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Liege.  T  lEGE,  a  bilhopric  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
^"""/^"^  i  J  Wertphalia  ;  bounded  to  the  north  by  Brabant,  to 
the  fouth  by  Champagne  and  Luxemburg,  to  the  eaft  by 
Limburg  and  .Tuliers,  and  to  the  welt  by  Brabant, 
Namur,  and  Hainault.  It  is  very  unequal  both  in 
length  and  breadth  •,  the  former  being  in  Tome  places 
above  90  miles,  iu  others  not  half  fo  much  ;  and  the 
latter  in  fome  places  45,  in  others  hardly  2j.  I'he 
air  here  is  very  temperate  ;  and  the  foil  fruitful  in 
corn,  wine,  wood,  and  pafture.  Here  alfo  are  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  pits  of  coal,  quarries  of  marble  and 
ftone,  and  fome  celebrated  mineral  waters,  as  thofe 
of  Spa  and  Chau-fontaine.  The  principal  rivers  are, 
the  Maes  and  Sambre.  The  raanufaiflures  and  com- 
modities of  the  country  are  chiefly  beer,  arras,  nails, 
ferge,  leather,  with  the  produdls  we  have  juil  men- 
tioned. The  ftates  of  the  billiopric  are  corapofed  of 
three  bodies  :  the  firft  is  the  chapter  of  I.icge  ;  the 
feccnd,  the  nobility  of  the  country  ;  and  the  third,  the 
deputies  of  the  capital  and  the  other  towns.  The 
three  eftates  are  feldom  called  together,  except  to 
raife  taxes  for  the  fervice  of  the  province,  or  upon 
fome  particular  emergency  ;  but  there  is  a  committee 
of  the  Hates,  who  meet  thrice  a-week,  and  in  time  of 
■war  daily.  They  are  always  about  the  prince-bilhop, 
to  make  remonftrances,  and  demand  the  redrefs  of 
grievances.  The  bidiop  is  fpiritual  and  temporal  lord 
of  the  whole  country  ;  but,  as  bilLop,  is  fuffragan  to 
the  archbilliop  of  Cologne.  He  ftyles  liimfelf,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  hi  !h,p  and  prince  of  Liege,  duke  of  Bouil- 
ion,  marquis  of  Franchimont ,  count  of  Lnoz,,  Hoorn,  &c. 
His  arms  for  Liege  are,  a  piliar  argent,  on  a  pedeftal 
of  the  fame,  with  a  crown  or,  in  a  field  ruby.  In  the 
matricula  he  was  formerly  rated  at  ^o  horfe  and  170 
foot;  or  J  280  florins  monthly,  in  lieu  of  them,  but 
now  only  at  826.  An  abatement  of  one-third  has  alfo 
been  granted  of  the  ancient  afieffment  to  the  chamber- 
court,  which  was  360  rix -dollars  624-  kruitzers  for  each 
tei-m.  Here  are  fevcral  colleges  which  fit  at  Liege,  for 
\.\:e.  government  of  the  country,  and  the  deciiion  of 
caufes,  civil,  criminal,  fpiritual,  and  feudal,  and  of 
fuch  alfo  as  relate  to  the  finances.  'I'he  chapter  con- 
firts  of  60  perfons,  who  muil  either  prove  their  nobility 
for  four  generations,  both  by  father  and  mother,  be- 
fore they  can  be  admitted  :  or  if  they  cannot  do  that, 
rnuft  at  lead  have  been  doflors  or  licentiates  of  divi- 
nity for  feven  years,  or,  of  law,  for  five  years,  in  fome 
famous  univerlity.  The  bifliopric  is  very  populous 
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and  extenfive,  containing  15C0  pariflies,  in  which  are 
24  walled  towns,  befides  others,  52  baronies,  befides  *■ 
counties    and    leigniories,     17    abbeys    for    men,   w-ho 
muil  be  all  gentlemen,  and   1 1  for  ladies,  exclufive  of 
others. 

Liege,  the  capital  of  the  bidiopric  of  the  fame 
name,  ftands  upon  the  Maes,  in  a  fine  valley,  fur- 
rounded  with  woods  and  hills,  being  a  free  imperial 
city,  and  one  of  the  largeft  and  moil  eminent  in  Europe. 
Though  it  is  loo  miles  from  the  fea  by  water,  the 
Maes  is  navigable  up  to  it.  The  city  has  16  gates-, 
17  bridges,  fome  of  them  very  handfome  ■,  154  llreets, 
many  of  them  ftraight  and  broad  ;  a  fine  epifcopal 
palace  ;  a  very  large  ftately  cathedral,  in  which,  be- 
lides  five  great  filver  coffers  full  of  relics,  are  feveral 
filver  ftatues  of  faints,  and  a  St  George  on  horfeback 
of  malfy  gold,  prefented  to  the  cathedral  by  Charles 
the  Bold,  by  way  of  atonement  for  ufing  the  inhabit- 
ants cruelly  in  the  year  1468.  Of  the  other  churches, 
that  of  St  Paul  is  the  moft  remarkable,  both  for  its 
flrufture  and  fine  ornaments  in  painting  and  marble. 
The  city  is  well  fortified,  and  there  are  alfo  two 
caftles  on  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Walburg  for  its 
defence.  Befides  a  great  number  of  other  convents  of 
both  fexes,  here  is  a  college  of  Englifh  Jefuits,  found- 
ed in  the  year  1616,  and  a  fine  nunnery  of  Englilfi 
ladies.  Indeed,  churches,  convents,  and  other  reli- 
gious foundations,  take  up  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  reader,  therefore,  no  doubt,  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  is  a  moft  blefled,  holy,  and  happy 
city.  But  however  it  may  fare  with  the  profane,  un- 
hallowed laity,  it  is  certainly  the  paradile  of  priefts, 
at  it  is  expressly  called,  by  way  ot  eminence.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new,  or  the  upper  and  lower ; 
and  the  latter  again  into  the  ifland,  and  the  quarter 
beyond  the  Maes.  The  houfef  are  high,  and  built 
of  bluilh  marble.  In  the  town  and  fuburbs  are  1 2 
public  places  or  fquares,  10  hofpitals,  a  leguin-houfe, 
and  two  fine  quays,  planted  with  feveral  rows  of  trees, 
for  the  burghers  to  take  the  air  j  but  a  great  part  of 
that  within  the  walls  is  taken  up  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  The  manufatlures  of  this  city  are  arms, 
nails,  leather,  ferge,  and  beer.  In  St  William's 
convent,  without  the  city,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
Englifh  traveller  Sir  John  M  .rdeville,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion  in  barbarous  French,  requelling  thofe  who  read  it 
to  pray  for  his  foul.  Near  it  are  kept  the  f.Hdle, 
fpurs,  and  knife,  that  he  made  ufe  of  in  his  trav  1<-, 
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Afttr  hnviiig  fecii  mull  of  the  cities  of  any  nctc  in  tlie 
'  world,  he  made  choice  of  this  to  fpciul  the  eve  of  liis 
life  in.  A  little  way  from  the  city,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Maes,  ftancis  the  epifcopal  palace  of  Straiiig,  in 
which  the  bifl-ops  generally  refide  during  the  fummer. 
Tlie  latitude  of  this  city  is  50. 36.  N.  and  the  longitude 
5.  40.  E. 

Some  difiurbances  took  place  here  in  tlie  year  17S9, 
in  confequence  of  certain  difputes  that  had  arifen  be- 
tween the  prince-bifhop  snd  the  inliabitants.  The  lat- 
ter having  demanded  certain  privilege?,  which  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  grant,  they  took  up  armt,  and  com- 
pelled him  and  his  chapter  to  comply  with  their  re- 
qucft.  The  prince,  together  with  many  of  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  citizens,  alarmed  by  this  commotion,  and 
dreading  the  confequences  of  popular  fury,  which  when 
once  roui'ed  feldom  knows  any  bounds,  fought  fafety  by 
a  voluntary  exile.  They  then  appealed  to  the  imperial 
chamber  ;  and  this  tribunal,  inflead  of  acting  the  part 
of  arbiter,  decided  as  a  fovereign,  and  ordered  the  cir- 
cles of  the  jJLower  Rhine  and  Wellphalia  to  execute  the 
lenience. 

'I'he  king  of  PruTia,  at  whofe  court  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  infurreflion  had  refided,  and  who  wilhed  to  gain 
a  party  at  I.iege,  became  mediator  ;  and  fetmed  to  fa- 
vour the  Liegoife,  many  of  whofe  claims  were  jull, 
though  they  attempted  to  enforce  them  by  violence 
and  the  mofl;  illegal  fleps.  Intoxicated  with  this  pro- 
tection, the  people  of  Liege  treated  the  remonftrances 
of  their  biibop,  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
and  the  refolutions  of  the  direftory  of  the  two  circles, 
with  the  utmoft  contempt  ;  and  proceeded  fo  far  as 
even  to  dethrone  their  prince,  by  appointing  a  regent 
in  the  perfon  of  a  French  prelate.  The  electoral  col- 
lege having  deliberated  on  the  bcft  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  thefe  difturbances,  its  propofitions,  though 
modified  by  M.  Dohm  the  Pruflian  plenipotentiary, 
made  the  infurgents  break  out  into  open  fedition.  De- 
luded by  their  leaders,  they  gave  themfelves  up  every 
day  to  new  excciTes  ;  the  effefls  of  the  citizens  were 
expofcd  to  pillage,  and  their  perfons  to  infult.  The 
king  of  PrufTia,  who  was  defirous  to  bring  matters  to 
an  accommodation,  and  not  to  indigate  the  Liegoife  to 
become  independent,  finding  that  the  efforts  of  his 
miniiler  were  not  attended  with  the  defired  fu'-^efs, 
feeracd  unwilling  to  interfere  any  farther  in  an  aiF.ur 
which  might  have  led  him  into  a  quarrel  with  the  em- 
pire. The  executive  troops,  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
mained alraofl  in  a  ilate  of  inaflivity  ;  and  feemed  ra- 
ther to  guard  the  frontiers  of  this  petty  flate,  than  to 
make  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Neither 
this  conduft,  however,  nor  the  exhortations  of  Pruffia, 
added  to  the  moral  certainty  of  their  being  foon  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms,  made  any  change  in  the 
conducl  of  the  malecontents.  They  declared  openly, 
in  the  face  of  all  Kurope,  that  they  would  either  con- 
quer or  die ;  and  they  perfifted  in  this  refolution,  while 
commerce,  manufadures,  and  the  public  revenues, 
were  going  daily  to  decay. 

Having  at  length  openly  attacked  the  executive 
forces  without  the  territories  of  their  city,  the  emperor 
could  no  longer  remain  an  indifferent  fpeftator.  It 
was  now  full  time  to  put  a  period  to  that  madnefs  to 
which  the  people  had  abandoned  themfelves ;  and  to 
accomplilli  this  in  an  effeflual  manner,    the   imperial 
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ber  of  the  ancient  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  execute  its  ,  I-'g"tery. 
orders  refpefling  this  objcfl.  In  conlequence  of  this  ' 
mcafure,  Baron  Alvinzi,  who  comtnanded  a  body  of 
Auftrians  cantoned  in  Limburg  and  the  confines  of 
Brabant,  notified^  by  order  of  Marfhal  Bender,  to 
tfce-fiates  and  municipality  of  Liege,  that  the  em- 
peror intended  to  fend  troops  into  their  city  and  terri- 
tories, for  the  purpofe  of  reitoring  tranquillity  and 
good  order.  The  llates  had  already  been  informed  of 
this  refolution  by  iheir  agent  at  Wetzlar.  They  there- 
fore wrote  to  Marffial  Bender,  to  affure  him  of  the 
refpeflful  confidence  which  they  placed  in  the  juflice 
and  magnanimity  of  the  emperor,  and  to  requclt  that 
the  Aulh'ian  troops  might  enter  alone,  without  thofe  of 
the  eleflors ;  and  that  they  might  be  confined  to  occu- 
py the  gates  and  the  fuburbs  only.  To  this  letter, 
which  was  carried  to  Bruffels  by  a  deputation  of  the 
flates,  Marihal  Bender  returned  a  very  fatisfaftory  an- 
fwer,  relating  to  the  difpofition  of  the  eleftoral  troops  : 
but  Baron  Alvinzi,  in  a  note  which  he  wrote  to  the 
ftates,  infilled  among  other  articles,  that  all  the  citi- 
zens liiould  thruW'  down  their  arms  ;  that  proper  accom- 
modations (liould  be  prepared  tor  the  oliicers  and  men  ; 
that  the  warlike  (lores,  collefled  for  making  refillance, 
fliould  be  removed  ;  and  that  cockades,  and  every  other 
dillinflive  mark  of  the  like  kind,  fliould  be  laid  afide 
before  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  troops.  However 
humiliating  thefe  preliminaries  might  be,  efptcially 
tliat  of  a  general  difarming,  the  ftates  and  municipali- 
ties acquielced  without  the  leaft  referve ;  and  their  fub- 
mirtion,  as  fudden  as  complete,  was  communicated  to 
the  people,  with  an  exhortation  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Notwithftanding  this  pacific  appearance,  two  ^ys 
before  the  entrance  of  the  imperial  troops,  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Liege,  Hattering  themfelves,  perhaps, 
with  the  hopes  of  alTiftance  from  Prulfia,  affured  the 
inhabitants  that  they  would  retnain  unfliaken  in  their 
poll,  and  that  the/  had  fworn  never  to  defert  the  caufe 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  Auflrian  troops,  to  tiie  number  of  6000, 
from  penetrating,  without  oppoiition,  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  ;  where  they  occupied  every  poft  ;  made 
the  citizens  lay  afide  their  arms,  uniforms,  and  cock- 
ades ;  and  in  a  fingle  hour,  dethroned  fo  many  fove- 
reigns  of  a  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  municipal 
oliicers,  who  two  days  before  had  folemnly  promifed 
fuch  great  things,  betook  themfelves  to  llight,  and  re- 
tired either  to  France  or  Wefel  ;  while-  the  ancient 
magiftracy,  which  had  been  expelled  in  the  month  of 
Augurt  1789,  was  provifionally  reinftatcd  by  the  di- 
reftorial  commiflioners. — 7  he  decrees  of  the  imperial 
chamber  at  Wetzlar  have  fince  been  executed  in  their 
utraort  extent.  The  ancient  magiftracy  and  the  privy 
council  of  the  prince-bilhop  have  been  reftored  ;  and 
the  prince  himfelf  having  returned,  peace  and  good 
order  have  been  re-eftablilked.  The  French  took  this 
city  in  1792,  and  effedied  another  revolution  •,  but  be- 
ing driven  from  it  in  1793,  the  citizens  were  once  more 
obliged  to  fubmit. 

LI  ENTER  Y,  a  flux  of  the  belly,  in  which  the 
aliments  are  difchargcd  as  they  are  fwallowed,  or  very 
little  altered  either  in  colour  or  fubflancc.  Sec  Medi- 
cine I/if/c-x, 
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LIEVENS,  John  or  J.vv,  a  celebrated  painter,  wa5 
born  at  Leydcn  in  1607.  He  dilcovered  an  early  in- 
clination for  the  arts,  and  was  the  diiciple  firft  of  Joris 
van  Schooten,  and  afterwards  of  Peter  Laflman.  He 
excelled  principally  in  painting  portraits ;  but  he  atfo 
executed  feveral  liiflorical  fubjefls  with  great  fucctfs. 
He  came  over  to  England,  where  he  refided  three 
years,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  the  queen, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility  ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  met  with 
-full  employment  for  his  pencil.  We  have  feveral  etch- 
ings by  this  mailer,  which  are  performed  in  a  flight, 
bat  malierly  manner.  The  chiaro  fcuro  is  very  (kil- 
fully  managed  in  them,  fo  as  to  produce  a  moft  power- 
ful effeft.  His  flyle  of  etching  bears  feme  refemblance 
to  that  of  Remb:andt  ;  but  it  is  coarfer  in  general,  and 
lefs  finifhed. 

LIEOU-KIEOU,  the  name  of  certain  illands  of 
Afia,  fubjeft  to  China  ;  but  hitherto  little  known  to 
geographer?,  who  have  been  I'atisfied  with  marking 
their  exiftence  and  latitude  in  their  charts.  'I'hey, 
however,  form  a  powerful  and  extenfive  empire,  tlie 
inhabitants  of  which  are  civilized,  and  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  other  favage  nations  dilperfcd 
throughout  the  illands  of  Afia.  Father  Gabil,  a  Je- 
fuit,  has  furniihed  us  with  fome  interefling  details  re- 
fpecliiig  thefe  iflanders,  which  he  extrafted  from  a 
Chinefe  relation,  publiflied  in  I72r,  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage  that  was  undertaken  on  the  following  account. 
The  emperor  Kang-hi  having  refolved  in  1 7 19,  to 
fend  an  ambaflador  to  the  king  of  Lieou-kieou,  chofe 
for  this  purpofe  one  of  the  great  docfors  of  the  em- 
pire, named  Si^pno-Koang.  This  learned  man  depart- 
ed from  China  in  1719,  and  returned  to  Peking  in 
1720,  where,  in  the  year  following,  he  cauled  a  rela- 
tion of  his  voyage  to  be  publifhed  in  two  volumes.  It 
is  in  the  firfl:  of  thefe  that  he  gives  an  accurate  and 
particular  defcription  of  the  ifles  of  Lieou-Kieou  ■■,  and 
what  he  relates  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  greater  cre- 
dit, becaufe,  being  on  the  fpot,  he  examined,  as  he 
himfelf  fays,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  emperor, 
whatever  he  found  curious  or  '  interefting,  relpetfting 
the  number,  fituation,  and  produftions  of  thefe  ifles  ; 
as  alfo  the  hillory,  religion,  manners,  and  culloms  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  them. 

Thefe  illes,  fituated  between  Corea,  Formofa,  and 
Japan,  are  in  number  ^fi.  The  principal  and  largeft 
is  called  Lieou-Kicoii ;  the  reft  have  each  a  particular 
denomination.  The  largeft  illand  extends  from  north 
to  fouth  almoft  440  lys,  and  I  20  or  130  from  ealt  to 
weft  ;  but  on  the  fouth  fide,  the  extent  from  eaft  to 
weft  is  not  ico  lys.  The  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland, 
where  tlie  court  refides,  is  called  C/ieou-It ;  and  it  is 
there  that  Kint-ching,  the  capital  city,  is  fituated.  The 
king's  palace,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  four  leagues  in 
circumference,  is  built  on  a  neighbouring  mountain.  It 
has  four  gates,  which  correfpond  to  the  four  cardinal 
points  ;  and  that  which  fronts  the  weft  forms  the  grand 
entry.  The  view  which  this  palace  commands  is  moft 
extenfive  and  delightful ;  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  port  of 
Napa-kiang,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  lys,  to  the  city  of 
Kint  ching,  and  to  a  great  number  of  other  cities, 
towns,  villages,  palaces,  temples,  monafteries,  gardens, 
pleafure  houfes.  It  ftands  in  lj:igitude  146°  26'  eaft, 
and  in  latitude  26°  2'  north. 


It  we  believe  thefe  iilanders,  the  origin  of  their  em- 
pire is  loft  in  the  remoteft  antiquity.  They  reckon  u;)  j 
25  fucceftive  dynafties,  tl'.e  duration  of  which  forms  a 
period  of  more  than  I  8,000  years.  It  would  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  emnloy  a  Cngle  moment  in  pointing  out  the  ab- 
furdity  of  thefe  pretenfions.  It  is,  however,  certain. 
that  the  exiftence  of  the  country  called  Licou-Ueou  was 
not  known  in  China  before  the  year  605  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  that  year,  that  oni 
of  the  emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  Soui,  having  heard 
of  thefe  ifles,  was  delirous  of  knowing  their  fituation. 
This  prince  at  firft  fent  fome  Chinefe  thither  ;  bu' 
their  expedition  proved  fruitlefs,  as  the  want  of  inter 
prcters  prevented  them  from  acquiring  that  knowled;;c 
ivhich  was  the  objeft  of  their  voyage.  They  only 
brought  fome  of  the  iflanders  with  them  to  Sigan-fou, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Chen-fi,  which  was  the 
ufual  refidence  of  the  emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  Soui. 
It  fortunately  happened,  that  an  embaflador  of  the 
king  of  Japan  was  then  at  court.  This  ehibalTador 
and  his  attendants  immediately  knew  the  ftraugers  to 
be  natives  of  Lieou  kieou  :  but  they  fpoke  of  thefo 
ifles  as  of  a  miferable  and  wretcl.ed  country,  the  in- 
haijitants  of  which  had  never  been  civilized.  The  em- 
peror of  China  afterwards  learned,  that  the  principal 
ifland  lay  to  the  eaft  of  a  city  called  at  prefent  Fou- 
icheou-foii,  which  is  the  capital  of  tlie  province  o:' 
Fo-kien  ;  and  that,  in  a  palTige  of  five  days,  one 
might  reach  the  large  ifland  where  the  king  kept  his 
court. 

On  this  information,  the  emperor  Yang-ti  fent  fkil- 
ful  men,  accompanied  by  interpreters,  to  fummon  the 
prince  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  to 
pay  him  tribute.  This  propofal  was  very  ill  received. 
The  king  of  Lieou-kieou  fent  back  the  Chinefe,  tell- 
ing them  fternly,  that  he  acknowledged  no  prince  to 
be  his  fuperior.  This  anfiver  irritated  the  emperor, 
who,  to  obtain  revenge,  cauled  a  fleet  to  be  immediate. 
ly  equipped  in  Fo-kien,  in  which  he  embarked  X0,003 
men.  This  fleet  fet  fail,  and  arrived  in  fafety  at  the 
port  of  Napa-kiang.  The  army,  in  fpite  of  every  effort 
made  by  the  natives,  landed  on  the  ifland  ;  and  the 
king,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to 
oppofe  the  enemy,  having  fallen  in  battle,  the  Chinefe 
pillaged,  facked,  and  burnt  the  royal  city,  made  iBore 
than  5000  flavts,  and  returned  to  China. 

The  emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  thofe  of  the 
fliort  dynarties  that  followed,  and  thofe  of  the  dynafty 
of  Song,  although  they  were  fully  informed  of  every 
thing  refpeiling  the  Lieou-kieou  ifles,  made  no  at- 
tempts to  render  them  tributary.  In  1291,  Chi  tfou, 
emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Yven,  was  defirous  of  reviv- 
ing the  pretenfions  of  his  predecefTors.  He  fitted  out  a 
fleet  to  fubdue  thefe  iflands  ;  but  fchemes  of  conqueft 
had  become  difagreeable  to  the  Chine(e,  fince  the  dif- 
after  that  befel  their  army  in  an  expedition  againlr  Ja- 
pan. The  fleet  of  Chi-tfou  went  no  farther  than  the 
ifles  of  Pong-hou,  and  the  weftern  coaft  of  Formofa, 
from  whence,  under  divers  pretences,  they  returned  to 
the  ports  of  Fo-kltn. 

It  was  only  in  1372,  under  the  reign  of  Hong-vou, 
founder  of  the  dynafty  of  Ming,  that  thefe  iflands  fub- 
mitted  voluntarily  to  the  Chincle  government.  Hong- 
vou  had  fent  one  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Tfay- 
tou,  who  was  then  reigning  at  Lieou-kieou,  to  inform 
A  2  him 
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Inm  of  his  acccffion  to  die  throne.  Tlie  CJiincfe  noble- 
^  man  had  received  particular  iuftruilions  refpefting  this 
commirtiot!,  aiid  he  acquitted  himfelf  of  it  with  all  the 
prudence  and  addrefs  of  an  able  minifter.  In  a  private 
audience  which  he  had  with  Tfay-tou,  lie  exhorted 
this  prince  to  declane  himfelf  a  tributary  of  the  empire, 
and  laid  before  hira  the  advantages  he  wou'd  derive 
from  this  llep.  His  reafoiiing,  fupported  by  the  power 
of  his  natural  eloquence,  made  fo  much  imprelTion  on 
the  mind  of  Tfay-tou,  that  he  embraced  the  propofal 
made  him,  and  fent  immediately  to  the  emperor  to  de- 
mand the  invellitiire  of  his  ftates. 

Hong-vou  received  his  envoys  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, and  loaded  them  with  prefents.  He  folemnly  de- 
clared Tfay-tou  a  vaffal  of  the  empire  ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing received  his  firff  tribute  (which  confifted  in  valuable 
hori'es,  aromatic  wood,  fulphur,  copper,  tin,  &c.  he 
fent  to  this  prince  a  golden  iea|,  and  confirmed  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  one  of  his  fons  for  fuccelTjr. 
The  erufjeror  afterwards  fent  36  families,  almofl  all 
from  the  province  of  Fokitn  to  Lieou-kieou.  Tfay- 
tou  received  them,  affigned  them  lands  near  the  port 
of  Napa-kiang,  and  appoir.ted  certain  revenues  for  their 
ufe,  at  the  fame  time  that  H  jug-vou  made  them  con- 
iiderable  remittances.  Thefe  families  firlt  introduced 
into  Lieou-kieou  the  learned  language  of  the  Chinefe, 
the  ufe  of  their  charafters,  and  the  ceremonies  praftifed  ^ 
in  China  in  honour  of  Confucius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fons  of  feveral  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  Tfiy- 
tou  were  fent  to  Nan-king,  to  ftudy  Chinefe  in  the  im- 
perial college,  where  they  were  treated  with  dillinclion, 
and  maintained  at  the  emperor's  expences. 

The  illes  of  Lieou  kieou  had  neither  iron  nor  porce- 
lain. Hong-vou  fupplied  this  want  ;  he  caufed  a  great 
number  of  utenfils  of  iron  and  inflruments  to  be  made, 
which  he  fent  thither,  together  with  a  quantity  of  por- 
celain veflels.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  the  arts 
foon  began  to  flourilh.  Thefe  illanders  learned  to  call 
bells  for  their  temples,  to  manufatiure  paper  and  the 
fincli  liufTs,  and  to  make  porcelain,  with  which  they 
had  been  fupplied  before  from  Japan. 

The  celebrated  revolution  which  placed  the  Tartars 
on  the  imperial  throne  of  Ciiina,  produced  no  change 
in  the  condufl  of  the  kings  of  Lieou  kieou.  Chang- 
tche,  who  was  then  reigning,  fent  ambaffadors  to  ac- 
knowledge Chim-tchi,  and  received  a  feal  from  him,  on 
which  were  engraven  fome  Tartar  charafters.  It  was 
then  fettled,  that  the  king  of  Lieou-kieou  Ihould  pay 
his  tribute  only  every  tivo  years,  and  that  the  number 
of  pcrfons  in  the  train  of  his  envoys  (hould  not  exceed 
150. 

The  emperor  Kang-hi  feemed  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  thefe  ifics  than  any  of  his  predeceil'ors.  He 
eaufed  a  fuperb  palace  to  be  eretted  in  honour  of  Con- 
fucius, and  a  college  where  he  maintained  mailers  to 
teach  the  fciences  and  the  Chinefe  charafters.  He  alfo 
inftituted  examinations  for  the  different  degrees  of  the 
literati.  He  ordained,  that  the  king  of  Lieou-kieou 
fliou'd  never  fend  in  tribute  rofe-wood,  cloves,  or  any 
other  produflion  which  was  not  really  of  the  growth  of 
th«  country  ;  but  that  he  Ihould  fend  a  fixed  quantity  of 
fulphur,  copper,  tin,  fliells,  and  mother  of  pearl,  which 
is  rcm:irkably  prelty  in  thtfe  iflands.  He  permitted, 
that,  beP.des  the  ufual  tribute,  he  might  prcfent  him 
horfe-furniture,    piliol-cafcs,    and    other    things   of  the 
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fame  kind,  v.liich  thefe  illanders  are  faid  to  manufaclure 
with  great  taite  and  neatnefs. 

It  is  more  than  900  years  fincc  the  bonzes  of  China 
introduced  at  Lieou-kieou  the  worfhip  of  Fo,  and  the 
principal  books  belonging  to  their  fe6l.  This  worlhip 
is  at  prefcnt  the  eftabliflied  religion  both  of  the  gran- 
dees and  of  the  people.  There  is  Hill  to  be  feen  in  the 
royal  city  a  magnificent  temple,  eretled  in  honour  of 
another  idol  borrowed  from  the  Chinefe,  named  Tcin-fcy, 
which  fignifies  celejlinl  queen  or  lady. 

Thefe  illanders  do  net  make  promifes  or  fwear  be- 
fore  their  idols.  When  they  have  occafion  to  do  this, 
they  burn  perfumes,  preient  fruits,  ^nd  lland  refpecl- 
fully  before  fome  (lone,  which  they  call  to  witnefs  the 
folemnity  of  their  engagements.  Numbers  of  llones 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  coiuts  of  their  temples,  in  molt 
public  places,  and  upon  their  mountains,  which  are  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  this  purpole.  They  have  alfo 
among  them  ivomen  confecrated  for  the  worlliip  of 
fpirits,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  great  influence  over 
the.'e  beings.  They  vifit  the  fick,  diftribute  medicines, 
and  recite  prayers  for  their  recovery. 

'J'hey  refpeft  the  dead  as  much  as 'the  Chinefe,  and 
they  are  no  lels  ceremonious  in  wearing  mourning  j 
but  their  funerals  are  neither  io  pompous,  nor  attended 
with  fo  much  expence.  Their  colhns,  v.hich  are  of  an 
'hexagonal  or  odtagonal  figure,  are  three  or  four  feet 
high.  They  burn  the  flelh  of  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
and  preferve  only  the  bones.  They  never  ofter  pro- 
vifioMS  to  them  ;  they  are  contented  with  placing  lamps 
round  them,  and  burning  perfumes. 

Different  families  are  diltinguilhed  in  Lieou-kieou  by 
furnames,  as  in  China  ;  but  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the 
fame  furname  cannot  be  united  in  marriage.  The  king 
is  7iot  permitted  to  marry  but  in  the  three  grand  fami- 
lies, nhich  always  enjoy  the  highell  otKces.  There  -is 
a  fourth,  of  equal  diliin61ion  to  the  three  former  j  but 
neither  the  king  nor  the  princes  contrafl  any  alliances 
with  this  family  ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  not 
fprung  from  the  fame  ftem  as  the  royal  line. 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  thefe  ifles.  Young 
men  and  young  women  enjoy  the  liberty  of  feeing  one 
another,  and  of  converfmg  together  ;  and  their  union 
is  always  in  confequence  of  their  own  choice.  The  wo- 
men are  very  referved  ;  they  never  ufe  paint,  and  wear 
no  pendants  in  their  ears  ;  they  collect  their  hair  on  the 
top  of  their  heads  in  the  form  of  a  curl,  and  fix  it  in 
that  manner  by  means  of  long  pins  made  of  gold  or 
filver. 

Befides  the  vafl  domains  which  the  king  poflefles,  he 
receives  the  produce  of  all  the  fulphur,  copper,  and  tin 
mines,  and  of  the  fait  pits,  together  with  what  arifes 
from  taxes.  From  thefe  revenues  he  pays  the  falaries 
of  the  mandarins  and  officers  of  his  court.  Thele  fala- 
ries are  eftimated  at  a  certain  number  of  facks  of  rice  j 
but  under  this  name  is  comprehended  whatever  the 
king  gives  in  grain,  rice,  filk,  cloth,  &c.  The 
whole  is  valued  according  to  the  price  of  the  facks  of 
rice. 

There  are  here,  as  in  China,  nine  orders  of  manda- 
rins, who  are  diftinguillied  by  the  colour  of  their  caps, 
or  by  their  girdles  and  culliions.  The  greater  part  of 
the  titles  of  thefe  mandarins  are  hereditary  in  their 
families  ;  but  there  are  fome  which  are  only  beftowed 
upon  merit.     In  the  royal  city  there  are  tribunals  cfta- 
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Lieutaud,  blillied  for  managing  the  revenue  and  affnirii  of  the  piin- 
pei'.te.-.am.  gjp.,)  {([^^^^  a„j  of  all  the  others  which  are  dependent 
'  on  it.  The  latter  have  agents,  who  relide  at  court. 
There  are  alfo  pirticular  tribunals  for  civil  and  criminal 
matteis  ;  for  whatever  concerns  the  families  of  the  gran- 
decs  and  princes  ;  for  the  affairs  of  religion  j  for  in- 
fpccling  the  public  granaries,  king's  revenues,  duties ; 
for  commerce,  manufaftuies,  civil  ceremonies,  and  for 
navigation,  public  edifices,  hterature,  and  \var. 

The  velTcIs  that  are  built  in  this  country  are  greatly 
valued  by  the  people  of  China  and  Japan.  In  thefe 
the  natives  go  not  only  from  one  iiland  to  another,  but 
alfo  to  China,  Tong-king,  Cochin-China,  Corea,  Nanga- 
za-ki,  Satfuma,  the  neighbouring  ifles,  and  to  FormoPa, 
wliere  they  difpofe  of  their  different  commodities.  Be- 
fide.s  thofe  articles  of  commerce  which  their  manufac- 
tures of  fuk,  cotton,  paper,  arms,  copper  utenfds,  &c. 
fnrniih  them,  they  alfo  export  mother  of-pearl,  tortoife 
and  other  (hells,  coral  and  whetilones,  which  are  in 
great  requelt  both  in  China  and  Japan. 

LIEUTAUD,  Dr  Joslph,  counfellor  of  fiate  and 
firlt  phyfician  at  the  court  of  France,  was  born  at  Aix 
in  Provence,  and  refided  principally  there  till  he  took 
the  degree  of  doclor  of  medicine.  After  this  he  profe- 
cuted  his  ftudies  for  fome  years  at  Montpelier.  He 
returned  to  Aix,  where  he  foon  acquired  oxtenfive 
practice,  and  became  eminent  for  llierary  abilities.  He 
relided  there  till  the  year  1750,  \\hen  he  was  invited 
to  a6l  as  phyfician  to  the  royal  infirmary  at  Ver- 
failles.  There  he  pracliftd  with  fuch  reputation  and 
fuccefs,  that  he  foon  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
feffion  ;  and  in  the  year  1774,  upon  the  death  of  M. 
Senac,  he  was  appointed  archiater.  His  extenfive  en- 
gagements in  practice  did  not  prevent  him  from  culti- 
vating the  fcience  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  and 
from  freely  communicating  to  others  the  refult  of  his 
own  ftudies.  He  publilhed  many  valuable  works  ;  a- 
mon^lt  which  the  following  may  be  accounted  the  moft 
remarkable.  1.  E/enienla  Pliiisiohgur.  1.  Precis  de  la 
Medicine.  3.  Pratique  Precis  de  la  Motiere^Medicale. 
4.  Effhis  Analomiques.  5.  Sifnopjis  Univerfie  Praxeos 
Medicine,  6.  Hi/lori'a  /4naiomtco-Aledica.  He  died  at 
Verfailles  in  17S0,  aged  78  years. 

LIEUTENANT,  an  oificer  who  fupplies  the  place 
and  difcharges  the  office  of  a  fuperior  in  his  abfence. 
Of  thefe,  fome  are  civil,  as  the  lords-lieutenants  of 
kingdoms,  and  th.;  lords  lieutenants  of  counties;  and 
others  are  military,  as  the  lieutenant-general,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  &c. 

LordLiEVtENANT  of  Ireland,  is  properly  a  viceroy  ; 
■and  has  all  the  ftate  and  grandeur  of  a  king  of  Eng- 
land, except  being  ferved  upon  the  knee.  He  has  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace,  of  bellowing  all  the 
offices  under  the  government,  of  dubbing  knights,  and 
of  pardoning  all  crimes  except  high  treafon  ;  he  alfo 
calls  and  prorogues  the  parliament,  but  no  bill  can  pafs 
without  the  royal  affent.  He  i^  affifted  in  his  govern- 
ment by  a  privy  council  ;  and,  on  his  leaving  the  king- 
dom, he  appoints  the  lords  of  the  regency,  who  govern 
rn  his  abfence. 

Lords-LiEUTRNANTi  of  Counties,  are  officers,  who 
upon  any  invafion  or  rebellion,  have  power  to  raife 
the  militia,  and  to  give  commifTions  to  colonels  and 
other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  into  regiments, 
troops,  and  companies.     Under  the  lords-lieutenants, 
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are    deputy-lieutenp.nts,    who    have    the    fame    power  ;  T.ie-ite 
thefe   are  chofeu   by  the  lords-lieutenants,   out  o     the  ~*~v 
principal   gentlemen   of  each  county,  and  pretentcd  to 
the  king  for  his  approbation. 

LiEurFNANT-Coloncl.     See  Colonel. 

LiEUTENAyr-General.     See  Genlral. 

LiEUTEK.-vNT,  in  the  land  fervice,  is  the  fecond 
conimillioned  officer  in  every  company  of  both  foot 
and  horfe,  and  next  to  the  captain,  and  who  takes  the 
command  upon  the  death  or  abfence  of  the  captain. 

Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  Each  company  of  ar- 
tillery hath  four  ;  1  firll  and  3  fecond  lieutenants. 
The  firlt  lieutenant  hath  the  fame  detail  of  duty  with 
the  captain,  becaufe  in  his  ablence  he  commands  the 
company  :  he  is  to  fee  that  the  ioldiers  are  clean  and 
neat  ;  that  their  clothes,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  are 
in  good  and  ferviceable  order  ;  and  to  watch  over  every 
thing  elfe  which  may  contribute  to  their  health.  He 
mull  give  attention  to  their  being  taught  the  exercife, 
fee  them  punctually  paid,  their  melTes  regularly  kept, 
and  to  \u.X  them  in  the  hofpitals  when  fick.  He  mull 
alTill  at  all  parades,  &c.  He  ought  to  undcrltand  the 
doftrine  of  projefliles  and  the  fcience  of  artillery,  with 
the  various  eflecls  of  gunpowder,  however  m.magej 
or  direfted  ;  to  enable  him  to  conftruft  and  difpofe 
his  batteries  to  the  bed  advaritage ;  to  plant  his  can- 
non, mortars,  and  howitzers,  lb  as  to  produce  the 
greatelt  annoyance  to  an  enemy.  He  is  to  be  well 
Ikilled  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places  ; 
and  to  be  converfant  in  arithmetic,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics,  &c. 

Second  LyEUTENAXT  in  the  Artillery,  is  the  fame  as 
an  enfign  in  an  infantry  regiment,  being  the  youngeft 
commillioned  officer  in  the  company,  and  mult  affift 
the  firft  lieutenant  in  the  detail  of  the  company's  duty. 
His  other  qualifications  llioidd  be  equal  with  thole  of 
the  firft  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  of  a  Ship  of  War,  the  officer  next  in 
rank  and  power  to  the  captain,  in  whofe  ablence  he  is 
accordingly  charged  with  the  command  of  the  (hip,  as 
alfo  the  execution  of  whatever  orders  he  may  have  re- 
ceived from  the  commander  relating  to  the  king's  fer- 
vice. 

The  lieutenant  who  commands  the  watch  at  fea, 
keeps  a  lift  of  all  the  officers  and  men  thereto  belong- 
ing, in  order  to  muiter  them  when  he  judges  it  expe- 
dient, and  report  to  the  captain  the  names  of  thofe 
who  are  abfent  from  their  duty.  During  the  nijht 
watch,  he  occafionally  vifits  the  lower  decks,  or  lends 
thither  a  careful  officer,  to  fee  that  the  proper  centinels 
are  at  their  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  diforder  amongft 
the  men  ;  no  tobacco  fmoked  between  d.  cks,  nor  any 
fire  or  candles  burning  there,  except  the  lights  which 
are  in  lanthoriis,  under  the  care  of  a  proper  uatch,  on 
particidar  occafions.  He  is  expected  to  be  al  vays  up- 
on deck  in  his  watch,  as  well  to  give  the  neceflary  or- 
ders with  regard  to  trimming  the  iails  and  fuperuitend- 
ing  the  navigation,  as  to  prevent  any  noife  or  con- 
fufion ;  but  he  is  never  to  change  tlie  fttip's  courfe  i\  ith- 
out  the  captain's  direiSious,  unlefs  to  avoid  an  im- 
mediate danger. 

The  lieutenant,  in  time  of  battle,  is  particularlv  -  - 
fee  that  all  the  men  are  prefent  at  their  qi:;r..r; 
where  they  have  been  previoully  ftationed  accoriLii;; 
to  the   regulations   made   by  the  captain.     H';   c.J.-: 
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,  and  exViorts  tKem  everywhere  to  perform  tl-.eir  duty, 
and  acquaints  the  captain  at  al!  other  times  of  the  mif- 
'  behaviour  of  any  perfon  in  the  Ihip,  and  of  whatever 
elfe  concerns  the  fervice  or  difciphne. 

The  voungeft  lieutenant  in  the  lliip,  who  is  alfo 
flvled  lieutenant  at  arms,  befides  his  common  duty,  is 
particularly  ordered,  by  his  inftrudlions,  to  train  the 
Teamen  to  the  ufe  of  fmall  arms,  and  frequently  to  ex- 
ercife  and  difcipline  them  therein.  Accordingly  his 
office,  in  time  of  battle,  is  chiefly  to  direfl  and  attend 
them  ;  and  at  all  other  times  to  have  a  due  regard  to 
the  prtfervation  of  the  fmall  arms,  that  they  be  not  loif 
or  embezzled,  and  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  in  good 
condition  for  fervice. 

LiEnjF.NANr-Reformed,  he  whofe  company  or  troop 
is  broke  or  dilhanded,  but  continued  in  whole  or  half 
pay,  and  ftill  preferves  his  right  of  feniority  and  rank 
in  the  army. 

LIFE,  is  peculiarly  ufed  to  denote  the  animated 
flate  of  living  creatures,  or  the  time  that  the  union  of 
their  foul  and  body  lalls. 

The  Pro/on^ation  of  Life  is  made  by  Lord  Bacon  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  medicine  ;  the  other  two  re- 
lating to  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  the  cure  of 
difeafes.      See  Medici>'E. 

The  theory  of  prolonging  life  he  numbers  among  the 
defiderata.  Some  means  or  indications  that  feem  to 
lead  to  it,  he  lays  down  as  follow  : 

Things  are  prefervcd  in  two  manners;  either  in  their 
identity,  or  by  reparation.  In  their  idenlitij;  as  a  fly  or 
ant  in  amber  ;  a  flower,  or  fruit,  or  wood,  in  a  con- 
I'ervatory  of  fnovv  ;  a  dead  carcafe  in  balfams.  By 
reparation ;  as  a  flame,  or  a  mechanical  engine,  &c.  To 
attain  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  both  thefe  methods 
mufl  be  ufed.  And  hence,  according  to  him,  arife 
three  intentions  for  the  prolongation  of  life  5  Retarda- 
'i'jn  of  confumption,  proper  reparation,  and  renovation 
of  what  begins  to  grow  old. 

Confumption  is  occafioned  by  tw-o  kinds  of  depreda- 
tion ;  a  depredation  of  the  innate  fpirit,  and  a  depre- 
dation of  the  ambient  air.  Thefe  may  be  each  pre- 
vented two  ways  ;  either  by  rendering  thofe  agents  lefs 
predatory,  or  by  rendering  the  palTive  parts  (viz.  the 
juices  of  the  body),  lefs  liable  to  be  preyed  on.  The 
fpirit  will  be  rendered  lefs  predatory,  if  either  its  fub- 
flance  be  condenfed,  as  by  the  ufe  of  opiates,  grief, 
&c.  ;  or  its  quantity  diminiihed,  as  in  fpare  and  mo- 
nsilic  diets ;  or  its  motion  calmed,  as  in  idlenefs  and 
tranquillity.  The  ambient  air  becomes  lefs  predatory, 
if  it  be  either  lefs  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  as  in 
cold  climates,  in  caves,  mountains,  and  anchorets  cells ; 
or  be  kept  off  from  the  body,  as  by  a  denfe  (kin,  the 
feathers  of  birds,  and  the  ufe  of  oils  and  unguents  with- 
out aromatics.  The  juices  of  the  body  are  rendered 
lefs  liable  to  be  preyed  on,  either  by  making  them 
harder  or  more  moift  and  oily  •,  harder,  as  by  a  coarfe 
iharp  diet,  living  in  the  cold,  robuft  exercifes,  and  fome 
mineral  baths  :  moiiler,  as  by  the  ufe  of  fweet  foods, 
&c.  abftaining  from  f.tlts  and  acids  ;  and  efpecially  by 
fuch  a  mixture  of  drink  as  confills  wholly  of  fine  fub- 
tile  particles,  without  any  acrimony  or  acidity. 

Reparation  is  performed  by  means  of  aliment ;  and 
alimtntition  is  promoted  four  ways:  By  the  concotlion 
of  the  viicera,  fo  as  to  extrude  the  aliment :  By  exciting 
the  exterior  parts  to  the  attraflion  of  the  aliment ;  as 
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in  proper  exercifes  and  frications,  and  fome  uncVions  Life-Bo 
and  baths  :  By  the  preparation  of  the  'food  itfelf,  fo  '~~'~r~ 
as  it  may  more  eafily  infinuate  itfelf,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  anticipate  the  digeltion  ;  as  in  various  ways  of 
drefling  meats,  mixing  drinks,  fermenting  breads,  and 
reducing  the  virtues  of  thefe  three  into  one:  By  pro- 
moting the  aft  of  alTimilation  itfelf,  as  in  feafonabic 
ileep,  fome  external  Application,  &c. 

The  renovation  of  what  begins  to  grow  old,  is  per- 
formed two  ways  :  By  the  inteneratioa  of  the  habit  of 
the  body  ;  as  in  the  ufe  of  emollients,  emplafters,  unc- 
tions, &c.  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  do  not  extract  but  im- 
prefs:  Or  by  purging  off  the  old  juices,  and  fubllitut- 
ing  freQi  ones  5  as  in  feafonable  evacuations,  attenuat- 
ing diets,  &c. 

The  fame  author  adds  thefe  three  axioms  :  That  the 
prolongation  of  life  is  to  be  expeSed,  rather  from  fome 
ftated  diets,  than  either  from  any  ordinary  regimen  or 
any  extraordinary  medicines  •■,  more  from  operating  on 
the  fpirits,  and  mollifying  the  parts,  than  from  the 
manner  of  feeding  j  and  this  mollifying  of  the  parts 
without  is  to  be  performed  by  fubllantials,  imprimcnts, 
and  occludents.     See  Longevity. 

LiFR-Boat,  a  moll  important  invention,  confiftiiig  in 
an  improvement  of  the  ordinary  conftrudion  of  a  boat, 
by  which  it  cannot  be  funk  in  the  roughed  fea;  fo  that 
it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  off  mariners  from 
wrecks  during  a  ftorm,  and  thus  faving  many  valuable 
lives.  The  life-boat  was  firft  conceived  at  South  Shields, 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  A  committee  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  town,  who  had  often  been  the  fad  wit- 
neffes  of  many  melancholy  fliipwrecks  in  which  by  the 
ordinary  means  no  relief  could  be  given,  in  a  public  ad- 
vertilcment  requeiled  information  on  this  iubjeff,  with 
models  of  boats  which  would  be  mod  proper  for  the 
purpofe  of  faving  perlons  from  Ihipwreck.  The  com- 
mittee it  would  appear,  employed  Mr  Greathead,  a 
boat-builder  in  South  Shields,  who  had  with  others 
prefented  the  model  of  a  boat  for  this  purpofe,  to  build 
the  firit  boat,  which  upon  trial  was  found  fully  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe.  Two  claimants  have  fince  appeared 
for  the  honour  of  the  invention,  which  according  to 
Mr  Farles,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr  Hails  the  fupporter  of  one  clain,  belongs  to  two 
of  the  members  themfelves,  namely  Mr  Farles  himfelf 
and  Mr  Rockwood.  The  claimants  above  alluded  to 
are  Mr  Greathead,  and  a  Mr  Wouldliave  a  painter  in 
South  Shields,  and  a  very  ingenious  man,  who  alfo  pre- 
fented a  model  to  the  committee.  The  claim  of  the  latter 
is  keenly  fupported  by  Mr  Hjils,  in  a  pam)  hlct  pubhflied 
in  1806,  two  years  after  Mr  Greathead's  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  hillory  and  progrefs  of  the  invention,  and  of 
the  boats  which  he  had  built  for  the  purpofe,  his  apphca- 
tion  to  parliament,  and  the  premium  of  i  200I.  which  he 
received  for  the  invention,  &c.  and  four  years  after  this 
application  to  parliament.  It  is  true  that  in  1802, 
Mr  Wouldhave  and  his  friends  afierted  his  claim  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  and  in  fome  provincial  newfpapersj 
but  ftill  this  was  one  year  after  Mr  Greathead's  appli- 
cation for  reward  was  made  to  parliament.  But,  with- 
out being  at  all  underllood  to  decide  to  whom  the 
merit  of  the  invention  is  due,  we  ihall  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  examine  the  evidence  for  themfelves,  and 
ihall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  coiiftruc- 
tion  of  the  life-boat,  of  vvliich  31  have  been   built   by 
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Life-'noit.   Mr  GrealiierfJ,  sad  ftnt  to  ilinciciit   parts   of  Britaiii, 
^'~~^'~~  3iid  the  north  of  Europe.     1'he  following  conflrudicn 
is  according  to  IMr  Greatliead's  plan  : 

"  The  length  thirty  feet';  the  breadth  ten  feet  ;  the 
depth,  from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  ktel  in  midlliips,  three  feet  four  inches  ;  from  the 
gunwale  to  the  platform  (within)  two  feet  four  inches  ; 
from  the  top  of  the  Hems  (both  ends  being  limilar)  to 
the  bottom  of  the  keel,  five  feet  nine  i^iches.  The  keel 
is  a  plank  of  three  inches  thick,  of  a  proportionate 
breadth  in  midlhips,  narrowing  gradually  toward  the 
ends,  to  the  breadth  of  the  fteras  at  the  bottom,  and 
forming  a  great  convexity  downward  ;  the  ftems  are 
fegments  of  a  circle  with  confiderable  rakes  ;  the  bot- 
tom fection,  to  the  floor  heads,  is  a  curve  fore  and  aft 
with  the  fweep  of  the  keel  ;  the  floor  timber  has  a  fmall 
rife  curving  from  the  keel  to  the  floor  heads ;  a  bilge 
plank  is  wrought  in  on  each  fide  next  the  floor  heads, 
with  a  double  rabbit  or  groove  of  a  fimilar  thicknefs 
with  the  keel,  and  on  the  outfide  of  this  are  fixed  two  . 
bilge-trees  correfponding  nearly  with  the  level  of  the 
keel ;  the  ends  of  the  bottom  feclion  form  that  fine 
kind  of  entrance  obfervable  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bow  of  the  fifliing  boat  called  a  cobie,  much  ufed  in  the 
north  ;  from  this  part  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  it  is  more 
elliptical,  forming  a  confiderable  projection  ;  the  fides 
from  the  floor  heads  to  the  top  of  the  gunwale,  flaunch 
oflfon  each  fide,  in  proportion  to  about  half  the  breadth 
of  the  floor  ;  the  breadth  is  continued  far  forward  to- 
ward the  ends,  leaving  a  fuflxient  length  of  ftraiyht 
fide  at  the  top;  the  iheer  is  regular  along  the  ftraight 
fide,  and  more  elevated  toward  the  ends ;  the  gunwale 
fixed  on  the  outfide  is  three  inches  thick  ;  the  fides, 
from  the  under  part  of  the  gunwale  along  the  v  hole 
length  of  the  regular  flieer,  extending  twentv-one  feet 
fix  inches,  are  cafed  with  layers  of  cork,  to  the  depth 
of  1 6  inches  downward  ;  and  the  thicknefs  of  this  cafing 
of  cork  being  four  inches,  it  projeels  at  the  top  a  little 
Avithout  the  gunwale  ;  ti;e  cork  on  the  outfide  is  fccured 
with  thin  plates  or  flips  of  copper,  and  the  boat  is  fa- 
Ifened  with  copper  nails  ;  the  thwarts  (or  feats)  are  five 
in  number,  double  banked,  confequently  the  boat  may 
be  rowed  with  ten  oars  ;  the  thwarts  are  firmlv  ftan- 
chioned  ;  the  fide  oars  are  ihort  (a),  with  iron  tholes, 
and  rope  grommets,  fo  that  the  rower  can  pull  either 
way.  The  boat  is  fleered  with  an  car  at  each  end  ;  and 
the  fleering  oar  is  one-third  longer  than  the  rowing 
oar  ;  the  platform  placed  at  the  bottom  within  the  boat, 
h  horizontal  the  length  of  the  midlliips,  and  elevated  at 
the  ends,  for  the  convenience  of  the  fteerman,  to  give 
him  a  greater  power  with  the  oar.  The  internal  part 
of  the  boat  next  the  fides,  from  the  under  part  of  the 
thwarts  down  to  the  platform,  is  cafed  with  cork  ;  the 
whole  quantity  of  which,  affixed  to  the  life-boat,  is 
nearly  feven  hundred  weight  ;  the  cork  indifputably 
contributes  much  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat  when 
full  of  water,  is  a  good  defence  when  going  alongfide  a 
veflel,  and  is  of  principal  ufe  in  keeping  the  boat  in  an 
eieft  pofitioB  in  the  fea,  or  rather  of  giving  her  a  very 
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cant  or  lurch  which  flie  may  receive  from  the  flroke  oV 
a  heavy  wav- :  but,  exclufive  of  the  cork,  the  adn^i- 
rable  conflrudtion  of  this  boat  gives  it  a  decided  pre- 
eminence. The  ends  being  fimilar,  the  boat  can  be 
rowed  either  way,  and  this  peculiarity  of  form  allevi- 
ates her  in  rifing  over  the  waves  ;  the  curvature  of  the 
keel  and  bottom  facilitates  her  movement  in  turning, 
and  contributes  to  the  eafc  of  the  fleerage,  as  a  fingle 
flroke  of  the  fleering  oar  has  an  immediate  effert,  the 
boat  moving  as  it  were  upon  a  centre  ;  the  fine  en- 
trance below  is  of  ufe  in  dividing  the  waves,  when 
rowing  againfl  tHcm  ;  and  combined  with  the  convexi- 
ty of  the  bottom  and  the  elliptical  form  of  the;  Item, 
adiTiits  her  to  rife  with  wonderful  buoyancy  in  a  high 
fea,  and  to  launch  forward  with  rapidity,  without  (hip- 
ping any  water,  when  a  common  boat  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  filled.  I'he  flaunching  or  fpreading  farm 
of  the  boat,  from  the  floor  heads  to  the  gunw.ile,  gives 
her  a  confiderable  bearing  ;  and  the  continuation  of  the 
breadth  well  forward,  is  a  great  fupport  to  her  in  the 
fea  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  boats  of 
this  conflru6\ion  are  the  befl  fea  boats  for  rowing  a- 
gainft  The  turbulent  waves.  The  internal  fliallounefs 
of  the  boat  from  the  gunwale  down  to  the  platform,  the 
convexity  of  the  form,  and  the  bulk  of  cork  within, 
leave  a  very  diminilhed  fpace  for  the  water  to  occupy  ; 
lo  that  the  life  boat,  when  filled  with  water,  contains 
a  confiderably  lefs  quantity  than  the  common  boat,  and 
is  in  no  danger  either  of  finking  or  overturning. 

It  may  be  prefumed  by  fome,  that  in  cafes  of  high 
wnid,  agitated  fea,  and  broken  waves,  a  boat  of  fuch 
a  bulk  could  not  prevail  againfl  them  by  the  force  of 
the  oars  ;  but  the  lifc-boat,  from  her  peculiar  form, 
may  be  rowed  ahead,  when  the  attempt  in  other  boats 
would  fail  (b).  Boats  of  the  common  form,  adapted 
for  fpeed,  are  of  courfe  put  in  motion  with  a  lm;ill 
power ;  but  for  want  of  buoyancy  and  bearing,  are 
overrun  by  the  waves  and  funk,  when  impelled  againfl 
them  :  and  boats  conftrufted  for  burthen,  meet  witli 
too  much  refiflance  from  the  wind  and  fea,  when  oppo- 
fed  to  them,  and  cannot  in  fuch  cafes  be  rowed  from 
the  fliore  to  a  (hip  in  diflrefs.  An  idea  has  been  enter- 
tained that  the  fuperior  advantages  of  the  life-boat  are 
to  be  afcribed  folely  to  the  quantity  of  cork  alTixcd  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion,  and  I  trufl  ha-; 
been  amply  refuted  by  the  preceding  obfervations  on 
the  conflruclion  of  this  boat.  It  mufl  be  admitted  that 
the  application  of  cork  to  common  boats  would  add  to 
their  buoyancy  and  fecurity  ;  and  it  might  be  a  ufeful 
expedient,  if  there  was  a  quantity  of  cork  on  board  of 
fiiips,  to  prepare  the  boats  with,  in  cafes  of  fliipvvreck, 
as  it  might  be  expeditioufly  done  in  a  temporary  way, 
by  means  of  clamps,  or  fome  other  contrivance.  The 
application  of  cork  to  fome  of  the  boats  of  his  majefty's 
fliips  (the  launches)  might  be  worthy  of  confideration, 
more  particularly,  as  an  experiment  might  be  made  at 
a  little  expence,  and  without  injury  to  the  boats. 

"  The  life-boat  is  kept  in  a  boat-houfe,  and  placed 

upon 


(a)  'J"ho  (hort  oar  is  more  manageable,  in  a  high  fea,  than  the  long  oar,  and  its  flroke  is  more  certain. 
(«)  An  extraordinary  cafe  might  certainly  happen,  when   a   forcible  combination  .of  the  wind,  the  waves,  and. 
the  tide,  might  render  it  iinpradicable  to  row  the  life-boat  from  the  Ihoie, . 
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life-Eont.  upon  four  low  wheels,  ready  to  be  moved  at  a  mo- 
■* ' ment's  notice.  Thefe  wheels  are  convenient  in  con- 
veying the  boat  along  the  (here  to  the  fea  ;  but  if  (he 
had  to  travel  upon  them,  on  a  rough  road,  her  frame 
wculd  be  exceedingly  tliaken  ;  beiides,  it  has  been  found 
difficult  and  troublefome  to  replace  her  upon  thefe 
%vheels,  on  her  return  from  Tea. 

"  Another  plan  has  therefore  been  adopted:  two 
wheels  of  I  2  feet  diameter,  with  a  moveable  arched 
axis,  and  a  pole  fixed  thereto,  for  a  lever,  have  been 
conftrufted.  The  boat  is  fufpended,  near  her  centre, 
between  the  wheels,  under  the  axis  ;  toward  each  ex- 
tremity of  which  is-  an  iron  pin.  When  the  pole  is  ele- 
vated perpendicularly,  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  be- 
comes deprelTcd,  and  a  pair  of  rope  flings,  which  go 
round  the  boat,  being  fixed  to  the  iron  pins,  (he  is 
railed  with  the  grtatell  facility,  by  means  of  the  pole, 
which  is  then  faflened  down  to  the  flem  o*"  the  boat." 

Temporary  LiFf.-Boat, — an  invention  by  the  reverend 
Mr  Bremner  miniller  of  Walls  and  Fiota  in  Orkney, 
by  which  any  ordinary  fliips  boat  may  be  converted  in- 
to a  life-boat,  fo  that  in  cafes  of  ftiipivreck,  the  crew- 
may  be  faved  by  means  of  their  own  boats.  Mr  Brem- 
ner flates,  in  defcribing  his  plan  to  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  that  it  had  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Trinity  houfes  of  Loudon  and  Leith,  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  cap- 
tains of  merchantmen.  An  experiment  was  made  in 
the  port  of  Leith  uncjer  .the  fuperintcndance  of  Mr 
Eremner  himfelf,  and  in  prefence  of  a  committee  of  the 
directors  of  the  fociety.  This  experiment  proved  latis- 
factory  to  the  committee,  wliofe  favourable  leport  to 
the  direflors  induced  them  to  prefent  Mr  Bremner 
with  a  piece  of  plate  ir  tellimonv  of  their  approbation 
of  his  (chcme.  The  following  is  a  general  defcription 
of  the  method  ol  preparing  a  boat  for  this  purpofe. 

"  The  dimenfions  of  the  floop's  boat,  with  which 
the  experiment  was  tried,  were  14  feet  in  length,  5 
feet  4  inches  in  wi'dth,  and  2  feet  2  inches  in  depth. 
The  only  addition  or  previous  preparation  of  the  boat, 
was  four  ring  bolts  in  the  infide,  and  two  auger  bores  or 
holes  in  the  outfide  of  the  keel,  as  points  of  fecurity 
for  fixing  the  neceffary  feizing  ropes  (c).  The  ring 
bolts,  within  fide  the  keel,  were  placed,  the  one  for- 
ward, one-third  from  the  ftem,  the  other  aft,  one-third 
f'rom  the  flcrn  ;  the  other  two,  the  one  direftly  at 
the  flem,  the  other  at  the  Rern.  The  auger  bores, 
cutfide  the  keel,  being  half  way  betwixt  the  rings,  viz. 
the  one  betwixt  the  two  rings  forward,  the  other  be- 
twixt the  two  rings  aft. 

"  Two  empty  hogdieads  were  then  placed  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  boat,  parallel  and  clofe  to  each  other, 
and  laid  lengthways,  fore  and  aft.  Thefe  were  fecured 
in  their  places  by  pafling  the  feizing  ropes  round  all, 
that  is,  over  the  gunwales  and  through  the  auger  bore 
in  the  keel,  as  alio  from  the  ring  bolt  in  the  ftcm  to 
that  next  it  in  the  keel,  taking  care  in  doing  this,  to 
y.\($  the  rcpe  alfo  through  eyes  on  the  flings  of  the 
cpfks,  which  had  been  previoufly  prepared.  The  fame 
piocefs  was  obferved  in  the  after  part  of  the  boat.  And 


laltly,  a  bar  of  iron  about  three  hundred   weight,  was  1 
fixed  to   tlie  keel,  on  the   infide.     A  Imall  quantity  of" 
cork  ^vas  alfo    placed  in   the  llern,  intended  chielly  to 
raiie  to  a  proper   height  the   calks  placed  above  it,  but 
without  which  the  refult  of  the  experiment  would  have 
been  the  fame. 

"  The  quantity  of  cork  neceffary,  which  will  depend 
on  the  lize  of  the  boat,  is  to  be  made  up  into  feveral 
parcels,  but  none  larger  than  one  perfon  can  ealily 
manage.  Each  parcel  to  be  properly  fecured  and  num.- 
bered,  fo  as  that  the  whole  may  fit  and  fill  up  the  boat 
completely,  in  the  fpaces  betwixt  the  ring  bolts,  fore 
and  aft,  as  above  defcribed  •,  and  to  anfwer  the  end,  it 
is  material  that  there  Ihould  be  cork  enough  to  rile 
nearly  three  feet  above  the  gunwales,  fo  as  to  form  an 
arch  from  gunwale  to  gunwale.  The,  cork  being 
thus  laid  in  the  boat,  it  is  to  be  properly  fecured,  firlt 
by  pafTmg  a  ftrong  rope  round  all,  over  the  gunwales, 
and  through  the  auger  bore,  outfide  tile  keel  ;  as  alfo 
by  palling  feizing  ropes  from  the  ring  bolt  in  the  ftem, 
to  that  next  it  in  the  keel,  taking  care  to  make  as 
many  turns  and  feizings  betwixt  thefe  ring  bolts,  as 
completely  to  fecure  the  cork  from  flipping  out.  The 
very  fame  thing  to  be  done  as  to  the  rope  round  the 
gunwales,  and  through  the  hole  outfide  the  keel,  with 
feizing  ropes  from  the  ring  bolts,  to  be  made  aft,  or  in 
the  ftem  of  the  boat. 

"  Where  cork  cannot  be  had,  or  may  not  be  kept 
in  readinefs  on  account  of  its  expence,  which,  however, 
is  not  very  great,  cafks  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  though 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  there  would  not  be  a  great- 
er chance  that  the  fury  of  the  waves  might  unloofe 
them,  unlefs  particular  care  was  taken  to  have  them 
properly  fixed.  In  the  cafe  of  caflis,  two  empty  ones 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  parallel 
to  one  another,  clofe  together,  and  to  be  laid  length- 
\vife  fore  and  aft.  Two  other  empty  cafks  to  be  placed 
in  the  fame  way  in  th"  ftern,  or  aft  part  of  the  boat, 
and  the  whole  to  be  fecured  as  firmly  and  compaftly  as 
poihble,  by  ftrong  ropes  round  the  boat  and  calks,  and 
alfo  by  feizing  ropes  in  the  fame  ^way  as  defcribed  in 
the  cafe  of  cork  ;  then  two  other  empty  calks,  of  the 
fame  dimenfions,  one  fore,  and  another  aft,  to  be 
placed  over  and  in  the  middle  between  the  two  aU 
ready  fixed,  and  to  be  firmly  fecured,  as  above-men- 
tioned. 

"  As  the  boat  is  to  be  thus  prepared  on  the  deck  of 
the  fliip,  when  danger  appears,  a  piece  of  fail  Ihould 
be  thrown  m  below,  betwixt,  and  about  the  calks,  for 
the  more  effetlually  fecuring  them,  and  to  prevent  the 
feizing  ropes  from  fo  readily  flipping  ;  it  would  be 
proper  alfo  to  have  flings  on  the  cafks,  with  eyes  in 
there,  through  which  to  pafs  the  feizing  ropes. 

*'  Laftly,  both  in  the  cafe  of  cork  and  calks,  an  iron 
bar,  of  about  three  hundred  weight,  for  fuch  a  boat  as 
above  defcribed,  Ihould  be  fecuied  to  the  keel  on  the 
infide,  in  the  middle  or  empty  fpace.  This  middle,  or 
empty  fpace  of  the  boat,  is  for  the  failors,  and  in  a 
(hip's  boat  of  the  common  Cze  may  hold  eight  people, 
with  room  to  work  a  pair  of  oars.  Every  thing  being 
previouily 


(t)  It  i?  probable,  that  ring  bolts  fixed  in  the  gunwales, 
ioilom  ot  the  boat  .ir,d  through  the  auger  bores  in  the  keel. 


light  anHvcr  as  well  as  pafTing  the  ropes  roiuid  the 
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previoully  ready,  it  !s  certain  that  tlie  ncccflary  fixing 
of  the  caiks  -.vill  not  take  up  above  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes, and  it  is  obvious  the  cork  can  be  fixed  in  a  much 
Ihorter  period.  It  is  alfo  completely  afcertained,  that 
a  boat  fo  prepared,  though  full  of  water,  will  not  fink, 
but  on  the  contrary  be  extremely  buoyant,  and  uill 
eafily  go  ahead  :  That  it  would  be  next  to  impoffible 
the  boat  Ihculd  overfet  ;  but,  in  cafe  of  this  at  any  time 
happening,  ftie  would  inrtantly  return  to  her  proper 
pofition  on  her  keel.  Though  the  experiment  was 
tried  only  with  caiks,  with  but  a  fmall  quantity  of 
cork,  as  before  ftated,  yet  it  is  gener'illy  believed,  and 
and  Mr  Bremner  himfelf  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  that  it 
mi^ht  anfwer  equally  well,  and  perhaps  better,  to  have 
the  cork  or  cafk'.  lluwed  in  midlhips,  leaving  an  empty 
fpace  in  each  end,  by  which  means  the  management  of 
the  boat  by  the  helm  or  rudder  would  be  preferved, 
though  the  other  plan  feems  better,  in  the  view  of  ufing 
oars. 

Vegetab/e  Lite.     See  Plants. 

LiTK-Rent,  in  Scots  La-xi'.  When  the  ufe  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fabjeft  is  given  to  a  perfon  during  his  life, 
it  is  iaid  to  belong  to  him  in  life-rent. 

LIGAMENT,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
thing  that  ties  or  binds  one  part  to  another. 

Ligament,  in  Anatomy,  a  ftrong  compafl  fubflance, 
fcr\-ing  to  join  two  bones  together.     See  Anatomy, 

LIGARIUS,  Q^uiNTUS,  a  Roman  proconful  in 
Afiica,  49  B.  C.  Taking  part  with  Pompey,  he  was 
forbid  by  Julius  Caefar  to  return  to  Rome  :  to  obtain 
his  pardon,  Cicero  made  that  admired  oration  in  his 
defence,  which  has  immortalized  the  memory  of  the 
client  with  that  of  his  celebrated  advocate. 

LIGATURE,  in  Surgery,  is  a  cord,  band,  or 
i?ring  ;  or  the  binding  any  part  of  the  body  with  a 
cord,  band,  fillet,  &c.  whether  of  leather,  linen,  or  any 
other  matter. 

Ligatures  are  ufed  to  extend  or  replace  bones  that 
are  broken  or  diflocated  ;  to  tie  the  patients  down  in 
lithotomy  and  amputations  ;  to  tie  upon  the  veins  in 
phlebotomy,  on  the  arteries  in  amputations,  or  in  large 
wounds ;  to  fecure  the  fpliiits  that  are  applied  to  frac- 
tures ;  to  tie  up  the  proceffes  of  tiie  peritonteum  with 
the  fpermatic  veflels  in  caflration ;  and,  lallly,  in  taking 
off  warts  or  other  excrefcences  by  ligature. 

LlGATLRE,  is  alio  u!ed  to  fignify  a  kind  of  bandage 
or  fillet,  tied  round  the  neck,  arm,  leg,  or  other  part 
of  the  bodies  of  men  or  beads,  to  divert  or  drive  off 
fome  difeafe,  accident,  &c. 

Ligature,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  flate  of  impotency,  in 
refpeft  to  venery,  pretended  to  be  caufed  by  fome 
charm  or  witchcraft. 

KEempfer  tells  of  an  uncommon  kind  of  ligature  or 
knotting,  in  ufe  among  the  people  of  MacalTar,  Java, 
iMalacca,  Siam,  &c.  By  this  charm  or  fpell,  a  man 
binds  up  a  woman,  and  a  woman  a  man,  fo  as  to  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  have  to  do  with  any  other 
perfon  ;  the  man  being  thereby  rendered  impotent  to 
any  other  woman,  and  all  other  men  impotent  with 
refpeft  to  the  woman. 

Some  of  their  philofophers  pretend,  that  this  liga- 
ture may  be  effecfled  by  the  (hutting  of  a  lock,  the 
■drawing  of  a  knot,  or   tl.e  Uicking  of  a  knife  in  the 
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wall,  at  tlic  pcjjnt  of  time  wherein  the  pn'eil  is  joining   Ligature, 
a   couple  together  ;  and  that  a  ligature,  thus  effecled,      Light, 
may   be  diil'jlved,    by  the  fpoufc's  urining.  through  a  •f~~- 

ring.     This  piece  of  fuperftition  is  faid  to  obtain  alfo 
among  the  Clirillians  of  the  Eall. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  during  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  in  Ruffia,  he  obferved  an  old  fellow  lurk- 
ing behind  the  church-door,  and  mumbling  over  a 
firing  of  words  ;  and,  at  the  lame  time,  cutting  a  long 
rod,  which  he  held  under  his  arm  hito  pieces  ;  which, 
it  feems,  is  a  common  praclice  at  the  marriages  of  great 
peifons,  and  done  with  defign  to  elude  and  counter- 
work any  other  perfon  that  might  poilibly  be  inducing 
the  ligature. 

The  fecret  of  inducing  a  ligature  is  delivered  by  the 
fame  author,  as  he  was  taught  it  on  the  fpot  by  one 
of  their  adepts  :  but  it  is  too  abfurd  and  obfcene  to 
deferve  being  tranfcribed  here. 

I\I.  IVIarlLal  mentions  a  ridiculous  form  of  ligature, 
which  he  received  from  a  bramin  of  Indoftan  :  "  If 
(lays  he)  the  little  worm  in  the  wood  lukerara  kara 
be  cut  into  two,  and  the  one  part  ftirs  and  the  other 
not,  if  the  Ifirring  part  be  bruiled,  and  given  with  halt 
a  beetle  to  a  man,  arid  the  other  half  to  a  woman,  the 
charm  will  keep  each  from  ever  ha\ing  to  do  with  any 
other  perfon.      Phil.  Tranf.  N=  l68. 

Ligature,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  fignifies  a  tving 
or  binding  together  of  notes.  Hence  fyncopes 
are  often  called  ligatures,  becaufe  they  are  made  bv 
the  ligature  of  many  notes.  There  is  another  fort 
of  ligatures  for  breves,  when  there  are  many  of  thefe 
on  different  lines,  or  on  different  fpaces,  to  be  lung  to 
one  fy  liable. 

Ligatures,  among  printers,  are  types  confifting  of 
two  letters  or  charaifters  joined  together  ;  as  &,  is',  ff, 
Ji,  Ji.  The  old  editions  of  Greek  authors  are  extreme- 
ly full  of  ligatures  j  the  ligatures  of  Stephens  are  by 
much  the  molf  beautiful. — Some  editions  have  been 
lately  printed  without  any  ligatures  at  all  ;  and  there 
was  a  defign  to  explode  them  quite  out  of  printing. 
Had  this  fucceeded,  the  fineft  ancient  editions  would 
in  time  have  grown  ufelefs :  and  the  reading  of  eld 
manufcnpts  would  have  been  rendered  alraofl;  impradli- 
cable  to  the  learned  themfelves. 

LIGHT,  in  the  moll  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  fignifies  that  invifible  etherial  matter  which  makes 
objefts  perceptible  to  our  fenfe  of  feeing.  Figurative- 
ly, it  is  alfo  ufed  for  whatever  conveys  inflruclion  to 
our  minds,  and  hkeu'ife  for  that  Inilrucfioii  itfelf. 

For  an  account  of  the  chemical  properties  of  light, 
fee  Chemistry  Index ;  and  for  its  phyfical  properties, 
fee  Optics. 

Light  imlependent  of  Heat.  In  general,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  beat  is  requifite  to  the  emiffion  of 
light  from  any  body;  but  there  are  fevera!  excep- 
tions to  this,  efpecially  in  light  proceeding  from  pu- 
trecent  fubflanccs  and  phofphorus,  together  with  that 
of  luminous  animals,  and  other  fimilar  appearances. 
Light  proceeding  from  putrefccnt  animal  and  vege- 
table fubflances,  as  well  as  from  glow-worms,  is  men- 
tioned by  Arillolle.  Thomas  Bartholin  mentions  foiH' ^"^ ''"■' 
kinds  of  luminous  iufeiEls,  two  with  wings,  and  two 
without  ;  but  in  hot  climates  travellers  fay  they  are 
found  in  much  greater  numbers,  and  of  different  fpe- 
B  ,  cies. 
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Ti;,lt.     c'cs.     Columr.a,  an  induflriousr.aturalift,  cbfcrve?,  th;U 
^——^r—'  their  light  is  not  extinguiflied   immediately  upon    the 

death  of  the  animal. 
Light  from       Xhe  BrA  diflinct  account  that  we  meet  v.i:h  of  liuht 
P""'^  ^^''■•procecdinp,   from  putrefceiU  animnl  tlefli  is  that  which 
7V  Viftrinf,  is  given    by   Fabricius    ab  Aquapendente  :    who  fays, 
^  •'?■  that  when    three  Roman    y^ths,    refiding    at  Padua, 

had  bouijht  a  lamb,  and  had  eaten  part  of  it  on  Ea- 
iter  day  151");,  ftveral  pieces  of  the  remainder,  which 
they  kept  till  the  day  following,  flione  like  fo  many 
candles  when  tliey  were  cafually  vieK-ed  in  the  dark. 
Part  of  this  kr.nineus  fleQi  uas  immediately  fent  to 
Aquapendente,  who  was  profeflbr  of  anatomy  in  that 
oity.  He  obftrved,  that  both  the  lean  and  the  fat  of 
this  meat  lliore  with  a  whitifli  kind  of  light  ;  and  alfo 
look  notice,  that  '."ome  pieces  of  kid's  flelh,  which  had 
happened  to  have  lain  in  contaft  with  it,  were  luminous, 
as  well  as  the  fingers  and  other  parts  of  the  bcd'cs  of 
thofc  pcrfoTis  who  touched  it.  Thofe  parts,  he  ob- 
Jerved,  ihonc  the  moft  which  were  foft  to  the  touch, 
and  fecmed  to  be  tranfparent  in  candle  light  j  but 
rrhfie  the  tlcfh  was  thick  and  folid,  or  where  a  bone 
«as  near  the  outfide,  it  did  not  ibine. 

After  this  apj>ear.nnce,  we  find  no  account  of  any 
elher  fimilar  to  it,  before  that  which  was  obferved  by 
Earthoiin,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  very  pompous  de- 
fcription  in  his  ingenious  treatifc  already  quoted. 
This  happened  at  Montpelier  in  1 641,  when  a  poor 
old  woman  had  bought  a  piece  of  flefh  in  the  market, 
intending  to  make  ufe  of  it  the  day  following.  But 
happening  not  to  be  able  to  fieep  well  that  night,  and 
lier  bed  and  pantry  being  in  the  fame  room,  (he  obferv- 
ed fo  much  light  come  from  the  fleih,  as  to  illuminate 
■all  the  place  where  it  hung.  A  part  of  this  luminous 
fiefli  was  carried  as  a  curiofity  to  Henry  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Conde,  the  governor  of  the  place,  who  viewed 
it  for  fevcral  hours  with  the  greatelt  allonilliment. 

This  light  was  oblerved  to  be  whitilh  ;  and  not  to 
cover  the  whole  furfaoe  of  the  dcth,  but  certain  parts 
only,  as  if  gems  of  unequal  fplendour  had  been  fcattered 
over  it.  This  tlefli  was  kept  till  it  began  to  putrefy, 
when  the  light  vaniflied ;  ivhich,  as  fome  religious 
people  fancied,  it  did  in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  almoil  univerfal  ex- 
perimental philofopher  Mr  Boyle  (liould  try  the  effedl 
of  his  air-pump  upon  thefe  luminous  fubftances.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  he  did  not  fail  to  do  it  ;  when 
he  prefcntly  found  that  the  light  of  rotten  wood  was 
cxtinguilhed  in  vacuc,  and  revived  again  on  the  ad- 
milTion  of  the  air,  even  after  a  long  continuance  in 
■i'acuo  ;  but  the  extinguiihing  of  this  light  was  not  fo 
complete  immediately  upon  exhauiling  the  receiver,  as 
fome  little  time  afterwards.  He  could  not  perceive, 
however,  that  the  light  of  rotten  wood  was  increafed 
in  condenfed  air  y  but  this,  he  imagined,  might  arife 
from  his  not  being  able  to  judge  very  well  of  the  de- 
gree of  light,  through  fo  thick  ;nd  cloudy  a  glafs 
Mire-Vtbljl.yit^^\  as  he  then  made  ufe  of;  but  we  find  that  the 
"'  *^'''  light  of  a  ftiining  fifh,  whidi  was  put  into  a  condenf- 
ing  engine  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1668,  v.as 
rendered  more  vivid  by  that  means.  The  principal 
of  Mr  Bovle's  experiments  were  made  in  Oftober 
1667. 

This  philofopher  attended  to  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cuanftances  relating  to  this  curious  phcnomerian.     A- 
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raong  other  things  he  obferved,  that  change  of  air  was  1-ighr. 
not  necefiary  to  the  maintenance  of  this  light  ;  for  it  *— — v— ' 
continued  a  long  time  when  a  piece  of  the  wood  was 
put  into  a  very  fraall  glafs  hermetically  fealed,  and  it 
made  no  diSerence  when  this  tube  which  contained 
the  wood  was  put  into  an  exhauHed  receiver.  This 
he  alio  obferved  with  refpecl  to  a  luminous  filh,  which 
he  put  into  water,  and  placed  in  the  lame  circum- 
liances.  He  alio  found,  that  the  light  of  Ihining 
fiflies  had  other  properties  in  common  wilh  that  of 
thining  wood  ;  but  the  latter,  he  fays,  was  prefently 
quenched  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  a  greater  variety 
of  faline  mixtures,  and  other  fluids.  Water,  howeverj 
did  not  quench  all  the  light  of  fome  fcining  veal  on- 
which  he  tried  it,  though  fpirit  of  wine  deftroyed  its- 
virtue  prcfently. 

Mr  Boyle's  obfervation  of  light  proceeding  from 
fletb  meat  v.as  quite  cafual.  On  the  15th  of  Februa- 
ary  1662,  one  of  his  iervants  was  greatly  alarmed 
v:\th  the  Ihining  of  fome  veal,  which  had  been  kept" 
a  few  days,  but  had  no  bad  linell,  and  was  in  a  ftale 
very  proper  for  ufe.  1  he  krvant  immediately  made 
his  mailer  acquainted  with  this  extraordinary  appear- 
ance ;  and  though  he  was^hen  in  bed,  he  ordered  n  Bircb,K^ 
to  be  immediately  brought  to  him,  and  he  cxamined7r. 
it  with  the  grealcft  attention.  Sufijefling  that  the 
flate  of  the  atraofphere  had  fome  (hare  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  phenom.enon,  he  takes  notice,  after  de- 
fcribing  the  appearance,  that  the  whid  ^vas  fouth-weft 
and  bluftering,  the  air  hot  for  the  feafon,  the  moon 
was  part  its  laft  quarter,  and  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter was  at  29-sLth  inches. 

Mr  Boyle  was  often  difappointed  in  his  experiments  Light  from 
on  lluning  filhes ;    finding  that    they  did    not  always  iWie;. 
fhine  in  the  very  fame  circuraftances,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  with  others  which  had  (hined   before.      At  one 
time  that  they  failed  to  fiiine,   accoiding  to  his  expec- 
tations,   he  obferved    that  the  weather  was    variable, 
and    not  withoHt    fome  days  of    froft  and    fnow.     In 
general  he  made    ufe  of  whitings,    finding    them    the 
fitteft   for  his   purpofe.      In   a  difcourfe,  however,  up- 
on  this   fubjetl   at   the  Royal  Society  in  1681,  it  was 
afferted,  that,,  of  all  filby  iubftances,  the  eggs  of  lob- 
fters,  after  they  had  been  boiled,  ibone  the   brightcll. 
Olig.  .lacobocus  obferves,    that,    upon  opening   a  fea-  ^^  Hafii, 
polypus,  it   was  fo  luminous  as  to  ftartle  feveral   per- vol.  v. 
fons  who  faw  it  ;  and  he  fays,  that  the  more  putrid  thep-  25;. 
filb  was,  the  more  luminous  it  grew.     The  liails  alfo, 
and  the  fingers  of  the  perfons  who  touched  it,  became 
luminous  j  and  the  black  liquor  vvhich  iflued   from  the 
animal,  and   which  is  its  bile,  flione  alfo,  but  with  a 
very  faint  light. 

Rlr  Boyle  draws  a  minute  coroparifon  between  the 
light  of  burning  coals  and  that  of  ftiining  wood  or  fifh, 
fliowing  in  what  particulars  they  agree,  and  in  what 
they  differ.  Among  other  things  he  obferves,  that  ex- 
treme cold  extinguiflies  the  light  of  Ihining  wood,  as 
appeared  when  a  piece  of  it  was  put  into  a  glals  tube, 
and  held,  in  a  frigorific  mixture.  He  alfo  found  that 
rotten  wood  did  not  wafte  itftlf  by  ftiining,  and  that 
the  application  of  a  thermometer  to  it  did  not  dito- 
ver  the  leal^  degree  of  heat. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fliell-fifti  called  PHOLAS,  which  Of  the  pbor 
forms  for    itfelf  holes  in  various  kinds  of  ftone,    &c.     '  "f^' 
That  this  fifli  is  luminous,  was  noticed  by  Pliny  •,  who 'i",J^i„''mJ 
obferves,  tifli. 
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l.;»l.;.  ^bfcrvev,  that  it  dunes  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who 
*^~"^'~*~  eats  it,  and,  if  it  toucli  his  hands  or  clothes,  makes 
them  luminous.  He  alfo  fays  that  the  light  depends 
upon  its  moifture.  The  light  of  this  fidi  has  furnilheJ 
matter  for  various  obfervations  and  experiments  to 
M.  Reaumur,  and  the  Bolognian  academicians,  efpe- 
cially  Beccarius,  who  took  fo  much  pains  with  the 
fuhjetl  of  phofphoreal  light. 

M.  Reaumur  obfeivcs,  that,  wherea^  other  fi(hes 
give  light  when  they  tend  to  putrefcence,  this  is  more 
luminons  in  proportion  to  its  being  freih ;  that  when 
they  are  dried,  their  light  will  re\-ive  if  they  be  moiften- 
ed  either  with  frelli  or  fait  water,  but  that  brandy  im- 
mediately extinguilhes  it.  He  endeavoured  to  make 
this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his  fchemes  fuc- 
ceeded. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  academicians  was 
engaged  to  this  fubjeft  by  M.  F.  Marfilius,  in  1724, 
who  brought  a  number  of  thefe  filhes,  and  the  Ifones 
in  which  they  were  enclofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe 
for  their  examination. 
Com.Bonotu  Beccarius  obferved,  that  though  this  fifli  ceafed  to 
-vol. ii.  ij:.  (liine  when  it  became  putrid;  yet  that  in  its  moft  pu- 
trid ftate,  it  would  Ihine,  and  make  the  water  in  which 
it  was  immerfed  luminous,  when  it  was  agitated. 
Galeatius  and  Montius  found,  that  wine  or  vinegar  ex- 
tinguilhed  this  light  j  that  in  common  oil  it  continued 
fome  days  ;  but  in  rectified  fpririt  of  wine  or  urine, 
hardly  a  minute. 

In  order  to  obferve  in  what  manner  this  h'ght  was  af- 
fected by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  ufe  of  a 
Reaumut's  thermometer,  and  found  that  water  render- 
ed luminous  by  thefe  fi(hes  increafed  in  light  till  the 
lieat  arrived  to  45  degrees  ;  but  that  it  then  became 
fiiddenly  extinfl,  and  could  not  be  revived. 

In  the  experiments  of  Beccarius,  a  folution  of  fea 
fait  increafed  the  light  of  the  luminous  ivater  ;  a  folu- 
tion of  nitre  did  not  increafe  it  quite  fo  much.  Sal 
ammoniac  diminithed  it  a  little,  oil  of  tartar  per  dcli- 
fjuium  nearly  extinguillied  it,  and  the  acids  entirely. 
This  water  poured  upon  fredi  calcined  gvpfum,  rock 
cryftal,  cerufe,  or  fugar,  became  more  luminous.  He 
alfo  tried  the  effects  of  it  when  poured  upon  various 
other  fubftances,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  them.  Afterwards,  uling  luminous  milk,  he 
found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extinguiihed  the  light,  but 
that  oil  of  tartar  increafed  it. 

This  gentleman  had  the  curiofity  to  try  how  dif- 
ferently coloured  fubftances  were  affefled  by  this  kind 
of  light  ;  and  having,  for  this  purpofe,  dipped  feveral 
ribbons  in  it,  the  white  came  out  the  brighteft,  next 
to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then  the  green  ;  the  other 
colours  could  hardly  be  perceived.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, any  particular  colour,  but  only  h'ght  that  was 
perceived  in  this  cafe.  He  then  dipped  boards  painted 
witli  the  different  colours,  and  alfo  gtafs  tubes,  filled 
with  fu'illances  of  different  colours,  in  water  rendered 
lu.i.nous  by  the  fifties.  In  both  thefe  cafes  the  red 
xvas  hardly  vifible,  the  yellow  was  the  brighteft,  and 
the  violet  the  dulleft.  But  on  the  bo-irds  the  blue  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  i^recn  more  lan- 
guid ;  whereas  in  the  glaffes,  the  blue  was  inferior  to 
ibc  green. 

Of  all  the  liquors  into  which  l-.e  put  the  pholades, 
milk  was  rendered  the  moft  luminous.     A  fingle  pho- 
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las  made   feveti  ounces  of  milk   fo  luminous,  that  the     Lig!>^ 
faces  of  perfons  might  be  dilVniguiihed  by   it,  and  it '— v— — ^ 
looked  as  if  it  was  tranfparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  neceffary  to  thi$  light  4  for 
when  Beccarius  put  the  luminous  milk  into  glafs  tubes, 
no  agitation  would  make  it  (hine,  unlefs  bubbles  oJ 
air  were  mixed  with  it.  Alfo  Montius  and  Galeatiui 
found,  that,  in  an  exhauUed  receiver,  the  pholas  loll 
its  light,  but  the  water  was  fometimes  made  more  lu- 
minous ;  which  they  afcribed  to  the  rifing  of  bubbles 
of  air  through  it. 

Beccarius,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  had  many  fchemes 
to  render  the  light  of  thefe  pholades  permanent.  For 
this  purpofe  he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  pafte, 
with  tiour,  and  found  that  it  would  give  light  when 
it  was  immerfed  in  warm  water  ;  but  it  anfwered  beft 
to  preferve  the  filh  in  honey.  In  any  other  method  of 
prefervation,  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  would 
not  continue  longer  than  fix  months,  but  in  honey  it 
had  lafted  above  a  year  ;  and  then  it  would,  when 
plunged  in  warm  water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever  it 
had  done. 

Similar,  in    fome   refpe£Vs»  to  thofe  obfervations  on  A^a  Cteja- 
the  light  of  the  phohs,  was  that  which    w»s  obferved  '■'■'t/^. 
to  proceed  from  wood   which   was   moift,  but  not  in   ^        V 
putrid  tlate,  which  was  very  confpicuous  in  the  dark. 

That  the  fea  is  lometimes  luminous,  efpecially  when  Light  from 
it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  dalhing  of  oars  or  the '^^^  "'''''■ 
beating  of  it  againil  a  Ihip,  has  been  obferved  with 
admiration  by  a  great  number  of  perfons.  Mr  Boyle, 
after  reciting  all  the  circuraftances  of  this  appearance, 
as  far  as  he  could  coUefl  them  from  the  accounts  of 
navigators ;  as  its  being  extended  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  at  other  times  being  vifible  only  when 
the  water  was  dadied  againil  fome  other  body  •,  that, 
in  fome  feas,  this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  foms 
particular  winds,  but  not  in  others  ;  and  that  fome- 
times one  part  of  the  fea  will  be  luminous,  when  an- 
other part,  not  far  from  it,  will  not  be  fo  ;  concludes 
with  faying,  that  he  could  not  help  fufpefting  that 
thefe  odd  phenomena,  belonging  to  great  maffes  of  wa- 
ter, were  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  fome  cofmical  la\v 
or  cuftom  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  or  at  leail  of  the 
phmctary  vonex. 

Some    curious  obfervations  on    the  fliining  of  fome ''^'' ^a'e'^ 
filhes,  and  the  pickle    in   which  they  were  immerfed, '^^'^P'^"" 
were  made  by  Dr  Beale,  in  May  1665  ;  and  had  they  ^'|[,^^' °° 
been    properly    attended  to  and  purfued,    might  have 
led  to   the   difcovery  of  the  caufe  of  this  appearance. 
Having  put  fome  boiled  mackerel  into  n-ater,   tog'.ther  ^*''-  Tranf. 
with  fait  and  fweet  herbs  ;  when   the   cook   was,"  lome™''.^''- 
time  after,  llirring  it,  in  order  to  take   out  fome  of  the ''"  ■*^''" 
filhes,  (he   obferved,  that,  at  tlie   firfi  motion,  the  water 
was  very  luminous  •,  and  that  the  filh   Ihining  through 
the  water  added  much  to  the  light  which  the  wMter 
yielded.     The  water  was  of  itfelf  thick  and  blackilh, 
rather  than  of  any  other  colour  j  and  yet  it   liiined  on 
being  ftirred,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fillies  a;)peared 
more  luminous  than   thk  u-ater.     'V^'Tieievcr   the' drops 
of  this  water,  after  it    Wad    been  llirred,    ft  11    to  the 
ground,  they  Ihined  ;  and  the  children   in  the  family 
diverted  themfelves  with  taking   the  drops,  which  were 
as  broad  as  a  penny,  and  running  with  them  about  the 
houfe.     The  cook  obferved,  that,  when  (he  turnjd  up 
that  fide  of  the  fiih  that  was  loweif,  no  liglit  carae  from 
B   Z  it: 
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T.i:,'-t.     it ;  and  thaf,  nhen  the  water  had  fettled  for  fome  ti.tie, 
*  It  did  not  lliine  at  all.     The  day  fo'.lcvving,  the  water 

gave  but  little  light,  and  only  after  a  biiik  agitation, 
though  the  fillies  continued  to  fliine  as  well  from  the 
iniide  as  the  outlide,  and  efpecially  about  the  throat, 
nnd  fuch  places  as  feemed  to  have  been  a  little  broken 
izi  the  boiling. 

When  in  the  light  of  the  fun,  he  examined,  with  a 
raicrofcope,  a  fmall  piece  of  a  fifh  which  had  iliined  very 
much  the  night  before,  he  found  nothing  remarkable  - 
on  its  furface,  except  that  he  thought  he  perceived 
what  he  calls  a  Jeam,  rather  dark  than  luminous, 
arifing  like  a  very  fmall  dufl  from  the  fiih,  and  here 
and  there  a  very  fmall  and  almoll  imperceptible  fparkle. 
Of  the  fpaikles  he  had  no  doubt  j  but  he  thought  it 
poffible  that  the  fieam  might  be  a  deception  of  the 
fight,  or  fome  dull  in  the  ain 

Finding  the  filh  to  be  quite  dry,  he  moiftened  it 
with  his  fpittle  ;  and  then  obferved  that  it  gave  a  little 
light,  though  but  for  a  fhort  time.  The  fi'h  at  that 
time  was  not  fetid,  nor  yet  infipid  to  the  beft  difcern- 
ing  palate.  Two  of  the  filhcs  he  kept  two  or  three 
days  longer  for  farther  trial  :  but,  the  weather  being 
very  hot,  they  became  fetid  :  and,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
peftations,  there  was  no  more  light  produced  either  by 
the  agitation  of  the  water  or  in  the  fiili. 
rather  Father   Bourzes,    in    his    voyage  to    the    Indies    in 

Jouriics's  170^  took  particular  notice  of  the  luminous  appear- 
lumlno* '^'  ance  of  the  fea.  The  light  was  foraetimes  fo  great, 
liea  watir.  ^^^t  he  could  eafily  read  the  title  of  a  book  by  it, 
though  he  was  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  lurface  of  the 
water.  Sometimes  he  could  eafily  dillinguilh,  in  the 
wake  of  a  ihip,  the  particles  that  were  luminous  from 
li-ofe  that  were  not  ;  and  they  appeared  not  to  be  all 
of  the  fame  figure.  Some  of  them  were  like  points  of 
light,  and  others  fuch  as  liars  appear  to  the  naked  eye. 
Some  of  them  were  like  globes,  of  a  line  or  two  in 
diameter  ;  and  others  as  big  as  one's  head.  Sometimes 
they  formed  themfelves  into  fquares  of  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  one  or  two  broad.  Sometimes  all 
thefe  different  figures  were  vifible  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  fometimes  thev  were  what  he  calls  vortices  of  light, 
which  at  one  particular  time  appeared  and  difajipeared 
immediately  like  flalhes  of  lightning. 

Nor  did  only  the  wake  of  the  (hip  produce  this 
light,  but  fiflies  alfo,  in  fwimraing,  left  fo  luminous  a 
track  beliind  them,  that  both  their  fize  and  fpecies 
might  be  diilinguifhed  by  it.  When  he  took  fome  of 
the  water  out  of  the  fea,  and  ftirred  it  ever  fo  little 
with  his  hand,  in  the  dark,  he  always  faw  in  it  an  in- 
ijnitc  number  of  bright  pirticles  ;  and  he  had  the  fame 
appearance  whenever  he  dipped  a  piece  of  linen  in  the 
fea,  and  wrung  it  in  a  dark  place,  even  though  it  was 
half  dry  ;  and  he  obferved,  that  when  the,fparkles  fell 
upon  any  tiling  that  was  folid,  it  would  continue  ftiinlng 
for  fome  hours  together. 
His  conjee-  After  mentioning  feveral  circumftances  which  did 
turf;s  con-  not  contribute  to  this  appearance,  this  father  obferves, 
ca^"^  ''"■^  that  it  depeads  very  much  upon  the  quaUty  af  the  ivater  ; 
and  he  ivas  pretty  fure  that  this  light  is  the  greatelt 
when  the  water  is  fatteft,  and  fulleft  of  foam.  For  in 
the  main  fea,  he  fays,  the  water  is  not  everywhere 
equally  pure  ;  and  that  fometimes,  if  linen  be  dipped 
in  the  fea,  it  is  clamny  when  it  is  drawn  up  again  : 
and  he  often  obferved,  that  when  the  wake  of  the  fliip 
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was  the  brighteil,  the  water  was  ths  moil  fat  and  Light 
glutinous,  and  that  linen  moiflened  with  it  produce'd'— "v-~^ 
a  great  deal  of  light,  if  it  was  ftirred  or  moved  bri£dy. 
Befides,  in  fome  parts  of  the  fea,  he  faw  a  fubftance 
like  faw  duft,  lomctimes  red  and  foraetimes  yellow  ; 
and  when  he  drew  up  the  water  in  thofe  places,  it 
ivas  always  vlfcous  and  glutinous.  The  failors  told 
him,  that  it  was  the  fpawn  of  whales  ;  that  there  are 
great  quantities  of  it  in  the  north  ;  and  that  fome- 
times, in  the  night,  they  appeared  all  over  of  a  bright 
liglit,  without  being  put  in  motion  by  any  veffel  or  fifti 
paffing  by  them. 

As  a  confirmation  of  this  conjeflure,  that  the  more 
glutinous  the  fea  water  is,  the  more  it  is  difpofed  to 
become  luminous,  he  obferves,  that  one  day  they  took  a 
fifh  which  was  called  a  borate,  the  infide  of  the  mouth  of 
which  was  fo  luminous,  that,  without  any  other  light, 
he  could  read  the  fame  characters  which  he  had  before 
read  by  the  light  in  the  wake  of  the  (liip ;  and  the 
mouth  of  this  filh  was  full  of  a  vifcous  matter,  which, 
when  it  was  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  made  it  im- 
mediately all  0%-er  luminous  ;  though,  when  the  moif- 
ture  was  dried  up,  the  light  was  extinguillied. 

The  abbe  Nollet  was  much  Ihuck  with  the  lutni- ^b^e  Nol- 
noufnefs  of  the  fea  when  he  was  at  Ver.ice  in  1749 ;  let's  theorj-, 
and,  after  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  afcertain  the 
circumllances  of  it,  concluded  that  it  was  occafioned 
by  a  fl.ining  infetf  ;  and  having  examined  the  water 
very  often,  he  at  length  did  find  a  fmall  infect,  which 
he  particularly  defcribes,  and  to  which  he  attributes 
the  hght.  The  fame  hypothefis  had  alfo  occurred  to 
RI.  Vianelli,  profeifor  of  medicine  in  Chioggia  near 
Venice  ;  and  both  he  and  !\I.  Grizellini,  a  phyfician  in 
Venice,  have  given  drawings  of  the  infeifls  from  which 
they  imagined  this  light  to  proceed. 

The  abbe  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  hypothefis, 
by  obferving,  fome  time  after,  the  motion  of  fome  lumi- 
nous particles  in  the  fea.  For,  going  into  the  water, 
and  keeping  his  head  juft  above  the  furface,.  he  faw 
them  dart  from  the  bottom,  which  was  covered  with 
weeds,  to  the  top,  in  a  manner  which  he  thought 
very  much  refembled  the  motions  of  infefts  ;  though, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  catch  tham,  he  only  found 
fome  luminous  fpots  upon  his  handkerchief,  which 
were  enlarged  when  he  preffed  them  with  his  finger. 

M.  le  Roi,  making  a  voyage  on   the  Mediterranean,  Obfcn-a- 
prefently   after  the   abbe  Nollet  made  his  obfervationstionsof  M. . 
at  Venice,  took  notice,  that  in   the  day  time,  the  provv'^  ^°'- 
of  the  fliip  in  motion  threw  up  many    fmall  particles, 
which,  falling   upon  the  water,   rolled  upon  the  furface  ji^,.„5,y„ 
of  the   fea  for  a  few  feconds  before  they  mixed  wilh Pre/eiites, 
it;    and  in  the  night    the  fame  particles,^  as  he  con- ™'- "i- '44- 
eluded,  had  the  appearance  of  fire.     Taking  a  quan- 
tity of    the   water,    the    fame    fmall    fparks    appeared 
whenever  it  was   agitated  •,  but,   as  was  obferved  with 
refpeft  to  Dr  Beale's  experiments,  every  fucceflive  agi- 
tation produced  a  lefs  efFeft  than  the  preceding,  except 
after   being   fuffered  to  reft   a  while  •,  for  then  a  frefh 
agitation  would  make  it  almoft  as  luminous  as  the  firfi. 
This  water,  he  obferved,  would  retain  its   property  of 
fliining  by  agitation  a  day  or  two  ;  but  it  difappeared 
immediately  on   being  fet  on  the  fire,  thotigh  it  was 
not  made  to  boil. 

This  gentleman,  after  giving  much  attention  to  this 
phenomenon,    concludes,  ^  that  it  is  not  occafioned  by 

any 
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tight,  any  fluning  Ini'ed«,  as  the  abbe  Nollet  imagiiieJ  ;  efpe- 
■"~v~-~'  cially  a«,  after  caie*"iilly  examining  forae  of  the  \\i.vii- 
tious  points,  vvK'ch  he  caught  upon  an  handkerchief, 
he  found  them  to  be  round  like  large  piivs  heaJ.«,  but 
xvith  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  any  -iniraal,  though 
he  viewed  them  with  a  microfcope.  He  alfo. found, 
that  the  mixture  of  a  little  fpirit, of  wine  with  water 
juft  drawn  from  the  fea,  would  give  the  appearance  of 
a  great  number  of  little  fparks,  which  would  continue 
vifiWe  longer  than  thofe  in  the  ocean.  All  the  acids, 
and  various  other  liquors,  produced  the  fame  eiTecl, 
though  not  quite  fo  conlpicuouily  ;  but  no  frefli  agi- 
tation would  make  them  luminous  again.  M.  le  Rot 
is  far  from  alTerting  that  there  are  no  luminous  infects 
in  the  fea.  He  even  fuppofes  that  the  abbs  NoUet 
and  M.  Vianelli  had  found  thera.  But  he  was  fatii- 
fied  that  the  fea  is  luminous  chiedy  on  fonie  other  ac- 
count, though  he  does  not  fo  much  as  advance  a  con- 
je£lure  about  what  it  is. 
cperi-  M.    Ant.  Martin    made    many  experiments  on  the 

:nts  by     jj^j^^  ^j  (j/j^g,^  ^^.j[jj  3  ^.[^^y  jg  difcover  the  caufe  of  the 
artiii        I'g'''  o*^  ^1^*  ^^^-     He  thought  that  he  had  reafon  to 
conclude,  from  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  that  all 
fea  fiiTies  have  this  property  ;  but  that  it  Is  not  to  be 
wt  found  In  any   that   are   produced  In  fretli  water.     Np- 

'hnnil.       t)j{|,g  depended  upon  the  colour  of  the  fifties,  except 
j,,     ■     that  he   thought  that  the  white  ones,    and    efpecially 
^  thofe  tliat   had   white  fcales,  were  a  little  more  lumi- 

nous than  others.  This  light,  he  found,  w:is  Increafed 
by  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ;  and  alfo  by  a  fmall  degree 
of  warmth,  though  a  greater  degree  extinguiihed  it. 
This  agrees  with  another  obfervation  of  his,  that  it 
depends  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  moiilure  which  they 
had  about  them^  and  which  a  fmall  degree  of  heat 
would  expel,  when  an  oillnefs  remained  which  did  not 
give  this  light,  but  would  barn  in  the  fire.  Light  from 
the  tieih  of  birds  or  beafts  is  not  fo  bright,  he  fays,  as 
that  which  proceeds  from  fiih.  Human  bodies,  he  fays, 
have  fometimes  emitted  light  about  the  time  that  they 
began  to  putrefy,  and  tlie  walls  and  roof  of  a  place 
in  which  dead  bodies  had  often  been  expofed,  had  a 
kind  of  dew  or  clamininefs  upon  it,  which  was  fome- 
times luminous  ;  and  he  imagined  that  the  lights  which 
are  faid  to  be  feen  In  burylng-grounds  may  be  owing 
to  this  caufe. 
Mr  From  fome    experiments  made  by  ,Mr   Canton,  he 

"'"^  concludes,  that  the  lumlnoufnefs  of  fea  water  is  owing 
to  the  filmy  and  other  putrefcent  fabflances  it  con- 
tains. Oa  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June  1768,  he 
put  a  fmall  frelh  whiting  Into  a  gallon  of  fea  water,  in 
a  nan  which  was  about  1 4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
took  notice  that  neither  the  whiting  nor  the  water, 
when  agitated,  gave  any  light.  A  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, in  the  cellar  where  the  pan  was  placed,  flood 
at  54°.  The  /5th,  at  night,  that  part  of  the  fifh 
which  was  even  with  the  furface  of  the  water  was  lu- 
minous, but  the  water  itfelf  was  dark.  He  drew  the 
end  of  a  ftick  throuj;h  it,  from  one  fide  of  the  pan  to 
the  other  ;  and  the  water  appeared  luminous  behind 
the  ftick  all  the  way,  but  gave  light  only  where  it 
was  difturbed.  When  all  the  water  was  llirred,  the 
whole  became  luminous,  and  appeared  like  milk,  giv- 
ing a  confiderable  degree  of  light  to  the  fides  of  the 
pan  ;  and  it  continued  to  do  fo  for  fome  time  after  it 
was  at  reft.     The  water  v,t.s  moil  luminous  when  the 
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fiili  had  been  in  it  about  28  hours  ;  but  would  not  give 
any  light  by  being  llirred,  after  it  had  been  in  it  three 
days. 

He  then  put  a  gallon  of  frefh  water  into  one  pan, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  fea  water  into  another  ;  and 
into  each  pan  he  put  a  frelh  herring  of  about  three 
ounces.  The  next  night  the  whole  furface  of  the  fea 
water  was  luminous  without  being  llirred  ;  but  it  was 
much  more  fo  when  It  was  put  in  motion  ;  and  the 
-  upper  part  of  the  herring,  which  was  confiderably  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  w  ater,  was  alfo  very  bright  ; 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  frelh  water,  and  the  filli 
that  was  in  it,  were  quite  dark.  There  v.ere  feveral 
very  bright  luminous  fpots  on  different  parts  of  the 
furface  of  the  fea  water  ;  and  the  whole,  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  a  candle,  feemed  covered  with  a  greafy 
fcum.  'I'he  third  night,  the  light  of  the  fea  water 
while  at  reft,  was  very  little,  if  at  all  lefs  than  before  ; 
but  when  llirred,  its  light  was  fo  great  as  to  difcover 
the  time  by  a  watch,  and  the  fiih  in  It  appeared  as  a 
dark  fubftance.  After  this,  its  light  was  evidently 
decreafing,  but  was  not  quite  gene  before  the  7th  night. 
The  frelh  water  and  the  fiih  in  it  were  perfedlly  dark 
during  the  whole  time.  The  thermometer  was  gene- 
rally above  60''. 

The  preceding  experiments  were  made  with  fea 
water  ;  but  he  now  made  ufe  of  other  water.  Into  which 
he  put  common  or  fea  fait,  till  he  found,  by  an  hydro- 
meter, that  it  was  of  the  fame  fpecinc  gravity  with  the 
fea  water  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  another  gallon  of 
water,  he  dilfolved  two  pounds  of  fait  ;  and  into  each 
of  thefe  waters  he  put  a  fmall  frelh  herring.  The  next 
evening  the  whole  furface  of  the  artificial  fea  water 
was  luminous  without  being  ftirred  ;  but  gave  much 
more  light  when  it  was  dillurbed.  It  appeared  exaftly 
like  the  real  fea  water  In  the  preceding  experiment  ; 
its  light  lafted  about  the  fame  lime,  and  went  off  in 
the  fame  manner  :  while  the  other  water,  which  was 
almoll  as  fait  as  it  could  be  made,  never  gave  any 
light.  The  herring  which  was  taken  out  of  it  the 
feventh  night,  and  walhed  from  its  fait,  was  found  firm 
and  r.veet  ;  but  the  other  herring  was  very  foft  and 
putrid,  much  more  f>  than  that  which  had  been  kept 
as  long  in  frelli  water.  If  a  herring,  in  warm  weather, 
be  put  into  10  gallons  of  artificial  fea  water,  inftead 
of  one,  the  water,  he  fays,  will  flill  become  luminous, 
but  Its  light  will  not  be  fo  ilrong. 

It  appeared  by  fome  of  the  firll  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeft,  that  /teat  extinguilhes  the  light  of  putref- 
cent fubftances.  Mr  Canton  alfo  attended  to  this  clr- 
cumllance  ;  and  obferves,  that  though  the  greateft. 
fummer  heat  is  well  known  to  promote  putrefaiflion, 
yet  20  degrees  more  than  that  of  the  human  blood 
feems  to  hinder  it.  For  putting  a  fmall  piece  of  a 
luminous  fiih  into  a  thin  glafs  ball,  he  found,  that 
water  of  the  heat  of  1 1 8  degrees  would  extinguilh  its 
light  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute  ;  but  that,  on  taking 
it  out  of  the  water,  it  would  begin  to  recover  its  light 
in  about  i  o  feconds  j  but  it  was  never  afterwards  fo 
bright  as  before. 

Mr  Canton  made  the  fame  obfervation  that  Mr  Ant. 
Martin  had  done,  viz.  that  feveral  kinds  of  river  fifii 
could  not  be  made  to  give  light,  in  the  fame  circura- 
ftances  in  which  any  fea  fiih  became  luminous.  He 
fays,  however,  that  a  piece  of  carp  made  the  water  very 
lumioouf, 
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T.ii,1if.     luminouf,  tlicugli  the   outfide,  or  Tcaly  part  of  it,  did 
^"~~*''~~'  not  (liine  at  all. 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  perfons  who  roay  choofc  to  re- 
peat his  experiments,  he  obferves,  that  artificial  fea  wa- 
ter may  be  made  without  the  ufe  of  an  hydrometer,  by 
the  proportion  of  four  ounces  avoirdupois  of  fait  to  feven 
pints  of  water,  wine  meafure. 

A  very  elaborate  paper  on  the  fubjeft  by  Dr  Hulme 
appeared  in  the  Piiilofophical  Tranfa'itions  for  1800,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers,  and  to  Chemistry,  p.  451. 
Tne  ocean  From  undoubted  obfervations,  however,  it  appears, 
luminous  that  in  many  places  of  the  ocean  it  is  covered  with  lumi- 
f  ^'""  """'  infeets  to  a  very  confidcrable  extent.  M.  Dagelet, 
a  French  allronomcr  who  returned  from  the  Terra  Au- 
ftralis  in  the  year  1774,  brought  with  him  fcveral  kinds 
of  worms  which  (bine  in  water  when  it  is  fet  in  motion ; 
and  M.  Rigaud,  in  a  paper  inferted  (if  we  are  not  mif- 
taken)  in  the  Journal  des  S^avans  for  the  month  of 
March  1770,  affirms,  that  the  luminous  furface  of  the 
fea,  from  the  port  of  Brefl  to  the  Antilles,  contains  an 
immenfe  quantity  cf  little,  round,  Ihining  polypufes  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter.  Other  learned 
men,  who  acknowledge  the  exiflence  of  thefe  luminous 
animals,  cannot,  however,  be  perfuaded  to  confider 
them  as  the  caufe  of  all  that  light  and  fcintillation  that 
appear  on  the  furface  of  the  ocean  :  they  think  that 
fome  fubftance  of  the  phofphorus  kind,  arifing  from  pu- 
trefaflion,  muft  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  this 
phenomenon.  M.  Godehoue  has  publilhed  curious  ob- 
fervations on  a  kind  of  fiih  called  in  French  bonite,  al- 
ready mentioned  •,  and  though  he  has  obferved,  and  ac- 
curately defcribed,  feveral  of  the  luminous  infedVs  that 
:ire  found  in  fea  water,  he  is,  neverthelefs,  of  opinion, 
that  the  fcintillation  and  darning  light  of  the  fea  pro- 
ceed from  the  oily  and  greafy  fubilances  with  which  it 
is  impregnated. 

The  abbe  NoUet  was  long  of  opinion,  that  the  light 
of  the  fea  proceeded  from  eleftricity  (a^  ;  though  he 
afterwards  feemed  inclined  to  think,  that  this  pheno- 
menon was  caufed  by  fmall  animals,  either  by  their  lu- 
minous afpecl,  or  at  leaf!  by  fome  liquor  or  etfluvia 
which  they  emitted.  He  did  not,  however,  exclude 
other  caufes ;  among  thefe,  the  fpawn  or  fry  of  filh  de- 
ferves  to  be  noticed.  M.  Dagelet,  failing  into  the  bay 
of  Antongil,  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  obferved  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  fry  which  covered  the  furface 
of  the  fea  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  which  he  at  firll 
took  for  banks  of  fand  on  account  of  their  colour  j  they 
eshaled  a  difagreeable  odour,  and  the  fea  had  appear- 
ed with  uncommon  fplendor  fome  days  before.  The 
fame  accurate  obferver,  perceiving  the  fea  remarkably 
luminous  in  the  road  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  during 
a  perfefl  calm,  remarked,  th^t  the  oars  of  the  canoes 
produced  a  whitilh  and  pearly  kind  of  luftre  ;  when  he 
took  in  his  hand  the  water  which  contained  this  phof- 
phorus, he  difcerned  in  it,  for  fome  minutes,  globules 
of  light  as  large  as  the  heads  of  pins.  When  he  prelTed 
thefe  globules,  they  appeared  to  his  touch  like  a  foft 
and  thin  pulp  ;  and  fome  days  after  the  fea  %vas  covered 
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near  tlic  coafls  with  whole  banks  of  thefe  little  filL  in     T>;1/ 
innumerable  multitudes.  ^"■v— ' 

To  putrefsL^ior.,  alfo,  fome  are  willing  to  attribute 
that  luminous  appearance  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
ignis  fattius,  to  which  the  credulous  vulgar  alcribe  very  Ig""/"- 
extraordinary  and  efpecially  m'.ciiirvcus  powers,  li^""^ 
is  mofl  frequently  oblerved  in  joggy  places  and  near 
rivers,  though  foraetimes  alfo  i.i  dry  places.  By  its 
appearance  benighted  travellers  are  laid  to  liave  been 
fometiroes  milled  into  marlhy  places,  taking  the  light 
which  they  faw  befv,rc  them  for  a  candle  at  a  diRance  ; 
from  ivhich  feemingly  mifchitvous  property  i>  'jas  been 
thought  by  the  vul^'ar  to  be  a  fpirit  of  a  malignant  na. 
ture,  and  been  named  accordingly  W:/l  ivith  a  ic- ,'.  or 
"Jack  It/.'/;  a  lantlicrn  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo  it  pro- 
bably had  its  Latin  name  ignis  Jaluus. 

This  kind  of  light  is  faid  to  be  fiequent  about  bury- 
ing places  and  dunghills.  Some  countries  are  alfo 
remarkable  for  it,  as  abrut  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  fome 
parts  of  Spain  and  Ethiopia.  Its  forms  are  fo  un- 
certain and  variable  that  they  can  fcarce  be  defcribed, 
efpecially  as  few  philofoohical  obfervers  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  it.  Dr  Derham,  however, 
happened  one  night  to  perceive  one  of  them,  and  got 
fo  near  that  he  could  have  a  very  advantageous  view 
of  it.  This  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  be  obtained  ;  for, 
among  ether  fingularities  of  the  'gnis  fatuus,  it  is 
obferved  to  avoid  the  approach  of  any  perfon,  and 
fly  from  place  to  place  as  if  it  was  animated.  That 
which  Dr  Derham  obferved  was  in  fome  boggy  ground 
betwixt  two  rocky  hills  ;  and  the  night  was  dark  anfj 
calm  ;  by  which  means,  probably,  he  was  enabled  to 
advance  within  tivo  or  three  yards  of  it.  It  appeared 
like  a  complete  body  of  light  u-ithout  any  di^ifion,  fo 
that  he  was  fure  it  could  not  be  occafioned  by  infeifls 
as  fome  have  fuppofed  ;  the  feparate  lights  ofuhich 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  diliinguilh,  had  it  been 
occafioned  by  them.  The  light  kept  dancing  about 
a  dead  thiftle,  till  a  very  flight  motion  of  the  air,  oc- 
cafioned, as  he  fuppofed,  by  his  near  approach  to  it, 
made  it  jump  to  another  place ;  after  which  it  kept 
flying  before  him  as  he  advanced.  M.  Bcccarla  endea- 
voured to  procure  all  the  intelligence  he  could  concern- 
ing tl-.is  phenomenon,  by  inquiring  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance who  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  oblerving 
it.  Thus  he  obtained  information  that  two  of  thele 
lights  appeared  in  the  plains  about  Bologna,  tlie  one  to 
the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth,  of  that  city,  and 
were  to  be  feen  alraoll  every  dark  niL;ht,  efpecially  that 
to  the  eaft-vard,  giving  a  light  equal  to  an  ordinary 
faggot.  The  latter  appeared  to  a  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance as  he  w»s  travelling  ;  moved  conllantly  be- 
fore him  for  about  a  mile  ;  and  rave  a  better  light 
than  a  torch  which  was  carried  before  him.  Both  thefe 
appearances  gave  a  very  llrong  light,  and  >vere  con- 
Hantly  in  motion,  though  this  various  and  uncertain. 
Sometimes  they  would  rile,  fomelimes  fink  ;  but  com- 
monly they  would  hover  about  fix  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  they  would  alfo  fiequently  difappear  on  a  fud- 

den. 


Ca)  This  hypothefis  was  alfo  maintained   in  j 
Auftrian  fervlce,  under  the  title,  Delf  Elerrecifmo. 
3 


treatife  pubiithcd   at  Venice   in    1746,  by  an  cilicer  in  the 
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Ijg'iT.  deii,  aud  appeal  again  in  fome  olher  place.  They  d.t- 
— ^ '  fercd  alio  in  Cze  and  figure,  ibmetimes  fpreading  pret- 
ty uide,  and  then  contracling  therfifelvesj  fometimes 
breaking  into  two,  and  then  joining  again.  Sometimes 
ihey  would  appear  like  waves,  at  others  they  would 
fcf.m  to  drop  fparks  of  fire:  they  were  but  little  affeft- 
ed  by  the  wind  ;  and  in  wet  and  rainy  v.eather  were 
frequently  obfervcd  to  cart  a  (Ironger  light  than  in  dry 
weather  :  they  were  alfo  obferved  more  frequently 
when  fnow  lay  upon  the  ground,  than  in  the  hotted 
fummer  j  but  he  wa>  aflbred  that  thc;e  was  not  a  dark 
night  throughout  the  whole  year  in  which  they  were 
not  to  be  feen.  The  ground  to  the  eaflivard  of  Bolog- 
na, where  the  largell  of  thefe  appearances  was  obferved, 
is  a  hard  chalky  foil  mixed  with  clay,  which  will  re- 
tain the  moilluie  for  a  long  time,  but  breaks  and  cracks 
in  hot  weather.  On  the  mountain;,  where  the  foil  is  of 
a  loofer  texture,  and  lefs  capable  of  ^retaining  moillure, 
the  ignesfatui  were  lefs. 

From  the  bell  information  which  M.  Beccaria  was 
able  to  procure,  he  found  that  thefe  lights  were  very 
frequent  about  rivers  and  brooks.  He  concludes 
his  narrative  with  the  following  fmgular  account  : 
"  An  intelligent  gentleman  travelling  in  the  evening, 
between  eight  and  nine,  in  a  mountainous  road  about 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Bologna,  perceived  a  light  which 
thor.p  very  (Irangely  upon  fome  (lones  ivhich  lay  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rioverde.  It  feemed  to  be  about 
two  feet  above  the  rtones,  and  not  far  from  the  water. 
In  fize  and  figure  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  parallelo- 
piped,  fomewhat  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  half 
a  foot  high,  the  longeft  fide  being  pirallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon. Its  light  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  could  plainly 
difcern  by  it  part  of  a  neighbouring  hedge  and  the 
water  of  the  river  ;  only  in  the  eaft  corner  of  it  the 
light  was  rather  faint,  and  the  fqiiare  figure  lefs  per- 
fei5l,  as  if  it  was  cut  off  or  darkened  by  the  fegment  of 
a  circle.  On  examining  it  a  little  nearer,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  it  changed  gradually  from  a  bright 
red,  firft  to  a  yellowifli,  and  then  to  a  pale  colour,  in 
proportion  as  he  drew  nearer  -,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  place  itfelf,  it  quite  vanilhed.  Upon  this  he  Hep- 
ped back,  and  not  only  faw  it  again,  but  found  that 
the  farther  he  went  from  it,  the  ftronger  and  brigliter 
it  grew.  When  he  examined  the  place  of  this  lumi- 
nous appearance,  he  could  perceive  no  fmcU  nor  any 
other  mark  of  fire."  This  account  was  confirmed  by 
another  gentleman,  who  informed  M.  Beccaria,  that  he 
had  feen  the  iame  light  five  or  fix  different  times  in 
ipring  and  in  autumn  -,  and  that  it  always  appeared  of 
the  fame  Ihape,  and  in  the  very  fame  place.  One  night 
in  particular,  he  obferved  it  come  out  of  a  neighbouring 
field  to  fettle  in  the  ufual  place. 

A  very  remarkable  account  of  an  igni.!  fatnus  is 
given  by  Dr  Shaw  in  his  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land. 
It  appeared  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Ephraim,  and  at- 
tended him  and  his  company  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Sometimes  it  would  appear  globular,  or  in  tl:e  fliape  of 
the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  at  others  it  would  fpread  to  fuch 
s  degree  as  to  involve  the  whole  company  in  a  pale  in- 
offeiifive  light,  then  coTitracl  itfelf,  ar.d  fuddenly  dif- 
appear  j  but  in  lefs  than  a  minute  would  appear  again  ; 
fometimes  running  fwiftly  along,  it  would  expand  itfelf 
at  certain  intervals  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres 
of  the  adjacent  mountains.     The  atmofphere  from  the 


beginning  'of  the  evening  hsd  been  reni.irkably  li.l^k  Eiglit 
and  hazy  ;  and  the  dew,  as  they  felt  it  on  the  bridle-;  '~~v~ 
of  tlieir  horfes,  was  very  clammy  and  undliicus. 

Lights  refembiing  the  ignis  fatuus  are  fometir.i',- 
obferved  at  lea,  fkippjng  about  the  mails  and  rigging 
of  (hips  J  and  Dr  Shaw  informs  us,  that  he  hss  iecii 
thefe  in  fuch  weather  as  that  juft  mentioned  when  he 
faw  the  ignis  fatuus  in  Paleftine.  Similar  appearances 
have  been  obferved  in  various  other  fituations ;  and  u  c 
are  told  of  one  which  appeared  about  the  bed  of  a 
woman  in  Milan,  furrounding  it  as  v.ell  as  her  body 
entirely.  This  light  fled  from  the  hand  which  ap- 
proached it-,  but  was  at  length  entirely  difperfed  by  tlie 
motion  of  the  air.  Of  the  fame  kind  alio,  mod  pro- 
bably, are  thofe  fmall  luminous  appearances  which  fo.ue- 
times  appear  in  houfes  or  near  them,  called  in  Scot- 
land E/f  candles,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  portend 
the  death  of  fome  perfon  about  the  houfe.  In  general 
thefe  lights  are  harmlefs,  though  not  always ;  for  we 
have  accounts  of  fome  luminous  vapours  uhich  would 
encompafs  Hacks  of  hay  and  corn,  and  fct  them  0:1 
fire  ;  lb  that  they  became  objecls  of  great  terror  and 
concern  to  the  country  people.  Of  thefe  it  was 
obferved,  that  they  would  avoid  a  drawn  fword,  or 
(harp-pointed  iron  inftruraent,  and  that  they  would 
be  driven  away  by  a  great  noife  ;  both  which  methods 
were  made  ufe  of  to  dilTipate  them  :  and  it  was  like- 
wife  obferved,  that  they  came  from  fome  dillance,  as  It 
were  on  purpofe  to  do  mifchief. 

Several  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  accoimt 
for  thefe  appearances,  but  hitherto  vnth  no  great 
fuccefs ;  nor  Indeed  does  there  feem  to  be  fufficient 
data  for  folving  all  their  phenomena.  Willoughby, 
Ray,  and  others,  have  imagined  that  the  light  was 
occalioned  by  a  number  of  ihining  infefls  j  but  this 
opinion  was  never  fupported  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  gain  much  ground.  The  ignis  fatuus  feen  by  Dr 
Derham  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  all  the  other  in- 
ftances  we  have  related  feem  to  demonltrate  the 
contrary.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  it  a  vapcur  Ihin- 
ing without  heat ;  and  fuppofes  that  there  is  the  fame 
difference  between  the  vapour  of  ignis  fatuus  and 
flame,  that  there  is  between  the  fliining  or  rotten 
wood  and  burning  coals.  But  though  this  feems  gene- 
rally to  be  the  cafe,  there  are  llill  fome  exceptions, 
as  has  been  inftanced  in  the  %'apours  which  fet  fire  to 
the  flacks  of  com.  Dr  Prieftley  fuppofes  that  the  light 
is  of  the  lame  nature  with  that  produced  by  putref- 
cent  fubllances  ;  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
eleclrlcal  fluid  is  principally  concerned  •,  but  none 
have  attempted  to  give  -  any  particular  iolution  of  the 
phenomena. 

From  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  ignis  fatuus 
in  marfhes,  moill  ground,  burying  places,  and  dung- 
hills, we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  putrefaclion 
is  concerned  in  the  producTIon  of  it.  I'his  procefs, 
we  know,  is  attended  with  the  cmiirion  of  an  aqueous 
fteam,  together  witli  a  quantity  of  fixed,  inflammable, 
and  azotic  air?,  all  blended  together  in  the  form 
of  vapour.  It  Is  !Ike',\ife  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  heat  J  and  we  know  lliat  there  are  fome  va- 
pours, that  of  fulphur  particularly,  which  become  lu- 
minous, with  a  degree  of  heat  much  lefs  than  that  fulli- 
cient  to  fet  fire  to  combuftible  bodies.  There  is  no 
JnconCftcncy,  .  therefore,   in  fuppoiing  that  the  putrid" ' 
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vHpour  ma}'  be  capable  of  lliiniug  Hitli 
degree  of  heat  than  that  of  lulphur,  and  confcquently 
become  luminous  by  that  which  putrefaflion  alone  af- 
fords. This  would  account  for  the  ijru's  Jh/iius,  were 
it  only  a  lleady  luminous  vapour  arifmg  from  places 
ivhcre  putrid  matters  are  contained ;  but  its  extreme 
mobility,  and  flying  from  one  place  to  another  on  the 
approach  of  any  perfon,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  this 
principle.  If  one  quantity  of  the  putrid  vapour  be- 
comes luminous  by  means  of  heat,  all  the  reft  ought 
to  do  fo  likewife  ;  fo  that,  though  we  may  allow  heat 
and  putrefaftion  to  be  concerned,  yet  of  necetTity  we 
murt  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  agent,  which  cannot 
be  any  other  than  eleiffricity.  W'ithout  tiiis,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conceive  how  any  body  of  niove;ible  vapour 
iliould  not  be  cairied  away  by  the  wind  ;  but  fo  far  is 
this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  ig/ies  fnlui,  defcribcd 
by  M.  Beccaria,  were  but  little  aftefled  by  the  wind. 
It  is  belides  proved  by  inidoubtcd  experiment,  that 
eleftricity  always  is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  heat  ; 
and  this,  honever  fmall,  may  be  fuflicient  to  give  a  lu- 
minous property  to  any  vapour  on  which  it  afls  ftrong- 
]y  ;  net  to  mention,  that  the  eleftric  fluid  itfelf  is  no 
other  than  that  of  ligTit,  and  may  therefore  by  its  aflion 

'Cafily  produce  a  luminous  appearance  independent  of 
any  vapour. 

We  have  a  ftrong  proof  that  eleflricity  is  con- 
cerned, or  indeed  the  principal  agent,  in  producing 
the  ignis  fatuiis,  from  an  experiment  related  by  Dr 
Prieltley  of  a  flame  of  this  kind  being  artificially  pro- 
tiuccd.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  making  many 
eleflrical  experiments  for  a  whole  afternoon  in  a  fmall 
room,  on  going  out  of  it,  obferved  a  flame  following 
him  at  fome  little  diftance.  This,  ive  have  no  reafon 
to  doubt,  was  a  tiue  ignis  fatuus,  and  the  circumflances 
neceflary  to  produce  it  were  then  prefent,  viz.  an  at- 
mofphere  impregnated  with  animal  vapour,  and  like- 
■svife  flrongly  eledlrified.  Both  thefe  circumflances  un- 
doubtedly muft  have  taken  place  in  the  prelent  cafe  ■, 

'for  the  quantity  of  perfpiration  emitted  by  a  human 
body  is  by  no  means  inconfiderable  ;  and  it,  as  well  as 
the  elcftricity,  would  be  Collefted  by  reafon  of  the 
i'mallnefs  of  the  room.  In  this  cafe,  however,  there 
feems  to  have  been  a  confiderable  difference  between 
the  artificial  ignis  fnluus  and  thofe  commonly  met  with ; 
for  this  flame  folio-wed  the  gentleman  as  he  went  out 
of  the  room  ;  but  the  natural  ones  commonly  fly 
from  thofe  who  approach  them.  I'his  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  a  difference  between  the  eleiflricity 
of  the  atmofphere  in  the  one  room  and  the  other ;  in 
which  cafe  the  flame  would  naturally  be  attrafled  to- 
vvards  that  place  where  the  eleiflricity  was  either  dif- 
ferent in  quality  or  in  quantity ;  but  in  the  natural 
way,  where  all  bodies  may  be  fuppofed  equally  elec- 
trified for  a  great  way  round,  a  repulfioii  will  as  natu- 
rally take  place.  Still,  however,  this  does  not  feem  to 
be  always  the  cafe.  In  thofe  inflances  where  travellers 
have  been  attended  by  an  ignis  fatmis,  we  cajmot  fup- 
pofe  it  to  have  been  influenced  by  any  other  power  than 
what  we  call  aitraflion,  and  which  eleflricity  is  very 
capable  of  producing.  Its  keeping  at  fome  diflance  is 
likewife  eafily  accounted  for;  as  we  know  that  bodies 
poflefl'cd  of  different  quantities  of  cleffiicity  may  be 
•made  to  attraft  one  another  for  a  certain  Ipace,  and 
■then  repel  without  having    ever    come    into    cont:  ff . 
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On  this  principle  we  may  account  for  the  light  which 
furrounded  the  woman  at  Milan,  but  fled  from  the  ^ 
hand  of  any  other  perfon.  On  the  fame  principle  may 
we  account  for  thefe  mifchievous  vapours  which  fet 
fire  to  the  hay  and  corn  flacks,  but  were  driven  awav 
by  prefenting  to  them  a  pointed  Iron  iiiftrument,  or  by 
making  a  noife.  Both  thefe  are  known  to  have  a  great 
effefl  upon  the  eledlric  matter ;  and  by  means  of  either, 
even  lightning  may  occaiionally  be  made  to  fall  upon 
or  to  avoid  particular  places,  according  to  the  circum- 
flances by  w'hich  the  general  mafs  happens  to  be  affedled 
at  that  time. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  raoft  probable,  that 
the  ignis  fatuus  is  a  colleflion  of  vapour  of  the  pu- 
trefcent  kind,  very  much  aftefted  by  eleftricity  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  which,  it  will  either  give  a 
weak  or  ftrong  light,  or  even  fet  fire  to  certain  fub- 
ftances  difpofed  to  receive  its  operation.  This  opinion 
feems  greatly  to  be  confiimed  from  fom.e  luminous  ap- 
pearances oblerved  in  privies,  where  the  putrid  vapours 
have  even  collefied  themlelves  into  balls,  and  exploded 
violently  on  the  approach  of  a  candle.  'I  his  lafl  effciS, 
however,  we  cannot  fo  well  alcribe  to  the  eleflricity,  as 
to  the  accenfion  of  the  inflammable  air  which  frequently 
abounds  in  fuch  places. 

In  the  appendix  to  Dr  Prieflley's  third  volume  of 
Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Air,  Mr  Warltire 
gives  an  account  of  fome  very  remarkable  ignes  falui, 
which  he  obferved  on  the  road  to  Bromfgrove,  about 
five  miles  from  Birmingham.  The  time  of  obfervation 
was  the  1 2th  of  December  1776,  before  day-light.  A 
great  many  ef  thefe  lights  were  playing  in  an  adjacent 
field,  in  different  diredlions  ;  from  fome  of  which  there 
fuddenly  fprimg  up  bright  branches  of  light,  fomething 
refembling  the  explofion  of  a  rocket  that  contained 
many  brilliant  ftars,  if  the  difcharge  was  upwards,  in- 
ftead  of  the  ufual  direSion  ;  and  the  hedge  and  trees 
on  each  fide  of  the  hedge  were  illuminated.  This  ap- 
pearance continued  but  a  few  feconds,  and  then  the 
jack-a-lanterns  played  as  before.  Mr  Warltire  was  not 
near  enough  to  obferve  if  the  apparent  explofions  were 
attended  with  any  report. 

Cronftedt  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ignis  fatuus, 
as  well  as  the  meteors  caWtA  failing Jiars,  are  owing  to 
colleftions  of  inflammable  air  raifed  to  a  great  height 
in  the  atmofphere.  But,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  vaft  height  at  which  they  move  evidently  fliows 
that  they  cannot  be  the  effeft  of  any  gravilaling  vapour 
whatever  ;  for  the  lighteft  inflammable  air  is  one-twelfth 
of  that  of  the  common  atmofphere  :  and  we  have  no 
reafon  to  believe,  that  at  the  diflance  of  40  or  30  miles 
from  the  earth,  the  latter  has  near  one-twelfth  of  its 
weight  at  the  furface.  From  the  account  given  by 
Mr  Warltire,  we  fliould  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  there 
is  a  ftrong  athnity  betwixt  the  ignes  fatui  and  fire  balls, 
infomuch  that  the  one  might  be  very  eafily  converted 
into  the  other.  From  this  then  we  muft  afcribe  an 
eleftrical  origiu  to  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Elec- 
tricity, we  know,  can  affume  both  thefe  appearances,  as 
is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  points :  or  even  when  the  at- 
mofphere is  violently  cUflrified,  as  around  the  flring 
of  an  cleftrical  kite,  which  always  will  appear  to  be 
furrounded  with  a  blue  flame  in  the  night,  if  the  elec- 
tricity be  very  flrong. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  .^lefliicity  afting  up- 
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Li?ht.  on  a  fnnall  quantity  of  atmofpheiical  air,  with  a  certain 
-~~\'~—'  degree  of  vigour,  will  produce  an  appearance  refem- 
bling  an  iqnisfatuus;  with  a  fuperior  force  it  will  pro- 
duce a  fire  ball;  and  a  fudilen  increafe  of  electrical 
power  might  produce  thofe  fparks  and  apparent  cx- 
plofions  obferved  by  Mr  Warltire.  The  only  diffi- 
culty therefore  is,  \Vhy  dees  eleftricity  exert  its  power 
upon  one  portion  of  the  atmofphere  rather  than  an- 
other,  feeir.g  it  has  an  opportunity  of  diffufing  itfelf 
equally  through  the  whole  ?  To  this  it  feems  im- 
poflible  to  give  any  other  reafon  than  that  we  fee  the 
faCl  is  fo ;  and  that  in  all  cafes  where  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  eleflrified  air  or  vapour,  there  will  be  an  accu- 
mulation in  one  part  rather  than  another.  Thus,  in 
the  experiment  already  related,  where  the  gentlcnsan 
perceived  a  blue  flame  following  him,  the  whole  air 
of  the  room  was  eleclrified,  but  the  greateft  power  of 
the  fluid  was  exerted  on  that  which  gave  the  luminous 
appearance. 

Witii  regard  to  the  ufes  of  the  tgnes  fa'ui  in  the 
fyflera  of  nature,  we  can  only  fay,  that  they  feem  to 
be  accidental  appearances  refulting  from  the  motion  of 
the  eleflric  fluid,  and,  no  doubt,  like  other  meteors 
fubfervient  to  the  prefervation  of  its  equilibrium,  and 
thus  are  uieful  in  preventing  thofe  dreadful  commo- 
tions which  enfue  when  a  proper  medium  for  fo  doing 
is  deficient. 
liofphcric  A  light  in  fome  refpefts  fimilar  to  thofe  above  men- 
;l>t.  tioned  has  been  found  to  proceed   from  that  celebrated 

chemical  production  called  phnfphorus,  which  always 
tends  to  decompofe  itfelf,  fo  as  to  take  fire  by  the  accels 
of  air  only.  Phofphrrus,  therefore,  when  it  emits 
light,  is  properly  a  body  ignited  ;  though  when  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  it  is  ufed,  as  what  is  left  after  draw- 
ing it  over  paper,  or  what  may  be  diffolved  in  elTential 
oil,  the  heat  is  not  feniible.  But  perhaps  the  matter 
which  emits  the  light  in  v.hit  we  call  putrefcast  fub- 
Jlanrcs  may  be  fimilar  to  it,  though  it  be  generated  by 
a  different  procefs,  and  burn  with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat. 
Putrefcence  does  not  feem  to  be  neceflfary  to  the  light 
of  glow-worms  or  of  the  pholadc;  and  yet  their  light 
is  fulhciently  fimilar  to  that  of  fiiining  wood  or  fit  111, 
Eleclric  light  is  unqueftionably  fimilar  to  that  of  phof- 
phorus,  though  the  fource  of  it  is  apparently  very  dif- 
ferent. 

.  Kunckel  formed  his  phofphorus  into  a  kind  of  pills 
about  the  fize  of  peas,  which  being  moiftened  a  little, 
aiid  fcraped  in  the  dark,  yielded  a  very  confiderable 
light,  but  not  without  fmoke.  The  light  was  much 
more  pleafing  when  eight  or  ten  of  thefe  pills  were  put 
into  a  glafs  of  water ;  for  being  fliaken  in  the  dark, 
the  whole  glafs  feemed  to  be  filled  with  light.  Kunc- 
kel alfo  reduced  his  phofphorus  into  the  form  of  larger 
ftones;  which  being  warmed  by  a  perfon's  hand,  and 
rubbed  upon  paper,  would  defcribe  letters  that  were 
very  legible  in  the  dark. 

The  greateft  variety  of  experiments  with  the  light 
of  phofphorus  was  made  by  Dr  Slate  ;  who  fays,  that 
the  liquid  phofphorus  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
folid  phofphorus  dilTolved  in  any  of  the  eiTcntial  oils) 
v.'ould  not  hurt  even  a  lady's  hand  j  or  that,  when  the 
hr.nds  or  face  were  waflied  with  it,  it  \vould  not  only 
m-ike  thtm  vifible  to  other  perfons  in  the  dark,  but  that 
the  light  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  make  other  neigh- 
bouring objefts  vifible. 
Vol.  Xil.  Part  1. 
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When  the  folid  pliofphorus  is  quite  immerfed  in  wa-  Light- 
ter,  he  obferves  that  it  ceafes  to  Ihine  ;  hut  that  if  any  '  '""^ 
part  of  it  chance  to  emerge,  or  get  into  the  air,  it  will 
•fliine  though  the  glafs  be  hermetically  fealed.  In  a 
large  glafs  he  kept  it  without  water  for  fevcra!  day;ij 
and  yet  it  continued  (liiuing,  with  very  little  diminu- 
tion of  its  light  or  weight.  If  the  letters  that  were  writ- 
ten with  this  phofpiiorus  were  warmed  by  the  fire,  they 
prefcntly  became  dark  lines,  which  continued  upon  the 
paper,  like  ink.  To  try  how  much  light  u-as  given  by 
a  fmall  quantity  of  this  phofphorus,  he  obferved  that 
it  continued  to  flame  in  the  open  air  for  feven  or 
eight  days  ;  the  light  being  vifible  whenever  he  Ihut 
his  window. 

As  air  was  generally  thought  to  contain  the  pabu- 
lum  of  flame,  Dr  Slare  was  determined  to  try  this  with 
refpedl  to  phofphorus ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  placed 
a  large  piece  of  it  in  a  receiver  ;  but  upon  exhaufting 
it,  be  perceived  that  it  became  more  luminous,  and 
that,  upon  admitting  the  air,  it  returned  to  its  former 
ftate.  This  property  of  the  light  of  phofphoru;,  which 
is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  (hining  wood  and  filhes, 
was  alio  afcertained  by  feveral  very  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Mr  Haukfhee's. 

Endeavouring  to  blow  the  phofphorus  into  a  flame 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  Dr  Slare  found  that  it  was  pre- 
fently  blown  out,  and  that  it  was  a  confiderable  time 
before  the  light  re\aved  again.  All  liquors  would  ex- 
tinguilli  this  light  when  the  phofphorus  ivas  put  into 
them  ;  nor  would  it  fliine  or  burn,  though  it  was  even 
boiled  in  the  moll  inflammable  liquors,  as  oil  of  olives, 
fpirit  of  turpentine,  or  even  fpirit  of  wine. 

In  order  to  keep  his  phofphorus  from  confumin'j, 
he  ufed  to  put  it  in  a  glals  of  v/ater  ;  and  fometimc>  I'e- 
has  feen  it,  when  thus  immerfed  in  water,  make  fuch 
bright  and  vigorous  corufcations  in  the  air,  as,  he  favs, 
would  furprife  and  frighten  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to 
the  phenomenon.  This  fiery  meteor,  he  fays,  is  con- 
trafted  in  its  pafl'age  through  the  ivater,  but  expands 
as  foon  as  it  gets  above  it.  If  any  perfon  would  make 
this  experiment  to  advantage,  he  informs  them  that  the 
glafs  mufi  be  deep  and  cyhndrical,  and  not  above  three 
quarters  filled  with  water.  This  elTea  he  perceived  in 
warm  weather  only,  and  never  in  cold. 

The  phofphorus  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is 
prepared  from  urine  ;    but  in    fome   cafes    the   fvveat, 
which  is  fimilar  to  urine,    has    been    obferved    to   be 
phofphoraceous,  without   any  preparation.     This  once  ^I'fla  C<f/i- 
happened  to  a  perfon  who  ufed  to  cnt  great  quantities rienfa, 
of  fait,  and  who  was  a  little  fubjeft  to  the   gout,  after  ™'-^'- 
fweating  with   violent  exercife.      Stripping   himfelf   in'''-'^'^' 
the  dark,  his  fliirt  feemed  to  be  all  0:1  fire,  which  fur- 
prifed  him  very  much.      Upon  examination,  red  fpots 
were  found  upon  his  fliirt  ;  and  the  phyljcian  who  was 
prefent  'perceived  an   urinous  fmell,  though  it  had  no- 
thing in  it  of  volatile  alkali,   but  of  the  muriatic  acid  : 
the  fame,  he  fays,  that  iilucs  from  cabbage  much  fail- 
ed, and  ftrongly  fermented. 

The  eafieft  method  of  accounting  for  all  thefe  kinds  '^"  ''"•''^ 
of  lights,  perhaps,   is  from  eleclricity.     If  light  confifts  HZ'ti'iox 
in  a  certain  vibration  of  the  electric  fluid  «,  then  it  fol-fn™X! 
lows,  that  in  whatever  fubflancts  fuch  a  vibration  takes  tricity 
place,  there  light  muft  appear,   whetl:er  i;i  putrefcent  *  ^<^5  ^'''■' 
animal  fubftances,  fea  water,  phofphorus,  or  any  thine  *'''"*>'■ 
elfe.     We  know  \\\A  the   electric  matter  pervades  afl 
C  tetrtftiial 
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I-'.s'it.      terrefttial  fdbRances,  and  is'very  liable  to  be  fct  in  ino- 
'  tion  from  caufes  of  vvli'ch  we   are   ignorant.     The  ac- 

tion of  the  air  by  which  putrefiiftioii  is  produced  may 
be  one  of  ihefe  caul'os ;  and  it  can  by  no  means  appear 
ilirpriling  that  ihe  eleflric  matter  fliould  ad.  in  the  bo- 
flics  of  living  animals  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
jjermanCiit  light,  when  we  certainly  know  it  afts  in 
iorae  of  ther.i  fo  powerfully  as  to  produce  a  fi»ock  Gmi- 
Jar  to  that  of  a  charged  phial.>— Oa  this  i'u'ojccl  we 
(hall  only  obferve  farther,  that  when  this  vibration  In- 
comes fo  powerful  as  to  penetrate  the  folid  fubllance'^of 
the  body  itfclf,  the  luminous  body  then  becomes  tranf- 
])arent,  as  in  the  milk  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  article  •,  but  when  it  is  only  fuperficial,  the  body, 
though  it  emits  light,  is  itfelf  opaque. 

Light  from  Diamonds.  Among  luminous  bodies  the 
diamond  is  to  be  reckoned  ;  as  fome  diamonds  are  know  n 
to  (liine  in  the  dark.  But  on  account  of  the  fceblencfs 
of  their  fjilendoui',  it  is  nacefi'ary  for  the  perfon  who  is 
to  obferve  them,  previoully  to  (lay  in  the  dark  at  le:;il: 
a  quarter  of  sn  hour  j  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  may 
be  dilated  and  enlarged,  and  fo  rendered  capable  of 
lecciving  a  large  quantity  of  the  rays  of  light.  I\I.  du 
Fay  has  alfo  obferved,  that  the  eyes  ought  to  be  (but 
for  this  time,  or  at  leaft  one  of  them  j  and  that,  in  that 
cafe,  the  light  of  the  diamond  is  afterwards  only  feen  by 
»hat  eye  which  has  been  fliut.  Before  the  diamond  is 
brought  irto  the  dark  room,  it  mull  be  expofed  to  the 
faniliine,  or  at  leaft  to  the  open  daylight,  to'imbibe 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  rays ;  and  this  is  done  in  one 
minute,  or  even  lefs ;  eight  or  ten  feconds  having 
been  found  to  furnilh  as  much  light  as  a  ftone  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  :  and  when  brought  into  the  dark, 
its  light  continues  about  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes, 
weakening  all  the  while]  by  inftnfible  degrees.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  in  bodies  fo  extremely  fimilar  to 
each  other  as  diamonds  are,  forae  fliould  have  this  pro- 
perty of  imbibing  the  fun's  rays,  and  Ihining  in  the 
dark,  and  that  others  fliould  not  ;  yet  fo  it  is  found 
to  be  by  experiment,  and  the  moft  nearly  refembling 
flones  (hall  be  found  one  to  have  tliis  property,  and 
another  to  be  defiitute  of  it  ;  while  many  of  the  moll 
diJirailar  have  the  property  in  comtoon.  There  feems 
lo  be  no  rule,  nor  even  the  leaft  traces  of  any  imper- 
fefl  rule  of  judging,  which  diamonds  have,  and  which 
have  not  this  property  •,  their  natural  brightnefs,  their 
j^urity,  their  fize,  or  their  ibape,  contribute  nothing  to 
it :  and  all  that  has  been  yet  difcovered  of  the  leaft  re- 
gularity among  them,  is,  that  all  yellow  diamonds 
liave  this  property.  This  is  fuppofe.d  to  arife  from 
their  having  more  fulphur  in  their  compofition,  and 
therefore  illuminaung  more  readily,  or  emitting  a  more 
\'ifible  fiame. 

The  burning  of  diamonds  is  a  term  ufed  among  the 
jewellers,  for  putting  them  into  a  fierce  fire,  as  they 
frequently  do,  when  they  are  fouled  with  brown,  or 
yellow,  or  the  like  ;  this  always  divefts  thera  of  their 
colour,  without  doing  them  the  lesft  fenfible  injury. 
M.  du  Fay,  having  been  informed  of  this  common  prac- 
tice, formed  a  conjeflure,  that  the  difference  of  dia- 
mo  ids  in  their  ftiining  or  not  ftiining  in  the  dark,  was 
owing  to  it ;  and  that  either  all  thofe  which  had  been 
burnt,  or  all  thofe  which  had  not,  were  thofe  which 
alone  flione  in  the  dark.  But  this  was  found  an  erro- 
neous conjeflure  5  for  two  diamonds,  one  lucid  in  the 


dark,  the  other  not,  vvcre  both  burnt,  and  afterwards 
both  were  found  to  retain  the  fame  properties  they  ' 
bad  before.  It  is  not  only  the  open  funiblne,  or  open 
daylight,  which  gives  to  ihefe  diamonds  the  pojver  of 
(hiniiig  in  the  dark  ;  they  receive  it  in  the  fame  manner 
even  if  laid  under  a  glafs,  or  plunged  in  water  or  in 
milk. 

M.  du  Fay  tried  whether  it  was  poffible  to  make  the 
diamond  retain,  for  any  longer  time,  the  light  it  natu- 
rally parts  with  fo  foon  :  and  found,  that  if  the  dia- 
mond, after  being  expofed  to  the  light,  bccoveied  with 
black  wax,  it  »vill  ii.ine  itt  the  da.k,  as  well  fix  hours 
afterwards  as  at  the  time  it  was  firll  impregnated  with 
the  light. 

The  imbibing  light,  in  this  manner,  being  fo  nice 
a  property  as  not  to  be  found  in  feveral  diamonds,  it 
■was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  be  found  in  any 
other  flones :  accordingly,  on  trial,  the  ruby,  the  fap- 
phire,  and  the  topaz,  were  found  wholly  deftitute  of 
it  ;  and  among  a  large  number  of  rough  emeralds,  one 
only  ivas  found  to  pofiefs  it.  Such  is  the  ftrange  un- 
certainty of  thefe  accidents. 

All  the  other  lefs  precious  ftones  were  tried,  and 
found  not  to  poffefs  this  properly  of  imbibing  light 
from  the  daylight  or  fualhine,  but  they  all  became 
luminous  by  the  ditferent  means  of  healing  or  friftion  : 
with  this  difference,  that  fome  acquired  it  by  one  of 
thefe  methods,  and  others  by  the  other  ;  each  being 
unaffected  by  that  which  gave  the  property  to  the 
other.  The  diamond  becomes  luminous  by  all  thefe 
ways. 

Eeccarius  alfo  difcovered,  that  diamonds  have  the 
property  of  the  Bolognian  pbofphorus,  about  the  fame 
time  that  it  occurred  to  M.  du  Fay.  Cdm.  Bonon. 
vol.  ii.  p.  276.  M.  du  Fay  likewife  obferved,  that  tile 
common  topaz,  when  calcined,  had  all  the  properties  of 
this  phofphorus  ;  and  purluing  the  difcovery,  he  found 
the  fame  property,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  belemni- 
tes,  gypfum,  limeilone,  and  marble  :  though  he  was 
obliged  to  dilTolve  fome  very  hard  fubftances  of  this 
kind  in  acids,  before  calcination  could  produce  this 
change  in  them  ;  and  with  fome  fubftances  he  could 
not  fucceed  even  thus  ;  efpecially  with  flint  flones,  ri- 
ver fand,  jafpers,  agates,  and  rock  cryftal. 

Lianr  from  Plants.  In  Sweden  a  very  curious  phe- 
nomenon has  been  obferved  on  certain  flowers  by  M. 
Haggern,  lefturer  in  natural  hiftory.  One  evening 
he  perceived  a  faint  flafli  of  light  repeatedly  dart  from 
a  marigold.  Surprifed  at  fuch  an  unconmion  appear- 
ance, he  refolvcd  to  examine  it  with  attention  ;  and, 
to  be  alfured  it  was  no  deception  of  the  eye,  he  placed 
a  man  near  him,  with  orders  to  make  a  iignal  at  the 
moment  when  he  obferved  the  light.  They  both  faw 
it  conftantly  at  the  fame  moment. 

The  light  was.moft  brilliant  on  marigolds  of  an 
orange  or  flame  colour  j  but  fcarcely  vilible  on  pale 
ones. 

The  flafh  was  frequently  feen  on  the  fame  flower  two 
or  three  times  in  quick  fucceflion  ,  but  more  common- 
ly at  intervals  of  feveral  minutes  :  and  when  feveral 
flowers  in  the  fame  place  emitted  their  light  together, 
it  could  be  obferved  at  a  conilderable  diftance. 

This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguft  at  funfet,  and  for  half  an  hour,  when 
the  atraofphere  was  clear;  but  after  a  rainy  day,  or 
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^\hen  the  air  was  loaded  witli  vapours,  nothing  of  it 
was  feen. 
_,       The  following  flowers  emitted  tlalhcs,   more  or  lefs 
vivid,  in  this  order  : 

1.  The  marigold,  calendtila  officinalis. 

2.  Monk's-hood,  trop<rolum  mtijiis. 

3.  The  orange  lily,  /i/ium  hulbiferum. 

4.  The  Indian  pink,  tagctes  patula  el  ereBa. 

To  difcover  whether  fome  little  infefls  or  phofpho- 
ric  worms  might  not  be  the  caufe  of  it,  the  tlowers 
were  carefully  examined,  even  with  a  microfcope,  with- 
out any  fuch  thing  being  found. 

From  the  rapidity  of  the  flafli,  and  other  circumftan- 
ces,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  fomething  of 
eleftricity  in  this  phenomenon.  It  is  well  known,  that 
when  the  pilHl  of  a  flower  is  impregnated,  the  pollen 
burfts  away  by  its  elaflicity,  with  which  eletlricity  may 
be  combined.  But  IM.  Haggern,  after  having  obferved 
the  flafh  from  the  orange  lily,  the  antherse  of  which  are 
a  confiderable  fpace  diflant  from  the  petals,  found  that 
the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals  only  ;  whence  he 
concludes,  that  this  electric  light  is  caufed  by  the  pol- 
len, which,  in  flying  off,  is  fcattered  on  the  petals. 
Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  effeft  is  Angular  and  highly 
curious. 

Lights,  in  Painting,  are  thofe  parts  of  a  piece 
which  are  illuminated,  or  that  lie  open  to  the  luminary 
by  which  the  piece  is  fuppofed  to  be  enlightened  ;  and 
which,  for  this  reafon,  are  painted  in  bright  vivid  co- 
lours. 

In  this  fenfe,  light  is  oppofed  to  (hadow. 
Different  lights  have  very  different  effects  on  a  pic- 
ture, and  occafion  a  difference  in  the  management  of 
every  part.  A  great  denl  therefore  depends  on  the 
painter's  choofing  a  proper  light  for  his  piece  to  be 
illuminated  by  ;  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  the  conduft 
of  the  lights  and  fhadows,  when  the  luminary  is  pitch- 
ed upon. 

The  rtrength  and  relievo  of  a  figure,  as  well  as  its 
gracefulnefs,  depend  entirely  on  the  management  of 
the  lights,  and  the  joining  of  thofe  to  the  fhaJows. 

The  light  a  figure  receives  is  either  direct  or  reflefl- 
ed  •,  to  each  of  which  fpecial  regard  mufl  be  had.  The 
doclrine  of  lights  and  fhadows  makes  that  part  of 
painting  called  clair-ohfcure. 

LiGBT-Hcrfc,  an  ancient  term  in  our  Englifli  cuf- 
toms,  iignifying  an  ordinary  cavalier  or  horfeman  light- 
ly armed,  and  fo  as  to  enter  a  corps  or  regiment  ;  in 
oppofition  to  the  men  at  arms,  who  were  heavily  ac- 
coutred,'ar.d  armed  at  all  points.     See  Lig//t-HoRss.        * 

LiGHr-Hoiifc,  a  building  erefted  upon  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory on  the  fea  coafl,  or  upon  fome  rork  in  the 
fea,  and  having  on  its  top  in  the  night-time  a  great 
fire,  or  li';ht  formed  by  candles,  which  is  conftantly 
attended  by  feme  careful  perfon,  fo  as  to  be  feen  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  land.  It  is  ufed  to  direct  the 
fluppi-.ig  on  the  coaft,  that  might  otherwife  run  alhore, 
or  lleer  an  improper  courfe,  when  the  darknefs  of  the 
ni^fbt  and  the  uncertainty  of  currents,  &c.  might  ren- 
der their  filuation  with  regard  to  the  fliore  e.\tremely 
doubtfial.  Lamp-lijrhts  are.  on  many  accounts,  pre- 
ferable to  coal  fires  or  candles ;  arid  the  effect  of  thefe 
may  be  increi-.fed  by  pL-fcin^j  them  either  behind  glafs 
licnrifphcies,  or  beibre  properly  difpofed  glafs  or  mc- 
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tal  rtfleclol'?,  which  lalt  method  is  now  very  generally 
adopted.     See  Beacons. 

LiGHT-Room,  a  fmall  apartment,  er.clofed  with  glafs 
windows,  near  the  magazine  of  a  fhip  of  war.  It  is 
ufed  to  contain  the  lights  by  which  the  gunner  and  his 
alTiftants  are  enabled  to  fill  cartridges  with  powder  to 
be  ready  for  aclion. 

LIGHTER,  a  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  velTel, 
generally  managed  with  oars,  and  employed  to  carry 
goods  to  or  from  a  fliip  when  file  is  to  be  laden  or  de- 
livered.— There  are  alfo  fojne  lighters  furnilhed  with 
a  deck  throughout  their  whole  length,  in  order  to  con- 
tain thofe  merchandifes  which  would  be  damaged  by 
rainy  weather  :  thefe  are  ufually  called  clofe  lighters. 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  a  molt  learned  Englifli  di- 
vine, was  the  fon  of  a  divine,  and  born  in  March 
1 6c  2,  at  Stoke  upon  Trent  in  Stafix)rdiaire.  After 
having  finilhed  his  iiudies  at  a  fchool  on  Morton-green 
near  Congleton  in  Chefliire,  he  was  removed  in  161 7 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himfeif  to  eloquence, 
and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it  as  to  be  thought  the  beft 
orator  of  the  under  graduates  in  the  univerlity.  He 
alfo  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  but  neglefted  the  Hebrew,  and  even  loft 
that  knoivledge  he  brought  of  it  from  fchool.  His 
talte  for  the  oriental  languages  was  not  yet  excited  ; 
and  as  for  logic,  the  ftudy  of  it  as  managed  at  that 
time  among  the  academics,  was  too  quarrelfome  and 
fierce  for  his  quiet  and  meek  difpofition.  As  foon  as 
he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  left  tlie  univer- 
fity,  and  became  alTirtant  to  a  fchool  at  Repton  in 
Derbyfliire.  After  he  had  fupplied  this  place  a  year 
or  two,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  curate  of 
Norton  under  Hales  in  Shrop'.hire.  This  curacy  gave 
an  occafien  of  awakening  his  genius  for  the  Plebrew 
tongue.  Norton  lies  near  Bellaport,  then  the  feat  of 
Sir  Rowland  Cotton  ;  who  was  his  conltant  hearer, 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his  houfe. 
This  gentleman  being  a  perfect  matter  of  the  Hebrev/ 
language,  engaged  Lightfoot  in  that  fludy  ;  v.ho,  by 
converiing  with  his  patron,  foon  became  fenfible  that 
without  that  knowledge  it  was  impoffible  to  attain  an 
accurate  underflanding  of  the  fcriptures.  He  there- 
fore applied  himfeif  to  it  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  in  a  little  time  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it  :  and 
his  patron  removing  with  his  family  to  refide  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  requeil  of  Sir  A  Hand  Cotton  his  uncle, 
who  was  lord-mayor  of  that  city,  he  followed  his  pre- 
ceptor thither.  JBut  he  did  not  flay  long  there  :  for, 
having  a  mind  to  improve  himfeif  by  travelling  abroad, 
he  went  down  into  StafFordfhire  to  take  leave  of  liis 
father  and  mother.  Pafling  through  Stone  in  that 
county,  he  found  the  place  deititute  of  a  minirter  :  and 
the  prctTing  inflances  of  the  parifliioncrs  prevailed  up- 
on him  to  undertake  that  cure.  Hereupon,  laying 
afide  his  defign  of  travelling  abroad,  he  began  to  turn 
his  thoughts  upon  fettling  at  home.  During  his  refi- 
dence  at  Bellaport,  he  had  fallen  into  the  acquaintance 
of  a  gentleKoman  who  was  daughter  of  William  ■ 
Crompton  of  Stonepark,  Efq.  and  now,  being  in  pof- 
feiTlon  of  that  living,  he  married  hi-r  in  1628.  But 
notwith Handing  this  fettlement,  his  unquenchable  thirit 
after  rabbinical  If-arning  would  not  fnfier  him  to  con- 
tinue there.  Sion-coilcgc  library  at  London,  he  knew, 
C  2  was 
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•  ivas  well  flocked  with  books  of  iliat  kind.  He  there- 
fore quitted  !  is  charge  at  Stone,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Hornfey,  near  the  city  ;  where  he  gave  the 
public  a  notable  fpecimen  of  his  advancement  in  thofe 
lludies,  by  his  "  Enibhimj  or  Mifcellanies  Chriftian 
and  .ludjical,"  in  1629.  He  was  at  this  time  only 
27  Tears  cf  age  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  well  ac- 
(iuainted  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well 
as  the  ancient  heathen  writers.  Thefe  firll  fruits  of 
liis  ftudies  were  dedicated  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  ; 
who,  in  1631,  prefented  hjm  to  the  re£lory  of  Alhlcy 
in  Staffordlhire. 

He  fcemed  now  to  be  fixed  for  life :  Accordingly, 
lie  built  a  fliidy  in  the  garden,  to  be  out  of  the  noife 
of  the  houfe  ;  and  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable 
diligence  in  iearching  the  fcriptures.  Thus  employ, 
ed,  the  daj'S  paiTed  very  agrei  ably  ;  and  he  continued 
(juiet  and  unmolefted,  till  the  great  change  which 
Iiappened  in  the  public  affairs  brought  him  into  a  ihare 
of  the  adminift ration  relating  to  the  church  ;  for  he 
^vas  nominated  a  member  of  the  memorable  aflcmbly 
of  divines  for  fettling  a  new  form  of  ecclefirillical  po- 
lity. This  appointment  was  purely  the  eifed  of  his 
I'lftinguiihed  merit ;  and  he  accepted  it  purely  with  a 
View  to  ferve  his  country,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 
The  non-refidence,  which  this  would  ncceffarily  ccca- 
fion,  apparently  induced  him  to  refign  his  reciory  : 
and  having  obtained  the  prefentation  for  a  younger 
brother,  he  fit  out  for  London  in  1642.  He  had  now 
fatisfied  himfelf  in  clearing  up  many  of  the  abllrufeft 
paflages  in  the  Bible,  and  therein  had  provided  the  chief 
-materials,  as  well  as  lonned  the  plan,  of  his  "  Harmo- 
ny ;"  and  an  opportunity  of  inl'pecliug  it  at  the  prels 
was,  no  donbt,  an  additional  motive  for  his  going  to 
the  capital  :  where  he  had  not  been  long  before  he 
was  chofen  miniitcr  of  St  Bartholomew's,  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange.  The  aiVcmbly  of  divines  meeting  in 
1643,  our  author  gave  his  attendance  diligently  there, 
and  made  a  dillinguillied  figure  in  their  debates  ;  where 
he  ufed  great  freedom,  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his 
courage  as  well  as  learning,  in  oppofing  many  of  thofe 
tenets  vvhicKthe  divines  were  endeavouring  to  ellablilh. 
His  learning  recommended  him  to  the  parliament, 
whofe  vifitors,  having  ejeiled  Dr  William  Spurllow 
from  the  niafterfhip  of  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge, 
put  Lightfoot  in  his  room,  this  year  16?^  ;  and  he 
was  alfo  prefented  to  the  living  of  Much-Munden  in 
Hertfordlhire,  void  by  the  death  of  Dr  Samuel  Ward, 
Matgaret-profeflbr  of  divinity  in  that  univerfity,  before 
^l^e  expiration  of  this  year.  Meanwhile  he  had  his  turn 
with  other  farourites  in  preaching  before  the  houfe  of 
commons,  moft  of  which  fcrmons  were  printed  ;  and  in 
them  we  fee  him  warmly  prctling  the  fpeedy  fettlement 
of  the  church  in  the  Prefbyterian  farm,  which  he  cor- 
dially believed  to  be  according  to  the  pattern  in  the 
Mount.  He  was  all  the  while  employed  in  preparing 
and  publilhing  the  feveral  branches  of  his  Hannony  ;  all 
which  were  fo  many  excellent  fpecimens  of  the  ufeful- 
r.efs  of  human  le.irning  to  true  religion  :  and  he  met 
with  great  difficulties  and  difcouragemcnts  in  that  work, 
chiefly  from  that  anlieruditional  fpirit  whicli  prevailed, 
OTiJ  even  threatened  the  dellruflion  of  the  univerfities. 
In  1655  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  chofen  that  year,  hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  doftor  of   divinity  in  1632. 
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He  performed  all  the  regular  exercifes  for  his  d-gree  Lightfoot, 
with  great  applaufe,  and  executed  the  vice-chancellor's  Lightin^;. 
o:fice  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity  ;  and,  par-  ' 
ticularly  at  the  commencement,  fupplied  tiie  place  of 
profelTor  of  divinity,  then  undifpo<ed  of,  as  an  aft  which 
■was  kept  for  a  doftor's  degree  in  that  profelFion.  At 
the  fame  time  he  was  engaged  with  others  in  perfeflino- 
the  Polyglott  Bible,  then  in  the  prefs.  At  the  Rello- 
ration  he  oflered  to  refign  the  mafterlhip  of  Catharine- 
hall  :  But,  as  what  he  had  done  had  been  rather  in 
compliance  with  the  necellity  of  the  times  than  from 
any  zeal  or  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  king  and  govern- 
ment, a  confirmation  was  granted  him  from  the  crown, 
both  of  the  place  and  of  his  living.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  affiftants  at  the  conference 
upon  the  liturgy,  which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of 
1 661,  but  attended  only  once  or  twice;  probably  dif- 
guiled  at  the  heat  with  which  that  conference  was  ma- 
naged. Ho'.vever,  he  ftuck  clofe  to  liis  d;fign  of  per- 
fecting his  Harmony  :  and  beinjf  of  a  llrong  and  heal- 
thy conftitution,  which  was  ainHed  by  an  exact  tem- 
perance, he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  unabated  vi- 
gour to  the  laft,  and  continued  to  publidi,  notivith- 
llanding  the  many  diffiouliies  he  met  with  from  the  e.v- 
pence  of  it.  However,  not  long  before  he  died,  fome 
bookfellers  got  a  promife  from  him  to  coUefl  and  nie- 
thodife  his  works,  in  order  to  print  them  ;  but  the  exe- 
cution was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened 
Dec.  6.  1 67 J.  The  doftor  was  f.vice  married:  his 
firft  wife,  already  mentioned,  brought  him  four  fons 
and  two  daughters.  His  fecond  wife  was  likewifc 
a  widow,  and  rehil  of  Mr  Auftin  Brograve,  uncle  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brograve,  Bart  of  Hertfordlhire,  a  gen- 
tleman well  verfed  in  rabbinical  learning,  and  a  parti- 
cular acquaintance  of  our  author.  He  had  no  ilTue  by 
her.  She  alio  died  before  him,  and  was  buried  in 
Munden  church  ;  where  the  doctor  was  himfelf  like- 
^vife  interrtd  near  both  his  wives.  Dr  Lightfoot's 
works  were  coliefted  and  publiihed  firll  in  1684,  in 
two  volumes  folio.  The  fecond  edition  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam,  16S6,  in  two  volumes  folio,  containing  all 
his  Latin  writings,  with  a  Latin  trantlation  of  thofe 
which  he  wrote  in  Englilh.  At  the  end  of  both  thefe 
editions  there  is  a  lift  of  fuch  pieces  as  he  left  unfinifh- 
ed.  It  is  the  chief  of  thefe,  in  Latin,  which  make 
up  the  third  volume,  added  to  the  former  two,  in  a 
third  edition  of  his  works,  by  John  Leufden,  at  Utrecht, 
in  1699,  folio.  'i'hey  were  communicated  by  Mr 
Strype,  who,  in  1700,  publiihed  anorher  coUeftion  of 
thefe  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  Seme  genuine  re- 
mains of  the  late  pious  and  learned  Dr  John  Light- 
foot." 

LIGHTING  OF  Streets.  This  invention,  which  is 
generally  confidered  as  of  modern  date,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  convenience  and  fafety  of  the  inhabitants 
of  large  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  ornament  af  their 
llreets.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ftreets  of  ancient 
Rome  were  lighted,  fince  the  Romans  confidered  the 
ule  of  riambeaux  and  lanterns  to  be  fo  necelTary  in  re- 
turning home  from  their  nodfurnal  vifits.  It  appears 
that  fuch  as  walked  the  llreets  without  thefe  went  home 
in  darknefs  •,  and  the  return  of  Gito  in  the  night-time, 
of  wliich  Petronius  makes  mention,  clearly  proves  that 
the  ftreets  of  Naples  were  not  lighted.  Such  as  have 
afcribed   a  remote  antiquity  to  the  lighting  of  ftreets, 
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Uylitiiij.  feem  to  have  miilaken  it  for  what  aro  c^iUed  illumina- 
'  '  /~~-'  tions,  nhich  indeed  are  of  great  antiquity.  Egyptians, 
Jews,  Greek*;,  and  Romans,  durint;  the  celebration  of 
memorable  feftivals,  were  in  the  habit  of  illuminating 
their  houfes  ;  but  this  is  entirely  different  from  the  prac- 
tice which  ive  are  now  confidering. 

Paris  was  probably  the  firlr  city  in  modern  times,  tlie 
ftreets  of  which  were  lighted,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century,  a^  they  were  very  much  infeited  by 
ro'obers  and  incendiaries.  This  occafioned  an  edift, 
iffued  in  1524,  commanding  the  inhabitants,  whofe 
windows  fronted  the  ftreet,  to  keep  lights  burning  af- 
ter nine  o'clock  at  night.  In  1558,  falals  were  placed 
a:  the  corners  of  the  llreets ;  but  ivhen  thefe  were  too 
long  to  receive  benefit  from  the  light  of  one,  three  were 
erected  in  different  parts  of  it.  The  city  of  Paris  had 
then  91  1  ilreets,  and  the  number  of  lights  rather  under 
2736  ;  but  in  the  fame  year  thefe  were  changed  for 
lanterns,  of  a  fimilar  conltrufiion  with  thofe  ufed  at 
prefent. 

In  1671,  the  lanterns  were  ordered  to  be  lighted 
every  year  from  the  20th  Oftober  to  the  end  of  March 
the  enfuing  year.  Some  time  after  this  a  premium  was 
offered  for  a  differtation  on  the  belt  means  of  improving 
the  lighting  of  t!ie  Ilreets,  when  a  journeyman  glazier 
obtained  a  premium  of  20O  livres,  and  MeflVs  Bailly, 
le  Roy,  and  Bourgeois  de  Chateaublanc,  20CO  livres. 
The  lamps  of  Paris  amounted  to  5772  in  the  year 
1721,  and  in  1771,  to  6232.  The  city  of  Nantz  was 
lighted  in  1777,  and  had  no  fewer  than  jOD  lamps  in 
the  year  1780. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London  were  ordered, 
in  1688,  to  hang  out  lanterns  duly  at  the  accuftoraed 
time,  which  was  renewed  in  1690  ;  and  in  1716  it  was 
cnafted,  that  all  thofe  whofe  houfes  fronted  any  ftreet, 
lane,  or  public  pafiage,  fliould  hang  out  one  or  more 
lights,  which  were  to  bum  from  6, o'clock  to  11.  But 
as  the  time  of  lighting  them  v.as  rellricled  to  117 
flights  in  the  year,  on  which  account  many  depreda- 
tions were  eafi'.y  coTimitted  by  thieves  and  robbers,  the 
lord  mayor  and  council  applied  for,  and  obtained  an  aft 
of  parliament,  empowering  them  to  light  the  ftreets  in 
a  better  manner.  In  coiifequence  of  this  aft,  the  lamps 
were  increafed  from  icoo  to  4769,  and  afterwards  to 
5000.  But  as  thefe  were  confined  to  the  city  and  li- 
berties, about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  London,  the 
number  of  lamps  could  not  be  lefs  than  1 5,000.  The 
continuance  of  their  burning  was  alfo  increafed  from 
750  to  5000  hours.  In  1744,  ^n'^ther  aft  was  obtain- 
ed to  regulate  iHll  farther  the  lighting  of  the  city,  and 
it  was  placed  on  the  footing  on  which  it  ftands  at  pre- 
fent.  Thefe  are  now  fo  numerous,  that  Oxford  ftreet 
alone  is  faid  to  contain  more  lamps  than  the  whole  city 
of  Paris.  'Birmingham  was  lighted  for  the  firft  time  hi 
1733,  "■''''  700  lamps. 

In  1669,  Amfterdara  was  lighted  by  lanterns ;  the 
Hague  in  1553  was  lighted  in  a  particular  manner,  but 
lamps  were  not  fix^d  up  in  all  the  ftrcets  till  the  year 
1678.  The  ftreets  of  Copenhagen  were  lighted  in 
j68i,  the  plan  of  which  was  much  improved  in  1683. 
Berlin  at-prefent  has  23  54  lamps,  kept  lighted  from 
September  to  May  at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign. 
Vienna  began  to  be  lighted  in  1687,  and  lamps  were 
introduced  in  1704.  In  1776  their  number  amounted 
to  2030,  which  was  increafed  to  3C00,  to  be  lighted  at 


the   annual   cxpence  of  30,000   florins.     Leipzig 
lighted  in  1702,  Drefden  in  1705,   Caflel  in  1721 
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Gottingeu  in  1735'.  A  praftice  fo  beneficial  to  the  v_lE' 
i.ifcty  and  convenience  of  mankind,  has  been  very  lau- 
dably imitated  by  almoft  every  city  and  town  in  Europe, 
Bed  man  IV.  1.  of  Invent. 

LIGHTNIXG,  a  bright  and  \';vid  flafli  of  fire, 
Suddenly  appearing  in  the  atmofphere,  and  commonly 
difappcaring  in  an  inlfant,  fomet.imes  attended  with 
clouds  and  thunder,  and  fometimes  not.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  of  the  opi- 
nions concerning  it,  fee  KtKCTRlCITY  Index. 

ArliEcinl  LicuTNiNa.  Before  the  difcoveries  of 
Dr  Franklin  concerning  the  identity  of  eleftricity 
and  lightning,  many  contrivances  were  invented  in 
order  to  reprefent  this  terrifying  phenomenon  in  mi- 
niature :  the  corufcations  of  phofphorus  in  warm  wea- 
ther, the  accenfion  of  the  vapour  of  fpirit  of  wine 
evaporated  in  a  clofe  place,  &c.  were  ufed  in  order  to 
fupport  the  hypothelis  which  at  that  time  prevailed  ; 
namely,  that  lightning  was  formed  of  fome  fulphu- 
reous,  nitrous,  or  other  combullible  vapours,  ftoatino- 
in  long  trains  in  the  atmofphere,  which  by  Tome  un- 
accountable means  took  fiie,  and  produced  all  the 
deftruftivc  effefts  of  that  phenomenon.  Thefe  repre, 
fentations,  however,  are  now  no  more  exhibited  ; 
and  the  only  true  artificial  lightning  is  univerfrdly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  difcharge  of  eleftric  matter  from 
bodies  in  which  it  is  artificially  fet  in  motion  by  ma- 
chines. 

LiGHTXiN'G  was  looked  upon  as  facred  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  lent  to 
execute  vengeance  on  the  earth  :  Hence  perfons  Kill- 
ed with  lightning,  being  thought  hateful  to  the  gods, 
were  buried  apart  by  themfelves,  left  the  alhes  of  other 
men  ihould  receive  pollution  from  them.  Some  fay 
they  were  interred  upon  the  very  fpot  where  they  died  ; 
others  will  have  it  that  they  had  no  interment,  but 
were  fuffered  to  rot  where  they  fell,  becaufe  it  was 
unlawful  for  any  man  to  approach  the  place.  For 
this  reafon  the  ground  was  hedged  in,  left  any  perfoii 
unawares  ftiould  contraft  pollution  fiom  it.  All 
places  ftruck  with  lightning  were  carefully  avoided  and 
fenced  round,  out  of  an  opinion  that  Jupiter  had  ei- 
ther taken  offence  at  them,  and  fixed  upon  them  the 
marks  of  his  difpleafure,  or  that  he  had,  by  this  means, 
pitched  upon  them  as  facred  to  himfelf.  The  ground 
thus  fenced  about  was  called  by  the  Romans  hUentul. 
Lightning  was  much  obferved  in  augury,  and  was  a 
good  or  bad  omen,  according  to  the  circumftanccs  at- 
tending it. 

LIGNICENCIS  TKRRA,  in  the  Materia  Medicn, 
the  name  of  a  fine  yellow  bole  found  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  particularly  about  Emeric  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  ufed  as  an  aftringent. 

LIGNUM  viT«.  See  Goaiacum,  Botany  and 
Matkkia  Medic  a  Index. 

I.ir-iNVM  Aloes,     See  Excoecaria,  Eot.\ny  Index. 
I.iGNUM  Nc/thriiicum.     See  Guilandina,  Botany 
Index. 

Lignum  Rhodium,  or  Rofewood,  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dico;  a  wood,  or  root,  chiefly  brought  from  the  Ca. 
nary  iflands. 

'1  he  talle  of  this  wood  is  lightly  bitterifti,  and  fome- 
what  pungent  j  its  fmcll  is  vtry   fragrant,  rcfembling 
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tliat  of  rofes  :  long  kept,  it  feems  to  lofe  its  fmell ; 
but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one  piece  againit  the  other, 
■'  finells  as  well  as  at  firft.  DillillcJ  with  water,  it 
elds  an  odoriferous  eflential  oil,  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity. Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  efteem  only  upon  ac- 
count of  its  oil,  which  is  employed  as  a  high  and  a- 
greeable  perfume. 

LiGNVM  Campechenfe 
TANY  Index. 

LiGKVM  Coluhrimim.     See  OphioRHIZA. 

LIGULATED,  among  botanifts,  an  appellation 
given  to  fi'.ch  flofcules  as  have  a  ftraight  end  turneji 
•downwards,  with  three  indentures,  but  not  feparated 
into  fcgments. 

LIGURIA,  in  Ancient  Geogrtiplij,  a  country  of 
Italy,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Riediterranean  fca, 
on  the  north  by  the  Apennine  mountains,  on  the  weft 
1  y  ran  of  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Etru- 
li;;.  'I'liere  is  a  great  difagreement  among  authors  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Ligurians,  though  moft  pro- 
br.b'.y  tl.ey  were  defccnded  from  the  Gauls.  Some 
c^rry  i:p  their  origin  as  far  as  the  fabulous  heroes  of 
antiquity  ;  while  others  trace  them  from  the  Ligyes, 
a  people  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  attending  Xerxes 
in  his  expeditions  againft  Greece.  I'hefe  L'gyes  are 
by  feme  ancient  geographers  placed  in  Colchis ;  by 
others,  in  Albania. — According  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
the  Ligurians  led  a  very  wretched  life  ;  their  country 
b;hig  entirely  overgrown  with  woods,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pull  up  by  the  root,  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate their  land,  which  was  alfo  encumbered  with 
great  ftones,  and,  being  naturally  barren,  made  but 
very  poor  returns  for  all  their  labour.  They  ivere 
much  sddifted  to  hunting;  and,  by  a  life  of  continual 
extrcife  and  labour,  became  fo  flrong,  that  the  iveakell; 
Ligurian  was  generally  an  overmatch  for  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  robull  among  the  Gauls.  The  women  are 
fiid  to  have  been  almoft  as  flrong  as  the  men,  and  to 
have  borne  an  equal  fliare  in  all  laborious  enterprifes. 
With  all  their  bravery,  however,  they  were  not  able 
to  refill  the  Roman  power  ;  but  were  iubdued  by  that 
ivarlike  nation,  about  2li  B.  C. 

LIGUSTICUM,  I.OVAGF. ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  pentandiia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
tliod  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  U.tibe/lalce.  See 
Botany  Index. 

LIGUSTRUM,  PRIVET  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  diandria  clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Sepiarue.  See  Botany 
Index. 

LILBURNE,  .ToHK,  an  enthufiaftic  demagogue, 
who  was  tyrannically  punillied  by  the  ftar-chamber 
court,  being  put  in  the  pillory,  whipped,  fined,  and 
imprifoned,  for  importing  and  publilliing  feditious 
pamphlets,  which  he  had  got  printed  in  Holland ; 
they  chietly  retlefted  on  the  church  of  England  and 
its  bi(hops :  he  fullered  in  1637,  and  in  prifon  was 
doubly  loaded  with  irons.  In  1641,  he  was  rclcafed 
by  the  long  parliament  :  and  from  this  time  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  make  himfelf  formidable  to  all  parties, 
by  his  bold,  afpiring  genius.  He  fignalized  himfelf 
in  the  parliament  anny ;  and  was  at  one  time  the 
fecret  friend  and  coniidant  of  Cromwell,  and  at  ano- 
ther his  avowed  enemy  and  acrufer ;  fo  that,  in  1650, 
Cromwell  found  it  to  be  his  interett  to  filcnce  him,  by 
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a  grant  of  fome  forfeited  eftates.     But  after  this,  he  Lilliic' 
grew  outrageous  againll    iLe  protector's  government  ;         J 
became  chief  of  the  levellers ;  and  was  twice  tried  for  '" 

high  treafon,  but  acquitted  by  the  juries.  The  laft 
%vas  for  returning  from  exile  (having  been  baniihed 
by  the  parliament)  without  a  pa.ls.  He  died  in  1657, 
aged  88.  "» 

LILIACEOUS,  in  BotaniJ,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  flowers  as  refemble  thofe  of  the  lily. 

LILIUiW,  the  LILY  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belo'nging 
to  the  hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  lOth  order,  Coronarice.  See  Botany 
Index. 

LILLO,  George,  an  excellent  dramatic  writer,  • 
was  born  at  London  in  1693.  ^^  '^^'  ^  jeweller  by 
profeffion,  and  followed  his  bufinefs  for  many  years  in 
that  neighbourhood  with  the  faireil  reputation.  He 
was  at  the  fame  time  ihongly  attached  to  the  mufes, 
yet  feeniod  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
devotion  paid  to  them  ought  always  to  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion.  In  pur- 
iuance  of  this  aim,  Lilly  was  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  ihowed  great  powet  of  afFefting  the 
heart,  by  working  up  the  paffions  to  fuch  a  height  as 
to  render  the  dillreffes  of  common  and  domellic  life 
equally  intereuing  to  the  audiences  as  that  of  kings 
and  heroes,  and  the  ruin  brought  on  private  families 
by  an  indulgence  of  avarice,  luR,  &c.  as  the  havock 
made  in  ftates  and  empires  by  ambition,  cruelty,  or 
tyranny.  His  "  George  Barnwell,"  "  Fatal  Curiofi- 
ty,"  and  "  Arden  of  Feverlbam,"  are  all  planned  on 
common  and  well  known  flories ;  yet  they  have  per- 
haps more  frequently  drawn  tears  from  an  audience 
than  the  more  pompous  tragedies  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  All  for  Love,  &.c.  In  the  prologue  to  "  El- 
meric,"  which  was  not  afted  till  after  the  author's 
death,  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  wrote  that  play,  he 
"  was  depre'iled  by  want,"  and  afflicted  by  difeafe  ; 
but  in  the  former  particular  there  appears  to  be  evident- 
ly a  miftake,  as  he  died  pofie.Ted  of  an  eftate  of  60I.  a- 
year,  befides  other  eftei^ls  to  a  confidera'ile  value.  His 
death  happened  in  17.19,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 
His  works  have  been  collected,  and  publillied,  with  an 
account  of  his  life,  in  2  vols  1  2mo. 

LILLY,  John,  a  dramatic  poet,  was  born  in ,  the 
Wealds  of  Kent,  about  the  year  151:3,  and  educated  in 
Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1573,  and  that  of  matter  in 
1575.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge;  but 
how  long  he  continued  there,  is  uncertain.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  became  acquainted  with  fome  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  careiTed, 
and  admired  as  a  poet  and  a  wit ;  and  her  majetty, 
on  particular  ftfiivals,  honoured  his  dramatic  pieces 
with>hcr  prcfence.  His  plays  are  nine  in  number. 
His  firll  publication j  however,  printed  in  1580,  was  a 
romance  called  Euphiies,  which  was  univerfally  read  and 
admired.  This  romance,  which  Bloui.t,  the  editor  of 
fix  of  his  plays,  fays  introduced  a  new  language,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  ladies,  is,  according  to  Berkenhout, 
in  faifl  a  moft  contemptible  piece  of  atVecii-tion  ami 
nonfenfe :  neverthelcfs  it  ftems  very  certain,  that  it 
was  in  high  eftimation  by  the  women  of  falhion  of 
thofc  times',  who,  we  arc  told  by  Whalley,  the  editor 
of  Ben  Johnfon's  works,  had  all  the  phrales  by  heart ; 
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and  tliofe  \Yho  did  not  fpe:ik  Evphuifm  TTcre  as  little 
'  regarded  at  court  as  if  ihey  could  not  fpeak  French. 
'•  He  v.as  (lays  Oldys)  a  man  of  great  reading,  good 
memory,  ready  faculty  of  application,  and  uncommon 
eloquence  ;  but  he  ran  into  a  vail  excefs  of  allu(iou." 
When  or  where  he  died  is  not  known.  Anthony  Wood 
fays  he  was  living  in  1597,  when  his  laft  comedy  was 
publiHied.  After  attending  the  court  of  Ouecn  Eliza- 
beth 13  years, notwithftanding  his  reputation  as  an  author, 
he  was  under  a  necefTity  of  petitioning  the  queen  for 
fome  fmall  Aipend  to  fupport  him  in  his  old  age.  His 
two  letters  or  petitions  to  her  majetly  on  this  fubjeft 
are  preferved  in  manufcript. 

Lilly,  IViH'mm,  a  noted  Englilh  aftrologer,  born 
in  Leicelierlliire  in  r6o2  j  where  his  father  not  be- 
ing able  to  give  him  mpre  learning  than  common 
writing  and  arithmetic,  he  relolved  to  feek  his  for- 
tune in  London.  He  arrived  in  1620,  and  lived  four 
years  as  a  fervant  to  a  maiitua-maker  in  the  parifh  of 
St  Clements  Danes  ;  but  then  moved  a  ftep  higher  to 
the  fervice  of  Mr  Wright,  mafier  of  the  Salters  com- 
pany in  the  Strand,  who  not  being  able  to  write,  Lilly 
among  other  offices  kept  his  books.  In  1627,  when 
his  niafter  died,  he  paid  his  addreffes  to  the  w  idow, 
whom  he  married  with  a  fortune  of  loool.  Being  now 
his  own  mafter,  he  followed  the  puritanical  preachers  5 
and,  turning  his  mind  to  judicial  aftrology,  became  pu-  . 
pil  to  one  Evans,  a  profligate  Wellh  parfon,  in  that 
pretended  art.  Getting  a  MS.  of  the  Jirs  Xotilin  of 
Corn.  Agrippa,  with  alterations,  he  drank  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  magic  circle,  and  the  invocation  of  fpi- 
rits,  with  great  eagernefs.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Mer/inus  Anglicus  junior ;  The  Supernatural  Sight;  and 
The  White  King's  Prophecy.  In  him  \ve  have  an  in- 
ilance  of  the  general  fuperftition  and  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between  Cha.  I. 
and  his  parliament  :  for  the  king  conlulted  this  afiro- 
loger  to  know  in  what  quarter  he  fhould  conceal  hira- 
felf,  if  he  could  efcape  from  Hampton  court  ;  and  Ge- 
neral Fairfax,  on  the  other  fide,  fent  for  him  to  his 
army,  to  alk  him  if  he  could  tell  by  his  arc,  whether 
God  was  with  them  and  their  caufe  ?  Lilly,  who  made 
his  fortune  by  favourable  prediftions  to  both  parties, 
afiured  the  general  that  God  would  be  with  him  and 
his  army.  In  1648,  he  publilhed  his  Treatife  of  the 
Three  Suns  feen  the  preceding  winter  ;  and  alfo  an 
ailroiogical  judgement  upon  a  conjunftion  of  Saturn 
and  Mars.  This  y«ar  the  council  of  Hate  gave  him  in 
money  50I.  and  a  penfion  of  i  ool.  per  annum,  which 
he  received  for  two  years,  and  then  refigned  on  fome 
difguft.  In  June  l66c,  he  was  takes  into  cuftody  by 
order  of  the  parliament,  by  whom  he  was  ex.imincd 
concerning  the  perfon  who  cut  off  the  head  of  King 
Charles  1.  The  fame  year  he  fued  out  his  pardon  un- 
der the  great  feal  of  England.  The  plague  raging  in 
London,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  his  eftate  at 
Herfliam  ;  and  in  Ociober  1666  was  examined  before 
a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  concerning  the 
fire  of  London,  which  happened  in  September  that 
year.  After  his  retirement  to  Herdiam,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyGc,  and,  by  means  of  his 
friend  Mr  Alhmole,  obtained  from  Archbidiop  Shel- 
don a  licenfe  for  the  praitice  of  it.  A  little  before  his 
death  he  adopted  for  his  fon,  by  the  name  of  Merlin 
junior,  one  Henry  Colty,  a  taylor  by  trade  ;    and  at 


the  fame  time  gave  him  the  imprelTion  of  lus  alman.ich, 
after  it  had  been  printed  for  36  years.  He  died  in 
1681  of  a  dead  palfy.  Mr  Adimole  fet  a 
over  his  grave  in  the  church  of  Walton  upon  Thames 
His  "  Obfervations  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles 
late  King  of  England,"  if  we  overlook  the  ailroiogical 
nonfenfe,  may  be  read  with  as  much  fatisfaftion  as 
more  celebrated  liiftories ;  Lilly  being  not  only  very 
well  informed,  but  llri£lly  impartial.  This  worlc,  with 
the  Lives  of  Lilly  and  AlTimole,  written  by  thera- 
felves,  were  publiilied  in  cne  vol.  8vQ,  in  1774,.  by  Mr 
Burman. 

LILY.      See  LiLIUM,  BoTAXy  Index. 

LiLir  of' the  Va/leij.  See  Cosvallaria,  Botany 
Index. 

LILYBi^UM,  in  yincient  Geography,  a  city  of  Si- 
cily, fituated  on  the  moll  wellerly  promontory  of  the 
iiland  of  Sicily,  and  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians  on  their  expuliion  from  Motya  by  Dlony- 
lius.  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  It  is  remarkable  for  three 
fieges  it  fubllained  ;  one  againll  Dionyiius  t!ie  tyranr, 
another  againft  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  third 
againll  the  Romans.  The  two  firll  failed  in  their  at- 
tmpts,  but  the  Romans  with  great  difficulty  made 
thcmfelves  mailers  of  it.  No  remains  of  this  once  {late- 
ly city  are  now  to  be  feen,  except  fome  aqueduils  and 
,  temples  ;  though  it  was  Handing  in  Strabo's  time. 

LILYE,  WlLLIAJl,  the  grammarian,  was  born  in 
the  year  1466  at  Oldham  in  Hamplhire  ;  and  in  14S6 
was  admitted  a  femi-commoner  of  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  he  left  the  univerSty,  and  travelled  to  Jerulalem. 
Returning  from  thence,  he  continued  five  years  in  the 
iiland  of  Rhodes,  where  he  lludied  the  Greek  language, 
feveral  learned  men  having  retired  thither  after  the  ta- 
king of  Conftantinople.  From  Rhodes  he  travelled  to 
Rome  ;  where  he  improved  himfelf  in  the  Greek  and- 
Latin  languages,  under  Sulpilius  and  P.  Sabinus.  He 
then  returned  to  London,  where  for  fome  time  he 
taught  a  private  grammar-fchool,  being  the  firll  per- 
fon who  taught  Greek  in  the  metropolis.  In  1510, 
when  Dr  Colet  founded  St  Paul's  fchool,  Lilye  was  ap- 
pointed the  firfl  mailer  ;  at  which  time,  it  feems,  lie  was 
married  and  had  many  children.  In  this  employment 
he  had  laboured  11  years,  when,  being  feized  by  the 
plague,  which  then  raged  in  London,  Ife  died  in  Fc- 
b.uary  1523,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  yard  of  St 
Paul's.  He  had  the  charailer  of  an  excellent  gram- 
marian, and  a  fuccefsful  teacher  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages. His  principal  work  is  BreviJJima  ifijlilutio, 
feu  ratio  ^rammaticcs  cognofcenihe ^  Loud.  1513.  Re- 
printed times  without  number,  avid  commonly  called 
Lilyc's  grammar.  The  Englith  rudiments  weie  writ- 
ten by  Dr  Cnlct,  dean  of  St  Paul's  ;  and  the  preface 
to  the  firll  edition,  by  Cardinal  Wolfey.  The  Englifli 
fyntax  was  written  by  Lilye;  alfo  the  rules  for  the 
genders  of  nouns,  beginning  with  profiria  qua:  mari- 
hu! :  and  thofe  for  the  pretc-i  perfeft  tcnfes  and  fupines, 
beginning  with  As  in I'rcfcnti.  The  Latin  fyntax  nas 
chiefly  the  work  of  Eiahnus.  See  Ward's  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Lilyc's  Grammar,  1732. 

LIMA,  the  metropolis  of  Peru,  contains  209  fquares 
of  buildings,  which  cc<mprife  8222  doors  of  dwpUing 
houfes  End  (hops.  .;iid  thcfe  are  branched  out  into  355 
Itreets.  In  order  to  maintain  peace:aud  tranquillity  among 
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tlie  inliabitant',  snd  for  the  accommodation  of  the  po- 
lice, the  city  is  divided  into  four  quarteis,  containing 
35  diftrifts,  o\er  each  of  ^vhich  there  prefides  an  alcaid, 
wlio  is  always  elected  from  among  the  people  of  the 
moft  diflinguilhed  rank.  The  population,  according  to 
ellimates'made  at  different  periods,  is  as  follows. 

In 


[600, 
1614, 
1700, 
■74^. 

1755. 
>7^', 
1790, 


25.455 
37.259 
60,000 
54.,ooo 
6o,coo 
52,627 


1755,  the 
vhich   was 


By  this  table  it  appears,  that  from  1 746  to 
population  fuffered  a  diminution  of  6oco,  v 
owing  to  nn  earthquake  that  happened  at  the  former 
period  ; — a  calamity  with  which  that  city  is  often  vi- 
fited.  Were  it  not  for  this  circumftance,  Lima  ivould 
be  a  perfefl  paradife,  as  the  adjacent  country  abounds 
^vith  corn,  wine,  oil,  lugar,  fruits  and  flax.  Such 
abundance  of  wealth  do  the  inhabitants  enjoy,  that 
when  the  duke  of  Palata  w.is  fent  from  Spain  as  vice- 
roy to  Peru,  they  paved  the  ftreets  through  which  he 
was  to  pafs  with  ingots  of  filver.  LiberSnIfm  and  de- 
bauchery are  the  diftinguilhing  charaiSleriftics  of  the 
people  of  Lima,  for  which  even  the  nims  are  as  notorl-  . 
ous  as  the  reft  of  the  females,  feldom  being  free  from 
venereal  complaints. 

In  the  month  of  March  1543,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
ellablillied  an  audience  at  Lima,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  treed  from  the  painful  neceflity  of 
feeking  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances  at  fo  great  a  di- 
ftance  as  Pana-na.  Among  the  excellent  inftitutions 
by  which  the  Peruvian  capital  is  dillinguilhed  we  may 
rank  the  provincial  councils,  which  Ihew  the  conlfant 
zeal  of  the  lovereigns  of  Spain  for  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion and  piefervation  of  difcipline.  The  prelates,  by 
their  paiforal  vigilance,  fpare  neither  pains  nor  labour 
to  promote  their  views,  to  accompliQi  their  facred  and 
interelling  purpofes. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Spanifh  emperor,  which  reached 
Lima  in  15J3,  a  univerfity  was  begun  in  a  central  fpot 
of  the  capital,  called  the  univerfity  of  St  Mark,  which 
is  now  in  a  molf  flouriihing  condition.  Don  Francifco 
Toledo  afligned  20,3  I  2  piallres  as  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  profeilbr;,  arifing  from  the  tributes  paid 
by  the  Indians.  Two  leftures  are  given  daily  on 
grammar,  one  on  the  Indian  language,  three  on  philo- 
fophy,  three  on  theology,  three  on  law,  two  on  canons, 
and  two  on  medicine.  In  the  year  1790  an  amphi- 
theatre was  ere£led  for  the  ufe  of  the  anatomical  ftu- 
dents. 

The  college  for  female  orphans  was  founded  by 
Mateo  Paftor  De  Velafco,  not  at  the  hour  of  death, 
which  often  gives  to  charitable  endowments  an  air  of 
fufpicion,  but  when  he  was  in  the  fi;!!  pofiVfllon  of  per- 
feft  health.  In  1597  a  pious  philofophcr  founded  a 
charitable  inftitution  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  helplefs 
chi'drcn  as  were  laid  down  in  the  llreets  by  their  un- 
feeling pjrts.  This  building  was  delhoyed  by  the 
eaithquake  of  1 687,  which  laid  in  ruins  the  greater 
part  of  the  city.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  is  at 
prefent  in  a  ilourifliing  condition.  In  1559  an  hofpital 
was  ercfled  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  fick,  who 


might  btherwife  have  perillied  for  want  of  medical  aid,  Lima" 

and  obtained  the  name  of  the  FeUo~dil'.ip  r,J Charily  and * — 

Compajjion.  A  general  liofpital  for  the  poor  was  be- 
gun about  1758,  but  not  completed  till  1770,  which 
in  1790  afforded  a  comfortable  afvlum  to  29  poor 
people.  The  afylum  for  penitent  females  was  founded 
in  1669.  It  has  been  faid  that  there  is  not  a  city  in 
the  world  in  which  fo  many  alms  are  diftributed  as  in 
Lima. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  fquare  there  is  a  fountain 
of  bronze,  the  ornaments  of  which  are  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  the  compofite  order.  It  has  an  elevation 
cf  15-^  yarr".  to  the  helmet  of  Fame,  from  which  de- 
ducing li  yards  for  the 'height  of  that  figure,  the  re- 
mainder gives  the  part  to  which  the  w.^ter  rifes  in 
order  to  diffufe  itfelf.  This  produclion  of  art,  combin- 
ing raagificence  in  every  part  ot  it  with  riae  architec- 
tural tafte,  is  forrounded  by  24  pieces  of  .irtillery,  and 
16  iron  chains,  a  narrow  fpace  being  left  for  acccfs  to 
the  inhabitants. 

Coffee-houfes  were  not  known  in  Lima  till  the  year 
1 77 1,  when  one  was  opened  in  the  Ilrect  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  another  the  year  following.  A  third  was 
eftsblilhed  in  1775,  a  fourth  in  1782,  and  a  fifth  in 
17SS,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  billiard  table  for  t! •; 
amufement  of  the  inhabitants.  We  are  forry  to  fay 
that  the  barbarous  pratlice  of  cock-fighting  obtains  in 
Lima,  for  ivhich  purpofe  a  building  was  cretled  iit 
the  year  1762.  The  tennis  court  is  open  to  the  public, 
and  affords  the  fpeiilator  an  agreeable  hour  af  relaxa- 
tion from  more  ferious  piu-fuits.  Lima  is  fituated  in  W. 
Long.  76.  44.  S.  Lat.  12.  i. 

LIMASSOL,   or  Limisso,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  '^n  j^jariiPi 
the  fouth  of  the  illand.      Of  the   ancient  city  nothing  r-.Ti-^/j 
but   ruins  nor;   remains  ;    though   it   was  a  celebrated  '<  rough 
place,  even  under  the  government  of  the  dukes.     King  ^.'•f"* 
Richard,  the  conqueror  of  the  lall  ofthcfe  vaffals  of  the 
empire,  razed  it  in  1 1 91,  and  it  was  never  afterwards 
rebuilt.     This  city  originally   was   the  fame  as  Ama- 
IKUS,  or  Amatlionte;  fo  famous,  as  Paufanias  tells  us, 
for  its  temple  erefted   in  honour  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Amathus  was  the   refidence  of  the  nine  firft  kings  of 
the  ifland  ;  and,  amongft  others  of  Onelilfus,  who  was 
fubjefled    afterwards    ty  the  arms  of  Artabanes,    the 
Perfian  general.     This  city,  erected  into  an  archbilhop- 
ric  in  the  time  of  the  Chriliians,  has  produced  a  number 
of  perfonages  celebrated  for  their  knewledge  and  the 
fanftity  of  their  lives.      In  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
feveral  copper  mines,  which  the  Turks  have  been  forced 
to  abandon.     The   following   lines,  in   the  tenth  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  prove  that  they  were  known 
in  the  time  of  that  poet : 

Ca/>la  viri forma,  nonjam  Cijllierea  curat 
Lillora,  non  alio  repetit  Paphon  aquorc  cinciam, 
Pifcofamque  Gnidon^gravidamque  Amathunia  mttallis. 

The  place  where  the  new  Limaffol  now  Hands  former- 
ly had  the  name  of  Nemo/ia,  from  the  multitude  of 
woods  by  which  it  was  furrounded.  Richard  king  of 
England  having  dcliroyed  Amatbonte,  Guy  de  Lu- 
Cgnan,  in  the  1  2th  century,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
new  city  which  the  Greeks  called  Neopoieos.  The  fa- 
mily of  Lufignan,  who  continued  to  embellilh  and  for- 
tify it,  built  there  palaces,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
churches ;  and  made  it  the  feat  of  a  bilhop.     When 

the 
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tl.e  ilbnd  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  the  Ot- 
toman army  entered  this  city  on  the  2d  ot  July,  and 
,  ravaged  it  wiihout  mercy.  It  was  then  dellroyed  by 
the  tiames  :  and  at  prel'ent  it  is  only  a  wretched  place, 
in  which  one  can  fcarcely  diftinguiih  any  remains  of  its 
ancient  edinces.  It  is  governed  by  a  commiiTary  and 
a  cadi  :  the  latter  judges  cafes  only  provifionally,  before 
they  are  carried  to  the  fuperior  tribunal  of  Nicofia. 
The  harbour  is  very  commodious ;  and  being  llieltered. 
from  impetuous  winds,  it  affords  a  fafe  and  calm  afy- 
lum  to  velTels  when  overtaken  by  a  ftorm.  The  carob 
tree  is  here  more  abundant  than  anywhere  elle  ;  and 
it  is  from  the  port  of  Limsffol  that  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  its  fruit  is  exported.  The  inhabitants  export 
alio  fait,  procured  from  a  fake  near  Salines.  Cotton, 
xvheat,  barley,  and  mulberry  trees,  are  both  plentiful 
and  weU  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  illand  :  the 
ground  alio  produces  all  kinds  of  garden  IhifF.  The 
beft  Cyprus  wine  is  made  from  the  vines  that  grow  on 
the  hills  of  Limaflol.  All  the  wines  of  the  country 
are  colleded  in  this  city  to  be  tranfported  to  Larnic, 
where  there  are  the  largell  cellars,  and  which  on  that 
account  becomes  the  natural  centre  of  commerce. 

LIMAX,  the  Slug,  or  Naked  SnaU;  a  genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  vermes.  See  Helmix- 
THOI.OGY  Inr/ex. 

LIMB,  in  general,  denotes  the  border  or  edge  of  a 
thing  ;  thus  we  fay,  the  limb  of  a  quadrant,  of  the 
fun,  of  a  leaf,  &c. 

Limb,  in  yinatimy,  an  appellation  given  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  as  to  the  arms  and  legs. 

Limb,  Ltrnl-us,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  ufed  in 
two  different  fenfes.  i.  The  limb  of  the  patriarchs  is 
faid  to  be  the  place  where  the  patriarchs  waited  the 
redemption  of  mankind  :  in  this  place  they  fuppofe 
cur  Saviour's  foul  continued  from  the  time  of  his  death 
to  his  refurreclion.  2.  The  limb  of  infants  dying 
without  baptifm,  is  a  place  fuppofed  to  be  diliinrt 
both  from  heaven  and  hell  j  fince,  fay  they,  children 
dying  innocent  of  any  aiSual  fin,  do  not  deferve  hell  ; 
and,  by  real'on  of  their  original  iin,  cannot  be  admitted 
into  heaven. 

LIMBAT,  the  name  of  a  periodical  wind  common 
in  the  iiland  ot  Cyprus,  and  of  great  fervice  in  mode- 
rating the  heatsof  the  climate,  which  would  otherwife 
be  intolerable. 

According  to  the  abbe  Mariti,  it  begins  to  blow 
at  eight  in  the  morning  the  firft  day  ;  increafes  as  the 
fun  advai'ces  till  noon  ;  then  gradually  weakens,  and 
at  three  falls  entirely.  On  the  fecond  day  it  arifes  at 
the  fame  hour ;  but  it  does  not  attain  its  greateft 
ftrcngth  till  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  ceafes  at 
four  pri-cifily.  On  the  third  day  it  begins  as  before  ; 
but  it  falls  an  hour  later.  On  the  five  fucceeding 
days,  it  follows  the  fame  proerefTion  as  on  the  third  ; 
but  it  is  remarked,  that  a  little  before  it  ceafes,  it  be- 
c»tnes  extremely  violent.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
d.iys  it  commences  a  new  period  iii.e  the  former.  By 
narrowly  obferving  the  fea  on  that  fide  from  which 
it  is  about  to  blow,  a  little  before  it  arifes,  one  may 
determine  what  degree  of  ftrcngth  it  will  have  during 
the  d  .y.  If  the  horizon  is  clear,  and  entirely  free 
from  cloi.ds,  the  wind  will  be  weak,  and  even  almoft 
in'enflble  ;  but  if  it  is  dark  and  cloudy,  the  wind  will 
be    ftrong  ar.d    violent.     This  liinbat  wind,    nolwith- 
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ftanding  its  utility  in  moderating  the  excclfive  heat,  of-  Limboich, 
ten  becomes  the  caufe  of  fevers,  efpeciaiiy  to  Europeans,  J-""burgK 
fi-om  their  being  lefs  habituated  to  the  climate,  and  ' 
mo:e  apt  th^n  the  natives  to  futier  themfeivtg  to  be  fur- 
prifed  by  the  cool  air  .vhtn  in  a  ftate  of  perfpiration. 
This  wind,  the  falling  of  which  happens  an  hour  *ooner 
or  later,  is  fuccecded  by  a  cairn,  accompanied  by  a 
certain  moifture  that  renders  the  air  fomewhat  he  \'y. 
This  moifture  difappears  in  the  evening,  being  dlftlpa- 
ted  by  a  wind  which  arifes  every  Jay  at  that  period. 
This  wind  is  confidercd  as  a  land  breeze  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  fouthcrn  and  eaftern  parts  of  the  iiland; 
but  it  is  called  a  fea  brccxe  by  thole  in  the  northern  and 
weftern,  who  indeed  receive  it  immediately  from  the 
fea.  In  furamer  it  blows  till  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, and  when  it  ceafes,  it  leaves  a  profound  calm, 
which  coTitinues  till  the  hour  when  the  limbat  com- 
mences. In  autumn  and  winter  it  never  falls  till  day- 
break, when  it  is  fucceeded  by  other  winds,  which 
proceed  from  the  irregularity  of  the  fealon.  In  ipring 
it  does  not  continue  longer  than  midnight;  and  is  then 
fucceeded  by  that  happy  calm,  during  which  thofe  re- 
freftiing  dews  are  formed  that  moiften  the  earth  at  fun- 
rifing.  The  limbat  winds,  which  arife  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  ceafe  about  the  middle  of  September  ;  and 
this  is  the  period  when  the  moft  inlupportable  heats 
commence,  becaufe  their  violence  is  not  moderated  by 
the  fraalleft  breeze.  They  are  however,  luckily  not  of 
long  duration  ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  Odober 
they  decreafe  fenfibly,  as  the  atmofphere  begins  to  be 
loaded  with  watery  clouds. 

LIMBORCH,  Philip,  a  learned  writer  among  the 
remonrtrants,  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1633.  After  ha- 
ving made  great  proficiency  in  his  ftudits,  he  was,  in 
1655,  admitted  to  preach  in  public,  which  he  did  firft 
at  Haerlera.  His  lermons  had  in  them,  no  affected  elo- 
quence ;  but  were  folid,  methodical,  and  edifying.  He 
was  chofen  minifter  of  Goudja  ;  from  whence  he  was 
called  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  had  the  profefforftiip 
of  divinity,  in  which  he  accjuitted  himfelf  with  great 
reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 71 2. 
He  had  an  admirable  genius,  and  a  tenacious  memory. 
He  had  many  friends  of  diftinCVion  in  foreign  parts  as 
well  as  in  his  own  co'^ctry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  iVIr 
Locke  are  printed  with  thofe  of  that  celebrated  author. 
He  had  all  the  qualifications  fuitable  to  the  characler 
of  a  fincere  divine,  lived  an  example  of  every  \'irtue, 
and  preferved  the  vigour  of  his  body  and  mind  to  a 
confiderable  age.  He  wr»te  many  works,  which  are 
efteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  I.  ylmica  col- 
/alio  de  veriiate  relilftoni.r  Chrijlian.t-  cum  enidito  Judto, 
in  I  2mo.  2.  A  Complete  Body  of  Divinity,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  and  dort:incs  of  the  Remonftrants. 
3.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition  ;  which  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englilh  by  Dr  S.inuiel  Chandler.  I.im- 
borch  alio  publiilied  the  works  of  the  famous  Epifcopi- 
us,  who  was  his  great-uncle  by  the  mother's  fide. 

LIMBURGH  DL'CHY,  a  province  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Juliers  on  the 
north  and  eaft,  by  Luxeniburgh  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
the  biftiopric  of  Liege  on  th.e  well.  It  is  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  a?  in  breadtli  ;  and  conlifts  of  good 
arable  and  pafture  land,  with  plenty  of  wood,  and  fome 
iron  mines. 

LlMEURCH,  the   capital   city  of  the   duchy  of  Lim- 
D  burgh, 
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burgh,  in  tVie  Auftrian  Netherlands,  is  leiitcd  on  a  lleep 
^  rock  near  the  river  Veflc.  'I'his  town  h  fmall,  but  plea- 
fantly  feated  on  a  hill,  with  Ihady  woods ;  and  coniifls 
chiefly  uf  one  broad  llreet,  not  very  well  buiit.  It  is 
ftrong  by  lituation,  and  almolt  inacceirible  ;  however, 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1675,  and  by  the  con^ 
federates  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1703,  for 
the  houle  of  Aultrla,  to  whom  it  remains  by  the  trea- 
ties of  Ralladt  and  Baden,  after  having  been  difmant- 
led.  It  is  famous  for  its  cheele,  vvhicii  is  exceeding 
good.      E.  Long.- 6.  8.   N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

LIME,  a  peculiar  earth.     See  Chemistry  InJex. 

LiME-Tree.     See  CiTRUS,  Botany  Iniicx. 

Lime  or  LiNDin-Tree.    See  Tilia,  Botaky  Index. 

LiMB-lValer.     S-e  PHARMACY  Index. 

Lime,  ox  Liime.     See  Lyme. 

LIMERICK,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Munfler,  is  bounded  on  the  eall  by  Tipperary,  on 
the  welt  by  Kerry,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Shan- 
non, and  on  the  fouth  by  Cork.  It  is  a  fruilful  and 
populous  traft,  the  foil  requiring  little  or  no  manure 
in  moll  places  :  befides  rich  pafture  for  (heep  and  cows, 
it  produces  rich  crops  of  all  kinds  of  corn  and  rape, 
with  fome  hemp.  It  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  family  o\ 
Donegal.  It  contains  375,320  Irilh  plantation  acres, 
about  56  church  livings,  tliough  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  parilhes,  10  baronies,  three  boroughs;  and 
formerly  fent  eight  members  to  parliament.  It  has 
lome  clays,  furze,  fern,  and  mountain  lands,  and  is 
famous  for  good  cyder ;  it  has  been  much  benefited 
by  the  Palatines,  who  fettled  there  and  increafed  til- 
lage ;  they  are  a  laborious  independent  people,  moftly 
employed  in  their  own  farms.  This  county  is  well 
watered  by  large  and  fmall  rivers  ;  the  Shannon  runs  at 
the  north  fide  of  the  county,  and  fertilizes  its  banks. 
The  firing  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  turf,  and  the 
bogs  are  conveniently  fituated.  At  Loghill  in  the 
Wert  of  the  county,  there  is  a  mine  of  coal  or  culm, 
but  it  is  more  ufed  in  kilns  than  in  houfes.  There  are 
few  lakes  except  Lough  Gur  ;  and  the  principal  hills 
are  Knockgreny,  Knockany,  Knokfiring  and  Tory- 
hill.  The  mountains  lie  vveftward,  the  higheft  being 
Knockpatrick  or  St  Patrick's  hill.  This  county  is 
ab'iut  45  miles  Ions;  and  42  broad. 

Limerick,  or  Lough- Meat h,  a  market  town,  a  bo- 
rough, and  a  bi&op's  fee,  now  the  metropolis  of  the 
province  of  Munilcr.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Shan- 
non, 94  miles  from  Dublin  ;  and  was  the  llrongeft 
fortrels  in  the  kingdom.  Its  ancient  name  was  Lun- 
neach;  and  during  the  firft  ages  it  was  much  frequented 
by  foreign  merchant.*,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Danes  was  a  place  of  tonCderable  commerce  until  the 
J  2th  century.  It  was  plundered  by  Mahon,  brother 
4)f  Brien  Eoromh,  after  the  battle  of  Sulchuld,  in  970  ; 
and  Biien,  in  a  future  period,  exaded  from  the  Danes 
of  this  city  365  tons  of  \.ine  as  a  tribute,  wh'ch  Ihows 
the  exteniive  traffic  carried  on  by  thole  people  in  that 
article.  About  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  St 
Munchin  erected  a  church  and  founded  a  biOiopric 
here  ;  which,  however,  was  dellroyed  by  the  Danes  on 
their  taking  pofleirion  of  this  port  in  853.  and  remained 
in  ruins  until  their  convcrlion  to  the  Chridian  faith  in 
the  lOth  century  ;  at  which  period  the  church  of  St 
Munchin   was   rebuilt,   and    the   bifhopric    ellabliftied. 
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Donald  O'Brien,  about  t'le  time  of  tlie  srrival  of  the 
EngliLh,  fouiided  and  endowed  the  cathedral  ;  and  Do-  ^ 
nat  O'Brien,  bilhop  of  Limerick,  in  the  13th  century, 
contributed  much  to  the  opulence  of  the  lee.  Abou: 
the  clofe  of  the  1  2th  ceniury,  the  bilhopric  of  Innis-Ca- 
thay  was  united  to  that  of  Liraeiick.  It  was  befieged 
by  King  William  III.  in  the  year  1690,  and  though 
there  was  no  army  to  aflill  it,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege.  In  the  year  1691,  it  was  again  beiieged 
by  the  Er.glilh  and  Dutch  on  the  21ft  of  September  ; 
and  it  was  obliged  to  furrender  on  the  I  3th  of  Oftober 
following,  not  irithout  the  Icfs  of  abundance  of  men  ; 
however,  the  gairifon  had  very  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous conditions,  being  permitted  to  retire  where 
they  thought  nt,  and  the  Roman  catholics  by  thefe  ar- 
ticles were  to  be  tolerated  in  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion.  Within  a  century  this  place  was  reckoned 
the  iecond  city  in  Ireland  j  at  prelent  it  has  loft  its 
riink  ;  not  bccaufe  it  thrives  lefs,  but  becaufe  Cork 
thrives  more.  It  is  compofed  of  the  Iriili  and  Englilh 
town  ;  the  latter  ftands  on  the  King's  illand,  formed 
by  the  river  Shannon.  The  town  is  three  miles  in 
circumference,  having  weekly  markets  on  Wednefday 
and  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  Ealler  Tuefday,  ift  Julv, 
4th  Augull,  and  1 2th  December.  There  is  a  privi- 
lege annexed  to  the  fair  held  on  4th  Augulf,  that,  dur- 
ing I  j  days,  no  perfon  can  be  arrelled  in  the  city  or 
liberties,  on  any  proc;  Is  ifluing  out  of  the  thoUel 
court  of  Limerick.  Ardfert  and  Achadoe,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  are  united  to  the  bilhopric  of  Li- 
meric.  This  city  formerly  returned  two  members  to 
parliament;  and  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of 
Hamilton.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  iherifls,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  burgelTes  ;  there  is  alfo  a  barrack  and 
a  military  governor  and  town  major  :  it  had  fome  time 
the  privilege  of  coinage ;  and  ditFerent  parliaments 
have  been  held  there.  The  town  was  formerly  entire- 
ly walled  in  ;  and  in  I  760,  there  were  17  of  the  city 
gates  Handing  •,  but  to  the  great  improvement  of  the 
place  they  are  now  all  demohlhed,  except  the  water- 
gate  of  King  John's  callle.  The  linen,  woollen,  and 
paper  manufatlures,  are  carried  on  here  to  great  extent, 
and  the  export  of  provifions  is  very  confiderable.  Here 
are  many  charitable  hol'pitals,  and  handfome  public 
buildings,  befides  the  cathedral  and  other  churches.  A 
charter  was  granted  to  this  city  by  King  John,  and 
confirmed  in  fucceeding  reigns.  Dr  Campbell  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  you  approach  Limerick,  the  grounds 
grow  rich  and  exquifitely  beautiful  ;  the  only  dif- 
agreeable  matter  is,  that  the  fituation  renders  the  air 
moiff,  and  confcquently  rather  unwholefome  to  ftran- 
gers.  About  fix  milts  from  this  is  the  famous  Calile- 
conncl  fpa.  Limerick  is  50  miles  from  Cork,  50 
from  Galway,  and  73  from  Waterford.  It  appears 
that  Limerick  obtained  the  privilege  of  having  mayors 
10  years  before  that  right  was  allowed  to  the  citizens 
of  London.  It  was  belore  governed  by  provuRs,  of 
which  the  firrt  was  John  Spafford  in  lipj  and  1197  ; 
dtiring  the  provoftfliip  of  Henry  Troy  a  charter  was 
granted,  9  Richard  I.  where!  y  the  citizens  were  allow- 
ed to  chooie  mayors  and  Isailiff?,  Adam  Servant,  in 
1 198,  being  the  firrt  mayor.  It  continued  to  be  go- 
verned by  mayors  and  bailiffs,  until  the  office  of  bailiff 
was  changed  into  that  of  ihcriff  in  16-9. 

Limerick 
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Limerick  is  alfo  the  name  of    a   taii-toivn  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  and  province  of  Leinfter  j  the  fairs 
,  are  four  in  the  year. 

LIMINGTON,  a  town  of  Hampfhire  in  England. 
See  Lymikgton. 

LIMIT,  in  a  reft'-ained  fenfe,  is  ufed  by  mathema- 
ticians for  a  determined  quantity  to  which  a  variable 
one  continually  approaches  ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  circle 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  limit  of  its  circuinfonbed  and 
infcribcd  polygons.  Jn  Algebra,  the  term  limit  is  ap- 
plied to  two  quantities,  one  of  which  is  greater  and 
the  other  lefs  than  another  (|uantity  ;  and  in  this  fenfe 
it  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  ot  the  limits  of  equations,  whereby 
their  lolution  is  much  facilitated. 

LIMITED  rROBLLM,  denotes  a  problem  that  has 
but  one  folution,  or  fom?  determinate  number  of  foki- 
tions  ;  as  to  defcribe  a  circle  through  three  given  points 
that  do  not  lie  in  a  right  line,  which  is  limited  to  one 
folution  only  ;  to  divide  a  parallelogram  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  line  parallel  to  one  lide,  which  admits  of 
two  folutions,  according  as  the  line  is  parallel  to  the 
length  or  breadth  of  the  parallelogram  ;  or  to  divide  a 
triangle  in  any  ratio  by  a  line  parallel  to  one  lide, 
which  is  limited  to  three  folutions,  as  the  line  may  be 
parallel  to  any  of  the  three  fides. 

LIMME,  a  town  of  Kent,  in  England,  near  Hithe, 
and  four  miles  from  Romney,  was  formerly  a  port, 
till  choked  up  by  the  fands  ;  and  though  it  is  thereby 
become  a  poor  town,  yet  it  has  the  horn  and  mace 
and  other  tokens  left  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  ufed 
to  be  the  place  where  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports  was  fuorn  at  his  entrance  upon  his  ofHce.  The 
Roman  road  from  Canterbury,  called  Siaiiejlreet,  end- 
<d  here  ;  and  from  the  brow  of  its  hill  may  be  feen 
the  ruinous  Roman  walls  almoft  at  the  bottom  of  the 
marlhes.  Here  formerly  was  a  cattle,  now  converted 
into  a  farmhoiife.  When  or  by  whom  this  edifice 
was  erecled  is  not  known.  It  has,  however,  great 
marks  of  antiquity  ;  as  has  alfo  the  adjoining  church, 
on  which  are  feveral  old  tombftones  with  erodes  on 
them. 

LIMNIMG,  the  art  of  painting  in  water  colours, 
in  contradillinction  to  painting  which  is  done  in  oil- 
colours. 

Limning  is  much  the  more  ancient  kind  of  paint- 
ing. Till  a  Flemilh  painter,  one  John  van  Eyck,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  John  of  Brt/ger,  found  out 
the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  the  painters  all  painted  in 
water  and  in  frefco,  both  on  their  walls,  on  wooden 
boards,  and  el  fe where.  When  they  made  ufe  of 
boards,  they  ufually  glued  a  fine  linen  cloth  over  them, 
to  prevent  their  opening ;  then  laid  on  a  ground  of 
white  ;  laftiy,  they  mixed  up  their  colours  with  water 
and  fizf ,  or  >vith  water  and  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beaten 
with  the  branches  of  a  fig  tree,  the  juice  whereof  thus 
mixed  with  the  eggs  ;  and  with  this  mixture  they  paint- 
ed their  p'cces. 

In  limning,  all  colours  are  proper  enough,  except 
•the  white  made  of  lime,  which  is  oidy  ufed  in  frefco. 
IT^e  azure  and  ultramarine  mull  always  be  mixed  with 
fize  or  gum  ;  but  there  are  always  applied  two  layers 
of  hot  fize  before  the  die  colours  are  laid  on  :  the  co- 
lon's are  all  ground  in  water  each  by  itfclf;  and,  as 
they  are  required  in  working,  a-e  diluted  with  fize  wa- 
ter.    When  the  piece  h  finilhed,   they  go  over  it  with 
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the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  ;  and  then  with  vaniilli, 
if  required. 

To  limn,  or  draw  a  face  in  colours  :  Having  all  the  ^ 
materials  in  readinefs,  lay  the  prepared  colour  on  the 
card  even  and  thin,  free  from  hairs  and  (pots,  over  the 
place  where  the  pit^ure  is  lo  be.  The  ground  being 
laid,  and  the  party  placed  in  a  due  pofitioij,  begin  the 
work,  which  is  to  be  done  at  three  fittings.  At  the 
firll  you  are  only  to  dead-colour  the  face,  which  will 
require  about  two  hours.  At  the  lecond  fitting,  go 
over  the  work  more  curiouily,  adding  its  particular 
graces  or  deformities.  At  the  third  fitting,  finilh  the 
whole  ;  carefully  remarking  whatever  may  conduce  to 
render  the  piece  perftd,  as  the  caft  of  the  eyes,  moles, 
fears,  gellures,  and  the  like. 

LIAIOGES,  an  ancient  to<vn  of  France,  in  the  lat<^ 
province  of  Guienne,  and  capital  of  the  department  of 
Upper  Vienne,  with  a  biihop's  fee.  It  is  a  trading 
place,  and  its  horfes  are  in  great  efieem.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Vienne,  in  E.  Long.  i.  20,  N.  L^t. 
45.  50. 

LIMOSIN,  a  late  province  of  France,  now  the  de- 
partnient  of  Upper  Vienne,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
La  Marche,  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne,  on  the  fouth 
by  Q^iiercy,  and  on  the  well  by  Perigord  and  Angou- 
mois.  One  part  is  very  cold,  but  the  other  more  tem- 
perate. It  is  covered  with  forelis  of  chefnut  trees;  and 
contains  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  iron  ;  but  the 
principal  trade  confilts  in  cattle  and  horfes. 

LLMPE T,  a  genus  of  fliell-filh.  See  Patella, 
CoKCHOLoc.y  Index. 

LIMPURG,  a  barony  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Fraiiconia,  included  almoft  entirely  within  Suabia, 
and  feated  to  the  I'outh  of  Hall  in  Suabia.  It  is  a- 
bout  15  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  Gaildorf  and 
Shonburg,  near  which  is  the  caftle  of  Limpurg,  are 
the  principal  places, 

Limpurg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  deflorate 
of  Triers  or  Treves,  and  in  Vv^etteravia,  formerly  free 
and  imperial,  bur  now  fu'jeft  to  the  eleftorate  of 
Treves.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lhon.  E.  Lono-.  S. 
13.   N    Lat.  50.  18. 

LINARIA.  See  Frikgilla,  Ornithology /W^*. 

LlNACRE,  Thomas,  phyfician,  was  born  at  Can- 
terbury about  the  year  1460,  and  there  educated  under 
the  learned  William  Selling  :  thence  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  in  1484  was  chofen  fellow  of  All- Soul's 
college.  Tilly,  alias  Selling,  his  former  inllruilor, 
being  at  this  time  appointed  ambaffador  from  King 
Henry  VII.  to  the  court  of  Rome,  Mr  Linacre  accom- 
panied him  to  Italy,  where  he  attained  the  highefl  de- 
gTce  of  perfeftion  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
At  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudv 
of  Ariflotle  and  Galen,  in  the  original.  On  his  return 
to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  doclor  of  phyfic,  and 
chofen  public  profelfor  in  that  faculty.  But  he  had  not 
been  long  in  England,  before  he  was  commanded  to 
couit  by  King  Henry  VII.  to  attend  the  young  prince 
Arthur  as  his  tutor  and  phyfician.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  phyfician  to  the  king,  and  after  his  death,  to 
his  fucceflor  Henry  VI II.  Dr  Linacre  founded  two 
medical  lefturcs  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge;  but 
that  which  mofl  eficftually  immortalized  his  name  a- 
mong  the  faculty,  is  his  being  the  firll  founder  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  London.  He  beheld  with  vxa- 
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Lincoln,  tion  the  wretclied  flate  of  pliyfic  in  thofe  times  ;  and, 
~~*'~"~^  by  an  application  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent in  1518,  by  which  the  phyficians  of  London  were 
incorporated.  The  intention  of  this  corporation  was  to 
jirevcnt  illiterate  and  ignorant  medicailers  from  prac- 
tifing  the  art  of  healing.  Dr  Linacre  was  the  firll  pie- 
lident,  and  held  the  ollice  as  long  as  h\-  lived.  Their 
meetings  were  in  his  own  houfe  in  Knight  rider  ftreet, 
which  houfe  he  bequeathed  to  the  college.  Eut  our 
do(5ior,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  50,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  lludy  divinity  ;  entered  into  orders  ;  and 
was  collated,  in  1509,  to  the  reftory  of  Merlliam.  In 
the  fame  year  he  was  inftalled  prebendary  of  Wells,  in 
^518  prebendary  of  York,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  admitted  precentor  of  that  cathedral.  This,  we  are 
told,  he  refigned  for  other  preferments.  He  died  of 
the  Hone  in  the  bladder  in  Oiflober  15  24,  aged  64  •, 
and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's.  Thirty-three  years  after 
his  death,  Doftor  John  Caius  caufed  a  monument  to 
be  erefted  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  infcription, 
which  contains  the  outlines  of  his  life  and  character. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  fagacity,  a  fliilful  phy- 
iician,  a  profound  grammarian,  and  one  of  the  beft 
Greek  and  Latin  fcholars  of  his  time.  Erafmus  in 
his  epillles  fpeaks  highly  of  the  Doftor's  tranllations 
from  Galen,  preferring  them  even  to  the  original 
Greek.  His  works  are,  I.  De  emendata  JJruBura  La- 
lini  fsnnonis,  libri  fex ;  London,  printed  by  Pynfon, 
1524,  8vo,  and  by  Stephens,  1527,  1532.  2.  The 
Rudiments  of  Grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  the  princefs 
Mary,  printed  by  Pynfon.  Buchanan  tranflated  it 
into  Latin  ;  Paris,  1 53  6.  He  likewife  tranflated  in- 
to very  elegant  Latin  feveral  of  Galen's  works,  which 
were  printed  chiefly  abroad  at  different  times.  Alfo 
Prodi  Diadachi  fphctra,  tranflated  from  the  Greek  ; 
Venet.  1499,    1500. 

LINCOLN,  a  city  of  England,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  diftant  132  miles  from 
London.  It  flands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  runs  the  river  Witham  in  three  fmall 
channels,  over  which  are  feveral  bridges.  The  old 
Lirtdum  of  the  Britons,  which  ifood  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  as  appears  from  the  vefliges  of  a  rampart,  and 
deep  ditches  ilill  remaining,  was  taken  and  demoliflied 
by  the  Saxons ;  who  built  a  town  upon  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  hill  down  to  the  river  fide,  which  was  feveral 
times  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  as  often  retaken  by  the 
Saxons.  In  Edward  the  Confeflbr's  time,  it  appears, 
from  Doomfday-book,  to  have  been  a  very  confider- 
able  place;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  Malmfbury 
fays,  it  was  one  of  the  moft  populous  cities  in  Eng- 
land. William  I.  built  a  caflle  upon  the  fcimmit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town.  The  diocefe,  though  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Ely  was  taken  out  of  it  by  Henry  II.  and 
thofe  of  Peterborough  and  Oxford  by  Henry  VIII.  is 
Hill  vaftly  large,  containing  the  counties  of  Leiceflcr, 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  part  of  Bucks,  making  1  255 
jiariflies.  Though  the  other  churches  are  mean,  the 
cathedral  or  minfler  is  a  moft  magnificent  piece  of  Go- 
thic architcfturc.  Here  is  a  prodigious  large  bell, 
called  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  is  near  five  ton  in  weight, 
and  23  feet  in  compafs.  The  hill  on  which  the  church 
flaT)d^  is  lb  high,  and  the  church  itfelf  fo  lofty,  tliat 
it  may  be  feen  30  miles  to  the  north  and  30  to  the 
fouth.     Befides  other  tombs,  it  contains  one  of  brafs, 
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in  which  are  the  entrails  of  (^ucen  E'canor,  wife  to 
Edward  I.  It  is  laid  there  were  anciently  j  2  churches, 
which  are  now  reduced  to  14.  Such  is  the  magnifi- 
cence and  elevation  of  the  cathedral,  that  the  monks 
thought  the  light  of  it  mulf  be  very  mortifying  to  the 
devil  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  faid  of  one  who  was  dif- 
pleafed,  that  he  /ooked  like  the  devil  over  Lincoln.      The 
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the  communicatioi)  betwixt  the  upper  and  lv)wer  town 
is  very  troubleforae,  and  coaches  and  horles  are  obli- 
ged to  make  a  compafs. 

King  Edward  III.  made  this  city  a  ftaple  for  wool, 
leather,  lead,  &c.  It  was  once  burnt ;  once  befieged 
by  King  Stephen,  who  \vas  here  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner  ;  and  once  taken  by  Henry  III.  from  his  re- 
bellious barons.  It  abounded  heretofore  with  mona- 
fieries  and  other  religious  houfts.  'J'here  is  a  great 
pool  here,  formed  by  the  river  on  the  weft  fide  of  it, 
called  Swan  Pool,  becaule  of  the  multitude  of  fwans 
on  it.  The  Roman  north  gate  dill  remains  entire,  by 
the  name  of  Newport  Gate,  It  is  one  of  the  nobleft 
of  this  fort  in  Britain.  It  is  a  vaft  femicircle  of  flones 
of  very  large  dimenfions  laid  without  mortar,  conneft- 
ed  only  by  their  uniform  Ihape.  This  magnificent  arch 
is  16  feet  in  diameter,  the  litines  are  four  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom.  It  feems  to  have  a  joint  in  the  middle 
not  a  keyftone  :  and  on  both  fides,  towards  the  upper 
part,  are  laid  horizontal  flones  of  great  dimenfions, 
fome  10  or  12  feet  long.  This  arch  rifes  from  an  im- 
port of  large  mouldings,  which  are  not  perceivable 
now  J  there  are  alfo  divers  fragments  of  the  old  Roman 
wall.  Over  againft  the  caflle  is  an  entrenchment  caft 
up  by  King  Stephen  ;  and  here  are  carved  the  arms  of 
.lohn  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  lived  here  like 
a  king,  and  had  a  mint.  The  city  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Trent,  Gy  a  canal  called  the  Fofs-dyke. 
In  the  centre  of  the  old  ruined  caflle  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  modern  ftrufture  for  holding  the  alfizes.  Its 
\valls  are  almoft  entire,  and  very  fubftantial  :  the  keep 
or  principal  tower  is  fituated  on  a  high  and  very  fteep 
mount,  which  yet  contin-j°s  in  its  original  flate,  but  the 
remains  of  the  tower  on  it  are  only  five  or  fix  yards 
high.  The  outer  walls  of  the  caflle  are  of  very  con- 
fiderable  height,  which  appear  flill  higher  than  they 
really  are  from  their  lofty  fituation  and  the  moat  belo'.v 
thenv.  The  great  gateway  is  flill  entire.  This  city 
is  a  county  of  itfelf,  and  has  a  \'ifcountial  jurifdiftion, 
for  20  miles  round,  which  is  a  privilege  that  no  other 
city  in  England  can  equal.  It  novv  confifls  principal- 
ly of  one  flreet  above  two  miles  long,  well  paved,  be- 
fides feveral  crofs  and  parallel  ftreets  well  peopled. 
Here  are  forae  very  hand  fome  modern  buildings,  but 
more  antique  ones  ;  upon  the  whole,  it  has  an  air  of 
ancient  greatnefs,  arifing  in  a  great  meafure  from  the 
number  of  raonaftic  remains,  moft  of  which  are  now 
converted  into  ftables,  out-houfes,  &c.  Upon  the  hill, 
in  the  caflle,  are  the  ruins  of  the  bilhop's  palace,  and 
other  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
The  city  is  fupplied  with  water  by  feveral  conduits, 
among  which  is  a  modern  one,  fomewhat  in  the  pyra- 
inidical  flyle,  enriched  with  fculpture.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  two  Iheriffs,  a  recorder, 
four  chamberlains,  a  fwordbearer,  four  coroners,  and 
above  forty  common-council  men.  Here  are  four  cha- 
rity  Ichools,  where   120  poor  children  arc  taught  by 
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Lincoln  the  widows  of  clergymen.  The  neighbouring  courle 
1:  is  noted  for  its  frequent  horfe  races.  On  the  down  of 
^^*^i!2_  Lincoln,  towards  ISolion,  th^t  rare  fowl  the  bullard  is 
'  fometimes  feen,  as  well  as  on  Salilbury  Plain.    Lincohi- 

Heath  e.\tcnJs  above  50  miles,  viz.  from  Sleaford  and 
Ancaller  fouth  to  the  H  cnber  north,  though  it  is 
but  three  or  four  miles  over  where  broadefl.  Five  miles 
from  Bofton  on  this  exteniive  heath,  Lord  le  Defpenfer 
built  a  tower  for  the  direftion  of  ilrangers.  It  is  a  lofty 
fjuare  building  with  a  llaircafe,  terminating  in  a  riat 
roof,  and  round  the  bafe  is  a  f<]uare  court-yard.  Great 
]'art  of  this  exttnfive  healh  has  been  enclofed.  We  read 
that  David  king  of  Scots  met  King  Jolni  here,  on  the 
22d  of  Xoveraber,  in  the  third  year  of  liis  reign,  and 
performed  homage  to  him  on  a  fiill  without  the  city, 
for  his  Englith  territories,  in  prefence  of  the  archbilhops 
of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Ragufa,  l3billiops,  and  a 
vad  number  of  temporal  lords  and  knights.  King  Hen- 
ry YIL  kept  hii  court  here  at  Eafter  in  i486.  The 
Jews  vvere  once  its  chief  inhabitants,  till  they  were 
lorced  to  remove,  after  having  impiouliy  crucified  the 
child  of  one  Grantham,  and  thrown  it  into  a  well,  to 
this  day  called  Grantham's  Well.  Lincoln  has  given 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Clintofi  ever  fmce  the 
reign  of  Oueen  Elizabeth.  W.  Long.  27.  I.  N.  Lat. 
SI-  16. 

Lincoln  Sliire,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  77 
miles  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the 
ea.1  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  welf  by  Notting- 
hamlhire,  on  the  north  by  Yorklhire,  on  the  fouth  by 
RutlandlliJre,  Northamptonthire,  and  Cambridgelhire. 
It  contains  631  pariliies,  and  31  market  towns,  and  re- 
turns I  2  members  to  parliament.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Humber,  the  Trent,  the  Witham,  the  Nenn, 
the  Welland,  the  Ankham,  and  the  Dun.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  Lindfay,  Keftoven,  and  Hol- 
land ;  the  air  of  which  laft  is  unwholefome  and  foggy, 
on  account  of  the  fens  and  large  mardies.  The  foil  of 
the  north  and  weft  parts  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
corn  and  paftures.  The  eaft  and  fouth  parts  are  not  fo 
proper  for  corn  ;  but  then  they  fiipply  them  with  fiih 
•.-.nd  fowl  in  great  plenty,  particularly  ducks  and  geele. 
Lincoln  is  the  principal  town.  By  inland  navigation, 
this  county  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Mer- 
icy.  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Darwent,  Severn,  Thames, 
A\]pn,  &.C.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  530  miles  through  different  counties. 

This  county  in  1831,  contained  41,395  houies,  in- 
habited by  42,629  families  ;  and  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  amounted  to  208,557. 

LIXDESFARN,  or  Landisfark.  See  Holt- 
IJland. 

LIXDSAY,  Sir  David,  a  celebrated  Scots  poet, 
was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  IV.  at  his  father's  feat,  called  the 
M'junt,  near  Cupar,  in  Fifeihire.  He  was  educated 
at  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's  ;  and,  after  making 
.  the  tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year 
1514.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king,  and  tutor  to 
the  young  prince,  afterwards  .lames  V.  From  the 
verfes  prefixed  to  his  dream,  we  learn  that  he  enjoyed 
leveral  other  honourable  employments  at  court  :  but, 
J"  '533.  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  except  that 
of  Lion  king  fit  arms,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of 
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his  death.  His  difgrace  was  raoft  probably  owing  to  Lindiey, 
his  invetlives  againlt  the  clergy,  which  are  frequent  in  '  '*; '  '■  , 
all  his  wTitings.  After  the  deceafe  of  King  James  ^'.  ^ 
Sir  David  became  a  favourite  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  re- 
gent of  Scotland  ;  but  the  abbot  of  Paillcy  did  not 
futfer  him  to  continue  long  in  favour  with  the  earl. 
He  then  retired  to  his  paternal  ellate,  and  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  lural  tranquillity..  He  died  in 
the  year  1553.  His  poetical  talents,  confidering  the 
age  in  which  he  wrote,  were  not  contemptible  ;  but 
he  treats  the  Romilh  clergy  with  great  feverity,  and 
writes  with  forae  humour  :  but,  w-hatever  merit  might 
be  formerly  attributed  to  him,  he  takes  fuch  licentious 
liberties  with  words,  llrctching  or  carving  them  for 
meafure  or  rhime,  that  the  Scots  have  a  ptoverb,  when 
they  hear  an  unufual  exprellion,  that,'  There  is  nae 
fic  a  word  in  a'  Davie  Lindfay.  Mackenzie  tells  us, 
that  his  comedies  were  fo  facetious,  that  they  aflbrd- 
ed  abundance  of  mirth.  Some  fragments  of  thefe  co- 
medies are  Ibll  preferved  in  manufcript.  He  is  faid 
to  have  aho  written  feveral  tragedies,  and  to  have  firft 
introduced  dramatic  poetry  into  Scotland.  One  of  his 
comedies  was  played  in  1515.  Mackenzie  fays,  he 
imderllood  nothing  of  the  rules  of  the  theatre.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  John  Heyvvood,  the  firft  Eng- 
lifh  dramatic  poet.  His  poems  are  printed  in  one 
iraall  volume  ;  and  fragments  of  his  plays,  in  manu- 
fcript, are  in  Mr  William  Carmichael's  coUeftion, 

LINDSEY,  the  third  and  largeft  divifion  of  the 
county  of  Lincolniliire  in  England.  On  the  eaft  and 
north  it  is  walhed  by  the  fea,  into  which  it  runs  out 
with  a  large  front  ;  on  the  weft  it  has  Yorkftiire  and 
Nottingharaftiire,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  ri- 
vers Trent  and  Dun  ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  Keftevan, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Witham  and 
the  Fofs-dyke,  which  is  feven  miles  long,  and  was  cut 
by  Henry  I.  between  the  Witham  and  the  Trent,  for 
the  convenience  of  carriage  in  thofe  parts.  It  had  its 
name  from  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  county,  wl.-!ch 
ftands  in  it,  and  by  the  Romans  called  Lindum,  by 
the  Britons  Lindcoite,  by  the  Saxons  Lindocollyne,  pro- 
bably from  its  fituation  on  a  hill,  and  the  lakes  or 
woods  that  were  anciently  thereabouts  ;  but  the  Nor- 
mans called  it  Nicho/.  It  gives  title  of  earl  and  mar- 
quis to  the  duke  of  Ancafter. 

LINDUS,  in  Ancient  Geographrj,  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
fituated  on  a  hill  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  illand.  It  was 
built  by  Tlepolemus  the  fon  of  Hercules,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  by  one  of  the  Heliades,  grand- 
fons  of  the  Sun,  named  Lindiis,  according  to  Strabo. 
It  uas  the  native  place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  wife 
men.  Here  we  fee  the  famous  temple  of  the  Lindiau 
Minerva,  which  was  built  by  the  d.iughters  of  Danaus. 
Cadmus  enriched  this  temple  with  many  fplendid  of- 
ferings. The  citizens  dedicated  and  hung  up  here 
the  feventh  of  Pindar's  Olympic  odes,  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold.  The  ruins  of  that  fiiperh  edifice  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  which  overlooks 
the  fea.  Some  remains  of  the  walls,  coiifilling  of 
ftoues  of  an  enormous  fize,  ftill  fhow  it  to  have  been 
built  in  the  Egyptian  ftyle.  The  pillars  and  other 
ornaments  have  been  carried  off.  On  the  moft  ele- 
vated peak  of  the  rock  are  the  ruins  of  a  calUc,  which 
may  have  fcrved  as  a  fortrefs  to  the  city.  Its  circum- 
ference is  verv  extenfive,  and  is  filled  with  rubbiih. 

Lin.-io,  . 
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Undo,  the  modern  citv,  flands  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  A  bay  of  coniiderable  widenefs  and  depth 
,  fcrves  as  a  harbour  to  the  city.  Ships  find  good  an- 
chorajxe  there  in  twenty  fathoms  water.  They  are 
fafely  llichered  from  the  fouth-«  eft  viinds,  which  con- 
ilantly  prevail  through  the  fevereft  fealon  of  the  year. 
In  the  beginning  of  winter,  they  caft  anchor  off  a 
fraal!  village  named  Mafiary, 

Rhodes,  Lindus  was  the  harbour  which  received  the 
fleets  of  Ei;ypt  and  Tyre.  It  was  enriched  by  com- 
merce. Mr  Savary  obierves,  that  a  judicious  govern- 
ment, by  tP.king  advantage  of  its  harbour  and  happy 
lituation,  might  yet  reflore  it  to  a  tlouiilhing  ftate. 

LINE,  in  Geometry,  a  quantity  extended  in  length 
only,  without  any  breadth  or  thicknefs.  It  is  formed 
by  the  flux,  or  motion  of  a  point.  See  Fluxions, 
and  Geometry. 

Like,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  underftood  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  an.  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with 
the  front  extended  as  far  as  may  be,  that  it  may  not 
be  flanked. 

Line  of  Batlle,  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  difpofition 
of  the  tleet  in  the  day  of  engagement  ;  on  which  oc- 
calion  the  veffels  are  ufually  drawn  up  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  in  a  ftraight  line,  as  well  to  gain  and  keep  the  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  wind  as  to  run  the  fame  board.  See 
2s^ava/  Tactics. 

Horizontal  Lint,  in  Geography  and  ^Jlronomy,  a 
line  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  of  any  part  of  the 


rth. 


:      twig  of  a  nerve  from  the  intercoftals  in  each  of  Its  di-  Lmeaiceoj 
gitations  or  indentings,   which  are  vjfible  to  the  eye,        .11 
in  lean  perfons  efpecially.  ,        " 

LINEAIMENT,  among  painters,  is  ufed  for  the 
outlines  of  a  face. 

LINEAR  NUMBERS,  mMothematics,  fuch  as  have 
relation  to  length  only  ;  fuch  is  a  number  which  repre- 
efore  the  building  of     fents  one  fide  of  a  plain  figure.     If  the  plain  figure  be 
a  fquare,  the  linear  figure  is  called  a  root. 

Linear  Problem;  that  which  may  be  folvcd  geo- 
metrically by  the  interfedion  of  two  right  lines. 
This  is  called  a  Jimple  problem,  and  is  capable  but  of 
one  folution. 

LINEN,  in  commerce,  a  well  known  kind  of 
cloth,  chiefly  made  of  flsx. —  Linen  was  not  worn  by 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  as  any  part  of  their 
ordinary  drefs.  Under-tunics  of  a  finer  texture  fup- 
jilied  the  place  of  lliirts  :  Hence  the  occafion  for  fre- 
quent bathing.  Alexander  Severus  was  the  firft  em- 
peror who  wore  a  fliirt  :  but  the  ufe  of  fo  necef- 
fary  a  garment  did  not  become  common  till  long  after 
him. 

The  linen  manufaflure  was  probably  introduced  into 
Britain  with  th;;  firft  fettlcments  of  the  Romans.  The 
flax  was  certninly  firft  planted  by  that  nation  in  the 
Britilh  foil.  The  plant  itfelf  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  the  eaft.  The  woollen- 
drapery  would  naturally  be  prior  in  its  origin  to  the 
linen  ;  and  the  fibrou";  plants  from  which  the  threads  of 
the  latter  are  produced,  ieem  to  have  been  firft  noticed 
and   worked   by  the  inhabit^.nts  of  Egvpt.      In  Egypt, 


EquinoBial  Like,    in  Geography,  is  a   great  circle 
on   the  earth's  furface,   exactly  at   the  diftance  of  90°      indeed,    the   linen   mauufafture    appears  to  have   been 


from  each  of  the  poles,  and  of  confequence  bifecfing 
the  earth  in  that  part.  From  this  imaginary  line,  the 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  are  counted. — In 
aftronomy,  the  equinoftial  line  is  that  circle  which  the 
fun  feems  to  defcribe  round  the  earth  on  the  days  of 
the  equinox  in  March  and  September.  See  Astrono- 
my and  Geography. 

Meridian  Line,  is  an  imaginary  circle  drawn  through 
the  two  poles  of  the  earth  and  any  part  of  its  furface. 
See  GEOGRArHY  Index. 

Ship  of  the  Line,  a  veflel  large  enough  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  line,  and  to  have  a  place  in  a  fea- 
fight. 

Line,  in  Genealogy,  a  feries  or  fucceflion  of  rela- 
tions in  various  degrees,  all  defcending  from  the  fame 
common  father.     See  Descent. 

Line,  alfo  denotes  a  French  meafure  containing 
the  I  2th  part  of  an  inch,  or  the  144th  part  of  a  foot. 
Geometricians  conceive  the  line  fubdivided  into  fix 
points.  The  French  line  anfwers  to  the  Englilh  bar- 
ley-corn. 

Fifhing  Line.     See  Fisbing  Line. 


very  early  :  for  even  in  Jofeph's  time  it  had  rifcn  to  a 
confiderable  height.  From  the  Egyptians  the  know- 
ledge of  it  proceeded  probably  to  the  Greeks,  and 
from  them  to  the  Romans.  Even  at  this  day  the 
flax  is  imported  ameng  us  from  the  eaftern  nations  j 
the  weftern  kind  being  merely  a  degenerate  fpecies 
of  it. 

In  order  to  fucceed  in  the  linen  manufa£lure,  one 
fet  of  people  fliould  be  confined  to  the  ploughing  and 
preparing  the  foil,  fowing  and  covering  the  ieed,  to 
the  weeding,  pulling,  rippling,  and  tSking  care  of 
the  new  feed,  and  watering  and  drefling  the  flax  till 
it  is  lodged  at  home ;  others  ihould  be  concerned  in 
the  drying,  breaking,  fcutching,  and  heckling  the  flax, 
to  fit  it  for  the  fpinners  ;  and  others  in  fpinning  and 
reeling  it,  to  fit  it  for  the  weaver  :  others  ihould  be 
concerned  in  taking  due  care  of  the  weaving,  bleach- 
ing, beetling,  and  finilhing  the  cloth  for  the  market. 
It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  if  thefe  feveral  branches 
of  the  manufadure  were  carried  on  by  dillincl  dealers 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  our  home-made  linens 
ifaftured,  the  feveral  parts  would   be  better  1 


Lines,  in  Heraldry,  the  figures  ufed  In  armories  to     ecuted,  and  the  whole   would  be  afforded  cheaper,  and 


divide  the  Ihield  into  different  parts,  and  to  compofe 
diflcrent  fij^ures.  Thefe  lines,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent forms  and  names,  give  denomination  to  the 
pieces  or  figures  which  they  form,  except  the  ftraight 
or  plain  lines.     Sec  Heraldry. 

LINEA  ALBA,  in  Anatomy,  the  concourfe  of  the 
tendonr,  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen ;  dividing  the  abdomen  in  two,  in  the  m-ddle. 
Iti-,  called  linca.  line,  as  l.ting  liraii;iit;  and  alba,  from 
its  colour,  which  is  white. — The  linea  alia  receives  a 


ith  greater  profit. 
Staining  of  Linen.  Linen  receives  a  black  colour 
with  much  more  difliculty  than  woollen  or  cotton.  The 
black  ftruck  on  linen  with  common  vitriol  and  galls,  or 
logwood,  is  very  periftirible,  and  foon  walhes  out. — In- 
ftead  of  the  vitriol,  a  folution  of  iron  in  lour  iVfong  beer 
is  to  be  made  ufe  of.  This  is  well  known  to  all  the  calico- 
printers  ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  this,  which  they  call  their 
iron-lifjU.r,  aiid  mad<ler  root,  are  the  blacks  and  jnir- 
ples  made  which  we  fee  en  the  common  printed  linens. 

The 
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The  method  of  makinjj  this  iion-liquor  is  as  follow?  : 
A  quantity  of  iron  is  put  into  the  four.ftrong  betr  j 
''J  and,  to  promote  the  diiYolution  of  the  metal,  the  whole 
is  occaiior.ally  well  ftirred,  the  liquor  occafionally  drawn 
ofF,  and  the  ruft  beat  from  tlie  iron,  after  which  the  li- 
quor is  poured  on  again.  A  length  of  time  is  rtquiied 
to  make  the  impregnation  perfect ;  the  folution  being 
reckoned  unfit  for  ufe  till  it  has  Hood  at  loaft  a  twelve- 
month. This  folution  ftains  the  linen  of  a  yellow,  and 
different  fhades  of  buff-colour  ;  and  is  the  only  known 
fubllance  by  which  thefe  colours  can  be  fixed  on  linen. 
The  cloth  ftained  deep  with  the  iron-liquor,  and  after- 
wards boiled  with  madder,  without  any  other  addition, 
becomes  of  the  dark  colour  which  we  lee  on  printed 
linens  and  cottons;  «hich,  if  not  a  perfed  black,  has 
a  very  near  referablance  to  it.  Olhers  are  llained  paler 
with  tlie  fame  liquor  diluted  with  water,  and  come  out 
purple. 

Linen  may  alfo  be  flained  of  a  durable  purple  by 
means  of  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia.  The  folution 
for  this  purpofe  ihould  be  as  fully  faturated  as  poflible  ; 
it  ihould  be  diluted  with  three  times  its  quantity  of 
water  ■,  and  if  the  coloiu'  is  required  deep,  the  piece, 
when  dry,  mull  be  repeatedly  moillened  with  it.  The 
colour  does  not  take  place  till  a  confiderable  time, 
iometiraes  feveral  days,  after  the  liquor  has  been  ap- 
plied :  to  hallen  its  appearance,  the  fubjecl  iliould  be 
e.xpofed  to  the  fun  and  free  air,  and  occafionally  re- 
moved to  a  moirt  place,  or  moitfened  with  water. — 
When  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  is  foaked  up  in 
linen  cloths,  the  metal  may  be  recovered  by  drying  and 
burning  them. 

LiSBN  Jiowereti wilh  Gold-leaf.  Dr  Lewis  mentions  a 
manufailure  e.tablilhed  in  London  for  embelliftiing 
linen  with  doners  and  ornaments  of  gold-leaf.  The 
linen,  he  fays,  looks  whiter  than  mod  of  the  printed 
linens ;  the  gold  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  bears  walh- 
ing  well.  The  doctor  informs  us,  that  he  had  feen  a 
piece  which  he  was  credibly  informed  had  been  walhed 
three  or  four  times,  with  only  the  fame  precautions 
which  are  ufcd  for  the  finer  printed  linens ;  and  on 
which  the  gold  continued  entire,  and  of  great  beauty. 
Concerning  the  procefs  ufed  in  this  manufaclure,  he 
gives  us  no  particulars. 

Fojp.le  Linen,  is  a  kind  of  amianthus,  which  corjifts 
of  flexible,  parallel,  foft  fibres,  and  which  has  been  ce- 
lebrated for  the  ufes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  of 
being  woven,  and  forming  an  incombuflible  cloth.  Paper 
alfo,  and  wicks  for  lamps,  have  been  made  ot  it.  See 
Amiaxthus,  Asbestos,  and  Mineralogy  Indtx. 

LING,  a  fpecies  of  fith  belonging;  to  the  genus  Ga- 
dus,  wliicli  f>-e  in  Ichthyology  Index. 

LINGEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Wertphalia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  PrufTia  ;  and  is  fita- 
ated  on  the  river  Erabs,  in  E.  Long.  7.  33.  N.  Lat. 
J2-  32- 

LINIMENT,  in  Pharmacij^z  compofuion  of  a  con- 
fiftence  fomewhat  thinner  than  an  unguent,  and  thicker 
than  an  oil.     See  Materia  Medica  Index. 

LINLITHGOW,  the  chief  town  of  Well  Lothian 
in  Scotland.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lindum  of  Ptole- 
my J  and  to  take  its  name  from  its  fituation  on  a  lake, 
which  the  word  L'ln  or  Lhjn  fignifies. — It  is  diftant  16 
miles  ftooi  Edinburgh,  and  is  a  royal  borough  and  leat 
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of  a  prefl'ytery.  Here  is  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  ^i' 
in  drefiing  of  white  leather,  which  is  fent  abroad  to  be ' 
raanufadiured ;  and  many  hands  arc  employed  in  drclTir.g 
of  fl£x  ;  alfo  in  wool-combing,  the  wool  for  which  is 
brought  from  the  borders.  Its  port  was  formerly  Blect- 
'lej's;  but  fince  the  decline  of  that  place,  Borroirfiounne/s, 
about  tivo  miles  diftant  from  Linlithgow.  The  town 
confiils  of  one  open  flreet,  from  whence  lanes  are  de- 
tached on  both  fides ;  the  houfes  are  built  of  Hone, 
tolerably  neat  and  commodious ;  ard  the  place  is  a- 
domed  with  fome  flately  public  edifices.  The  palace, 
built,  as  Sibbald  fuppofed,  on  the  feat  of  a  Roman  lla- 
tion,  forms  a  fquare  with  towers  at  the  corners,  and 
ftands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  the  beautiful  loch  be- 
hind it  to  the  weft.  It  was  one  of  the  nobleil  of  the  roy- 
al refidencef ;  and  was  greatly  ornamented  by  James  V. 
and  VI.  Within  the  palace  is  a  handfome  Iquare  ;  one 
fide  of  which  is  more  modem  than  the  others,  having 
been  built  by  James  Vl.  and  kept  in  good  repair  till 
1  746,  when  it  was  accidentally  damaged  by  the  king's 
forces  making  fires  on  the  hearths,  by  which  means 
the  joirts  were  burnt.  A  ftone  ornamented  fountain  in 
the  Q.iddle  of  the  court  was  dellroyed  at  the  fame 
time.  The  other  fides  of  the  Iquare  are  more  ancient. 
In  one  is  a  room  ninety  five  feet  long,  thirty  feet  fix, 
inches  wide,  and  thirty-three  high.  At  one  end  is  a 
gallery  with  three  arches,  perhaps  for  mufic.  Narrow 
galleries  run  quite  round  the  old  part,  to  preferve  com- 
munication with  the  rooms  ;  in  one  of  which  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart  firft  law  light.  On  the  north 
fide  of  the  high  ftreet,  on  an  eminence  eall  of  the  pa- 
lace. Hands  St  Michael's  church  ;  a  handfome  Itruilure, 
where  James  V.  intended  to  have  ereifled  a  throne  and 
twelve  Italls  for  the  fovercign  and  knights  of  the  order 
of  St  Andrew.  In  the  market-place  is  another  foun- 
tain of  two  ftories  with  eight  fpouts,  and  furmounted 
like  the.  former  with  an  imperial  crown.  In  one  of  the 
llreets  is  (hown  the  gallery  where  the  regent  Murray 
was  Ihot.  Here  was  a  houfe  of  Carmelites,  founded 
by  the  townfpeople  in  i  190,  deftroyed  by  the  Reformers 
1559.  The  family  of  Livingllon,  who  took  the  title 
of  tarl  from  this  place,  were  hereditary  keepers  of  this 
palace,  as  alfo  bailiffs  of  the  king's  bailifry,  and  con- 
ilables  of  Blacknefs  caftle  ;  but  by  their  concern  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715  all  thefe  honours  with  their  eitate 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Sir  James  Livingfton,  fon 
of  the  firll  earl  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Callen- 
dar,  was  created  earl  of  Callendar  by  Charles  L  1641, 
which  title  funk  into  the  other. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  or  West  Lothian, 
nearly  approaches  in  form  to  a  parallelogram,  about 
20  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  10  to  13 
broad,  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river 
Forth  on  the  north  ;  by  the  river  Amond  on  the  foutli- 
eaft  ;  by  Lanarkftiire  on  tlie  fouth-well  •,  and  by  the 
river  Avon  on  the  weft.  It  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
richeft  counties  in  Scotland,  the  foil  in  general  being  a 
rich  loam,  in  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment. Its  furface  is  diverfified  by  gentle  fwells  and 
fertile  plains ;  and  the  number  of  elegant  feats  almolt 
everywhere  to  be  met  with,  gives  it  both  a  rich  and  de- 
lightful appearance.  The  whole  is  a  compofition  of 
all  that  is  great  and  beautiful ;  towns,  villages,  feats, 
and  ancient  towers,  decorate  each  bank  of  that  fine 
expanfe  of  vrater,  the  frith  of  Forth,  The  lofty  moun- 
tains 
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^- tains  of  tlie  Hiohlands  form  a  diftant,  but  augull 
boundary  towards  the  north-weft  ;  and  the  ealkrn  view 

1,  is  enlivened  with  Ihips  perpetually  appearing  or  vanilh- 
itit;,  amidll  the  numerous  iflands.  Hopetoun-houre, 
Eambougle-cartle,  Calder-houfe,  Craigie-hall,  and  the 
I'cat  of  General  Dundas,  are  fome  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  this  county.  It  contains  two  royal  boroughs, 
Linlithgow  and  Queensferry,  befides  the  towns  of 
Borrowltounnefs,  Bathgate,  and  Kirklilloun.  It  is 
poorly  fupplied  witli  running  water,  the  Avon  and 
Amond  being  the  only  dreams  which  are  deferving  of 
notice.  There  are  manv  valuable  minerals  tound  in  it 
in  abundance,  fuch  as  coal,  limellone,  asd  fome  lead 
ore.  In  the  reign  of  James  VI.  a  vein  of  lead  was  dif- 
covered,  fo  rich  in  filver,  that  it  nas  thought  worthy 
of  being  wrought  for  the  fake  of  that  metal  alone. 
Almoll  every  pariih  abounds  with  ironllone,  which  is 
extenfively  wrought  in  the  paridi  of  Bathgate.  In  many 
places  there  are  appearances  of  whinifone  or  bafalt,  par- 
ticularly at  Dundas-hill,  in  the  pariih  of  Dalmeny, 
where  there  is  a  folid  front  of  bafaltic  rock,  exhibiting 
in  fome  places  regular  columns.  The  population  of 
this  county  in  1801  amounted  to  17,844.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  population  of  the  parifhes  according  to  the 
Statiliical  Hiftorv. 


Pari/hes. 

Population 
in  1755. 

PopulcH'on  in 
,-pc— 175,8 

I   Abercoru 

1037 

870 

Bathgate 
Borrow  ftouiniefs 

-            im 

2309 

3'78 

Carriden 

I164 

1450 

5   Dalmeny 
Ecclefmachan 

II03 

3JI 

907 
215 

Kirklilloun 
Linlithgow 

146. 
3296 

1504 
3221 

Livingllonc 
13   Oucensferry 

Torphichen 

Uphall 
13  Whitburn 

.598 
451 

129s 
690 

1121 

420 

JOi 

1C69 
600 
1322 

16,829 

'   17,570 
16,829 

Increafe,  741 

LINNj^US,  Sir  Charles,  a  celebrated  botanift 
and  natural  hiftorian,  was  born  on  May  24.  1707,  in 
a  village  called  Roejhuh  in  Smaland,  where  his  father, 
Nicholas  Linnseus,  was  then  vicar,  but  afterwards  pre- 
ferred to  the  curacy  of  Stenbrohult.  We  are  told,  that 
on  the  faini  where  Linnseus  was  born,  there  yet  Hands 
a  large  lime  tree,  from  which  his  ancellors  took  the 
i\nunme%oiTiliander,Lwdelius,ai\A  Linmtus  ;  and  that 
this  origin  of  furnaraes,  taken  from  natural  objects,  is 
not  uncommon  in  Sweden. 

This  eminent  man,  whofc  talents  enabled  him  to  re- 
forin  the  whole  fcience  of  natural  hiiiory,  accumulated, 
very  early  in  life,  fome  of  the  highell  honours  that  a- 
wait  the  moft  l"ucce;sful  proficients  in  medical  fcience; 
fince  we  find  that  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  phyfic  and 
botany,  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  at  the  age  of  34  ; 
and  fix  years  afterxvards,  phyfician  to  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden;  who  in  the  year  1753  honoured  him  Kill 
farther,  by   creating  him  knight   of  the  order  of  the 
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Polar  St:.'r.  His  honours  did  not  [terminate  here  :  for  Linnsiti 
in  1757  he  was  ennobled;  and  in  1776  the  king  of  1""^— • 
Sweden  accepted  the  refignation  of  his  office,  and  re- p™^'^  . 
warded  his  declining  years  by  doubling  his  penfion,  and  Cetieial' 
by  a  liberal  donation  of  landed  property  fettled  on  him  View  ofti 
and  his  family.  Life  and 

It  feems  probable,  that  Linna-us's  tafte  for  »he  ftu- ^^^^'^'^ ' 
dy  of  nature  was  caught  from  the  example  of  his  Ei- 
ther ;  who,  as  he  has  hirafelf  informed  us,  cultivated,  as 
his  fifft  amufement,  a  garden  plentifully  ftored  with 
plants.  Young  Linnaus  foon  became  acquainted  with 
thele,  as  well  as  with  the  indigenous  ones  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Yet,  from  the  Uraltnefs  of  his  father's  in- 
come, our  young  naturalift  was  on  the  point  of  being 
dertined  to  a  mechanical  employment ;  fortunately, 
however,  this  defign  was  over-ruled.  In  1 7 17  he  was 
lent  to  fchool  at  Wexfio  ;  where,  as  his  opportunities 
were  enlarged,  his  progrefs  in  all  his  favourite  i>urruits 
was  proportionably  extended.  At  this  eaily  period  he 
paid  attention  to  other  branches  of  natural  hiflory,  par- 
ticularly to  the  knowledge  of  infeft s. 

The  firtl  part  of  his  academical  education  Linnajus 
received  under  Profeflbr  Stobaeus,  at  Lund,  in  Scania, 
who  favoured  his  inclinations  to  the  ftudy  of  natural 
hillory.  After  a  refidence  of  about  a  year,  he  remov- 
ed in  1728  to  Upfal.  Here  he  foon  contrafled  a 
clofe  frien(lfhip  with  Artedi,  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Angermania,  who  had  alveady  been  four  years  a  ftu- 
dent  in  that  univerfity,  and,  like  himfelf,  had  a  ftrong 
bent  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hillory  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly to  ichthyology.  Soon  after  his  refidence  at 
Upfal,  our  author  was  alfo  happy  enough  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  leveral  gentlemen  of  eflabliilied  charafier 
in  literature.  He  was  in  a  particular  manner  encou- 
raged in  the  purfuit  of  his  ftudies  by  the  patronage  of 
I)r  Olaus  Celfius,  at  that  time  profeflbr  oi  divinity, 
and  the  reftorer  of  natural  hiftory  in  Sweden  ;  who, 
tieing  ftruck  with  the  diligence  of  Linnaeus  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  plants  of  the  Upfal  garden,  and  his  extenfive 
knowledge  of  their  names,  not  only  patronized  him  in 
a  general  way,  but  admitted  him  to  his  houfe,  his  ta- 
ble, and  his  library.  Under  fuch  encouragement  it  is 
not  ftrange  that  our  author  made  a  rapid  progrefs, 
both  in  his  ftudies  and  the  efteem  of  the  profeffors  : 
in  faft,  we  have  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  his  merit  and 
attainments ;  fince  we  find,  that,  after  only  two  years 
refidence,  he  was  thought  fafticiently  qualified  to  give 
lectures  occafionally  from  the  botanic  chair,  in  the 
room  of  Profeflbr  Rudbeck. 

In  the  year  173  I,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Upfal  having  for  fome  time  meditated  the  defign  of 
improving  the  natural  hiftory  of  Sweden,  at  the  in- 
ftance  particularly  of  Profeflbrs  Celfius  and  Rudbeck, 
deputed  Linna'us  to  make  the  tour  of  Lapland,  with 
the  fole  view  of  exploring  the  natural  hiftory  of  that 
arflic  region  ;  to  which  undertaking,  his  reputation, 
already  high  as  a  naturalift,  and  the  ftrength  of  his 
conftitution,  equally  recommended  him.  He  left  Up- 
fal the  13th  of  May,  and  took  his  route  to  Gevalia  or 
Gevels,  the  principal  town  of  Geftricia,  45  miles  di- 
ftant  from  Upfal.  Hence  he  travelled  through  Hel- 
fingland  into  Medalpadia,  where  he  made  an  excur- 
fion,  and  afcended  a  remarkable  mountain  before  he 
reached  Hud»ickfw.  Id,  the  chief  town  of  Hcllinglnnd. 
From  hence  he  went  through  Angerraanland  to  Her- 

noland. 
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nofand,  a  fea-port  on  the  Bothnia  gulf,  70  miles  dillant 
from  HaJuicki'wald.  When  he  had  proceeded  thus 
far,  he  found  it  proper  to  retard  his  journey,  as  the 
fpring  was  not  fulhciently  advanced  ;  and  took  this 
opportunity  of  vifiting  thofe  remarkable  ca\evns  on 
the  fummit  of  Mount  Skula,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life. 

When  Linnaeus  arrived  at  Uma,  in  Weft  Both- 
nia, about  96  miles  from  Hernoiand,  he  quitted  the 
public  road,  and  took  his  courfe  through  the  woods 
weftward,  in  order  firft  to  traverfe  the  moll  fouthern 
parts  of  Lapland.  Being  now  come  to  the  country 
that  was  more  particularly  the  objeft  of  his  inquiries, 
equally  a  ftranger  to  the  language  and  to  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  without  any  alTociate,  he  committed 
himfelf  to  the  hofpitality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ne- 
ver failed  to  experience  it  fully.  He  fpeaks  in  feveral 
places,  with  peculiar  fatisfaCtion,  of  the  innocence  and 
fimplicity  of  their  h'ves,  and  their  freedom  from  difeafes. 
In  this  excurfion  he  reached  the  mountains  towards 
Norway  •,  and,  after  encountering  great  hardfhips, 
returned  into  Weft  Bothnia,  quite  exhaufted  with 
fatigue.  Our  traveller  next  vilited  Pitha  and  Lula, 
upon  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  from  which  latter  place  he 
took  again  a  v,-eftern  route,  by  proceeding  up  the  ri- 
ver of  that  name,  and  vilited  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jockmock  in  Lula  Lapland  or  Lap  Mark  :  thence  he 
traverfed  what  is  called  the  Lapland  Defert,  deftitute  of 
all  villages,  cultivation,  roads,  or  any  conveniences; 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  ftraggling  people,  originally 
defcended  from  the  Finlanders,  and  who  fettled  in  this 
country  in  remote  age*,  being  entirely  a  diftinft  people 
from  the  Laplanders.  In  this  diftrift  he  alcended  a 
noted  mountain  called  Wa/levari  ,•  in  fpeaking  of  which 
he  has  given  us  a  pleafant  relation  of  his  finding  a  lin- 
gular and  beautiful  new  plant  (^Andromeda  tetragonal 
when  travelling  within  the  arftic  circle,  with  the  fun 
in  his  view  at  midnight,  in  fearch  of  a  Lapland  hut. 
From  hence  he  croffed  the  Lapland  Alps  into  Fin- 
mark,  and  traverfed  the  fliores  of  the  North  fea  as  far 
as  Sallero. 

Thefe  journeys  from  Lula  and  Pitha  on  the  Both- 
nian  gulf,  to  the  north  fliore,  were  m.'de  on  foot  ;  and 
our  traveller  was  attended  by  two  Laplanders,  one  his 
interpreter,  and  the  other  his  guide.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  vigour  and  ftrciigth  of  thefe  two  men,  both  old, 
and  fufhciently  loaded  with  his  baggage,  excited  his 
admiration  ;  fince  they  appeared  quite  unhiut  by  their 
labour,  while  he  himfe'lf,  although  young  and  robuft, 
was  frequently  quite  exhaufted.  In  this  journey  he 
was  wont  to  flsep  under  the  boat  with  which  they  ford- 
ed the  rivers,  as  a  defence  againft  rain,  and  the  gnats, 
which  in  the  Lapland  lummer  are  not  lefs  teafing  than 
in  the  torrid  zones.  In  defcending  one  of  thefe  ri- 
vers, he  narrowly  efcaped  perithing  by  the  overfetting 
of  the  boat,  and  loft  many  of  the  natural  produi51ions 
•which  he  had  collected. 

Linna;us  thus  fpent  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer 
in  examining  this  artlic  region,  and  thofe  mountains 
on  which,  four  years  afterwards,  the  French  philofo- 
phcrs  fecured  immortal  fame  to  Sir  Ifaac  Neirton.  At 
length,  after  having  fuffcred  incredible  fatigues  and 
hardftiips,  in  climbing  precipices,  paffing  rivers  in  mi- 
fcrable  boats,  futfering  repeated  viciflitudes  of  extreme 
beat  and  cold,  and  not  unfrequently  hunger  and  thirft. 

Vol.  Xll.  Pan  I. 
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hs  returned  to  Toinea  in  September.  He  did  not  Linnftffs. 
take  the  fame  route  from  'I'ornea  as  v.hcn  he  came  '^"•r^-^ 
into  Lapland,  having  determined  to  vifit  and  examine 
the  coui.try  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Botlmian  gulf : 
liis  firft  ftage,  therefore,  was  to  Ula  in  Eaft  Bothnia  ; 
from  thence  to  Old  and  New  Carlebay,  84  miles  fouth 
from  Ula.  He  continued  liis  route  through  Wafa, 
Chriilianftadt,  and  Biorneburg'ii,  to  Abo,  a  linall  uni- 
vevfity  in  Finland.  Winter  was  now  letting  in  ap^ce  ; 
he  therefore  crolTcd  the  gulf  by  the  ifland  of  Aland, 
and  arrived  at  Upfal  in  November,  after  having  per- 
formed, and  that  moftly  on  foot,  a  journey  of  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  extent,  exckifively  of  thofe  devia- 
tions which  fuch  a  de.ign  rendered  nectffnr)'. 

In  17^3  he  vifitcd  and  examined  the  leveral  mines  in 
Sweden  ;  and  made  hiraftlf  fo  well  acquainted  with 
mineralogy  and  the  docimaftic  art,  that  we  find  he  was 
fufticiently  qualified  to  give  lecflures  on  thofe  fubjefts 
upon  his  return  to  the  univerfity.  The  outlines  of  his' 
fyftem  on  mineralogy  appeared  in  the  early  editions  ot 
the  Si/Jleir.a  Naturae;  but  he  did  not  exemplify  the  whole 
until  the  year  1768. 

In  the  year  1734  Linnsus  was  fent  by  Baron  Reu- 
terholm,  governor  of  Dalecaria,  with  leveral  other  na- 
turalirts  in  that  province,  to  inveftigate  the  natural  pro- 
duftions  of  that  part  of  the  Swedilh  dominions  ;  and  it 
was  in  this  journey  that  our  author  firft  laid  the  plan 
of  an  excellent  inllitution,  which  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, in  a  certain  degree  at  leaft,  by  himfelf,  with  the 
afliftance  of  many  of  his  pupils,  and  the  refalt  publiih- 
ed  under  the  title  of  Pan  Sutxiciis,  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Amanitate!  Academide. 

After  the  completion  of  this  expedition,  it  appears 
that  Linnaeus  refided  for  a  time  at  Fahlun,  the  princi- 
pal town  in  Dalecarlia  ;  where  he  tells  us,  that  he 
taught  mineralogy  and  the  docimaftic  art,  and  prac- 
ticed phyfic  ;  and  where  he  was  very  hofpitably  treated 
by  Dr  More,  the  phyfician  of  the  place.  It  alio  ap- 
pears,  that  he  contracled  at  this  time  an  intimacy  with 
one  of  that  gentleman's  daughters,  whom  he  married 
about  five  years  afterwards  upon  his  fettling  as  a  phyfi- 
cian  at   Stockholm In   this  journey  he  extended   his 

travels  quite  acrofs  the  D.ilecarlian  Alps  into  Norway  ; 
but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his  difcoveries  in 
that  kingdom.  In  1735  Linnjeus  travelled  over  many 
other  parts  of  Sweden,  fome  parts  of  Denmark  and 
Germany,  and  fixed  in  Holland,  where  he  chiL-lly  re- 
fided until  his  return  to  Stockholm,  about  the  year 
1739.  ^"  '73 Si  ^^^  ^^^''  '"  "liich  he  took  the  decree 
of  M.  D.  he  publilhed  the  firft  Iketch  of  l,is  S:.-Jlc,na 
Natiirtr,  in  a  verv  compendious  way,  and  in  the  torra 
of  tables  only,  in  I  2  pages  in  folio.  By  this  it  appears 
that  he  had  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  (certain- 
ly before  he  was  24  years  old),  laid  the  bafis  of  that 
great  ftruclure  which  he  afterwards  raifed,  not  only 
to  the  increafe  of  his  own  fame,  but  to  that  of  natural 
fcience. 

In  1736,  Linnaeus  came  into  England,  and  vifited 
Dr  Dillcnius,  the  late  learned  profeffor  at  Oxford, 
whom  he  juftly  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  botanilh 
in  Europe.  He  mentions  with  particular  refpecl  the 
civilities  he  received  from  him,  and  the  privileges 
he  gave  him  of  infpefling  his  own  and  the  Sherardi  .n 
colleftions  of  plants.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that  he 
vifited  Dr  Martyn,  Mr  Rand,  and  Mr  Miller,  and 
E  that 
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that  he  wss  in  a  more  Angular  manner  indebted  tu 
the  friendihip  of  Dr  Ifaac  Lawfon.  He  slfi>  con- 
Irafted  an  intimate  friencilhip  with  Mr  Ptter  Collin- 
1  .n,  which  was  reciprocally  increafed  by  a  multitude 
oF  good  cilices,  and  continued  to  the  lalV  without  any 
diminution.  Dr  Bocrhaave  had  furnilhed  him  with 
letters  ta  cur  great  naturaiill  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  but,  it 
ii  with  regret  that  we  mu(t  obferre,  they  did  not  pro- 
cure him  the  reception  which  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
commendation fecined  to  claim. 

One  of  the  molt  agreeable  circumftances  that  hap- 
pened to  Linnauj  during  his  refidence  in  Holland, 
arofe  from  the  patronage  of  Mr  Clifford,  in  whofe 
iioufe  he  lived  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time,  being 
now  as  it  were  the  child  of  fortune  : — Exivi  patrid 
i.riginta  fex  nummis  aureis  Jives — are  his  own  words. 
With  ]\Ir  Cliifoid,  however,  he  enjoyed  pleafures  and 
privileges  fcarcely  at  that  time  to  be  met  with  elfe- 
where  in  the  world  ;  that  of  a  garden  excellently  ftored 
with  the  fineft  exotics,  and  a  library  furnilhed  with 
filnioft  every  botanic  author  of  note.  How  happy  he 
found  himfelf  in  this  fituation,  thofe  only  who  have 
lelt  tlie  fame  kind  of  ardour  can  conceive.  Whilil  in 
Holland,  our  author  was  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
to  iill  the  place  then  vacant,  of  phyfician  to  the 
Dutch  fettleraent  at  Surinam  ;  but  he  declined  it  on 
Ticcount  of  his  having  been  educated  in  fo  oppofite  a 
climate. 

Befides  being  favoured  with  the  particular  patron- 
age and  friendlhip  of  Boerhaave  and  Mr  Clifford, 
as  is  above  mentioned,  our  author  had  alfo  the  plea- 
iure  of  being  contemporary  with,  and  of  reckoning 
braong  the  nurr.ber  of  his  friends,  many  other  learned 
pcrfons  who  have  fince  proved  ornaments  to  their  pro- 
fcflion,  and  whofc  merit  has  moft  defervedly  raifed 
them  to  fame  and  honour.  Among  thcfe  we  may  pro- 
perly mention  Dr  John  Burraan,  profeffor  of  botany 
3X  Amfterdam,  whofe  name  and  family  are  well  known 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  to  whom  our  author  dedi- 
cated his  Bibliotheca  Bolonica,  having  been  greatly  af- 
iified  in  compiling  that  work  by  the  free  accels  he 
had  to  that  gentleman's  excellent  library  ;  John  Fre- 
derick Gronovius  of  Leyden,  editor  of  Clayton's  FJo- 
ra  Virginica,  and  who  very  early  adopted  Linnaus's 
fyftem  \  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  the  em« 
p  els  queen  ;  Ifaac  Lawfon,  before  mentioned,  after- 
wards one  of  the  phyficians  to  the  Britilh  army,  who 
d:ed  much  regretted  at  Oofterhout  in  the  year  1747, 
a  id  from  whom  Linnaus  received  fingular  and  very 
important  civilities  ;  Kramer,  fince  well  known  for 
an  excellent  treatile  on  the  docimaflic  art  ;  Van  Royen, 
botanic  proteflor  at  Leyden  ;  Lit-berkun  of  Berlin, 
lamous  for  his  ikill  in  microfcopical  inftruments  and 
experiments.  To  thefe  may  be  added  alfo  the  names 
cf  Albinus  and  Gaubius,  and  of  others,  were  it  re- 
quifite  to  fliow  that  our  author's  talents  had  very  early 
lender  him  confpicuous,  and  gained  him  the  regard 
cf  all  thofe  who  cultivated  and  patronifed  any  branch 
of  medical  fcience ;  and  to  which,  doubtlefs,  the  fin- 
gular notice  with  which  Boerhaave  honoured  him  did 
not  a  little  contribute. 

E-irly  in  the  year  1738,  after  Linnaeus  had  left 
Mr  ClHTord,  and,  as  it  (hould  feem,  when  he  refided 
with  Van  Royen,  he  had  a  long  and  dangerous  fit  of 
ficknefs  i  and  upon  his  recovery  went  to  Paris,  where 
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lie  was  properly  entertained  by  the  JufTieus;  at  that 
time  the  fuTt  botanills  in  France.  Tiie  opportunity  ^ 
this  gave  him  of  infpceting  the  Herbaria  of  Royen 
and  Tournefort,  and  thofe  of  the  above  named  gentle* 
men,  afforded  him  great  fatisfaftion.  He  had  in- 
tended to  have  gone  from  thence  into  Germany,  to 
vifit  Ludwig  and  the  celebrated  Hr:ller,  with  whom 
he  was  in  clofe  correfpor.dence ;  but  he  was  not  able 
to  complete  this  part  of  his  intended  route,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  ^vithout  this  gratification. 

Our  author  did  not  fail  to  avail  himfelf  of  every 
advantage  that  accefs  to  the  feveral  muftums  of  this 
country  afforded  him,  in  every  branch  of  natural  hi- 
ftory  J  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  publi- 
cations, during  his  abfence  from  his  native  countrj-, 
futiiciently  dcmonllrate  that  fund  of  knowledge  which 
he  mull  iiave  imbibed  before,  and  no  lefs  tellify  his 
extraordinary  application,  Thefe  were  SiJIema  Na- 
turee,  Fundamenla  Bolanica,  Btbliolhcca  Botnriica,  and 
Genera  Planlarum ;  the  lall  of  which  is  juftly  confi- 
dered  as  the  moll  valuable  of  all  the  works  of  this  ce- 
lebrated author.  What  immenfe  application  had  been 
befloHed  upon  it,  the  reader  may  eafily  conceive,  on 
feeing  informed,  that  before  the  publication  of  the  firft 
edition  the  author  had  examined  the  charaflers  of 
80QO  flowers.  The  laft  book  cf  Linnftus's  compofi- 
tion,  publifhcd  during  his  (lay  in  Holland,  was  the 
ClaJJes  P/nnlarum,  which  is  a  copious  illuflration  of  the 
fecond  part  of  the  Fundamenla, 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1738,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  our  author  fettled  as  a  phyfician 
at  Stockholm  ;  where  he  fcems  to  have  met  with  con- 
fiderable oppofition,  and  was  oppreffed  with  many 
difficulties ;  but  all  of  thefe  at  length  he  overcame,  and 
got  into  extenfive  pradlice  ;  and  foon  after  his  fettle- 
raent married  the  lady  before  fpoken  of.  By  the  in. 
tereft  of  Count  Teffin,  who  was  afterwards  his  great 
patron,  and  even  procured  medals  to  be  ftruck  in  ho- 
nour of  him,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  phyfician  to  the 
fleet,  and  a  ftipend  from  the  citizens  for  giving  lec- 
tures in  botany.  And  what  at  this  time  efpecially 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  his  cha- 
rafler  and  fame,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  his  abilities,  i\as  the  ellablifliment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  ;  of  which 
Linnaus  was  conftituted  the  firll  prtfident,  and  to 
which  eltablifhment  the  king  granted  feveral  privileges, 
particularly  that  of  free  pollage  to  all  papers  directed 
to  the  fecretary.  By  the  rules  of  the  academy,  the 
prefidenl  held  his  place  but  three  months.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  Linna;us  made  his  Oralio  de  «/<■- 
morabiiibus  in  InfeBis,  Oft.  3.  1759  ;  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  excite  an  attention  and  inquiry  into  the 
knowledge  of  infefls,  by  diiplaying  the  many  fingular 
phenomena  that  occur  in  contemplating  the  nature  of 
thofe  animals,  and  by  pointing  cut,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
ftances,  their  ufefulnefs  to  mankind  in  particular,  and 
to  the  economy  of  nature  in  general. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  LinnKus  appears  to 
have  had  his  eye  upon  the  botanic  and  medical  chair 
at  Upliil,  at  this  time  occupied  by  Rudbeck,  who 
was  far  advanced  in  life.  We  learn  indeed  that  he 
was  io  intent  on  purfuing  and  perfefting  his  great  de- 
figns  in  the  advancement  of  his  favourite  fludy  of  na- 
ture, that  he  had  determined,  if  he  failed  in  procuring 

the 
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tinnseiiJ.  the  profefforlTiip  at  Upfal,  to  accept  the  oiler  that 
'■'—w—'  had  been  made  to  Hm  by  Haller  of  filling  the  botanic 
chair  at  Gottingen.  However,  in  courfe  of  time,  he 
obtained  his  wilh.  In  the  year  1741,  upon  the  re- 
fignation  of  Rober^,  he  was  conftituted  joint  profef- 
for  of  phyGc,  and  phyiician  to  the  king,  with  Rofen, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  on  the 
death  of  Rudbeck.  Thcfe  two  colleagues  agreed  to 
divide  the  medical  departments  between  them  ;  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  univerfity.  Rolen 
took  anatomy,  phyfiology,  pathology,  and  the  the- 
rapeutic part  ;  Linnaeus,  natural  hillory,  botany,  ma- 
teria medica,  the  dietetic  part,  and  the  diagnofis  mor- 
borum. 

During  the  interval  of  his  removal  from  Stock- 
holm to  Upfal  in  confequence  of  this  appointment, 
our  profeiTor  was  deputed  by  the  flates  of  the  king- 
dom to  make  a  tour  to  the  iflands  of  Oeland  and  Goth- 
land in  the  Baltic,  attended  by  fix  of  the  pupils,  cora- 
■liffioned  to  make  fuch  inquiries  as  might  tend  to 
improve  agriculture  and  arts  in  the  kingdom,  to 
which  the  Swedilh  nation  had  for  fome  time  paid  a 
particular  attention.  The  refult  of  this  journey  was 
very  fuccefsful,  and  proved  fully  fatisfaflory  to  the 
(fates,  and  waj  afterwards  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic. On  his  return  he  entered  upon  the  profeflbr- 
,  ihip,  and  pronounced  before   the   univerfity  his  oration 

Je  Peregrma'ionum  intra  Patriam  necejfuate,  October  17. 
1 741  ;  in  which  he  forcibly  difplays  the  ufefnlnefs  of 
fuch  escurfions,  by  pointing  out  to  the  ftudents  that 
vaft  field  of  objects  which  their  country  held  out  to 
their  cultivation,  whether  in  geography,  phyfics,  mi- 
neralogy, botany,  zoology,  or  economics,  and  by  fhow- 
ing  the  benefit  that  mult  accrue  to  themfelves  and  their 
country  as  rewards  to  their  diligence.  That  animated 
fpirit  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  thiscorapofition, 
renders  it  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  and  inftruftive  of  all 
our  author's  productions. 

LinnKus  was  now  fixed  in  the  fituation  that  was 
the  belt  adapted  to  his  character,  his  tafte,  and  abili- 
ties ;  and  which  feems  to  have  been  the  objeft  of  his 
ambition  and  centre  of  his  hopes.  Soon  after  his  efta- 
bliftiment,  he  laboured  to  get  the  academical  garden, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1657,  put  on  a  better  foot- 
ing and  very  foon  eifefled  it ;  procuring  alfo  a  houfe  to 
be  built  for  the  refidence  of  the  profeffor.  The  whole 
had  been  in  ruins  ever  fince  the  fire  in  1 70  2  ;  and  at 
the  time  Linnarus  was  appointed  profeffor  of  botany, 
the  garden  did  not  contain  above  fifty  plants  that  were 
exotic.  His  correfpondence  with  the  firll  botanilts  in 
Europe  foon  fupplied  him  with  great  variety.  He 
received  Indian  plants  from  Juflieu  of  Paris,  and  from 
Van  Royen  of  Leyden  ;  European  plants  from  Haller 
and  Ludwig  ;  American  plants  from  the  late  Mr  Col- 
linfon,  Mr  Catefby,  and  others  ;  and  variety  of  annuals 
from  Dillenius  :  in  fliort,  how  much  the  garden  owed 
to  his  diligence  and  care  in  a  few  years,  may  be  feen  by 
the  catalogue  publiflied  under  the  title  of  Hontis  Vpfa- 
/tenjis,  exlithcns  Planlm  exolicas  hurto  Upfalienjis  j^ca- 
demice  a  fefe  ( I.tnncroj  illatas  ah  anno  1742,  in  annum 
1748,  odditis  dijerentiis  fynonymis,  fuibilationibus,  hof- 
pitiis,  rariorumque  defcriptionibus,  in  groliam  Jludiofa 
juvenlulis ;  Holm.  1748,  8vo.  pp.  306.  tab.  3.  By 
this  catalogue  it  ajlpears,  that  the  profeffor  had  intro- 
duced 1 100  fpecics,  exclufively  of  all  the  Swedilh  plants 
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and  of  \arteties  :  vvliich  latter,  in  ordinary  gardens,  a- 
mount  not  unfrequently  to  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. The  preface  contains  a  curious  hillory  of  the  cli- 
mate at  Upfal,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  feafons  through- 
out the  whole  year. 

From  the  time  that  Linnxus  and  Rofeu  were  ap- 
pointed profeiTors  at  Upfal,  it  fhould  feem  tliat  the 
credit  ot  that  univerfity,  as  a  fcUool  of  phyfic,  had 
been  increafing  :  numbers  of  itudents  reforted  thither 
from  Germany,  attracted  by  the  charadter  of  thefe  two 
able  men  ;  and  in  Sweden  itfelf  many  young  men  were 
invited  to  the  Itudy  of  phyfic  by  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  it  was  taught,  who  otherwife  would  have  en- 
gaged in  diiferent  purluits. 

Whillt  Linna;us  was  meditating  one  of  his  capital 
performances,  which  had  long  been  expeded  and  great- 
ly vviltied  for,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  tedious  and 
painful  fit  of  the  gout,  which  left  him  in  a  very  ueak 
and  difpirited  Itate  ;  and,  according  to  the  intelligence 
that  his  friends  gave  of  him,  nothing  was  thought  to 
have  contributed  more  to  the  reitoration  of  his  fpirits 
than  the  feafonable  acquifition,  at  this  juncture,  of  a 
collection  of  rare  and  undefcrlbed  plants. 

The  fame  which  our  author  had  now  acquired  by 
his  StjTtcma  Na/tira-,  of  which  a  fixth  edition,  much  en- 
larged, had  been  publilhed  at  Stockholm  in  1748  in 
8vo,  pp.  232,  with  eight  tables  explanatory  of  the 
claiTes  and  orders  (and  which  was  alfo  republillied 
by  Gronovius  at  Leyden),  had  brought,  as  it  were,  a 
conflux  of  every  thing  rare  and  valuable  in  every  branch 
of  nature,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  into  Sweden. 
The  king  and  queen  of  Sweden  had  their  feparate  col- 
lections of  rarities  ;  the  former  at  Ulrickfdahl  •,  the 
latter,  very  rich  in  e.xotic  infeCts  and  fhells,  procured 
at  a  great  expence,  at  the  palace  of  Drottningholm  : 
both  of  which  our  author  was  employed  in  arranging 
and  defcribing.  Befides  tliefc,  the  mufeum  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Upfal  had  been  augmented  by  a 
confiderable  donation  from  the  king,  xvhillt  hereditary- 
prince,  in  1746;  by  another  from  Count  Gyllenborg 
the  year  before  ;  by  a  third  from  M.  Grill,  an  opulent 
citizen  of  Stockholm, 

From  this  time  we  fee  the  profeflbr  in  a  more 
elevated  rank  and  fitualion  in  life.  His  reputation 
liad  already  procured  him  honours  from  almoll  all  the 
royal  focieties  in  Europe ;  and  his  own  fovereign, 
truly  ftnfible  of  his  merit,  and  greatly  elteeming 
his  charaCler  and  abilities,  favoured  him  with  a  mark 
of  his  diltinClion  and  regard,  by  creating  him  a 
knight  of  the  Polar  Star.  It  was  no  longer  laudatur  et 
a/get.  His  emoluments  kept  pace  with  his  fame  and 
honours  :  his  praCtice  in  his  profefTion  became  lucra- 
tive ;  and  we  find  him  foon  after  polTefled  of  his  coun- 
try houfe  and  gardens  at  Hamraarby,  about  five  miles 
from  Uplal.  He  had  moreover  received  one  of  the 
moft  flattering  teftimonies  of  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  his  fame  that  perhaps  was  ever  fliown  to  any  hte- 
rary  character,  the  Itate  of  the  nittion  which  conferred 
it,  with  all  its  circumltances,  duly  conlidcred.  This 
was  an  invitation  to  Madrid  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
there  to  prefide  as  a  naturalilt,  with  the  otTer  of  an  an- 
nual penfion  for  life  of  20C0  piftolts,  letters  of  nobi- 
lity, and  the  perfeCt  free  exercife  of  his  own  religion  : 
But,  after  the  moft  pcrfeCt  acknowledgements  of 
the  Angular  honour  done  him,  he  returned  for  anfwer, 
£  2  '  that 
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th?.\.  if  lie  had  any  merits,  they  wer«   due  to  his  own 

In  the  year  1755,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stociiholm  honoured  our  profeflbr  with  one  of  the 
fiifl.  premiums,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Count  Sparree, 
%vho  had  decreed  two  gold  nndals,  of  ten  ducats  value 
each,  to  be  annually  given  by  the  academy  to  the  au- 
thors of  fuch  papers,  in  the  preceding  year's  Stock- 
holm Afts,  as  iliould  ht  adjudged  molt  ufeful  in  pro- 
mo'inc  agriculture  particularly,  and  all  branches  of  ru- 
ral economy.  This  medal  bore  on  one  fide  the  arms 
of  the  count,  with  this  motto,  Sii/):^i^es  infcientUs  amor 
Fredtrici  Sbarrcc.  Linnssus  obtained  it  in  confequence 
of  a  paper  De  Plav.lis  qua:  Allium  Siiecicarum  indigene^, 
ma^no  rei  ceconomicie  el  mcdicie  emoluments  fieri fiojfiv.t  ; 
and  the  ultimate  intention  was  to  recommend  thefe 
prints  as  adapted  to  culture  in  Lapland.  This  paper 
was  inferted  in  the  Stockholm  Afts  for  1754,  vol.  xv. 
Linnaeus  alio  obtained  the  prc^mium  centum  aureorum, 
propoled  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pe- 
terfturgh,  for  the  beft  paper  written  to  eftablilh  or  dif- 
prove,  by  new  arguments,  the  doftrine  of  the  fexes  of 
plants.  It  was,  if  poffible,  an  additional  glory  to  Lin- 
naeus to  have  merited  this  premium  from  the  Peterf- 
burgh  academy  ;  inafmuch  as  a  profelTor  of  that  fo- 
ciety,  a  few  years  before,  had  with  more  than  common 
zeal,  although  with  a  futility  like  that  of  the  other 
antagoniits  of  our  author,  endeavoured  to  overturn  the 
whole  Linnaean  fyfiem  of  botany,  by  attempting  to 
fnow  that  the  doiSrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants  had  no 
foundation  in  nature,  and  was  unfupported  by  fails 
and  experiments. 

It  appears  that  Linnaeus  upon  the  whole,  enjoyed 
a  good  conftitution  ;  but  that  he  was  fometimes  fe- 
verely  afllifled  with  a  hemicrania,  and  was  not  exempt- 
ed from  the  gout.  About  the  clofe  of  1776,  he  was 
fcized  with  an  apoplexy,  which  left  him  paralytic  ;  and 
St  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  he  fuffered  another 
ftroke,  which  very  much  impaired  his  mental  powers. 
But  the  difeafe  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  more  im- 
mediate caufe  of  his  death,  was  an  ulceration  of  the 
urinary  bladder  ;  of  which,  after  a  tedious  indifpofition, 
he  died,  .Tanuary  II.  1778,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age, 
— His  principal  other  works,  befide  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, are,  The  Iter  O'elandicum  et  Gotlandicum,  Iter 
Scanicum,  Flora  Suecica,  Founa  Siiecica,  Materia  Me- 
dico, P liil jfopliia  Bitanira,  Genera  MorLorum,  diifereiit 
papers  in  the  yiWa  Vpfalienlia,  and  the  Amanitates  Aca- 
demics. The  Lift  of  this  great  man's  treatifes  was  the 
Manti/fa  Altera,  publilhed  in  1771  ;  but  before  his 
death  he  had  finilhed  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mantiffk 
Tenia,  afterwards  com  pitted  and  publilhed  by  his 
fon. 

To  the  lovers  of  fcience  it  will  not  appear  ftrange, 
nor  will  it  be  unpleafant  to  hear,  that  uncommon  re- 
fpeft  was  (liown  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man.  We 
are  told,  "  that  on  his  death  a  general  mourning  took 
place  at  Upfal,  and  tliat  his  funeral  proccffion  was  at- 
tended by  the  whole  univerlity,  as  well  profelTors  as 
lludents,  and  the  pall  fupported  by  fixteen  doctors  of 
phyfic,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils."  The  king 
of  Sweden,  after  the  death  of  Linnscus,  ordered  a  me- 
dal to  be  ftruck,  of  which  one  fide  exhibits  Linnxus's 
buft  and  name,  and  the  other  Cybcle,  in  a  dejected  at- 
Btude,,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  key,  and  furrounded 
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imals  and  growing  plants  j    with  tliis  legend,    Li.-riius-' 
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Deam  luRus  angit  amijji ;  and  benc.th,  Fojl  Ohitinn  Vfi- 
fallen,  die  K.  jan.  SLDCCLXXVIII.  Rege  Jubeme. — The 
fame  generous  monarch  not  only  honoured  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  with  his  prelence  when  Linnaius's 
commemoration  was  held  at  Stockholm,  but,  as  a  Hill 
higher  tribute,  in  his  fpeech  from  the  throne  to  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  Hates,  he  lamented  Sweden's  lofs  by  his 
death.  Nor  was  Linnaeus  honoured  only  in  his  own 
country.  The  late  worthy  profeiTor  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh,  Dr  Hope,  not  only  pronounced  an  eulo- 
gium  in  honour  of  him  before  his  lludents  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  leftures  in  the  fpring  1778,  but  alfo  laid 
the  foundation  flone  of  a  monument  (^which  he  after- 
wards ereeled)  to  his  memory,  in  the  botanic  garden 
there  ;  which,  while  it  perpetuates  the  name  and  me- 
rits of  Linna>us,  will  do  honour  to  the  founder,  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  prove  the  means  of  raifing  an  emulation 
favourable  to  that  fcience  which  this  illuilrious  Swede 
fo  highly  dignified  and  improved. 

As  to  the  private  and  pcrfonal  charadler  of  this  il- 
luftrious  philofopher  :  His  (tature  was  diminutive  and 
puny  ;  his  head  large,  and  its  hinder  part  very  high  j 
his  look  was  ardent,  piercing,  and  apt  to  daunt  the  be- 
holder ;  his  ear  not  fenfible  to  mufic  ;  his  temper  quick, 
but  eafily  appeafed. 

Nature  had,  in  an  eminent  manner,  been  liberal  in 
the  endowments  of  his  mind.  He  fcems  to  have  been 
pofTefled  of  a  lively  imagination,  correfted  however  by 
a  llrong  judgement,  and  guided  by  the  laws  of  fyllem. 
Add  to  thefe,  the  molt  retentive  memory,  an  unremit- 
ting indultry,  and  the  greateft  perfeverance  in  all  his 
purfuits  ;  as  is  evident  from  that  continued  vigour  with 
which  he  profccuted  the  defign,  that  he  appears  to  have 
formed  fo  early  in  life,  of  totally  reforming  and  fa- 
bricating anew  the  whole  fcience  of  natural  hiftory  ; 
and  this  fabric  he  raifed,  and  gave  to  it  a  degree  of 
perfefiion  unknown  before  ;  and  had  moreover  the  un- 
common felicity  of  living  to  fee  his  own  llrutture  rife 
above  all  others,  notwithftanding  every  difcourage- 
ment  its  author  at  firft  laboured  under,  and  the  oppofi- 
tion  it  afterwards  met  with.  Neither  has  any  writer 
more  cautioully  avoided  that  common  error  of  building 
his  own  fame  on  the  ruin  of  another  man's.  He  every- 
where acknowledged  the  feveral  merits  of  each  author's 
fyltem  ;  and  no  man  appears  to  have  been  more  fenfible 
of  the  partial  defects  of  his  own.  Thole  anomalies 
which  had  principally  been  the  objeifls  of  criticifm,  he 
well  knew  every  artificial  arrangement  muft  abound 
with  ;  and  having  laid  it  down  as  a  firm  maxim,  that 
every  fyftem  mull  finally  rell  on  its  intrinfic  merit,  he 
willingly  commits  his  own  to  the  judgement  of  pofte- 
rity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumflance  of  Linna:us's 
life  which  (hows  him  in  a  more  dignified  light  tiian  his 
conduft  towards  his  opponents.  Difavowing  controver- 
fv',  and  jullly  ccnfidering  it  as  an  unimportant  and 
fruitlefs  facrifice  of  time,  he  never  replied  to  any,  nu- 
merous as  they  were  at  one  feafon. 

To  all  who  fee  the  aid  this  extraordinary  man  has 
brought  to  natural  fcience,  his  talents  mufl  appear  in 
a  very  illuftrious  point  of  view ;  but  more  efpecially  to 
thofe  who,  from  fimilarity  of  taftes,  are  qualified  to  lee 
more  diftindlly  the  vaft  extent  of  his  original  dei'ign, 
the  grcatnefs  of  his  labour,  and  the  elabor  ite  execution 
he.  has    given   to  the  whole.     He  had  a  happy  con>- 

mand. 
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manJ  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  is  alone  the  hinjjuage 
of  fcience  ;  and  no  man  ever  applied  it  more  fuccefsful- 
ly  to  his  purpofes,  or  gave  to  defcription  fuch  copiouf- 
iiefs  united  with  that  precifion  and  concifcncfs  which 
fo  eminently  characlerize  his  vvritings. 

The  ardour  of  Linnseus's  inclinations  to  the  ftudy  of 
nature,  from  his  earlieil  years,  and  that  uncommon  ap- 
pUcation  which  he  bellowed  upon  it,  gave  him  a  mod 
comprehenfive  view  both  of  its  plealures  and  ufefulnefs, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  opened  to  him  a  wide  field 
hitherto  but  little  cultivat(.d,  efpecially  in  his  own 
country.  Hence  he  was  early  led  to  regret,  that  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  as  a  public  inllitution,  had 
not  made  its  way  into  the  univerfities  ;  in  many  of 
which,  logical  difputations  and  metaphyfical  theories 
had  too  long  prevailed,  to  the  exclulion  of  more  ufeful 
fcience.  Availing  hirafelf  therefore  of  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  a  large  lliare  of  eloquence,  and 
an  animated  Ifyle,  he  never  failed  to  difplay,  in  a  lively 
and  convincing  manner,  the  relation  this  ftudy  hath 
to  the  public  good  ;  to  incite  the  great  to  countenance 
and  proteift  it ;  to  encourage  and  allure  youlh  into 
its  purfuits,  by  opening  its  manifold  fuurces  of  plea- 
fure  to  their  view,  and  ihowing  them  how  greatly  this 
agreeable  employment  would  add,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
ilances,  both  to  their  comfort  and  emolument.  His 
extenfive  view  of  natural  hiflory,  as  connected  with  al- 
moft  all  the  arts  of  life,  did  not  allow  him  to  confine 
thefe  motives  and  incitements  to  thofe  only  who  were 
defigned  for  the  practice  of  phyfic.  He  alfo  laboured 
to  infpire  the  great  and  opulent  with  a  tafte  for  this 
ftudy  •,  and  wilhed  particularly  that  fuch  as  were  de- 
voted to  an  ecclefiallic  life  lliould  Ihare  a  portion  of  na- 
tural fcience  ;  not  only  as  a  means  of  Aveetening  their 
rural  fituatlon,  confined,  as  many  are,  perpetually  to  a 
country  refidence,  but  as  what  would  almoit  inevitably 
lead,  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  to  difcoveries  which  on- 
ly fuch  fjtuations  could  give  rife  to,  and  whjch  the 
learned  in  great  cities  could  have  no  opportunities  to 
make.  Not  to  add,  that  the  mutual  communication 
and  enlargement  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  among 
people  of  equal  rank  in  a  country  fituatlon,  mull  prove 
one  of  the  firongell  bonds  of  union  and  friend(hip, 
and  contribute,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  ufual 
periihing  amufemenls  of  the  age,  to  the  pleafures  and 
advantage  of  fociety. 

Linnaeus  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Natural  hillory  raifed  it- 
felf  in  Sweden,  under  his  culture  to  a  ftate  of  per- 
fc(5lion  unknown  elfewhere  ;  and  wjs  from  thence  dif- 
feminated  through  all  Europe.  His  pupils  difper.'ed 
themfelves  all  over  the  globe  ;  and,  with  their  mailer's 
fame,  extended  both  fcience  and  their  own.  More 
than  this  he  lived  to  fee  the  fovereigns  of  Europe 
eflablilTi  feveral  public  inftitutions  in  favour  of  this 
fludy  ;  and  even  proftflbrlhips  eliabiifned  in  divers 
univerfities  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  do  honour  to 
their  founders  and  patrons,  and  v.hich  have  excited  a 
curiofity  for  ih.e  fcience,  and  a  fenfe  of  its  worth,  that 
cannot  fail  to  further  its  progrefs,  and  in  time  raife  it 
to  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the 
pi:rfuits  of  mankind. 

LINNET.  See  Frixcill.\,  Orkitholocy  In- 
dex. 

LINSEED,  the  feed  of  the  plant  linum. — Linfccd 
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fleeped  and  bruifed  in  water  gives  it  very  foon  a  thick 
mucilaginous  nature,  and  communicates  much  of  its 
emollient  virtue  to  it.     See  LiNU.M.  ^ 

LINT.  See  Flax  ;  Linen  ;  and  Linum,  Bot.vny 
Index. 

Lint,  in  Surgery,  is  the  fcrapings  of  fine  linen, 
ufed  by  furgeons  in  drelling  wounds.  It  is  made  into 
various  forms,  which  acquire  diflerent  names  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  figures. — Lint  made  up  in 
an  oval  or  orbicular  form  is  called  a  plcdgit ;  if  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  or  in  Ihape  of  a  date,  or  olive-ftoix;, 
it  is  called  a  do//i/. 

Thefe  different  forms  of  lint  are  required  for  many 
purpofes ;  as,  I.  To  (lop  blood  in  frefh  wounds,  by 
filling  them  up  with  dry  lint  before  the  application  of 
a  bandage  :  though,  it  fcraped  lint  be  not  at  hand,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  imall  rags,  and  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner.  In  very  large  hecniorrhages 
the  lint  or  rags  (hould  be  firil  dipped  in  fome  ftyptic 
liquor,  as  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine  ;  or  (prinkled 
with  fome  ftyptic  powder.  ;.  To  agglutinate  or  heal 
wounds  ;  to  which  end  lint  is  very  ferviceable,  if  fpread 
with  fome  digeftive  ointment,  b^lfam,  or  vulnerary 
liquor.  3.  In  drying  up  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  for- 
warding the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  4.  In  keeping 
the  lips  of  wounds  at  a  proper  diftance,  that  they 
may  not  hallily  unite  before  the  bottom  is  well  di- 
gefted  and  healed.  5.  Tiiey  are  highly  neceffary  to 
preferve  wounds  from  tlie  injuries  of  the  air. — Sur- 
geons of  former  ages  formed  compreffes  of  fponge, 
wool,  feathers,  or  cotton  ;  linen  being  fcarce  :  but 
lint  is  far  preferable  to  all  thefe,  and  is  at  prefent  uni- 
verfally  ufed. 

L INTERNUM,  or  Literum,  in  y^ncienl  Geogra- 
p/rj,  a  city  of  Campania,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clanius,  ^vhich  is  alfo  called  Liturnus,  between  Curnst 
and  Vulturnum.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  at  the 
fame  time  \vith  Puteoli  and  Vulturnum  ;  was  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Auguftus  ;  afterwards  forfeited  its 
right  of  tolonylliip,  and  became  a  prefeilure.  Hither 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  retired  from  the  mean  envy 
of  Ills  ungrateful  coimtrymen  ;  and  here  he  died,  and 
was  buried  :  though  this  laft  is  uncertain,  he  having  a 
monument  both  here  and  at  Rome.  No  vellige  of  the 
place  now  remains. 

LINTSTOCK,  in  military  affairs,  a  wooden  ftaff 
about  three  feet  long,  having  a  ftiarp  point  in  one 
end  and  a  fort  of  fork  or  crotch  on  the  other  ;  the 
latter  of  which  ferves  to  contain  a  lighted  match,  and 
by  the  former  the  lintllock  is  occnfionally  lluck  in  the 
ground,  or  in  the  deck  of  a  fliip  during  an  engage- 
ment. It  is  very  frequently  ufed  in  fmall  veffels, 
where  there  is  commonly  one  fixed  between  every  two 
guns,  by  which  the  match  is  always  kept  dry,  and  ready 
for  firing. 

LINTZ,  a  very  handfome  town  of  Germany,  and 
opital  of  Upper  Auflria,  with  two  fortified  caltles  ^ 
the  one  upon  a  hill,  the  other  below  it.  Here  is  a 
hall  in  which  the  ftatts  a^Temble,  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  a  manufaclure  of  gunpowder,  and  feveral 
other  articles.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1 741, 
but  the  Auflrians  retook  it  in  the  follovving  year.  E. 
Long.  14.  33.  N.  Lat.  48.  16. 

LiNTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,   and  eleiitorate  of  Cologne,  fubjed   to 
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-  flxat  eleftor.     It  is  feated   on   the  river  Rhine,  in   E. 
Lon^T.  -.  I.  M.  Lat.  JO.  31. 

LINUM,  flax;  a  geiiu<:  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
incT  under  the  14^  order,  Gniinaks.  See  Botasy 
hdex. 

LINUS,  in  clalTital  hillory,  a  native  of  Colchis, 
cotemporary  ivith  Orphea=,  and  one  of  ti-.e  moft  an- 
cient poets  and  muficians  of  Greece.  It  is  impoffible, 
at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  difcover  whether  Linus 
ivas  the  difciple  of  Orpheus,  or  Orpheus  of  Linus. 
The  majority,  however,  icem  to  decide  this  queftion 
in  favour  of  Linus.  According  to  Archbifhop  Ulher, 
he  !ioi:ri(lied  about  ilSo  B.  C.  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
Eufebiu?  among  the  poets  ivho  wrote  before  the  time 
of  Mo'e-;.  Diodorus  biculus  tells  us,  from  Dionyfms  of 
IMitylene  the  hiftorian,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Ci- 
cero, that  Linus  was  the  firfr  among  tlie  Greeks  who  in- 
vented verfes  and  mufic,  as  Cadmus  firil:  taught  them 
the  ufe  of  letters.  The  fame  writer  likewife  attributes 
to  him  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  firft  Bac- 
chus, and  a  treatife  upon  Greek  mythology,  written 
in  Pelafgian  charaolers,  which  were  alfo  thofe  ufed  by 
Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides  the  preceptor  of  Homer. 
Diodorus  fays  that  he  added  the  firing  lichanos  to  the 
Mercurian  lyre  ;  and  afcribes  to  him  the  invention  of 
rhime  and  melody  ;  which  Suidas,  who  regards  him 
as    the    moft    ancient    of  lyric    poets,  confirms.       Mr 
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for  the  ufe  of  the  lyre,  which,  before  his  time, 
only  flrung  with  thongs  of  leather,  or  with  different 
threads  of  flax  ftrung  together.  He  is  faid  by  many 
writers  to  have  had  feveral  difciples  of  great  renown  •, 
among  whom  were  Hercules,  Thamyris,  and,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  Orpheus. — Hercules,  fays  Diodorus,  in 
learning  from  Linus  to  play  upon  the  lyre,  being  ex- 
tremely dull  and  obftinate,  provoked  his  matter  to 
ftrike  him  ;  which  fo  enraged  the  young  hero,  that, 
inftantly  feizing  tlie  lyre  of  tlic  mufician,  he  beat  out 
his  brains  with  his  own  inftrument. 

LION,  in  Zoology.    See  Fei.is,  Mammalia  Index. 

LIONCELLES,  in  Heraldry.^  a  terra  ufed  for  feve- 
ral lions  borne  in  the  fame  coat  of  arms. 

LIOTARD,  called  the  Turh,  an  eminent  painter, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1702,  and  by  his  father  was 
deCgned  for  a  merchant  ;  but,  by  the  perfuaCon  of  his 
friends,  who  obferved  the  genius  of  the  young  man,  he 
was  permitted  to  give  hirafelf  up  to  the  art  of  painting. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1725,  and  in  1738  accompanied 
the  marquis  de  Puifieux  to  Rome,  who  was  going  am- 
baflador  to  Naples.  At  Rome  he  was  taken  notice  of 
by  the  earls  of  Sandwich  and  Befborough,  then  Lord 
Duncannon,  who  engaged  Liotard  to  go  with  them 
on  a  voyage  to  Conftantinople.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted \vith  the  late  Lord  Edgccumbe,  and  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Fawkener,  our  ambaCador,  who  perfuaded  him 
to  come  to  England,  where  he  (laid  two  years.  In 
his  journey  to  the  Levant  he  had  adopted  the  eaftern 
habit,  and  wore  it  here  with  a  very  long  beard.  It 
contributed  much  to  the  portraits  of  liimfelf,  and  fome 
thought  to  draw  cuftomers ;  but  he  was  really  a  paint- 
er of  uncommon  merit.  After  his  return  to  the  conti- 
nent, he  married  a  young  wife,  and  facrificed  his  beard 
to  Hymen.  He  carae  again  to  England  in  1772,  and 
brought  a  colleftion    of   piftures  of  different  raafters, 
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which  he  fold  by  aufiion,  and  fome  pieces  of  glafs 
painted  by  himfelf,  with  furprifing  effcft  of  light  and 
(hade,  but  a  mere  curiofity,  as  it  was  necellary  to  v. 
darken  the  room  berore  they  could  be  feen  to  advan- 
tage •,  he  affixed,  too,  as  ulual,  extravagant  prices  to 
them.  He  (laid  here  about  tvvo  years,  a?  in  his  fonner 
journey.  He  has  engraved  fome  Turkilh  portraits, 
one  of  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  eldell  archduchefs 
in  Turkilh  habits,  and  the  heads  of  the  emperor  and 
emprefs.  He  painted  admirably  well  in  miniature  ; 
and  finely  in  enamel,  thou'jh  he  feldom  pradfifed  it. 
But  he  is  beft  known  by  his  works  in  crayons.  His 
likenelTes  were  as  exaft  as  pclTible,  and  too  like  to 
pleafe  thofe  who  fat  to  him  ;  thus  he  had  great  bufi- 
nefs  the  firft  year,  and  very  little  the  fecond.  Devoid 
of  imagination,  and  one  would  think  of  memory,  he 
could  render  nothing  but  what  he  law  before  his  eyes. 
Freckles,  marks  of  the  fmallpox,  every  thing  found  its 
place  ;  not  fo  much  from  fidelity,  as  becaufe  he  could 
not  conceive  the  abfence  of  any  thing  that  appeared 
to  him.  Truth  prevailed  in  all  his  works,  grace  in 
very  few  or  none.  Nor  was  there  any  eafe  in  his 
outline ;  but  the  ftiffnefs  of  a  bull  in  all  his  por- 
traits.     Walpole. 

LIP,  in  Anatomy.     See  there,  N"  102. 

HARE-Lif>,  a  diforder  in  which  the  upper  lip  is  in  a 
manner  flit  or  divided,  fo  as  to  referable  the  upper 
lip  of  a  hare,  whence  the  name.     See  Surgery. 

LIPARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  principal  of 
the  iilands  called  JEolia,  Ctuated  between  Sicily  and 
Italy,  with  a  cognominal  town,  fo  powerful  as  to  have 
a  fleet,  and  the  other  iflands  in  fubjeftion  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  famous  for  excel- 
lent harbours  and  medicinal  waters.  He  informs  a? 
alfo,  that  it  fuddenly  emerged  from  the  fea  abflUt  the 
time  of  Hannibal's  death.  The  name  is  Punic,  ac- 
cording to  Bochart  :  and  given  it,  becaufe,  being  a 
volcano,  it  (hone  in  the  night.  It  is  now  called  Li- 
f>ari,  and  gives  name  to  nine  others  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  viz.  Stromboli,  Pare,  Rotto.  Panaria,  Saline, 
Volcano,  Fenicufa,  Alicor,  and  Uftica.  Thefe  are 
called,  in  general,  the  Lipari  Iflands.  Some  of  thefe 
are  aiflive  volcanoes  at  prefent,  though  Lipari  is  not. 
It  is  about  1 5  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  abounds  in 
com,  figs  and  grapes,  bitumen,  fulphur,  alum,  and 
mineral  waters. 

LIPARI,  an  ancient  and  very  ftrong  town,  and 
capital  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, %viih  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  was  ruined  by 
Barbaroffa  in  1544,  who  carried  away  all  the  in- 
habitants into  (lavery,  and  demolifhed  the  place  ;  but 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  V.     E.  Long.  15.  30.  N.  Lat. 

38-  3S- 

Lipari,  properly,  is  the  general  name  of  a  clufler  of 
iflands.  Theie,  according  to  Mr  Houel,  are  principally 
ten  in  number,  the  reft  being  only  uninhabitable  rocks 
of  narrow  ex'ent.  The  largeft  and  the  moll  populous 
of  them,  that  above  mentioned,  communicates  its  name 
to  the  reft.  Voicano  is  a  defert  but  habitable  illand,  ly- 
ing fouth  from  the  large  illand  of  Lipari.  Salinei, 
which  lies  weft-north-weft  from  the  fame  illand  ;  Fe- 
licudt.  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  bilt  20  miles  farther 
diftant  ;  and  Ancudi,  10  miles  fouth- weft  of  Felicudi  ; 
are  inhabited.  Pannari  is  eaft  of  Lipari,  the  famous 
Strembili  north-eaft,  and  both  of  tliem  are  inhabited. 

The 
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The  reft  are  in  a  dcfert  Rate  ;  fuch  ns  Baii:i7ui^zo,  which 
'  was  formerly  inhabited  ;  Allah,  which  miwht  be  inha- 
bited ;  and  L'Examhiaricay  on  which  fome  remains  of 
ancient  dwellings  are  ftill  to  be  found.  VEfcancra  is 
nothing  but  a  bare  rock. 

'J'he  Fcrmicoli,  a  word  fignifying  ants,  are  a  chain 
of  fniiU  black  cliffs  which  run  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Lipari,  till  within  a  little  way  of  Exambianca  and  Ef- 
canera,  rifing  more  or  lefs  above  the  water,  according 
as  the  fea  is  more  or  lefs  agitated. 

Ancient  authors  are  not  agreed  with  refpeft  to  the 
number  of  the  Lipari  iflands.  Few  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  are  mentioned  appear  to  have  leen  them  •,  and  in 
places  fuch  as  thefe,  where  fuSterraneous  fires  burll 
open  the  earth  and  raife  the  ocean  from  its  bed,  ter- 
rible changes  muft  fometimes  take  place.  Volcanella 
and  Volcano  were  once  feparated  by  a  ftrait  fo  as  to 
form  two  iflands.  The  lava  and  allies  have  filled  up 
the  intervening  ftrait  ;  and  they  are  now  united  into 
one  illand,  and  have  by  this  change  become  much  more 
habitable. 

The  cadle  of  Lipari  ftands  upon  a  rock  on  the  eaft 
quarter  of  the  illand.  The  way  to  it  from  the  city 
leads  up  a  gentle  declivity.  There  are  feveral  roads 
to  it.  This  caflle  makes  a  part  of  the  city  ;  and  on 
the  furamit  of  the  rock  is  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
governor  and  the  garrilon  refide.  The  cathedral  (lands 
in  the  fame  fituation.  Here  the  ancients,  in  con- 
'  formitv  to  their  ufual  praftice,  had  built  the  temple 
of  a  tutelary  god.  This  citadel  commands  the  whole 
city  ;  and  it  is  acceflible  only  at  one  place.  Were  an 
holHle  force  to  make  a  defcent  on  the  illand,  the  inha- 
bitants might  retreat  hither,  and  be  fecure  agalnft  all 
but  the  attacks  of  famine. 

'I'he  ancient  inhabitants  had  alfo  fortified  this  place. 
Confiderable  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  are  fttll 
rtanding  in  different  places,  particularly  towards  the 
fouth  :  Their  ftrufture  is  Grecian  ;  and  the  Hones  are 
exceedingly  large,  and  very  well  cut.  The  layers  are 
three  feet  high,  which  ihows  them  to  have  been  raifed 
in  fome  very  remote  period.  Thefe  remains  are  fur- 
rounded  with  modern  buildings.  The  remains  of  walls, 
which  are  Hill  to  be  feen  here,  have  belonged  not  only 
to  temples,  but  to  all'  the  different  forts  of  buildings 
which  the  ancients  ufed  to  erecl.  The  vaults,  which 
are  in  a  better  ftate  of  prefervation  than  any  of  the 
other  parts  of  thefe  monuments,  are  now  converted  to 
the  purpofes  of  a  prifon. 

In  the  city  of  Lipari  there  are  convents  of  monks 
of  two  different  orders ;  but  there  are  no  convents  for 
women,  that  is  to  fay,  no  cloifters  in  which  women  are 
confined  ;  thofe,  however,  whofe  heads  and  hearts 
move  them  to  embrace  a  ftate  of  pious  celibacy,  are  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  a  monadic  life,  with  the  coiicur- 
lence  of  theii  confeffors.  They  put  on  the  facred  ha- 
bit, and  vow  perpetual  virginity,  but  continue  to  live 
with  their  father  and  mother,  and  mix  in  fociety  like 
other  women.  The  vow  and  the  habit  even  enlarge 
their  liberty.  This  cuftom  will,  no  doubt,  M.  Houcl 
obferves,  appear  very  ftrange  to  a  French  woman  •,  but 
this  was  the  way  in  which  the  virgins  of  the  primitive 
church  lived.  The  idea  of  fhutting  them  up  togtiher 
did  not  occur  till  the  fifth  century.  The  hfe  of  thefe 
religious  ladies  is  lefs  gloomy  than  that  which  thofe  un- 
der the  fame  vows  lead  in  other  countries.     They  wear 
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clothes  of  particular  colours,  according  as  they  belong  Lipari. 
to  this  or  that  order.  Their  drefs  gives  them  a  right  to  ^"^ 
frequent  the  churches  at  any  hours ;  and  the  voice  of 
cenfurc,  which  takes  particular  pleafure  in  ditefling 
her  attacks  againft  pious  ladies,  goes  fo  far  as  to  affert, 
that  fome  young  wcnen  affume  the  habit  with  no 
other  views  but  that  they  may  enjoy  greater  free- 
dom. 

In  this  ifland  oxen  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  fpecies 
are  employed  in  ploughing  the  ground.  The  ancient 
plough  is  dill  in  ufe  here.  The  mode  of  agriculture 
pradlifed  here  is  very  expeditious.  One  man  traces 
a  furrow,  and  another  follows  to  fow  in  it  grain  and 
piille.  The  ploughman,  in  cutting  the  next  furrow, 
covers  up  that  in  which  the  feed  has  been  fown  :  and 
thus  the  field  is  both  ploughed  and  fown  at  once.  Na- 
ture feems  to  be  here  uncommonly  vigorous  and  fertile. 
Vegetation  is  here  more  luxuriant,  and  animals  gayer 
and  more  healthful,  than  aimoll  anywhere  elfe. 

Near  the  city  of  Lipari,  the  traveller  enters  deep 
narrow  loads,  of  a  very  fingular  appearance.  The 
whole  ifland  is  nothing  but  an  alTemblagc  of  moun- 
tains, all  of  them  confiding  of  afhes  or  lava  difcharged  ' 
from  the  depths  of  the  volcano  by  which  it  was  at 
firft  produced.  'I'he  particles  of  this  puzzolana,  or 
alhes,  are  not  very  hard;  the  aiElion  of  the  rain  water' 
has  accordingly  cut  out  trenches  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  ihefe  trenches  being  perhaps  lefs  uneven 
than  the  reft  of  the  furtace,  have  of  confequcnce  been 
ufed  as  roads  by  the  inhabitants,  and  have  been  ren- 
dered much  deeper  by  being  worn  for  fo  many  ages 
by  the  feet  of  men  and  other  animals.  Thefe  roads 
are  more  than  five  or  fix  fathoms  deep,  and  not  more 
than  feven  or  eight  feet  wide.  They  are  very  crooked, 
and  have  echoes  In  feveral  places.  You  would  think 
that  you  were  vv^alking  through  narrow  ftreets  with- 
out doors  or  windows.  Their  depth  and  windings 
ftielter  the  traveller  from  the  fun  while  he  is  paffing 
through  them  ;  and  he  finds  them  delicioufly  cool. 

The  firft  volcanic  eruption  in  the  Lipari  iflands 
mentioned  in  hiftory,  is  that  of  which  Callias  takes  no- 
tice in  his  hiftory  of  the  wars  in  Sicily.  Callias  was 
contemporary  with  Agathocles.  That  eruption  con- 
tinued without  interval  for  feveral  days  and  nights  ; 
and  threw  out  great  ftones,  which  fell  at  more  than 
a  mile''s  diftance.  The  fea  boiled  all  around  the  illand. 
The  works  of  Caliias  are  loll,  and  we  know  r.ot  whe- 
ther he  defcended  to  a  detail  of  particulars  concerning 
the  ravages  produced  by  this  eruptioH.  Under  the 
confullhip  of  TEmilius  Lepidus  and  L.  Aurelius  O- 
reftes,  i  26  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  thel'e  iflands 
were  affeflcd  with  a  dreadful  earthquake.  The  burn- 
ing of  jttna  was  the  firft  caufe  of  tiiat.  Around  Lipari 
and  the  adjacent  iflands,  the  air  was  all  on  fire.  Ve- 
getation was  withered  ;  animals  died  ;  and  fufible  bo- 
dies, fuch  as  wax  and  rcfin,  became  liquid.  If  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lipari,  from  whom  our  author  received  thefe 
faifls,  and  the  writers  who  have  handed  down  an  ac- 
count of  them,  have  not  exaggerated  the  truth,  we 
HJuft  believe  that  the  fea  then  boiled  around  the 
ifland  ;  the  earth  became  fo  hot  as  to  burn  the  cables 
by  which  vcffeis  were  fixed  to  the  ihore,  and  con  fumed 
the  planks,  the  oars,  and  even  the  fmall  boats. 

Pliny,    the    naturalifl  •,    fpeaks  of   another    fimilar  •  Lib.  u. . 
event  which  happened  30  or  40  years  afterwards,  incap.  lo*.. 
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Li;<r.ri.  tlie  time  of  tl;a  v^-ar  of  the  allied  dates  of  Italy  a^ainft 
"  Rome.  One  of  the  /Eolian  ill.mds,  fays  he,  was  all 
on  fire  as  well  as  the  fea ;  and  that  prodigy  continued 
to  appear,  till  the  fenate  appealed,  by  a  deputation,  the 
wrath  of  the  gods.  From  the  time  of  that  war,  which 
happened  86  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
till  the  year  144  of  our  era,  we  have  no  rtccount  of 
any  eruption  of  thefe  volcanoes  :  and  from  that  period 
again,  till  the  year  1444,  «'e  hear  of  no  explofion 
from  them,  that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  130c  years.  But, 
at  that  time,  both  Sicily  and  the  ^olian  ides  ivere  agi- 
tated by  dreadful  thocks  of  earthquakes  ;  the  volcano 
of  thefe  ifles  poured  forth  ftreams  of  lava  with  an  aw- 
ful violence,  and  emitted  a  volume  of  tlame  and  fmoke 
which  rofe  to  an  amazing  height.  Aiser  that  it  dif- 
charged  enormous  (tones  which  fell  at  the  dillance  of 
more  than  fix  miles. 

A  century  later,  in  the  year  1550,  the  fury  of 
this  volcano  was  again  renewed.  The  alhes  and  Hones 
difcharged  from  the  crater  filled  up  the  flrait  between 
Volcano  and  Volcanello. 

About  two  centuries  after  that,  in  the  year  1739, 
there  was  a  fixth  eruption.  The  burftings  of  the  vol- 
canic fire  were  attended  with  a  noife  fo  dreadful,  that 
it  xvas  heard  as  far  as  Melazzo  in  Sicily. 

Father  Leandro  Alberti  fays,  that  on  one  of  thofe 
dreadful  occafions,  the  women  of  Lipari,  after  im- 
ploring in  vain  all  the  faints,  vowed  to  drink  no 
more  wine  if  the  volcano  Ihoud  fpare  them.  Their 
giving  up  this  fmall  gratification  was  doubtlefs  of 
great  fervice  ;  yet  the  eruptions  llill  continue,  and 
have  even  become  more  frequent  fince  that  time. 
Only  36  years  intervened  between  this  eruption  and 
that  which  happened  in  the  year  1775.  The  whole 
iiland  was  then  Ihaken  ;  fubterraneous  thunder  was 
heard  ;  and  confiderable  ftreams  of  flame,  with  fmoke, 
ftones,  and  vitreous  lava,  iflfued  from  the  crater.  Li- 
pari was  covered  over  with  alhes ;  and  part  of  thefe 
was  conveyed  by  the  winds  all  the  way  into  Sicily. 
Five  years  after,  however,  in  the  month  of  April  1780, 
there  ifTued  a  new  explofion  from  Volcano  ;  the  fmoke 
was  thick,  the  Ihocks  conftant,  and  the  fubterraneous 
noife  very  frequent.  So  great  was  the  conllernation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Lipari  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  commander  Deodati  Dolomieu,  who  vifited  thefe 
iflands  not  long  after  that  event,  informs  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  but  elpecially  the  women,  de- 
voted therafelves  as  Haves  to  the  fervice  of  the  bleffed 
virgin  j  and  wore  on  their  arms,  as  tokens  of  their  fer- 
vitude,  fmall  iron  chains,  which  they  ftill  continue  to 
wear. 

This  acf  of  piety,  however,  was  not  fo  efficacious 
as  the  deputation  of  the  fenate  had  been.  For  after 
that  deputation,  more  than  200  years  paifed  before  the 
/Eolian  ifles  were  afflicted  by  any  other  eruption,  at 
leaft  by  any  confiderable  one  :  Whereas,  in  three  years 
after  the  ladies  devoted  themfelves  in  fo  fubmilhve  a 
manner  to  the  fervice  of  the  virgin,  the  illes  of  Li- 
pari were  agitated  anew  by  that  fatal  earthquake 
which  ravaged  Calabria,  and  part  of  Sicilly,  on  the 
5th  of  February  178:?. 

The  dry  baths  of  St  Calogero,  in  the  idand  of  Li- 
pari, are  ftoves,  where  fulphurcous  exhalations,  known 
to  be  of  a  falutary  nature,  afcend  put  of  the  earth 
by    holes   or   fpiracles.     A    range    of  apartments   ate 


built  around  the  place  where  the  exhalations  arife. 
The  heat  is  communicated  through  thofe  apartments,  * 
in  fuch  a  way,  that  when  entering  at  one  end,  you  ad- 
vance tow:»rds  the  other,  the  heat  ftill  increafes  upon 
you  till  you  gain  the  middle  apartment,  and  again  di- 
Hiinilhes  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  proceed  from  the 
middle  to  the  other  end  of  the  range  of  chambers.  In 
confequence  of  this  difpofition  of  thefe  apartments, 
the  fick  perfon  can  make  choice  of  that  temperature 
which  beft  fuits  the  nature  of  his  difeafe.  There  are  a 
few  miferable  huts  and  a  Imall  chapel  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people  who  repair  to  thefe  baths.  The 
people  of  the  place  are  ready  to  attend  them.  Phyfi- 
cians  likewife  follow  their  patients  thither,  when  the 
difeafe  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  render  their  attendance 
requifite,  and  the  patient  rich  enough  to  afford  them 
handlome  fees  :  but  there  is  no  phyfician  fettled  in  the 
place.  Befides  thefe  dry  baths,  there  are  baths  of  hot 
water  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  St  Calogero's  Lalh:. 
There  are  around  them  buildings  fufficient  to  lodge  a 
confiderable  number  of  fick  people  with  their  nectlTary 
attendants.  At  prefent,  however,  thofe  buildings  ar; 
but  in  a  bad  condition. 

The  baths  confift  of  two  halls;  one  fquare,  the  other 
round.  The  former  is  antique  ;  it  has  been  built  by 
the  Romans  ;  it  is  arched  w  ith  a  cupola,  and  I  a  feet 
in  diameter  ;  it  has  been  repaired  :  The  other  is  like- 
wife  arched  with  a  cupola  both  within  and  without. 
The  water  comes  very  hot  into  the  firlt.  It  gufties 
up  from  among  pieces  of  lava,  which  corapole  a  part 
of  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  thefe  baths  are 
built.  Thofe  ftones  remain  in  their  natural  ftate.  All 
that  has  been  done  is  the  raifing  of  a  fquare  building 
enclofing  them.  Within  that  building  the  fick  per- 
fons  either  fit  down  on  the  ftones,  or  immerfe  them- 
felves in  the  intervening  cavities  which  are  filled  with 
water.  They  continue  there  for  a  certain  time,  and 
approach  nearer  to,  or  remain  at  a  farther  diftance 
from  the  fpring,  according  as  their  phyfician  directs. 
The  place  ferves  alfo  as  a  ftove.  The  hot  vapours 
arifing  from  the  water  communicate  to  the  furround- 
ing  atmofphere  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat.  It  is 
indeed  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  hot  baths  of  Ter- 
mini, which  owe  their  heat  to  a  fimllar  caufe.  In 
thefe  baths,  therefore,  a  perfon  can  have  the  benefit 
either  of  bathing  in  the  hot  water,  or  of  expofing  him- 
felf  to  the  vapour,  the  heat  of  which  is  more  mode- 
rate. The  bath  before  mentioned,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  dry  bath,  is  alfo  a  ftove  ;  but  the  hot  vapour 
with  which  it  is  filleJ  ilTues  directly  from  the  vol- 
cano. The  place  of  the  bath  is,  however,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  volcanic  focus,  that  the  heat  is  not 
at  all  intolerable. 

The  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  thefe  baths  are 
fituated  is  round,  and  terminates  at  the  fummit  in  a 
rock  of  petrified  alhes,  which  are  very  hard  and  of  3 
very  fine  grain.  This  petrification  confifts  of  pretty 
regular  ftrata,  and  appears  to  have  been  greatly  prior 
in  its  origin  to  the  adjacent  rocks  ;  which  confift  hke- 
wife  of  afties,  but  alhes  that  have  been  depofited  at  a 
much  later  period.  From  this  rock  there  proceeds 
likewife  a  ftream  of  hot  water,  by  which  fome  mills  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  moved. 

It  cannot  bv.t  appear  furprifmg,  that  nature  has 
placed  nearly  on   the   funuuit  of  a  volcanic   mountain 
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Lipari.  fprings  which  fupply  fo  confiJerable  a  quaiitiiy  of  wa- 
■""^"""^  ter.  To  account  for  fuch  a  phenomenon  uould  be 
well  worthy  of  fome  ingenious  naturalift.  Nor  are 
tliefe  hot  fprings  all ;  proceeding  around  the  fame  hill, 
at  about  a  mile's  diliance,  we  find  a  fpring  of  cold 
water  rifing  from  the  fumrait  of  the  fame  rock,  which 
on  the  north-well  prodaces  three  hot  fprings.  The  cold 
water  is  very  pleafant  to  drink,  and  muck  ufed  both 
by  men  and  cattle. 

Among  thele  mountains  there  are  many  enormous 
loofe  maltes  of  lava,  the  appearance  of  which,  M. 
Houel  informs  us,  naturally  leads  the  obferver  to  take 
notice,  that  the  lava  of  the  volcano  of  Lipari  is  of  a 
much  greater  diverfity  of  colours,  and  thofe  richer 
and  more  lively,  than  the  lava  of  Vefuvius  and  /Etna. 
The  lava  of  Lipari  is  in  fome  places,  for  feveral  miles, 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  It  contains  likewife  in  great 
abundance  fraall  black  crylfallized  fcorioe,  as  well  as 
the  fmall  white  grains  which  are  commonly  found  in 
lava. 

Among  the  eminences  which  overlook  the  city  of 
Lipari,  there  are  fome  rocks  of  a  Ipecies  which  is  very 
rare  in  Europe.  Thele  are  large  malTes  of  vitrified 
matter,  which  rife  fix  or  eight  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  appear  to  extend  to  a  great  depth 
under  it.  They  exift,  through  that  range  of  moun- 
tains, in  enormous  maffes,  mixed  with  lavas  of  every 
different  colour,  and  always  llanding  detached  and  in- 
fulated.  Were  they  cut  and  followed  under  ground, 
they  would  probably  be  found  to  exirt  in  immenfe 
quarries  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  glafs  of 
which  they  confiiT  might  be  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  manufaclures.  It  is  ready  made,  and  might 
be  eafily  purified.  It  is  green,  compaft,  and  tranf- 
parent. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment_  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lipari.  The  poirelTiun  of 
a  few  acres  of  land  here  gives  a  man  great  importance. 
Parents,  when  they  fettle  their  children,  rather  give 
them  money  than  any  part  of  their  lands. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  illand  is  planted  with 
vines :  three-fourths  of  the  grapes  which  thefe  produce 
are  dried,  and  fent  raoftly  to  London  under  the  name 
of  pajfalm.  There  are  different  forts  of  pafl'ola  :  one 
of  thefe,  called  the  hlaci  paJfoUna,  is  prepared  from  a 
particular  kind  of  grape,  of  which  the  berries  are  un- 
commonly fmall  ;  and  fold  to  JVIarfeilles,  Holland,  and 
Trielle.  The  vines  are  in  fmall  arbours,  which  rife 
only  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the 
ground.  Under  thofe  arbours  there  grow  beans,  gourds, 
and  other  leguminous  vegetables.  In  fo  hot  a  climate, 
the  (liade  of  the  vines  does  not  injure  but  prote<5t  the 
vegetables  growing  under  it  :  they  would  otherwife 
be  withered  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  method  of  preparing  paffola  and  paiTolina  is 
curious  enough  :  They  firft  make  a  lixivium  of  com- 
mon alhes  ;  after  boiling  this,  they  pafs  it  through  a 
cloth  or  a  fievej  they  then  put  it  ajain  on  the  tire;  and 
when  it  is  obferved  to  boil  hard,  fuddenly  immerfe  the 
grapes,  but  inltantly  bring  them  out  again,  and  c,x- 
pofe  them  to  ths  fun  to  dry  on  broad  frames  of  cane. 
When  fufhcicntly  dry,  the  raifins  are  put  ir.to  caili.s 
and  barrel.',  to  be  fold  and  exported.  The  number  of 
caOiS  of  different  forts  of  laifins  annually  exported  from 
Lipari  are  eftimated  at  lo.ooo. 
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This   illand   likewife    produces  figs.     There  is  fome t-ipothyn 
white  malmfey  and  a  little  red  wine  exported  from  it. 

About  60  or  80  years  fince,  fulphur  was  one  of  the  j 
articles  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  illand  fup- 
plied  foreign  merchants.  But  that  trade  has  been  gi- 
ven up;  from  an  idea  which  the  Liparefc  entertain, 
that  fulphur  infers  the  air  fo  as  to  injure  the  fertility 
of  the  vines.  The  fame  prejudice  prevails  in  Sicily, 
but  it  feems  to  be  ill  founded. 

Ihere  are  courts  of  juftice  in  Lipari  of  the  fame 
powers  and  charader  with  thofe  in  the  cities  of  Sicily. 
Caufes  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  are  carried  to 
Palermo. 

'I"he  illand  is  entirely  free  from  every  kind  of  im- 
pofition.  The  king  receives  nothing  frsm  it ;  becaufe 
Count  Roger  anciently  bellowed  on  its  bilhop  all  his 
rights  of  royalty  over  Lipari.  'J'he  bithop  there  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  inhabitants  a  tenth  part  of 
the  produfts  of  their  lands.  They  afterwards,  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  eftimated  the  value  of  that  tithe  for  one 
year  ;  and  on  the  condition  of  their  paying  in  future  a 
fura  of  money  equal  to  what  that  year's  tithe  was  va- 
lued at,  he  not  only  gave  up  his  right  to  the  tithe,  but 
alfo  ceded  to  them  a  confiderable  extent  of  land  which 
belonged  to  him. 

In  the  archicpifcopal  palace,  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  Baron  de  Monizzio,  there  are  fome  noble  pieces  of 
painting  by  Sicilian  painters  : — A  St  Peter,  a  St  Ro- 
falia,  Jefus  difputing  with  the  Jewilh  doftors,  the  adul- 
terous woman,  the  increduhty  of  St  Thomas. 

LIPOTHYMIA,  PAINTING,  may  arife  from  feve- 
ral caufes  ;  as  too  violent  exercife,  fupprelHon  of  the 
menfes  or  other  accuftomed  evacuations,  &.c.  See  Mi;- 
DICINK  Index. 

LIPPA,  a  .town  of  Hungary,  with  a  cafllc.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1552 ;  by  the  Iraperialiils 
in  1688  ;  and  by  the  Turks  again  in  1691  ;  who  aban- 
doned it  in  1675  ;  after  having  demolilhed  the  fortifi- 
cations. It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  21. 
SS-  N.  Lat.  36.  5. 

LIPPE,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  Germany,  and  the  circle  of  Weftphalia.  It  is  feat- 
ed on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  was  former'y  the 
refidence  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lippe. 
It  is  now  in  the  polTeffion  of  the  king  of  Prulfia,  and 
carries  on  a  good  trade  in  preparing  timber  for  build- 
ing veffels  on  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  has  a  commu- 
nication by  the  river  Lippe.  The  country  round  it  is 
unwholefome   and   marfliy.     E.  Long.  8.  12.   N.  Lat. 

LIPPI,  LoRFSzo,  a  painter  of  hiflory  and  portraits, 
was  born  in  1606,  and  learned  the  principles  of  paint- 
ing from  Matteo  RofcUi.  He  had  an  cxquifite  genius 
for  mufic  and  poetry,  as  well  as  for  painting,  and  in 
the  latter  his  proficiency  %vas  fo  great,  that  fome  of 
his  compofitions  in  the  hiftorical  llyle  were  taken  for 
thofe  of  Rofelli.  However,  growing  at  lart  diffatisfied 
with  the  manner  of  that  mailer,  he  chofe  the  manner 
of  Santi  di  Titi,  who  was  excellent  both  in  defign  and 
invention,  and  appeared  to  have  more  of  fimple  nature 
and  truth  in  his  compofitions  than  any  other  artill  of 
that  time.  At  Florence  Lippi  painted  many  grand 
defigns  for  the  chapels  and  convents,  by  which  he  en- 
larged his  reputation  ;  and  at  the  court  of  Infpruck, 
be  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  the  firil  no- 
F  bility, 
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Lipfius  bility,  ivliic'i  vre  defervedly  admired.  Yet,  nlthou<;h 
['^         lie  was  fond  ol'  imhating  finiple  nature  without  any  eni- 

-^  '        belliltiments  from   invention,  Ins  worlds  aie  Ik'W  in  the 

higheft  ellecm  for  the  graceful  airs  of  the  heads,  for 
the  correftnefs  of  his  outline,  and  for  the  elegant  dif- 
[jolition  of  the  figures.     He  died  in  1664. 

LIPSIU3,  Justus,  a  Icanied  critic,  was  born  at 
Ifch,  a  fmall  village  near  Bruffels,  in  154 7.  After 
having  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  polite  literature,  he  be- 
came fccretary  to  Cardinal  de  Granvellan  at  Rome, 
where  the  befl  libraries  were  open  to  him  ;  and  he 
fpent  much  labour  in  collating  the  MSS.  of  ancient 
authors.  He  lived  13  years  at  Leyden  ;  during  which 
he  compofed  and  publifhed  what  he  efleems  his  beft 
works',  but  fettled  at  Louvain,  where  he  taught  polite 
literature  with  great  reputation.  He  was  remarkable 
for  unfteadinefs  in  religion,  fluftuating  often  between 
the  Proteflants  and  Papills ;  but  he  became  finally  a 
bigotted  catholic.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1 606;  and 
his  works  are  colleifled  in  fix  volumes  folio. 

LIQUEFACTION,  an  operation  by  which  a  folid 
body  is  reduced  into  a  liquid  by  the  aflion  of  heat.  See 
Fluidity,  Chemistry  hidex. 

LIQUID,  a  body  which  has  the  property  of  fluidi- 
ty, as  water,  mercury,  &c.      See  Fluid. 

Liquid,  among  grammarians,  is  a  name  applied  to 
certain  confonants  oppofed  to  mutes.  Thus  1,  m,  n, 
and  r,  are  liquids. 

LigUIDAMBAR,  swf.et-gumtree,  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  raonoecia  clafs ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is 
doubtful.      See  BotaSY  Index. 

LIQUOR,  a  name  for  any  fluid  fubftance  of  the 
aqueous  or  fpirituous  kind. 

The  principal  beverage  araongft  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  early  ftate,  was  wa- 
ter, milk,  and  the  juices  of  various  plants  infufed 
therein.  For  a  long  time,  under  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome,  wine  was  fo  fcarce,  that  in  their  laerifices 
to  the  gods  the  libations  were  made  with  milk  only. 
Wine  did  not  become  common  there  till  A.  U.  C.  600, 
when  vines  began  to  be  planted. 

LrsiioR  of  F/wti:     See  Chemistry,  N°  1450. 

Smoking  LigvoR  of  Libaviiis.  See  Chemistry, 
N"  1809. 

Mineral  Aiiodijne  LtsvoR  of  Hoffman.  This  is  a 
compofition  of  highly  rcdlfied  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic 
ether,  and  a  little  of  the  dulcified  oil  of  vitriol.  See 
Chemistry,  N°  840. 

LIQUORICE.  'See  Glycyrrhiza,  Botany  and 
Materia  Mkdica  Index. 

LIRIODENDRON,  the  tultf  tree,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  polyandria  tlafs,  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  J2d  order,  Coadunat,e. 
See  Botany  Index. 

LIS  or  Lys,  fohn  Vander,  painter  of  hiftory, 
landfcapcs,  and  converfations,  was  bom  at  Oldenburgh 
in  1 570,  but  went  to  Haerlem  to  place  himfelf  as  a 
difciple  under  Henry  Goltzius ;  and  as  he  was  endowed 
uith  great  natural  talents,  he  foon  diflinguiflied  him- 
felf in  that  fchool,  and  imitated  the  manner  of  his  ma- 
rtcr  with  great  fuccefs.  He  adhered  to  the  fame  llyle 
till  he  went  to  Italy  ;  where,  having  vilited  Venice 
and  Rome,  he  (ludied  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Paolo  Vcronefe,    and  Domenico  Fetti,  fd  efteftually, 


that  he  improved  his  tafle  and  judgement,  and  altered        '- "• 
his  manner  entirely.     He  foon  rereived  mafks  of  public     l-i(Lon. 
approbation;  and  his  compofitions   became  univerlally  ~      * 
admired  for  their  good  expreffion,  for  their  lively  and 
natural   colouring,  and   the  fueetnefs   and  delicacy  of 
his  pencil  :  although  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
could  ne\er  totally  dlvclt  himfelf  of  the  ideas  and  taile 
peculiar    t        '        .       lings.     His  fubjefls  ufually  were 
hiftorii  ■  ,j  facred  writings,  or  the  repre- 

fentatii;.-'  i,  marriages,  balls,  and  villagers 

dancing,  driMK-.l  m  Venetian  habits;  all  which  lubjeds 
he  painted  in  a  fmall  as  well  as  a  large  fize,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  well  defigned,  and  touched  wi(h  a 
great  deal  of  delicacy.  He  was  likewife  accounted  to 
paint  naked  figures  admirably,  with  natural  and  elegant 
attitudes,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  the  limbs. 
A  capital  piclure  of  this  malier  is,  Adam  and  Eve 
lamenting  the  death  of  Abel ;  which  is  extremely  ad- 
mired, not  only  for  the  expielUon,  but  alfo  for  the 
beauty  of  the  landicape  :  and  in  the  church  of  St  Ni- 
cholas at  Venice  is  another  of  his  paintings,  reprefent- 
ing  St  Jerome  in  the  delert,  w-ith  a  pen  in  bis  hand,  and 
his  head  turned  to  look  at  an  angel,  who  is  fuppoled 
to  be  founding  the  lall  trumpet.  The  colouring  of 
this  piflure  is  rather  too  red  ;  but  it  is  defigned  in  a 
fine  ftyle,  and  charmingly  penciled.  The  paintings  of 
this  mafler  are  very  rarely  to  be  purchafed.  He  died 
in  1629. 

Lis,  Jo/in  Vander,  o( 'Breda,  hiftorical  painter,  wa'S 
born  at  Breda  about  the  year  160 1,  and  became  a  dif- 
ciple of  Cornelius  Polemburg,  whofe  manner  he  imitated 
with  extraordinary  exai^tnefs,  in  the  tint  of  his  colouring, 
his  neatnefs  of  penciling,  and  the  choice  of  his  fubjects. 
There  are  fome  paintings  of  this  mailer's  hand,  w'hich, 
though  they  appear  to  have  fomcwhat  lels  freedom  and 
lightnefs  of  touch,  are  nearly  equal  to  thole  of  Polem- 
burg, and  are  fre]uent!y  taken  to  be  his.  At  Rotterdam, 
in  the  poflelTion  of  IMr  BilVcliop,  there  is  a  delicate 
painting  rcprefenling  Diana  in  the  bath,  attended  by 
her  nymphs  ;  and  his  moil  capital  performance,  in 
England,  is  laid  to  be  in  the  poffctrion  of  the  vifcount 
Middloton.  The  portrait  of  Vander  Lis,  painted  by 
himfelf,  is  in  the  polTeffion  of  Horace  Walpole,  Efq.  , 
which  is  defcribed  by  that  ingenious  gentleman,  as  be- 
ing worked  up  equal  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  enamel. 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
fituated  in  the  province  of  Eilremadura,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tagus,  in  W.  Long.  9.  25.  N.  Lat.  38.  25. 
It  was  anciently  called  Olififio,  Oiiftppo,  and  Ulyfjipo, 
which  are  funpofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Phenician 
Vllfuibo  or  Oliftftpo,  fignifying  in  that  tongue  3.  pleafant 
baij,  fuch  as  that  on  which  this  city  ftands.  It  firft  be- 
came confiderable  in  the  reign  of  King  Emma;iuel;  from 
that  time  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the 
refidence  of  its  monarchs,  the  feat  of  the  chief  tribu- 
nals, and  oflices  of  the  metropolitans,  a  noble  univertity, 
and  the  receptacle  of  the  richell  merchandife  of  the 
Eaft  and  Well  Indies.  Its  air  is  excellent ;  being  re- 
frefhed  by  the  delightful  fea  breezes,  and  thofe  of  the 
Tagus.  'I'lic  city  extends  for  about  two  miles  along 
the  Tagus ;  but  its  breadth  is  incontiderable.  Like  old 
Rome,  it  Hands  on  feven  hills  :  but  the  llreets  in  gene- 
ral are  narrow  and  dirtv,  and  Ibme  of  them  are  very 
ileep :  neither  are  they  lighted  at  night.  The  churches, 
in  general,  are  very  fine  5  but  the  magnificence  of  the 
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cliapel  royal  is  amazing.  Here  is  one  of  ih 
harbours  in  the  world  ;  and  there  were  a  grc;it  numlcr 
^  not  only  of  Hne  churclies  and  convents  here,  but  alfo 
of  other  public  buildings,  and  particularly  of  royal  pa- 
laces, and  others  beloiiging  to  the  grandees  ;  but  the 
greatell  part  of  them,  and  of  the  city,  were  detlroyed 
by  a  moll  dreadful  earthquake,  on  Nov.  I.  1755.  fiom 
^vhich  it  will  require  a  long  time  to^rtcover.  The 
inhabitants,  before  the  earthquake,  did  not  at  moll 
exceed  150,000.  The  government  of  it  is  lodged  in 
a  council,  conlifting  of  a  prefident,  fix  counfellors,  and 
other  inferior  officers.  The  harbour  has  water  enough 
for  the  largeft  ftiips,  and  room  enough  for  1  0,000  fail 
without  being  crowded.  For  its  fecurity,  there  is  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  each  (ide,  and  a  bar 
that  runs  acrofs  it,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  pafs  with- 
out pilots.  Higher  up,  al  a  place  where  the  river  is 
coniiderably  contra61ed,  there  is  a  fort  called  Torre  de 
Belcm,  or  the  Tower  oj  Be/em,  under  whofe  guns  all 
(liips  mull  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  city  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  are  feveral  more  forts.  Before  the  earth- 
quake, iholl  of  the  private  houfes  were  old  and  un- 
fightly,  with  lattice  windows  ;  and  the  number  of  con- 
vents and  colleges  amounted  to  50,  namely,  32  for 
monks,  and  18  for  nuns.  The  king's  principal  palace 
flands  on  the  river,  and  is  large  and  commodious.  Of 
the  hofpitals,  that  called  the  Great  is  obliged  to  re- 
ceive all  perfons,  ot  what  degree,  nation,  or  religion 
foever,  without  exception.  At  the  village  of  Belem, 
near  Liihon,  is  a  noble  hofpital  for  decayed  gentlemen 
who  have  ferved  the  king,  and  have  not  wherewithal 
!3  maintain  themfelves.  That  called  the  Houfe  of  Mercy 
is  alfo  a  neble  cliarity.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
upon  ore  of  the  highell  hills,  is  the  caiUe,  which  com- 
mands the  whole,  being  large  and  ancient,  and  having 
always  a  garvifon  of  four  regiments  of  foot.  The 
cathedral  is  a  vafl  edifice  of  the  Gothic  kind,  but 
heavy  and  clumfy  :  it  contains,  however,  great  riches  ; 
and  is  finely  adorned  within.  The  fquare  called  Rq/fw  is 
l^rge,  and  furrounded  with  magnificent  buildings. 
The  whole  city  is  under  t!;e  eccleliallical  jurifdiclion 
of  the  patriarch,  who  was  appointed  in  the  year  1717. 
Here  is  alfo  an  srchbiiliop,  who  has,  or  at  leaft  had, 
before  the  erection  of  the  patriarchate,  a  revenue  of 
40,000  crufadoes,  or  6000I.  The  univerfity,  which 
was  removed  for  forae  time  to  Coimbra,  but  afterwards 
reftored  to  its  ancient  feat,  makes  a  confidetable  figure, 
though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Coimbra. 

LISBURN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim  and  province  of  Ulfler,  73  miles  from  Dublin. 
It  was  burnt  down  about  50  years  ago;  but  is  now 
rebuilt  in  a  neat  and  handlome  manner,  and  has  a  large 
linen  njanufatlory.  It  is  ieated  on  the  river  Laggan, 
in  \V.  Long.  6.  20.  N.  Lat.  54.  31.  It  gives  title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of  Vaughan,  and  formerly  return- 
ed tivo  members  to  parliament. 

I.iSIEUX,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  Up- 
per Normandy,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  The  churches  and 
religious  houles,  aid  the  bilhop's  palace,  are  all  very 
handfome  (Iri.ftures.  ,It  is  a  trading  place  ;  and  is  feat- 
ed  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Arbeck  and  Gaffi,  in 
E,  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  49.  I  I . 

LISLE,  a  large,  rich,  handfome,  and  flrong  town 
of  French  Flanders,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  xvith  a 
flrong  callle,  and  a  citadel  built  by  Vauban,  and  faid 
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ll  to  be  the  fincil  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  bell  fortified. 
The  largell  fquare,  and  the  public  buildings,  are  vr  ry  ^ 
handfome  ;  and  tliey  have  manufadlures  of  lilks,  cam- 
brics, and  camblets,  as  well  as  other  fluffs,  which 
have  been  brought  to  great  perfeflion.  It  was  laKcn 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  three  months 
fiege  and  the  lofs  of  many  thoufands  of  men,  in  1708, 
but  rcllored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  cotUideration  of  their  demolilhing  the  fortifications, 
of  Dunkirk.  It  was  befieged  by  the  Auftrians  in  1792, 
who  on  the  29th  of  September  began  a  heavy  cannon- 
ading .tgainll  it,  which  continued  inceiTant  till  the  6lh 
of  Ociobir,  when  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege, 
after  having  thrown  into  the  city  about  30,000  red-hot 
balls,  befides  6000  bombs.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Duele,  14  miles  well  of  'I'ou.nay,  32  foalh-well  of 
Ghent,  37  north  ivetl  of  Mons,  and  130  north  of  Paris. 
E.  Long.  3.  9.  N.  Lat.  50.  83. 

Lisle,  "Jofeph  Nicholas  de,  an  eminent  aftrono- 
mer  and  geographer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1668.  His  father  having  taught  him  the  principles  of 
grammar,  he  afterwards  attended  leclures  in  the  Maza- 
rine college,  where  he  delivered  his  rhetorical  exercifes 
in  1706.  A  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  having  taken 
place  on  the  I  2th  of  March  that  year,  his  tafie  for 
mathematics  was  thus  difcovered,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly placed  under  a  proper  tutor,  who  taught  him  the 
elements  of  geometry,  fortification  and  mechanics  ;  but 
his  favourite  lludy  v\as  the  fcience  of  aftronomy. 

In  1707  he  uss  offered  the  place  of  an  engineer  at 
Martinico,  which  made  him  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
drawing,  an  acquifition  which  proved  highly  ufeful  to 
him  in  his  geographical  labours,  and  alfo  in  the  iludy 
of  allronomy.  His  father  having  got  a  copy  of  An 
Account  of  a  ^'oyage  to  the  South  fea  from  his  fon's 
mader,  young  de  Lille  was  excited  by  the  perufal  of  it 
to  the  iludy  of  natural  hillory,  and  he  began  to  make 
collections  of  infetls,  and  Iketch  their  varieties  ;  but 
being  afterwards  perfuaded  that  fo  extenfive  a  fludy, 
requiring  fuch  immenfe  colleclions  to  be  made  as  he 
found  in  Aldrovandus,  was  wholly  incompatible  with 
that  unremitting  attention  which  his  favourite  fcience 
required,  he  relinquiihed  it  accordingly.  The  atten- 
tion he  paid  to  allronomical  refearches  was  fo  great, 
that  he  was  confidered  as  meriting  the  correfpondence 
of  fome  of  the  ablell  allronomers  of  Plurope  at  the  early 
age  of  21.  In  1709  he  made  a  wooden  quadrant, 
wliich  he  divided  \vith  the  utmoll  accuracy,  and  which 
anfvvered  the  intended  purpoie  in  his  early  obfervations. 
He  likewife  conrtruifled  a  table  for  M.  Calllni,  of  the 
right  afcenfions  and  declinations,  adapted  to  all  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  planet's,  and  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecli'^tic  ;  this  table  was  made  ufe  of  by 
M.  Callini  in  foretelling  the  occultations  of  the  liars  by 
the  moon. 

De  Lille  being  informed  by  CalTini  in  1710  of  his 
method  of  reprefenting   an   eclipfe  of  the  fun,  by  the 


projection  ' 


jf  a  terreflrial  parallel  on  a  plane  ;  he 
llaiitly  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  every  part 
of  the  earth,  by  me.ms  of  a  globe  mounted  and  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe.  Such  allronomers  as  he  made 
acquainted  with  his  project,  conceived  it  to  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  when  the  machine  was  completed,  they 
bellowed  the  highell  encomiums  on  the  noble  inventioiu 
The  lirll  memorable  obfervation  made  by  de  Lille  was 
F  2  that 
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Li'"--  that  of  tbe  raoon,  on  the  23d  of  Jdmiary  I7r2,  after 
■^'  which  iiis  labours   experienced  fome  interruption   from 

bodily  indifpofition.  About  this  time  the  iituation  of 
his  father's  numerous  family  rendered  it  neceflnry  that 
lie  Ihould  provide  for  himftlf,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  aflronomical  knowledge  fubfervient  to  the  ab- 
furdities  of  allrology,  receiving  pecuniary  prefents  from 
the  regent  for  his  tervices.  He  received  alfo  in  1715  the 
grant  of  a  penfion  of  600  livres,  on  which  occafion  he 
calculated  tables  of  the  maon  according  to  the  Newto- 
nian theory,  prior  to  Halley's  communications  to  him, 
which  were  printed  in  1 71  9.  De  Lille  was  chofen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1714,  on  which 
account  his  exertions  were  redoubled. 

In  1720  he  delivered  a  propofal  to  the  academy  for 
afcertaining  in  France  the  figure  of  tlie  earth,  a  defign 
which  was  carried  hito  execution  fome  years  afterwards. 
In  1723  he  delivered  to  the  fame  academy  a  memoir 
on  the  tranfits  of  Mercury,  wherein  a  method  of  calcu- 
lating them  was  propofed  by  him,  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  be  obferved,  and  the  inferences  to  be  de- 
duced from  thefe  obfervations.  He  propofed  the  ufe 
of  the  quadrant  in  obfcrving  the  tranfits  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  which  has  been  found  fuperior  to  any  other 
inftrument  for  that  important  purpote,  and  is  fanc- 
tioned  fince  his  day  by  the  practice  of  the  ableft  aftro- 
iiomers. 

Our  diftinguiflied  philofopher  came  over  to  England 
In  the  year  17:4,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Newton  and  Halley,  and  had  the  honour  of  obtaining 
their  approbation.  Newton  made  him  a  prefent  of  his 
own  portrait,  and  Halley  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  tables 
which  he  had  publilhed  in  1719.  He  was  alfo  created 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  enjoyed  firailar 
honours  from  every  literary  fociety  in  Europe  before 
his  death.  In  1 7  21  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Peter  the  Great  to  go  to  Peteilburi;h,  to  fill  the  chair 
of  artronomer  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 
On  the  death  of  that  emperor,  his  fucceflTor  Catharine 
renewed  the  invitation,  offering  him  a  confiderable  pen- 
lion,  of  which  he  accepted,  and,  in  1726,  fet  out  for 
Peterfburgh,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Lewis  and  M. 
Vignon,  who  were  to  aft  as  his  affiilants.  He  reached 
Peterfburgh  in  the  month  of  October,  and  was  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  oblervatory  erefted  by  Peter  the  Great, 
which  he  occupied  for  21  years.  It  was  in  every 
refpetl  commodious,  but  extremely  deficient  in  aflrono- 
mical apparatus,  which  his  own  ingenuity  and  indefati- 
gable application  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied. 

A  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun's  difc  was  expeft- 
ed  in  the  year  1740,  which  would  not  be  vifible  in 
Europe,  and  therefore  de  Lille  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  diftant  regions  of  Afia ;  but  after  travelling  through 
the  inhofpitable  wilds  of  Siberia,  the  cloudinefs  of  the 
atmofphere  prevented  him  from  obferving  the  tranfit, — 
a  mortification  which  he  endeavoured  to  fupport  by  his 
geographical  and  phyfical  remarks,  and  in  drawing  up 
a  deicription  of  the  country.  He  conftrutled  an  in- 
terefting  map  of  Rudia,  aflifted  by  his  brother  Lewis, 
■who  was  appointed  to  make  obfervations  in  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  that  immenfe  empire.  He  was  occafion- 
ally  employed  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years,  in 
making  meteorological  obfervations,  which  he  executed 
with  ag  accuracy  almoft  incredible. 

After'^  number  of  difcouxagemcnts  and  difficulties, 


and  the  irregular  payment  of  his  penfion,  had  been  long      I-"le- 
experienced   by    de    Lille   at  Petcr.'hurgh,    :e  retur:;ed  «"- 

dif;;u!led  to  his  native  place,  and  was  cholen  profeifor 
of  mathematics  at  the  college-royal,  where  he  did  the 
moll  elTential  fervlce  to  the  fciences,  by  the  important 
inftru£lions  which  he  gave  to  his  numerous  pupils, 
many  of  whom  became  afterwards  the  moft  diltinguilh- 
ed  characlcrs,  fuch  as  M.  M.  de  la  Lande  and  Mel^ 
fier. 

WT.en  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun  was  ea- 
gerly expected  in  17  53  by  the  greateil  allronomers,  de 
Lille  publilhed  an  intereiting  map  of  the  world,  repre- 
fenting  the  effect  of  Mercury's  parallaxes  in  different 
countries,  that  fuch  places  might  be  known  as  were 
proper  for  making  thofe  obfervations  on  the  tranfit  as 
might  determine  the  dillance  of  the  fun.  As  the  ap- 
parent orbit  of  the  planet  traverfed  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  fun,  de  Lille  made  ufe  of  this  circumilance  to  de- 
termine the  diameter  of  that  luminary.  The  lall  work 
of  our  author  which  was  inferted  in  the  volumes  of  the 
French  academy,  was  a  memoir  on  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1758,  difcovered  by  a  peafant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Drefden. 

It  may  perhaps  be  afferted  with  juflice,  that  the  moft 
important  fervice  which  this  great  man  rendered  to  af- 
tronoraers  was,  his  correction  of  the  double  error  of. 
Halley  rcfpecling  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  looked  for  in 
the  year  1 761,  as  by  this  means  he  prevented  many 
learned  men  from  undertaking  long  voyages  in  order 
to  obferve  it.  About  the  year  1754,  de  Lille  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  France,  allronomical  geogra- 
pher to  the  marine,  in  which  capacity  he  was  to  colleft 
plans  and  journals  of  naval  captains,  to  arrange  them 
methodically,  and  to  make  extrafts  from  them  of  what- 
ever might  be  beneficial  to  the  fervice.  About  the 
year  1738  he  withdrew  into  quiet  retirement  at  the  ab- 
bey of  St  Genevieve,  where  much  of  his  time  was  fpent 
in  devotional  exercifes,  and  in  acts  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. Still,  however,  he  continued  to  profecute  thofe 
ftudies  which  had  been  lb  dear  to  him  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  ;  but  in  1 768  he  was  feized  with  a 
fcorbutic  complaint,  of  which  he  was  cured  by  his  me- 
dical friends  ;  but  in  the  month  of  September  the  fame 
year  he  \vas  feiied  with  a  fpecies  of  apoplexy,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  nth  day  of  that  month,  in  the 
8 1  It  year  of  his  age. 

His  extraordinary  merit  as  a  man  of  fcience  may  in 
in  fome  meafure  be  gathered  from  this  concife  account 
of  his  life  ;  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  his  piety  was 
unaffected,  his  morals  pure,  his  integrity  undeviati«g, 
his  fpirit  generous  and  difinterelted,  and  his  whole 
manners  highly  amiable.  The  only  publication  of  our 
author's,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  confilted  of 
"  Memoirs  illuftrative  of  the  Hiltory  of  Aftronomy," 
in  two  volumes  4to. 

Lisle,  Sir  John,  a  brave  loyalift  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  was  the  fon  of  a  bookfeller  in  London, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
fignalized  himfelf  upon  many  occafions  in  the  civil  war, 
particularly  in  the  laft  battle  of  Newbury  •,  where,  in 
the  dulk  of  the  evening,  he  led  his  men  to  the  charge  in 
his  (hirt,  that  his  peribn  might  be  more  confpicuous. 
The  king,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  bravery, 
knighted  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1 648,  he  rofe 
for  his  majefty  in  ESe-x  5  and  was  one  of  the  royalirts- 
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Ufmore.  who  (o  oblVinately  defended  Colcheiler,  and  who  died 
—\~—^  for  the  defence  of  it.  This  brave  man  hsving  ten- 
derly embraced  the  corpfe  of  Sir  Chsrles  Lucas,  his 
departed  friend,  imtnediately  prefented  hirafelf  to  the 
foldicrs  who  flood  ready  for  his  execution.  Thinking 
that  they  llood  at  too  great  a  diftancc,  he  defired  them 
to  come  nearer  :  one  of  them  faid,  "  I  warrant  you. 
Sir,  we  fhall  hit  you."  He  replied  with  a  fmile, 
"  Friends,  I  have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have  milled 
me."     He  was  executed  Auguft  l8.  164S. 

LISMORE,  one  of  the  Welkrn  illands  of  Scot- 
land, feateJ  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Linnhe,  an  arm  of 
the  fea  in  Argylelhirc,  navigable  for  the  largeft  ihips 
to  Fort  William,  which  is  in  the  country  called  Locha- 
ber.  This  illand  is  ID  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth  ; 
and  contains  above  icoo  inhabitants.  It  abounds  in 
limertone,  which  forms  a  fine  loamy  and  very  fertile 
foil,  yielding  rich  crops  of  barley.  This  illand  was  for- 
merly the  reiidence  of  the  bilhop  of  Argyle,  from 
which  he  was  frequently  named  Epifcopus  Lifmorenfis. 
Great  part  of  the  cathedral  yet  remains,  and  part  of 
it  is  IHU  employed  as  the  parilh  church.  The  bilhop's 
caftle  ftands  four  miles  from  the  cathedral  ;  the  walls 
are  yet  pretty  entire.  There  are  fome  velliges  of  for- 
tified camps,  and  an  old  calUe  with  a  ditch  and  draw- 
bridge, which,  it  is  faid,  were  erected  by  the  Danes. 

LlSMORE,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Munfter,  100  miles 
from  Dublin  ;  N.  Lat.  52.  5.  W.  Long.  7.  50.  It  was 
anciently  called  Lejfmore  or  Lios-more,  i.  e.  the  great 
enclofure,  or  habitation  ;  it  is  now  a  bilhopric,  and 
formerly  had  an  univerlity.  St  Carthagh  or  Mochuda, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  founded  an 
abbey  and  fchool  in  this  place,  which  in  a  (hort  time 
was  much  reforted  to,  not  only  by  the  natives,  but 
alfo  by  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  during  the  middle 
ages.  According  to  an  ancient  writer  of  the  life  of 
St  Carthagh,  Lifmore  was  in  general  inhabited  by 
monks,  half  of  it  being  an  afylura  into  which  no  wo- 
man dared  enter ;  coniiiling  entirely  of  cells  and  mo- 
nafleries,  the  ruins  of  which,  with  feven  churches,  are 
yet  vifible.  A  caflle  was  built  here  by  King  John. 
The  Cte  of  Lifmore  was  in  early  ages  denominated 
maghfiia,  or  the  "  chofen  fhield,"  being  the  fjtuation 
of  a  dun  or  fort  of  the  ancient  chieftans  of  the  Decies, 
one  of  whom  granted  it  to  St  Carthagh  on  his  expul- 
fion  from  the  abbey  of  Ratheny  in  Weftmeath.  On 
becoming  an  univerfity,  Math  Sgiath  obtained  the 
name  of  Dunfginne,  or  the  "  fort  of  the  Saxons," 
from  the  number  of  Saxons  who  reforted  thereto  :  but 
foon  after,  it  was  called  Lios-more  or  Lefs-more,  and 
now  Lifmore;  the  bilhopric  of  which  was  united  to 
that  of  Waterford  in  1363,  being  733  years  after  its 
foundation.  The  public  road  to  Cork  was  formerly 
through  this  place,  and  at  that  time  it  had  a  better 
face  of  bufinefs.  St  Carthagh,  who  retired  to  this 
place  with  fome  of  his  religious  in  636,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  then  Irifh  monarch,  tied  his  difciples  to  a 
mod  ftrict  rule  of  life  ;  they  never  were  allowed  the 
ufe  of  flefh,  fi(h,  or  fowl  ;  only  the  vegetables  that 
the  ground  produced  at  the  expence  of  their  own  la- 
bour. Father  Daniel,  in  his  Hifioire  Monajlique,  men- 
tions one  on  the  fame  foundation  in  France.  The 
caflle  here,  which,  as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  was 
built  by  King  John,  was  erec\ed  in  1195   on  the   ruins 


of  the  abbey  of  St  Carthagh  :  it  belonged  to  the  duke     Lifmore 
of  Devonthire,  and  gave  birth  to  the  great  philofopher       ,  \ 

Robert   Boyle.      In    1 1 89  it   was    demolilhed  by  the ^"^J 

Irilh,  who  took  it  by  furprile.  Being  afterwards  re-  ^ 
edified,  it  was  for  many  years  an  epilcopal  refidencc, 
till  Myler  Magrath,  arch'bilhop  of  Calhel,  and  bilhop 
of  this  lee,  granted  the  manor  of  Lifmore  to  that  not- 
ed fcholar  and  foldier  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  reign 
of  ^ueen  Elizabeth,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  13I.  6s.  8d.  ; 
but  that  ellate  was  lopped  off  with  his  head  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.  After  which  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  who  purchafcd  all  Sir 
Walter's  lands;  he  beautified  the  whole,  and  added 
many  buildings  to  it,  moft  of  which  were  burned  down 
in  the  Irilh  rebellion  ;  at  the  breaking  out  of  which, 
it_  was  clofely  befieged  by  5000  Irilh  commanded  by 
Sir  Richard  Beling,  and  was  well  defended  by  the 
young  Lord  Broghill,  third  fon  of  the  earl  of  Cork, 
who  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  caftle  is  bold- 
ly feated  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  hill,  rifing  almoll  per- 
pendicularly to  a  confiderable  height  over  the  river 
Blackwater.  The  entrance  is  by  an  ancient  and  ve- 
nerable avenue  of  trees.  Over  the  gate  are  the  vener- 
able arms  of  the  firft  earl  of  Cork.  Oppofite  to  the  en- 
trance is  a  modern  portico  of  Bath  ftone,  of  the  Doric 
order,  detigned  by  Inigo  Jones.  Moft  of  the  buildings 
have  remained  in  ruins  lince  the  era  of  the  rebellion  ; 
but  the  feveral  offices  that  make  up  two  fides  of  the 
fquare  are  kept  in  repair.  At  each  angle  is  a  tower, 
the  chief  remains  of  its  former  magnificence.  In  Oclo- 
ber  1785,  the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord  lieuten- 
ant  of  Ireland,  whilft  on  a  tour  in  Munfter,  held  a 
council  in,  and  iiTued  proclamations  from  this  caftle. 
The  cathedral  is  llill  pretty  well  kept  in  repair.  Here 
is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  river  Blackwater,  erecled  at  a 
very  great  expence  by  the  duke  of  Devonlhire  :  this 
bridge  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  the  principal 
arch,  the  ipan  of  it  being  102  feet.  Below  the  town 
is  a  rich  filhery  for  falmon,  which  is  the  greateft  branch 
of  trade  here.  Though  this  place  is  at  prefent  much 
reduced,  yet  Cambreufis  informs  us,  that,  not  many 
years  after  the  conqueft,  this  was  a  very  rich  city,  and 
held  out  fome  time  againft  the  Englilh,  who  took  it  at 
laft  by  ftorm,  and  gained  rich  plunder  here,  enough  to 
load  16  fail  of  (hips. 

LISSA,  an  iftand  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  where  they 
have  a  filhery  of  fardines  and  anchovies.  It  produces 
e.\cellent  wine,  and  is  70  miles  weft  of  Ragufa.  E. 
Long.  17.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  22. 

LissA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Pofna, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital.  E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat. 
32-  15- 

LissA,  a  village  of  Silefia,  i&iniles  from  Breflau,  re- 
markable for  a  battle  fought  betvveen  the  Pruflians  and 
the  Auftrians  on  the  15th  of  December  1757,  "hen 
the  latter  were  entirely  defeated. 

LISSUS,  in  jincient  Geografikj,  the  laft  town  of 
Illyricum,  towards  Macedonia,  fituated  on  the  Drilo. 
It  had  a  capacious  port,  the  work,  of  Dionyfius  the 
Tyrant,  who  led  the  colony  thither,  enlarged  and  wall- 
ed it  round,  (Diodorus  Siculus.)  Now  called  Alejfw, 
in  Albania,  on  the  Drino,  near  the  gulf  of  Venice.  E. 
Long.  20.   N.  Lat.  42. 

LIST,  in  commerce,   the   border  of  cloth  or  ftuff; 
fervir.^;. 


LIS  [46 

Vnh       ferving  not,  only  to  diou' tiieir  quality,  but  to   prcfevvs 
*  them  from  being  torn  in  the  operations  of  fullinj;,  dying, 

&c. —  Lill:  is  ufed  on  various  occafions ;  but  chiatiy  by 
tjardcntrs  for  fecuring  their  wall-trees. 

List,  in  ^Jrc/iiteSlure,  a  little  fquare  moulding,  other^ 
wife  called  aji//ei,  lijlel,  &c.     See  Architecture. 

List,  is  alio  ufed,  to  Signify  the  enclofed  field  or 
ground  wherein  the  ancient  knights  held  their  jufts 
and  combats.  It  was  fo  called,  as  being  hemmed 
round  with  pales,  barriers,  or  flakes,  as  with,  a  liil. 
Some  of  thcfe  were  double,  one  for  each  ca%alier ; 
which  kept  them  apart,  fo  that  they  could  not  come 
nearer  each  other  than  a  fpear's  length.  See  Just, 
Tournament,  Duel,  &c. 

Civil  Lnr,  in  the  Britilli  polity.  The  expences 
defrayed  by  the  civil  lift  are  thofe  that  in  any  lliape  re- 
late to  civil  government ;  as,  the  expences  of  the  houfe- 
hold  ;  all  falaries  tor;o(Hcers  of  ftate,  to  the  judges,  and 
every  one  of  the  king's  fervants,  the  appointments  to 
foreign  ambaffiidors  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  queen  and 
royal  family  ;  the  king's  private  expences,  or  privy- 
purfe  ;  and  other  very  numerous  outgoings,  as  fecret- 
fervice  money,  penfions,  and  other  bounties :  which 
fometinies  have'  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  that  application  has  been  made  to 
parliament  to  difchargc  the  debts  contracted  on  the  ci- 
vil lill  ;  as  particularly  in  1724,  whe.-  one  million  was 
granted,  for  that  purpofe  by  ths  ftatute  1 1  Geo.  L  c.  17. 
and,  in  1769,  when  half  a  million  was  appropriated  to 
the  like  ufes  by  the  llatute  9  Geo.  IlL  c.  34. 
Hlackll.  The  civil  lill  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the 

Comment,  king's  revenue  in  his  own  diftinft  capacity  ;  the  reft 
being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors, 
though  collefled  and  diilributed  again  in  the  nanie 
and  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  :  it  now  ftanding  in 
the  fame  place,  as  the  hereditary  income  did  formerly  ; 
and  as  that  has  gradually  diminilhed,  the  parliamen- 
tary appointments  have  increafed.  The  whole  revenue 
of  Q^ueen  Elizabeth  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
6oo,oool.  a-year:  that  of  King  Charles  L  was  8oo,oool. 
and  the  revenue  voted  for  King  Charles  IL  was 
l,2CO,OOol.  though  complaints  were  made  (in  the  firft 
years  at  leill')  that  it  did  not  amount  to  fo  much.  But 
it  mufl:  be  obferved,  that  under  thefe  fums  were  includ- 
,  ed  all  manner  of  public  expences ;  among  nhich  Lord 

Clarendon,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  computed 
that  the  charge  of  the  navy  and  land  forces  amounted 
-  annually  to  8oo,oool.  which  was  ten  times  more  than 
before  the  former  troubles.  The  fame  revenue,  fubjeft 
to  the  fame  charges,  was  fettled  on  King  James  IL  : 
but  by  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  rmre  frugal  manage- 
ment, it  amounted  on  an  average  to  1,500,000!.  per 
1,  (belides  other    additional  cuftoms  granted  by 


parl'ament,     which    oroduced    an    annual    revenue    of 
400,ocol  ),  out  of  wliich  his  fleet  and  army  were  main- 
tained at  the    yearly  expence  of  i,ioo,oool.      After 
the  Revolution,  when  the  parliament  took  into   its  own 
hanas  the  annual  fupport   of  the  forces  both  maritime 
and  military,  a  civil  lill  revenue  was  fettled  on  the  new 
kin;'   and   queen,   araounring,  with  the  hereditary  du- 
ties, to  700.000I.   per  annum  ;  and  the  fame  wai  con- 
tinued  to  Q^ueen  Anne  and  King  George  I.     That  of 
*See  /??-    King  G';orgeII.  wasnom-naily  aui^mented  to  8.-0,000l*, 
•Venue.         and  in  'a.-l  was  confiderably  mere  :   but  that  of  his  pre- 
llsni  majeily  is   exprefsly  limited   to  that   fum  ;  though 
2 
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1:0, ceo',  hatli  been  fince  added.  And  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  doubtlefs  much  better  for  the  crown,  and  alfo  for 
the  people,  to  have  the  revenue  fettled  upon  the  nvo- 
dcrn  footing  rather  than  the  ancient.  For  the  crown,  •_ 
becaufe  it  is  more  certain,  and  coIlciL.ed  with  gieatcr 
eafe  ;  for  the  people,  becaufe  they  are  now  delivered 
from  the  feudal  hardlhips,  and  oilier  odiou<  hr^nc!  ts 
of  the  prerogative.    And  tho"  ■'■    ri  i     !  ■■;■    '■■,  -- . 

times  been    made  of  tl'e  \\x\  ■;' 

we  confider  the  fums  that  h.i  1, 

the  limited  extent  under  \\\..^..   i.   ._.   w.,.,. ,il, 

the  revenues  and  prerogatives  given  up  in  iieu  of  it  by 
the  crown,  the  numerous  branches  of  the  prefect  royal 
family,  and  (above  all)  the  diminution  of  the  value  of 
money  compared  with  \(hat  it  was  worth  in  the  laft 
century,  we  mull  acknouledtu"  tliele  complaints  to  be 
void  of  any  rational  found.ition  ;  and  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fupport  that  dignity,  «hich  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  ftiould  maintain,  with  an  income  in  any  degree 
lefs  than  what  is  now  ellablillied  by  parliament.  See 
Revenue. 

To  List  or  Enlijl  Soliiiers,  to  retain  and  enroll 
men  as  foldiers,  either  as  volunteers,  or  by  a  kind  of 
corapulfion.  Perions  lifted  muft  be  carried  within  four 
days,  but  not  fooner  than  24  hours  after,  before  the 
nextjullice  of  peace  ct  any  county,  riding,  city,  or 
place,  or  chief  magiftr.Ue  of  any  cliy  or  town  corporate 
(not  being  an  officer  in  th:^  arni\  )  ;  and  if  before  fuch 
jullice  or  magiftrate  they  dilTc-nt  from  luch  enlifti.ig,and 
return  the  enlilUng  money,  and  alfo  lo  (hillings  in  lieu 
of  all  charges  expended  on  them,  they  are  to  be  dif- 
charged.  But  perfons  refufing  or  neglecting  to  return 
and  pay  fuch  money  within  24  hours,  lliall  be  deemed 
as  duly  lifted  as  if  tl^ey  had  aflcnttd  thereto  before  the 
proper  mayirtrate  ■,  and  they  flwll.  In  that  cafe,  be 
obliged  to  take  the  oath,  or,  upon  refufal,  thty  ftiall 
be  confined  by  the  officer  who  lifted  them  till  they  do 
take  it. 

LISTER,  Dr  Martin,  an  eminent  Englifli  phy- 
fician  and  naturalift,  was  born  in  1638,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  France  ; 
and  at  his  return  praftifed  phyfic  at  York,  and  after- 
wards at  London.  In  1683  he  v.-as  created  doftor  of 
phyfic,  and  became  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
in  London.  In  1698,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Port- 
land in  his  emljsily  Irom  King  William  III.  to  the  court 
of  France ;  of  which  journey  he  publilhed  an  account 
at  his  return,  and  \vas  aittrwarJs  phyfician  to  ()ueen 
Anne.  He  alio  pulili.IuJ.  1.  Il'i.na  aiitmaliuin  An- 
^/;*,  quarto.      2.   Coi,>  '        ■  //r,  folio.      ■:,.  Coch- 

Icnrum  et  liriachum  exrr, ,  .:,  .1:.:  mica,  4  vols.  Svo. 
4.  Many  pieces  in  the  Philolophical  Tranfatlions  ;  and 
other  works. 

LISTOWEL,  a  pariib,  alfo  a  poft  and  fair  town, 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of 
Munlter,  131  miles  from  Dublin,  anciently  Lis  Tiki- 
thai,  i.  e.  "  the  fort  of  Tuathal,"  who  was  exiled  in  the 
1  It  century,  but  returned  ;  and  his  life  forms  a  brilliant 
era  in  Irifti  hiftory.  Near  this  ate  the  ruins  of  a 
caftle,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Fcale  :  it  was 
taken  in  November  i6co,  by  Sir  Charles  Wilmot,  be- 
ing then  held  out  for  Lord  Kerry  againft  (^ueen  Eliza- 
beth. Five  miles  beyond  Liftowel  are  the  ruins  of  a 
church.     The  fairs  are  three  in  the  year. 

LITANA   SiLVA,  in  J/ncient  Ccographij,  a  wood 

of 
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,  of  the  Roii,  ■in  G^iUiM  Togrita,  or  CifpucKma,  wheix- 
'■  the  Romans,  under  L.  Pofthumius  Albinus  (vvhofe 
"  head  the  Boii  cut  off,  and  carried  in  triumph  into  their 
moft  facred  temple),  had  a  great  defeat  ;  of  twenty- 
five  thoufaiid  fcarcely  ten  elcaping  (Livy).  Hol- 
ftcniiis  conjeiflurcs,  that  this  happened  above  the 
fprings  of  the  Scultenna,  in  a  part  of  the  Appen- 
nine,  between  Cerfinianum  and  Rlutina.  Now  Selva 
di  Ligo. 

LII'ANY,  a  folemn  form  of  fupplication  to  God, 
in  xvhich  the  pried  utters  fome  things  fit  to  be  prayed 
for,  and  the  people  join  in  their  interce'Jion,  faying,  Ttv 
hefeeck  t/iee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord,  &c.  The  word 
co:nes  from  the  Greek  Xtuyux.,  "  fupplication  j"  of 
Ailayivii,  "  I  befeech." 

At  firil  the  ufe  of  litanies  was  not  fixed  to  any  flat- 
ed  time,  but  were  only  employed  as  exigencies  re- 
quired. They  were  obferved,  in  imitation  of  the  Ni- 
nevites,  with  ardent  fupplications  and  faftings,  to  avert 
the  threatening  judgements  of  fire,  earthquakes,  inun- 
dations, or  hoftile  invafions.  About  the  year  403,  li- 
tanies began  to  be  ufed  in  proceffions,  the  people 
walking  barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with  great  de- 
votion ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  by  this  means  feveral 
countries  were  delivered  from  great  calamities.  The 
days  on  which  thefe  were  ufed  were  called  rogalion 
days :  thefe  were  appointed  by  the  canons  of  different 
councils,  till  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Toledo, 
that  they  fhould  be  ufed  every  month  throughout  the 
vear  ;  and  thus  by  degrees  they  came  to  be  ufed  week- 
ly on  Wednefdavs  and  Fridays,  the  ancient  llationary 
days  for  fading.  To  thefe  days  the  rubric  of  our 
church  h?.s  added  Sundays,  as  being  the  greateft  days 
for  affembling  at  divine  fervice.  Before  the  laft  review 
of  the  common  prayer,  the  litany  was  a  dfftincl  fervice 
by  itfelf,  and  ufed  fome  time  after  the  morning  prayer 
was  over ;  at  prefent  it  is  made  one  office  with  the 
morning  fervice,  being  ordered  to  be  read  after  the 
third  collecl  for  grace,  infteaJ  of  the  intefceffional 
prayers  in  the  daily  fervice. 

LITCHFIELD,  a  city  of  StaffordlWre,  in  Eng- 
land, 1 1  7  miles  from  London.  It  flands  low,  about 
three  miles  from  the  irent  :  and  its  ancient  name  is 
faid  to  have  been  Lwidjield,  iignifying,  "  a  iield  of 
carcaffes,"  from  a  great  number  of  Chridians  having, 
as  it  is  pretended,  faffered  martyrdom  here  in  the  per- 
focution  under  Dioclefian.  In  the  Saxons  time,  it 
was  a  bilhoprick  for  a  diort  fpace  •,  and  is  now,  toge- 
ther with  Coventry,  a  bilhoprick.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  rivulet  and  a  kind  of  Ihallow  lake,  over 
which  are  two  caufeways  with  fluices.  It  is  a  long 
draggling  place  ;  but  has  fome  very  handfome  houfes, 
and  well  paved  clean  ftreets.  That  part  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  rivulet  is  called  the  cily,  and  the  other  the 
clofe.  The  citi/  is  much  the  largcd,  and  contains  feve- 
ral public  fl  ruptures.  It  was  incorporated  by  Edw.  VI. 
with  the  name  of  bailiffs  and  burgeffes ;  and  is  both  a 
town  and  county,  governed  by  2  bailiffs  chofen  yearly 
out  of  24  burgeffes,  a  recorder,  a  ftieriff,  a  fieward,  and 
other  officers.  The  city  has  power  of  life  and  death 
within  their  jurifdiclion,  a  court  of  record,  and  a  pie- 
powder court.  Here  is  a  gaol  both  for  debtors  and 
fe!  /ns,  a  free  fchool,  zv.A  a  pretty  large  well  endowed 
hofpital,  for  a  niafter  and   12   brethren.     The  county 


ot  the  city  is  10  or  I  2  miles  in  compafs,  which  the 
dieiiff  rides  yearly  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  then 
feads  the  corporation  and  neighbouring  gentry.  Tl;e 
cio/'e  u  lb  called  from  its  being  enclofsd  with  a  wall 
and  a  deep  dry  ditch  on  all  fides  except  toivards  the 
city,  where  it  is  defended  by  a  great  lake  or  marili 
formed  by  its  brook.  The  cathedral,  which  dands  in 
the  clofe,  was  originally  built  by  Ofwius  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland about  300.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by  Offa  king  of  Mcrcia  in  766.  In  U48  was  rebuilt, 
and  greatly  enlarged  in  1 296.  At  the  reformation, 
Coventry  vjas  divided  from  it.  In  the  civil  wars  its 
fpire  was  dedroyed,  and  it  converted  to  a  dable.  In 
1776  a  beautiful  painted  window,  by  the  benefadion 
of  Dr  Adenbrook,  hss  been  fct  up  at  the  vveftern  end 
of  the  cathedral.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  feveral  times 
taken  and  retaken,  and  thereby  fuffered  much ;  but 
xvas  fo  repaired  af»r  the  relloration,  at  the  expence  of 
20,oool.  that  it  was  one  of  the  faired  and  nobled 
druftures  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  walled  in  like 
a  caftle,  and  dands  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  10  miles  round. 
It  is  450  feet  long,  of  which  the  choir  is  1 10,  and  tlie 
breadth  in  the  broadcll  place  So.  Its  portico  is  hard- 
ly to  be  paralleled  in  England.  There  were,  till  lately, 
26  datues  of  the  prophef;,  apodles,  kings  of  Judali, 
and  fome  kings  of  this  land,  in  a  row  above  it,  as  big 
as  the  life  ;  and  on  the  top,  at  each  corner  of  the  por- 
tico, is  a  dately  fpire,  befides  a  fine  high  deeple  on  the 
middle  of  the  church.  The  choir  is  paved  in  great 
pait  with  alabader  and  cannel  coal,  in  imitation  of 
black  and  ^vl.ile  marble.  In  1 789  it  underwent  a 
general  repair,  when  the  mafllve  groined  arch  betwixt 
the  wed  end  of  the  church  and  the  tranfept,  which 
had  forced  the  fide  wall  out  of  its  perpendicular,  \yas 
removed.  The  prebendaries  ftalls,  which  are  thought 
to  be  the  bed  in  England,  were  mod  of  them  re-erecl- 
ed  at  the  charge  of  the  country  gentlemen,  whofe 
names  and  arms  are  painted  at  the  top  of  the  dalls. 
The  north  door  is  extremely  rich  in  fculpture,  but 
much  injured  by  time.  The  body  which  is  (upported 
by  pillars  formed  of  numbers  of  flender  columns,  has 
lately  had  its  decayed  leaden  roof  replaced  by  a  neat 
ilated  covering.  The  choir  merits  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  elegant  fculpture  about  the  windows, 
and  the  embattled  gallery  that  runs  beneath  them  ;  to 
^vhich  the  allarpicce  of  Grecian  architedurc  but  ill 
correfponds ;  behind  which  is  Mary's  chapel,  divided 
from  it  by  a  mod  elegant  done  fkreen  of  beautiful  work- 
manlhip.  Here  flood  St  Chad's  dirine,  which  cod 
2000I.  The  charter  houfe  is  an  oiSlagon  room.  In 
the  fame  clofe  are  the  palaces  of  the  bifliop  and  dean, 
and  the  prebendaries  houfes  in  a  court  on  the  hill. 
Here  are  three  other  churches  ;  one  of  which,  St  Mi- 
chael's, has  a  churchyard  of  6  or  7  acres.  There  was 
a  caftle  here,  long  fince  dedroyed  :  and  ancient  camps 
have  been  difcovered  in  its  environs.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  frequent  horfe  races.  The  markets  thcte 
are  on  Tuefd.iy  and  Friday,  and  fix  fairs  in  the  year. 
By  the  late  inland  navigation,  this  place  has  commu- 
nication with  the  rivers  Merfcy,  Dee,  Rlbble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
Sic.  which  navigation,  including  its  windii\gs,  extends 
above  too  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,    Lantader,  Weftmorcland,  Clu-Utr,  \V;ir- 

uick, 
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Litchfield  LITERNUM.     See  Linterkum. 

LITHANTHRAX,  or   Pit-Coh!,    Is  a  black   or 
brown,  hiininated,    bituir.inous  fubftance  ;  not  very  ea- 
fily  indammable,  but,  ;vhen  once  inflamed,  bums  long-  i. 
er  and  more   intenfely  than  any   other  fubftance.     See 
Mineralogy  Index. 

LITHARGE,  a  preparation  of  lead,  ufually  in 
form  of  Toft  flakes,  of  a  yellowilh  reddilh  colour.  If 
calcined  lead  be  urged  with  a  hafly  fire,  it  melts  into 
the  appearance  of  oil,  and  on  coolii.g  concretes  into 
litharge.  Greatefl  part  of  the  litharge  met  with  in 
the  (hops  is  produced  in  the  purification  of  filver  from 
lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  lilver  by  means  of 
this  metal  :   according   to  the  degree  of  fire  and   other 


wick,  Leicefter,   Oxford,  Worcefter, 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

LITERARY,  any  thing  belonging  to  Litera- 
ture. 

LiTEKARr  Property,  or  Cofii/  Ri^ht.     See  Co^r  Right. 

LITERATI  (Jeirados,  "  lettered"),  an  epithet  gi- 
ven to  fuch  perfons  among  the  Chinefe  as  are  able  to 
read  and  write  their  language.  The  literati  alone  are 
capable  of  being  made  mandarins. 

Literati,  Is  alfo  the  name  of  a  particular  fe£V, 
either  In  religion,  phllofophy,  or  politics,  confifting 
principally  of  the  learned  men  of  that  country  j  among 
whom  It  is  called  jV/yf/flo,  i.  c.  "  learned." 

It  had  its  rife  in  the  year  of  Chrift  14CO,  when  the 
emperor,  to  awaken   the   native   affection  of  the  pedple      circurailances,   it   proves   of  a  pale  or  deep  colour :  the 


for  knowledge,  which  had  been  quite  baniftied  by  thi 
preceding  civil  wars  among  them,  and  to  llir  up  emu- 
lation among  the  mandarins,  chofe  cut  43  of  the  ablelt 
among  their  doftors,  to  whom  he  gave  a  commiflion  to 
corapofe  a  body  of  do61rine  agreeable  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  then  become  the  rule  or  flandard 
of  the  learned.  The  delegates  applied  themfelves  to 
the  bufinefs  with  very  great  attention  :   but  fome  fancied 


firft  has  been  commonly  called  litharge  of  fiher,  the 
other  lithnn^e  af gold.  See  Lead,  Chemistry  Index. 
LirHGOVv,  William,  a  Scotfman,  whofe  fuffer- 
Ings  by  imprifonment  and  torture  at  Malaga,  and 
whofe  travels,  oh  foot,  over  Europe,  Alia,  and  Afri- 
ca, feera  to  raife  him  almoft  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr 
and  a  hero,  publlihed  an  account  of  his  peregrinations 
and  adventures.     Though    the    author  deals  much  In 


them  rather  to  have  wrelled  the  doftrine  of  the  ancients,  the  marvellous,  the  horrid  account  of  the  ftrange  cruel- 
ties of  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  the  fubjecl,  have, 
however,  an  air  of  truth.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England  from  Malaga,  he  was  carried  to  Theobald's 
on  a  feather-bed,  that  King  James  might  be  an  eye- 
wltnefs  of  his  tnartijred  avatonnj,  by  which  he  means 
his  wretched  body,  mangled  and  reduced  to  a  Ikeleton. 
The  whole  court  crowded  to  fee  him  ;  and  his  majefty 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  he  was  twice 
fent  to  Bath  at  his  e.xpence.  By  the  king's  command, 
he  applied  to  Gondamor,  the  Spanilli  ambaifador,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  money  and  other  things  of  value 
which  the  governor  of  Rlalaga  had  taken  from  him, 
and  for  loool.  for  his  fupport.  He  was  promifed 
a  full  reparation  for  the  damage  he  had  lulfalned  :  but 
the  perfidious  minifter  never  performed  his  promlfe. 
When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  England, 
Lithgow  upbraided  him  with  the  breach  of  his  word 
In  the  prefence-chamber,  before  feveral  gentlemen  of 
the  court.  This  occafioned  their  fighting  upon  the 
fpot  ;  and  the  ambaflador,  as  the  traveller  oddly  e.x- 
preiTes  it,  had  his  fillula  (with  which  diforder  he  was 
atflifted)  contrabanded  with  his  fift.  The  unfortunate 
Lithgow,  v.ho  was  generally  condemned  for  his  fpi- 
rlted  behaviour,  was  fent  to  the  Marflialfca,  where  he 
continued  a  prifoner  nine  months.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  odlavo  edition  of  his  Travels  he  informs  us, 
that,  in  his  three  voyages,  "  his  painful  feet  have  tra- 
ced over  (befides  paffages  of  feas  and  rivers)  36,000 
and  odd  miles,  which  draweth  near  to  twice  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  earth."  Here  the  marvellous 
feems  to  rife  to  the  incredible  j  and  to  let  him,  In 
point  of  veracity,  below  Coryat,  whom  It  is  neverthe- 
lefs  certain  that  he  far  outwalked.  His  delcription  of 
Ireland  is  whimfical  and  curious.  This,  together  with 
the  narrative  of  his  fuffcrings,  is  reprinted  in  Morgan's 
Phctnix  Brliaiinicus. 

LITHIASIS.  or  Stose.     See  Medicike  Index. 

LITHOMANITA,  In  antiquity,  a  ipecies  of  di- 
vination performed  with  ftones.  Sometimes  the  ftone 
called  fideriles  ivas  ufed  :  this  they  waOicd  in  fpring- 
water  in  the  night  by  candle-light  ;  the  pcrfon  that 
confulted 


to  make  It  confill   with  theirs,  than  to   have  built  up 
theirs  on  the  model  of  the  ancients. 

They  fpeak  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  were  no  more  than 
mere  nature  or  the  natural  power  or  virtue  that  pro- 
duces, difpofes,  and  prelerves,  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
univcrfe.  It  Is,  fay  they,  a  pure,  perfedl  principle, 
wiihout  beginning  or  end  ;  It  is  the  fource  of  all  things, 
the  effence  of  every  being,  and  that  which  determines 
it  to  be  what  it  Is.  They  make  God  the  foul  of  the 
world :  they  fay,  he  Is  diffufed  through  all  matter, 
and  produces  all  the  changes  that  happen  there.  In 
Ihort,  it  Is  not  eafy  to  determine,  whether  they  refolve 
God  Into  nature,  or  lift  up  nature  Into  God  ;  for 
they  afcrlbe  to  it  many  of  thofe  things  which  we  at- 
tribute to  God. 

This  doftrine,  in  lieu  of  the  idolatry  that  prevailed 
before,  Introduced  a  refined  kind  of  athelfm.  The 
work,  being  compofed  by  fo  many  perfons  of  learning 
and  parts,  and  apf«roved  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  was 
received  with  infinite  applaufe  by  all  the  people.  Many 
were  pleafed  with  it,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  fubvert  all 
religion  ;  others  approved  It,  becaufe  the  little  religion 
that  It  left  them  could  not  give  them  much  trouble. 
And  thus  was  formed  the  fefl  of  the  Literati  :  which 
confifts  of  the  malntalners  and  adherents  to  this  doc- 
trine. 

The  court,  the  mandarins,  and  the  perfons  of  for- 
tune and  quality,  &c.  are  generally  retainers  to  It ;  but 
a  great  part  of  the  common  people  ftlll  hold  to  their 
worfhip  of  Idols. 

The  literati  freely  tolerate  the  Mahometans,  becaufe 
they  adore,  with  them,  the  King  of  heaven,  and  Au- 
thor of  nature  ;  butthey  bear  a  perfefl  averfion  to  all 
forts  of  idolaters  among  them  :  and  it  was  once  re- 
folved  to  extirpate  them.  But  the  diforder  this  would 
have  occafioned  in  the  empire  prevented  it  ;  they  now 
content  themfelves  with  condemning  them.  In  general, 
as  herefies ;  which  they  do  folemnly  every  year  at  Pe- 
kin. 

LITERATURE  denotes  learning  or  IklU  In  let- 
ters, 
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1-  coiifulted  it  was  to  be  purified  from  r.U  manner  of  pol- 
lution, and  to  have  his  face  covered  :  this  done,  he 
repeated  divine  prayers,  and  placed  certain  charadkrs 
',  in  an  appointed  order  j  and  then  the  i^one  moved  of 
itfelf,  and  in  a  foft  gentle  murmur,  or  (as  fome  fay) 
in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  child,  returned  an  anfwet. 
By  a  Itone  of  this  nature,  Helenus  is  reported  to  have 
foretold  ihc  dell  rucl  ion  of  Troy. 

LITHONTRIPTICS  (from  a<0.5  "  a  ftone,"  and 
itvTpiA  "  to  break")  ;  an  epithet  for  medicines  that 
are  fuppoied  to  break  the  llone  in  the  bladder.  Though 
the  different  ftones  that  are  generated  in  the  human 
bladder  require  different  folvents  uhen  out  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  and  though  art  hath  not  yet  ailorded  a  medicine 
^\hich,  when  injected  into  the  bladder,  will,  without 
injury  thereto,  dilfolve  the  ftone  therein  lodged  •,  it 
cannot  thence  be  concluded,  that  there  are  no  lithon- 
triptic  medicines.  It  may  be  here  oblerved,  that  one 
folvent  afiecis  one  fubjeft,  but  hath  no  eftecT;  on  ano- 
ther ;  fo  a  folvent  may  yet  be  met  with  that  v.ill  de- 
Itroy  the  ftone,  and  not  hurt  the  human  body.  The 
^vater  into  which  the  boiled  white  of  egg  diffolves  will 
liquefy  myrrh,  but  may  be  put  into  the  human  eye 
without  caufing  any  uneafinefs. 

Soap  ley  taken  at  firft  in  fmall  dofcs  in  broth  that 
\i  freed  from  all  its  fat,  fucceeds  in  moft  cafes  which 
require  an  alkaline  folvent.  The  patient  may  begin 
ivith  20  drops,  and  gradually  increafe  the  dofe  as  he 
is  able  ;  and  by  repeating  it  three  times  a-day  for  fix, 
eight,  or  twelve  months,  the  wilhed-for  effeds  often 
follow. 

LITHOPHYTA,  the  name  of  Linnxus's  third 
order  of  vermes.      Sec  Hllmixthology  Index. 

LITHOSPERMUM,  GROMWELL,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  41ft  order,  AfperifoHie.  See 
EoTAKY  Index. 

LITHOSTROTON,  among  the  Romans,  iwas  a 
pavement  of  mofaic  work,  confifting  of  fmall  pieces 
of  cut  marble  of  different  kinds  and  colours,  firft  ufed 
in  the  time  of  Sylla,  who  made  one  at  Pranefte  in  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  and  afterwards  in  private  houfes ; 
and  were  brought  to  fuch  perfeflion,  that  they  exhibit- 
ed moft  lively  reprefentations  of  nature,  with  all  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  fineft  painting. 

LITHOTOMY,  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting for  the  fione.     See  SuRGERY  Index. 

LITHUANIA,  an  extenfive  province  of  Poland. 
By  the  natives  it  is  called  Lelwa,  and  has  Great  Po- 
land  and  RuiTia  on  the  weft  ;  part  of  IMulcovy  on  the 
eaft  ;  Livonia,  the  Baltic  lea,  and  part  of  Rlufcovy, 
on  the  north ;  Red  Ruftia,  Volhinia,  and  Podolia,  on 
the  fouth ;  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  fouth-ealf .  Its 
length  is  faid  to  be  about  360,  and  its  breadth  340 
miles ;  but  it  is  much  indented  both  ways.  Lithuania 
was  anciently  overrun  with  wood  ;  and  there  are  ftill 
many  forefts  in  it,  which  yield  a  great  deal  of  honey, 
wa.\,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber  ;  and  abound  with  wild 
boars,  buffaloes,  elk<;,  wild  horfes,  wild  a'.Tes,  uri,  and 
woodcocks.  The  lakes  are  alfo  numerous,  and  well 
ftored  with  (ifti  :  but  the  air,  by  reafon  of  thefe  forefts 
and  lakes,  is  faid  to  be  thick  and  foggy.  The  country 
produces  a  great  deal  of  buck  wheat  and  other  corn  j 
"the  failures  are  luxuriant,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  nu- 
merous :   fo  that,  notwithftanding  agriculture  is  much 
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neglected,  but  prcvil'ons  are  exceeding  cheap,  and  money 
fo  fcarce,  that  10  per  cent,  is  the  common  interett.  The . 
principal  nobility  have  large  eftates,  and  live  in  grc:;t 
pomp  and  fplendour,  generally  retaining  fome  hundrcij 
of  thofe  that  are  poor,  in  quality  of  domeflics.  'I'he 
eftablillied  religion  is  Popery  ;  but  Lutherans,  Cnlvi- 
nifts,  Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Socinians,  are  very 
numerous.  Lithuania  was  governed  by  its  own  dukej 
till  it  was  united  to  Poland,  towards  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  when  the  great  duke  Jagello  married 
Hedwig,  the  dowager  of  Louis  king  of  Poland  and 
Hungary.  It  had  even  dukes  after  that,  but  they 
were  fubordinate  to  the  king  ;  and  at  this  day,  though 
one  diet  ferves  for  both  countries,  yet  each  has  its 
peculiar  laws,  cuftoms,  dialect,  and  privileges.  In  a 
diet  held  at  Lublin  in  1569,  it  was  more  clofely  united 
to  Poland  than  it  had  been  before  ;  and  it  was  enaded, 
that  both  countries,  for  the  future,  lliould  form  but  one 
i'tate  under  the  fame  prince.  As  to  their  courts  of  jul- 
tice,  the  tenth  part  of  what  is  adjudged  in  all  real  ac- 
tions goes  always  to  the  judge's  box,  and  is  immediate- 
ly paid  in  court ;  and  in  perfonal  aftions  he  claims 
half  the  damages  given.  A  nobleman  is  only  fined  for 
murder,  as  in  Poland.  The  dialed  is  a  language  of 
the  Sclavonic  ;  and  they  fpeak  here,  as  in  Poland,  a 
barbarous  kind  of  Latin.  Lithuania  is  divided  into 
nine  palatinates.  Another  divifion  is  into  Lithuania 
properly  fo  called,  and  Lithuanian  RufTia.  Some  alfo 
comprehend  under  it  Samogitia  and  Courland,  which  is 
a  fief  of  Poland. 

LITMUS,  or  LaC7.:l's,  in  the  arts,  is  a  blue  pig- 
ment, formed  from  archiL  It  is  brought  from  Hol- 
land at  a  cheap  rate  ;  but  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
quickhme  and  putritied  urine,  or  fpirit  of  urine  diftil- 
led  from  lime,  to  the  archil  previouily  bruifed  by  grind- 
ing. The  mixture  having  cooled,  and  the  fluid  fufter- 
ed  to  evaporate,  becomes  a  mafs  of  the  confiitence  of  a 
pafte,  ivhich  is  laid  on  boards  to  dry  in  fquare  lumps.  It 
is  only  ufed  in  miniature  paintings,  and  cannot  be  well 
depended  on,  becaufe  the  leaft  approach  of  acid  changes 
it  inftantly  from  blue  to  red.  The  beft  litmus  is  very 
apt  to  change  and  dy. 

LITTER  (/eciica),  a  kind  of  vehicle  borne  upon 
ftiafts ;  anciently  efteemed  the  moft  eafy  and  genteel 
way  of  carriage.  Da  Cange  derives  the  word  from  the 
barbarous  Latin  leclerla  "  Itraw  or  bedding  for  beafts." 
Others  will  rather  have  it  come  from  leBus  "  bed  ;" 
there  being  ordinarily  a  quilt  and  a  pillow  to  a  litter  in 
the  fame  manner  as  to  a  bed. 

Pliny  calls  the  litter  the  traveller'' s  chamber  ;  it  '.vas 
much  in  ufe  among  the  Romans,  among  whom  it  was 
borne  by  flaves  kept  for  that  purpofe  ;  as  it  ftill  conti-, 
nues  to  be  in  the  eaft,  where  it  is  called  a  palanquin — 
The  Roman  ledica,  made  to  be  borne  by  four  men,  was 
called  tctrapliorum  ;  that  borne  by  ft.x  hexaphorum  ;  and 
that  borne  by  eight  oBaphorum. 

The  invention  of  litters,  according  to  Cicero,  was 
owing  to  the  kings  of  Rithynia  :  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
they  were  become  very  frequent  at  Rome,  as  appears 
from  Seneca  ;  and  even  tlaves  themfelves  were  borne  in 
them,  though  never  by  more  than  two  perfons,  where- 
as men  of  quality  had  fix  or  eight. 

Litter  alfo  denotes  a  parcel  of  dry  old  ftraw  put  on 
the  floor  of  a  horfe's  ftall  for  him  to  lie  down  and  rell 
upon.     When  a  horfe  comes  tired  into  a  liable,  frelli 
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Ti'tlL-tGa,  litter  lias  the  virtue  of  making  him  ftale  immediately. 
Liturgy.  ^  'pIjJj  Jj  lJno^^,„  (q  (,g  3  yg^y  f;rest  advantage  to  a  horfe 
in  a  tired  llate  ;  and  when  the  litter  is  pld  and  dirty,  it 
never  has  any  iuch  effect  upon  h'm.  If  the  owners  knew 
how  refrefhin'T  it  is  for  a  horfe  to  difcharge  his  urine 
on  liis  return  from  labour,  they  would  be  more  care- 
fi:!  of  giving  them  all  means  and  occafions  of  it  than 
they  are,.  This  ftaling  after  fatijjue  prevents  thofe  ob- 
rtruflions  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  urinary  paf- 
Jages  which  horfes  are  too  fubje^S  to. 

LITTLETON,  Sir  Thomas,  judge  of  the  com- 
mon picas,  was  the  eldelt  fon  of  Thomas  Wellcote, 
Efq.  of  the  county  of  Devon,  by  Elizabeth,  fole 
I'.eirefs  of  Thomas  L'ttleton  of  Frankley  in  Wor- 
ctilerihire,  at  whofe  requell  he  took  the  name  and 
:<:ms  of  that  family.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  our 
L'liivcrfities,  probably  at  Cambridge.  Thence  he  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  readers;  and  was  afterward';,  by  Henry  YI.  made 
ife'.vard  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  mar- 
iiialfea  of  the  king's  houfehold.  In  14^5,  the  thirty- 
third  of  that  reign,  he  was  appointed  king's  ferjeant, 
and  rode  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of  aflize.  In 
1462,  the  fecond  of  Edward  IV,  he  obtained  a  par- 
don from  the  crown;  and,  in  1466,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  and  rode  the 
NorthEmptonfhire  circuit.  In  the  year  1474  he  wa?, 
n-ith  many  of  the  firft  nobility,  created  knight  of  the 
Hath.  He  died  in  148 1  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedra! church  of  Worcefter,  where  a  marble  tomb, 
T.ith  his  flatue  upon  it,  was  erefted  to  his  memo- 
ry. As  to  his  charafler  as  a  lawyer,  it  is  futhcient 
10  inform  the  reader,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
l^eatiie  upon  Tenures,  on  which  Sir  Edward  Coke 
wrote  a  comment,  well  kno-.vn  by  the  title  of  Coke 
upon  Littleton. 

Littleton',  Adam,  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shroptliire,  was  born  in  1627,  educated  at 
Weltrainfter  fchool,  and  went  to  Oxford  a  ftudent  of 
Chrill-church,  whence  he  was  ejefled  by  the  parlia- 
ment vifitors  in  1648.  Soon  after,  he  became  ulher 
of  Wellminfter  fchool,  and  in  1658  was  made  fecond 
mailer  of  Wellminfter  fchool.  After  the  reiloration 
he  taught  a  fchool  at  Chelfea  in  Middlefex,  of  which 
church  he  was  admitted  re6lor  in  the  year  1664.  In 
1670  lie  accumulated  the  degrees  in  divinity,  being 
then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.  In  1674,  he 
became  prebendary  of  Wertminller,  of  which  church 
he  was  afterwards  fubdean.  Befide  the  well-known 
Latin  and  Englijh  DiiJlionary,  he  publilhed  feveral 
other  works.  He  died  in  1694,  and  was  interred  at 
Chelft-a.  He  was  an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  and  e.xtremely 
charitable,  humane,  and  eafy  of  accefs. 

LITURGY,  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in  general 
belonging  to  divine  fervice. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  At(TS§'/(«  "  fer\-ice, 
public  minillry  ;"  formed  of  Aiitoj  "  public,"  and  E§yo» 
"  work." 

In  a  more  reftrained  fignification,  liturgy  is  ufed  a- 
mong  the  Romanifts  to  fignify  the  tnafi,;  and  among 
)is  tlie  common  prayer. 

All  who  have  rvritten  on  liturgies  agree,  that  in  the 
primitive  days  divine  fervice  wa^  exceedingly  fimple, 
only  clogged  vvith  a  very  few  ceremonies,  and  confift- 
ing  of  but  a  liaail  number  oS  prayers  ;  but,  by  degrees, 


they  increafcil  the  number  of  external  ceremonies,  and  Liti 
added  new  prayers,  to  make  the  oifice  lo.ik  mote  awful  ^" 
and  venerable  to  the  people.  At  length  things  were 
carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  a  regulation  became  ne- 
ceifary  ;  and  it  was  found  proper  to  put  the  fervice, 
and  the  manner  of  performing  it,  into  writing  ;  and 
this  was  what  they  called  a  liturgy. 

Liturgies  have  been  different  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  countries.  We  have  the  liturgy  of  Sc  Chry- 
foftom,  that  of  St  Peter,  of  St  James,  the  liturgy  of 
St  Bafil,  the  Armenian  liturgy,  the  liturgy  of  the 
Maronites,  of  the  Cophtce,  the  Roman  liturgy,  the 
Galilean  liturgy,  the  Englifh  liturgy,  the  Ambrorfian 
liturgy,  the  Spanllh  and  African  liturgies,  &c. 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  church,  every  birtiop 
had  a  power  to  form  a  liturgy  for  his  own  diocefe  ; 
and  if  he  kept  to  the  analogy  of  filth  and  doctrine,  all 
circumffances  were  left  to  his  own  difcretion.  After- 
wards the  practice  was  for  the  whole  province  to  fol- 
low the  metropolitan  church,  which  alio  became  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  the  church  :  and  this  Lindwood  acknow- 
ledges to  be  the  common  law  of  the  church  ;  intimat- 
ing, that  the  ufe  of  feveral  fervices  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince, which  was  the  cafe  in  England,  was  not  to  be 
warranted  but  by  long  cutlora.  The  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  was  compofed  in  the  year  1547, 
and  eftabllthed  I:i  the  fecond  year  of  King  Edward  VI. 
rtat.  2.  and  3.  Ed.  VI.  cap.  i. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king  it  was  reviewed  ;  be- 
caufe  fome  things  were  contained  in  that  liturgy  which 
fhowed  a  compliance  with  the  fuperftition  of  thofe 
times,  and  fome  exceptions  were  taken  againft  it  by 
fome  learned  men  at  home,  and  by  Calvin  abroad. 
Some  alterations  were  made  in  it,  which  conlilfed  in 
adding  the  general  confefTion  and  abfolutlon,  and  the 
communion  to  begin  with  the  ten  commandments.  The 
ufe  of  oil  in  confirmation  and  extreme  uncftion  v.'as 
left  out,  and  alfo  prayers  for  fouls  departed,  and  what 
tended  to  a  belief  of  Chrlft's  real  prefence  in  the  eu- 
charill.  This  liturgy,  fo  reformed,  was  eilablilhed  by 
the  ad  of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  cap.  i.  However,  It  was 
aboliflied  by  Q^ueen  Mary,  who  enafted,  that  the  fer- 
vice ihould  Hand  as  it  was  moft  commonly  ufed  In  the 
laft  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  li- 
turgy of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  was  r;-eftablllhtd  with  fome 
few  alterations  and  additions,  by  I  Eliz.  cap.  2.  Some 
farther  alterations  were  introduced,  in  confequence  of 
the  review  of  the  common-prayer  book,  by  order  of 
King  James,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  ;  particular- 
ly In  the  office  of  private  baptlfm,  in  feveral  rubricks 
and  other  paffagcs,  with  the  addition  of  five  or  fix  new 
prayers  and  thankfgivings,  and  all  that  part  of  the  ca- 
techilm  which  contains  the  doClrine  of  the  fecraments. 
The  book  of  common-prayer,  fo  altered,  remained  in 
force  from  the  firft  year  of  King  James  to  the  four- 
teenth  of  Charles  II.  But  the  laft  review  of  the  li- 
turgy was  in  the  year  1661,  and  the  laft  acl  of  uni- 
formity enjoining  the  obfervance  of  It  is  l^  and  14 
Car.  II.  cap.  4.  See  Co\tMON-Preii/er.  Many  appli- 
cations have  been  fmce  made  for  a  review,  but  hither- 
to without  fuccefs. 

LirUUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  ftaff  made 
ufe  of  by  the  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens.  It 
bore  a  great  refemblance  to  the  crofier  of  a  bilhop,  but 
was  ILorter.     It  was  crooked  at  one  end,  and  ihickeft 
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in  tlie  curved  part,  according  to  A.  Gellius.  We  fre- 
quently meet  with  a  reprefentation  of  it  upon  medals, 
,  amonglt  other  pontifical  inftruments.  It  was  called 
Litutis  ^Hirina/u',  from  Q^uirinus,  a  name  of  Romulus, 
wha  was  "(killed  in  all  the  myfcries  of  augury. 

LiTUUS,  was  alfo  an  inftrument  of  mufic  in  ufe  in 
the  Roman  army.  It  was  ftraight,  excepting  that  it 
had  a  little  bending  at  the  upper  end  like  a  lituus  or 
facred  flaff  of  the  augurs  ;  and  from  the  fimilitude  it 
derived  its  name. 

LIVADIA,  anciently  ^chaia  and  Hellas,  or  Greece 
properly  lo  called  ;  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Epirus  and  Theffaly,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  INIount  Oeta,  now  Banina,  and 
by  the  Euripus,  now  the  flrait  of  Negropont  •,  on  the 
eart,  by  tlie  Archipelago  •,  on  the  t'outh,  by  the  gulf  of 
Engia  or  Egir.a,  the  iilhraus  of  Corinth,  and  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  Ionian  fea 
and  part  of  Epirus.  Its  extent  is  about  130  miles 
from  north-welt  to  fouth-eall: ;  but  its  greatell  breadth 
is  not  above  56  miles.  It  is  in  genera!  a  mountainous 
country  ;  but  neither  unpleafant  nor  unfruitful.  The 
principal  mountains  are,  Mount  Octa  in  BtEotia,  where 
is  the  famous  pafs  of  Thermopyke,  not  above  25  feet 
broad  ;  and  Parnaffus,  Helicon,  and  Cythu.Ton  in  Pho- 
cis,  which  were  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes,  and 
confequently  much  celebrated  by  the  poets.  The  ri- 
vers of  moft  note  are,  the  Sionapro,  anciently  the 
Achelous,  the  CepbilTus,  the  Ifmenus,  and  the  Afo- 
]BUS.  The  province  is  at  prefent  divided  into  Livadia 
proper,  Straraulippa,  and  the  duchy  of  Athens.  The 
principal  places  are,  Lepanto,  anciently  Naupa£lus ; 
Livadia,  anciently  Libadia  or  Lebadia  ;  the  celebrated 
city  of  Athens,  now  Setines  ;  Thebes,  now  Stibes  ; 
Lepfina,  anciently  Eleufis ;  Caftri,  formerly  Delphi  ; 
and  Megara. 

L/VADiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
wnd.  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  Greece. 
It  is  a  large  and  populous  place,  feated  on  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  about  25  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  has  now  a  conliderable  trade  in  woollen  iluffs  and 
rice.  Anciently  it  was  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  which  was  in  a  cavern  in  a  hill  above  the 
town.      E.  Long.  23.  29.  N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

LH'ER,  fee  Anatomy,  N°  96.— Plato,  and  others 
of  the  ancients,  fix  the  principle  of  love  in  tlie  liver  ; 
whence  the  Latin  proverb,  Cogit  amare  Jecur :  and  in 
this  fenfe  Horace  frequently  ufes  the  word,  as  when  he 
fays.  Si  torrere  jecur  qucerus  Idoneum.  The  Greeks, 
from  its  concave  figure,  called  it  r.Tzu.^,  '•  vaulted,  ful- 
pended  ;"  the  Latins  call  it  jecur,  q.  d.  juxtn  cor,  as 
being  "  near  the  heart."  The  French  call  it  foye, 
from  fcycr,  focus,  or  "  fireplace  ;"  agreeable  to  the 
doftrine  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  blood  to  be 
boiled  and  prepared  in  it. —  Erafillratus,  at  nrft,  called 
'it  parenchyma,  L  e.  cffufion,  or  mafs  of  bldoil ;  and  Hip- 
pocrates, by  way  of  eminence,  frequently  calls  it  the 
hypochondrium.  V 

Lives,  of  /^niimomj.     See  CHEMISTRY  Index. 

Lii-ER  of  Arfenic,  is  a  combination  of  white  arfenic 
witli  potafli.     See  Arsenic,  Chemistry  Index. 

LirEK  ofSuli>hur.  See  Potash,  Sulpkuret  of,  CnE- 
misiry  Index. 

LifRK-Wori.  See  Marchaktia  and  Lichek,  Bo- 
tany Index 
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LIVERPOOL,  a  large,  flourllhing,  and  populous  Liverpool, 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  fltuated  '~"~v— ' 
at  the  influx  of  the  river  Merfcy  into  the  fea.  This 
town  has  lo  much  increafed  in  trade  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  century,  that  it  is  now  the 
greateft  fea-port  in  England  except  Lowdon,  having 
exceeded  Briftol  confiderably  of  late  years,  which  will 
appear  by  the  following  account  of  the  cuilom-duties, 
received  in  the  feveral  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Brillol,  in  the  year  1784,  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
commiliioners  for  infpeiling  the  Hate  of  public  ac- 
counts. 


London, 

Liverpool, 

Brillol, 


L.  5,187,052    9 

640,684      2      2 
334.9-9   »9     3 


S.- 


Liverpool exceeded  Briftol,  L.305, 7  74     2     II 

The  following  (hows  how  much  the  trade  has  increafed 
fince  the  above  period  : 

Duties  received  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  July  5th 
1785,  to  October  lo'.h  1787,  L. 298,361      9   lo^ 

The  merchants  here  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ex- 
cept Turkey  and  the  Eail  Indies ;  but  the  mofl  bene- 
ficial trade  is  to  Guinea  and  the  Weft  Indies,  by 
which  many  of  them  have  acquired  very  large  for- 
tunes. 

Liverpool,  during  the  laft  war,  carried  on  more  fo- 
reign trade  than  any  town  in  England  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  llate  of  it  at  this  time,  that  there  are  near  three 
thoufand  velTels  cleared  from  that  port  in  one  year  to 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Here  are  feveral  manu- 
factories for  China-ware,  and  pjt-houfes  \vhich  make 
very  fine  ware,  fome  falt-works,  glafs-houfes,  and  up- 
xvards  of  50  breweries,  from  fome  of  which  large  quan- 
tities of  malt  liquor  are  fent  abroad.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings are  formed  in  the  moft  elegant  manner  ;  but  tlie 
old  ftreets  are  narrow  ;  which  defeft  will  foon  be  re- 
moved, as  the  corporation  have  lately  obtained  an  aiil 
of  parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  which 
they  have  already  begun  to  put  in  force  with  great  fpi 
rit,  having  taken  do'vn  the  principal  ftreets  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  town,  and  rebuilt  them  in  a  fpacious  and 
moft  magnificent  manner ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
be  one  of  the  handforcctt  towns  in  England.  This 
town  contains  fixteen  churches,  namely,  St  Peter's,  St 
Nicholas's,  St  George's,  St  Thomas's,  St  Paul's,  St 
Ann's,  St  John's,  Trinity,  St  James's,  St  Catharine's, 
St  Mary's,  St  Stephen's,  St  Matthew's,  St  Mark's, 
Chrift  Church,  and  All  Saints.  'I'here  are  alfo  meet- 
ings for  independents,  anabaptifts,  qnakers,  mcthodifts, 
and  prelhyterians.  The  exchange  is  a  noble  ftniflure, 
built  of  white  ftoiie  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  and  round 
it  are  piazzas  where  tl  e  merchants  aiiemble  to  traiifacl 
bufinefs.  Above  it  are  thi  mayor's  offices,  tiic  fcftions 
hall,  the  council-chamber,  and  two  elegant  ball-roo.ais. 
The  expence  of  erecting  this  building  amounted  to 
30,0001.  The  cufiom-houfe  is  fituated  at  the  head  of 
the  old  dock,  and  is  a  handiome  and  convenient  ftruc- 
ture.  Here  are  many  charitable  foundations,  among 
v/hich  is  an  excellent  grammar  fcbool  well  endowed, 
and  many  of  the  youth  taught  in  it  ha^t;  exhibitions  in 
the  univerCties.  The  infirmary  is  a  large  edifice  of 
G   2  brisk 
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crpocl.   bnck  and   Rom,  fituated  on  a  hill  in  a  very  pleafant 

"^  airy  fituaticn,  at  one  end  of  the  to\m. 

In  the  town  is  a  charity- fchool  fupported  by  volun- 
tary fubfcriptions  and  contributions  for  50  boys  and 
12  girls,  who  are  not  only  clothed  and  educated,  but 
alfo  provided  with  food  and  lodging :  likewife  fcvcral 
alins-houfes  for  the  widows  of  fearaen :  and  an  ex- 
cellent poor-houfe,  fuperior  to  any  in  the  kingdom, 
where  upwards  of  800  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
lupported,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  fpinning 
cotton  and  wool.  There  are  five  large  wet  docks, 
three  dry  docks,  and  feveral  graving  docks  for  the  re- 
pairing of  fiiipping  J  which  renders  it  the  moft  com- 
modious fea-port  in  the  world.  The  quays  which 
bound  thefe  docks  are  covered  with  warehoufes  ;  which 
is  a  convenience  that  enables  the  merchant  to  dlfcharge 
his  (hip  at  a  very  fmall  expence.  The  new  prifon  late- 
ly finifhed  is  a  noble  edifice,  being  built  entirely  on  the 
plan  of  the  great  and  benevolent  Mr  Howard,  for  foli- 
tary  confinement  ;  and  is  perhaps  the  raoft  convenient, 
airy,  magnificent  building  of  the  kind  of  Europe  ;  be- 
ing upon  a  very  extenfive  fcale. 

Liverjjool  received  its  charter  from  King  John  ;  but 
it  was  a  borough  by  prefcription  long  before  his  reign. 
It  is  under  the  govern*. ent  of  a  recorder,  mayor,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  aldermen,  two  bailiiFs,  and  a  com- 
mon council  of  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  with 
a  town-clerk  and  other  proper  officers.  The  town 
has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  is  diftant  from 
London  204  miles.  The  p;ogreflive  rife  of  popula- 
tion in  Liverpool,  may  be  conceived  by  perufing  the 
following  table : 
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Year. 

Chriftened. 

Buried. 

Married. 

1660 

3 



1680 

106 

51 

5 

1700 

132 

124 

^l 

1720 

410 

29:5 

58 

1740 

48? 

608 

J37 

1760 

986 

599 

408 

1780 

1709 

1544 

6c6 

.787 

2267 

1773 

8=4 

The  whole  population  of  Liverpool  in  the  year  1793 
vras  computed  to  amount  to  56,782. 

By  means  of  inland  navigation,  Liverpool  has  com- 
munication with  the  rivers  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent, 
Darwf  nt,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which 
navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  500 
miles,  in  the  counties  of  "Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York, 
Weftmorcland,  Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Lciceller, 
Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c.  The  Merfey,  upon  which 
the  town  is  fitunted,  abounds  with  falmon,  cod,  floun- 
ders, turbot,  plaicf ,  and  fmelts  ;  and  at  full  fea  it  is 
above  two  miles  over.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  fre- 
tjuent  horfe-races,  on  a  five-mile  courfe,  the  fineft  for 
the  length  in  England.  The  foil  in  and  near  the 
town  is  dry  and  fandy,  and  particularly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  potatoes,  on  which  the  farmers  often 
depend  more  than  on  wheat  or  any  other  grain.  Frerti 
water  is  brought  into  the  town  by  pipes,  from  fome 
fprings  four  miles  cfF,  purfuant  to  an  aft  of  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Q^uecn  Anne,     The  dock  duties   of 


Liverpool  in  1760  amounted  to  2333'.  but  in  1805  to 
33,3641.  an  allonilhiiig  proof  of  the  rapid  inrreafe  of  its 
trade.  The  difpenfary  of  this  town  does  honour  to  Im-  1^ 
man  nature,  and  has  been  of  the  mod  Angular  advan- 
tage to  the  aflliiled,  fince  172,273  perfons  were  cured 
of  every  diforder  incident  to  human  nature,  between 
the  years  1778  and  1794,  being  on  an  average  about 
10,000  ptrlons  every  year.  The  Union  Ne«s  Room 
was  inftituted  en  the  l  i\  of  January  1 80  1  ;  the  Lyceum 
much  about  the  fame  period,  the  ereir^ion  of  which  cofV 
the  fum  of  l  l.cool.  and  the  Commercial  New%  Room 
in  1803.  The  inftitution  for  rellcring  drowned  per- 
fons is  worthy  of  notice,  as  more  than  400  people  have 
become  objefls  of  it  fince  it  was  founded,  F.nd  more 
than  one  half  of  that  number  have  been  reilored.  The 
AthenKum,  which  comprifes  a  news  room  and  library, 
was  projected  in  1798,  and  finiihed  before  the  clofe  of 
the  year.  There  are  four  weekly  papers  publilhed  at 
Liverpool.  From  1783  to  1793  inclufive  the  value  of 
ilaves  imported  into  the  Welt  Indies  in  Liverpool  vef- 
fels,  amounted  to  15,186,850!.  fterling  ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages %vhich  it  derives  from  its  inland  navigation 
are  more  than  can  be  properly  eftimated.  Liverpool 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

LIVERY,  in  matters  of  drefs  and  equipage,  a 
certain  colour  and  form  of  drefs,  by  which  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  choofe  to  diftinguifli  their  fervants. 

Liveries  are  ufually  taken  from  fancy,  or  continued 
in  families  by  fucceflion.  The  ancient  cavaliers,  at 
their  tournaments,  diftinguiQied  themfelves  by  wearing 
the  liveries  of  their  raillreffes  :  thus  people  of  quality 
make  their  domeftics  wear  their  livery. 

Father  RIeneftrier,  in  his  Treatlfe  of  Caroufals,  has 
given  a  very  ample  account  of  the  mixtures  of  colour*- 
in  liveries.  Dion  tells  us.  that  Oenomaus  was  the  firft 
who  invented  green  and  blue  colours,  for  the  troops 
which,  in  the  circus,  were  to  reprefent  land  and  fea 
fights. 

The  Romi(h  church  has  alfo  her  feveral  colours  and 
liveries  ;  white,  for  confeflbrs  and  virgins,  and  in  times 
of  rejoicing  ;  black,  for  the  dead  ;  red,  for  the  apoftles 
and  martyrs  ;  blue  or  violet,  for  penitents  j  and  green, 
in  times  of  hope. 

Formerly,  great  men  gave  liveries  to  feveral,  who 
were  not  of  their  family  or  fervants,  to  engage  them 
in  their  quarrels  for  that  year  ;  but  this  was  prohibited 
by  the  fiatutes  1  Rich.  11.  I  Hen.  IV.  cap.  27.  2  and 
7  Hen.  IV.  8  Hen.  Vf.  cap.  4.  8  Ed.  'iV.  cap.  2  ; 
and  no  man,  of  whatever  condition,  was  allowed  to 
give  any  livery,  but  to  his  domeflic  officers,  and  counfel 
learned  in  the  law.  However,  moft  of  the  above  fia- 
tutes are  repealed  by  3  Car.  I.  cap.  4. 

LirsRr  of  Sei/iri,  in  Law,  fignifies  delivering  the 
poiTeffion  of  lands,  &c.  to  him  who  has  a  right  to 
them. 

LIVERYMEN  of  London,  are  a  number  of  men 
chofen  from  among  the  freemen  of  each  company.  Out 
of  this  body  the  common-council,  ilieriff,  and  other 
fuperior  officers  for  the  government  of  the  city,  are 
elefted ;  and  they  alone  have  tlie  privilege  of  giving 
their  votes  for  members  of  parliament,  from  which  the 
reft  of  the  citizens  are  excluded. 

LIVIUS,  Titus,  the  bed  of  the  Roman  hiftori- 
ans,  as  he  is  called  by  Mr  Eayle,  was  bom  at  Patavi- 
um,  or  Padua.     Few  particulars  of  his  life  have  been 
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Vnnded  down  to  u?.  CoTiing  to  Rome,  lie  acquired 
the  notice  and  favour  ot"  Auguftus,  and  there  he  long 
refideJ.  Some  have  fup^ofed,  (for  there  is  not  any 
projfof  it),  that  he  was  known  to  Anguftus  before, 
by  certain  Philolophical  Dialogues  which  he  hid  de- 
dicated to  him.  Seneca  fays  nothing  of  the  dedication  : 
but  mentions  the  dialogues,  which  he  calls  hiltorical 
and  philofophical ;  and  alio  fome  books,  written  pur- 
pofely  on  the  fubjeft  of  philofophy.  Be  this  as  it  wiJI, 
it  is  probable  that  he  began  his  hiftory  as  foon  as  he 
was  fettled  at  Rome  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  devoted 
hinifelf  fo  entirely  to  the  great  work  he  had  undirrta- 
ken,  as  to  be  perfeftly  regardlefs  of  his  own  advance- 
ment. The  tumults  and  diftraftions  of  Rome  frequent- 
ly obliged  him  to  retire  to  Naples  ;  not  only  that  he 
might  be  lefs  interrupted  in  the  purfuit  of  his  delHn- 
ed  tafk,  but  alfo  enjoy  that  retirement  and  tranquillity 
which  he  could  iiot  have  at  Rome,  and  which  yet  he 
fccms  to  have  much  fought  after  :  for  he  was  greatly 
dilTatisfied  with  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  tells  us, 
that  "  he  fliould  reap  this  reward  of  his  labour,  in 
compofing  the  Roman  hlftory,  that  it  would  take  his 
attention  from  the  prefent  numerous  evils,  at  leaft 
while  he  was  employed  upon  the  firft  and  earlieft  ages." 
He  ufed  to  read  parts  of  this  hillory,  while  he  was 
compofing  it,  to  MecEenas  and  Auguixus ;  and  the  lat- 
ter conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  pitch- 
ed upon  him  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  grand- 
fon  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  After  the 
death  of  Auguftus,  Livy  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  where  he  was  received  with  all  imaginable 
honour  and  refpeci; :  and  there  he  died,  in  the  fourth 
vear  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  aged  above  feventy. 
Some  fay,  he  died  on  the  fame  day  with  Ovid  :  it  is 
certain  that  he  'died  the  fame  year. 

Scarce  any  man  was  ever  more  honoured,  alive  as 
well  as  dead,  than  this  hillorian.  Pliny  the  younger 
relates,  that  a  native  gentleman  travelled  from  Gades, 
in  the  extreraeft  parts  of  Spain,  to  fee  Livy  :  and, 
though  Rome  abounded  with  more  ftupendous  and  cu- 
lious  fpeclacles  than  any  city  in  the  world,  yet  he  im- 
mediately returned  ;  as  if,  after  having  feen  Livy,  no- 
thing farther  could  be  worthy  of  his  notice.  A  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  this  hiflorian  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  where  was  afterwards  founded  the  monaflery  of 
St  Judina.  There,  in  1413,  was  difcovered  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  upon  Livy  :  Offa  Titi  Livii  Patavint, 
omnium  rn'rlallum  judicio  digni,  cujus  prope  inviBo  ca- 
iamo  invicii  populi  Romani  res  gejice  confcriberentur ; 
that  is,  "  The  bones  of  Titus  Linus  of  Patavium,  a  man 
worthy  to  be  approved  by  all  mankind,  by  whofe  almoft 
invincible  pen  tSe  acts  and  exploits  of  the  in\  incible  Ro- 
mans were  written."  Thefe  bones  are  faid  to  be  pre- 
ferved  with  high  reverence  to  this  day,  and  are  (hown 
by  the  Paduans  as  the  moft  precious  remains.  In 
1451,  Alphcnfus,  king  of  Arragon,  fent  his  ambafla- 
dor,  Anthony  Panormita,  to  deure  of  the  citizens  of 
Padua  the  bone  of  that  arm  with  which  this  their  fa- 
mous  countryman  had  written  his  hiftory  ;  and,  ob- 
taining it,  caufed  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples  with  the 
greateft  ceremony  as  a  moft  invaluable  relic.  He  is 
faid  to  have  recovered  from  an  ill  (late  of  health  by 
the  pleafure  he  found  in  reading  this  hillory  :  and  there- 
fore, out  of  gratitude,  put  upon  doing  extraordinary 
Jronoi'.rs  to  the  memory  of  the  writer.     P.mormita  alfo, 
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v.ho  was  a  native  of  Pale- mo  in  Sicily 
ablcfl  men  of  the  15th  century,  fold  i 
chafe  this  hilloiian. 

The  hi.lory  of  Livy,  like  other  great  works  of  an- 
tiquity, is  tranfmitted  down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated 
and  imperfect.  Its  books  were  originally  a  hundred  and 
forty-two,  of  which  are  extant  only  thirty-five.  The 
epitomes  of  it,  from  which  we  learn  their  num';er,  all 
remnin,  except  thofe  of  the  136th  and  137th  books. 
Livy's  books  have  been  divided  into  decades,  Avhich 
fome  will  have  to  have  been  done  by  Livy  himfcU",  be- 
caufe  there  is  a  pretice  to  every  decade  ;  while  others 
fu^^pofe  it  to  be  a  modern  contrivance,  fnice  nothing 
about  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  ancients.  The  firil 
decade,  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  ex- 
tant, and  treats  of  the  affairs  of  460  years.  The  fe- 
cond  decade  is  loft  ;  the  years  of  which  are  fevcnly- 
iive.  The  third  decade  is  extant,  and  contains  the  le- 
cond  Punic  war,  including  eighteen  years.  It  is  re- 
koned  the  moft  excellent  pait  of  the  hiltory,  as  giving 
an  account  of  a  very  long  and  fliarp  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  gained  fo  many  advantages-,  that  no  arms  could 
afterwards  withftand  them.  The  fourth  decade  contains 
the  Macedonian  war  againft  Philip,  and  the  ASatic 
war  againft  Antiochus,  which  take  up  the  fpace  of 
about  23  year?.  The  five  firft  books  of  the  fifth  de- 
cade were  found  at  Worms,  by  Simon  Gryna:us,  in 
143 1,  but  are  very  defeftive  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
Livy's  hiftory,  which  reaches  to  the  death  of  Drufus  in 
Germany  in  746,  together  with  the  fecond  decade,  are^ 
fupplied  by  Freinrtiemius. 

Never  man  perhaps  was  furnidied  with  greater  ad- 
vantages for  writing  a  hiftory  than  Livy.  Befides  his 
own  great  genius,  which  was  in  every  refpeft  admi- 
rably formed  for  the  purpofe,  he  was  trained  as  it  were 
in  a  city,  at  that  time  the  emprefs  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  politeft  reign  that  ever  v,-as ;  having  fcarcely  had 
any  other  fchool  than  the  court  of  Auguftus.  He  had 
accefs  to  the  very  bell  materials,  fuch  as  the  Memoirs 
of  Sylla,  Csefar,  Labienus,  PoUio,  Auguftus,  and  o- 
thers,  written  by  themfelves.  "  What  writers  of  me- 
morials (fays  Lord  Bolinbroke),  what  compilers  of  the 
Materia  Hiftorica,  were  thefe  I  What  genius  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  finifti  up  the  piftures  that  fuch  mafters  had 
Iketcbed  1  Rome  afforded  men  that  were  equal  to  the 
talk.      Let  the   remains,  the  precious  remains,  of  Sal- 

lurt,  of  Livy,  and  of  Tacitus,  witnefs  this  truth. 

What  a  Cchool  of  public  and  private  virtue  had  been 
opened  to  us  at  the  refurreftion  of  learning,  if  the  lat- 
ter hiftorians  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the 
firft  of  the  fucceeding  monarchy,  had  come  down  to  us 
entire  1  The  few  that  are  come  down,  though  broken 
and  imperfeifl,  compofe  the  heft  body  of  hiftory  thst 
we  have  ;  nay,  the  only  body  of  ancient  liiftory  tha^. 
deferves  to  be  an  objet'l  of  ftudy.  It  fails  us  indeed 
moft  at  that  remarkable  and  fatal  period,  where  our 
reafonable  curiofity  is  raifed  the  higlieft.  Livy  em- 
ployed forty-five  books  to  bring  his  hiftory  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fixth  century,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
third  Punic  war  :  but  he  employed  ninety-five  to  bring 
it  down  from  thence  to  the  death  of  Drufus  ;  that  is, 
through  the  courfe  of  120  or  130  years.  Appian, 
Dion  CalTius,  and  others,  nay,  even  Plutarch  included, 
make  us  but  poor  amends  for  what  is  loft  of  Livy." 
Speaking.then  of  TuUy's  orations  and  le'.tcrs,  as  ther 
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Liviiis.     bed  adventitious  helps  to  fupply  this  lofs,  he  fays,  that 
'  "  the  age  in  which   Livy   tlourilhcd,    abounded    with 

fuch  materials  as  thefe  :  they  were  frelh,  they  uere  au- 
thentic :  it  was  eafy  to  procure  them  ;  it  was  fafe  to 
employ-  thera.  How  he  did  employ  them  in  executing 
the  fecond  part  of  his  defign,  we  may  judge  from  his 
executiun  of  the  firft  :  and,  I  own,  1  Ihould  be  glad 
to  exchange,  if  it  were  poffible,  what  we  have  of  this 
hillory  for  what  we  have  not.  Would  you  not  be  glad, 
my  Lord,  to  fee,  in  one  ftupendous  draught,  the  whole 
progrefs  of  that  government  from  liberty  to  fervitude  ; 
the  whole  fcries  of  caufes  and  efFefts,  apparent  and  real, 
public  and  private  '"  Sec. 

The  encomiums  beftowed  upon  Livy,  by  both  an- 
cients and  moderns,  are  great  and  numerous.  He  not 
only  entertains  like  Herodotus  ;  he  alfo  inlirufts  and 
interefts  in  the  deepelt  manner.  But  his  great  probity, 
candour,  and  impartiality,  are  what  have  dilfinguilh- 
cd  Livy  above  all  hillorians  ;  for  neither  complaifance 
to  the  times,  nor  his  particular  connexions  with  the 
emperor,  could  relfrain  him  from  fpeaking  well  of  Pom- 
pey  ;  fo  well,  as  to  make  Auguftus  call  him  a  Potn- 
peian.  This  we  learn  from  Cremutius  Cordu?,  in  Ta- 
citus ;  who  relates  alfo,  much  to  the  emperor's  ho- 
nour, that  this  gave  no  interruption  to  their  friend- 
fiiip.  But  whatever  clogies  Livy  may  have  received 
as  an  hiftorian,  he  has  not  efcaped  cenfure  as  a  writer. 
In  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  Afinius  Pollio  charged 
him  with  Patavinity  ;  which  Patarinity  has  been  vari- 
oully  explained  by  various  writers,  but  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  relate  to  his  llyle.  The  mdft  common  is,  that 
this  noble  Roman,  accullomed  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
language  fpoken  in  the  court  of  Auguftus,  could  not 
bear  v  ith  certain  provincial  idioms,  which  Livy,  as  a 
Paduan,  ufed  in  divers  places  of  his  hiftory.  PIgnorius 
is  of  another  opinion,  and  believes  that  this  Patavinity 
regarded  the  orthograjihy  of  certain  words,  wherein  Livy 
ufed  one  letter  for  another,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
bis  country,  writing /f/f  and  ^v/a/f  ior  Jibi  and  quafi  ; 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  by  feveral  ancient  infcrip- 
tions.  The  expreffion?,  however,  or  the  orthography 
of  words,  are  not  loaded  with  obfcurity,  and  the  per- 
fect clatfic  is  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  tho.'e  fup- 
pofed  provincialifms  as  with  the  piu-eft  Latinity. — Livy 
has  been  cenfured  too,  and  perhaps  wivli  juftice,  for  be- 
ing too  credulous,  and  burdening  his  hiftory  v.ith  vul- 
gar notions  and  fiiperftitious  tales.  He  may  difguft 
when  he  mentions  that  milk  and  blood  were  rained  from 
heaven,  or  that  an  ox  fpoke  or  a  \voman  changed  her 
fex  ;  yet  he  candidly  confefies  that  he  recorded  only 
what  made  an  indelible  impreflion  upon  the  minds  of  a 
Credulous  age. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  mention  here  the  capricious  and 
tyrannic  humour  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  accufed 
Livy  of  being  a  negligent  and  wordy  vvriter,  and  refol- 
ved  therefore  to  remove  his  works  and  ftatues  out  of  all 
libraries,  wliere  he  knew  they  were  curiouily  preferved  ? 
Or  the  fnme  humour  in  Domitian,  another  prodigy  of 
nature,  who  put  to  death  Metius  Pompnfianus,  becaufe 
he  made  a  colleflion  of  fome  orations  of  kings  and  ge- 
nerals out  of  Livy's  hillory  ?  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
alfo,  would  not  faffer  Livy  in  any  Cliri'.iian  library,  be- 
caufe of  the  Pagan  fuperilition  wherewith  he  abounded  : 
but  the  fame  reafon  held  good  againfl  all  ancient  au- 
thors ;  and  indeed  Gregory's  zeal  was  far  from  being 
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levelled  at  Livy  in  particular,  the  pontiff  having  decla- 
red war  againft  all  humau  learning.  ^ 
Tiiough  we  know  nothing  of  Lu-y's  family,  yet  we 
learn  from  Q^uintilian,  that  he  had  a  fon,  to  whom  he 
addrefled  fome  excellent  precepts  in  rhetoric.  An  an- 
cient infcription  fpeaks  alfo  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
nsraed  Livia  ^larta  :  the  fame,  perhaps,  that  efpoufcd 
the  orator  Lucius  Magius,  whom  Stneca  mentions  : 
and  obierves,  that  the  applaufes  he  ufually  received 
from  the  public  in  his  harangues,  were  not  fo  much 
on  his  own  account,  as  for  the  fake  of  his  father-in- 
law. 

Our  author's  hiftory  has  been  often  pabliftied  mth 
and  without  the  fupplement  of  Freindiemius.  The 
beft  editions  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  cum  nntis  vcrio- 
rum  etfuis,  Lugd.  fiat.  1679,  3  ^'°^'  ^*'°  '  ''^^'  °^  Lc 
Clerc  at  Amllerdam,  1 709,  10  vols  l2mo;  and  that 
of  Crevier,  at  Paris,  1735,  6  vols  4to.  Thefe  have 
the  fupplements. — Learning  perhaps  never  fuftained  a 
greater  lofs,  in  any  fingle  author,  than  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  latter  and  more  intereftin^  part  of  Livy. 
Several  eminent  moderns  have  indulged  the  pleafing  ex- 
peftation  that  the  entire  work  of  this  noble  hiftorian 
might  yet  be  recovered.  It  has  been  faid  to  exift  in  an 
Arabic  verfion  :  and  even  a  complete  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  fuppofed  to  have  been  extant  as  late  as  the  year 
1631,  and  to  have  perilhed  at  that  time  in  the  plunder 
of  Magdeburg.  The  munificent  patron  of  learning, 
Leo  X.  exerted  the  moll  generous  zeal  to  refcue  from 
oblivion  the  valuable  treafure,  which  one  of  his  molt 
bigotted  preJecefibrs,  above  mentioned,  had  expelled 
from  every  Chriftian  library.  Bayle  has  preicrved,  un 
der  the  article  Leo,  two  curious  original  letters  of  that 
pontiff,  concerning  hk  hopes  of  recovering  Livy;  which 
afford  moft  honourable  proofs  of  his  liberality  in  the 
caufe  of  letters. —  A  lately  difcovered  fragment  of  Li- 
vy's hiftory  ivas  publlilied  In  1773  by  Dr  Eruns. 

Livrus  Andronicus,  a  comic  poet  v.ho  flourilhed  at 
Rome  about  240  years  before  the  Chililian  era.  He 
was  the  firft  who  turned  the  perfonal  fstires  and  fefcen- 
nine  verfes,  fo  long  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  in- 
to the  form  of  a  proper  dialogue  and  regular  play. 
Though  the  charafter  of  a  player,  fo  valued  and  ap- 
plauded in  Greece,  was  reckoned  vile  and  defpicable 
among  the  Romans,  Andronicus  afled  a  part  in  his 
dramatical  compoiitions,  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  by  repeating  what  he  had  laboured 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  Andronicus  was  the 
freedman  of  M.  Livius  Salin.ator,  whofe  children  he 
educated.  His  poetry  was  grown  obfolete  in  the  age 
of  Cicero,  whole  nicety  and  judgement  would  not  even 
recommend  the  reading  of  it. 

LIVONIA,  a  large  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Riga,  on 
the  fouth  by  Courland,  and  on  the  eaft,  partly  by  P!cf- 
cow,  and  partly  by  Novogorod.  It  is  about  250  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  1 50  from  call  to  weft.  The 
land  is  (b  fertile  in  corn,  that  it  is  called  the  granary  of 
the  north  :  and  would  produce  a  great  deal  more,  if  it 
was  not  fo  full  of  lakes.  The  fifli  that  abound  here  are 
falmons,  carps,  pikes,  Hat  filh,  and  many  others.  In 
the  forcfts  there  aie  wolves,  bears,  elks,  rein-deer,  flags, 
and  hares.  The  domeliic  animals  are  very  numerous  ; 
but  the  (heep  bear  very  bad  wool.     Here   are  a   great 

number 
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■  number  of  loreft?,  which  confift  of  birch  trees,  pines, 
and  oaks  •,  and  all  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  are 
built  with  wood.  The  merchandifcs  which  they  fend 
J  abroad  are  fiax,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  leather  Ikins,  and 
potaflies.  The  S'vedes  were  formerly  poffeflfed  of  this 
province,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  the  Ruf- 
fians after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  ;  and  it  was  ceded  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  the  north,  concluded  in  1722, 
which  ivas  confirmed  by  another  treaty  in  1742.  It  is 
■divided  into  two  provinces,  viz.  Letonia  and  Eftonia  ; 
and  two  illands  called  Ocfel  and  Dn^ho,  which  are  again 
fubdivided  into  feveral  dillridls. 

LIVONICA-TERRA,  a  kind  of  line  bole  ufed  in  the 
fliops  of  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  found  in  Livonia, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
little  cakes. 

LIVRE,  a  French  money  of  account,  containing  20 
fols.      See  MoNET-Tab/e. 

LIXA,  or  Lixrs,  in  Ancient  Geo^rafjliy,  a  town  on 
the  Atlantic  near  the  river  Lixus  •,  made  a  Roman  co- 
lony by  Claudius  CieGir  ■,  famous  in  mythology  for  the 
palace  of  Antaus  a«d  his  encounter  with  Hercules, 
(Pliny).  Now  Larache,  6^  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar. 

LIXIVIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  falts  ob- 
tained from  burnt  vegetables  by  pouring  water  on  their 
afhes! 

LIXIVIUM,  in  Pharmacy,  &c.  a  ley  obtained  by 
pouring  fome  liquor  upon  the  afhes  of  plants;  which 
is  more  or  lefs  powerful,  as  it  has  imbibed  the  fi.xed  falts 
contained  in  the  allies.  v 

LIXNAW,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and 
province  of  Munfler  in  Ireland,  which  gives  title  of 
baron  to  the  earls  of  Kerry  ;  the  village  here  of  this 
name  being  tlieir  ancient  feat,  where  the  caflle  was 
eredled.  This  feat  ftands  agreeably  on  the  river  Brick, 
which  is  here  cut  into  feveral  pleafant  navigable  canals, 
that  adorn  its  plantations  and  gardens.  W.  Long.  p.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  15. 

LIZARD.     See  Lacerta,  Erpetology  Index. 

Lizard,  in  Geography,  a  cape  or  promontory  of 
Cornwall,  fituated,  according  to  the  mofl  common  com- 
putation, in  W.  Long.  5.  47.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

LLANDAFF.     See  Landaff. 

LLOYD,  William,  a  mod  learned  Englilh  writer 
and  billicp,  was  born  in  Berklliire  in  England  in  1627. 
He  '-vas  educated  under  his  father,  reftor  of  Sonning, 
and  vicar  of  Tyle-hurft  in  Betklliiie  ;  then  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  took  orders.  In  j66d  he  was  made  preben- 
dary of  Rippon  ;  and  in  1666  chaplain  to  the  king.  In 
1667  he  took  the  dtgrte  of  doftor  of  divinity  ,  in  1672 
he  was  inllalled  dean  of  B:ngor;  and  in  1680  was  con- 
fecrated  billiop  of  St  Afaph.  He  was  one  of  the  fix 
bilhops  who,  with  Archbiihop  Sancroft,  were  commit- 
ted prifoners  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  fubfcribing 
a  petition  to  the  king  againft  diliributing  and  publilhing 
his  declaration  for  liberty  of  coiifcience.  Soon  after  the 
revolution  he  was  made  almoner  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  :  in  1692  he  was  tranflated  to  the  biHiop- 
lic  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry;  and  in  1 699,  to  the 
fee  of  Worcefler,  where  he  f;it  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1717,  the  9 ill  year  of  his  age.  Dr  Bur- 
net gives  him  an  exalted  character,  and  his  works  are 
highly  efteemed. 

LOACH.     See  Coeitis,  Ichthyology  Index. 
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LOAD,  or  Lode,  in  mining,  a  word  ufcd  tfpi'c'.i!- 
ly  in  the  tin-mines,  for  any  regular  vein  or  courft ,  whe- 
ther metalKc  or  not ;  but  molt  commonly  load  means  : 
metallic  vein.  When  the  fubllances  forming  thefe 
loads  are  reducible  to  metal,  the  loads  are  by  the  Eng- 
lilii  miners  faid  to  be  alive  ;  otherwife  they  are  termed 
dead  loads. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonfnire  the  loads  chiefly  hold 
their  courfe  from  eallward  to  wellward,  though  in  other 
parts  of  England  they  frequently  run  from  north  to 
fouth.     See  Veins,  Gi.ology  Index. 

Load  is  alfo  ufed  for  nine  dillies  of  ore,  each  difh 
being  about  half  a  hundred  iveight. 

LOADSTONE.     See  Magnet. 

LOAMS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  are  denned  to  be 
earths  compofed  of  dilTimilar  particles,  ftifF,  denfe,  hard, 
and  rough  to  the  touch  j  not  eafily  broke  while  moill, 
readily  dinuS'ole  in  iTater,  and  compofed  of  land  and  a 
tough  vil'cid  clay.  Of  thefe  loams  fome  arewhitillr,  and 
others  broivn  and  yellow. 

LOAN,  any  thing  given  to  another,  on  condition  of 
return  or  payment. 

Puhi'ic  LoAt.s.     See  Funds  and  Na7ion£i  Debi. 

LOANDA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola 
in  Africa.  It  is  an  ifland  about  15  miles  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth  ;  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  capital  of 
Angola  fituated  upon  it,  in  E.  Long,  j  2.  2j.  S.  Lat. 
8.  45.  This  town  was  built  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1578, 
under  the  direftion  of  the  firlt  Portuguefe  governor  in 
thefe  parts.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  pleafantly  fcat- 
ed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  fcicoaft,  and  fa- 
cing the  fouth-weil.  The  iil.ind  is  fupplied  with  frelh 
water  from  wells  dug  in  it  ;  and  which  are  not  funk  be- 
low the  depth  of  three  feet  when  they  are  filled  with  - 
excellent  water.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
water  of  thefe  wells  continues  good  only  during  the 
time  of  high  tide  ;  for,  as  that  finks,  the  water  becomes 
more  and  more  brackilh,  till  at  laft  it  is  quite  fait,  al- 
moft  as  much  as  the  fea  itfelf.  On  the  coalt  of  this 
ifland  are  fillred  the  zimbis,  or  fhells  ufed  in  feveral 
parts  of  Africa  inllead  of  money  ;  and  with  thefe  Ihells, 
inHead  of  coin,  is  carried  on  a  great  part  gf  the  traffic 
of  this  country. 

LOANGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  extending  itfelf 
about  180  geographical  miles  in  length  from  fouth  to 
north  ;  that  is,  from  Cape  St  Cvitherine  under  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  a  fmall  river  called 
Lovanda  Lonifta,  on  the  5th  degree  of  the  faiiie.  From 
weft  to  eail  it  extends  from  Cape  Negro  on  the  coall  of 
Ethiopia  towards  the  Huchumalean  mountains,  fo  called 
on  account  of  their  vail  quantity  of  ivory  and  great 
droves  of  elephants,  about  3C0  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  four  principal  provinces,  viz.  thole  of  Lovangiri, 
Loango-mongo,  Chilungo,  and  Piri. 

The  inhabitants  are  very. black,  well  ihapej,  and. 
of  a  niiJd  temper.  The  men  wear  long  petticoats,  from 
the  waift  downwards,  and  liave  a  piece  of  cloth  round 
their  waift.     The  women's  petticoats  are  made  of  ftraw. 

This  country  abounds  with  poultry,  oxen,  cows, 
fheep,  goats,  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  civet-cats,  and 
other  animals  j  fo  that  here  are  great  quantities  of  ele- 
phants teeth,  and  fine  furs,  to  be  traded  for. 

The  capital  city,  where  the  king  relides,  called 
Loango,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  negroes,  Baaric,  is 
fituated  in  South  Lat.  4^  degrc&s,  a  league  and  a  half 
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iobby  from  tae  fea-coaft,  and  is  fliaded  and  adorned  uith  ba- 
ll nanas,  and  other  trees.  The  king,  who  refides  in 
^"  •  ,  a  large  palace  in  the  nniddle  of  it,  has  aboi't  15C0  con- 
cubine?. If  any  of  them  is  furprifed  in  adultery,  fl-.e 
and  her  paramour  are  inftantly  conveyed  to  the  top  of  a 
very  high  hiil,  whence  they  are  hurled  down  headlong 
from  the  iteepeft  place. 

Every  man  marries  as  many  wives  here  as  he  pleafes, 
who  are  obliged  to  get  their  huihands  a  livelihood,  as 
is  the  practice  all  along  the  African  coafl  inhabited  by 
blacks.  The  women,  therefore,  cultivate  the  land,  fow 
and  reap,  while  the  lazy  hulhands  loiter  away  their  time 
in  idlenefs. 

The  king's  revenue  confifts  in  elephants  teeth,  cop- 
per, and  a  kind  of  petticoats  made  of  palm-tree  leaves, 
and  called  lavo^us :  he  has  whole  Itore-houfes  full  of 
thefe  lavogus  j  but  his  greateft  riches  confift  in  flaves 
of  both  fexes. 

LOBBY,  in  ArchiteBure,  is  a  fmall  hall  or  waiting- 
rcom  :  it  is  alfo  an  entrance  into  a  principal  apartment, 
'A here  there  is  a  conliderable  fpace  between  that  and  a 
portico  or  veftibule,  and  the  length  or  dimenfions  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  confidered  as  a  veftibule  or  an  anti- 
joom.     See  AnticHaweer. 

LOBE,  in  Anatomij^  any  flelby  protuberant  part,  as 
the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  &c. 

LOBELIA,  CARDINAL-FLOWER  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  fyngeneGa  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Campanacece, 
See  EoTANV  Index. 

LOBETUW,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hither 
Spain  :  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Libyan  Hercu- 
les, (Pliny).  Now  Albarazin,  a  town  of  Arragon  on 
the  confines  of  New  Caftile,  on  the  river  Guadalavir. 
E.  Long.  2.  N.'Lat.  40.  40. 

LOBO,  Jerome,  a  Jefuit  milTionary,  was  born  at 
Lilbon  in  the  year  1593.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Jefuit  fociety  at  16  years  of  age,  and  in  1622  went  out 
as  a  milTionary  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  failed  to  the 
■coaft  of  Mozambique,  after  making  fome  ftay  at  Goa  ; 
and  afterwards  penetrated  into  AbylTinia,  where  his 
zeal  and  refolution  brought  on  him  the  hatred  of  the 
monks,  from  which  he  incurred  much  danger  and  fuf- 
fering.  As  he  returned  to  Portugal  he  was  Ihipwreck- 
ed  on  the  coaft  of  Natal,  where  feven  months  weie 
fpent  in  conilrufting  Ihallops  to  bring  them  away. 
One  of  them  foundered,  but  that  in  which  Father  Lobo 
failed  arrived  fafe  at  Angola.  After  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures he  arrived  at  Lilhon  ;  and  he  employed  him- 
ielf  in  the  caufe  of  the  Ethiopian  million  both  at  Ma- 
drid and  Rome.  He  took  a  fecond  voyage  to  the  In- 
dies, where  he  was  made  refloT  of  the  houle  at  Goa. 
He  returned  to  Lilhon  in  1658,  and  was  chofen  reftor 
of  the  college  of  Coimbra,  where  he  died  in  1678,  at 
the  age  of  84. 

Lobo  wrote  an  hiftorical  account  of  Abyflinia  in  the 
Portuguefe  language,  which  contains  information  both 
curious  and  valuable.  It  was  tranllated  into  French  by 
the  abbe  le  Grand  in  4to,  in  1728  j  and  the  earlieft 
produdion  of  Dr  Samuel  Joh»fon  was  an  abridged  ver- 
lion  of  this  woik. 

LOBSTER,  a  fpecies  of  cancer.  See  Cakcer,  En- 
rOMOLOCV  Index. 

.    LOCAL,  in  Law,  fomething  fixed  to  the  freehold. 

Of  tied  to  a  certain  place  ;  thus,  real  aftions  are  local, 
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fince  they  muft  be  brought  in  the  country  where  they  r.ocan 
lie  ;  and  local  cuftoms  are  thofe  peculiar  to  certain  U , 
countries  and  places.  . 

Local  Medicines,  thofe  deftined  to  acV"  upon  par- 
ticular parts ;  as  fomentations,  epithems,  velicatories, 
&c. 

LOG  VRNO,  a  town  of  Svriflerlar.d,  capital  of  a 
bailiwick  of  the  fame  nam.e,  feated  at  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  Maggiore,  near  the  river  Magie.  It  car- 
ries on  a  great  trade  ;  and  the  country  abounds  in 
paftures,  wine,  and  fruits.  E.  Long.  8.  41.  N.  Lat 
46.  6. 

LOCHABER,  a  diflria  of  tli£  ftiire  of  Invernefs  In 
Scotland.  It  is  bounded  by  Mpydart  on  the  we'.f. 
Glengary  on  the  north,  Badenoch  on  the  eaft,  and 
Lorn  on  the  fouth.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  lak' 
or  loch  Aber ;  and  extends  about  20  miles  from  eaft  1 1 
weft,  and  50  from  north  to  fouth.  The  country  is 
barren,  bleak,  mountainous,  and  rugged.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Aber,  in  the  centre  between  the  Welt  and 
North  Highlands,  ftands  Fort  Wiiiiiin,  with  the  towa 
of  Maryburgh,  built  upon  a  navigr.ble  arm  of  the  fea, 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  Benei  is.  The  town,  defigned 
as  a  futJery  for  the  garrifon,  was  erecled  into  a  borough  •, 
and  the  fort  itfelf  was  defigned  as  a  check  upon  fome  of 
the  clans,  who  had  been  guilty  of  depredations  and  other 
irregularities.  Lochabcr  is  inhabited  moftly  by  the  Mac- 
donalds,  Camerons,  and  Mackintc'.hes.  The  caille  of 
Macdonald  of  Glengary,  in  this  diftri£l,  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  the  year  171  J,  in  confequence  of  his'de- 
claring  for  the  Pretender.  The  elegant  houfe  and 
gardens  belonging  to  Cameron  of  Lochicl  underwent 
the  fame  fate,  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  the  year  1746. 

LOCHIA,  in  Alidwiferi/,  a  tiu.x  from  the  uterus 
confequent  to  delivery.     See  Midwifery. 

LOCK,  a  well-known  inftruraent  ufed  for  fattening 
doors,  chefts,   &c.  generally  opened  by  a  key. 

The  lock  is  reckoned  the  mafterpiece  in  fmithery  ; 
a  great  deal  of  art  and  delicacy  being  required  in  con- 
triving and  vai7ing  the  wards,  fprings,  bolts,  &c.  and 
adjufting  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  ufed, 
and  to  the  various  occalions  of  ullng  them. 

From  the  various  ftruclure  of  locks,  accommodated 
to  their  different  intentions,  they  acquire  various  names. 
Thofe  placed  on  outer  doors  are  aWed  Jioct-Zoctsi  thofe 
on  chamber  doors,  fpring-locks ;  thofe  on  trunks,  trunk- 
locis,  fiad/octs.  Sic. 

Of  thefe  the  fpring-lock  is  the  moft  confiderable, 
both  for  its  frequency  and  the  curiofny  of  its  ftruflme. 
Its  principal  parts  are,  the  main-plate,  the  cover-plate, 
and  the  pin-hole  :  to  the  main-plate  belong  the  key- 
hole, top-hook,  crols-wards,  bolt-toe  or  bolt-knab, 
drawback-fpring  tumbler,  pin  of  the  tumbler,  and  tJie 
flaples  ;  to  the  cover-plate  belong  the  pin,  main-ward, 
crofs-ward,  ftep-ward  or  dap-ward  ;  to  the  pin-hole 
belong  the  hook-ward,  main  crofs-ward,  fhank,  the  pot 
or  bread,  bow-ward,  and  bit. 

As  on  the  proper  conftruflion  of  locks  the  fecurlty 
of  the  moft  valuable  kinds  of  property  almoft  entirely 
depends,  and  as  numberlefs  devices  are  continually 
fallen  upon  to  elude  the  utmoft  eflbrts  of  mechanical 
invention  in  this  refpeft,  it  thence  becomes  an  objeil 
of  no  fmall  importance  to  invent  a  lock  which  it  (hould 
be  impoffihle  to  open  except  by  its  proper  key.  A  trca- 
tife  upon  this  fubjeft  has  been   publiflied  by  Mr  Jo- 
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fepli  Braraali  ;  who  is  confident  that  he  has  brought 
■'  tlie  matrer  to  the  requifite  perfeiStion,  and  that  every 
cue  may  rell  aflured  of  the  fecurity  of  his  property 
when  under  the  protection  of  a  lock  of  his  invention. 
He  begins  with  oblerving,  that  the  principle  on  which 
all  locks  depend,  is  the  application  of  a  lever  to  an  in- 
terior bolt,  by  means  of  a  communication  from  with- 
out ;  fo  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  lever  acls 
upon  the  boh,  and  moves  i:  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fecure  the  lid  or  door  from  being  opened  by  any  pull 
or  puih  from  without.  The  fecurity  of  locks  in  ge- 
neral therefore  depends  on  the  number  of  impediments 
v,e  can  interpofe  betwixt  the  lever  (the  key)  and  the 
bolt  which  fecures  the  door  ;  and  thele  impediments 
are  well  known  by  the  name  of  ii-arHs,  the  number  and 
intricacy  of  which  alone  are  fuppofed  to  diiiingui(h  a 
good  lock  from  a  bad  one.  If  thefe  wards,  however, 
do  not  in  an  efteftual  manner  preclude  the  accefs  ox  all 
other  inftruments  befides  the  proper  key,  it  is  fiill 
poflible  for  a  mechanic  of  equal  ikill  with  the  lock- 
maker  to  open  it  without  the  key,  and  thus  to  elude 
the  labour  of  the  other. 

"  Locks  (fays  our  author)  have  been  conRructed, 
and  are  at  prcfent  much  ufed  and  held  in  great  erteem, 
from  which  the  picklock  is  excluded  ;  but  the  admif- 
fion  of  falfe  keys  is  an  iraperfeclion  for  which  no  lock- 
fmith  has  ever  found  j  correflive  ;  nor  can  this  imper- 
fection be  remedied  whilll  the  protection  of  the  bolt 
is  wholly  confided  to  fxeJ  'Lvardi."  This  pofnion  is 
proved  by  a  remark,  that  the  wards,  let  them  be  as 
intricate  as  we  pleafe,  mulT;  all  be  expreiled  on  what  is 
called  the  In't  or  web  of  the  key  :  and  therefore,  when 
all  the  varieties  that  can  be  exprcffed  on  this  bit  or  web 
have  been  run  through,  every  fucceeding  lock  mud  be 
the  counterpart  of  fome  other  ;  and  confequenlly  the 
fame  key  which  opens  one  will  open  the  other  alio. 
This  is  evident  from  the  locks  ufually  put  upon  dra.verr.; 
and  which,  though  they  ihould  be  made  to  relill  the 
picklock,  are  llill  liable  to  be  opened  by  ten  thoufand 
other  keys  beCdes  that  appropriated  to  each  of  the:ii. 
But  though  the  variety  of  wards  could  be  augmented 
even  to  infinity,  ftill  there  could  be  no  fecurity  againil 
falfe  keys  ;  for  as  every  one  of  the  wards  muft  be  ex- 
prefTcd  on  the  web  of  the  key,  if  another  key  with  a 
web  quite  plain  be  made  to  fit  the  key-hole  exactly, 
we  have  only  to  cover  it  over  with  fome  colouring  fub- 
flance  upon  which  the  wards  may  make  an  impulTion  ; 
after  which,  it  is  eafy  to  cut  out  the  web  in  a  proper 
manner  for  admitting  them,  when  the  lock  will  be  as 
eafily  opened  by  the  falfe  as  by  the  true  key. 

The  firll  peribn,  according  to  our  author,  who  had 
any  claim  to  merit  in  the  branch  of  lock-makinij,  is 
Mr  Baron  ;  whofe  lock  he  acknowledges  to  be  by  far 
more  perfect  and  fecure  than  any  that  ever  appeartd 
before  ;  though  he  ftill  confiders  it  as  unfit  for  giving 
that  abfolute  fecurity  which  is  to  be  wiflied  for.  His 
improvement  confilled  in  the  proper  application  of 
what  are  called  tumblers.  "  Thele  (fays  Mr  Bramah) 
are  a  kind  of  grapple  ;  by  which  the  bolt  is  confined, 
as  well  in  its  active  as  in  its  palfive  fla'ion,  and  render- 
ed  immoveable  till  fet  at  liberty  by  the  key.  One  of 
thefe  iiiftruments  is  commonly  introduced  into  all  locks 
that  are  of  any  ufe  or  value;  it  is  lodged' behind  the 
bolt,  and  is  governed  by  a  fpring  which  afts  upon  th; 
tumbler  as  the  tumbler  afts  upon  the  bolt  :  Tl:e  ap- 
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plication  therefore  of  any  force  to  the  tumbler,  which 
is  fuperior  to  the  force  of  the  fpring,  will  caufe  it  to  ^ 
quit  its  hold,  and  fet  the  bolt  at  liberty."  In  the 
common  method  of  applying  thefe  machines,  however, 
it  matters  nothing  how  far  the  tumbler  is  lifted  above 
the  point  at  which  it  ceafes  to  controul  the  belt  ;  but 
it  is  otheiwife  in  thofe  of  Mr  Baron's  coullruciion. 
Ihe  adtion  of  his  tumblers  is  circumfcrlbcd  by  a  cer- 
tain fpace  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  bjlt,  of  dimenfioi's 
fulHcient  only  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended.  The 
fpace  in  which  the  tumbler  moves  is  an  oblong  fquare  ; 
and  is  not  only  furnilhcd  with  niches  on  tl;e  under  fide, 
into  which  the  hooks  of  the  tumblers  are  forced  by  the 
fpring  as  in  other  locks,  but  is  provided  with  cor- 
refpondent  niches  on  the  other  fide,  into  which  the 
hooks  are  driven,  if  any  greater  force  be  applied  to  the 
tumblers  than  xvhat  is  juli  fuflicient  to  diftngage  them 
from  the  bolt.  Hence  it  becomes  abfolutely  necellary, 
in  the  making  of  a  falfe  key,  to  conftruft  it  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  may  with  the  greatell  exactnefs  give 
the  requifite  degree  of  preiTure,  and  no  more. 

IMr  Bramah  allows  that  this  is  a  very  great  impiove- 
ment,  but  objefts  that  it  is  ftill  pofTible  to  frame  a  key 
which  will  open  it  as  well  as  its  own  ;  nor  will  the  ad- 
dition of  any  number  of  tumblers  preclude  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  opening  it.  "  By  giving  (fays  he)  an  uniform 
motion  to  the  tumblers,  and  preienting  them  with  a 
face  which  exaftly  tallies  with  the  key,  they  ftill  par- 
take, in  a  very  great  degree,  of  the  nature  of  JixeJ 
wards  ;  and  the  fecurity  of  this  lock  is  thereby  render- 
ed in  a  proportionable  degree  defcftive.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  falfe  key  to  have  paffed  the  wards,  and  to  be 
in  contaft  with  the  moft  prominent  of  the  tumblers, 
the  iraprefTion,  which  the  flighteft  touch  will  leave  on 
the  key,  will  dircft  the  application  of  the  file  till 
fufEcicnt  fpace  is  prepared  to  give  it  a  free  paifagc. 
The  key  will  then  bear  upon  a  more  remote  tumbler  ; 
which  difficulty  being  in  like  manner  got  over,  '.!ie 
lock  will  be  as  eafily  opened  by  the  falfe  as  by  the  true 
key." 

This  feemingly  infuperable  objeftion  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  lock-making,  however,  our  author  removes  with 
the  greateft  eafe  imaginable,  by  caufing  the  tumblers 
which  project  unequally  to  prefent  a  />lane  furfacc  : 
whence  they  would  require  a  fcparate  and  unequal  mo- 
tion to  difengage  them  ;  of  confequence  no  diftinci  im- 
preflion  could  be  made  by  them  upon  the  plane  furuxe 
of  the  web  that  would  give  any  idea  of  their  pciitior.s 
with  regard  to  one  another,  and  the  conilruilion  of  a 
falie  key  would  be  altogether  impofflble. 

But  though  the  principal  difficulty  with  regard  to 
Mr  Baron's  lock  be  now  overcome,  others  ftill  occur, 
viz.  the  difficulty  of  ranking  lock;  which  are  conftruc^- 
ed  with  tumblers  fufficienlly  durable.  Tiic  tumblers 
themlelves,  he  obfcrves,  muft  be  but  (lightly  made  ; 
and  being  e.xpofed  to  perpetual  friclion  by  the  key  and 
their  own  proper  motion,  they  muft  foon  decay  ;  and 
the  k«ys  of  Mr  Baron's  locks,  he  alfo  ohfervcs,  are 
much  lefs  durable  than  thefe  of  any  other  locks  he 
ever  faw. 

With  regard  to  the  lock  whiclt  Mr  Bramah  pre- 
fents  to  the  public  as  abfolutely  perfccl,  he  informs 
us,  that  the  iJea  of  conftrufling  it  wns  firft  fuggelteJ 
by  the  alarming  incieafe  of  hcufe  robberies,  which  may 
rcaTjiiably  be  fuppoled  to  be  perpetrqted  in    a    grcnt 
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meafure  by  perfidious  fervants,  or  accompli flied  by  their 
connivance.  Tlius  it  is  evident,  that  the  locks  which 
might  exclude  ordinary  houfebreakers  could  be  no  fe 
curity  againft  faithlefs  fervants,  uho  having  conftant 
accefs  to  the  locks,  might  eafily  get  falfe  keys  fabri- 
cated at  their  leil'ure.  In  confidering  the  fubjeft,  our 
author  was  convinced,  that  his  hope  of  fuccefs  de- 
pended entirely  upon  his  uSng  means  as  dilTimilar  as 
polTible  to  tboie  by  which  the  old  locks  were  con- 
ftru6>ed  ;  as  thefe,  however  varied,  had  been  found 
infufficitnt  for  the  purpofe.  "  As  nothing  (fays  he) 
can  be  more  oppofue  in  principle  to  fixed  wards  than 
a  lock  nhich  derives  its  properties  from  the  motion  of 
all  its  parts,  I  determined  that  the  conftruftion  of  fuch 
a  lock  Ihould  be  the  fubjeft  of  my  experiment."  In 
the  profecution  of  this  experiment  he  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find,  that  the  leaft  perfeft  of  all  his  models 
fully  afcert'ined  the  truth  and  certainty  of  his  prin- 
ciple. The  exciufion  of  wards  made  it  neceffary  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  key  and  the  bolt  •, 
as  the  fame  paflage,  which  (in  a  lock  Jtmphj  conftruft- 
ed)  would  admit  the  key,  might  give  admilTion  like- 
wife  to  other  inftraments.  The  ofRce,  therefore,  which 
in  other  locks  is  performed  by  the  extreme  point  of 
the  key,  is  here  affigned  to  a  lever,  which  cannot  ap- 
proach  the  bolt  till  every  part  of  the  lock  has  under- 
gone a  change  of  pofition.  1  he  neceflity  of  this  change 
to  the  purpofes  of  the  lock,  and  the  abfolute  impoffi- 
bilily  of  effecting  it  otherwiie  than  with  the  proper 
key,  are  the  points  to  be  afcertaincd  j  and  this  our 
author  does  in  the  following  manner. 

Fig.  I.  Shows  Mr  Bramah's  firff  attempt  to  con- 
flruft  a  lock  upon  this  principle  :  which,  to  his  fur- 
prife,  turned  out  complete  and  ptrfecl.  A  reprefents 
a  common  axis  on  which  the  fix  levers,  crofling  the 
face  of  the  lock,  are  united  as  on  a  joint.  Each  of 
thefe  refts  upon  a  feparate  fpring  fufficlently  ftrong  to 
bea«  its  weight  ;  or,  if  depreffed  by  a  fuperior  force, 
to  rellore  it  to  its  proper  polition  when  that  force  is 
lemoved.  B  reprefents  a  frame  through  which  the 
levers  pafs  by  feparate  grooves,  exafHy  fitted  to  their 
width,  but  of  fuflicient  depth  to  allow  them  a  free 
motion  in  a  perpendicular  diredlion.  The  part  which 
pr  jefls  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  joint  A ,  and  is 
inferted  in  the  bolt  C,  is  a  lever  to  which  two  offices 
are  affigned  ;  one  to  keep  the  bolt  in  a  fixed  pofition, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  key  ;  the  other,  to  give  it  its 
proper  motion  upon  the  application  of  the  key.  D  is 
a  circi'.lar  platform  turning  upon  a  centre.  On  this 
the  joint  or  carriage  of  the  levers,  and  the  fprings  on 
which  they  red,  are  fixed  ;  and  the  motion  of  this  plat- 
form impels  u'e  bolt,  in  either  direftion,  by  means  of 
the  lever  whicti  is  piujefled  from  the  joint  A.  The 
inviolable  rcftraint  upon  this  lock,  by  which  means  it 
is  fubjefled  only  to  the  afliun  of  the  key,  is  lodged  in 
the  part  E,  which  is  a  thin  plate,  bearing,  at  each  ex- 
tremity on  a  block,  and  having  of  courfe  a  vacant  fpace 
beneath,  equal  in  height  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  blocks 
on  which  it  lefis.  By  this  plate  the  motion  of  the 
machine  is  checked  or  guided  in  the  following  manner: 
On  the  edge  of  the  plate  which  faces  the  movement 
there  are  fix  notches  which  receive  the  ends  of  the 
levers  jjrcjefling  beyond  the  frame  B  ;  and  while  they 
are  confined  in  this  manner  the  motion  of  the  r.:;chine 
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is  fo  totally  fufpended  as  to  defy  every  pawer  of  art 
to  overcome.  '" 

To  underfland  in  what  manner  the  proper  key  of 
this  lock  overcomes  thefe  obilacles,  it  muft  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  each  lever  has  a  notch  on  its  extremity,  and 
that  thofe  notches  are  difpofed  as  irreijularly  as  pof- 
fible.  To  give  the  machine  a  capacity  of  motion,  thefe 
notches  muff  be  brought  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
by  a  diftinft  but  unequal  preffure  upon  the  levers,  be 
formed  into  a  groove  in  a  direft  line  with  the  edge  of 
the  plate  E,  which  the  notches  are  exaclly  fitted  to 
receive.  The  leall  motion  of  the  machine,  while  the 
levers  are  in  this  pofition,  w  111  introduce  the  edge  of  the 
plate  into  the  groove  ;  which,  controuling  the  power 
of  the  fprings,  will  give  liberty  to  the  levels  to  move  in 
a  horizontal  direflion  as  far  as  the  fpace  between  the 
blocks  which  fupport  the  plate  E  will  admit,  and 
which  is  fufficicnt  to  give  the  machine  a  power  of  a<El- 
ing  on  the  bolt.  The  impoffibility  of  thus  bringing 
the  notches  on  the  points  of  the  levers  into  a  direct 
line,  fo  as  to  tally  with  the  edge  of  the  plate  E  by  any 
other  means  than  the  motion  and  impulfe  of  the  key, 
is  that  which  conftitutes  the  principal  excellency  of  this 
lock. 

The  key  (fig.  2.)  exhibits  fix  different  furfaces, 
againft  which  the  levers  are  progreffively  admitted  in 
the  operation  of  opening  the  loc.'.  :  the  irregularity  of 
thefe  furfaces  ftiows  the  unequal  and  diftinft  degree  of 
preffure  which  each  lever  requires  to  bring  them  to 
their  proper  bearings,  in  order  to  put  the  machine  in 
motion.  Hence  it  appears,  that  unlefs  the  various 
heights  of  the  furfaces  expreffed  on  the  bit  of  the  key 
are  exaftly  proportioned  to  the  feveral  dillances  necef- 
fary to  bring  the  notches  into  a  ftraight  line  with  each 
other,  they  muft  remain  immoveable  ;  "  and  (fays  our 
author)  as  one  ftrokc  of  a  file  is  fufficient  to  cauje 
fuch  a  difproportion  as  will  prove  an  infurmcuntable 
impediment  to  their  motion,  I  may  fafely  affert,  that 
it  is  not  in  art  to  produce  a  key  or  other  inftrument, 
by  which  a  lock,  conftruded  upon  this  principle,  can 
be  opened." 

On  this  pi-inciple  it  would  even  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  for  any  workman,  however  fkilful,  toconiliucl 
a  key  for  the  lock  when  open  to  his  inipeflion  :  "  for 
the  levers  being  raifed,  by  the  fubjacent  fprings,  to  an 
equal  height  in  the  fram.e  B,  prefent  a  p/ane  furface  ; 
and  confequently  convey  no  direftion  that  can  be  of 
any  ufe  in  forming  a  tally  to  the  irregular  furface  which 
they  prefent  when  afting  in  fubjcflion  to  the  key. 
Unlefs  therefore  we  can  contrive  a  method  to  bring 
the  notches  on  the  points  of  the  levers  in  a  direfl  line 
with  each  other,  and  to  retain  them  in  that  pcfition 
till  an  exa61  impreffion  of  tlie  irregular  lurface,  which 
the  levers  will  then  exhibit,  can  be  taken  ;  the  workman 
will  be  unable  to  fit  a  key  to  the  lock,  or  to  move  the 
bolt.  'J'his  procefs  muft  be  rendered  extremely  trcu- 
blefome  by  means  of  the  fprings  ;  and  if  fuch  ditfi- 
culties  occur,  even  when  the  lock  is  open  to  the  in- 
fpcdion  of  a  Ikilful  workman,  much  more  muft  we 
fiippofe  it  out  of  the  power  of  one  who  has  not 
accefs  to  tbe  internal  parts  to  make  a  falfe  key  to  a 
lock  of  this  kind. 

Thefe  diflkulties  render  it  neceffary  in  making  locks 
of  this  kind   not  to  fit  the  key  to  the  lock,  as  is  ufual 
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in  otiier  locks,  but  to  lit  the  lock  to  the  key.  I;i 
■  tills  kind  of  lock,  tlierefore,  the  key  mult  be  made  firlb, 
and  the  inequalities  upon  the  furface  of  the  bit  work- 
ed as  chance  or  fancy  may  direct,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  lock.  The  key  beinij  thus  completed, 
and  applied  to  the  furtace  of  the  levers,  will,  by  a  gen- 
tle prelVure,  force  them  to  unequal  dillances  from  their 
common  llation  in  the  frame  B,  and  link  their  points 
to  unequal  depths  into  the  fpace  beneath  the  plate  E. 
Wlile  the  levers  are  in  '.his  poiltlon,  the  t-dge  of  the 
plav.-  E  U'ill  mark  the  p.ecfe  point  at  which  the  notch 
on  each  lever  muii  be  expreiTed.  The  notches  being 
cut  by  this  direction,  the  irregularity  which  appears 
when  the  levers  refume  their  ftalion  in  the  frame  B, 
a-id  tlie  inequality  of  the  recedes  on  the  bit  of  the 
key,  will  appear  as  a  feal  and  its  correl ponding  im- 
prelTion. 

The  following  is  a  lock  contrived  upon  the  fame 
principle,  but  more  curious;  and,  in  )Ur  author's  opi 
nion,  more  extenlively  ufeful.  Fi^  3  reprefents  a 
circular  b'ock  of  metal  divided  from  the  centre  into 
eight  compartment^,  each  containing  a  cell  which  forms 
a  paffage  through  the  block,  as  is  reprefented  by  the 
finall  circles  del'cribed  on  the  Hat  furface  A.  In  each 
of  thefe  ceils  two  grooves  are  cut  at  oppolite  points, 
which  open  a  communication  with  the  centre  at  one 
point,  and  with  the  fpherical  furface  of  the  block  or 
barrel  at  the  other.  The  fraall  circle,  which  marks 
the  centre  of  the  Hat  furface  A,  is  the  key-hole,  which 
likevvife  forms  a  paflage  through  the  barrel  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  cells  which  furround  it.  This  figure  re- 
prefents the  frame  in  which  the  aclive  parts  of  the  lock 
are  depofited. 

Fig.  4.  Ihows  a  fpiral  fpring  lod[;ed  in  the  bottom 
of  each  cell,  and  occupying  one  half  of  the  fpace,  the 
other  being  filled  with  a  Aider  relling  upon  the  fpring, 
and  repre'ented  by  fig  5.  the  office  of  thele  fliders  ex- 
actly correfponding  with  that  of  the  levers  in  the  lock 
already  defcribed.  Thu--,  when  Iodised  in  their  refpec- 
^ive  cells,  tliey  are  fuilained,  like  the  levers,  by  the 
elaRicity  of  the  fprings  upon  which  they  rclf,  till  a  fu- 
perior  power  be  applied ;  and  they  are  again  relfored 
to  their  ftp.tions  by  the  reaction  of  the  fprings  when 
the  vveig'-.t  is  removed.  The  fide  B  of  each  llider  is 
projefled  beyond  the  circular  lurface,  as  reirefented 
tig.  6.  in  a  m,i'ir:er  Cmilar  to  the  projeclion  of  the  le- 
vers in  the  former  lock  beyond  the  curved  frame  in 
which  they  move.  The  point  C  is  projc6ted  through 
the  interior  groove  into  the  fpace  which  forms  the  cen- 
tre or  key-hole,  expreiTed  en  the  flat  furface  A. 

Fig.  7.  reprefents  the  key.  When  this  is  appU  d, 
it  mulVof  courfe  encounter  thefe  interior  projeftions  ; 
and  when  preffed  forward,  the  indented  fp.ices  on  its 
point  being  unequal,  will  force  the  fliders  to  unequal 
dillances  from  their  bearers  ;  bringing  tht-  mtches  ex- 
-prt  iVed  on  tV.eir  exterior  projeftions  in  a  direct  line  with 
each  other,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  by  which  the 
effect  is  produced  upon  the  levers  in  the  former  lock. 
When  the  key  is  withdrawn,  and  the  fliders  rc'ume  their 
Rations  by  the  preiTure  of  the  fprings,  tjie  difpo.'ition 
of  the  notches  mu,'.  be  irregular  in  the  'arae  proportion 
that  the  i;. dotations  on  the  point  of  the  key  are  un- 
equal ;  and  they  miirt  neceilarily  fall  again  into  a 
flraight  line  \vhen  aiftid  u-ion  by  the  key. 

Fig,  6.  fhows  the  barrel  completely  fitteil  for  aflion. 
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Its  interior  end  is  capcd  with  a  ^ilate,  which  unites  tuc}^. 
its  compartments,  :ind  confines  the  fprings  and  Aiders  "~~v~~ 
within  the  cells  to  which  they  belong.  From  that  plate 
proceeds  the  point  A,  which  reprefents  the  lever  by 
w  hick  the  bolt  is  pr  )je<fted  or  withdrawn,  according 
to  the  direflion  in  which  the  machine  performs  its  re- 
volution. 

Fig.  8.  fliows  the  flat  furface  of  a  thin  plate,  corre- 
fpondmg  in  its  office  with  the  part  C  of  the  former 
lock.  The  fpace  cat  in  its  centre  is  exactly  fifed  to 
the  fphe.iciil  furfjce  of  the  barrel;  the  circle  deicriii.g 
its  circumference,  ard  the  notches  cut  on  itsedge  co- 
inciding with  the  pioi'.dions  of  the  Aiders.  The  barrel, 
when  encircled  with  this  plate  at  tlie  middle  of  its  fphe- 
rical furface,  has  its  motion  totally  fufpended  till  the 
notches  on  the  projections  of  the  A.ders  are  forced,  by 
the  preffure  of  the  key,  into  a  line  with  each  other  :  a 
groove  being  thu^  formed  on  t:  e  fphencal  lurface  of  the 
barrel  parallel  to,  and  couiciding  with,  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  t!-ve  machine  is  at  liberty  to  perform  a  revolutioa 
in  any  diiection,  but  returns  to  its  confined  ftate  when 
the  key  is  withdrawn. 

The  parts  f.f  the  movement  being  'bus  united,  the 
interior  end  of  the  barrel  is  depofited  in  a  bed  repre- 
fented fig.  9.  Tt  this  it  is  fafteued  at  the  angles  of 
the  plate  reprefented  fig  8.  by  which  the  barrel  is  en- 
circled. The  ftation  of  the  bolt  is  at  A  ;  the  lever 
which  acts  upon  it  being  projected  on  the  other  fide. 
Fig.  10.  is  a  cap  or  rnafk  which  covers  the  face  of  the 
movement,  an  I  completes  the  lock. 

On  this  lock  our  author  obferves,  that  it  is  excellent 
for  flreet  doors :  "  for  no  method  ot  robbery  (fays  he) 
is  more  praftiied,  than  gaining  admittance  into  houles 
by  thofe  keys,  which  as  is  well  known,  may  be  oio- 
cured  at  the  old  iron  ihops  to  fit  alraoit  aiy  lock  in 
ufe.  Such  robberies  are  generally  committed  where 
the  fervants  are  allovved  to  take  the  key  with  them 
when  fent  on  errands,  it  being  impracticable  while  the 
key  is  fixed  in  the  lock.  The  variations,  by  which 
the  production  of  correfpondent  keysis  aviide<i,  huve 
two  fources  :  the  one  ariling  from  the  changes  that  may 
be  made  in  the  difpofitioT  of  the  levers  ;  tlie  other  from 
the  number  of  points  contained  on  the  projected  fur- 
face of  each  lever  ;  by  which  the  poiiion  of  its  notch 
may,  in  ihe  fmalleft  degree,  he  varied. 

"  The  variations  produceahle  in  the  difpofitions  of 
fix  figures  only,  are  720:  thefe,  being  progrelTiV'-ly 
multiplied  by  additional  figures,  will  increafe  by'atto- 
nilhiiig  degrees;  and  eventually  lliow,  that  a  lock  con- 
taining twelve  levers  will  admit  o'  479 .CO  1 ,50c  changes; 
which,  with  the  addition  of  another  lever,  will  increafe 
to  6,257,020,800.  Thefe  being  again  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  changes  which  the  projected  furface  of 
the  levers  will  admit  in  the  difoofition  of  the  notches, 
their  amount  will  exceed  numer^ition,  and  may  there- 
fore be  propeily  faid  to  be  infinite.  The  fl'ghteft  in- 
fpection  will  at  once  fhow,  that  their  conArudion  pre- 
cludes all  poflibility  of  obtaining  an  impreflion  of  their 
internal  parts,  which  is  neceiTary  for  the  fabrication  of 
a  falfe  key  ;  for  it  will  be  ealily  feen,  that  the  pofilions 
into  which  the  levers <ire  forced  by  the  preffure  of  the 
key  in  opening  the  lock,  can  no  more  be  afcertaincd 
when  the  key  is  v.'ithdrawn,  than  the  fell  can  be  co- 
pied from  it;  impreiTion  on  »  fluid,  or  the  courfe  of  a 
Ship  be  difcoi-ercd  by  tracing  it  on  the  furface  of  the 
H   Z  waxes. 
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Tvavcs.  Bui  iuviohtble  fecurity  is  not  the  only  excel- 
lence they  poilVfs ;  the  fimplicity  of  their  principle 
gives  then  likewif-  a  great  advantaae  over  locks  that 
are  more  complicated,  in  point  of  tlaration  ;  for  their 
cflential  parts  being  i'ubjeil  to  no  friftion,  nor  expofed 
to  any  poffible  accident  from  witlioiit,  they  will  be 
lefs  alfefted  by  ufe,  and  lefs  liable  to  ftand  in  need  of 
repair." 

Lock,  or  iveir,  in  inland  navigations,  the  general 
name  for  all  thofe  works  of  wood  or  (lone  made  to  con- 
sine  and  raife  the  water  of  a  river  :  the  banks  alfo  which 
lire  made  to  divert  the  courfe  of  a  river,  are  called  by 
tac-fe  names  in  (ome  place?.  But  the  term  /ock  is  more 
particularly  appropriated  to  exprefs  a  kind  of  canal  en- 
<  lofed  between  two  jiates  ;  the  upper  called  by  work- 
men the  fluice  gate,  and  the  lower  called  the  riood  gate. 
Thtfe  ferve  in  artiiicial  navigations  to  confine  the  wa- 
ter, and  render  the  paflage  of  boats  eafy  in  pafTing  up 
and  down  the  ftreara.     See  Canal. 

LOCKE,  John,  an  emiiieDt  Engliili  philofo- 
phcr  and  writer  in  the  latter  end  of  the  I  7th  century, 
iva?  fon  of  Mr  John  Locke  of  Pensford  in  Somerlet- 
fliire,  and  born  at  Wrington  near  Brillol  in  1632.  He 
was  fent  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford  ;  but  was  highly 
diflalisfied  with  the  common  courfe  of  lludies  then  pur- 
fuJd  in  the  univerfity,  where  nothing  was  taught  but 
the  Ariftote'.ian  philofophy ;  and  had  a  great  averlion  to 
tne  JiipU'CS  of  the  fchools  then  in  ule.  The  firft  books 
ivhich  gave  him  a  relilh  for  philofophy  were  the  writ- 
ings of  Des  Cartes  :  for  though  he  did  not  always 
••ipprovt:  of  his  notions,  yet  he  thought  he  wrote  with 
great  perfpicu^ty.  He  applied  himfelf  with  vigour 
to  his  ftudies,  particularly  to  phylic,  in  which  he 
gnined  a  confiderable  knowledge,  though  he  never 
pradifed  it.  In  1664,  he  went  to  Germany  as  fe- 
cretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  envoy  from  the  Eng- 
lilh  co\irt  to  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg  and  forae  other 
German  princes.  In  lefs  than  a  year,  he  returned  to 
England ;  where,  among  other  fludies,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  that  of  natural  philofophy,  as  appears  from 
a  regifter  of  the  changes  of  the  air,  which  he  kept  at 
Oxford  from  June  24.  1 666,  to  March  28.  1667. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lord  Alhly, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shaftelhury,  who  Introduced  hira  in- 
to the  'converfation  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  per- 
fons  of  that  time.  In  1670,  he  began  to  form  the 
plan  of  his  ElTay  on  Human  Underftanding  ;  but  his 
employments  and  avocations  prevented  h'.ra  from  finilli- 
ing  it  then.  About  this  time  he  became  a  member  of 
•ihc  Royal  Society.  In  1672,  his  patron,  now  earl  of 
Shaftelhury,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  appoint- 
ed him  fecretary  of  the  prefentations,  which  place 
he  held  till  the  earl  refigned  the  great  fea!.  In  1673, 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  a  commiflion  of  trade,  worth 
tool,  a-ycar ;  but  that  comrailTion  was  diflolved  in 
1674.  'I'he  earl  of  Shaftelhury  being  reftored  to  fa- 
vour, and  made  prcfident  of  the  council  in  1679,  fent 
for  Mr  Locke  to  London  :  but  that  nobleman  did  not 
continue  long  in  his  port,  being  lent  prifoner  to  the 
tower ;  and  after  his  difcharge  retired  to  Holland  in 
1682. 

Mr  Locke  foUov  ed  his  patron  thither.  He  had  not 
been  abfcnt  from  England  a  year,  when  he  was  ac- 
cufed  at  court  of  having  written  certain  trails  againd 
■he  government,  which  were  afterward  difcovcred  to  be 


written  by  anot'ier  pcrfon  ;  and  in  November  1684, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  ftudent  in  Chrill-  ' 
church.  In  16S5,  '^^  Ejiglifh  envoy  at  the  Hague 
demanded  him  and  83  other  perfons  to  be  delivered  up 
by  the  dates  general :  upon  which  he  lay  concealed 
till  the  year  following  ;  and  during  this  time  formed  a 
weekly  aflembly  with  Mr  Limborch,  Mr  Le  Clerc, 
and  other  learned  men  at  Amllerdam.  In  1 6S9  he 
returned  to  Engkmd  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the 
princefs  of  Oirni^^e  •,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  his 
relloration  to  his  place  of  iludent  of  Chrill-church, 
that  it  might  appear  from  thence  that  he  had  been  un- 
juftly  deprived  of  it :  but  when  he  found  the  college 
would  admit  him  only  as  a  fupernumerary  ftudent,  he 
defifted  from  his  claim. 

Being  elleemed  a  fufferer  for  revolution  principles, 
he  might  eaiily  have  obtained  a  move  profitable  poft  ; 
but  he  contented  hiraftlf  with  that  of  commifTioner  of 
appeals,  worth  200!.  a-year,  which  was  procured  for 
him  by  the  Lord  Mordnunt  ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
he  was  oftered  an  appointment  in  a  diplomatic  charac- 
ter, but  the  infirm  fiate  of  his  health  prevented  him 
from  accepting  it.  He  went  afterwards  to  refide  with 
Sir  Francis  Mathara  and  his  lady,  at  Oates  in  Eflex, 
about  2  5  miles  from  London,  where  he  Ipent  moll  of 
his  lime  during  the  rtll  of  his  life.  In  this  agreeable 
fituation  he  enjoyed  that  health  and  vigour  which  en- 
abled him  to  exert  his  talents  in  writing  on  political  fub- 
jecls.  Hence  he  appears  in  defence  of  the  revolution 
in  one  piece  ;  and  conlidering  the  great  national  concern 
at  that  time,  the  ill  ftaie  of  the  filvcr  coin,  and  propoiing 
remedies  for  it,  in  others.  Hence  he  was  made  a  com 
miflioner  of  trade  ;;nd  plantations  in  1695,  which  en- 
gaged him  in  the  immediate  bufinefs  of  the  flate  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  church,  he  publiflied  a  treatife  the 
fame  year,  to  promote  the  fcheme  which  King  William 
had  much  at  heart,  of  a  comprehenfion  with  the^if- 
fenters.  This,  houever,  drew  him  into  one  contrp- 
verfy  ;  which  was  fcarcely  ended,  when  he  entered  into 
another  in  defence  of  his  effay,  which  held  till  1698  j 
foon  after  which  the  afihma,  his  conititutional  dil- 
ordcr,  increanng  with  his  years,  began  to  fubdue  hira  ; 
and  he  became  fo  infirm,  that  in  1700  he  refigned  his 
feat  at  the  board  of  trade,  becaufe  he  could  no  longer 
bear  the  air  of  London  lufficient  for  a  regular  attend- 
ance upon  it.  After  this  refignation  he  continued  al- 
together at  Oates ;  in  xvhich  retirement  he  employed 
the  remaining  laft  years  of  his  lite  entirely  in  t!je  ftudy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

He  died  in  1704,  aged  73.  His  writings  will  im- 
mortalize his  name.  The  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  author 
of  the  Characleriftics,  though  in  one  place  he  fpeaks 
of  Mr  Locke's  philofophy  with  feverity  ;  yet  oblerves, 
concerning,  his  ElTay  on  the  Human  Underllanding, 
in  general,  "  that  it  may  qualify  men  as  well  for  buli- 
nefs  and  the  world,  as  for  the  fciences  and  the  uni- 
verfity." His  Difcourfes  on  Government,  Letters  orj. 
Toleraticn,  and  Commentaries  on  fome  of  St  Paul's 
Epiftlcs,  are  alfo  held  in  much  elleem. 

LOCKED  lAv.-.     See  Medicink  IUx. 

LOCKMAN,  an  oflicer  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  who 
executes  tlae  orders  of  government,  much  like  our  under 
(heriff. 

LocKMAN,  an  eaftern  philofopher.     See  Lokman. 

LOCLE,  a    fmajl  tov.nin   a   diftrift  of  the  fame 
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name  in  Switzerland,  ajjacent  to  Ncuftiialcl  and  Val- 
Icngin,  and  united  with  another  named  La  Gfiaux 
de  Fund.  Both  thefe  diftrifts  occupy  fome  valleys 
formed  by  the  mountains  of  Jura  ;  the  greateft  part  of 
which  not  many  years  ago  was  one  continued  forell, 
though,  now  converted  into  fine  paJure  ground  filled 
with  tlourliliing  villages.  The  inhabitar.ts  of  thcfe 
dilkids  are  remarkable  for  their  induflry,  and  excel  in 
many  mechanical  arts,  particularly  in  watch  and  dock. 
making  ;  40,000  ivatch'^s,  it  is  (aid,  are  made  in  a  year. 

LOCRI,  or  LocRi  Epi-zephyrii,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a  town  on  the  Ionian  fea  near  the  promontory 
Zcphyrium.  The  people  were  called  Locri  and  Lo- 
crenfisy  and  are  faid  to  be  the  fiiil  who  ufed  a  code  of 
written  laws,  compiled  by  Zaleucus  Irom  the  laws  of 
the  Cretans  and  others. 

LOCRIS,  the  diilricl  or  territory  of  the  Locri. 

LocRls,  a  country  of  Achaia  in  Greece  ;  twofold, 
and  divided  by  Mount  ParnaHus.  The  Hither  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Locri  Ozolce,  called  alfo  'Zep/iyrii,  or 
Wellern,  contained  between  yEtolia  and  Phocis.  The 
Fanner  Locris  lay  beyond  ParnalTus,  running  out  to- 
wards Thermopylae,  and  reaching  to  the  Euripus  of 
Eubcea  ;  occupied  by  the  Locri  Opuntii,  and  Epicne- 
midii,  who  v.ere  called  the  Eafiern  Locri. 

LOCUS  GliOMETRicus,  dinoles  a  line  by  which  a 
local  or  indeterminate  problem  is  folved. 

A  /ecus  is  a  line,  any  point  of  which  may  equally 
folve  an  indeterm.inate  problem.  Thus  if  a  right  line 
fuffice  for  the  conftruftion  of  the  equation,  it  is  called 
iuctis  ad  reflum  ;  if  a  circle,  /gcus  ad  circulum  ;  if  a 
parabola,  /ocus  ad  parabolam  ;  if  an  ellipfis,  locus  ad 
ellipjin  :  and  fo  of  the  reft  of  the  conic  fedions. 

LOCUL AMENTA,  and  Lcculi,  in  Botany, 
cells  or  pockets:  The  internal  divifions  of  a  capfule, 
or  other  dry  feed-veffel,  encloling  the  feeds. 

LOCUST.     S;e  Gryllus,  Extomologt  Index. 

Locust: -Eaters.     See  AcridopHaci. 

American  Locust,  or  Frcg-hofiper.  See  ClCAD.\, 
Entomology  Index . 

LocvsT-Tree.  See  HYr^^EVJE-^  and  Gleditsia, 
Botany  Index. 

LOCUTIUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  fpeech 
among  the  Romans,  called  by  Livv  A:us  Lacutius. 

LOCUTORIUM.  A  hall  or  apartment  in  mona- 
fleiies  where  the  monks  and  otlier  religious  met  after 
dinner  to  converfe  together. 

LODE,  in  Mining.     S-e  Load. 

LODGMENT,  in  military  aff^^irs,  a  work  made 
by  the  befiegers  in  fome  part  of  a  fortification  (after 
the  befieged  have  been  driven  out),  to  maintain  it, 
and  be  covered  frcm  the  enemy's  fire. 

LOG,  in  the  Je.^ii'ii  antiquities,  a  menfure  which 
held  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and  confcquently  five-fixths  of 
a  pint.  There  is  mention  of  a  log,  2  Kings  vi.  25. 
under  the  name  o^^  ^  fourth  part  of  a  cab.  But  in  Levi- 
ticus the  word  log  is  often  met  with,  and  fignifits 
that  meafure  of  oi!  which  lepers  were  to  offer  at  the 
temple  after  they  were  cured  of  their  difcafe.  Dr 
Arbuthnot  fays,  that  the  log  was  a  meafure  of  li- 
quid.', the  feventy-fecond  p<irt  of  the  bath  or  ephiih,  and 
twelfth  part  of  the  bin,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of 
the  JewiQi  writers. 

Log,  a  fea  terra,  llgnifying  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  a, 
of  3  triangular,  feflorRl,'or  quadri.ijtal  figure,  on  board 


a  ihip,  generally  .ibout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  a-. J        Lo?. 
five  or  (i.^c  inches  from  the  angular  point  to  the  ciicu  n-  '       ' 

ference.  It  is  balanced  by  a  thin  plate  of  lea  1,  n  liltJ 
to  the  arch,  or  circular  fide,  fo  as  to  f«im  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  water. 

LoaLine,  a  little  coid,  or  line,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  long,  faftened  to  the  log  by  means  of 
two  legs  ab  (fi^.  4.),  one  of  which  pafles  through  a(;(_^cvix. 
hole  at  the  corner,  and  is  knotted  on  the  oppofite  lide, 
while  the  other  leg  is  attached  to  the  arch  by  a  pin 
fixed  into  another  hole,  fo  as  to  draw  out  occa- 
fionally.  By  ihefe  legs  the  log  is  hung  in  equilibrio  ; 
and  the  line  thus  annexed  to  it  is  wound  round  a  reel 
fixed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  gallery  of  the  ihip. 

This  line,  from  the  dillance  of  about  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  fathoms  off  the  log,  has  certain  knots  or  divi- 
fions, which  ought  to  be  at  lead  fifty  feet  from  each 
other  j  though  it  was  the  common  practice  at  lea  not 
to  have  t'lem  above  forty-two  feet  afunder. 

The  length  of  each  knot  0U;^ht  to  be  the  fame  part 
of  a  fe«  mile  as  half  a  minute  is  of  an  hour ;  and  ad- 
mitting the  meafurement  of  Mr  Norwood,  who  m.ikes 
a  degree  on  a  gre.at  circle  of  the  earth  to  contain 
367,200  Englilli  feet,  or  about  69^  Englith  lt:itute 
miles,  and  therefore  j'^th  part  of  it,  or  a  nautical 
mile,  will  be  6120  feet;  TT;rth  of  6120,  or  31  feet, 
(liould  be  length  of  each  knot.  But  becaufe  it  is 
fafer  to  have  the  reckoning  rather  before  the  lliip  than 
after  it,  tl>erefore  fifty  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  pro- 
per length  of  each  knot.  The  knots  are  fomctimes 
made  to  confift  only  of  forty-two  feet  each,  even  in  the 
prefent  praftice  j  and  this  method  of  dividing  the  log- 
line  was  founded  on  the  fuppofition  that  fixty  miles, 
each  of  5000  Englilh  feet,  made  a  degree;  for  xtj  o^' 
5C00  is  4ly,  or,  in  round  numbers,  42  feet.  Mari- 
ners, rather  than  quit  the  old  way,  though  known  to 
be  erroneous,  ufe  glalfes  for  half  minute  ones,  that  run 
but  24  or  25  feconJs.  They  have  alfo  uled  a  line  of 
J)  feet  to  30  feconds,  or  a  glafs  of  28  leconds  to  42 
feet.  When  this  _  is  the  cafe,  the  diftance  between 
the  knots  ihould  be  correfled  by  the  following  pro- 
portion :  as  30  is  to  50  ;  fo  is  the  number  of  feconds 
of  the  glafs  to  the  diilance  between  the  knots  upon 
the  line.  The  heat  or  moiflure  of  the  weather  has  of- 
ten a  confiderable  efFed  upon  the  glafs,  fo  as  to  make 
it  run  flower  or  fafter ;  it  iliould,  therefore,  be  fre- 
quently tried  by  the  pendulum  In  the  following  man- 
ner. O.i  a  round  nail  hang  a  firing  that  has  a  muf- 
kct  ball  fixed  to  one  end,  carefully  meafuring  bctwcca 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  the  Ibing's  loop  over  the 
peg  395^  inches,  being  the  length  of  a  fecond  pend  t- 
lum  ;  then  fwing  it,  and  count  one.  for  every  time  it 
pafTcs  under  the  peg,  beginning  at  the  fecond  time  it 
palTes  and  the  number  of  fwings  made  during  the  time 
the  glafs  is  running  out  ihows  the  feconds  it  contains. 
The  line  alfo  is  liable  to  relax  and  (brink,  and  (hould 
therefore  be  occafionally  meafurcd. 

The  ufe  of  the  log  and  line  is  to  keep  account  and 
make  an  eftimate  of  t'le  (liip's  wsy  or  diilance  run  ; 
which  is  done  by  obfcrving  the. length  of  line  unwound 
in  half  a  minute's  time,  told  by  a  half-minute  glafs ; 
for  fo  many  knots  as  run  out  in  that  time,  fo  many 
Ttriles  the  fliip  fails  in  an  hour.  Thus,  if  ih:.'rc  be  four 
knots  veered  out  in  half  a  minute,  the  fliip  ii  computed 
to  ri;n  .''o.ir  miles  an  hour. 

The. 
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The  author  of  this  advice  for  mearnrinor  the  lliip's 
way  i>  nnt  known  ;  and  no  mention  of  it  occurs  till  the 
year  1607,  in  an  Eaft  India  voyge  publilhed  by  Pur- 
chas ;  but  from  that  time  its  name  occurs  in  other  viy- 
ages  among  his  colieftions  ;  and  henceforward  it  be- 
came famous,  heini^  taken  notice  of  both  by  our  own 
authors  and  by  foreigners  ;  as  by  Gunter  in  1(123  ;  Snel- 
lius  in  1624;  Metius  in  1631;  O  ir'^tred  in  1633; 
Herigone  in  1634;  Siltonllall  in  1636;  Norwood  in 
1637)  Pournier  in  1643  >  ^"^  alraoft  by  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  on  navigation  of  every  country. 

To  Heave  the  Log,  as  they  call  it,  they  throw  it  in- 
to the  water  on  the  lee  fide,  letting  it  run  till  it  comes 
without  the  eddy  of  the  Ihiu's  wake  ;  then  one  hold- 
ing a  half-minute  glafs,  turns  it  up  jull  as  the  firll 
knot,  or  th»  mark  from  which  the  knots  begin  to  be 
reckoned,  turns  off  the  reel  (fig.  2  )  or  pafles  over  the 
item.  As  loon  as  the  glafs  is  out,  the  reel  is  llopped, 
and  the  knots  run  off  are  told,  and  their  parts  eltimated. 
It  is  ufual  to  heave  the  log  once  every  hour  in  (hips 
of  war  and  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  in  all  other  veffels 
once  in  two  hours,  allowance  being  made  for  the  wind 
having  increafed  or  abated  in  the  intervals. 

The  log  is  a  very  precarious  way  of  computing, 
and  muil  always  be  corrcfted  by  experience,  there  be- 
ing much  uncertainty  from  the  motions  of  the  fhip,  the 
winds  of  variable  force,  the  friflion  of  the  reel  and  light- 
nefs  of  the  log  in  the  courfe  of  the  current.  Yet  this  is 
a  much  more  exafl  way  of  computing  than  any  other  in 
ufe  ;  much  preferable  certainly  to  that  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe,  who  guelTed  at  the  ihip's  way  by  the 
running  of  the  froth  or  water  by  the  lliip's  fide  ;  or 
to  that  of  the  Dutch,  who  ufed  to  heave  a  chip  over- 
board, and  to  number  the  paces  they  walk  on  the  deck 
while  the  chip  fwims  between  any  two  marks  or  bulk 
heads  on  the  lide. 

C'iniftoimd  Log.  The  above-mentioned  errors,  and 
particularly  the  log's  being  fubjecl  to  drive  with  the 
motion  of  the  water  at  its  fur'ace,  whereas  the  experi- 
ment requires  it  to  be  fixed  in  the  i  lace  where  it  is 
when  the  mark  commencing  the  knots  goes  off  the  reel, 
have  been  confidered,  and  many  methods  propofcd  to 
remove  or  to  leiVen  them.  M.  Bouguer  propofed  the 
following  method.  Take  for  the  log  a  conical  piece  of 
wood,  which  fix  to  the  log  line  paffcd  through  or  along 
it-  axis,  at  about  40,  50,  or  60,  or  more  feet,  from  one 
end  ;  and  to  this  end  fix  the  diver,  which  i  a  body 
formed  of  two  equal  fquare  pieces  of  tin,  or  of  thin  iron 
plate,  fixed  at  right  angles  to  one  another  along  th.  ir 
diagonals  ;  and  its  fize  fo  fitted  to  that  of  the  cone, 
that  the  whole  -may  float.  A  cone  of  three  inches 
diameter  in  the  bjfe,  and  of  fix  inches  in  the  ilant 
height,  is  propofed  by  M.  Bouguer  to  fuit  a  diver  nade 
of  plates  about  9^  inches  fquare  ;  the  interfeclion  of 
the  diagonals  is  joined  to  tlie  log  line,  and  the  loop 
and  peg  fixed  as  in  the  common  log.  Ho  '.ever,  it  has 
been  found,  that  no  kind  of  wood  ufed  i-i  Britilh  dock 
yards,  -vhen  formed  into  a  cone  of  the  above  dimen- 
fions,  will  float  a  diver  made  of  ftout  tin  nlates,  one  fide 
of  the  fquare  beinp  (jj  inches.  Such  a  diver  weighing 
l-Jlb:  avoirdupois,  required  to  float  it  a  cone  of  five 
inches  diameter  and  twelve  inches  on  the  flant  fide,  fo 
as  the  pomt  of  the  cone,  which  was  made  of  light  fir, 
(hould  jull  appear  above  the  water.  Ndw,  fupoofing 
.one  fide-of  fuch  a  fquare  tin  diver  to  be  about  ten  inches, 


and  made  of  plates  only  two  thirds  of  the  tMc'-ne's  of 
the  former,  fuch  a  diver  would  weigh,  with  its  folder, 
about  20  ounces,  and  can  t^e  floated  by  a  light  nr  cone 
of  four  inches  diameter  in  the  bale,  ai;  j  ten  inches  in 
the  flant  height  or  length  ;  and  fuch  a  compound  log 
might  perhaps  be  found  on  trial  to  be  affeded  by  about 
as  much  again  as  that  propofed  by  M.  Bouguer ;  and 
confequent'y  the  difference  betiveen  the  numbers 
given  by  the  common  log  and  compound  log,  mull  be 
augmented  by  fvo  thirds  of  iti'elf  for  the  necclTiry  cor- 
•  reftion,  as  below.  When  the  compound  log  of  B  )U- 
giter,  above  defcribed,  is  hove  overboard,  the  diver 
will  fink  too  deep  to  be  much  affefted  by  the  current 
or  motion  of  water  at  the  lurfacc,  and  the  log  v.  ill 
thereby  keep  more  lieadily  in  the  place  where  it  firft 
fell  ;  and  confequently  the  knots  ran  off  the  reel 
will  fliow  more  accurately  the  fhip's  rale  of  failim^. 
As  the  common  log  is  affefted  by  the  whole  motion 
of  the  current,  fo  this' compound  log  will  feel  only  a 
part  thereof,  viz.  fuch  a  part  nearly  as  the  refiltance 
■of  the  cone  is  to  the  refiftance  of  the  diver;  then  the 
refiftances  of  the  above  cone  and  diver  are  about  as  i 
to  5  ;  and  confequently  this  log  will  drive  but  one- 
fifth  part  of  what  the  common  log  would  do  ;  and  fo 
the  Ihip's  true  run  will  be  affeded  by  one-fifth  only  of 
the  motion  of  the  w.iters.  To  obtain  the  true  rate  of 
failing,  it  will  be  proper  to  heave  alternately,  hour  and 
hour,  the  common  log,  and  this  compound  log  ;  then 
the  difference  ot  their  knots  run  off,  augmented  by  its 
one-fourth  part,  is  the  corredion  ;  which  applied  to  the 
knots  of  the  common  log,  will  give  the  fliip's  true  rate 
of  failing  at  the  middle  time  between  the  hours  when 
thefe  logs  were  hove.  The  correelion  is  .additive  when 
the  co'ii  pound  log's  run  is  the  greatelt,  other  wife  it  is 
fubtradive.  To  find  the  courfe  made  good  :  increafe 
the  obferved  angle  between  the  log  lines  by  one-fourth 


part  ; 


nd   this  gives  the  corredion   to  be  applied  to 


the  apparent  courfe,  or  the  oppofite  of  that  Ihown  by 
the  comm.  n  log  ;  the  corrcdion  is  to  be  applied  to  the 

•j   I'f'    f  of  the  apparent  courfe,  when  the  bearing  of 

the  common  log  is  to  the   \    ■  ^y  ^  {•    of  the    compound 

log.  Or  thus  :  the  lengths  run  off  both  logs,  toge- 
ther with  their  bearings,  being  known  ;  in  a  card  or 
compafs  apply  the  knots  run  off,  taken  from  a  fcale 
of  equal  parts  along  their  refpedive  bearings  from  the 
centre  ;  join  the  ends  ;  and  in  this  line  produced,  on 
the  fide  next  the  compound  log's  length,  take  one- 
fourth  of  the  interval  j  then  a  line  drawn  from  the 
end,  thus  produced,  to  the  centre  of  the  card,  will 
fliow  the  true  courfe  and  diftance  made  good.  When 
a  current,  fuch  as  a  tide,  runs  to  any  depth,  the  velo- 
city of  that  current  may  be  much  better  afcertpined  by 
the  compound  log  than  by  the  common  one,  provid- 
ed the  diver  does  not  defcend  louer  than  the  run  of 
the  current ;  for  as  thofe  (hips  which  are  deepeft  im- 
merged,  drive  faftefl  with  the  tide  ;  fo  the  diver,  by 
being  aded  on  below,  as  well  as  the  log  on  the  fur- 
fate,  their  joint  motion  will  give  the  total  effed  of  the 
current's  motion  better  than  what  could  be  derived 
from  the  motion  at  the  furface  only.  Alfo,  by  fuch  a 
compound  log,  the  depth  to  which  any  current  runs 
may  be  eafily  tried. 

Other  Logs.  We  have  an  account  in  the  voyage  to  the 
North 


Log. 


P'ate 

Gxcvn. 
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Nortli  Pole,  p.  97.  of  two  other  logs,  \fliich  were  tried 
'  by  Captain  Piiipps  :  one  invented  by  Mr  Ruffel,  the 
otlier  by  Foxon  ;  both  conllrufled  upon  this  principle, 
that  a  fpiral,  in  proceeding  its  own  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis  through  a  refiiling  medium,  makes  one 
revolution  round  the  axis  ;  if,  therefore,  the  revolutions 
of  the  fpiral  are  regillered,  the  number  of  times  it  has 
gone  its  own  length  through  the  water  will  be  known. 
In  both  thefe  the  motion  ;of  the  fpiral  in  the  water  is 
coraniunicated  to  the  clockwork  within  board,  by 
means  of  a  Imall  line  faftened  at  one  end  to  the  Ipiral, 
which  tows  it  after  the  fliip,  and  at  the  other  to  a 
fpindle,  which  fcts  the  clockwork  in  motion.  That 
invented  by  Mr  Ruflel  h;>s  a  half  fpiral  of  two  threads, 
made  of  copper,  and  a  fmall  dial  with  clockwork,  to 
regiller  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fpiral.  The  other 
log  has  a  whole  fpiral  of  wood  with  one  thread,  and  a 
larger  piece  of  clockwork  with  three  dials,  two  of 
them  to  mark  ,the  diftance,  and  the  other  divided  into 
knots  and  fathoms,  to  fliow  the  rate  by  the  half  mi- 
nute glafs,  for  the  convenience  of  comparing  it  with  the 
log.  This  kind  of  log  will  have  the  advantage  of 
every  other  in  fmooth  water  and  moderate  weather  ; 
and  it  will  be  ufeful  in  finding  the  trim  of  a  (hip 
■when  alone,  in  furveying  a  coaft  in  a  fingle  fliip,  or  in 
meafuring  dillances  in  a  boat  between  headlands  and 
ihoals  ;  but  it  is  fubjeft  to  other  inconveniences,  which 
will  not  render  it  a  proper  fubllitute  for  the  common 

Perpetual  Loa,  a  machine  fo  called  by  its  inventor, 
Mr  Gottlieb  of  London,  is  intended  for  keeping  a  con- 
ftant  and  regular  account  of  the  rate  of  a  fliip's  velocity 
in  the  interval  of  heaving  the  log. 

Fig.  I-.  is  a  reptefentation  of  the  whole  machine  ; 
the  lower  part  of  which,  EFG,  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of 
the  keel  ;  H  reprcfenting  only  the  boundary  line  of  the 
fhip's  figure.  EF  are  the  feftion  of  a  wooden  external 
cafe,  left  open  at  the  ends  KL,  to  admit  the  paflage 
of  the  water  during  the  motion  of  the  fhip.  At  M  is 
a  copper  grating,  placed  to  obftnift  the  entrance  of 
any  dirt,  &.c.  into  the  machine.  I  is  a  fefiion  of  a 
■water  wheel,  made  from  6  to  i  2  inches  in  diameter,  as 
may  be  neceffary,  v.ith  floatboards  upon  its  circumfer- 
ence, like  a  common  ■ivater  wheel,  that  turn  by  the 
refillance  of  the  water  paffing  through  the  channel 
LK.  It  turns  upon  a  (houldered  axis,  reprefented  by 
the  vertical  feftion  at  K.  When  the  fliip  is  in  motion, 
the  refinance  of  the  water  through  the  channel  LK 
turns  round  the  wheel  I.     This  wheel,  by  means  of  a 
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pinion,  is  connefled  with  and  turns  the  rod  contained  I-oj- 
in  the  long  copper  tube  N.  This  rod,  by  a  pinion  ^—^~~ 
fixed  at  its  upper  extremity,  is  conncftcd  with  and 
turns  upon  the  whole  fyllcm  of  wheils  contained  in 
the  dial  of  the  cafe  ABCD.  This  dial,  by  means  of 
the  copper  tube  N,  may  be  fixed  to  any  convenient 
place  aboard  the  fliip.  In  the  front  of  tlie  dial  are 
leveral  ufeful  circular  graduations,  as  follow  :  The  re- 
ference by  the  dotted  line  A  has  a  hand  which  is 
moved  by  the  wheels  within,  which  points  cut  the  mo- 
tion of  the  (hip  in  fathoms  of  6  feet  each.  The  circle 
at  B  has  a  hand  (liowing  the  knots,  at  the  rate  of  48 
feet  for  each  knot  :  and  is  to  be  oblerved  with  the  half- 
minute  glafs  at  any  time.  The  circle  at  C  has  a  fliort 
and  a  long  hand  ;  the  former  of  v;'hich  points  out  the 
miles  in  land  meafure,  and  the  latter  or  longer  the 
number  of  knots  contained  in  each  mile,  viz.  1 28,  , 
which  is  in  the  fame  proportion  to  a  mile  as  6d  minutes 
to  the  hour  in  the  reckoning.  At  e,  a  fmall  portion  of 
a  circle  is  feen  through  the  front  plate  called  the  rcgijler; 
which  lliows,  in  the  courfe  of  24  hours  (if  the  Ihip  is  ■ 
upon  one  tack),  the  diftance  in  miles  that  flie  has  run  ; 
and  in  the  24  hours  the  mariner  need  take  but  one 
obfervation,  as  this  regifter  fcrves  as  an  ufeful  check 
upon  the  fathoms,  knots,  and  miles,  (hown  upon  the 
two  other  circles. 

/  Is  a  plate  ftiowing  100  degrees  or  6oco  miles, 
and  alfo  adls  as  another  regifter  or  check  ;  and  is  ufe- 
ful in  cafe  of  anv  miftake  being  made  in  obferving  the 
diftance  run  by  the  other  circles.  The  reckoning  by 
thefe  circles,  without  fear  of  miftake,  may  therefore 
be  continued  to  nearly  i  2,coo  miles. 

A  communication  from  this  macliine  may  eafily  be 
made  to  the  captain's  bedfide,  where  by  touching  a 
fpring  only,  a  bell  in  the  head  ABCD  will  found  as 
many  times  in  a  half  minute  as  the  fliip  fails  miles  in  an 
hour. 

ZoG-Bonr^,  a  fort  of  table,  divided  into  feveral  co- 
lumns, containing  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  the  courfe  of  the  ftiip,  and  all 
the  material  occurrences  that  happen  during  the  24 
hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon  5  together  with  the  lati- 
tude by  obfervation.  From  this  table  the  ofticcrs  of 
the  ftiip  are  furnilhed  with  materials  to  compile  their 
journals. 

LoG-Booh,  a  book  into  which  the  contents  of  the  log- 
board  is  daily  copied  at  noon,  together  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  deferving  notice  that  may  happen  to  the  fhip, 
either  at  fea  or  ia  a  harbour.    See  Navig.\tion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

'  I  HF,  labour  and  time  required  for  performing  the 
-*•  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplication,  divifion, 
and  the  extraftion  of  roots,  were  at  one  time  confider- 
able  obliaclfs  to  the  improvement  of  various  branches 
of  knouledge,  and  in  particular  the  fciencc  of  aftro- 
nomy.  P.ut  about  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  and 
i.he  beginning  of  the  17th,  feveral  mathematicians  be- 


gan toconfiderby  what  means  they  might  fimplify  thefe 
operations,  or  fubllitute  for  them  others  more  eafily 
performed.  Their  efforts  produced  fome  ingenious  con- 
trivances for  abridging  calculations  ;  but  of  thefe  the 
moft  complete  by  fur  was  that  of  John  Na/>ier  Baron  of 
Merchijlon  in  Scotland,  who  invented  a  fyftem  of  num- 
bers called  logarithms,  which  were  fo  adapted  to  the 
numbers  to  be  multiplied,  or  divided,  that  thefe  being 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table,   each  oppof.te   to  the 

number 
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number  called  its  logaritlim,  the  produfl  of  any  two 
I  numbers  in  the  table  was  found  by  the  addition  of  their 
logarithms;  and.  On  the  tontrary,  the  quotient  ariling 
from  the  divifion  of  one  number  by  another  was  found 
by  the  fubtraftion  of  the  logarithm  of  the  divifor  from 
that  of  the  dividend  ;  and  fimilar  fimplifications  took 
place  in  the  ftill  more  laborious  operations  of  involu- 
tion and  evolution.  But  before  we  proceed  to  relate 
aEore  particularly  the  circumflances  of  this  invention, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  nature 
of  logarithms,  and  of  the  circumflances  which  render 
them  of  ufe  in  calculation. 

Let  there  be  formed  two  feries  of  numbers,  the  one 
conftituting  a  geometrical  progreflion,  the  iirft  term  of 
■which  is  unity  or  i,  snd  the  common  ratio  any  num- 
ber whatever,  and  the  other  an  arithmetical  progreflion, 
the  firft  term  of  which  is  o,  and  the  common  difference 
alio  any  immber  whatever  •,  (but  as  a  particular  ex- 
ample we  (hall  fuppofe  the  common  ratio  of  the  geome- 
trical leries  to  be  2,  and  the  common  diflerence  of  the 
arithmetical  feries  i ),  and  let  the  two  feries  be  written 
oppofite  to  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  table,  thus : 


Geom.  Pro». 

Arith.  Pro 

I 

0 

2 

I 

4 

2 

8 

3 

i6 

4 

.^2 

5 

64 

6 

128 

7 

2j6 

8 

512 

9 

IC24 

10 

2C48 

11 

4-93 

12 

&c. 

&c. 

The  two  feries  being  thus  arranged,  the  terms  in 
the  arithmetical  feries  are  called  the  logaritlims  of  the 
correfponding  terms  of  the  geometrical  feries ;  that 
is,  O  is  the  logarithm  of  i,  and  1  is  the  logsrithm 
ef  2,  and  2  is  the  loga:ithm  of  4,  and  3  that  of  8, 
and  io  on. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  two  feries  are  related 
to  each  other,  it  will  readily  appear  by  induction  that 
the  logarithms  of  the  tenns  of  the  geometncal  feries 
have  the  two  following  properties  : 

1.  The  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two  numbers 
or  terms  in  the  geometrical  feries  is  equal  to  the  loga- 
rithm of  that  number,  or  term  of  the  feries,  which  is 
equal  to  their  product. 

For  example,  let  the  terms  of  the  geometrical  feries 
be  4  and  32  ;  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  feries  cor- 
refponding  to  them  (that  is,  their  logarithms)  are  2 
and  5  •,  now  the  produtl  of  the  numbers  is  1  28,  and  the 
fum  of  their  logarithms  is  7 ;  and  it  appears  by  infpee- 
tion  of  the  two  fciits,  that  the  latter  number  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  former,  agreeing  with  the  propofition 
we  are  illuftrating.  In  like  manner,  if  the  numbers  or 
terms  of  the  geometrical  feries  be  16  and  64,  the  lo- 
garithms of  which  are  4  and  6,  we  find  from  the  table 
that  iozr4-f6  is  the  logarithm  of  1024=16  X  64  ; 
3nd  fo  of  any  other  numbers  in  the  t.ible. 


2,  The  differehce  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two  num-  Introduc- 
bers,  or  terms  of  the  geometrical  feries,  is  equal  to  the       tion. 
logarithm  of  that  term  of  the  feries  which  is  equal  to  ^~~v 
the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divilion  ot  the  one  number 
by  the  other. 

Take  for  example  the  terms  128  and  32,  the  lo- 
garithms of  which  are  7  and  5  ;  the  greater  of  thefe 
numbers  divided  by  the  lefs  h  4,  and  tl.c  difference  of 
their  logarithms  is  2  ;  and  by  infpefling  the  two  feries, 
this  laft  number  will  be  found  to  be  the  logarithm 
of  the  former.  In  like  manner,  if  the  terms  of  the 
geometrical  feries  be  1024  and  16,  the  logarithms 
of  which  are  10  and  4,  we  find  that  1 024 -=-16^=64, 
and  that  10 — 4  =  6;  now  it  appears  from  the  table 
that  the  latter  number,  viz.  6,  i#  the  logarithm  of  the 
former  64. 

Thefe  tw-o  properties  of  logarithms,  the  fecond  of 
which  indeed  is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  firll, 
enable  us  to  find  with  great  facility  the  produfl  or 
the  quotient  of  any  t^vo  terras  of  a  geometrical  feries 
to  which  there  is  adapted  an  arithmetical  feries,  fo  that 
each  number  has  its  logarithm  oppofite  to  it,  as  in  the 
preceding  fliort  table.  For  it  is  evident,  that  to  mul- 
tiply two  numbers  we  have  only  to  add  their-  loga- 
rithms, and  oppofite  to  tliat  logarithm  which  is  the  fum 
we  (hall  find  the  prcduft  required.  Thus,  to  mul- 
tiply 16  by  128;  to  the  logarithm  of  16,  which  is 
4,  we  add  the  logarithm  of  128,  which  is  7,  and  op- 
pofite to  the  fum  1  l,  v,e  fird  2048,  the  produft  fought. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  divide  any  number  in  the  table 
by  any  other  number,  we  muft  Ibbtriifl  the  logarithm 
of  the  divifor  from  that  of  the  dividend,  and  look  for 
the  remainder  among  the  logarithms,  and  oppofite  to 
it  we  iliall  find  the  number  fought.  Thus,  to  di- 
vide 2C48  by  128,  from  11,  which  is  the  logarithm 
of  2048  we  fubtrati  7,  the  logarithm  of  128,  and 
oppofite  to  the  remainder  4  we  find  16,  the  quotient 
fought. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  any  number  of  geometrical  means 
to  be  intcrpofed  between  each  two  adjoining  terms  of 
the  preceding  geometrical  feries,  and  the  fame  number 
of  arithmetical  means  berv-een  every  two  adjoining 
terms  of  the  arithmetical  feries ;  then,  as  the  refalts  will 
Hill  be  a  geometrical  and  an  arithmetical  leries,  the  in- 
terpolated terms  of  the  latter  v. ill  be  the  logarithms  of 
the  correfponding  terms  of  the  former,  and  the  two  new 
feries  will  have  the  very  fame  properties  as  the  original 
feries. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  number  of  interpolated  means  to 
be  very  great,  it  vrili  fallow  that  among  the  terms  of 
the  refulting  geometrical  feries,  fome  one  or  other  will 
be  found  nearly  equal  to  any  propofed  number  what- 
ever. Therefore,  although  tlie  preceding  tsblc  exhi- 
bits the  logarithms  of  i,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  but  does 
not  contain  the  logarithms  of  the  intermediate  num- 
bers, 3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  &c.  yet  it  is  ealy  to  conceive 
that  a  table  might  be  formed  by  interpolation  which 
(hsuld  contain,  am.ni;;  the  terms  of  the  geometrical  le- 
ries, all  numbers  \\h,-.tcv;r  to  a  certain  ex'enl,  (or  at  leaft 
others  very  nearly  Lqu;'l  to  them)  together  with  their 
logarithms.  If  iuch  a  table  were  conftrudled,  or  at 
leaft  if  fuch  terms  of  the  geometrical  piogrelhou  were 
found  together  with  their  logarithms,  as^  were  either 
accuratelv  equal  to,  or  coincided  nearly  with,  all  num- 
bers 
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Introduc-   bers  uitliin  certain  limits,  (for  example  between  I  and 

"'^"-       I0003o)  then,  as  otten  as  u-e  had  occafion  to  multiply 

'  or  divide  any  numbers  cont.iined  in  that  table  we  tiiit^ht 

evidently  obtain   the   proJucls   or  quotients  by  the  lim- 

ple  operations  of  addition  and  fubtradion. 

The  firft  invention  of  logarithms  has  been  attributed 
by  fome  to  Lon^omontanus^  an-1  by  others  to  "jiijle  Byrgc, 
two  mathematicians  who  were  cotcmporary  with  Lord 
Napier ;  but  there  is  no  realon  to  fuppofe  that  either  of 
thele  anticipated  him,  for  L<jngomonianitt  never  publiili- 
ed  any  thing  on  the  fubjed,  although  he  lived  thirty- 
three  years  after  Napier  had  made  known  his  diicovery  ; 
and  as  to  Bt/rge,  he  is  indeed  known  to  have  printed  a 
table  contan.mg  an  arithmetical  and  a  geometrical  pro- 
greflion  written  oppoiite  to  each  other,  lo  as  to  form  in 
effect  a  fyllem  of  logarithms  ot  the  fame  kind  as  thofe 
invented  by  Napier,  without  however  explaining  their 
nature  and  ufe,  although  it  appears  from  the  title  he 
intended  tc  do  fo,  but  was  probably  prevented  by  fome 
cauie  unknown  to  us.  But  this  work  was  not  printed 
till  1620,  lix  years  after  Napier  had  publilhed  his  dif- 
covery. 

It  is  therefore  with  good  reafon  that  Napier  is  now 
univerfally  confidered  as  the  firft,  and  moll  probably  as 
the  only  inventor.  This  dil'covtry  he  publilhed  in  the 
year  1614  in  a  book  entitled  Mirijici  Logarithmorum 
Canonif  Dcjiriptio,  but  he  referved  the  conltruction  of 
the  numbers  till  the  opinion  of  the  learned  concerning 
his  invention  Ihould  be  knoivn.  His  work  contains  a 
table  of  the  natural  fines  and  connes,  and  their  loga- 
rithms for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  as  alfo  the 
differences  betneen  the  logarithmic  fines  and  colines, 
which  are  in  effecl  the  logarithmic  tangents.  There  is 
no  table  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers  5  but  precepts  are 
given,  by  which  they,  as  well  as  the  logarithmic  tan- 
gents, may  be  found  from  the  table  of  natural  and  lo- 
garithmic fines. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  logarithms,  Nopier  fiip- 
pofes  fime  determinate  line  which  reprefents  the  radius 
of  a  circle  to  be  continually  diminillied,  fo  as  to  have 
fucceffively  all  poffible  values,  and  thus  to  be  equal 
to  every  fine,  one  atter  another,  throughout  the  qua- 
drant. And  he  fuppofes  this  diminution  to  be  effected 
by  a  point  moving  from  one  extremity  towards  the  other 
extremity,  (or  rather  Ibme  point  very  near  it),  with  a  mo- 
tion that  is  not  uniform,  but  becomes  flower  and  flower, 
and  fuch,  that  if  the  whole  time  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  motion  be  conceived  to  be  divided 
into  a  very  great  number  of  equal  portions,  the  decre- 
ments taken  away  in  each  of  thefe  ihall  be  to  one  ano- 
ther as  the  refpeciive  remainders  of  the  line.  Accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  line  to  decreafe,  it  is 
eafy  to  (hew  that  at  the  end  of  any  fucceffive  equal  in- 
tervals of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  the 
portions  of  the  line  which  remain  will  conftitute  a  de- 
creafing  geometrical  progrefiion. 

Again,  he  fuppofes  another  line  to  be  generated  by 
a  point  which  moves  along  it  equab'y,  or  which  paiTes 
over  equal  intervals  of  it  in  equal  times.  Thus  the  por- 
tions of  the  line  generated  at  the  end  of  any  equal  fjc- 
ceflive  intervals  of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  mo- 
tion will  form  a  feries  of  quantities  In  arithmetical  pro- 
gr'-flion.  Now  if  the  two  motion";  be  fuppofed  to  be- 
gin together,  at  the  end  of  anv  equal  intervals  of  time 
the   remainders  of  the   one   line   v.ijl  torm  a  feries  of 
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quantities  in   geometrical   progrefiion,  and   the  ccrref-  Inirodnc- 
ponding  portions  generated  of  the  other  line,   will  con- ,     ^'°"" 
liitute  a  feries  in   arithmetical   progrcllion,  fo  that   the         ' 
latter  will   be  the   logarithms  of  the  former.     And  as 
the  terms  of  the  geometrical  progrcflion   decreafe   con- 
tinually from  radius,  which  is  the  greatefl  term,  to  o, 
while  the  terms  of  the  correlponding  arithmetical  pro- 
greflion  increafe  from  o  upwards,  according  to  Napier's 
fyllem  the  logarithm  of  radius  is  o,  and  the  logarithms 
of  the   lines   from   radius  down   to   o,   are  a  leiies  of 
numbers  increafing  from  o  to  infinite. 

The  velocities  or  degrees  ot  quicknefs  with  which 
the  motions  commence  may  have  to  each  other  any  ratio 
whatever,  and  by  affuniing  differei-.t  ratios  we  Ihall 
have  different  fyfttnis  of  logarithms.  Napier  fuppofed 
the  velocities  to  be  equal;  but  the  lyllem  oi  logarithms 
produced  in  confequence  of  this  afluniption  having  been, 
found  to  have  fome  difadvantages,  it  has  been  long  dil- 
ufed,  and  a  more  convenient  one  fubllituted  inftead  of 
it,  as  we  Ihall  prefently  have  occafion  to  explain. 

Napier's  work  having  been  written  in  Latin  was 
tranllated  into  Englirti  by  Mr  Edward  Wright^  an  in- 
genious mathematician  of  that  period,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  principles  of  what  is  commonly  though  errone- 
oufly  called  Mercator''s  failing.  The  tranflation  was 
fent  to  Napier  for  his  perulal,  and  returned  with  his 
approbation,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  lines,  intimating 
that  he  intended  to  make  feme  alteration  in  the  fylient 
of  logarithms  in  a  fecond  edition.  Mr  Wright  died 
foon  after  he  received  back  his  tranflation  ;  but  it  was 
publiflitd  after  his  death,  in  the  year  i6i6,  accom- 
panied with  a  dedication  by  his  fon  to  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  ar.d  a  preface  by  Henri/  Briggs,  who  after- 
wards dilfinguiflied  hirafelf  fo  much  by  his  improvement 
of  logarithms.  Mr  Briggs  likcwife  gave  in  this  work 
the  defcription  and  draught  of  a  fcale  which  had  been 
invented  by  IVrig/a,  as  alfo  various  methods  of  his  own 
for  finding  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  and  the  contrary, 
by  means  of  Nn pier's  table,  the  ufe  of  which  had  been 
attended  with  fome  inconvenience  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining only  fuch  numbers  as  were  the  natural  fiwes  to 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant  and  their  logarithms. 
There  v.-as  an  additional  inconvenience  in  uilng  the 
table,  arifing  from  the  logarithms  being  partly  pofitive 
and  partly  negative  ;  the  latter  of  thefe  was,  hovvever, 
well  remedied  by  7o/in  Hpeidcll  in  his  Ne'M  Logarithms^ 
firft  publilhed  in  the  year  16 19,  which  contained  the 
fines,  cofines,  tangents,  cotangents,  fecants,  and  cofe- 
cants,  and  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be  all  pofitive  ; 
and  the  former  was  ftill  more  compk-tcly  removed  by  an 
additional  table,  which  he  gave  in  the  fixth  imprelTion 
of  his  work,  in  the  year  1624,  and  which  contained  the 
logarithms  of  the  whole  numbers  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.  to 
1000,  together  with  their  differences  and  arithmetical 
complements,  &c.  This  table  is  now  commonly  call- 
ed hiiptrbolic  logarillui:s,  bccaufe  the  numbers  ferve  to 
expreit  the  areas  contained  between  a  hyperbola  and 
its  afymptote,  and  limited  by  ordinates  drawn  parallel 
to  the  other  aR-mptotc.  This  name,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly improper,  as  the  fame  fpaces  may  rcprefent  the 
logarithms  of  any  fyllem  whatever,  (fee  Ft.uxiONS 
#.52.  Ex.5.) 

In    I  719   Robert  Napier,  fon  of  the  inventor  of  lo- 
garithms,   publiilied    a  fecond    edition    of  his    father's 
Lvgarilhin'jrum   Canonis    Defcriplio.     And    along  with 
I  this 
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this    tl-ie  promiied  Logariihmorum  Canonis  CunJlruBio, 


and  other  pieces  written  by  his  father  and  Mr  Br 
An  exaft  copy  of  the  fame  two  works  in  one  vohime 
was  alfo  printed  in  1620  at  Lyons  in  France.  In  161  8 
or  1619  Benjamin  Ur/titus,  mathematician  to  the  eleftor 
of  Brandenhurflj,  publifhed  Napier's  tables  of  looarithms 
in  his  Curfus  Mathematicus,  to  which  he  added  fome 
tables  of  propnriional  parts',  and  in  1624  he  printed 
his  Trigonometrta ,  with  a  table  of  natural  lineSj^and  their 
logarithms  of  the  Nauierean  kind  and  form,  to  every  ten 
fccond^  of  the  quadrant. 

In  the  fame  year,  1624,  the  celebrated  'John  Kepler 
publifhed  at  Marpurg  logarithms  of  nearly  tlie  fame 
kind,  under  the  title  of  Chtlias  Logariilimorum  ad  lo- 
luiem  Nuinpns  RolunJos,  pnemijfa  Demonjlraliune  ligi- 
r.ina  Onus  Logaritlttnorum  eorumque  Ufus,  &.c.  and  in 
the  following  year  he  publifhed  a  fupplement  to  this 
work.  In  the  preface  to  this  laft  he  fays,  that  feveral 
of  the  profeflbrs  of  mathematics  in  Upper  Germany, 
and  more  efpecially  thofe  of  them  who  were  fomewhat 
advanced  in  years,  and  were  grown  averfe  to  new  me- 
thods of  reafoning  that  carried  them  out  of  the  old  doc- 
trines and  principles  with  which  habit  had  rendered 
them  familiiir,  doubted  in  fome  degree  whether  Napier's 
demonllration  of  the  property  of  logarithms  was  perfect- 
ly true,  and  whether  the  application  of  them  to  trigo- 
nometrical calculations  might  not  be  unfafe  and  lead 
the  calculator  who  fliculd  trufl  in  them  to  erroneous 
refults  ;  and  in  either  cafe,  whether  the  doftrine  were 
true  or  not,  they  coi^fidered  Napier's  demonllration  of 
it  as  illegitimate  and  unfatisfaftory  This  opinion  in- 
duced Kepl.r  to  compofe  the  above-mentioned  work,  in 
which  the  whole  do(5>rine  is  treated  in  a  manner  ftriftly 
geometrical,  and  free  from  the  confiderations  of  motion 
which  the  German  mathematicians  had  objefted  to 
(and  not  without  reafon)  in  Napier's  mode  of  treating 
the  fuljcfl. 

On  the  publication  of  Napier's  logarithms,  Mr  Henry 
Bn'ggs,  fome  time  profelTor  of  geometry  in  Grefham 
college  London,  and  afterwards  Savillan  profeiTor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford  (whom  we  have  already  mentioned) 
applied  himfelt  with  great  eErneflnefs  to  their  fludy  and 
improvement,  and  it  appears  that  he  had  projected  at 
an  early  period  that  advantageous  change  in  the  fyllera 
which  ha>  fince  taken  place.  From  the  particular  view 
which  Napier  took  of  the  fubjefl,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  conceived  logarithms  to  be  generated,  it  hap- 
pened that  in  his  fylfem,  the  logarithms  of  a  feries  of 
numbers  which  increafed  in  a  decuple  ratio,  (as  i,  lo, 
100,  1000,  &.C.)  formed  a  decreafmg  arithmetical  feries, 
the  common  difTercnce  of  the  terms  of  which  was 
2.3205851.  But  it  occurred  to  Briggs  that  it  would 
be  better  and  more  conformable  to  the  received  deci- 
mal notation,  to  adopt  a  fyflem  in  which  the  logarithms 
ofttie  terms  of  fuch  a  geometrical  feries  lliould  diiTer 
,  from  each  other  by  unity  or  j .  This  idea  Briggs  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  his  leflurei,  and  alfo  to 
Napier  himfelf.  He  even  went  twice  to  Edinburgh  to 
fee  him,  and  to  converfe  with  him  upon  the  fubjeff; 
and  on  his  iirft  viiit  Napier  faid  that  he  had  alfo  forra- 
eily  thought  of  the  fame  improvement,  but  that  he 
chofe  to  jubliih  the  logarithms  he  had  previoully  cal- 
culated, till  fuch  time  as  his  health  and  convenience 
wo'.iM  ?.rtnv  him  to  make  others  more  commodious. 
And  whereas  in  the  change  which  Briggs  propofed,  it 


was  intended  to  make  the  logarithms  of  the  fines  to  in- 
creafe  from  o  (the  logarithm  of  radius)  to  infinity, 
while  the  fines  thenifelves  fhould  decreafe,  it  was  fug- 
gefted  to  him  by  Napier  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  them  increaii;  fo  that  o,  infiead  of  being  the  lo- 
garithm of  radius,  fhould  be  the  logarithm  of  I  ;  and 
that  lOOOOO,  &c.  fhould  be  the  logarithm  of  radius; 
and  this  Briggs  admitted  would  be  an  improvement  ; 
and  having  changed  the  numbers  he  had  already  cal- 
culated fo  as  to  make  them  fult  Napier's  modification 
of  his  plan,  he  returned  with  them  next  year  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  fubmitted  them  to  his  perufal. 

It  appears  therefore  that  Briggs  was  the  inventor  of 
this  improved  fyflem  of  logarithms  which  has  fince 
been  univerfally  adopted,  and  that  the  only  fhare  that 
Napier  had  in  it  was  his  fuggeftlng  to  Briggs  to  begin 
with  the  low  number  i,  and  to  make  the  logarithms, 
or  the  artificial  numbers,  as  Napier  had  always  called 
them,  to  increafe  with  the  natural  numbers,  inflead  of 
decreafing,  which  made  no  alteration  in  the  figures,  but 
only  in  their  affeSions  or  figns,  changing  them  from 
negative  to  pofitive. 

On  Briggs's  return  from  Edinburgh,  in  1 61 7,  he 
printed  the  firfl  thoufand  logarithms  to  eight  places  of 
figures,  befides  the  index,  with  the  title  of  Logarithmo- 
rxtm  Chilias  prima ;  but  thefe  feem  not  to  have  been 
publifhed  till  after  the  death  of  Napier,  which  happen- 
ed in  161 8,  for  in  his  preface  lie  exprelfes  a  hope,  that- 
the  circumllances  which  led  to  a  change  in  the  fyflem 
would  be.explained  in  Napier's  pollhumous  work,  which 
was  prefently  to  appear.  But  although  Napier  had  in- 
timated in  a  note  he  had  given  in  Wright's  tranilatiou 
of  the  Canon  Mirificm,  as  well  as  his  Rabdologia,  print- 
ed in  1617,  that  he  intended  to  alter  the  fcale,  yet  he 
altogether  omits  to  flate  that  Briggs  either  was  the  firft 
to  think  of  this  improvement,  or  at  leafl  to  publifh  it 
to  the  world.  And  as  the  fame  filence  on  this  point 
was  obferved  in  Napier's  pofthumous  work  publifhed 
in  1619  by  his  fon,  Briggs  took  occafion  in  the  preface 
to  his  Arithmetica  Logaritkmica  to  alTert  his  claims  to  the 
improvement  he  had  now  carried  into  execution. 

The  lludied  filence  which  Napier  feems  to  have  ob- 
ferved refpefting  the  improvement  of  the  fyflem,  which 
Briggs  had  communicated  to  him,  has  given  jufl  reafon 
to  fufpeft  that  he  wilhed  to  be  confidered  as  the  author 
of  that  improvement,  as  well  as  the  original  inventor. 
But  although  it  is  poflible  that  he  thought  of  it  as  foon 
"as  Briggs,  it  would  feem  to  have  been  no  more  than 
juftice,  if,  when  announcing  his  intended  change  of  the 
fcale,  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  fame  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  Briggs  as  well  as  to  himfelf. 

In  1620  Mr  Edmund  Gun ter  publifhed  his  Canon  of 
Triangles,  which  contains  the  artificial  or  logarithmic 
fines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  to  feven  places  of  fi- 
gures befides  the  index,  the  logarithm  of  radius  being 
10.  Thcfe  logarithms  are  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  Napier  and  Briggs,  and  they  were 
the  firrt  tables  of  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  that 
were  publilhed  of  this  iort.  Gunter  alfo  in  1623  re- 
printed the  fame  in  his  book  de  SeBore  et  Kad:o,  toge- 
ther with  the  Chilias  prima  of  Briggs  ;  and  in  the  lame 
year  he  applied  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  fines,  and 
tangents,  to  flraight  lines  drawn  upon  a  ruler.  Tnis 
intlrument  is  now  in  comm.on  ufe  for  navigati  n  md  o- 
ther  purpofes,  and  is  comrootily  called  Gunter'' s  fcale. 

Ti:e 
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inttcJuc-  The  clircoveritS  xa  Lojaralims  were  fiid  carried  to 
^'°"-  Fnuice  by  Mr  EtlrnuHd  WiKgate,  but  not  iirft  of  all  as 
'  he  iV.ys  in  the  preface   to  his  book.      He   publilhed   at 

Paris  in  1624  t"'"  f'^^U  trafls  in  the  French  lanj^uage 
upon  logarithms,  and  thefe  were  reprinted  with  improve- 
ments at  London  in  1626. 

In  the  year  1624,  Briggs  publiftied  \\vi  Arhhmetka 
Logarilhmica,  a  liupendous/vvork  coniidering  the.liiort 
time  he  had  been  in  preparing  it.  He  here  gives  the 
logarithms  of  3CO00  naturd  numbers  to  fourteen  places 
of  figuies,  belides  the  index  ;  namely,  from  I  to  20COO, 
and  from  90000  to  icoooo,  together  with  the  diffe- 
rences of  the  logarithms.  He  alio  gives  an  ample  trea- 
tife  on  their  conltruition  and  ufe,  and  he  earncllly  I'oli- 
cils  others  to  undertake  the  computation  ot  the  interme- 
diate numbers,  oft'ering  to  give  inftruftions,  and  paper 
ready  ruled  for  that  purpoie,  to  any  perfons  inclined  to 
contribute  to  the  completion  of  fo  valuable  a  work.  By 
this  invitation  he  had  hopes  of  collefting  materials  for 
the  logarithms  of  the  intermediate  700CO  numbers, 
while  he  (liould  employ  his  time  upon  the  Canon  of  Lo- 
garithmic fines  and  tangents,  and  fo  carry  on  both  works 
at  once. 

Soon  after  this,  Adrian  V/acq  or  F/ach  of  Gouda  in 
Holland  completed  the  intermediate  70  chiliads,  and 
republillied  the  Aritlimetica  Logarithmica  in  1627  and 
1628,  with  thefe  intermediate  numbers,  making  in  all, 
the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  100, coo,  but  only  to 
10  places  of  figures.  To  thele  was  added  a  table  of  ar- 
tificial fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  to  every  minute  of  the 
quadrant. 

Briggs  himfelf  lived  alfo  to  complete  a  table  of  lo- 
garithmic fines  and  tangents,  to  the  lOOth  part  of  every 
degree,  to  fourteen  places  of  figures  befides  the  index, 
together  with  a  table  of  natural  fines  to  the  fame  parts 
to  fifteen  places,  and  the  tangents  and  fecants  of  the 
fame  to  ten  places,  vvith  the  conftruftion  of  the  whole. 
But  his  death,  which  then  happened,  prevented  him 
from  completing  the  application  and  ufes  of  them. 
However,  when  dyir.g.  he  committed  the  performing 
of  this  othce  to  his  friend  Hennj  Ge/fibrand,  who  ac- 
cordingly added  a  preface,  and  the  application  of  the 
logarithms  to  plane  and  I'pherical  trigonometry.  The 
work  was  called  Trigonomelria  Bmannicn,  and  was 
printed  at  Gouda  in  the  year  1 633  under  the  care  of 
Adrian  V/act. 

fn  the  fame  year,  1633,  -Adrian  Vlach  printed  a 
work  of  his  own.  called  Trigonomelria  Arlijicialis.  Jive 
Magnus  Canon  Triangulorum  Logarilhnicus  ad  Decadar 
Secundorum  Hcrtipulorum  ConJlruBus.  This  woik  con- 
tains the  logarithmic  fines  a.  d  tangents  to  10  places  of 
figures,  with  their  differen'-es  for  every  10  feconds  in 
th'^  quadrant.  It  alfo  contains  Briggs's  table  of  the 
firft  20000  logarithms  to  ten  places,  befides  the  index, 
x\it:i  their  differences ;  and  to  the  whole  is  prefixed  a 
dcfcriDtion  of  the  tables  and  their  applications,  chiefly 
extrafted  from  Briggs's  Trigonomelria  Britannica,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

Gellibrand  publilhed  alfo,  in  163;,  An  Iiiflilution 
Triaonomctrical,  containing  the  logarithms  of  the  ^rll 
JO,ooo  numbers,  with  the  natural  fines,  tangents,  and 
fecants,  and  tlie  lo;^arithTiic  fines  and  tangents  for  de- 
grees and  minutes ;  all  to  fevtn  places  of  figures  befides 
the  index. 


The  writers,  whofe  works  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  ' 
were  for  the  molf  part  coraputors  of  logarithms.  But^ 
the  fyllem  beft  adapted  to  practice  beia;j  now  well  aC- 
certained,  and  the  labour  of  conftrufling  the  table  ac- 
complillied,  fucceeding  writers  on  the  lubjeil  have  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  give  the  tables  in  the  inoli 
convenient  form.  It  is  true  that,  in  confef|uence  of 
the  numerous  difcoveries  nhich  were  afterwards  niadj 
in  mathematics,  particularly  in  the  doctrme  of  leries, 
great  im])roveinents  were  made  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting logarithms  ;  but  ihefe,  for  the  moll  part,  came 
too  late  to  be  of  ufe  in  the  aftual  conlltudion  of  the 
table,  although  they  migiit  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  verify  calculations  previouHy  performed  by  methods 
much  more  laborious. 

As  it  is  of  importance  that  fuch  as  have  occafion  to 
employ  logarithms  Ihould  know  what  works  are  held  ia 
ellimation  on  account  of  their  extent  and  accuracy,  we 
(hall  enumerate  the  following. 

1.  Sher win's  Mathemalicai  Tables,  in  8vo.  Thefe 
contain  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  101,000;  and 
the  fines,  tangents,  fecants,  and  verfed  fines,  both  na- 
tural and  logarithmic,  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant. 
The  third  edition,  printed  in  1742,  which  was  revifi;d 
by  Gardiner,  is  ellecmed  the  molt  corred  j  but,  in  the 
fifth  edition,  the  errors  are  fo  numerous,  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  it  when  accuracy  is  re- 
quired. 

2.  Gardiner's  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  all  numbers 
to  101,000,  and  for  the  fines  and  tangents  to  every  ten 
feconds  of  the  quadrant  •,  alfo  for  the  fines  of  the  firft 
72  minutes  to  every  fingle  fecond,  &c.  This  work, 
which  is  in  4to,  was  printed  in  1 74 2,  and  is  held  in 
high  ellimation  for  if-  accuracy. 

3.  An  edition  of  the  fame  work,  with  fome  additions, 
printed  in  1770  in  Avignon  in  France.  The  tables  in 
both  editions  are  to  ieven  places  of  fii'ures. 

4.  Tables  Portalives  de  Logarillwies,  piibH^c  a  I.on- 
dres,  par  Gardiner,  augmenlees  el  perfeBionecs  da-is 
leur  dtfpojition,  par  M.  Collet. — This  wdrk  is  moft 
beautifully  printed  in  a  fmall  oftavo  volume,  and  con- 
tains all  the  tables  in  Gardiner's  quarto  volunie  j  with 
fome  additions  and  improvements. 

5.  Dr  Hutton's  Mathematical  Tables,  containing 
common  hyperbolic  and  logillic  logarithms,  &c. — This 
work  has  palTed  through  feveral  editions,  under  the 
care  of  the  learned  author :  it  is  perhaps  the  moil  com- 
mon of  any  in  this  country,  and  is  defervedly  held  in 
the  higheft  ellimation,  both  on  account  of  its  accuracy, 
and  the  very  valuable  information  it  contains  rtlpccfing 
the  hiflory  of  logarithms,  and  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matics connedled  with  them. 

6.  Taylor's  Table  of  Logarithmic  Sines  and  Tangents 
to  every  fecond  of  the  quadrant ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  table  «f  logarithms  from  i  to  100,000,  &c. —  This  is 
a  moll  valuable  work  ;  but  being  a  very  large  quarto 
volume,  and  alfo  very  expenfive,  it  is  lefs  adapted  to 
general  ufe  than  the  preceding,  which  is  an  oftavo, 
and  may  be  had  at  a  mnderate  price. 

7.  TabLs  portalives  des  logarithntes,  contenant  let  lo- 
gariilimes  des  nomhret  depuis  \  jufqu'  a  108,000;  les 
h^arilhmes  des  linus  el  tangenter,  de  feconde  en  feconde 
pour  les  cinq  premiers  degrees,  de  dix  en  dix  fccondet 
pour  tous  les   degrees   du  quart-de  ccrcte,  cl  fuivanl  la 
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:re  of  nouwi'/f  divijion  cer.'.ef.iwie  ile  dix-vtillleme  en  dlx  mil- 
^'^'■^^Mieme,  &lc.  par  Cailet. —  I'liis  work,  which  is  in  oflavo, 
''•_    ,  may  be  reafonaUy  expedled  to  be  very  accurate,  it  be- 
ing printed  in  the  ftereotype  manner,  by  DiJ^it. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  it  is  proper  that  we  ihould  no- 
tice a  ftupendous   work   relating   to   logarithms,  origi- 
nally fu;;oefted  by  the  celebrated  Carnot,  in  coniuniftion 
%cith  Prieur  de  la  C',te  d^Or,  and  Brunei  de  Monlpelier, 
about  the  beoinning  of  the   French  revolution.      'J'his 
enterprife  was  committed,  in  the  year  l  794,  to  the  care 
ot  Pronif,  a  French  mathematician   of  great   eminence, 
who   was   not  only  to  compofe  tables  vjhic/i  Jhnuld  leave 
nothing  to  be  dejtred  ivilli  refpeB  to   accuracy,  but  10 
make  them  the  mofi  extended  and  mojl  Jlriihig  monument 
of  calculation  ivhlch  had  ever  been  executed  or  ever  vna- 
■holf.   gined*.     It  appears  that  two  manufcript  copies  of  the 
'I.        work  were  formed,  compofed  of   I  7  volumes  large   fo- 
•4t»    lio  ;  and  containing,  befides  an  inlroduftion,  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 

1.  The  natural  fines  for  each  1 0,000th  part  of  the 
quadrant,  calculated  to  twenty-five  places  of  decimals, 
to  be  publilhed  with  twenty-two  decimals  and  five  co- 
lumns of  difTerences. 

2.  The  logarithms  of  thefe  fines,  calculated  to  four- 
teen decimals,  with  five  columns  of  differences. 

3.  The  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  the  fines  to  the 
arcs  forthe'nrft  five  thoufand  lCO,oooth  parts  of  the 
<;uadr.:nt,  calculated  to  fourteen  decimal  places,  with 
three  columns  of  differences. 

4.  Tlie  logarithms  of  the  tangents  correfponding 
with  the  logarithms  of  the  fines. 

5.  The  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  the  tangents  to 
tlie  arcs  calculated  like  thofe  of  the  third  article. 

6.  Lngariihras  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,000,  cal- 
culated to  nineteen  places  of  decimals. 

7.  The  logarithms  of  numbers  from  100,000  to 
aoo,ooo,  calctdated  to  24  decimals,  in  order  to  be  pub- 
lUhed  to  J  2  decimals  and  three  columns  of  differences. 

The  printing  of  this  work  was  begun  at  the  ex  pence 
of  the  French  government,  but  was  fufpended  at  the 
fall  of  the  affign^its  •,  whether  it  has  been  fince  refumed 
we  cannot  pofitively  l^iy,  but  it  certainly  is  not  yet 
completed. 

SECT.  I. 

CF  THE  NATURE  OF  LOGARITHMS  AND 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

WE  have  already  fhewn  that  the  properties  of  loga- 
rkhms  are  deducible  from  thofe  of  two  feries,  the  terms 
<jf  one  of  which  form  a  geometrical  progreffion,  and  thofe 
of  the  other  an  arithmetical  progreffion  ;  and  as  this 
manner  of  treating  the  fubjeft  is  fimple,  it  is  perhaps 
the  beft  adapted  of  any  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  purfued  the  fiudy  of  mathematics  to  any  great  ex- 
lent.  We  (hall  now  (hew  how,  from  the  fame  princi- 
ples, the  logarithm  of  any  propofed  number  whatever 
may  be  found. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  in  conftru£ling  a  fyrtem  of 
logarithms  is  to  aflurae  the  logarithm  of  forae  determi- 
nate number,  befides  that  of  unity  or  I,  which  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  o.  From  the  particular  view  which  Napier 
to<.k  of  the  fubjed,  he  wa%  led  to  affurae  unity  for  the 
Icgarithm  of  the  number  2.718282,  by  which  it  hap- 
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pcned  that  the  logaiithni  of  jo  w.ts  2.302585,  and  tins   Nitiire  of 
alTumption  being  made,  the  form  of  the  fyilem  became  W^™''"*' 
determu'.atv,  and  the  logarithm  of  every  number  fixed 
to  one  particular  value. 

Mr  Briggs  however  obferved,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  alTume  unity  for  the  logarithm  of  lo,  inilead  of 
making  it  the  logarithm  of  2. 7]  8282,  as  in  Napier's 
fyftem,  and  hence  the  logerithras  of  the  terms  of  the 
geometrical  progrcllion 

I,  10,  100,  1000,  lOCDO,  &C. 

were  necelTarily  fixed  to  the  corefponding  terms  of  tlijs 
arithmetical  progrelTion, 

o,    1,      2,       3,  4,       &c. 

That  is,  the  logarithm  of  l  being  o,  and  that  of  10 
being  i,  the  logarithm  of  lOO  is  2,  and  that  of  lODO 
is  3,  and  fo  on. 

The  logarithms  of  the  terms  of  the  progrefTion,  i,  lo, 
100,  loco,  Sic.  being  thus  determined;  in  order  to 
form  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  between  i  and  10, 
and  between  10,  and  1 00,  and  fo  on,  we  muf(  conceive 
a  very  great  number  of  geometrical  means  to  be  inter- 
pofed  between  each  two  adjoining  terms  of  the  prece- 
ding geometrical  feries,  and  as  many  arithmetical  means 
between  the  correfponding  terms  of  the  arithmetical  le- 
ries  j  then,  like  as  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  feries. 
O,  I,  2,  3,  &c.  are  the  logarithms  of  the  correfponding 
terms  of  the  geometrical  ieries  i,  10,  too,  lOOO,  &c. 
the  interpolated  terras  of  the  former  will  alio  be  the  lo- 
garithms of  the  correfponding  interpolated  terras  of  the 
latter.  Now  as  by  fuppofing  the  number  of  means  in- 
terpofed  between  each  two  terms  of  the  geometrical  fe-. 
ries  to  be  fufhciently  great,  fome  one  or  other  of  thera 
may  be  found  which  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  any 
propofed  number ;  it  is  evident  that  to  find  the  lo- 
garithm of  fuch  a  number,  we  have  only  to  feek  for  one 
of  the  interpolated  means  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
it,  and  to  take  the  logarithm  of  that  mean  as  a  near 
value  of  the  logarithm  required. 

As  a  particular  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  logarithm  of  the  number  5,  according  to  Briggs's 
fyflem. 

Firjljlep  of  the  proeefs. — The  number  5  is  between 
I  and  10,  the  logarithms  of  which  we  already  know 
to  be  o  and  I  :  Let  a  geometrical  mean  be  found  be- 
tween the  two  former,  and  an  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween the  two  latter.  The  geometrical  mean  -ivill  be 
the  fquare  root  of  the  product  of  the  numbers  I  and 
10,  which  is  3.162277;  and  the  arithmetical  mean 
will  be  half  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  o  and  I,  which 
is  0.5;  therefore  the  logarithm  of  3.162277  is  05. 
But  as  the  mean  thus  found  is  not  fu'Tlciently  near  to 
the  propofed  number,  vit  muft  proceed  with  the  opera- 
tion as  follows : 

Second  Jlep. — The  number  5,  whofe  logarithm  is 
fought  is  between  3.162277,  the  mean  laft  found,  and 
JO,  the  logarithms  of  which  we  know  to  be  0.5  and 
1  ;  we  mu(\  now  find  a  geometrical  mean  between  the 
two  former,  and  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the 
two  latter.      The   one   of  thefe   is  v'(3i62277  X  10) 

=  5.623413,  and  the  other  is ^=0.75  ;  there- 
fore the  logarithm  of  5.623413  is  0.75. 

Third  l/ep.—Wt  have  now   obtained   two  numbers, 
namely 
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Kiturc  of  namely  3.162277  and  5.623413,  one  on  each  fide  of 

x)garithms,j^  togfrtlier   with   their  logarithms   0.5   and  .075,  we 

theretore  proceed  exailly  as  before,  and  accordingly  we 

find  the  geometrical  mean,  or  v/(3. 162277x5.623413), 


to  be  4.2 1 6964,  and  the  ar'tlimetical  mean, 


0.5+0.75 


to  be  0.625  >  therefore  the  logarithm  of  4.216964  is 
0.625. 

Founh  ftep. — We  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  numbers  4.216964,  and  5.623413  (one  of  which 
is  lefs,  and  the  other  greater  tlian  5)  and  their  loga- 
rithms z.62^  and  0.75,  and  find  a  new  geometrical 
mean,  viz.  4.869674,  ?.nrl  its  correfponding  arithmeti- 
cal mean,  or  logarithm,   c.dSy^. 

We  mud  go  on  in  this  way  till  we  have  found  twen- 
ty-two geometrical  means,  and  as  many  correfponding 
arithmetical  means  or  logarithms.  And  that  we  may 
indicate  how  the-fe  are  found  from  each  other,  let  the 
numbers  l  and  to  be  denoted  by  A  and  B,  and  their 
geometrical  means  taken  in  their  order  by  C,  D,  E, 
&c.  then  the  refults  of  the  fucceJive  operations  will  be 
as  in  the  following  table. 


Numbers. 

Logarithm*. 

A  = 

I.OOOOOO 

0.0000000 

B  = 

10.000000 

I.OOOOCOO 

C   = 

v^AB  = 

3.162277 

0.5000000 

D  = 

^'BC    = 

5-6234«3 

0.75COOOO 

E  = 

v'CD   = 

4.216964 

0.6250000 

F    =r 

v'DE  =r 

4.869674 

C.6875000 

G  = 

v'DF   = 

5-23^991 

0.7187500 

H  = 

v/FG   = 

5.048065 

0.7031250 

I    = 

v'FH  = 

4.9^8069 

C.6953125 

K  = 

v/HI    = 

5.002S65 

0.6992187 

I.  = 

^/IK    = 

4.980416 

0.6972656 

I\I  =r 

^'KL   = 

4.991627 

0.6982421 

N   =: 

^/KM  = 

4.997242 

0.6987334 

0   =r 

v^KN  = 

5.000052 

0.6989745 

P    =r 

v'NO  rr 

4.998647 

0.6988525 

CI- 

^/OP    = 

4-9993  S° 

0.6989135 

R  = 

v/0(i  = 

4.999701 

C.6989440 

S    = 

v^OR  = 

4.999876 

0.6989,92 

T  = 

^/OS    z= 

4.999963 

C.69S9668 

V  = 

i/o  r  - 

5.000008 

0.6989707 

w  = 

v/rv  = 

4-999984 

C.6989687 

X  = 

^^WV  =1 

4-999997 

0.6989697 

Y  = 

^vx  = 

5.00D003 

0.6989702 

Z   = 

^/XY  = 

5.000000 

C.6989700 

As  the  lad  of  thefe  means,  viz.  Z,  agrees  with  5,  the 
propofed  nuniber,  as  far  at  leaf!  as  the  I'xth  place  of  de- 
cimals, we  may  fafely  confider  them  as  very  nearly  equ:il, 
therefore  their  logarithms  will  alfo  be  very  nearly  equal, 
that  is  the  logaritlim  of  5  wiJl  be  c.6989700  nearly. 

In  performing  the  operations  indicated  in  the  piece- 
dir.g  table  it  will  be  neceflary  to  find  the  geometrical 
means  at  the  beginning  to  many  more  figures  tlian  are 
here  put  down,  in  order  to  obtain  at  lait  a  refuk  true 
to  7  decimal  places.  Thus  it  apiiears  that  the  labour 
of  computing  logarittras  by  this  method  is  indeed  very 
rrcat.  It  is,  however,  that  which  was  employed  by 
Briggs  and  Vlacq  in  the  original  conltru^ion  of  loga- 
rithms; but  fiiice  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  others 
more  eafy  have  been  found,  as  we  fliall  pre'ently  have 
sccafion  to  explain. 

The   logarithm    of  any  number    wh::*ever    may   be 
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found  by  a  feries  of  calculations  flmilar  to  that  which  Nature  of 
v.-e  have  juft  now  explained.  But  in  conftruciing  the  Lo^a"tl>n>Si 
table  it  xvould  only  be  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  this  ■ 

method  in  calculating  the  logarithms  of  prime  num- 
bers -,  for  as  often  as  the  logarithm  of  a  number  which 
v.as  the  produft  of  other  numbers,  whole  logarithms 
were  known,  was  required,  it  would  be  immediately 
obtained  by  adding  together  the  logarithms  of  its  fac- 
tors. On  the  contrary,  if  the  logarithm  of  the  produft 
of  two  numbers  were  known,  and  alfo  that  of  one  of 
its  faclors,  the  logarithm  of  the  other  fador  would 
be  obtained  from  thefe,  by  fimuly  taking  their  difterence. 

From  this  laft  remark  it  is  obvious,  that  having  now 
found  the  logarithm  of  5,  we  can  immediately  find  that 
of  2  ;  for  fmce  2  is  the  quotient  of  I  o  divided  by  5, 
its  logarithm  wiU  be  the  difference  of  the  logarithms 
of  10  and  5  -,  now  the  logarithm  of  10  is  1,  and  the 
logarithm  of  5  is  c.6989700,  therefore  the  logarithm 
of  2  is  0.3010300. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  logarithms  of  2  and  5,  in 
addition  to  thofe  of  10,  too,  1000,  &c.  we  may  thence 
find  the  logarithms  of  innumerable  other  numbers. 
Thus,  becaule  4rr2X  2,  tl;e  logarithm  of  4  will  be  tie 
logarithm  of  2  added  to  itfelf,  or  will  be  twice  the  lu- 
parithm  of  2.  Again,  becaufe  5  X  101=50,  the  loga- 
rithm of  50  will  be  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  5  and 
10.  In  this  manner  it  is  evident  we  may  find  the  lo- 
garithms of  8=2x4,  °f  i6=r2x8,  of  25  =  5x5,  and 
of  as  many  more  fuch  numbers  as  we  pleafe. 

Bdides  the  view  we  have  hitherto  taken  of  the  theo- 
ry of  logarithms,  there  are  others  under  which  it  has 
been  prefented  by  different  authors.  Some  of  thele  we 
proceed  to  explain,  beginning  w  ith  that  in  which  they 
are  defined  to  be  the  meafures  of  ratios ;  but  to  fee  the 
propriety  of  this  definition,  it  mult  be  underftood  what 
is  meant  by  the  meafure  of  a  ratio. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  compound  ratio,  as 
laid  down  by  writers  on  geometry,  if  there  be  any  num- 
ber of  magnitudes  A,  B,  C,  D,  which  are  continual 
pioportionals,  or  fuch  that  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  B  to  C,  atid  that  again  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  C  to  D,  and  fo  on,  the  ratio  of  the  firft 
of  thefe  magnitudes  A  to  the  third  C  is  conCdered  as 
made  up  of  two  equal  ratios,  each  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
the  firft  A  to  the  fecond  B.  And  in  like  manner  the 
ratio  of  the  firft  A  to  t;;e  fourth  D  is  confidered  as 
made  up  of  three  equal  ratios,  each  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.      (See  Gkometry  * 

Seel.  III.  Def.  10,  1 1,  and  12.)  Thus,  to  take  a  par- 
ticular example  in  nv.mbers,  becaufe  the  ratio  of  8i  to 
3  mav  be  confidered  as  made  up  of  the  ratio  of  81  to 
27,  and  of  27  to  9,  and  of  9  to  3,  which  three  ratios 
are  equal  among  themfelves,  (GeomI-TRY  Sect.  III. 
Def.  4  )  the  ratio  of  81  to  3  will  be  triple  the  ratio  of 
9  to  3  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  ratio  of  27  to  3  will 
be  double  the  ratio  of  9  to  3.  A'fo,  becaule  the  ratios 
of  icoo  to  ICO,  100  to  10,  10  to  I,  are  all  equal,  the 
ratio  of  icoo  to  1  will  be  three  times  as  great  as  the 
ratio  of  10  to  i  ;  and  the  ratio  of  lao  to  1  will  be 
twice  as  great  ;  and  fo  on. 

Taking  this  view  of  ratios,  and  conCdering  them  as 
a  particular  fpecies  of  quantities,  made  up  of  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  they  may  evidently  be  compared  with 
each  other,  in  refpe.t  of  their  magnitides,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  compare  lines  or  quantities  of  any  kind 
v.hattvt'C,  . 
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uliafever.  And  as  when  efiiraating  the  relative  mag- 
•nimdes  of  two  quantities,  two  lines  for  example,  if 
ve  find  that  the  one  contains  five  fuch  equal  parts  as 
the  other  contains  feven,  we  fay  the  one  line  Las  to  the 
other  the  proportion  of  5  to  7  ;  fo,  in  like  manner,  if  two 
ratios  be  fuch,  that  the  one  can  be  refolved  into  five 
equal  ratios,  and  the  other  into  feven  of  the  fame  ratio?, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  magnitude  of  the  one  ratio 
is  to  that  of  the  other  as  the  number  5  to  the  number 
7  ;  and  a  firailar  conclufion  may  be  drawn,  when  the 
ratios  to  be  compared  are  any  multiples  whatever  of 
fome  other  ratio. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  may  be  lines  and  other 
quantities,  which,  as  they  admit  of  no  common  meafure, 
are  faid  to  be  iiicommenfurable  to  each  other ;  and  the 
fame  will  alfo  happen  to  ratios :  That  is,  there  may  be 
two  ratios  fuch  that  into  whatever  number  of  equal  ra- 
tios the  one  is  divided,  the  other  cannot  poflibly  be  ex- 
a611y  equal  to  a  ratio  corapofed  of  any  number  of  thefe. 
We  may  however  conceive  the  number  of  equal  ratios 
into  which  the  one  is  divided  to  be  fo  great  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them  fliall  compofe  a  ratio  more  nearly 
equal  to  the  other  ratio  than  by  any  aflignable  diile- 
rence.  Therefore,  like  as  we  can  always  find  numbers 
which  fliall  have  among  themiislves,  either  accurately, 
•or  as  nearly  as  we  p'eafe,  the  fame  ratios  as  any  num- 
ber of  line?  or  other  magnitudes  have  to  each  other, 
and  which  therefore  may  be  taken  as  the  meafures,  or 
reprefentatives  of  the  lines ;  fo  alfo,  correfponding  to 
any  fyftem  of  ratios,  there  may  be  always  foimd  a  feries 
of  nwmbers  which  will  have  the  fame  proportions  a- 
mong  therafelves  as  the  ratios  have  to  each  other,  and 
which  may  in  like  manner  be  called  lilt  meafures  of  the 
ratios. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  unity,  or  I,  is  affumed  as  the 
common  confequent  of  all  ratios  whatever  •,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  10  (or  fome  particular  number)  to  i  is 
compounded  of  a  very  great  number  of  equal  ratios,  as 
for  example  1000,000  :  then,  as  each  of  thefe  will  be 
very  near  to  the  ratio  of  equality,  (for  it  will  be  the 
ratio  of  the  firft  term  to  the  fecond  of  a  feries  of  one 
million  and  one  continued  proportionals,  the  firft  of 
which  is  10  and  laft  l),  it  will  follow,  and  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  the  ratios  of  all  other  numbers  to  unity 
will  each  be  very  nearly  equal  to  fome  multiple  of  that 
finall  ratio.  And  by  fuppofing  the  number  of  fmall 
equal  ratios  of  which  the  ratio  of  10  to  I  is  compofed 
to  be  fufficiently  great,  the  ratios  of  all  other  numbers 
to  unitv  may  be  as  nearly  equal  to  ratios  which  are 
multiples  of  that  fmall  ratio  as  we  pleaie.  Let  us  ftill 
fuppofe,  however,  for  the  fake  of  illuliration,  that  the 
number  of  fmall  ratios  contained  in  that  of  10  to  I  is 
1000,000  then,  as  it  may  be  proved  that  the  ratio  of  3 
to  I  will  be  very  nearly  the  fame  as  a  ratio  compofed  of 
301030  of  thefe  ;  and  that  the  ratio  of  3  to  I  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  a  ratio  compofed  of  4771  21  of  them, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  4  to  I  will  be  nearly  equal  to  a 
ratio  compofed  of  60  lc6o  of  them,  and  io  on  ;  thefe 
numbers,  viz.  looocco,  301030,  4771  21,  and  602060, 
or  any  other  numbers  proportional  to  them,  will  be  the 
meafures  of  the  ratios  of  to  to  1,  2  to  i,  3  to  I,  and  4 
to  I,  refpeftively  ;  and  the  fame  quantities  will  alfo  be 
v.hat  have  been  called  the  logariilims  of  the  ratios  ;  for 
-the  word  kgarithm,  if  regard  be  had  to  its  etymclogy, 
is   A<iy£»  ajifoi,    or  the   numbers   of  fraall    and    equal 


ratios  (or  ratiuncul.e  as  they  have  been  called)   con-  Nature 
tained  in  the  feveral  ratios  of  quantities  one  to  another.  Log.int! 

We  have  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  affumed  loocooo  _!r!_ 
as  the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  i,  by  which  it  hap- 
pens, as  already  obferved,  that  the  meafures  of  the 
ratios  of  2  to  1,  3  to  i,  &c.  are  301030  and  4771  21 
refpedlively  ;  as,  however,  thefe  meailires  are  not  ablo- 
lute,  but  relative  quantities,  we  may  affume  any  otiier 
numbers  whatever  inftead  of  thefe,  provided  they  have 
the  fame  proportions  to  each  other  as  thefe  numbers 
have  among  themfelves.  Accordingly,  we  may  affume  I 
as  the  meafure  or  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  I  o  to  i  ;  and 
then  the  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  2  to  I,  3  to  I,  &c. 
inftead  of  being  301030,  477121,  &c.  will  be  .301030 
and  .477121,  &.C.  refpeftively,  that  is,  each  will  be  the 
one-miilionth  of  what  it  was  before. 

In  Briggs''s  fyftem,  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10 
to  I,  or,  to  fpeak  briefly,  the  logarithm  of  10,  is  unity  ; 
but  we  are  at  liberty  to  affume  any  number  whatever, 
as  that  whofe  logarithm  ihall  be  u.iity.  Napier,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  particular  views  of  the  fubjeft,  chofe 
the  number  2.718282  ;  and  hence  it  happens*  that  the 
logarithms  of  the  ratios  are  expreffed  by  different  num- 
bers in  the  two  fvftems. 

It  yet  remair.s  for  us  to  ftiew  the  identity  of  the  pro- 
perties of  logarithms,  as  explained  in  the  two  different 
views  we  have  now  given  of  the  fubject ;  and  this  may 
be  done  as  follows. 

Let  A  and  B  denote  any  two  numbers.  The  ratio 
of  their  produft  to  unity,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  A  X  B  to 
I,  is  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  A  X  B  to  B,  and  of 
B  to  I  ;  (fee  Geometry  Part  III.  Def.  10.)  but  fince 
Ax  B,  B,  A,  and  I  are  four  proportionals,  the  ratio  of 
Ax  B  to  B  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  A  to  1.  There- 
fore the  ratio  of  A  x  B  to  i  is  compounded  of  the 
ratio  of  A  to  I  and  of  B  to  l  ;  and  confequcntly  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  AxB  to  I  will  be  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  A  to  i,  and 
of  B  to  I  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  lo;jarithra  of  A  X  B 
will  be  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  A  and  B. 

And  becaufe  log.  (AxB)=log.  A-f-'o<?.  B,  there- 
fore, log.  Br=log.  (AxB) — log.  A.     In  this  equation 

let  -—  be  fubflituted  for  B,  and  D   for   A,  then,   (be- 

C  C 

caufe    AxB=Dx-Tr=C)  we  have  log.  — =z:log.  C — 

log.  D. 

We  have  now  given  a  ftiort  fketch  of  the  theory 
of  logarithms  as  dcducible  from  the  doftrine  of  ratios. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  celebrated  Kepler  treated 
the  fubjeft  according  to  the  ftricleft  rules  of  geometri- 
cal reaioning  ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Mer- 
cator,  Halley,  Cotes,  as  well  as  by  other  mathemati- 
cians of  later  times,  as  by  Mr  Baron  Maferes,  in  his 
"  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry,"  a  work  in  which 
the  whole  theory  of  logarithms  is  treated  with  all  that 
perfpicuitv  and  accuracy  which  characterize  the  ingeni- 
ous author's  various  writings.  The  fame  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  fubjecl  was  likewife  adopted  by  that  excellent 
geometrician  Dr  Robert  Sin-.fon.  as  appear^  by  a  (hort 
tract  in  Latin,  written  by  him  and  publifhed  in  his  poft- 
humous  works.  As,  however,  the  doctrine  of  ratios  is 
of  a  very  abftraft  nature,  and  the  mode  of  reafoning  up- 
on which  it  has  been  eftabliftied  is  of  a  peculi.ir  and 
fubtle  kind,  we   prefume   that  the  greater  nu.mber  -of 

readers 
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Nature  of  readers  will  think  tliis  view   of  the   fubjeiEl   lefs  fimple 

Loganthms,  3nd  natural  than  the  following,  in  which   we   mean   to 

^'^'        deduce  the  theory  of  logarithms,   as  well  as  the  manner 

of  computing  them,  from  the  properties  of  the  exponents 

of  jjowers. 

If  we  attend  to  the  common  fcale  of  notation  in 
arithmetic,  we  fhall  find  that  it  is  fo  contrived  as  to 
exprefs  all  numbers  whatever  by  means  of  the  powers 
of  the  number  i  o,  which  is  the  root  of  the  fcale,  and 
the  nine  digits  which  ferve  as  coefficients  to  thefe 
powers.  Thus,  if  R  denote  lo.  the  root  of  the  fcale, 
fo  that  R'  will  denote  lOO,  and  R5  looo,  and  fo  on, 
the  number  471509  is  otherwife  expreiled  by  4R'-f- 
7R''+iR'+5R"-{-oR'+9R°,  which  is  equivalent  to 
4RS-j-7R-*+K. '+5R'  +  9-  Again,  the  mixt  number 
371.243  is   exprelTed   by  3R=  +  7R'  +  R°+-i- +  ^  + 

|^,orby3R=  +  7R'+R"  +  2R-'  +  4R-^  +  ^R-^. 

A.^  to  vulgar  fraction";,  by  transforming  them   to   deci- 
mals,   they    may   be    expreiled    in    the    fame    manner. 

Thus-i=.375=r3R-'-j-7R--+5R-\       Alfo    |= 

.666,  &c.=  6R-'+6R--+6R--3-f-  &c. 

Although  the  number  10  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
root  of  the  fcale  of  notation,  any  other  number  may 
be  employed  to  exprefs  all  numbers  whatever  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  and  forae  numbers  are  even  preferable 
to  10.  Thus,  making  8  the  root  of  a  fcale,  and  de- 
noting it  by  R,  the  number  2-35,  when  exprelTed  ac- 
cordmg  to  this  fcale,  is  5R' -f  2R'-|-5R'4-7R°,  or 
5R'  -|-2R'-f  cR-f-7  ;  and  here  we  may  obferve,  that  if 
a  number  greater  than  10  were  alTumed  as  the  root  of 
the  fcale  of  notation,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  adopt 
ibme  new  numeral  charafters  in  addition  to  thofe  in 
common  ufe,  and  if  a  fmaller  number  were  affuraed, 
we  might  difpenfe  with  fome  of  thofe  we  already 
have. 

But  inftead  of  expreffing  all  numbers  by  the  fums  of 
certain  multiples  of  the  fucceffive  powers  of  forae  par- 
ticular number,  we  may  alfo  exprefs  them,  if  not  accu- 
rately, at  leart  as  near  as  we  pleafe,  by  a  ijngle  power, 
whole  or  fraftional,  of  any  pofitive  number  whatever, 
which  may  be  either  whole  or  fractional,  but  mult  not 
be  unity. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  2  as  the  number,  by  the 
powers  of  which  all  others  are  to  be  expreffed.  Then 
it  may  be  fhewn  that  the  numbers  I,  2,  3,  &c.  are  all 
expreffible  by  the  powers  of  2,  as  follows. 

1  =  2°  6=r2'-"49«  nearly 

2=2'  ^—ji.soj,  nearly 

3  =  2'-5«<»«,  nearly       8=2' 

4=2'  9=;  2 '•■«'» 

5  =  2'-"'',  nearly  ioz=2'-'"''  nearly, 

and  fo  on.     And  if  inftead  of  3  we  take  the  number  10, 
then  we  have 
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I=10» 

6_,o."s.j 

2— iQ-iO'oi 

^_,Q. 84510 

3=io-»''" 

8_,o.i.=  i°y 

4=':  ''"'* 

(,-IO-9S4M 

5=  "'•''"" 

lozrio". 

[ence  we  mav  conclude, 

th 

at  if  /•  be   nut 
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determinate  number,  arid  /;  for  any  indefinite  pofitive  K 
number,  whole  or  frailional,  it  is  always  poffiblc  to  find  I-"g'"'''«^i 
another  number  N,  fuch,  that  the  number  r  being  raifed  ,  ^'^'  . 
to  the  power  N  fliall  either   be   cxadly  equal   to  n,  or  ' 

(hall  be  as  near  to  it  as  we  pleafe  ;  tliat  is,  we  Ihall  have 

When  numbers  are  expreffed  in  this  way  by  the 
powers  of  fome  given  nuniber  r  ;  t^e  exponent  of  that 
pQiver  of  r  which  is  equal  to  any  ajjigned  number  is 
called  the  logarithm  of  that  number.  Therefore,  ifrN=«, 
(rj  being  put  for  any  number)  then  N  will  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  number  n. 

The  logarithms  which  are  produced  by  giving  to  r 
fome  determinate  value  conlfitute  37^//?^^  of  loganthms, 
and  the  conilant  number  r,  from  which  the  fyftcm  is 
formed,  is  called  the  bafe  or  radical  number  of  the 
fyftem. 

The  properties  of  logarithms  may  be  readily  deduced 
from  the  above  -  definition  as  follows.  Let  a  and  b  be 
put  for  any  two  numbers,  and  A  and  B  for  their  loga- 
rithms ;  then,  r  being  fuppofed  to  denote  the  bafe,  or 
radical  number  of  the  fyllem,  we  have  a-=.r'^  and 
b-=.r  :  now  if  we  take  the  produft  of  a  and  b,  we 
have  a  [•=r'^  x  r^  =r'^'^^  ;  but  according  to  the  de- 
finition, A-j-B  is  the  logaiilhm  o(  a  b,  (for  it  is  the  in- 
dex of  that  power  of  ;•  which  is  equal  to  a  b)  therefore, 
ihefum  of  the  logarithms  of  amj  two  numbers  a  and  b  is  . 
the  logarithm   of  their  producl  a  b.     Again,   ^ve   have 

-7-  =  -^3z'-'^~^,  but  here  A — B  is  the  index  of  that 
b       ^B 

power  of  ;•  which  is  equal  to  -r- ;  therefore,  A — B  is  the 

logarithm  of  -— - ;  hence,  if  one  number  a  be  divided  by 

ntiolher  number  b,  the  excefs  of  the  logarithm  of  the  divi- 
dend above  that  of  the  divifor  is  equal  to   the  logarithm 

of  the  quotient  -j~. 

Let  n   exprefs  an/  number  whatever,  then,  raifing 

both  fides  of  the  equation  azzr'"^  to  the  nth  power,  we 

have  0"=  (. r"^  ) "^r^'-^  ;  but  here  n  A  is  manifeftly 
the  logarithm  of  a"  ;  therefore,  the  logarithm  of  a",  any 
/lower  of  a  number,  is  the  product  of  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  by  n,  the  index  (f  the  power,  j^nd  this  miijl 
evidently  be  true,  whether  that  index  be  a  wliole  num- 
ber, or  a  f radian,  either  pofitive  or  negative. 

From  thefe  properties  it  is  eafy  to  fee  in  what  man- 
ner a  table  that  exhibits  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers 
within  certain  limits  may  be  applied  to  fimplify  calcula- 
tions :  for  fince  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two 
numbers  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  their  producl  ;  it 
follows,  that  as  often  as  we  have  occafion  to  find  the 
product  of  two  or  more  numbers,  «c  have  only  to  add 
their  logarithms  into  one  fum,  taking  them  from  the 
table,  and  to  look  in  the  table  for  the  number  whofe 
logarithm  is  equal  to  that  fum,  and  this  number  v.ill  be 
the  producf  required.  Alfo,  becaufc  the  excefs  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  dividend  above  that  of  the  divifor  is 
equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient;  as  often  as  v.e 
have  occaCon  to  d'vidc  one  number  by  another, ''.ye  have 

oulv 
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Nature  of  only  to  fubtrai^  tlie  logaiitlim  of  the  divifor  from  that 
Logarithms,  gf  j]jj.  dividend,  and  oppofite  to  that  logarithm  in 
,  the  table,  which  is  the  remainder,  we  (hall  find  the 
quotient. 

As  the  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  number  is  the 
produtl;  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number,  and  the  in- 
dex of  the  power  5  and  on  the  contrary,  the  logarithm 
of  any  root  of  a  number  is  the  quotient  found  by  di- 
viding the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  the  index  of  the 
root  J  it  follows,  that  we  may  find  any  power  or  root  of 
a  number,  by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  the  number 
ty  the  index  of  the  power,  or  dividing  it  by  the  index 
of  the  root,  and  taking  that  number  in  the  table  whofe 
logarithm  is  the  produft  or  quotient  for  the  power  or 
root  required. 

If  in  the  equation  a=r^  (where  a  is  any  number, 
A  its  logarithm,  and  r  the  bafe  of  the  fyftem)  we  fup- 
pofe  (Jm,  then,  in  this  cafe  r'^  z=l  ;  bat  this  equation 
can  only  be  fatisfied  by  putting  A=o.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, e/iat  in  every  fiijfem  of  logarithms,  the^  logarithm 
of  unity  muji  be  o.  U  on  the  other  hand  we  aflume 
flzzr;  then  we  have  the  equation  r=ir^ ,  which  is  im- 
mediately fatisfied  by  putting  A=l  ;  therefore,  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  bafe,  or  radical  number  of  every  fyf  em  is 
neccffarily  unity. 

if  we  (upiiofe  r  to  be  a  pofitive  number  greater  than 
unity,  and  a  a  pofitive  number  greater  than  unity,  then 
A  will  be  a  pofitive  number  ;  for  if  it  be  negative  we 


vould 


have  a\-=r       ■=. —  )  a  proper  fraflion,   and  at 

the  fnme  time  a  number  greater  than  unity  by  hypothe- 
cs, which  is  impolTible.  If  on  the  contrary  ne  fup- 
pofe  a  a  proper  fraftion,  then  A  muft  neccffarily  be  ne- 
gative, for  if  it  were  pofitive,  then  r     would  be  greater 

than  unity,  and  "(='"  )  alfo  greater  than  unity,  ivhile 
by  hypothefis  it  is  a  fraijlion  lefs  than  unity,  which  is 
impoffible.  Therefore,  in  every  fystcni,  the  bafe  of  which 
is  grea'er  than  unity,  the  logarithm  of  a  while  or  mixl 
number  is  always  pofitive,  but  the  logarithm  of  a  proper 
f radian  is  alivayf  negative, 

Becaufe  the  logarithm  of  r  is  unity,  the  logarithm 
of  r"  will  be  n;  therefore,  the  logarithm  of  any  integer 
power  of  the  radical  number  r  will  always  be  an  in- 
teger. 

Let  r  and  r*  denote  bafes  of  two  different  fyftems  ; 
and  let  A  be  the  logarithm  of  a  num>-er,  a,  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  of  thefe,  and  A'  its  logarithm  taken 

according    to   the    laft.     Then    becaufe    a  =  r   ,   and 

<j=H'^',  it  follows  that  r'^zzr''  ,  and  rz^r'-^.  Let  us 
noiv  fuppofe  that  r"  is  the  bafe  of  a  third  fyftem  of  lo- 
garithms, and  R  and  R'  the  logarithms  of  r  and  r'  ts- 
£en  according  to  this  third  fyllem  j  then  becaufe 


i.e  have  r" 


RR'       R'      ,,RR' 


^  =  ^,andA:A'(::R':R):4:i,. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  logarithm  of  a  number,  taken 
according  to  one  Jystem,  has  to  its  logarithm,  token  ac- 
cording to  any  other  fystem,  aconjlant  ratio,  which  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  rt-ciprocals  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
radical  numbers  of  ihofe  fystems,  taken  according  to  any 
fystem  whatever. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  a  and  b  are  two  numbers, 
and  A  and  B  their  logarithms,  taken  according  to  the 
fame  fylkm,  and  r  the  bafe  of  the  fyftem;  then  becaufe 


this  equation,  the  value  of  the  fraflion  -j- depends  only 

6n  the  numbers  a  and  b  ;  therefore,  the  logarithms  of 
any  two  given  numbers  have  the  fame  ratio  in  every  fys- 
tem ivhatever. 

Having  now  explained  the  properties  which  belong 
to  the  logarithms  of  any  fyftem  whatever,  we  proceed 
to  inveftigate  general  rules  by  which  the  number  cor- 
refponding  to  any  logarithm,  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
logarithm  correfponding  to  any  number,  may  be  found 
the  one  from  the  other.  And  for  this  end  let  us  de- 
note any  number  whatever  by  y,  and  its  logarithm  by  x. 
and  put  r  as  before  for  the  bafe,  or  radical  number  of 
the  fyftem  ;  then  by  the  nature  of  logarithms  we  have 
this  equation 


Put  rm -j-fl,  and  let  the  exprelTion  (i-j-fl)»be  ex. 
panded  into  a  feries  by  the  binomial  theorem  ;  thus  wr 
fliall  have  ynr 

^+.a+<^^a'+±=^^^:^=lla-^ 
^     ^1.2        ^        1.2.3 

..f..-0(.-.)(..-3)^        &c. 

^  1.2.3.4  ^ 

Let  this  feries,  the  terms  of  which  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  of  the  quantity  a,  be  transform- 
ed into  another  the  terms  of  which  Ihail  be  arranged 
according  to  the  powers  of  x  ;  and  to  efteft  this  we 
mull  find  the  aftual  produfts  of  the  faflors  which  con- 
ftitute  the  powers  of  a,  and  arrange  the  terms  anew,  a-: 
follows, 


x{x-r)^ 


-7-V+- 


therefore  r    =:r'   ,  aiid  r:=zr'     ;  but  we   have   already 

A'  A/         R_ 

ftfijnd  rzzr''^  ,  therefore  r^-^=r''^',    and    confcquently 

3 


x(x—i)(x—2)  ,  a>  ai  ai 

_i ; a^=-\ — X x'-i---x', 

1.2.3  3  2       ^6    ' 

1.2.3.4  4H  424' 

&c.  &c. 

fo  that  adding  into  one  fum  the  quantities  on  each  fide 
of  the  fign  =,  and  rccollefting  tiiat  the  km  of  thefe 
on  the  left-hand  fide  is  equal  to  y,  we  have 
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7.^ 


jhire  el 
Taritlims, 
&c. 


+(^-T+T- 

]/='■'=  < 

■Inch  equri 

ion,  by  fubflituting, 

-+&CO.V, 

&c.).v', 


A  for   a  —-+1 — +&C. 

A'   for ^ &C. 

2  2^4 

A"for^-fl+&c. 
6        4 

A'"  for  — — &c. 
&c.  ^■' 
may  be  abbreviated  to 

rx  =  I  +  Ax + A'x' + A"x' + A'^.r*  +  &c. 
Next,    to  determine   the   law  of  connexion  of  the 
quantities  A,  A',  A",  A'",  &c.  let  x  +  z  be  fubftituted 
in  the  laft  equation  for  x,  {here  ^  is  put  for  any  inde- 
finite quantity)  thus  it  becomes 

r^+^=l  +  A{x+z-)  +  A'{x+tty+A"{x  +  zy+&Lc. 
But  r^+==rr'^  X  '"'^j  and  fince  it  has  been  fhewn  that 

r^=i+AAr+AV+A'V+A"V+ &c 
for  the  very  fame  reafon 

r~=i  +  Az-  +  A'-z'+  A"z^+A'"z*+  &c. 
therefore  the  feries 

i+A(Arl-.s)+A'(Ar(-z)»+A"(*+z)'+A"'(.v+K;)'+  &c. 
is  equal  to  the  produft  of  the  two  feries 

i+Ax+A'x^+A"xi+A"'x*+  &c. 

i4-Aa4-A'»'+A"z34-A"'»^-i-  &c. 
That  is,  by  aftual  involution  and  multiplication 

i+A.v-f  A'a:*  +  A"  «J  +  A'"  X*  4-  &c. 

+Ac  +  2A'a-z+3A'Vz+  4A"'Ar»«+  &c. 

4-  A' 2'  +3A"rz'+6A"Vz"-i-  &c. 

+  A"  a'  4-  4  A"'a-«'  4-  &c. 

+  A"  ««  +  &c. 

ii  +  A*-fA'*'+  A"a:'    +   A"'x*    +  &c. 
+  A=4-A*.vz4-AAV2;-}-AA"x'z+  &c. 
-f-  A'z*  +  AA'a-z»+A'AVz'+  &c. 
-f  A'z'   +AA"*:z'+  &.C. 
+   A'"  z^  +  &c. 

Now  as  the  quantities  A,  A',  A",  &c.  are  quite  inde- 
pendent of  X  and  »,  the  two  fides  of  the  equation  can 
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only  be   Identical   upon  the  fuppoGlIon  that  the  co-eHi-  Nature  of 
cients  of  like  terms  in  each  are  equal;  therefore,  fetting '-"-"""''""'• 
afide  the  firft  line  of  each  fide  of  the  equation,   beraufc  .      ^  J^'     , 
their  terms  are  the  fame,  and  alfo  the  tirft  term  of  the 
fecond  line,  for  the  fame  reafon,  let  the  coefficients  of 
the  remaining  terms  be  put  equal  to  one  another,  thus 


A'=2A' 

AA'=3A" 

AA"=4A"' 

&c. 


and  hence  J   A"=- 
we  have   1  *  •  ^  •  3 

A"'=— ^ 


&c. 


J  L 

Here  the  law  of  the  coefficients  A,  A',  A'",  &c.  is 
obvious,  each  being  formed  from  the  preceding  by  mul- 
tiplying it  by  A,  and  dividing  by  the  exponent  of  the 
power  of  A  which  is  thus  formed.  Ltt  thefe  values 
of  A',  A",  &c.  be  now  fubftituted  in  the  equation 

;/=r=^=l+Ax  +  A'x'  +  A"xi+  &c 
and  it  becomes, 


7/=i+Ax+-—x'+- 


:«'+- 


x*+  &c. 

•3-4    ^ 


thus  we  ha\'e  obtained  a  general  formula  expreffing  a 
number  in  terms  of  its  logarithm  and  the  bafe  of  the 
fyftem,  for  we  muft  recollcft  that  the  quantity  A  which 
is  equal  to 


7+7 


&c. 


is  otherwife  exprefled  by 
,      ,       (r-iy^(r-l) 


(r-i)«^(r-l); 
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vhere  r  denotes  the  bafe  of  the  fyftem  (a). 
If  in  the  formula 

A 


&c. 


an  equation  which  contains  r  only 
all  along  fuppofed  an  indeterminate  quantity,  tliis  equa- 
tion mull  be  identical,  that  is,  if  inftead  of  A,  its  va- 
lue, as  expreffed  above  in  terms  of  r,  were  fubftituted, 
the  whole  would  vanllh. 

Again,  let  us  fuppofe  that-^  is  fubftituted  inftead  of 

«  in  the  general  formula,  thus  it  becomes 

rI=i+iJ — —•] 1 +  &.C. 

K  Thus 


(a)  For  other  analytic  methods  of  invc-ftigating  the  fame  formula,  fee  AlcEBRA  §  2^$,  aad  FlujUOKS  §  J4. 
and  j  70.  Ex.  i.  alfo'j  2Co.  Prob.  i. 
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Loj^ithms,j;,ysji,g  quavituy  >-.i,  uh?.tever  be  the  value  of  r,  Is 

1  "     .  evidently  equal  to  a  conftant  number,  which,  as  appears 

from  the  laft  equation,   is  equal  to  the  value  of  r  when 

A=rl.     By  adding  together  a  fufficicnt  number  of  the 

I 
tcrn-iS   of  the   ferlcs  exprcffing  the  value  of  r\  we  find 
that  ruaritity  equal  to 

2.7i8:Si828459r.45... 

I 
Let  this  number  be  denoted  by  e,  and  we  have  r-^=f, 

End  rzre  ;  hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  number  e  be 
confidered  as  the  bafe  of  a  logarithmic  fyftem,  the  qum- 
tity  A,  that  is 


(._,)>     (r_0 


3  4      "^      5 


—  &c. 


IS  the  logarithm  of  r  to  tl.e  bafe  e.  Bat  as  r  Is  not  re- 
ilrifled  here  to  any  particular  value,  we  may  fubflitute 
1/  infieaj  of  it,  keening  in  mind  that  t/  denotes  any 
jiuniLer  whatever,  and  x  its  logarithm  ;  thus  we  have  .v 
the  logarithm  oi  i/,  expiciled  by  the  feries 

,_._(i=ii:+i£=:ii^_(^izo:+(£=ii!_&c. 

2  3  4  5 

fuppofing  that  the  bafe  of  the  fyftem  is  the  nianber  we 
have  exprefled  above  by  e. 

We  have  now  found  a  general  formula  for  the  lo- 
garithm of  any  number,  y,  taken  according  to  a  parti- 
cular fyftem,  namely,  that  which  has  the  number  e  for 
its  bafe.  Bat  it  is  eafy  from  hence  to  find  a  formula, 
which  {hall  apply  to  any  fyflem  whatever.  For  it  has 
been  ihe-.vn  that  the  logarithms  of  the  fame  niunbcr, 
taken  according  to  tv.o  different  fyflems,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  reciprocal"  uf  the  logarithms  of  the  bafes 
of  the  fyflems,  ihefe  lalf  logarithms  being  taken  ac- 
cording to  any  fyftem  whatever,  that  is, 

log.  y  to  bafe  e  :  log.  j,  to  bafe  r  :  :  j-i-  :  j-^^  ; 

hence  we  find 

log.  y  to  bafe  r=z  x  log-  y  ^o  bafe  e. 

Let  the  value  we  have  already  found  for  the  logarithm 
of  y  to  bafe  e  be  fubftituted  in  this  equation,  and  it  be- 
comes 

which  is  a  general  formula  for  the  logarithm  of  any 
rMmber  tvAatever,  to  the  bafe  r.     And  it  is  to  be   re- 

collefted  that  in  the  fradion  '    °'    ,  which  is  a  common 
log.r 

multiplier  to  the  feries,  the  logarithms  are  to  be  taken 

according  to  the  fame  bafe,  which  however  may  be  any 

number  whatever  (b). 

If  in  the  above  formula  we  fuppofe  r^e,  the  multiplier 
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j^-^  will  be  unity,  and  tlic  foimula  will  become  Cmply  Logar  thff 

(y— ')'  ,  (>— 01     (y— »)« 


log.yrzy— I- 


-+- 


-+  &c. 
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?.s  we  have  already  remarked.  Now  this  is  the  fyftem 
which  was  adopted  by  Lord  Nepitr  ;  and  although  the 
logarithms  which  were  computed  according  to  this  fyf- 
tern,  or  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  radical  number  is 
2.7182818  &c.  have  been  called  hyperbolic  logarithms 
becaufe  they  hippen  to  be  proportional  to  certain  hv- 
perbolic  fpaces,  yet,  as  the  logarithms  of  every  fylitm 
have  the  fame  property,  it  is  more  proper  to  call  them 
Nupiircan  logarithms. 

As  the  conftant  multiplier  ,  ""'"  ,  which  occurs  in 
log.  r 
tne  general  formula  for  the  logarithm  of  any  num- 
ber, is  the  only  part  of  the  formula  which  depends  for 
its  value  upon  the  bafe  of  the  fyftem,  it  has  been  called 
by  writers  on  logarithms,  the  modulus  of  the  fyftem. 
If  we  fuppofe  the  logarithms  taken  to  the  bafe  e,  then 
tlie  numerator,  viz.  log.  e,  will  be  unity,  and  the  de- 
nominator will  be  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  r.  If 
however  we  fuppofe  the  logarithms  taken  to  the  bafe  r, 
tl:en  the  numerator  will  be  log.  e  to  bafe  r ;  and  the 
denominator  will  be  unity,  fo  that  the  modulus  of  any 
fyftem  whofe  bafe  is  r,  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  Napierean 
logarithm  of  that  bafe ;  or  it  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  e  (the  bafe  of  the  Napierean  fyftem)  to  the 
bafe  r. 

In  the  Napierian  fyftem  the  modulus  is  unity,  and 
hence  the  logarithms  of  this  fyftem,  as  far  as  depends 
upon  facility  of  computation,  are  the  moft  Cmple  of 
any.  It  was  however  foon  found  that  a  fvftem  whofe 
bafe  fiiould  be  the  fame  as  the  root  of  the'fcale  of  the 
arithmetical  notation,  viz.  the  number  10,  would  be  the 
moft  convenient  of  any  in  praflice  ;  and  accordingly 
fuch  a  fyftem  was  aftualiy  conftrufled  by  Mr  Briggs. 
This  is  the  only  one  now  in  common  ufe,  and  is  called 
Bj'iggs^s  fystem,  alfo  the  common  fystem  of  logarithms. 
The  modulus  of  this  fyftem  therefore  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  10;  or  it  is  the  common 
logarithm  of  frr  2.7 1 8 2818  &c.  the  bafe  of  the  Na- 
perean  fyftem.  We  fliall  in  future  denote  this  modulus 
by  M  ;  fo  that  the  formula  exprefling  the  common  lo- 
garithm of  any  number  y  will  be 


H->'=M|i-j- 


(•- 


3  c,  i 


If  the  number  y,  whofe  logarithm  is  required  be  very 
near  to  iinity,  fo  that  i— 5^  is  a  fmall  quantity,  then 
the  logarithm  may  be  found  from  this  formula  with 
great  eafe,  becaufe  the  feries  will  converge  very  rapid- 
ly. If,  however,  I — y  be  greater  than  unity,  the  fe- 
ries, inftead  of  converging,  will  diverge,  fo  as  to  be  in 
its  prefent  form  ef  no  ufe. 

It  may  however  be  transformed  into  another,  which 
(hall  converge  in  every  cafe,  by  fubftituting  in  it  "^6' 
inftead  of  y,  and  obferving  that  log.  ('»\^^)  =  — Mlif; 


(b)  For  other  methods  of  inveftigating  the  fame  formula  fee  Algebra  284,  and  Fj-uxioKS  i  70.  Ex.  2. 
tjfo  ^  136. 


Kature  ot"  it  thus  becomes 
U)garithms, 


log.5'=;7Mj''v/y-i-K'Vy-iy+iC"  v7-0'-&c.  | 

where  n  tnay  denote  any  number  whatever,  pofitive  or 
negative.  But  whatever  be  the  number  y,  we  can  always 
take  n,  fuch,  that  "^'i/  (liall  be  as  nearly  e(]u:il  to  I,  as 
we  plcafe,  therefore  by  this  laft  formula,  we  can  al- 
ways find  the  logarithm  of  ij  to  any  degree  of  accuracy 
whatever. 

If  we  fuppofe  ft  to  be   taken  negative,   then   "v'y 

=  — =,  and  the  feries  which  expreffes  log.  y  becomes, 

by  changing  the  figns, 

'— 5.-^«(.-4)"-'(-4)'«'-J 

where  all  the  terms  are  pofitive.  Thus  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  exprefs  the  value  of  y,  either  by  a  feries 
which  (hall  have  its  terms  all  pofitive,  or  by  one  which 
(hall  have  its  terms  alternately  politive  and  negative  : 
for  it  is  evident  that  y  being  greater  than  unity,  "v''J 
will  alfo  be  greater  than  unity,  and  y  being  lels  than 
unity,  "v^y^'ll  ^I'o  1^^ 'f's  *''*"  unity,  but  the  diffe- 
rences will  be  fo  much  the  fmaller  as  n  the  exponent  of 
the  root  is  greater;  therefore  "y/y — i  will  be  politive 
in  the  firrt  cafe,  and  negative  in  the  fecond. 

Becaufe  M=:r^ -— — ,  therefore  Nap.  log.  lo 
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Thus  we  have  two  li.-alts  to  ih  ■  v.ilue  uf  the  Ic-  Natur?  of 
garithm  of  y,  which,  by  taking  the^number  n  fufficient- W''"t''«>^ 
ly  great  may  come  as  near  to  each  other  as  we  ■  _  "  ■ 
pleafe.  * 

In  like  manner  we  find  two  limits  to  the  value  of  the  ' 
reciprocal  to  the  modulus,  viz. 


'Nap.  log.  10' 
:  irr  ;  hence  by  the  two  laft  formulas  we  have 


aifo 


^+<'-^)+<'-^)'+^^} 

It  is  evident  that  by  giving  to  "i/J  i\xc\i  a  value  that 
"i/y — I  is  a  fraflion  lefs  than  unity,  we  render  both 
the  feries  for  the  value  of  log.  y  converging  ;  for  as 
"^/'y — 1  is   a  fradion   lefs  than  unity,  the  e.vpreffion 

1 p.  will  alfo  be  lefs  than  unltv,   feeing  that  it   is 

"Vy 

equal  to     ^  '  , — .     Therefore,  in  the  firft  feries,  the  fe- 

cond  and  third  terms  (taken  together  as  one  term)  con- 
ftitute  a  negative  quantity,  and  as  the  fame  is  alfo  true 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  fo  on  ;  the  amount  of  all 
the  terms  after  the  firft  is  a  negative  quantity,  that  is  a 
quantity  which  is  to  be  fubtracled  from  the  firft,  that 
we  may  have  the  value  of  log.  y.  Hence  we  may  in- 
fer that 

iog.3,^„M(Vy-0- 

And  Cnce,  on  the  contrary,  the  terms  of  the  fecond  fe- 
ries are  all  pofitive,  the  amount  of  all  the  terms  after 
the  firft  is  a  politive  quantity,  that  is,  a  quantity  which 
rauft  be  added  to  the  firlt  to  give  the  value  of  log.  y ; 
fo  that  we  have 


J°g-  y' 


■■K-4) 


iM 


n[''^ic — I, 


M' 


■(-4 


It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  the  two  limits 


{(-'.-.)-(.-.4)}^ 


therefore  if  we  take  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  tlie 
two  preceding  expreflions  for  log.  y,  the  error  in  e.xcefs 
or  defed  is  neceffirily  lefs  than  this  quantity. 

By  thefe  forniul.is  we  may  depend  upon  having  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  true  to  m  figures,  if  we  give 
to  n  fuch  a  value  that  the  root  "^/y  ihail  have  m  cy- 
phers between  the  decira;;!  point  and  the  fiift  fi^nifi. 
cant  figure  on  the  right.  So  that  in  genera),  as  the  er- 
ror is  the  fmaller  according  as  n  the  exponent  of  the 
rout  is  greater,  we  may  conclude  thnt  it  becomes  no- 
thing, cr  may  be  reckoned  as  nothing,  when  n  is  taken 
indefinliely  great  ;  and  this  being  the  cafe,  we  may  con- 
clude that  either  cf  thefe  expreflions 

«M(«Vy— i),    „M(r— -i— ^ 
\  y  J 
is  the  accurate  value  of  log.  y. 

The  beft  ihanner  of  applying  the  preceding  formula 
is  to  take  fome  power  of  the  number  2  for  n  ;  for  by 
doing  fo,  the  root  "<^y  may  be  found  by  a  repetition 
of  extraftions  of  the  Iquare  root  only.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  Briggs  calculated  the  firft  logarithms  ;  and 
he  remarked,  that  if  in  performing  the  fuccelTive  extrac- 
tions of  the  fquare  root,  he  at  laft  obtained  twice  as  many 
decimal  places  as  there  were  cyphers  after  the  decimal 
point,  the  integer  before  it  beir.g  unity,  then  the  deci- 
mal part  of  this  root  was  ex.iCtly  the  half  of  tliat  which 
went  before  j  fo  that  the  decimal  parts  of  the  two  roots 
were  to  each  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their  logarithms: 
now  this  is  an  evid'-nt  confcquence  of  the  preceding 
formula. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  formu- 
la, let  it  be  required  to  find  the  numerical  value  of  M, 
the  modulus  of  the  cvmmon  fyftem  of  logarithms, 
which,  as  it  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  Napierian  logarithm 
of  10  is  equal  to 

-  X  -—, nearly, 

when  n  is  fome  very  great  number.  Let  us  fuppofe 
„_2«o_3»o.  then,  dividing  unity  by  8,  and  this  refult 
again  by  8,  and  fo  on,  we  Ihall  after  20  divifions  have 

-.  °r  pB-  <:qu3l  to 

0.00000  00000  coooo  00086  73617  379S3  40354. 
Alfo,  by  extia6ling  the  Square  root  of  10,  and  the 
fquare  root  of  this  refu't,  and  foon,  after  performing  69 
extradions  we  ftiall  find  'V  10  equal  to 
1.00000  00000  COOOO  00199  7174J  081  2J  50J  27  03  25f. 
K  2  Therefore, 
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■ ,  or  M,  is  equal  to 
:o.43429448i9. 


^°s-3  =  7r77;^zr,'- 


,  Therefore,  -X  — ; 

n      "'^/ic— 

86736i73798840,:i54. 

199717420812550527" 

As  a  fccond  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  by 

the    fame    formula    the   logarithm    of  the  number   3, 

which  is  nearly  equal  to 

7  being  as  before  a  very  great  number.     Let   us  fup- 
pofe  alio  in  this  cafe  that  n=:2«° ;  then  after  60  ex- 
tratlions  of  the  fquare  root  we  have  "v/S  equal  to 
T.ooooo  00000  00000  OC95  2894264074  58932. 

Therefore,  taking  the  value  of  "y'^O  ^'  found  in  laft 
example,  we  bave 

'v/3— I  _   9528942640745893a 
Vio — '"~  i997J742o8i 2550527 
=.47712  11547  19662. 

This  method  of  computing  logarithms  is  evidently 
attended  with  great  labour,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  extra£lions  of  roots  which  it  requires,  to  obtain  a  re- 
fult  true  to  a  moderate  number  of  places  of  figures. 
But  the  two  feries,  which  we  have  given,  ferve  to 
iimplify  and  complete  it.  For,  v;hatever  be  the  number 
y,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  proceed  with  the  extraflions  of 
the  fquare  root,  till  we  have  obtained  for  "  \^y  a  value 
which  is  unity  fol'ovved  by  a  decimal  fraftion ;  and 
then  "  ^/y — J,  being  a  fraftion,  its  powers  will  alfo  be 
fraflions,  which  will  be  fo  much  the  fmalier  as  their 
exponents  are  greater  ;  thus  a  certain  number  of  terras 
of  the  feries  will  ferve  to  exprcfs  the  logarithm  to  as 
many  decimal  places  as  may  be  required. 

There  are  yet  other  analytical  artifices  by  which  the 
feries 

log.y=M5y-i-i(y-0'+Ky-0K(i-0*+&c.} 

may  be  transformed  into  others  which  (hall  always 
converge,  and  in  particular  the  following.  Let  I  -|-u 
be  (ubflituted  in  the  feries  for  y  ;  then  it  become* 


quently 


log.  (1 


+«)=M(.-^'+^-iJ  +  ^-,&c.). 


-u  be  fubftituted  for  y, 
u*       «/'        u*       ui 


for  u,  ^vill  be  otherwife  exprelTed  thus, 


Nature  c 
Logariihn 


and  this  formula  for  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  not 
only  fimple,  but  has  alfe  the  property  of  converging  iu 
every  poflible  cafe. 

That  we  may  give  an  example  of  the  utility  of  this 
formula  we  (ball  employ  it  in  the  calculation  of  the 
Napierean  logarithm  of  2,  which  by  the  above  formu- 
la will  be 

=  A+4B+^C+^D+iE+  &c. 

where  A  is  put  for  -,  B  for  — -  =  — ,  C  for  —  r=  — 
_        3  3'       9  3'        r 

Dfori-=- 


which  fcrjes,    by  fubftituting  %  for 


^  +-+_+.  5CC 


i+u 


&c.     The   calculation  \ 
9 

A=  .666666666666 

B=:  I- A=.o74074074074 
0=5  B=. 00823045 2674 
D=  ^Cr=.ooo9 14494742 
E=^D=.oooioi6io527 
F  =r  -5  Err.oooo  1 1 290059 
G=  ^F=:::.oooooi25445i 
H  —  ^Grz.ooooooi  39383 
I  =r-^H=.oooooooi5487 
K=:^  I  =.000000001721 
L  =z  1^  Kzr.ooooooooo  1 9 1 
M=  iL=.oooooooooo2i 


A=.666666666665 
^-  B  =.02469 13580 25 
f  C  =  .001646090535 
tD=-oooi3o642io6 
5  E=r.0000l  1290059 
t'tF  =1.000001 026369 
TTG^.000000096496 

-,-VH=:.0OOO0OO09292 

ttK  zr .0000C00009 1 1 
-,^L=.oooooooooo9 1 

jVM=:.00000000000  I 


In  like  manner  let 
bave 

log.  (x-«>M(-.-^_^- "--^-,  &c.^ 

Let  each  fide  of  the  latter  equation  be  fubtrafted 
from  the  correfponding  fide  of  the  former ;  the  refult 
on  the  left-hand  fide  will  be  log.  (i  -f-a)—  log.  (i— a), 
which,  by  the  nature  of  logarithms,  is  equal  to  log. 

i^tif :  and  on  the  right-hand  fide  the  alternate   terms 
1 — u 

of  the  two  feries,  having  the  fame  fign,  thefe   will  by 
fubtraftion  deftroy  each  other,  fo  that  we  (hall  have 


and  confe- 


Nap.  log.  2  =.693 1 471 80551 

Thus,  by  a  very  eafy  calculation,  we  have  obtained  the 
Napierean  logarithm  of  2  true  to  the  firft  ten  places  of 
figures  ;  the  accurate  value,  as  far  as  the  1 2th  place, 
being  0.6931471  80550. 

If  this  very  flmple  procefs  by  which  we  have  found 
the  logarithm  of  2  (the  whole  of  which  is  here  affually 
put  down),  be  compared  with  the  laborious  calcula- 
tions which  muft  have  been  performed  to  have  found 
the  fame  logarithm  by  the  method  explained  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fedion,  the  great  fuperiority  of  this  me- 
thod to  the  other,  and  even  to  the  fecond  method,  by 
which  we  have  found  the  numerical  value  of  M,  and 
the  common  logaritlim  of  3,  muft  be  very  apparent. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  found  the  logarithm 

of  2  w*  may  find  thofe  of  3,  5,  &c.     In  computing  the 

loiiarithra 
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Mature  of  logarithm  of  3  the  fcries  would  converge  by  the  powers 

iigarithoi-s  ^ , 

&c.       of  the  fraflion  "^ =f,  and  in  computing  the  loga- 
rithm of  5  it  would  converge  by  the  powers  of  ==  -f  > 

but  in  each   of  thefe  cafes   the    fcries  would   converge 
flower,  and  of  courfe  the  labour  would  be  greater  than 
in  computing  the  logarithm  of  2.     And  if  the  number 
,  whofe  logarithm  was  required  was   ftill   more  confidcr- 

able  ;  as  for  example   199,  the  feries  would  converge 
fo  flo-.v  as  to  be  ufelefs. 

We  msy  hovvever  avoid  this  Inconvenience  by  again 
transforming  this  lall  formula  into  another  %vhich  fliall 
exprefs  the  logarithm  of  any  number  by  means  of  a 
feries,  and  a  logarithm  fappofed  to  be  previoufly  known. 

To  efFe£l  this  new   transformation,   let  =  '-| — » 

then,  by  refolving  this  equation  in  refpeft  of  a,  we  have 

!i  =1 — ■ — .     Let  thefe  values  of -^    and//  be   fub- 

ftituted  in  the/ormula, 

*j4-u  t        u^        u^       &'  \ 

'°s-S='^H"  +  T  +  7+T+H 

and  we  ha%-e  log.  (1+  -J  equal  to 

butlog.^l +  ^)=rlog.^±2:=Iog.  («+s)  — log.  «' 

therefore,  by  fubflituting  this  value  of  log.  ,    and 

log.  n  to  the  < 

log.  (/!+«): 


I  T  H  M  S. 

E=:-.VD  =  .000001024000 
FrriVE  =.000000040960 
G~tV  F  =  .ooccooco  1 63  8 
H=  Js^G  =z. 000000000066 

A=:.400000000ooo 
4.B=.oo533.533333,s 
j-  C  =.0001  2800000  5 
^D  =  . 000003657 1 43 
I  £=.000000113778 
ytT =.0000000037  24 

VtG  =  . 000000000 1 25 
-if5-H=.oooooocoooo4 


.405465108108 
Nap.  log.  2.  =.693147180551 


tranfpofing  log.  n  to  the  other  fide  of  the  equation,  we 
have 


2M 


By  the  afliftance  of  this  formula,  and  the  known  pro- 
perties of  logarithms,  we  may  proceed  calculating  the 
logarithm  of  one  number  from  that  of  another  as  fol- 
lows. 

To  find  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  3  from   that  of 
2,  which  has  been  already  found.     We  have  here  n^2, 

3=  I ,  and z=  4-      Therefore  the  logarithm  re- 

2/74-a      ■"  ° 

quired  is  equal  to 

log.  2 -J- 2 (- -i- — , -f  ^--t- — ,  4.  &c. ) 

=  log.  2+A+jB-f fC-f  ;D-f.^E-{-  &c. 

where  A  is  put  for  4-,  B  for  — .,  C  for  — ,  and  fo  on. 
25'  25' 

The  calculation  may  Hand  thus  : 

A  =.400000000000 

B=,|j- A=.o  1 6000000000 
C=^B=.ooo640oo-:ooo 
D=tVC  =.000025600000 


Nap.  log.  3.  =1.098612288659 

This  logarithm  is  true  to  10  decimal  place?,  the  accu* 
rrttc  value  to  12  figures  beiag  1.098612288668. 

To  find  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  4.  This  is  im- 
mediately had  from  that  of  2  by  confidenng  that  as 
4=r2',  therefore  log.  4r3log.  2-}-  log.  2. 

Nap.  log.  2  =.693147180551 


Nap,  log.  4  =  1.386294361103 

This  logarithm  is  alfo  true  to  I  o  places  befides  the 
integer. 

To  find  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  5,  from  that  of 

4;  wehaven=4,  S!:ri& "^it  therefore  the  lo- 

^'  2//-f-I         "" 

garithm  of  5  is  exprefled  by 

log.  4+2  C-+ -i- ,+ -^-f  -^+ &c.) 

^  V9^3-9'      J-9'^7-9'^        /: 

log.  4+A+iB+fC+4D+&c. 
where  A=f ,  B  =Vt  A,  C  —^  B,  &c. 

The  calculation. 

A  =  . 222222222322 

B  =  ^A=.oo2743484225 
C=^VB =.000033870 1 76 
D=y'TC  =  .0000004 1 8 1 50 
E=^VD  = -000000-05 162 
F^^yE  =.000000000064 


A=.22222  2222222 

^B=.ooo9i4494.742 
4^  C  =.000006774035 

5-  Drr.000000059736 

J  E =.0000000005  7+ 
-,'tF  =,ooooooooodo6 


•»23'43S5'3i5 
Nap.  log.  4  =1.386294361 102 


Nap.  log.  5  =1.609437912417 

This  refult  i?  alfo  correcl  to  the  firft  t«n  places  of  d»ci. 
awls. 

The 
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Nature  of  The  logarithm  ef  6  ij  found  from  thofe  of  2  and  3 
Logarithms,  by  confidering,  that  becaufe  6=  2X  3,  therefore  log.  6 
,_!^  =  log.2+log.3. 

Nap.  log.  2=10.693147180551 
Nap.  log.  3  =  i.0986f2288659 


I  T  H  M  S. 

This  logarithm,  like  thofe  we  found  before,  is  correct  Nature  of 
in  the  firtl  ten  decimal  places.  Logarithm! 

The  logarithms  of  8,  9,  and  10  are  immediatelj  ob-  ■ 
tained  from  thofe  of  2,  3,  and  5,  as  follows  : 


Nap.  log.  6=1.791759469210 

This  refult  is  correft  as  far  as  the  tenth  decimal  place. 
We  might  find  the  logarithm  of  7  from  the  loga- 
rithm of  6,  that  is,  from  the  logarithms  of  3  and  2,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  have  found  the  logarithms  of  5 
and  3  ;  but  it  may  be  more  readily  found  from  the 
logarithms   of  2  and  5    by  reafoning  thus.     Becaufe 

?iii-  =  12,    therefore   log.  2+2  log.  5—2  log.  7 
7  49 

rrlog.— ,  and  confeqnently 


log 


2+  log.  5—i  log.  ^ 
•50, 


Now  the  logarithm  of  —  may  be  readily  obtained  from 
the  formula 

For  fubftituting  —  for  a,  the  formula  gives 
49 

Nap.  log.  12  =2  f— +  -^+  -^+  &c.  ) 
^      ^  49        V99     3-99'      5-99*^         / 


-A+iB+^C+&c. 
A       ^ 


-,  &c.     This 


where  A  = , ,      ,, , 

9"  .  9'ii'.  .  9'-''-  ^ 
feries  converges  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  few  of  its 
terms  vrill  be  fufficient  to  give  the  logarithm  of  7,  as 
appears  from  the  following  operation. 


9Ml* 


A=.O202020302O2 

A=. 00000  2061 22e 


C  =— — -  B=.0000000002IO 

9'.ii' 


A=.02O20  2O20202 

y  B=r.oooooc687073 

f  €=.000000000042 


Nap.  log. 


,020202707317 


N-ip.  log.  2  =  0.693147180551 


Nap.  leg.  8=  2.079441541655 

Nip.  kg.  3  =  1.C98612288659 
2 

Nap.  log.  9  =  2.197224577318 

Nap.  log.  2  =:  o  693147180551 
Nap.  log.  5=  1.609437912417 


Nap.  log.  10  =:  2.302585092968 

Thus  by  a  few  calculations  we  have  found  the  N.t 
pierean  logarithms  of  the  firft  ten  numbers,  each  true 
to  ten  decimal  places;  and  fince  the  Napierean  loga. 
rithm  of  10  is  now  known,  the  modulus  of  the  common 
fyftem,  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  that  logarithm  will 
alfo  be  known,  and  will  be 

Ii^2585092968=-434^9448i9 

The  common  logarithms  of  the  firft  ten  numbers  may 
no^v  be  found  from  the  Napierean  logarithms  by  multi- 
plying each  of  the  latter  by  the  modulus,  or  dividing  by 
its  reciprocal,  that  is,  by  the  Napiere.ui  logarithm  of  10. 
And  as  the  modulus  of  the  common  fyllem  is  fo  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  theory  of  logarithms,  we 
Ihall  give  its  value,  together  with  that  of  its  reciprocal, 
as  far  as  the  30th  decimal  place. 

M=.43429448i90325i8276ji  12J 


M" 


1S917 
:  2. 30258509299404568401 7591454684 


The  formulas  we  have  already  given  are  fufHcient  for 
finding  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  whatever  through- 
out the  table,  but  there  are  yet  others  which  may  often 
be  applied  with  great  advantage,  and  we  ihall  now  in- 
Tefligate  fome  of  thefe. 

Becaufe 

,.,..=.m{5=i^,(j=i):^,(2=i)W} 

If  we  now  fuppofe 


i  log.  2  =  0.346573590275 
log.  5  =  1. 60943791241 7 

1.956011502692 


■\  log- 


49 


:  0.010101353658 


Nap.  log.  7  =:  1.945910149034 


=  +i 


,  then  the  formula  becomes 

-  =  2Mi— j^ —  + 

+  1)  Ivi'—i.   ^ 


A^)H-^h^'^ 


LOGARITHMS. 


.  But  log 


-=2  log.    n_log.  («_j). 


log.  (n-J-^))  therefore,  putting  N  for  the  feries 

we  have  this  formula, 

2  log.  ;7— log.  (n— 0— log.  Cn  +  l)=rN 

and  hence,  as  often  as  we  have  the  logarithms  of  any 
two  of  three  numbers  ivhofe  common  diiFerence  is  uni- 
ty, the  logarithm  of  the  remaining  number  may  be 
found.     Example.     Ha%-ing  given 

the  common  Jcg.  of  9=:o. 95424250943 
the  common  log.  of  lozrl ; 

it  is  required  to  find  the  common  log^.rithm  of  n. 

Here  ue  have  nrrlo,  fo  that  the  formula  gives 
in  this  cafe  2  log.  lo — log.  9 — log.  iiirX,  and  hence 
we  have 


and  hence  by  tranfpofjtion,  8cc. 

log.  I  i=4N  +  ;iog.  2+log.  7— !o2.  9+ log.  10  ; 
and  in  this  equation. 

X.        2l\r  2l\I 

'J'he  firft  term  alone  of  this  feries   is  fufficient  to  give 
the  logarithm  of  i  1  true  to  14  places. 

Another  fonnula,  by  which  the  logarithm  of  a  num- 
ber is  exprcffcd  by  the  logarithms  of  other  numbers  and 
a  ftries,  mny  be  found  as  follows. 
Reluming  the  formula 

log., 

Lcti 


79 

Katurc  o'^ 

Logarithms 

&c. 


=  2i\r 

afTume 


{^M'my^iim'^^'} 


log.  1  t=:2log.  10 — log.  9 
where  N 


^+-^  +  &c. 
199       3-'99' 


M  being  .43429448190. 
Calculation  of  N. 

,      2M 


Let  thefe  values  of  z,  &;       .      be  fubftituted 
formula,  and  it  becomes 


("-0' 


-2) 


i^M^y^-'] 


'99 


:.oo436476866 


B:= -=.00000003674 

.00436480540 

2  log.  io=:2.ooocooooooo 
log.  9=0.95424250943 
N=  0.00436480540 


But  the  quantity  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  this  equation  is 
manifeftly  equal  to  2  log,  (« — i)  +  log.  («-f  2)  —  log. 
{n — 2) —  2log.  (n  +  i),  therefore,  putting  P  for  the 
feries. 


2M 


9+X=o.9586o73i483 


log.  II  =1.04139268517 
Here  the  feries  expreffed  by  N  converges  very  faft 
fo  that  two  of  its  terms  are  fuffici.nt  to  give  the  loga 
rithm  true  to  10  places  of  decimals.  But  the  loga^ 
rithm  of  1 1  may  be  exprefftd  by  the  logarithms  of  '^c  h^ve  thefe  fc 
fmaller  numbers  and  a  fevies  which  converges  ftill  more 
rapidly,  by  the  following  artifice,  which  will  apply  alfo 
to  fome  other  numbers  Becaufe  the  numbers  98,  99, 
and  100  are  the  products  of  numbers,  the  greatelt 
of  which  is  11,  for  98=2x7')  99=9X1'.  and 
100=ir;X'0,  it  follows  that  if  we  have  an  equation 
compofed  of  terms  which  are  the  lo;^:;rilhms  of  thi  fe 
three  numbers,  it  may  be  refolved  into  another,  the 
terras  of  which  rtiall  be  the  logarithms  of  the  number 
II  and  other  fmaller  numbers.  Now  by  the  preceding, 
formula,  if  we  put  99  for  n,  we  have 


2  log.  99 — log.  98 — log.  loo^N. 

tliat  is,  fubftituting  log.  9+log.  1 1  for  log.  99,  log.  z  + 

2  log.  7  for  log.  98,  and  2  log.  10  for  log.  100, 

alog.9.-i-2log.  1 1 — log.  2 — slog.  7^ — 2 log.  io=N, 


we  have  this  formula. 

log.(«  +  2)+2log.(;i-l)-log.(«-2)-2log.(«+i)  =  P 

By  this  formula  ue   may  find,  with  great  facility,  the 

logarithm  of  any  one  of  the  four  numbers  n — 2,  n i, 

«-f-i,/7-f2,  having  the  logarithms  of  the  other  three. 
We  may  alfo  employ  it  in  the  calculation  of  logarithms, 
as  in  the  following  example.  Let  the  numbers  5,  6,  7, 
8,  be  fubftituted  fucceilively  in  the  formula  ;  then,  ob- 
Terving  that  log.  6=log.  2-f-log.  3,and  log.  8=3log.2, 
equations, 

2M        2l\I 

•^g-  7  +2  H-  2—3  log-  3  =  —  +  7773+  &c. 

2M       2M 

2  log.  7  +  log.  2  +  2  log.  5  =  —  +  — -,+  &c. 

2M        2M 

4  log.  2_  log.  5  =  7^  +  -7673  +  &C. 

2M          2l\I 
lo<j.  34-2  log.  f  = .,  -J-  &c. 

-  ^^     ^  '     244^3.244'^ 

L'-t  log.  2,  log.  3,  log.  5  and  log.  7  be  now  con- 
fidered  as  four  unknown  quantities,  and  by  rcfolving 
thele  equations  in  the  ufual  manner,  (fee  Algebra, 
Seel.  VII.)  the  logarithms  may  be  determined. 

Rcfuming  once  more  the  formula 

i-g.«=2M{g-|+4(^y'+&c.}, 


4  log-  3- 
•og-  5—. 


««(„4-sM"-s) 
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be    fubftituted  in  it 


I  T  H  M  S. 

ppears  by  this  propoGti 


that  the  fegmcr.ts  CA,  CE.Defcrii 


("+j)(''-3JC''+4)("-4) 
inftead  of  a,  then,  by  this  fubftitution  will  become 

'  the  formula  will  be  transformed  to 

;,'(,;  + Of. 7— y) 


log, 


("+3)  («-3H«+ ♦n''-4) 

Hence,  putting  the  latter  fide  of  this  equation  equal  to 

Q,  we  have  this  formula, 

2log./7  +  log.(«  +  5-)+log.(«— 5)— log.(/7  +  3)l   _ 

-logC"— 3)-iog-(''+4)-iog-C«-4)4-Q.3  ~ 

which  may  be  applied  to  the  calculation  of  logarithms 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

When  it  is  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  a  high 
number,  as  for  example  1 231,  we  may  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Iog.i23i=log.(i230+O=log.  1 1230(1+-^)! 

=  log.  ii30+log.(i+-^) 
Again,  log.  J  230  zz  log.  2  + log.  5 -J-  log.  123  and  log. 
I23  =  log.{.2o(l  +  ^)} 

=  log.I20  +  log.(l  +  Jj) 

log.  i30  =  log.(2'X3  X5)=3  Jog- 2+ l°g-3+H-5 

Therefore 

log.  1231=4  log.  2  +  log.  3  +  2  log.  5  +]og.  ( I  +~j 

+  log.  (1  + 

Thus  the  logarithm  of  the   propofed  number  is  expref- 
fed  by  the  logarithms  of  2,  3,  5,  and  the  logarithms  of 

J  -J ,  I  +- ,  all  of  which  may  be  eafily  found  by 

^40'     ^1230' 
the  formulas  already  delivered. 

Having  now  explained,  at  confiderable  length,  the 
theory  of  logarithms  upon  principles  purely  analytical, 
fuch  being,  as  we  conceive,  the  moft  natural  way  of 
reafoning  concerning  the  properties  of  number,  we  Ihall 
conclude  this  feftion  by  dating  briefly  the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  referred  to  the  principles  of  geometry  by 
the  mathematicians  of  the  17th  century.  Let  C  be  the 
centre,  and  CH,  CK  the  afymptotes  of  an  hyperbola. 
In  either  of  thele  let  there  be  taken  any  number  of  con- 
tinual proportionals  CA,  CB,  CD,  CE,  &c.  thef  if 
Bb,  T>d,  Ef,  &i.c.  be  drawn  paiallel  to  the  other 
afymptote,  meeting  the  curve  in  a,  b,  (/,  \  Sic.  the  hy- 
perbolic fpaces  A  a  b  B,  ]'bJD,  1  e  il,  &c.  are 
equal  to  one  another  j  alfo  ifllralt,ul  liiits  be  drawn 
irom  C  to  the  points  a.  A,  d,  e,  &c.  the  hyperbolic 
fed  rs  aCb,  bC\  ,.  C  c,  ^c.  iliall  alfo  be  eqval 
(CoNLC  bhCTlONi  Purl  iil.  orop,  30.)     Now,  fince  it 


230/ 


CD,  CE,  &c.  of  the  afymptote  being  taken  in  con- 
tinued geometrical  progreffion,  the  correi'ponding  hy-  ^ 
perbolic  areas  A  a  b  B,  A  adi),  AaeY.,  &c.  conlii- 
tute  a  feries  of  quantities  in  continued  arithmetical  pro- 
grelTion,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  fiiries  will  have,  in  re- 
fpeft  to  each  other,  the  fame  properties  as  numbers  and 
their  logarithms  ;  fo  that,  if  we  affiirac  CA  any  fegment 
of  the  alymptote  as  the  reprefentative  of  unity,  and  fup- 
pofe  CB,  CD,  CE,  &c.  to  be  the  reprefentatives  of 
other  numbers,  the  hyperbolic  areas  Afl^B,  Aatf'D, 
AaeY.  will  be  the  geometrical  reprefentatives  of  the  lo- 
garithms of  thefe  numbers  ;  and  fo  alfo  will  the  hyper- 
bo'ic  fetors  Cab,  Cbd,CtIe,  &c. 

Let  CA  (the  line  denoting  unity)  be  the  fide  of  a 
rhombus  C  A  oL  infcribed  at  the  vertex  of  the  hyper- 
bola, and  let  CPzrnxCA  {n  being  put  for  any  num- 
ber) ;  draw  P/>  parallel  to  CL  meeting  the  hyperbola 
in  p,  then  it  may  be  ftiewn,  by  the  methods  ufually 
employed  in  reafoning  about  curvilineal  areas,  that  the 
area  of  the  rhombus  A  a  LC  is  to  the  hyperbolic  area 
Aa/>  P  as  I  to  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  the  number 
n.  Therefore  if  the  hyperbola  be  equilateral,  fo  that 
Aa  L<-  is  a  fquare,  &.c.  conf'equently  itsarea=:l  X  1  =  1, 
the  Napierean  logarithm  of  n,  and  the  area  Aa/>P  may 
be  taken  as  the  mutual  reprefentatives  of  each  other. 
It  is  this  circumftance  which  induced  mathemr.ticians 
to  call  thefe  logarithms  hyperbolic.  But  with  equal 
propriety  might  the  logaiithms  of  any  other  fyilem  be 
called  hyperbolic,  as  they  may  be  equally  expreffird  by 
the  area  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  or  indeed  by  the 
area  of  any  hvperbola  whatever,  (fee  Fluxio.xs  S  152. 
Ex.  J.)  ■ 

SECT.    II. 
DESCRIPTION  AND  USE  OF  THE  TABLE. 

THE  common  fyftem  of  logarithms  is  fo  conftrufted, 
that,  o  being  the  logarithm  of  unity,  or  i ,  the  loga- 
rithm of  10  IS  I  ;  by  which  it  happens  that  the  loga- 
rithm of  100  is  2,  that  of  1000  is  3,  and  fo  on.  yVlfo, 
the  logarithm  ol  ^,  or  .1,  is  — i,  that  is,  1  confider- 
ed  as  fubtraflive  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  algebra, 
minus  one  j  and  the  logarithm  of  t^^  or  .01,  is  —2  ; 
and  the  logarithm  of  .CO I  is  — 3,  and  fo  on,  as  in  the 
foUovving  fliort  table. 

Numbers.        Logaritlinis. 


001 

—3 

I 

00 

— 2 
0 

10 

I 

100 

2 

1000 

3 

&c. 

&c. 

As  the  terms  of  the  geometrical  progreffion  I,  10, 
ICO,  &c.  continued  backwards  as  well  as  forward,  are 
theciU:  numbers  whofe  logarithms  are  integers;  the 
logar'thros  of  all  other  numbers  ivhatever  muft  be  either 
fraiTiion.?,  or  mixt  numbers.  Accordingly,  the  loga- 
rithms of  all  numbers,  whether  integer  or  mixt,  be- 
tween 1  and  10  arc  expreffed  by  decimal  fractions  lefs 

than 


L  O  G  A  R 

Defcription  than  unity.  The  logarithms  of  numbers  between  lo 
indUieof  and  loo  are  exprelTed  by  mixt  numbers  compofed  ot 
,''''  ^i''''''  ""'ty  and  a  decimal  fradion.  The  logarithms  of  num- 
bers between  lOO  and  icoo  are  exprelTed  by  mixt  num-  ' 
bers  compofcd  of  the  number  2  and  a  decimal  fraftioii, 
and  fo  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  logarithm  of  any 
vulgar  or  decimal  fraftion  lefs  than  I,  but  greater 
than  -r'o  or  .1,  will  be  fome  negative  decimal  fraftion 
between  o  and  —  i  ;  and  the  logarithm  of  any  fraftion 
between  .1  and  ^i,  will  be  a  negative  rafxcd  quantity 
between  — I  and  — 2,  and  fo  on. 

But  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  any  fraftion,  or  mixt 
■umber,  confidered  as  entirely  negative,  may  always 
be  transformed  into  another  mixt  number  of  equal  va- 
lue, that  (liall  have  its  integer  part  negative,  but  its 
fradional  part  pofitive,  by  diminilhing  the  integer  by 
unity,  and  increafing  the  fraftional  part  by  the  fame 
quantity.  Thus  let  the  mixt  quantity  be  — 2-r'o.  which 
may  be  alfo  ivritten  thus  — 2 — -f%.  Let  the  integer 
— 2  be  diminifhed  by  i,  and  the  refult  is — 2—13: — 3. 
Alfo,  let  the  fraction — -,\j  be  increafed  by  I,  and  it 
becomes  — -i  +  1  r=  +  ■r'o  >  therefore  the  fraflion 
■^2y%.  or  —  2.3,  when  transformed,  is  — 3  -|-  ^g,  or 
—3 +  .7,  which  maybe  written  thus,.  3.7  ;  where  the  ne- 
gative fign  is  placed  over  the  integer  to  indicate  that  it 
is  the  only  part  of  the  exprelTion  that  is  confidered  as 
negative,  the  other  part,  viz.  .7,  being  reckoned  pofi- 
tive. 

Since  therefore  any  fractional  or  mixt  quantity,  con- 
fidered as  entirely  negative,  is  equivalent  to  another 
mixt  quantity,  the  integer  part  of  which  only  is  nega- 
tive, but  the  fractional  part  pofitive,  it  is  evident  that 
inftead  of  exprelTing  the  logarithms  of  fraftions  by  num- 
bers confidered  as  entirely  negative,  we  may  exprefs 
them  by  numbers  having  their  integer  parts  negative, 
and  their  decimal  parts  pofitive  ;  and  it  Is  ufual  fo  to 
exprefs  them.  Thus  the  logarithm  of  .03,  inftead  of 
being  exprelTed  by  — 1.52288,  that  is,  by — 1 — .52288, 
is  ufually  exprelTed  by  2.47712,  by  which  is  to  1  e  un- 
derftood  — 2-f.477i2.  Again,  the  logarithm  of  .7, 
which,  if  conliJered  as  entirely  negative,  would  be 
—.15490,  is  otherwife  i. 845 10. 

As  the  logarithms  ot  any  feries  of  numbers  forming 
a  geometrical  progrelTion,  the  common  ratio  of  which 
is  10,  will  exceed  each  other  by  the  logarithm  of  10, 
that  is,  by  1,  it  fallows  that  the  logarithms  of  all  num- 
bers denoted  liy  the  fame  figures,  and  differing  only  in 
the  pofition  of  the  decimal  point.  \«-ill  have  the  decimal 
part  of  their  logarithms  the  fame;  but  the  intfgers 
(landing  before  the  decimals  will  be  different,  and  will 
be  politive  or  negative,  according  as  the  numbers  are 
whole  or  fraftional,  as  in  thefe  examples. 


Kiimbers. 

L<warithms, 

69150 

4-83980 

69. J 

3.83980 

691.5 

2.83980 

69.15 

1.83580 

6.915 

0.83980 

.6915 

7. 83980 

.069 1 J 

2.83980 
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numbtr  of  integef  fgurcs  wfiich  the  natural  number  cofi- Defcription 
jyis  of;  or  it  IS  equal  lo  the  d fiance  of  the  frfl  figure  ■','"'  '•"«  o*" 
from  the  place  of  units  or  fiifl  place  of  integers,  whether  }'""  '^'■'^^■. 
on  the  left  or  on  the  right  of  it.  ' 

The  table  of  logarithms  given  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle, contains  the  decimal  parts  of  the  logarithms  of 
all  numbers  from  I  to  io,coo  j  and  indeed  of  all  num- 
bers which  can  be  exprcffed  by  four  figures,  preceded 
or  followed  by  any  numbers  of  cyphers,  fuch  as  tlie 
numbers  367500,  .002795,  ^c.  The  index,  however, 
is  not  put  down  ;  but  It  is  eafily  fupplied  by  the  rule 
which  has  jull  now  been  given.  .  The  table  alfo  con- 
tains  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers 
from  1000  to  io,cco,  by  means  of  which  the  loga- 
rithm of  any  number  confining  of  five  figures  may  be 
eafily  obtained.     ' 

I.  To  find  the  logarithm  nf  any  number  confifiing  of 
four  or  any  [mailer  number  of  figures.  Look  for  the 
number  in  the  columns  titled  at  the  top  Numbers  ;  and 
in  the  fame  line  with  it,  on  the  right,  in  the  column  of 
logarithms,  will  be  found  the  decimal  part  of  its  loga- 
rithm, to  which  I'upply  the  decimal  point,  and  its  inde.'C 
according  to  rule-  delivered  above.      Thus, 

The  log.  of  9  is  found  to  be  0.95424 


ot  .7 

1-23:45 

of  2.63 

0.41996 

of  13.42 

1.12775 

of  6280 

3-79796 

of  3749 

3-57392 

of  .6027 

J. 78010 

of  .00234 

3.36922 

of  85 :6oo 

5-93=75 

d  the  logarithm 

■  of  a  number  confifiing  of  five 

figures. 

Find  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  of  the  firft 
four  figures  of  the  number,  (that  is,  find  the  logarithm 
of  the  propofed  number  as  if  the  laft  figure  were  a  cy. 
pher),  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  find  the  difference 
between  that  logarithm  and  the  next  greater,  as  given 
in  the  column  of  differences  (to  the  right  of  the  column 
of  logarithms).     Then  Hate  this  proportion  : 

As  10, 

To  the  tabular  difference. 

So  is  the  laft,  or  fifth  figure  of  the  number. 

To  a  fourth  proportional ; 

which  being  added  to  the  former  logarithm,  and  the 
decimal  point  and  index  fupplied,  will  be  the  logarithm 
fought. 

Example.  Required  the  logarithm  of  186.47.  The 
decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  of  the  firll  four  figures, 
viz.  1864,  is  .27045,  and  the  difference  oppofitc  to  it 
in  the  column  marked  D  on  the  top  is  23.  Therefore 
we  have  this  proportion  : 

,o:23::7:^^=.6.x 


The  integer  figure  of  a  logarithm,  is  called  its  index 
or  charaBerifiic  ,-  and  it  is  always  lefs  by  one  than  the 
Vol.  XU.  Part  I. 


The  fourth  proportional  is  1 6.  i 
mal  part,  .16  nearly  ;  therefore 

to  log.  of  1684 
add 

the  log.  of  168.47  is 


rejecting  the  deci- 


7045 
16 


2.27061 


I-  To 


82 


LOGARITHMS. 


Dtt'cription       ».   To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  vulgar  froBion  or  mixt 

the  Tab"/ """'*"■• 

■.'  ,  Either  reduce  the  vulgar  fraftion  to  a  deeimal,  and 

find  its  logarithm  as  above,  or  elfe  (having  reduced  the 
mixt  number  to  an  improper  fraflion)  fubtraft  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  denominator  from  the  logarithm  of  the 
numerator,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  logarithm  of 
the  fraclion  fought. 


Ex.  I.  To  find  the  logarithm  of -55. 

From  the  log.  of  3 
Subtraft  the  log.  of  16 


t.era.  log.  of -j's  or  of  , 


*7S 


0.47712 
1. 20412 


17300 


Here,  as  the  lower  number  is  greater  than  the  upper, 
the  remainder  muft  be  negative ;  the  fubtraftion,  how- 
ever, is  fo  performed,  that  the  decimal  part  of  the  re- 
mainder is  pofitive,  and  the  integer  negative. 


^.v.  2.  To  find  the  logarithm  of 


From  log.  of  55 
Subtract  log.  of  4 

Rem.  log.  of  l^r-i  '- 


of: 


4.  Tojlr.d  the  tiuinher  corrcfpondiag  to  any  gh^en  lo- 
garithm. 

Seek  the  decimal  part  of  the  propofcd  logarithm  in 
the  column  of  logarithms,  and  if  it  be  found  e.xa61]y, 
the  figures  of  the  number  correfponding  to  it  v.ill  be 
found  in  the  fame  line  with  it  in  the  column  of  num- 
bers. If  the  index  of  the  given  logarithm  is.  3,  the 
four  figures  of  the  numbers  thus  found  are  integers  ;  but 
if  it  be  2,  the  three  fi:ft  figures  are  integers,  and  the 
fourth  is  a  decimal,  and  fo  on  ;  the  number  of  integer 
figures  before  the  decimal  point  being  always  one  great- 
er than  the  index,  if  it  be  pofitive  ;  but  if  it  be  nega- 
tive, the  number  fought  will  be  a  decimal,  and  the 
number  of  cyphers  between  the  decimal  point  and  firft 
fignificant  figure  will  be  one  lefs  than  the  index. — Ex- 
amples. The  number  correfponding  to  the  logarithm 
3.57392  is  3749.  The  number  correfponding  to 
I.I 2775  is  13.42.  The  nuoiber  correfponding  to 
3.3692215.00234,  and  fo  on. 

But  if  the  given  logarithm  is  not  exaflly  found  in 
the  table,  fubtracl  the  next  lefs  tabular  logarithm  from 
it,  and  take  the  difference  between  that  logarithm, 
and  the  next  greater  (as  given  in  the  column  of  differ- 
ences).    Then  ftate  this  proportion  : 

As  the  difference,  taken  from  the  table, 

Is  to  10, 

So  is  the  difference  between  the  given  logarithm  and 

the  r.ext  lefs, 
To  a  fourth  proportional, 

which  being  annexed  to  the  four  figures  correfponding 
to  the  logarithm  next  lefs  than  the  given  one,  will  be 
the  logarithm  required. 

Example.  Find  the  number  anfvvering  to  the  loga- 
rithm 4.13278. 


The  dec.  part  of  given  log.  is 

That  of  next  lefs,  viz.  log.  of  1357,  is 

Difference 

The  tabular  difference   is   3  2,  therefore  \\t  \ 
proportion, 


.1327S 
■1=1258 


aoxio. 
32 


:6  nearly. 


Therefore  the   number  correfponding   to  the   propofed 
logarithm  is  .13576. 

In  like  manner  may  the  numbers  to  the  following  lo- 
garithms be  found. 


Logarithms. 

Numbers. 

1-2.3457 

17.162 

3-73433 

54238 

1.09214 

•  12363 

4.61230 

40954 

The  table  of  logarithms  of  numbers  is  followed  by  a 
Table  of  logarithmic  Sines  and  Tangents,  for  every  mi- 
nute of  the  quadrant,  with  their  differences.  For  the 
explanation  of  this  table  we  refer  to  Trigonometry, 
to  which  branch  of  mathematics  it  is  intended  to  be 
applied. 

We  (liall  now  give  practical  rules,  illuftrated  by  ex- 
amples, for  performing  the  different  operations  of  arith- 
metic by  logarithms. 

MULTIPLICATION  By  Logarithms. 
Rule. 

.  Take  out  the  logarithms  of  the  failors  from  the 
table  ;  then  add  them  together,  and  their  iwra  vvill  be 
the  logarithm  of  the  produiSl  required.  Then  find,  by 
infpeftion  of  the  table,  the  natural  number  anfvvering 
to  their  fum,  and  it  will  be  the  produft  required. 

Obferving  to  add  what  is  to  be  carried  from  the  de- 
cimal part  of  the  logarithm  to  the  pofitive  index  or  in- 
dices, or  elfe  fubtracl  it  from  the  negative. 

Alfo  adding  the  indices  together  when  they  are  of 
the  fame  kind,  that  is,  both  pofitive  or  both  negative ; 
but  fubtrafting  the  lefs  from  the  greater  when  the  one 
is  pofitive  and  the  other  negative,  and  prefixing  the 
fign  of  the  greater  to  the  remainder. 

Examples. 

Ex,  I,  To  multiply  2.314  by  50.62. 

Numbers.  Logsrithn;^. 

2.314,  0.36436 

50.62  1-70432 


Produft  117.13  2.06863 

Ex.  2.  To  multiply  2.5819  by  3  4573. 

Log,irllIims. 


Prod. 


Numbers. 
2.5819  0.41  194 

3-4573      •       o-Si^U 


0.95063 


3.9265 


LOGAKITHMS. 


on      Ex.  3.  To  luultiply  39-02,  and  597.16,  and  .03147 

"■^  together. 

-'  Numbers.  Logarithms. 

39.03  i.'j9i29 

597.16  2.77609 

.03147  2T49790 


Prod. 


733-3 


2.86528 


Here  the  fum  of  the  pofitive  indices,  together  with 
\vhich  we  carry,  is  4,  and  from  this  we  fubtra^l  2,  be 
caufe  of  the  negative  index  — 2. 


E.v.  4.  To  multiply  3.5 

86  and  2.1046,  and 

and  0.0294  all  together. 

Numbars.-      . 

Logarithms. 

3.586 

0.55461 

2.1046 

0-323 1 7 

0-8372 

1.92283 

0.0294 

2.46835 

1.26896 

Here  the  2  to  carry  cancels  the  — 2,  and  there  rem;i 
the — I  to  fet  down. 


DIVISION  EY  Logarithms. 


Rule. 

Subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  divifor  from  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  dividend,  and  the  number  anfwering  to 
the  remainder  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  re- 
quired. 

Obferving  to  change  the  fic;n  of  the  index  of  the  dl- 
X'ifor  from  pofitive  to  negative,  or  from  negative  to 
pofitive  ;  then  take  the  fum  of  the  indices  if  they  be  of 
the  fame  name,  or  th.eir  difference  when  they  have  dif- 
ferent figns,  with  the  fign  of  the  greater  for  the  index 
to  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient. 

Alio,  when  I  is  borrowed  in  the  left-hand  place  of 
the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm,  add  it  to  the  index 
of  the  divifor  when  that  inde.x  is  pofitive,  but  fuhtracl 
it  when  negative  ;  then  let  the  index  arifing  from  thence 
be  changed,  and  work  with  it  as  before. 

Exa:\iples. 
Ex.  I.  To  di\ide  24163  by  4567. 

Numbers.  Logarltlims. 

Divnd.  24163  4-38315 

Divif.    4567  3-65963 


0001.5.2908  0.72352 

Ev.  2.  To  divide  37.15  by  523.76. 

Xuir.bers.  Lojrarithrrs. 

Divid.   37.15  1.56996 

^     Div.      523.76  2.7 '9»  3 


Ex.  3.  Divide  .06314  by  .007241. 
Numljcr?.  L>ganthm{ 

Divid.  .06314  2.80030 

Divif.    .007241  3.85980 


Q^uot.     8.720 


0.94050 


Here  I  carried  from  the  decimals  to  the  — ?  makes  it 
—  2,  which  taken  from  the  other  -^t,  leaves  O  re- 
maining. 

E\:  4.  Divide  .7438  by  12.947. 

Xum'ucri.  Logarithm*. 

Divid.  .7438  1.87146 

Divif.  1 2.947  1 .  1 1 2  1 8 


Ciuot.  .057449 

Here  the  1  taken  from  the 
to  fet  down. 


2.75928 
—I  makes  it  become  — 2 


PROPORTION  BY  Logarithms. 

Rl'LE. 

Add  the  logarithms  of  the  fccond  and  third  terms, 
and  from  the  fum  fublracl  the  logarithm  of  the  firlt 
term  by  the  foregoing  rules,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  fourth  term  required. 

Or  in  any  compound  proportion  whatever,  add  toge- 
ther the  logarithms  of  all  the  terms  that  are  to  be  mul- 
tiplied ;  and  from  that  fum  take  the  fum  of  the  others, 
the  remainder  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  anfwer. 

But,  inftead  of  fubtradling  any  logarithm,  we  may 
add  its  aril/imen'ca/ compUmanr,  and  the  refult  will  be 
the  fame.  By  the  arithmetical  complement  is  meant 
the  logarithm  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  given  number, 
or  the  remainder  by  taking  the  given  logarithm  from 
O,  or  from  10,  changing  the  beginning  of  the  fcak 
from  o  to  10  ;  the  eafielb  way  of  doing  which  is  to  be- 
gin at  the  left  hand,  and  fubtracf  each  figure  from  9, 
except  the  lafl:  fignificant  figure  on  the  right  hand, 
which  mud  be  fuhtrafted  from  10.  But  when  the  in- 
dex is  negative,  it  mud  be  added  to  9,  and  the  re!t 
fubtradfed  as  before ;  and  for  every  complement  that  h 
added  fubtraft  10  from  the  laft  fum  of  the  indices. 

Examples. 

Ev.  I.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  72.34,  2.'"J9, 
and  357. 48. 


Numbers. 

As    72.34 

To    2.519 
So  is  357.48 


To    12.448 


Logarithm'. 
1.85938 


0. 40 1 23 
2-J53*i 


2.95448 
1.09510 


■(^uot.  .07093     2.85083 


Here  the  logarithm?  of  the  fecond  and  third  terras  are 

added  together,  and  the  logarithm  of  the  firft   term  is 

fubtrafted  from  the  fura  ;  but  by  taking  the  arithmeti- 

L  a  x-ai 


?4 

Dtkription  cal  complement  of  the  firfl  term,  the  work  might  ftand 
;"'"^°^thus: 

the  Table. 


As     72.54  Comp.  log.   8.14062 

To     2.5  1 9  0.40123 

So  is  357.48  2.53.-;  25 

To    12.448  1. 095 10 


L  O  G  x'\  R  I  T  H  M  S. 

3  to  carrj-,  the   ditlerence  — 5,   is  the   index  of  the  Befrrption 
produa.  =""•  Ufa  of 

Ex.  4.  To  raife  1.0345  '°  ^^'^  3^5''"  power. 
Ximiber. 


the  Table. 


Ex.  2.  If  the  intereft  of  lool.  for  a  year,  or  365 
days,  be  4.5,  What  will  be  the  intereft  of  279.25I.  for 
274  days. 


Top79-2J 

I  274 
So  is  4.5 

'fo     9-4333 


Comp. 


C.97466 


Here,  inftead  of  fubtracling  the  fum  of  the  logarithms 
of  ICO  and  365,  we  add  the  arithmetical  complement 
of  the  logarithms  of  thefe  numbers,  and  fubtraft  20 
from  the  fum  of  the  indices. 

INVOLUTION  BY  Logarithms. 


Multiply  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  by 
the  index  of  the  power,  and  the  number  anfvvering  to 
the  produft  will  be  the  power  required. 

Note, — In  multiplving  a  logarithm  with  a  negative 
index  by  a  pofitive  number,  the  produift  will  be  nega- 
tive. But  what  is  to  be  carried  from  the  decimal  part 
of  the  logarithm  will  always  be  pofitive.  And  there- 
fore the  ditference  will  be  the  index  of  the  producl, 
and  is  always  to  be  made  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
greater. 


Examples. 
Ex.  I.  To  fquare  the  number  2.579. 


Root 
Thei 

Number. 
2.569 
ndex 

r  6.6513 

Logarithm. 
0.41145 

2 

PDwe 

0.82290 

2.  To  find  the  cube 

of  3.0715. 

Number. 
Root     3.0715 
The  inde-x 

Logarithm. 

0.48735 

3 

Dwer  28.976 


1.46205 


Ex.  3.  To  raife  .09163  to  the  fourth  power. 

N  umber.  Logarithm. 

Root     .09163  2.96204 

4 

Power  .000070495      5.84816 
Here  4  times  the  negative  index  being  — 


Root      1.0045 
The  index 


Power.     5.1493 


Logarit 
0.00195 
365 

975 
1170 
585 

•7i'75 


EVOLUTION  BY  Logarithms. 
Rule." 

Divide  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  the  inde.t 
of  the  root,  and  the  number  anfwering  to  the  quotient 
is  the  root  fought. 

When  the  index  of  the  logarithm  to  be  divided  is 
negative,  and  does  not  exactly  contain  the  divifor  with- 
out fome  remainder,  increafe  the  index  by  fuch  a.num- 
ber  as  will  make  it  exaftly  divifible  by  the  index  of  the 
root,  carrying  the  units  borrov.ed  as  fo  many  tens  to 
the  left-hand  place  of  the  decimal,  and  then  divide  as 
in  whole  numbers. 


Ex.^ 

MPLES. 

Ex.  I.  Find  the  fquare 

root  of  2. 

Xumber. 
Power    .2 

Logarithm. 
2)0.30103 

Root    1. 4142 

0.1505  I 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  loth  root  of  365. 

Xumber. 
Power     ^6^ 

Root      1.804 

Logarithm. 
10)2.56229 

0.25623 

Ex.  3.  To  find  v'.093. 

Number. 
Power     .093 

Loeantlim. 
2)2.96848 

Root     .30496 


.48424 


Here  the  divifor  2  is  contained  exactly  in  the  nega- 
tive index  — 2,  and  therefore  the  index  of  the  quo- 
tient is  —  I . 

Ex.  4.  To  find  V-00048- 

Number.  Logarithm. 

Power  .00048  3  )4.68 1 24 


Root  .078298 


2-8937' 


Here  the  divifor  3,  not  being  exaftly  contained  in  — 4, 
it  is  augmented  by  2  to  make  up  6,  in  which  the  divi- 
for is  contained  juft  2  times,  then  the  2  thus  borrowed 
being  carried  to  the  decimal  figure  6,  makes  26,  which 
■8,  and     divided  by  3  gives  8,  &c. 

3 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 

•  N. 

LoK. 

II  ^^'• 

Lo^. 

N. 

Lor. 

=07918 

i   ^■ 
18 

_  Log. 

025527 

Jv^l  Los. 
1    2401^8021 

1   N.  1  Log. 
30047712 

||  N.  1  Lo«. 
ji  36=[ 55630 

IIN.   1  Lot;. 

p,  20:023  25 

421 6:428 

^ 

^ll^^S 

I  00000 

6 

78533 

12 

.08279 

j8 

1  25768 

241138202 

i  3=147857 

[1  361I55751 

230103 

=  79239 

12 

208636 

18 

226007 

24228382 
243!3856i 

30248001 

362155871 
'<  3'^3\SS99^ 

42262531 

347712 

1     6 

5  79934 

12 

308991 

18312624,- 

1  303  48 144 
30448287 

42362634 

42462737 

4602CO 

6 

;io6i8 

i  12 

409342 

18426482 

24438739 

364I5611C 

5;^97l 

-6( 

81291 

12 
12 

509691 

18      " 

,-20717 

245138917 
24639=94 

!  30548430 
i  30648572 

36,-156229 
366:563.8 

425:62839 
426162941 

81954 
82607 
8^251 
83885 

110037 

186I26951I 

71^451^1 

(  12 

-103S0 

'I 

7|27i84 

247:39270 

3074*^714 

567i564'57 

427,63043 

8|9-\5C9; 

^10721 

18 

927416 

248.39445 

3o8!48855 
309)48996 

368J56585 

42SJ63144 

995424 

711059 

18 

527646 

249139620 

360:56703 

429163246 
43063347 
43163448 

I 

dooooc 

r- 

8451C 

13 

^11394 
11727 

19 
19 

327875 

250139794 
251139967 

;  310,49136 

1  37=156820 
371I56937 

=4139 

7 

85126 

28103 

1  311 

49276 

I 

2079.8 

72 

85V33 

!   '3 

212057 

19 

228330 

252140140 

1  312 

49415 

372157054 

432163548 
433.63649 

I 

^1139^ 

7. 

86^32 

i  '^■- 

12385 

19. 

'^'i^ 

25340312 

313 

49554 

!  373157171 

I 

iM'''.^ 

7- 

86923 

1  134I12710 

19- 

28780 

254'4=483 

314I49693I 

374157287 

!  43463749 

I 

;;  17609 

7J 
1( 

87506 

135  13033 
136 13354 

19, 

29003 

25540654 
25640824 

315 
316 

4983^ 
49969 

375574=3 
1 376I57519 

i  435^3849 
43663949 

I 

5i204i2 

88081 

i9f 

29226 

'71^3045 

"j'j 

88649 

13713672 

19- 

29447 

257,4=993 

317 

50106 

377)57634 

4376404S 

1825527 

78 

89209 

138139S8 

19^ 

29667 

2584,162 

318 

50243 

f  378157749 

i  43864147 

1927875 

79 

89763 

13914301 

199 

29885 

2594133= 

319 

50379 

379157864 

43964246 

20,30103 

1     8c 

90309 

14014613 

20c 

3-103 

26041497 

32^ 

5=515 

1  44=64345 

21I32222 

1     **' 

90849 

141 

14922 

201 

30320 

261,41664 

321 

50651 

381:58092 

!  44164444 

2234242 

82 

91381 

142 

15229 

j    202 

30535 

262:4183= 

322 

,-0786 

3821582=6 

'  44264542 

2336173 

8: 

91908 

H3 

15534 

2:1 

30750 

263141996 

323 

50920 

1 38358320 

1  44364640 

24|38o2i 

^ 

92428 

144 

15836 

!  204 

30963 

26442160 

32451=55! 

38458433 

i  44464738 

2  ,-139794 
26J41497 
2743136 

85 
86 

92942 

143 
146 

161:57 
16435 

2  =  5 

206 

31175 
31387 

265^42325 
266142488 

\  326 

51188 

^. 

58546 
58659 

445,64836 
j  44664933 

93450 

51322 

87 

93952 

147 

'6732 

207 

31597 

267I42651 

j  327 

51455 

387 

58771 

44765031 

28:44716 

88 

9444S 

148 

17026 

208 

31806 

268 

428H 

328 

91587 

!  388 

58883 

,  44865128 

29 

4024c 

89 

94939 

149 

'7319 

209 

32015 

209 

42975 

329 

51720 

389 

58995 

44965225 

~3i 

47712 

90 
91 

95424 
95904 

150 
"15^ 

17609 
.7S98 

2TC 
211 

32222 

270 
271 

43136 

331 

51851 

390 
1 391 

59106 

!  45=65321 
1  45165418 

49136 

32428 

43297 

,-1983 

59218 

32 

50515 

92 

96379 

152 

18184 

212 

32634 

222 

43457 

332 

52114 

592 

59329 

45265514 

3^ 

51 85 1 

93 

96848 

153 

.8469 

213 

32838 

273 

43616 

333  52244 

393 

59439 

45365610 

34 

53I4S 

94 

97313 

^j4 

'8752 

1     214 

33041 

264i43775| 

1  334'52375 

394 

59550 

45465706 

35 
36 

544=7 
55630 

1    95 
1     96 

97772 

1  '55 

1  ij6 

19033 
19312 

1     216 

33244 
3344'? 

275 

4,-'933 

!  335I52504 

336I52634 

39,- 

5966c 
59770 

1  45s 65801 
j  45665896 

98227 

276 

44091 

396 

37 

s682c 

97 

98677 

19590 

i     217 

^^646 

277 

44248 

337:52763 

397 

,-9879 

45765992 

38 

57978 

98 

99123 

158 

19866 

1     218 

33«4f 

278 

44404 

338152892 

398 

59988 

458660S7 

39 

59106 

99 

99564 

159 

2014c 

219 

34=44 

279 

44560 

339153020 
340:53148 
34i!53275 

399 

60097 

45966181 

40 
41 

60206 
61278 

100 

lOI 

ooooo 

!  160 

20412 

22c 
221 

34242 
34439 

28= 
^87 

44716 
44871 

40= 
40, 

5o2o6 
50314. 

46066276 
461(56370 

20432 

,  161 

20683 

42 

62325 

102 

::o86o 

[  162 

20952 

222 

34635 

282 

45025 

342!53403 

1 402 

50423 

46266464 

43 

63347 

los 

D1284 

1  16^ 

21219 

22.- 

S4830 

283 

45179 

343153529 

4=3 

30531 

46366558 

44 

64345 

IC4 

31703 

164 

21484 

22435025I 

284 

45332 

344-53656 

404 

S0638 

46466652 

45 

65321 

105 

106 

:2ii9 

52531 

165 

1  166 

21748 
22CI1 

226 

55218 

285 
286 

45484 

1  345,53782 
3461539=8 

405 

50746 

^5166745 
46666839 

466627^ 

35411 

4^637 

406 

'=853 

47 

6721a 

!  1:7 

>2938 

!  167 

22272 

227. 

55603 

287 

45788 

347154033 

407  ( 

J0959 

46766932 

48 

68124 

!  io4 

>3342 

168 

^253 1 

1  ^^'^~ 

5793 

288 

45939 

348:54158 

408  ( 

5 1066 

46867025 

49 

69020 

1  ioqc 

>3743 

16922789 

'  17023045 
[  17123300 

1  229^ 

5984 

289 

46060 

34954283 

1 409  ( 

'1172 

46967117 

SO 
51 

09897 

'  iicjc 

4139 

230. 
231^ 

6173 

290 
291 

16240 

350544=7 
351:54531 

4ict 

12781 

47007210 

70757J 

4532 

6361 

16389 

41161384 

47167302 

52 

71600^ 
72428I 

'  II2C 

4922 

!  17223553 

232: 

6549 

292 

pM 

352,54654 

41261490 

47267394 
47367486 

S3 

1:3: 

5308 

17323805I 

233; 

6736 

293I46687 

353154777 

41361595 

54 

73239' 

\  1140,69= 

i  I n 06070 

174P 

4055 

234^ 

6922 

29446835 

354,54900 

41461700 

474167578 
475I67669 

5? 

74036 

1755 

4304 

1  235  J 

7. 07 

29546982 

3  55;  550  23 

41561805 

"16 

-48.9, 

I  11606446 

I-)62 

4551 

1  2^63 

7291 

296147129 
29747276 

356I55145 

41661909 

47667761 

57 

75587 

'  1 17 06819 

1772 

4797 

2373 

7475 

357:55267 

41762014 

477,67852 
478,679431 

^8 

76343' 

1  1,807188 

17S2 

5042 

2^8  3 

7658 

298147422 

358155388 

4181021 18 

59 

77085, 

11907555 

i2o|o79i8 

I7Q2 

528? 

2395 

7840 

29947567 

35955509 

41962221 

47968034} 

48o|68i24| 

60 

77815 

i8o2 

5527 

2403 

8021 

30047712 

36055630 

42o|6232J 

8:; 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 

N.     L.g.| 

I  N.  1  Lo.;. 
1  54073239 

1   60077815 

N.    1   Lo-r. 
66081954 

720,85733 
72185794 

i\.  1  Log. 

J  i\.  (  Lo.i. 

,)  N.  1  J.og.  1    j 

4>SC:(>Sl24 

78089209 

840J92423 

9=o,9J424l 

48.    ■S,,, 

541 73320 

;  601:77887 

661 82020 

78189265 

84,92480 

901,95472 

48:|6«3=5 

54273400 

60277960 

66282086 

722I85854 

78289321 

842|9«53i 

90295521 

4S,^|6S395 

543I73480 

60378032 

66582151 

723:8  C914 

78389376 
784,'S9432 

843192583 

903:95569 

484168485! 

4S5|fig-74| 

1  54473560 

604178104 

664I82217 

724:85974 

84492634 

90495617 

54  5I 7  3  640 

6oi;:78i76 

6,6^182282 

725:86034 

7S'..8o4S7 

!   84rk)26S6 

9=595665 

606,78247 

66682347 

726:86094 

736^,... 

90695713 

1  a>-''^-  - - 

',    -iT  "■"';<'• 

607,78319 

66782413 

727186x53 

787,^9: 

:-.8 

90795761 

j^mvj,.s^; 

•   54^:7.;  "78 

608,78  :;90 

668:82478 

728J86213 
729J86273 

788;8^t  ;  , 
789J897cb 

■          :'^40 

9=8,95809 

4%r'S93i 

li  54973957: 

60978462 

669 

82543 

i!  ■^4v!>'=89i 

90995856 

J  00.69=  20 
491^69108 

1  550174036 
55ii74"5 
552 74 '94 
55374273 

I  610 
I  611 

78533 
78604 

67c 

'^ii 

730:86332 

790I89763 

85092942 
85192993 

91095904 
9ii|95952 

731,86392 

791I89818 
79289873 

492169I97 

612 

78675 

672 

82737 

,  732:86451 

85293044 

912:95999 

493J69285 

613 

78746 

673 

82802 

733186510 

793' 

89927 

85393095 

9 '3,96047 

494,69373 

.554,74351 

614 

78817 

674 

82866 

734:86570 

794 

89982 

854 

93H^ 

91496095 

495i6946i 

555174429 

615 

78888 

675 

82930 

73586629 

795 

90037 

855 

93 '97 

9i5'96i42 

496169548 

556:74507 

1  6'6 

78958 

676 

82995 

736186688 

79690091 

856 

93247 

916:96x90 

497169636 

557I74586 

617 

79029 

677 

8^o^o 

737 

86747 

797 

90140 

857 

93298 

91796237 

4986972:; 

558,74663 

618 

79099 

67H 

831:; 

738 

86806 

798 

90200 

858 

93349 

918962S4 

449169810 

55974741 

610 

79169 

67983187 

739 

.^6864 

799 

90255 

859 

93399 

5co[65897 
5C1 69984 

!  56074819 
56174896 
56274974 

[620 

79239 

680 
"681 

83251 
83315 

740 
741 

86923 

12S 

801 

90309 

86c 
S61 

93450 
93500 

920J96379 
921:96426 

1  621 

79^09 

86982 

90363 

502 

70070 

622 

7Q37Q 

682 

83378 

742 

87040 

802 

90417 

86293551 

92296473 

i;03 

73157 

^6^ 

75051 

623 

79449 

683 

83442 

743 

87099 

80:5 

90472 

86^ 

93601 

92396520 

?04 

70243 

^64 

75128 

624 

70';i8 

684 

8,co6 

744 

87157 

804 

90526 

864 

9365' 

92496567 

5^5 

703^9 

1   ?6,- 

75205 

62? 
626 

79588 
79657 

685 
686 

8:5569 

745 
746 
747 

87216 
87274 

So  5 
806 

90580 
90634 

865 

W70  2 

92596614 
926'9666i 

.?o6 

70415 

56775358 

8^6s2 

86693752 

507 

70501 

627 

79727 

687 

8:i696 

87332 

807 

9=687 

867 

93802 

927 

9670S 

508 

70586 

i   ^68 

75435 

628 

79796 

7q86^ 

688 

83759 

748 

87390 

808 

90741 

868 

93852 

928 

96755 

50Q 

70672 

569 

7551 1 

629 

689 

83822 

749 

87448 

809 

9=79  ^ 

865 

93902 

929 

96(302 

sic 

70757 

!  570 
1  571 

75587 

630 
631 

79934 
80003 

690 
69I 

83885 
83948 

750 
751 

87506 
87564 

81& 

-877 

90849 
90902 

870 
S71 

93952 
94002 

930 
931 

96848 
96895 

?II 

7=842 

75664 

512 

70927 

572 

7 '1740 

632 

80072 

692 

84011 

752 

87622 

8X2 

909^0 

872 

94052 

932 

96942 

';i3 

71012 

1  57^ 

7?8m 

63^ 

80140 

693 

8407? 

7  5^ 

87679 

l'^ 

91C09 

873 

94'  =  ' 

953 

96988 

';i4 

71096 

574 

7?8qi 

634 

80209 

694 

84136 

;54 

87737 

814 

91062 

87., 

94' 51 

934 

97935 

?!  s 

71181 

1  575 
1  576 

75967 
7604^2 

635 
636 

80177 
80346 

-i 

84198 
S4261 

75^ 
756 

87795 

816 

91 116 
9I169 

875 

941c. 

'J3^^ 

97081 

?i6 

71265 

87852 

87619425= 

97128 

i;!? 

71349 

1   S77 

76118 

637 

80414 

697 

84323 

757 

87910 

t'^ 

91222 

87719430= 

937 

97174 

?i8 

71433 

1  ?78 

76193 

638 

80482 

698,34386 

758 

87967 

818 

91275 

878I94349 

938 

97220 

J19 

7i?i7 

579 

76268 

630 

8o?i;o 

699I84448 

759 

88024 

819 

91326 

»79i94399 

939 

97267 

52071600 
521I71684 

I  580 
581 

71313 
76418 

64c 
641 

Ho6j8 
806S6 

700 

845x0 

760 

S8081 
88i:i8 

1    8  20 

821 

951381 

91434 

880I94448 
88r9449S 

94= 
941 

97313 
97359 

701 

84572 

1  761 

522I71767 

S82 

76492 

642 

807  ?4 

702 

84634 

762 

88195 

822 

91487 

S82'94547 

942 

97405 

523171850 

^8^ 

76567 

643 

80821 

703 

84696 

763 

88252 

823 

91540 

88394596 

943 

97451 

52471933 

58^ 

76641 

644I80889 

704 

84757 

764 

88309 

824 

91593 

88^:94645 

944 

97497 

52572016 

1  ;8, 

767x6 

6451809^6 

705 

84819 

76^ 

88366 

82^ 

9i*'45 

1  88594^-94 

945 

9.7543 

52672099 

^86 

76790 

646I81023 

706 

84880 

766 

88423 

8:6 

9169S 

1  88694743 

946 

97589 

C27J72181 

58- 

76864 

647 

8icq= 

707 

84942 

767 

88480 

827J91751 

i  ^^^7:94792 

947 

97035 

528:72263 

^88 

76038 

648 

81  r  ^8 

708^85003 

768 

.8,36 

82ai9i8o3 

1  888 

.94841 

948 

97681 

52c 

172346 

^80 

77012 

649 

81224 

709,85061; 

769 

88593 

82c 

|9' 855 

88', 

9489a 

449 

97727 

53c 

72428 

590 
•591 

7708? 

650 
6?i 

81291 
81358 

71085126 
71185187 

770 

88049 

83c 

I91908 

1 

:  >^9C 
i  89i 

94§39 

94988 

950 
1  95' 

97772 
^,818 

'^31 

7  2  cog 

77159 

1  77' 

8870? 

83' 

91960 

532!7259i 

1:92 

77232 

6^2 

81425 

71285248 

772188762 

83  = 

92012 

,  892I95036 

952j978&4| 

533172673 
534J72754 
535.72835 

1   593 

7730 1; 

6^3 

S1491 

713,85309 

773J88818 

1  "'-^sfh 

833 

I92065 

89395C■^^ 

953979091 

';94J77379 

6,-4 

81558 

71418537= 

834 

92117 

;  894:95-34 

95497955 

1   595I.77452 

1  655 

81624 

715I85431 

,83:;92i69; 

895^95182 

955I98000I 

536,729161 

1   59677525 

656181690 

7i68'r49i 

;70|68986 

S36,'x;222i! 

•  896195231 
,  897195275 
■  89819532E 

9569S046J 

537,729971 

597  77 '197 

60 

8175- 

7 '-'85552 

777:890421 

837:92273; 

957I98091! 

5381730781 
539.731591 

!  '598,77670 

;6,8 

8182, 

7188^612 

77889098 

8389^324'; 

958:98137!. 

59977743 

1  6c^ 

81889 

719,85673 

779'89i54 

83992376'    1   899195376     1  959:98i«2'. 

54°j73239 

60077815 

66c 

81954 

720,85733 

780^89209 

8409242?!       900,95424     11  9^-o,9S227 

IJ3CAR1THMS  OF- NUMBERS. 


960198227 
96.98272 


87 


0(1298:;  1-8 

96J58408 
9^5:9^4  >^ 
96^98498 
967 98  ;4 5 
9689S58S 
969986:52 
97o;9$677 

97i;93: 

97298767 
973:98811 
974'988,-6 
975:98933 

976,9-945 
9--I98  \ 
97899=^4 


09=7' 
99123 


99167 

99211 

992 

993=' 

?9^4 


0935 
9943 
99476 
95 
90  "64 
39*5'" 
996J1 
59695 
90-:|997^9 
997 


99699826 
99-99870 

99So9:,-3 
995/ 

003C 


lOCI 

100  2 
[OO3 
1004 


1006 
lOD' 


00087 
00130 
00173 
00217 


;£.  iD.j  \.  |Lo>;.|a:|  N.  I  ^OK- iJ2:i'J^'-  I  ^"g-  1^ 


7003=3!^^! 
1008003461]^ 

-==9-3S9j 
H^243ig 
ioii=C475! 

I0I2  005lSjJ^ 

ioi3bos6i!^^ 
ioi4'oo6o4:;-, 
[Oi5|oc647|;|^ 
1016^^689! 

ioiS;oc774-: 
1019008171]: 
1020008601''- 
I  I 


N.  I  Loj^.  D.|   N.  i  Log.  iD. 

o2o|ooS6or  T10S0I03342J     i|ii4oio569o'     1 1 200I07918I  .  1 2601100371   ,  13^0 a 2057(7; 
32i|oo903!;+-^io8ijo3383^    1141  05729  •^f^i2oio7954J'^^. i26i!ioo72'f 
;0O945i:;:li'082iO3423|^^[  '    '  -        .  .         ^ 


023  0O988j^^|io8^03463i^ 
O24oio30j;^jio845o3503^ 
O2!r!oio72i;;  !io8slo3543 
'43,        " ' 


Sloll'^'t-'^^^^^ 
3iJoii41|2588 
3I  ^1 1 146-0591 


57^9 
35767 
05805 

5843 
88£ 

8 


202!o7990|^^ 


^01:120408063!^^ 
3°  I2o;!oSoor.:3^ 


26011 1 ;!.  j:jio8o|^03  ';83l  ^1 '  '46'059i«  ^g|  1206,08 M5r^ 

27;°ii57l]2  108703623,211  i47'o5956i-gt,i207;o8i7'i  ^. 
2801199  jJko8So3663:nlii48o59943«li2o8|o8207^,J 


0:326 
oi?6S 


01410 
01452 


108803663,]  Ji  148  05994  •  "1 1 208; 
io89Jo3703:;|^!ii49|06o32M,^ji209^ 


o    421 — ^r^'~-".:i 

H^42|i2??l?3743!]p 
43 


109103782 
,,109203822,^,^ 
^  11100310380-' ■ 


109 
1094103902 


=36^i536l|!'|i096b398i|'^^ 


o37joi578t 

033101620 
039I01663 


041101745 
042'oi7S7' 
04301828! 


,40 
097,04021,^ 

iO93!04o6O|^;^ 
lioonbiioo;'* 
39 


1099  24 
110004 
l!i:ci 


0440 1 S70 


;4o 


ii02042i8i^> 

042'fi;4a 


^3  ^j- ,3: 1:^09^08  243 

5olo6o7oj-^„|  1210^8279 
5Tb6io8;'^Ji2ii|oS;3^^ 


r    1156^6296.^  1121608. 


i"57'o6833  37 
!ii58|0637i|3° 
ii59o64oS;3/ 
1160064463" 
ii6ijo6483P 
1162J06521  ■? 
,  _  ^^  11630655837 
54297:^oii"-'54!o6595  37 


xio;i04336j39|ju5^-|o55g„ 

1 1061043761;;  III  166 06670 
^9116706707 
39  116806744 
391,6906781 

■59     TI^.-,,'S*^Sl,-, 


1 107 0441 5 

1 1 08 04454 
IIOOJ04493 


:2b46 
: 304650 
[4b46l 
£11 
04766 
04805 
04844 
0488, 
04922 


39 


1176 

H177 
39  11,8 

■''':  1170071  ?! 

39  1,8007188 

201 _- 

^''-  •«ip7225 
820726^ 


yii8- 


1 26 05 1 54 
127I05192 
128iO?2:?l 
1 29105269  3< 

f3205385l-^§pi< 

^iP     ,IIC 


381,82!, 

39|,r83oi2i, 
-§■-8.07335^,? 

^^''iiS6!074o8r., 


1227 
122S 


!29 


25008991 


"45095 
1246 


31105500 


195 


136055381,0    I  I96P7773 


Ii3''p5576j'^g;ii97 
-1381056141^3  1198 
13905652,^1199 
14005690^    ,1200 


07445,:  1247 
°7482^!^^|!i248 


08636 


c8q7 
08707 

08743 
08778 
088 


08849 
08S84 
08920 


sc3J  I2Sq! 


09202 

0923 
09272 
09307 
09342 


09377 
094 

09447 

09482 


0955 
09587 
0962 


0751813  1,1249-09656^-^  130911694 


.,J3 
^136 
075-9JL 
'  HP 


1 250 09691 


^1251 

07628137  1252 
664^1253 

07700^  J  1254 
0773/1^^1 '255 


09726 
09760 

«^P795 
098^0 
09864 


07800 
07846 
07882 
07918 


,1,1256:09899 

•^111257,09934 
37125809968 
^^|i  259,00003 
3i|i26opoo37 


262JI01C6I-: 

1263101401-; 
1264101751: 
i265'io2C9:: 

I267I027SS 

I268;I0312|; 


132112090 
1322:12 


i5bD:73'9"aS 


138^^=51^ 


323fi2i56j3-'j:i3S3  14082!^, 
i3r4!i2,89lMi384'i4„43- 
1 325:1 2222!-:^-^?i385ii4i45i^ 
1326:12254!  Ji386;i4i76if 
i327i2287:-i^,i387|i42oS3 
I32&i2320|33i',388, 4.0393 
13291 2352,^;i;i389  142703 
^330;' 2385,^:^;|i3oo  14301,^^ 

'33^'24i8i":^l,i39"4333 

332|i2450,^;5i392 


I333|i2483i33i.i393 
I334!i25i63^i39, 
-7.2335112548:^  i|i 395 
^--336 125811^  J 


'337 


128110755     1134112743 

1282107893;  -3421277 
i283jio823;34  1343 
^^i;i284lic857!34|i344 
345 


36|:i28^iio89i^33 
•'^  I2t6ii092j!3^ 
3J12S7 10958 34 
'^Iii288!i099 


289111025 
:io59 


3i:; 


-093 

1126 3o 


35  1298 1 13 27 
-'■>Ji299Jii36 

5j  1300'!  1394 
-''I- 301 11428 


303 

1 13  04 


4364'^ 


il±52;32 
•4489^ 

14520,; 


2646:^^, 398  ,455i|3i 

2678,^5^399 '4582;3; 


27x0,^^1400:14613 


-33 


402114675]^ 


128083^11403  1 4706J3 
128403^14041473713 


-87^^? 


,13461129051     I 
^'347  12937^5 


141214983 

1413I15014 

54113162^^-141415045 

liiiiM:^-, ''41 5^5076 


'353113130^ 

r62-' 


4860; 
1409  148913^. 


135613226^  II1416 

'337h258!j3i4i7 
13581329013^1418 


'33541. 


'361  13386!-^  h421 
1362134131-^7:422 

4115281341364134^!!^,  1424 
1305.111561  ^-;i,_i365|I35I3n^Ji425 
j  1306;!  1594}  J|,i366ii3545J^;;jE426 
1307 
1308 


i628  34,x367|r3577|f: 


1166: 


172; 


33|!,368is6o9!3f 

^^11136913640 
33"i37oi,3672 


341;^ 

1319I12024 
34  T320|'i2057 


1760;- -1:137 ','13704 

I793|^,,[i37-:i3735 
i826|^^i!i373  13767 
86o;^?,i374'i3799 

^374:13835 

13761^862 

'377|J3893 

'37813925, 

'379'3956|'^ 

1380.3988- 


189JJ33 


r5xo^'30 

'^'37P| 
151683' 
t5i98|30 

IC220J- 


'5320] 

53!;'^ 


'544213^ 
'•5473'^' 

:5534''^' 


'5564^ 
'5594,' 
I  ^62513 

...,'565^ 
'43  5I' 568513? 

436l'57'5l„ 
437157463 

'438 '5776  ° 
•439^'58c6b^ 
440 '5836,!^° 


-«8 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMREHS. 


X.  I  Log,  p.j  X.  I  Log 
1440^15836,  J[500J76c9 
i44i,i5S66i-^Ji, -01  17638 
144^1  i397;^'j.  502J1766- 
14431  ,-9:7.-;.fi5C3  17696 
i4^4ii59_;7C-'534'>77-2.> 


ij.;:  N.  I  Lo.jr.  |D.|i  _N^ 

|;i56o|17;jl^.ai62o 
20P50119340I  „;'i62i 
^9ji56zi9.s6^j:|i622 
.:'ii  ,-63119390;, j^j  1623 


44: 


llTIiilaSi 


>64ii94" 
,651194?!:; 


I1624 
1625 


446^i6;i7.-_|r5o6|i7782|  11566,194791  g[i626: 
447:'<'-47;-':i507ii78ii!t^!  1 567119507,  J1627 
4j8;16d77:-^'  1508  17840,;^.  1568:1953  ?p^  1628 


209,-2!  , 
20978!^^ 

210051^7 

2'032|J 
210  ?9;-/ 
2I0S?6 

il27 

21II2 


i449;>6io7 
i4?c;i6i37 


16167 
16197 
16227 

162:6 


:i509i7869|--'i569|i9562::, 
r  15101178981,^111570119590:, 


Loy.  ,D. 


1680 
1681 
1682 

|i683;226o"S^g 
1684J22634  g 

1686 


22660. 


22712^6 
^^737,6 

^'763i,6 
22789:. 


79^61 

■79841^15731^96731 
■8-1 3":; '1574197;-' 


196181 

96451;^ 


16331 


2!32?|^6 


:,K,,   22814, 
16922284 


N.  I  Log. 
1740^2405; 
17412408c 
17422410. 
1743124133 
1 744 24155 
1745I24180 


8^25527 

■5.1 1  So 


-J.8C 


Leg. 


25551 
2557' 


11803125600 


;|liSc425624 


N^  Lo-.  'D, 

5602695  , 
'    2697;'* 
26998  ^3 

27021 


1746:24204!     ji  80612567-:^"*' 


2,1  ^^3 
^+!i864 


2704 


25648;^4;i865';7c68^3 


|i747i24229|^-?  180725696,^4,1867,2711^,^3 
1748124254^'  i8o82572o|;4  1868  2-,i,8i24 
i749|24279l2cH=9p5744,|i«69 
'750|24304p-M'°|25768  ;4|i87^ 
i75i|24329U:^]i8 


'752,243 


1169322866:°  1753  24378L 

i694'22';9i:^|i-54';44-': 


i?4^i^ 


im^s 


2579 
25816 

25840 

2.36 


24 
'24 

24  I 

^•^|i87Y 
^4!i872 
;jii873 
r'^74, 

;'.'S75 


1459164=6.^^.51918156^.5- 

1460  164351.:^, 1520  18184      :I5q: 

28  i: 


;::'^79 

"^,!i88o 


20439  2V 
,,.w^^j20466;2il 
9'i6o3{20493|^^|:i663 


1652 

J  653 
.65^ 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 

1659 
1660 

1661 
1662 


' 545  i8893'^g,|i6o5  2o548rj|i66 

1546  18921  ..5'!i6o6J20575!  ^|ji66i 

1547  18949^8  i6o7|2o6o2r7ii66 


9061 


666 

,,-667 
6o8^2oS29]^7i|i668 

609  20656  :'J4  669 

6io!2o683l:7|ii670 
1611I20710 


'9089  ^°;|i6i 2 20737 

191 17  _:  i6i3'2o'763 

M5^o!l'6i4|2079b^7j!i6J4 
173 -^'16151208171^7:1675 


^1672 
26,1    ,' 


I49II7348 

149^173771^9 

1493:174=6/9 

i494]i7435i:9[i?54  19145 
149517464:^^1155519173  ,g 

i496:i7493'/i'.<';6 19231      1161620844'  ^1676 

14971175222911557.192292^,617,208711  ^;;i677 
1498175?!  ^9!i?;8;. 92^7 -8. 6i82o898'%678 

1499 17580 29;i559  19285"  161920925:  7,1679 

1 500 1 7609  29  1560  19312-7  162020952;  'J1680 

i    ll         i               I:         1          I  II 


22037 
22063 
22089 
221 1 5 
22141 
1116^ 
22194 

22220 
22246 
22272 
22298 
22324 

2^350 

22376 

2240 

22427 

22453 

22479 

22505 

22531 


^•5901-: 
21617P/ 
— — ^26 
2164^1  A 
21669PI 
21696:^ 
21722];, 
21748:;- 
217751"' 
2i8oi|  ' 

2^827::;, 

-880-^: 

—-26. 

^906, g, 

^'932-6; 

'95827 

26! 

26 

26! 

26, 

26 

26 

26 

27 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


;o96'^6^, 762124601 
^121.^51  176312462 
-    246, 


,,26! 


'7:4,*3'47i:ji;64 
7£5iii72i^^!i76 
:c6 


■9?: 


246741 


24699 

247241 
24748: 


6024773! 


822|26o';P4 


1023  26079' 

l32^  26102 
lS2j[26l 

i8r6j56T_,. 

182726174 
I82SI26198 
18292622 
18302624 
1831 26269 
1  S3;  -6795 


27439 
27462 

_  27405 

8842750S 


8»5 
836 
18S7 


23,-281^6  1775  ,_,^,v:Mi.3g:6^:sr^,i89Q!2785222 
23  553  25  1 78=  2  ;o42;4  1840^26482 -4,1,9,0127875^3 


171423401I:' 

i7i6j2_,j;2|n;i:- 
1717123477L:  177/ 

i7i8  23:o2|2j||i;78 

1719 

^720 

1721 

1722 

1723 
1724 
17251 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1732 
'731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
'735 
1736 
»737 


^71381,! 
27161P 

27184^3 
— — ^123 
27207, 

^7231!^^ 
^725+3 
27277  3 
27  500:  ^J 
-7323!^^ 
-734('l 


-737=, 
2739, 
27416 


2753  J 


1^3 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 

2760023 

276:31^3 

276^0:23 

27669:^3 

2769^23 

23 


27784 
2780723 
9827830I23 


23754 
23779 
23805 


23830 

23855 
23880 

23905 
2393° 


25 
25 
251 

25! 

239551^1 
2398025 
738J240oy25 
2403025 
24055    •' 


:     :i  :  ,;  ;-s-  2:-047 

;  ,  :■  '-  : '  iS^h' 26670 

-  "i^j  1849126694 

2  -  -^  v:  1850,26717 

253i=U;i>85ii2674i 
25334:11185226764 
25358  2T|:'853!267- 
25^82!  4' 18  ;_!  268.. 
254o6|;^:,i  855126834 
2543^    '111856126858 


796 

797125455,2,,, 
79825479:2^ 
:799  25503|2ji'«59|: 


2:27921123 
'.■=3127944^3 
,go4  27967!'3 
-^11905127989122 


190628012 

190728035 
190828058 
190928081 
1910128103] 
1Q11I28126: 


1912281491'-^ 
191328171'" 
,191428194 
'3  191528217: 

28240; 
11191  7]  28262 


825479:31858:26905^^  191  I28285 

9  25503UJ;'859i26928|^  1919128307 


LOGAKITHMS  OF  NUiMBERS. 


89 


19202S 130 
I 921 28 q 53 
1922I28375 
192328398 
1924 28421 
1925  28443 


1926 
(927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1 93 1 
1932 

«933 
»934 


28466 
28488 
28,-11 
28  n^^ 
28  ;\6 
28,-78 
286 
2862:! 
8646 


1935:28668 
1936 


1937 
'938 
1939 
1940 

194. 
1942 

'943 
194 
'94> 

1946 

1947 
.948 
1949 
19  ?c 


28713 

2'573  > 
287^8 
28783 
28803 
2882,- 
28S4- 
.8870 
28892 
28914 
28937 
^89.v9 


29003 

29026 

29048 

2907 

29092 

29137! 
29159 


1952 

19-3 

1914 

i9ii 

1956 

'95,,  -  - 

195812918 

19,-9292031 

196029226; 

1961,292481 

1962)29270; 

196329292J 

1964  293 1 4j 

1965(^9336 


Lo-.  IDI  N.     Los.  |13. 


N.  I  Log.  ip.|  N 
I198029667I    I2040309031    JI210032222 
^^i98!!296883204----"  '^"' 


98 
198^ 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
,988 
19S9 
199^ 
1 991 
1992 
'993 
'994 
199^- 
1996 

1997 
1998 

'999 

2000 


309M::! 


^97i=l22p°4^3ia=6i_ 
29732:22  "43 31027 - 
29754  (204431048, 
29776,2;  2045  3 1 069I, 
29798!,j20463io9i| 


29820 

^29842 

29885 


::i 


2001 


.12021 
ji  2022 
J202; 

12024 
J  202? 
J  20  26 
:i|2C27 


29907 
29929 
29951 
29973 
29994 


30016 
30038 
:iOO<5: 
V008 

^0103 


30125 
^0146 
30168 
30190 
^0211 


30233 
30255 
30276 
^0298 
30320 

30341 
^0:565 

30384 
30406 
3042S 


30449 

3047 

30492 

30 

30?35 


30357 
30.578 
30600 
30621 
30643 
^0664 
30685 
30707 


204731 


210132243 
210232263 
210332284 

2'=43 
210532325 

275632346 

22li"t'-' 12112^0732366 

^12048,3113321210832387 

221204931154121  2'09324o8 
,J20503ii75|„!2ii032428 

22P=>' 
22f°-^2 
22p-^3 
21  20 '[4 

22!2i 
2,2056 
,2  2057 
I,    20; 


2061 
2062 

22i|2o63 

2lP^'^-t 
206.- 


2066 
2067 

2o63 
2069 

2070 

207 

2072 

2073 
2074 


2076 
207 
2078 
2079 
2080 
2081  3 
2082^3 
083' 


3 1 513 

31534 
3I55-" 
31^76 
31597 


^1618 

Si6^9 
qi66 
^168 
^170 


31723 
31744 
3'76c 
3178  s 
31806 


8i8 
S60 
^208413x890 
^^|j2o8  ^13191 
21  20S63193 
^1208731952 
2J1208831973 
;;;|2o2930728l,,  208931994;; 
,,120301307,-0!^  '2090320151^^ 


2340 36922 ~{ 
234136940,  ' 
2342136959  j^ 
234336977 10 
2344136996  / 


2124I327 
212^132736 
2126:32756 
212732777 
212832797 
2 1 29  3  28 1 8 
213032838 
2131JI878 
3232879 
32899 
329'9 
32940 
32960 
32980 
33001 


213 
2137 
2138 
21393302 


2140 
2141 
2142 


203i:3077'!2i|209i3203>i2] 
2032-30792;^  J'2092320561, 

2033  30814  21J1209332077I2] 
20343083  c!^Ji2C9432098',, 
20:;  ^130856  ,j209;32ii8" 


2151 


004 


33062 
33082 
33'o2 

33'22 

33143 


214633163 
'2i4733'8. 
2148 


33224 
33244 


33264 


215233284 
53  333°4 
5433325 
55  3334i 
2156,3336 
21573338 
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!  N.  I  Log.  ,11 

|r.40C38o:iijgl246o|39094'  I252o'40i4 
;:40ij58;;9^^;a'^i!;oiii',^  2,-21 '401  57 
J2402pS.-:r  ,         -  :.  ,  .  :_,-:2:40i75 

2403J38C:  _^:.^;3;40i92 

U4=4i38=^.  :  o  -i-'4'4a209 

1^405138"- ,  L^4"^.^"iN2,  ^;2525l40226 
p4=6|3Si3^1jgiJ2466j39i99Jj^,^;2526|40243  J^|,2586|4i  26 

'2>:'     '  ''       _ 

iii  .... 

24ii'3S2;r  g,|-47i'39-^7  J 
24i2|38238||g!!2472|39305, 
24i3':!S:56j,^^i2473l39322, 
{2414  >^-7; 

1247(1  ^^,;  I  _ 
2417^8328; 


Log.  ;d.|  n 


Log.  D-'l  N.  I  Log. 

43136,61276044091 
43152I17  27611441C7 
431691^  2762144122 

43185 16P763I44138 
270443201!^  276444154 

2705143217  16  !^Z^|iiil7£ 
j6'2767'442oi 


272643233 

270743249 

270843265 

27^9,432Si 

271043297 

27ii;433i3 

271243329 

271343345 

2714I4336' 

271543377 

2716143393 

2717434=9 

2718434: 

2719434- 

2720I434J 


2722 

2723 
2724 
272, 


J2726 
27 


272843584 
272943600 
273043616 


2736 

273 

2738 

2739 

2740 

274 

2742 

2743 

2744 

274 


434 

43489 

4350 

4352 

4353 


43553 
43569 


277144 

2772I44279 

277344295 

27741443 

277544326 

277644342 

277744358 

i6|^778j44373 

,6^779443^9 

i6i78£  44424 

16I27S1  44420 

16 

16 

16 

i6| 

16'^ 

15! 

16: 

16 

16' 


2782^444^6 

278344451 
2784^44467 

^78544483 
278644498 
278744514 
278844529 
278944545 
279044560 

2-»'U4w6 


43712 
43727 

43743 
43759 
437 


4379 
43807 


43838 
43854 


274643870 


2747 


43886 


274843902 
274943917 


43949 
4396, 


27534398 

275443996 

2755I440 


279  >  44638 

2796J44654 
2797,44669 
2798J44685 
44700 
44716 


44731 

44747 
44762 
44778 
44793 


2812 
16 


2756|44028;j^'28i6 
275744044!  '2817 
275844059^^12818 
275944075)612819 
276044091;      2820 


44809 
44824 
44840 
44855 
44S71 


44886 
44902 
44917 
44932 
44948, 
44963' 
44979 
44994' 
45010, 
45025; 


2820^45025 
282145040 
2822U5056 
„  282345071 
6  282445086 
282545102 


6^^451 1 7 

6h827!45i33 
.;2S2S45i48 


'J 
r6 

'J 
>5 
[6 

'J 
[6i 

55 

£^,iii79!,  5 
283145194I15 
.61^^3245209^1 
,6^83345225 

283445240,^ 
|i835!4_5255!;| 


J  28364527 

I283745286 

fil  283845301 

283945317 

284045332 


284145347 
284245362    . 
284345378;^ 
284445393  I c 
2845  45408  j-> 


284645423 

284745439!" 
2S4845454   5 

284945469    ^ 
28^04,484 

285245515 
2S53 45530 
285445545 
45561 


285645576 
285745591 
28,-845606 


6  285945621,    , 

^[286045637    t 

''286145652    ^ 

286245667I 

;  ^112863  45682;; 
1286445697/ 
1^865  457 12;: 
.286645728, 
^286745743^ 

l2868!4,-758,-> 

6k'^9l45773  ^ 
°  2870457881;^ 

6  287145803,  ^ 
°2872458i8i  I 
^1287345834:  "^ 

|;  2874,45849;  i 
2875458641; 

6I287645879!, 
,,2877,45894! 
1^87845909, 
;2879;45924   J 
^  288o|45939,'J 
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337152776M 
3372J27«9i, 
,^373528=2!  1 

^5^8271;' 

337752853^ 
3,78;2366l;3 

3379:528791/' 
338o|j2392|;3 

^'«i;52905L2 

2^529171,,^ 

3383;52933'j3 


N.  I  Log.  |0.:j  N.  I  Log. 
.i?63. ,- 26341  lEp^:5340, 


361 
3362 
3363 
3364 
3365 
3366 
3367 
3368 
3369 


5266: 
5267. 
526SO  ^ 
52699I 
i27ii|, 

52724! 
52737, 
52750L 


84 
3385 
3586 

3388 
3389 

339^ 
3391 
3392 
3393 
3394 
3395 


529431 
52956 


52969 
52982 
^"2994 

530=7 
53020 


3396 
3397 
3398 
3399 

3400 

.3401 
3402 
3403 

3404 


53033 
5.V046 
53058 
53071 
^3084 

>3097 
531 'o 
53122 
53^35 
53148 
53161 
53173 
53186 

53^99 

340_5J532t2' 

3406  C3224 

3407 
3408 

3409 

34 

34 

3412 

3413 

3414 

34  >  6 

34 

34 

3419 

3420 


342653479 
342753491 
342853504 
.3429I53517 
34301^3529 
343 


3432 
3433 

3434 
3435 


53542 
53555 
53567 
53580 
^3593 


3436  53605 

3437!536i8^ 
3438;  53631!^ 
343953643 
^440153656 

3441  53668 


3442 
3443 
3444 
3445 


53681 
53694 
53706 
53719 


3446 
3447 
,448 

H49 
3450 


3451 
3452 
3453 
34 '4 
34  v5 
3456 
3457 
3458 
3459 
3_46o 

346 

'3462 

3463 

346-t 

3465 


3237 
53250 
53263 
53275 
.53238 
53301 
53314 
53326 
53339 
533  52 
53364 
53377 
53390 
53403 


13466 
'3+67 
3468 
3469 


>3744 
53757 
53769 
3782 


53794 
53807 
,-3820 
^3832 
53845 


53857 

53870 

53882 

53895 

?39o8 

,'3920 

53933 

53945 

539 

53970 


.■3983 
5399  5 
54008 
54020 


347054033 
3471  54045 

j347  2,5405 


185 


Log.  |D.|  N. 


54158 
54170 
;  54 1 83 
154195 
i542oS 
54220 


3486 

.3487 
3488 

3489 
3490 


3496 


54233, 
54245I 
.54258 
54270 
.54283 


54295 
54307 
54320 
-54332 
54345 


54357 


3497  54370 
"  4382 


3498 
3499 

3500 
3501 
3502 
3503 
3.504 
350 


3506 
3507 
3508 
3509 

3510 

37i^ 

3512 

3513 

3514 

-11 

3516 

35 

3519 

352 


3521 

12.3522 
I3523 

12|l-!?4 


3540 

354' 
3542 
3543 
3544 
3545 
3546 
3547 
3548 
3549 


Log 


54900 
54913 
54925 
54937 
54949 
54962 

54974 
54986 
54998 
55011 


N.  !  Log 

i634 

?66i's6:!6c 


D.||  N.  I  Log.  ID. 
iJ36oo'5563o|jj366oj6348 
',:l36oi'5564^'      "'"'"  "'"''' 

Iv!36o4  5.s^  ; 
60555091 


355015502. 
550351 
55047 


P.]  N.  I  Log.  |D.'l  N.  I  Log.  Di 

12  3720  57054'" i37«0  57749'~ 

;'l37;.l57o66;^378i5776i;' 

--78:,,!578257772:,- 

--V,2'37'^357784„ 

'        ^-.'oiij,i378457795i2 

1 ,  ;31i.v57iJ.3:j  1 13785  57^07n 

36o655703Ji'3666564i9|     13726(^x24!     13786157818, 

36o7:557i.5'2l'36^'7  5643', 2^727571.^6^  3787'5783o;^ 

-'-" ''■-•■    •    ■  ■     I572S571481  '!378«;5784il 

:. 729571.59  2^37891578.52! ; 
;  3 -30!  ^-7-' 71',  13790:578641^7 


355 
3552 


54394 

54407 

54419! 

5443 

54444 

54456 

54469 

54481 

54494 

54506 

54518 

54531 


2'\3553 
J3554 
i\\3555 
h556 
l\3S57 
2I3558 
J  3559 


55060 
55072 
55084 


55096 
55 


360855727 

360955739 
36105575 

36ii'55763 
36i2'55775 
361355787 
361455799 
3615155811 
3616 


3617 
361S 

5619 


55^^23 
55835 
55847 


-183:, 


72-9, 


II3675I56526J, 
I2l3676!56538i„l3736l5724 
1236775654911237375725-1,2 
236785656112373857264^ 
'%679l56573i,  7^739157276"^ 


54543 

54555 

54568 

.5458= 

515-93 

54605 

54617 

5463 

546421 

54654' 


356455194. 

.3565552061; 

!^566  5s2i8| 


13567 
13-568 
13569 


3571 

,|i3572 

3573 

3574 

"R?7  5 


55: 

55230 

55242 

55255 

55^67 

55279 

55291 

55303 

553^5 

55328 


3576{5534oljj3636  56062 


3"^3i559=7|, 
,624155919!, 


3791157875' 

379257887: ; 

379357898,;2 

3794579101 

^795:5792iL 

5796|57933|ii 

3797'57944lii 

5798,57955:12 

,",„  379957967,, 

87;  213800:57978" 

""     i38oi!57990i„ 


5625 


:i626 
3627 
3628 
3629 
.3630 
3631 
3632 
3633 
3634 
'3635 


55931 
559431 

55955| 
559671,  vi. 


55979 
55991 

56003 
56015 
56027 
5603S 
56050 


,,13691567 
1369256726 

369356738 

360456750 
3'^95l5676i 
339656773 


i  -3747I57368 

,,•-^74857380 
,--[574957392 
1.I3750J57403 
12I3751I57415 
,2i3752|57426 
1J37.53I57438 
ii!37.54|57449 
i2'3755|574^ 
i2:3756i5747? 
12 '3  7  5  7.5  7484 

,  1  -5^  -496 
;        --      '     -■/^^07l 

.  .     '    -  '75'9l 


3'^-f,-5*-47 
I3807I5S058 
■1I38CS58C70 
J38C95&0&1 
!|38io!"58o92 
l:!8ii|58i04 
,381258115 
■381358127 
2 381458138  „ 

^,!;;8i5  58i49 
2    - 1^ — "  ■  12 

381658161 
1758172 

381858184 

58195  , 
58206 


54667 
54679 
54691 

54704!, 
;i|3525  54716',, 
J352654728 
3527->474i 
;^|i3528|5475,3 

13' " 


|3582|554i3!:3!|364- 


529J54765 


3530 


i3473j5407o 
3474' 54083 
3475.5409.5',;:; 
3476l^8,;;j 
347754120 
3478  54'3.3;;-2| 
3479541451,,' 
3480:541581  ■' 


353 

3532 

3533 

3534 

3535 

353''^ 

3537 

3538 

3539 

3540 


5477: 


54790 
54802 

.   14 

54827 

54839 

548  _ 

54864 

54876 

548S8 

54900 


358- 

358^-'-,  -- 
3592155^  ;^|-3lLL 
3591155522!  ;[365- 
3592555341  2I13652 
3593  555461,2  3653 
3594'55558|  3654 
3595'5557P;i2  3655 
3596;555S2|  36565630 
3597  55594',  2  36571563 12 
3598155606;  I3658  56324 
3599;556i8.,J365956336| 
360055630   366056348 


56241 
56253 
56265 
56277 
56289 


?7'o 

371^1 

3712 

3713 

3714 

3715 

3716 

37 

3718 

37 '9 

3720 


1 

■>-42: 

.  -    "'       75-53 

^         ,       -    -  -7565 

'■■.,,■:       .7,76 

-.1    ,,    --<-  57588 

,2^767.57600; 

(.914 

1? 

376857611 

,0926 

3769 

57623 

5^937 

17 

3770 

57634 

56949 

12 

3771 

57646 

56Q61 

1113772 

57657 

56972 

1213773 

57669 

56984 

12I3774 

57680 

56996 

12 
1 1 

3775 

57692 

57008 

3776 

57703 

57019 

i2i3777 

577 '5 

57031 

1^3778 

57726 

57043 

,,13779 

57738 

57054 

3780 

577-19 

^82] 


?82:i 
3824 


3819 


58229 
58240" 

58252'^ 
58263: 

58274! 
582861" 
58297" 
58309I  ' 


383158331,2' 
383258343  ' 
3833583-54 
3834583651" 
3835' '^  83  7  7 

^8;!6  58388 


,826 

3827 

:!828 

3829 

38301583201 


;3837'58399 

'  ^838 58410 

383958422 

384058435 
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N.  !Loy.|D.|  N-l  Lo; 
3840  58455jjjj39ooij9io6 


384' 
3842 
3843 
3844 
384 

3846 
3847 
3848 


3849158535! 


3852 
385' 
3852 
3853 
3854 
3855 
3856 
^57 
358 
3859 
3860 


3862 

3863 

386 

386 

3866 

3867 

3868 

3869 

387= 

3873 
3874 
3875 


3876 
3877 
3878 


3884 
388 


389 
3892 
3893 


3895 
3 


8444 
58456 
58467 
58478I 
5849=1 

58.5 1 2I 
.8,-24! 


58546 


53357 
58569 
;8  ;8o 


5^0 '4 
'^86  25 
58636 

58647 
586,-9 


SS670 
58681 
,-8692 
58704 
58715 


58726 
58737 
58749 
5S760 
5877 


58782 
58794 
5880? 
58816 
58827 


5883S 

;S85 

's886 


3879588 

388058883 


58894I 
388258906 


,-8917 
58928 
58939 


3886  589  TO 

■-  i;896i 
^88858973 
388958984I 
38905899^1 

59006J 

59=' 1 7 
59028 


389415904c 


59051 


9659062 
389759073! 
389859084] 

3899'59=95l 
390!:^59io6j 


3905159162 


59173 
59184 

59195 
592^7 
59218 


59229 

59240 

592 

59262 

59273 


91659284 
5929 
59336 
59318 
59329 


^936,595 

.^937159517 

(3938,59528 

393959539 

j|394ak955= 
394159561 
3942!?9,-72 
,394359585 
^944  59^94 
39455960 

3946159616 

':3947'59627 
3948596.^8 
1394959649 
l3950'5966c 

[395 1  59671 
||3952'5968 
13953  59693 
|!3954'597=4 
1^39  ;5  5971 5 
13956,59726 
||3957'59737 
39581  (;9748| 

,li39>9  59759;, 
i39605997=' 


Log.  |D.|  N.  |Los.;D-'i 

^140201604231^^1408061066  J  jf4i4o[6i7;o 


3977 
13978 


5994 
59956 
59966 
599.  - 
C99S8 


9999 

600 


3984 
So8c 


3986'6oo54 
6006 
60076 
60086 
60097 


33L  4146,61763!  J  j42c6|6^L 

4087I6114C    4147,61773;  1420762397  ; 
4088:61  I51II J  4148^617841^^14208162408!^. 

4o89;6ii62l      4i496i794ljj:'42oa624ir"  '^ 
4090,61172!     1^415061805  10  4ii£,624;S 


4091^61183 


40366059  jlj  J 

,4037606061^  J 
1403860617;^^ 
,403960627;^  J 
1404060638;^^ 
;404i,6o649ijj!4ioi 
4042|6o66o|jj^l4 
404360670! 
4044,00001! 
404.::6o692| 
4046,60703^ 
4047160713'  I4107 
40481607  24I  ,410s 
404960735  J  J  -- 
6=746, „ 


Lor.  D.|i  N.  |  Log.  'P.'  N.  |  Log.  !D.|  N.  |  Log. 

jji42oc62325',j426o'6294i 
j^'42oi  623351^^4261 6295 1 

J^'420262346]   I426262961 
,,-420362356:  1426362972 

l4204'62366lj^jl426462982 


402160433' 

;  "4022604441 
J  4013:60455! 
J  402460466!^^ 

j:402_5:6o477  1^  4£^|6i_^iJ^[4i45|6£753  !"!'4205|6 

jf402d6o487l  ^ 

,^1402760898'^  J 

,j|  402860509,  J 

402960520,, 

403060531;,^ 

031 6054 -' 


403260552, ,|4092!6i  1941      415261826!, ^'4212162, 
4=33  63563iii:4O93'6i204,,|4i53|6i836j,,i42i3[62. 
403460574'      4094^-- - 
403560584I 


62439 


4050 
4051 
4052 
4053 
4=54 
4^55 
4056' 


60756 
60767 
60778 

60788! 
60799 


4265:62992 
426663002 
42676301 
42686302 

42696303 
4270^63043 


lop-'/^j'-'J^^J 
.  -.,  -  ,,,  .  -,  ,-.  1-.  427363073 
41 54i6i847U'42'462469,;  427463083 
4155J61857,  ,142151624801,^)427563094 
4156:618681,^14216624901,31427663104 


4157618781  14217 
4i586i888|'°{42i8 
415961899I  J4219 
4i6o|6i909|,,!'422c 
J4^ 
,14222 
oN"3 
14224 

nf4225 


416161920 
416261930 
416361941 
4164I6195I 
416561962 
4166161972 
4167-  " 
4168 
416962003 
6201 
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8 
8 

99ie 

74'62j  ^:,5576  746j: 
74170   ^5577 74640 
74178!  J5i78  74648 
74186,  =.557974656 
74.94   «i558c  74663 

1 5^36175097 
1 5637175105 
x' 56381751 13 

°':5639i75i2o 

8 
8 

5696175557 

575676012 

8 

53377273c 

9397 

73215 

5457173695 

991- 

5697,75565 

575776020 

5338,72738 

C398 

73223 

54,873703 

99it 

569875572 

/ 

5758,76027 

8 

53397274« 

9399 

73231 

54  99,737'! 

55if 

^ 

569975580I  ° 

5759:76035 

534072754!  " 

"•400 

73239 

:546o,737iy 

552c 

'j|5''-'°p-'i28 

570075587    ' 

576076042 

LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N.  I  Log.|D.'  N 

5760*763421 

p6i  76050 

■;;762:76d}7 

576376365 

576417607 

576517608 

576676087   g 

576776=95     • 
576876103 
5769 761 10 
6 


5826 

5827 
?828 
5829 
830 


Log. 
76492 

76500 
76507 

76515 
76522 

76530 


76537 
76545 
6552 

6559 
76567 


D.    N.  I  Log.  |D. 
g|l588o;7693S 
-"^  1176945 
27695:! 


4  5S82  769  , 
;i!5SS3-696o 

X' 5884:76967 

°:5885i76975 

n::5886]76982 

1:5887176989 

3!5S88'76997 

^"5889177004 

15890770 

5891 

5802 

5893 


N.     L 


594077379 
5941 77386 
594277393 

15943  77401 
1594477408 
i5945  774'5 
15946,77422 
.■5947,77430 
7lj5948i77437 
8  ""'"■""" 


D.ij  N, 

1 6000 
_,J6ooi 

iil6002 

^^6003 


97 


77815 
77822 
77830 
7837 

VI6004I77844 

(600577851 


Log. 


N.  I  Log.  D.!|  N.  I  Log.  [D.  I  N.  i_LoK- D;  ■ 


60O0J78247    ^11612078675:     (Oitio79099 

2!  7  618179100,  „ 
78262!  ^:;6i2J78689|  ,{6182-0115^  7 


6061178254    '::6i2i'7S6S 

606-2I78262!  %i2J78689:      ^^. 

6063^78269'  7'6i237b69d  76,8379, 

606478276   7|;6i24'78704|      6164791 
^1606578283!  1.6125787111  J61&579 
;|6o66|7829o|  'II612678718    '618679 
7606778297   ^;;6i27;78725;  7  6,87  79.,.    . 
7,6068^78305   %i2878732:  7618879155   . 
7,1606978312,   '1612978739:   '618979162   i 
7116070  78319;  :';6i3o;78746|  7619079169   i 


gi!6oo6J77859 

^■;6oo7i77866|  7;!6o6778297l  /^ 
';j6oo8|77873'  7,!6o68i87oc'  1 
^''600917788' 

16071:78326!  'i;6i3 


.!§' 


'r^/*;/"j^"  ,i,"'3',/°/J3,  .o'yi79'7o 
'  6o72|78333|  7 ■6,3278760;  7  619279183 
i|6o73 78340  ';,6i33 78767  ; 6193 79,90 
71607478347    71,6134.78774    iGiy^^ygi,)-; 


16075:783 
607678362 
6077I78369 
607S78376 
6=7978383 
608078390 


_       27'     I 

li-^i  7  9.134 

_    4',  1 
7914S 


^1^6135:7878 

„l'6i36  78789 

'16137,78796 

? 613878803 

/II613978810 

^i;6i4o! 

161417882^ 

:6i42:7883  ' 

I6143I78838 

|6i44'78845 

I6145I78852 

16146178859 

614778866 

6148178873 

614978880 

6150I78888 

61J1J7889 

I615278932 

6153789^" 

6154789 

615578923 

6,567893 


8  -  ?5  79204: 
6,96792,,, 
761977921' 
'  6,987922 
Z  6 


'997923 
7;  6200  79239 
1620,79246 
7:620279253 
';62o3'7926o 
'16204:792^7 
jl  6205  792 
Ji62o6J792: 
•i;6207!79288 
'16208.79295 
§1:620979302 


■9309 


7.^ 

1621 179316 
,,621279323 
^621379330 
4^2i-.|79337 
i!  621 5179344 
-^621679351 

:i  621 779358, 
,1,621817936 

,  '  979372 
1,6220793-9 


^ ' "3  /  "vv j    _r 


|622 
6222 
■6223 
6224 

6 


58077639.5,  8 
5808I76403 
580976410   ^ 
58ro!76jT8      J5870I76864 
581.76717,  31587176871 
58,276433    7  587276879 
5813I76440   ^5873  76886 
58i4'76448:  J587476893 
58i_5764^ 

581676462  0115876176908,  A 
58x776470  158771769,6:  ° 
5^1876477:  3I587876923'  7 
58197648?  J'5879 76930,  i 
5820176492    '15880:769381  "' 


6227 
'6228 
6229 
6230 


79 
79393 

79400 

79407 
79414 


622679421 


79428 
79435 
7944 
9449 


623179456 

623279463 

562337947c 

,.'6234179477 

^1.6235170484 

■62367949 

,,,623779498 

,1)623879505 

1116239795,1 

624079518 
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ID.I  N. 
;636o 


6244 

6 

6_ 

-47 
6248 
6249 

2fO 
6I7I 

252 
6253 

2j4 

62;; 


LoLs  !D 


795 
79525 
79532 
79539 
79546 
■245  79 '53 
246J7956C 
79567 
79574 
7958 
7958 


79595 
79602 
79609 
79616 
7962? 


79630 
-  -■ '.  T''^^  7 
25879644 
625979650 


■q6? 
^664 


626279671 

626; 79678 

62647968,' 

626 

6266  79699 

626779706 

626S79713 

626079720 

62707972 

6271 

6272 


62-; 


79734 
797411 
'9748 


627479754 
6275 


6276J79768 

6277179775 
627879782 
627079789  , 
6280I79796  i 
62811^80^ 
6282I79S10 
628 -5179817 
6284I79824 
6285^983 


628679837 
62S7 79844 
628879851 
628979858  _ 
629079865  „ 

62917987" 
62927087  , 
629379886 
6294^79893 
629579000 
620679906 
629779913 
620879920 
629979927 
630079934 


N. 
6300 
6301 
6302 
6303 
16304 
16305 
;(63=6 
6307 
6?o8 


79934 
7994' 
79948 

79955 
79962 


80010 
80017 
80024 

80030 


79975 
7998 

..   79989 
630979996 

63108000^ 

63^ 

16312 
I6313 

^63 1 4 
631.: 

;;63- 
6h'^.  - 

J|63 19  80065 

M  63  20  8007  2 
,';6321  80079 
■'632280085 
5J63  23  80092 

„;|63    24    80099 

1. 63  25  80106 


-9969  6l^l^ 


Log, 


i636 


7|6s62  8o'^i;9 


636480373 


■s-  'j. 

80346' 


80366 


80381 


636680387 


6767 
6368 
16369 
6370 


6371 


80393 
80400 
80407 
80414 


80421 


637280428 

6373'' 

6374 


80434 
80441 
80448 


_li6326  8oii3 
'IJ632780120 
3632880127 
:^j6329  8oi34 
;^  16330  80140 


,  331  80147 

633280154 

616333  80161 

"^  16334  80168 

1633580175 


^-.058 


63^68018 

'33780188 
^633880195 
63398020 
634080209 
6341 So2i6 
6342S0223 
6343  So 229 
34480236 
()345  8o24 
^6346  80250 
6347802^, 
'634880264 
63498027 
163508027 


635180284 
,'63528029 

'63^8029 
','63  548030 
,(63-58031 

6  3  568031 

63^780325   I 
"I63588033      ' 

6360  80346 


:'v8o455 

77:80462 

.,,7^80468 

!  637980475 
;  '.8080482 
^638180489 

7 
7 


638280496 
638380502 
6:58480509 
638580516 


^63968059 

6397  80590 

6398  80604 
63998061 


'    640080618      7:646081023 


6401 80625 
6402806^2 
640380638 
640480645 
'    64058065" 


,635980339      ^641980747 
'II6360  80346       '    642080754 


63868052^ 

6387  8oi;3o 
638880536 
638980543 
639080550 
,1639180557 
6392S0564 
639380570 
639480577 
639580584 


64o6}8o659  ^ 

64078066  - 

''  6408J8067I 

61640:^180679 

°'64io|8o686 

641 1180693 

6412180699 


N.  Log 
6|2o  80754 
6421  80760 
642280767 
6423  80774 
642480781 
642^";  80787 
642680794 

6427  80801 

642880808 
642980814 
643080821 
643180828 
643280835 
643380841 
643480848 
64358085? 


6436  80862 
643780868 

643880875 

i 643980882 
'1 6445  80889 

;  6441 80895 
^644280902 


6443 

;6444 
I6445 


J6446  80929 
^1644780936 
_  16448  80943 
i  16449  80949 
^16450  80956 
'1645180963 
/ 1645 2  80969 

1645380976 
7  [645480983 
^[645580990 


„  16456  80996 

/ 16457  81003 
^'6458  81010 
7645981017 


'  641^18070 

I  64148071. 

^64i5[8o72o 
6416180726 

J6417  80733       .^,,..-.,, 
[641880740   7647881144 


80909 
80916 
809; 


6461  81030 
g 646281037 
6463  81043 
646481050 
646581057 


6466  81064 


^6467  , 
/  6468  81077 
^646981084 
'  647081090 
,6471  8109; 
\m72  8iio4 

6473 

6474 81 11 

647 , 8 


64768 
647781 


?  647981 
764808) 


158 


}±1l 
81158 
81164 

S117 
.„^.,  81 178 
1 648481184 

%485!8ii9- 
"6486I81198 
648781204 
648881211 
6489I81218 
649081 224 


649 
6492 

,,6493 
'16494 
6495 
6496 
6497 
6498 
6499 
6500 


6506 

6507 

6508 

"6509 

'651C 


81238 

245 
8125 
8125: 
81265 
8127 
81278 
'  85 
8129 


6501 

6502 
6503 
6504 
6505 


81298 
81305 
81311 
81318 
81325 


6511 
6512 

6513 
6514 
6515 
6516 

6517 
6518 

6519 
6520 


6521 

6522 

6 

6524 

6525 


16526 

I6527 

528 


[65298148 
165308149 

653 


81338 
81345 
8135' 
81358 
81365 

81371 

81378 

81385 

8139 

81398 

81405 

814 

81418 

81425 

81431 
81438 
81445 

81451 
81458 


8146 

8147 
81478 


81498 
653281505 
653381511 
653481518 
653581525 
6536 
6537 
6538 
,6539 
6540 


81531 
81538 

81544 

8155 

8155S 


N. 


6556 

165578 
65588 

6559I8 
656:  " 


6561 
6562^ 
6563  f 

6564! 

6565I81 

6566;8i 

656781 

656881 

656981 

6570" 

657181 

657281 

657381 

65 


6600  81 9  C4 
660 r8 1961 
7  66o2[8i968 
7'66oV8i974 
'^'66o4[8i98i 
7  660 5S1987 


660681994  ,\ 


ISi. 


.6622 

'662: 

7  76624 

6625 


658i'8i 

6c82[8i 

6583181 

'I6584'8i 

6585:81 

65868I 

>587;8i 

71658881 

76589:8. 


6591  8 

65928 

6593 

6594 

6595 


6596 

6597 
6598 
65998 
6600 


82223 
82230 
82236 


6648182269 
6649182276 
6650I82282 
6651J82289 
6652I82205 
6653182302 
16654182308 
1665518231 5 
[6656[8IJ" 
6657823 
665882334 
665982341 
'1666082347 


D.fjv  I  Log 


|;666ol82347' 
:i/,66i82354 
'1666282360 
I666382367 
7666482373 
,666582380 
'6666^8*7 

666752393 
7 666882400 
7666982406 
1667082413 

|j667i  82419 
1667282426 
'[667382432 
^1667482439 
7667582445 
^1667682452 
''1667782458 
'j  6678  82465 
°l  6679  8247 1 
7668082478 
J66S1 82484 
7668282491 
_ 668382497 
7  668482504 
7668582510 

,668682517 
'668782523 
° 6688 82530 
7668982536 
2  [6690  3  2543 
'669182549 
"669282556 
,9382562 
,9482569 
'9582575 
,9682582 
.,.09782588 
i, 6698 8 2595 
,669982601 
7  670082607 

^7 


::[6703 
16704 
6705 


82614 
82620 
82627 
82633 
82640 
82646 
82653 
82659 


82672 
82679 
82685 
82692 

482698 
82705 

68171 
82718 
82724 
67198273: 


6720 


82737 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


6728 

67298279,: 
82802 


6736I82S40 

82847 
828,3 
82S6C 
82866 


82872 
"2879 
82885 
82892 
8280S 


82905 

829 

82918 

82924 

82930 


82937 
22943 
i  8295c 
675482956 
'       82963 


182969 

...'82975 
675882982 


•  I  Log-  p-    N, 
io83i23|  J684 


83136   7J6S42 


N.  \  Log.  |D.||  N.  I  Log.  |D. 
67205827^7 
672ii82743 
6722182750 
6723J827"ir6 
6724182763 
6725182769 
6726I82776 
672782782 
827S9 


Log. 


6|h* 
:67s 

^116784 
J678; 

6678(^8316 
167S783168 

I678S 83174 

°ll67S9|83i8i 


684083506 


S3  ■421 
83149 


-I684 
'6844  S3 


83155I  6*16845 


83537 


6^793 

J6794 

61,^295 

10796 

J^797 
16798 

6799 
6800 


83257 

83264 

680383270 


68c 


6804 
6805 
6806 
6807 
6808 


83193 

8:j2DO 
83206 
832 
83219 


83225 
8323 
83238 
83245 
.125 


83276 
83283 
832SQ 
83296 

'33 
833 
83315 


8332 

83327 

83334 

83340 

83347 


68198:5372 
1682083378 


675982988 
6760829951 
67611830011 

676283008 

6763'830i4 

6764:83020 

6765183027 

676683033 

6767J8304C 

676883046 

6769'83052 

677o[83C'59 

6771I8306?   _||683 

6772:83072!  2^6832 » 

6773183078:  2f6833|8, 


116827 

6828 

J6829 

6F830 


83385 
83391 
83398 
83404 
83410 


.I16846I83544 
^116847183550 
"|:6348!835?6 
^::6849J83563 
^l63vol8:;;69 


:6853 

66854 

6855 


«357. 
83582 
83588 
83594 
8^60 


685683607 
6857 8361 s 
685883620 
685983626 
'"'    83632 


686c 


686 

6862 

6863 

6864 

6865 

6866 

6867 

6868 


8^670 

83677 
8368^ 
686983689 


6870 


16879 
6880 


83417 


688 
688, 
^!'688 
56884 
r!|688_5 
i|'6886 


83423 
83429 
83436 
83442 
83448 
83455 
3461 
6774830851  ;J6834J83467 
67758309'!  J683;!83474 
67765F97J  36836183480 
677783104I  ^683783487 
6778:83110   i6838|834y3 

6779,831 '7   i|6839|83499 
6780,83 1 23)  °l684o|835o6 


83639 
83645 
8365' 
836  58 
83664 


83696 


J6900 83885 
JI690183891 
'690283897 
690383904 
690483910 
1 6905 839 1 6 
^1690683923 

61690783929 
690883935 
690983942 
J6910  83948 
■691183954 
691283960 
691383967 
691483973 
691583979 
691683985 
691783992 
69188399S 
691984004 
6920 8401 1 
6g2i[84oi7 
69228402 


83734 

83740 

'687883746 


83753 
83759 


8376 

8377 

83778 

83784 

83790 


83797 

"II6888I83809 

^16889183816 

g||689oj83822 

J68'9i[83828 

^11689283835 

689^83841 

68948^847 

689583853 

689683860 

J68978JS66 

"'68988^872 

6S99 83879 

6900S3885 


jlXjl  N.  |_Loo.  |D.|  N.  |LoK.|D~ 

6  7^^°l'^4634l  6' 

3702.  84640I  ^i 

37022I84646;  ^ 

/J!7d;3'84652 

7024:84658 

702584665 

7026JS4671 

702784677 

702884683 

702984689 


6923 
6924 
6925 


84029 
,840:56 
8404 


,69608426 
°696i]8426 
56962I84273 
1116963184280 
"6964184  286 
V/,,!8.+  2g2 

6l'^'96 
■16968 


84298 

8430, 

84311 

/  6969 843 1 7 

"'        84323 


84330 
697284336 


6926S4048 
6927 


6929 
6930 


693 
6932 
6933 
6934 


6936841 
6937841 


693  8 


694684173 

"'1694784180 

,694884186 

'       84.9 

84 1 98 


J16947 

^6949 
gi6950 


84080' 
84086 
84092: 
84098 
84 


841: 


6939I84130 
84136 


84142 
S4148 

SS 
84161 
84167 


6li6953 
>954 
J6955 


6973 
6974 
6975 
6976 
6977 


697S 84373 


6979 
6980 


698 

6982 

6983 

/|6984 

6^6985 


6990 


6991 
6992 
6993 
6994 
6995 


84342 
84348 

84354 
84361 
84367 


84379 
84386 

84392  }\ 

84398 

S4404 

84410  :i 
844,-1  ^' 


mi 


8442, 
84429 

84435 
84442 
84448 


84454 
84460 
84466 
84473 
84479 


^699684485 

66997I84491 

6998184497 

^699984504 

,|7oooj84i;io 

67°o'1845i6 

^'700284522 

700384528 

700484535 

7005I8454 


84205 
84211 

84223   ^ 
84230   I 


700684547 
84553 
84559 

700984^66 

8457 


4?.^il'l'i\  6!=:z 


16958 


960 


84248  ^17018 


695984255   ^«7: 


84261 


84578 
84584 
84590 

84597 
84603 


(701684609 
84615 
846 


84628 
84634 


84696 


84702 
84708 

84714 
84720 
84726 


709285 


84  .. 
703884745 

704084757 


84763 

84770 
7043184776 
7044184782 
7045I84788 


704684794 

848. 

848. 

84813 

848 


7056 


84825 

8483 

8483. 

84844 

8485a 


84856 


70578486 
705884868 
705984874 
060I84880 


706684917 

706784924 

70688493: 

706984936 

70708494 

7071J84948 

7072,84954 

7073  84960' 

074 
7075 


>98|85.i4 
^11709985120 
,11710085126 

710185132 
6l!7 102  8513- 
6|7-3^5i4 

71048515' 


85163 
85169I 

85175 

8518 

85187 


85224 

85230 

85236 

5242 

5248 


85254 
712285260 
85266 
85272 
85278 


714085370 


85528 
85534 

716985546    6 

8555 


85558 

85564 

855. 

85576 

85582 


81:588 

85594 
717885600 
7175^85606 
71801856 
7181I87618 
1718285625 


85285 
6l^"i^^'9i 
J  71 2885297 

5!  7 129  85303 

6im?i3£_9 

6  7i3i;853i5 

671328532. 

--t.-l  ,713385327 

84967   21713485333 

84973   6' 7^3585339 


"707684979' 


(^85345 
85352 


^1707718498^,  6r/i:i7°533^ 
6!7078J8499i|  g.7138 85358 


7,70791849971 


6|'7i3985364 

71408537 

ITi 


7183 


718485637 
■    85643 


8563' 


5649 
1^5655 
8566 
8566' 
85673 


85679 
85685 
8569] 
85697 

85703 


J  7196,85709 
/j7 197  857 '5 
61I719885721 
617199185727 
17 200 85733 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


!  N.  I  Lu.;.  !D.;i  N.  !  Log. 
1744^87 157  ^'750087506 
74418716^    ^■7iOi|87ji2 


N.  I  Lor. 

720085733 
7201S5739 
720285745 

7203I85751 

7204185757 

7205185763 

720&85769 

7207i8}77 

7208,8578 

720985788 

7210I85794 

72iij8i 

721285806 

7213I85812 

721433"   " 

7215,85824 

7216,858 
7217IS5836 
7218J85842 
72i9'8  5848 
7220:85^54 
722185860 
.722285S66 
7223S5872 
722485878 
7225I85884 
7226.85790 
•7227J85896 
7228^85902 
722985908 
723018  5914 
7231185920 
7232I85926 
7233185932 
7234I85938 
7Mi|^5944 
723685950 
72371859  56 
7238J85962 
723985968 
7240I85974 
7241185 
724285986 
724385992 
724485998 
7245I86004 
7246^86010 
724786016 
7248}86o22 
:i249;86o28 
7250I86034 
7251I86040 
725286046 
725386052 
7254I8605 
7^86064 
725686070 
■725786076 
7258,8^ 
7259,86088 
7260J86094 


865161 
86522 
86528 

86534 
8654: 


-i  N.  1  Log.  D.I  N.  I  Log.  P.! 
57260,86094  73201864511  . 
^726186100  ^732186457'  \ 
^;;262'86io6   %'22'86t6;:  \ 

6i7^*'-   '[732386469;' 

^'726486ii& 

6.72658^6124 

5!  726686130 

6  726786136 

%268  86141 

^"7269;86i47 

(5  7270,°"--- 

6727386171 
6i7274|86i77 
^,7275186183 

'7276,86189 

617277:86195 
°I  727886201 
6'72-;9  86207 
g  728086213 
.  7281 86219 
.  728286225 
6  7283  8623-1 
6  728486237 
\  728586243 
.  728686249 
572878625- 
°  72888626. 
°  728986267 
6  729086273 
6  7291I86279 
^  729286285 

5729.^-- 
57295]^^, 
64296863: 
6  729786314 
6  729886320 
5  729986326 
5  73oo8_6332 
617301  86338 
61,730286344 
61(7303  ^6350 


8660  5 
86611 
86617 
S6623 
86629 


5I/0-0 '".ij- 

6 17304  86356 

51730586362 

617306  36368 

1730786374 

1730886380 

1730986386 

1731086392 

|73"  86398 

^731286404 

5731386410 

6  731486415 

6  731586421 

^731686427 

731736433 

7318^^6439 

731986445 

7320 864J 


357 


359 
7360 


6736 


86664 
86670 
86676 


094 
86700 
86705 


7379 
7380 


86723 


867^ 
8674: 


737086747 


86753 
86759 
86764 
737486770 


737' 
7378S6794 


86800 
86806 


7^8086806 
7381868 
7382S6817 
758.iS6823 
7384'36829 
7385186835 
7386186841 
7387186847 
738886853 
738986859 
9o[86864 
7391186870! 
7^92868761 
739386882 
739486888 
7J95i86894 
7396186900 

S97S6906 
739886911 
7399J86917 

400"  ' 

401186929 
740286935 

86941 
86947 
8695:; 


86958 
86964 
86970 
86976 
86982 


87023 
87029 

87035 
87040 

7421I87046 
742287052 
742387058 
742487064 

742587070 


7433:871 


7442'87 
7443'87 
444;87 


17445:87186      g'7505  87535 


■  J  /  6  /  J-- -/ J  — 

163  6' 750118751 2 

'60  5:750287518 

'1 75  6' 7-5^3 87523 

■-  ''1750487529 


7446187 
74471871.- 
7448:87204 
7449*872 


■y-   6|7-5°'^*^754- 

98    5:7507.87547 

-■    6li7i°8.^7552 

57509:87558 


745087216    ,il75io;87564 


7451872 
7452872 


Ji75i 


'tj-r/—  5u, .--87570 

^452 87227  57512)87576 

'453187233  675i3'8758i 

---  '°"^9  ?75i4'i758- 


7467S7315 
746887320 
6746987326 
g 7470 87332 
J  7471 87338 
6j  747287344 
li  7473  87349 
°|  7474  87355 
61  7475  87361 
°i  747687367 
°|  747787373 
^'747887379 
61747987384 
748087390 


S481  87396 
6:748287402 
^17483874=8 
67484S7413 
6|  7485  87419 


:ij7486,87425 
7^87187431 


749^,07400  ^ 

749387466  ^ 

7494I87471  ^ 

749^,87477  5' 

7496,87483  gl 

7497'87489  ^J 

.7498,87495  . 

1749987500  ^1 
.750087506 


D.ll  N.  I  Lo-.  'D.II  N. 


5:7519:87616 

,6:752087622 

752187628 

752287633 

5  7523I87639 


^1752887668 
6 17529  87674 
^753087679 


87685 
87691 

87697 


61753 

7532 
■7533 

7534-,,-.. 
753587708 

7536187714 
753787720 
753887726 
(,753987731 
6  7540187737 
""^87-43 


754^^753 
754987789 
755087795 
■'    11878 
;2  87806 


878 

87818 

87823 

87829 

87835 


75588784 
1755987846 
j 7560 87852 


6  7560187852:  5J620 
5  7561  878581  °fe762i 
,756287864    °|762  2 

5  7563'87869  I7623 
37564187875!  5:7624 
°!^8788i  J7625 
,11756687887  I7626 
,756787892!  ^1:7627 
^7568187898,  ^17628 

6  7569,87904   67629 

5,1757087910      -'-- 

6P^7i 
7572 

5'!7574 


,879 
87921 
87927 
87933 
-575187938 
-576S7944 
7577S-95C 
757887955 
757987961 
7580J87967 
81 87973 


82 

I7583 

-,-85 
-5^ 
7587 
7588 
7589 
7592 
7591 
7592 
7593 
94 


6j|7596 

7598 
||7599 

-■'7601 


8-97S 

87984 
37990 
87996 


88=c 


88018 

88024 

8805 

88036 

8804 

88047 

880 


058 
88064 
88070 
88076 


8=!o8- 


630 

7631 
7632 
7633 
634 


5 
6 
6 

6-636 
1:7637 


88195I 
88201 

8«207 
88213 
88218 
88224 
88230 
88235 
88241 
88247 
8825 


8.S258 
■^"264 
88270 
88275 
8828 


6 
6 

5 
6| 

6i|76.^6 
67»57 

,7059 

5l!7o6i 


68309 


88287 
,.  .,  S8292 
117638188298 
57639I88304 

¥f 

c  "64 

^7642 

7643 
7644 

7^5 

7646 
,764, 
I7648 

-649 

765' 


8831. 

8S32 

S8326 

88332 

88338 


88343 
88349 

88360 


88372 
88377 
88383 
88389 
88395 


88400 
S84!  ' 
884 
884 
884: 


.06,88116 

-:)07i88l2I 

7608J88127 
7609:83133 

,76io|83i38 
7611188144 
".761288150 
6' 7613188156 
76ia!88i6 
76i5|88i67 
761688173 
76i7'88i78 
7618188184 


76i9|i 


6i;62, 


.90  5 
.195 


7666 
7667 
766b 
7669 

7670 


7671 
7672 

7673 
7674 
767 


7676 


S8429 
^8434 
88440 
88446 
,8845 


38457 
8846:5 
8846S 
88474! 
88480J 

8848  5j 
884911 
88497; 


88508^  " 

88513  6 
767788519I  6 
767888525I  ^ 
7679I88530:  I 
•68c,S8536|  ^ 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N.  I  Log.  P.    N.  I  Log. 


768i|S854 
768288547 

7683'88553 

7684J88559 

768x188564 

7686,88^7 

768788}- 

768888,-8 


7690*88593 

7691:88598 

7692I8S6  , 

769388610 

7694 

7695 

7696 

7697 

769933643 

7700,38649 
770288660 


7733 
7704 
770*: 
7706 

7707 
7708 

77^9 


36  .774088874 
-  "I77418888- 


8863 


88666 

672 
677 


886S3 
8S689 
88694 

88700 
771088705 


887] 


88722 
8S728 
88734 


77" 
7712 

7713 
7714 

771.? 

77^88739 

77' 7183745 
7718,88750 

7719I88756 
7720:88762 
772188767 
7722,88773 
7723'88779 
7724:88784 
772Ci8879o 
726,8870  c 
7727«88oi 
772888807 
7729888 


74288«« 
7743^8889 
77448889 
7745.889^2!  ^ 
774688908 
7747^88913 
774888919 
774988925 
7750:88930 

.  ,75 '188936 

4   ^177528894, 

-    ^775388947 

7754,889.^3 

7755:88958 

77^588964 

775788969 

775888875 

775988981 

776388986 

7761 88992 

776288997 

776^8900:; 

776;;89ooQ 

5776^89014 

776689020 

•,776789025 

"7768,89031 

7  769189^3  7 
189042 

;i  777 1,89048 

:89053 

7773189359 

7 


g 7803 89226 
7804-89232 
7S05J89237 
78^  S"^ 

7807189248 
7808:89254 
7809:89260 
'810I89265 
7371^89271 
7812:89276 
781389282 
7814189287 
7815J89293 
78T6'i89298 


^80089209 


D.   N.  ,  Lj^.  |D.|J\.  I  Lo 
^::792o8987 
;792i89878 


I786089542 


786189548 
786289553 


;»8iS|893io 
781980315 
"-  89321 
89326 
89332 
89337 
89343, 
89348. 


7824 

7825 


..7S26 


r829 


^785289387! 
.7833 '^9303 


89354, 
80360! 
S9365I 
8937 


783089376 


,'834  89398 
^^  7835:89404 

^7836189409 

6I1783  7139415 
J.7833J89421 
^r7839:S9426 


74:89064 

777518907° 

7776'89076 

7777;89o8i 

7778,89087 
0.7779180092  ..^..^v-yH- 
6^7780:89098:  ^:,784o'So432 
5|778i:8^  !;784i:89437 
6778289109  ^'784289443 
6.17783,89115!  ^,7843  89448 
5,17784:89120'  1 784489454 
6^7785,89126;  .^784589459 
547786 «0T3i!  ^'7846,89465 
6:778-891371  5,784780470 
6  7788,891431  1.784839476 
//-y,"— I  5.778989148  ^,7849 89481 
773o'8S8;8  d: 7790189 154.  "^785o'89487 

•"""-     I     6     "  -.?>--  ^1     n      _o  - 


7866:8957 
1:786718958 


7871 
7872 
'873 

6  7874 

7875 


7876 


,87789636 
787889642 
787989647 
896 


89603 
89609 
89614 
S9620 


8963 


,88189658 
7882I89664 
788?!89669 
7884I39671: 
7885:39680 
7886896S6 
788789691 
788889697 


7890 


89608 


7891  "89713 
789289719 
789389724 
789489730 
■89589735 


i:88S24J  0,177^891 59 

,,j2;88829!  5,7797|89i6  5 

7733|83835^  6-7793,8917^ 

7734,88840;  517794^89176 

7735:88846:  67795I89182 

7736,88852  6,7796,89187 


57:  5 


7737888.., 
773888863' 
773988868 
774088874 


779789193 
779889198 
779980204 
780089209 

I 


|';7853,89.504; 
g  785489509: 
.'1785589515' 
^785689520 
'785789526, 
^1785839531 

d  78  >9  89537: 
I7860 89542 


^7896189741 
6I7897  89746 

6I789S8075 

I78998975 

17900  S976 

^;790i  80768 

790289774 
^790389779 

,,790489785 

^!79_05  89790 


j'790'6.89796 
J  790780801 


i'7909 
791C 

6,79^ 
6  7912 

.7913 


89812 
18 


89823 

89829 

„ 89834 

^17914:89840 

:79i  5189845 

g|79i  6:89851 
J79i7'89856 
^■791889862 
I791989S67 
^7920.89873 


IJ.\     N.    I  Lo^r.  ;D.||     N. 

13      Il798o'9020o    J'8040 


-,1790190206 
6,7922:89883   51,75^82902 


786389559  J7923:89889  ;i7983l902r 
786489564  ^7924  89894  ^^79849022 
7865189570      17925189900 


6798490 

1:798590227 

'926'89905   ^:i7986,90233 

■    ^11798790238 

1798890344 

7989:90249 

6799?]9^_ 

7991,90260 


7927:8991 


793 1 189933 


^179328993^   >  799290266 

1 793.389944    J-"" 

5'!793489949   ^ 


^1|7935|^995_ 
7936IS9960   ' 

5,-,r.3-,:Son66    ° 
6 


^;  7937-89966 
^,79388997- 
617939:8997 


|,7939!89977     1799990304    .1:8059 
ji  7940:8998  2   5pool90309   jj8o6o 


7941 89988 

1794289993 

g 7943 89998   § 

,794490004 

794590009 

7946900 

794790020 

^948  90026 

79499003 


[950900 
■95 


7952 
7953 
7954 
7955 


90042 
90048 
900  53 
90059 
90064 


795690069 


.  7957190075 
^  79589008: 
1 7959)90=8: 
"J796019009 

6|796i|9009. 
i7962;9oio2 


6,.' 


i3'90io8 
,7964190113 
-|79^:9£ii9 
117966:90124 
.51.7967:90129 
7968:90135 
^796990140 
767090146 
^7971190151 

■7972,90157 

6'7973'90i62 

,7974'9oi68 

797590173 

:797690i79 
1797790184 
:79789oi89 
79799019, 

79809020^ 


7993190271 
7994'90276 
799590 


7996:90287   ^1:8056 


,997,90293 
7998I90293 
9999030 


18001:9031 
->  80029032 


8003190325   ^'|8o63 


800419033 

005I90336 
8oo6!9 
800790347 
800890352 
800990358 
801090363 
8^7790369 
801 2  90; 
801390380 
801490385 


80] 


90390 


801690396 
80 1 7 9040 1 
S01890407 
8oi9!904i2 
802090417 
802190423 
8o229042h 
802390434 
802490439 
802590445 
802690450 
802790455 
802890461 
802990466 
803090472 


803190477 
803290482 
803390488 
803490493 
^3590499 
803690504 
1803790509 
I803890515 
1803990520 
1804090526 


180 
1804 

'8044 

"8046  9 

•8047 
8048 
'8049 


5 

6,0  - 

51,805 


80  CI 


Lo^.  D. 
905261 
90531 
90536 
90542 
90547 
90553 
0558 
90563 
90569 

90574 

90580 

905' 
90590 
90596 
9060 

90607 


80  ( 


1I8058  90623 

"805990628 

90634 


6!j8o6 
l8o6 


;:so64 

6 18065 
,118066 
l8o6. 
i  806S 
IS069 
"8_07c 
,,8o7i 

6!  807^ 

8073 
8=74 
8075 

8076 
8=77 
8078 
8=79 
■8080 
8081 
8082 
808^ 


8085 
80S6 
8087 
8088 


>o9_o 

,18091 
5,8092 

5 


'118093 
o;^=94 

^8096 
8097 
18098 


93612 
90617 


90639 
90644 
90650 

90655 
90660 


90666 

9067 

90677 

906S2 

90687 


90693 

90698 

90 

90709 

93714 


90720 
9=725 
9=730 
90736 
90741 


90747 
90752 
90757 
90763 
90768 

90773 
90779 
90784 


808990789 
90795 
90800 
90806 
90811 
90816 
908 


90827 
90832 
90838 


8099  9084^ 
810090849 


5l!8 


Luu.  jD, 
93849 
90854 
90859 
90865 
9087c 
90875 


9088 

90886 

90891 

0990897 
10I93902 

i|9=907   6 


:  2-909131 


I91014 
1020 


13 90918 
14:90924! 
159=929, 

i6'9=934 

17,90940 

1890945 

i9'9=950 

20,9=956 

219096 

2293966  g 

239=972 

249097 

25909^ 

2690988 

2790993 

28:90998 

29^91004 

30:91009 

3 

321910 

3391=- 

34I9103 

35191036 

369104' 

3791=46 

38,91052 

J9!9i=57    , 

40:9^0621  -^ 

41  91068 

42;9io73 

43191078 

91084 

91089 

97^ 

91100 

91105 


46 

4' 

48 

45 

52:2 

51911211 

5291126 

5.4->''32 

54191 '37 

55  9  "42 

5691148 

5719  "53 
5891158 
599 1 1 64 
6091169 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


8640  936.- 1 
8641^3636 

S6429:;66i 
S643I0J666J 

864419167  !■ 
864593676, 

8646193682' 

8647!93687: 
8648J93692 
8649193697, 


S6ii|93 
86i2|937i2^ 

"'   '93717; 


8656 

86 

86^893742!  ^.:!8 


8659 
866o 


N.  I  Log.il3.f  N.    Log.  |D.|IN.  |  Log.iD.'^. 


'  J870=!93952 
•:!|870i!93957 
■:  8702I93962 
'[87C3I93967 


,3734.9397- 

6;87'^5|93977 


87065^^2 

{8707I93987 
^jS7o8|93992 

'87=9|93997| 


!882o 
88 

8822 
8823 


0:93702  j:|87ioJ94oo2|  ^i'877o;o43Goj 


8824'94j6 

88^519457 

8826'94j76 

S827;9458i 

--28^94586 

882994591 


1 194007 

ri2j940I2 


"r|87i3|94=i7 
^,■1871494022 


940 

94027 


93732,     .18716 

'^  till 

9 


93747 
93752 
93757 
93762 
93767 
3772 


94032 
94037 
94042 

94047 
94052 


5387 
i^372o 
'  88721 J94057 
^87  22194062 
^^87  23  94067 
-■872494072 
18725,94077 
&94082 
•'8727194086 
872894C91 


,8771.9430: 
■^1187  7  2:943 10 
',8773!943i5 
}8774:9432o 
j8775|94325 
58776:94330 
5877794335 
^877894340 

rl|8779:94345 
|878oi9_4349 

r  8781,94354 

i 878294359 

5878394364 
5187^494369 

5 


Log^|D.i_N^i  Log.;D.|  N^l 


94547 
94552 
94557 
94562 


8S3 19460 
88^294606 

'188331946. 

■^  8834*946 1 6 
8835J9462 
8836I94626 
8837J94630 

883894635 
8839194640 
4-194645 
41194650 
4294655 
43,94660 
11884494665 
^;884s|9467o 
■^  884694675 
884794680 
88489468? 
884994689 
885094694 


J8S53 
88}4 


94699 

947 

947 

947M 

94719 


.,,,,,.,  8856194724 
8797.94433  "!  8857i94-29 
879894438    i  885894734 

»—' !  ^188501947^8 

->.|886o^9474 

:i;8S6T,^7j8 

^886294753 

. ,.  ,  .   .,  *863  94758 

880494468    ^86494763 

"^05194473!  ;:8865|94768 

■'J8866J947-7:; 

-'(i886-;l94778 

^|8S68J94783 

■^18869191787 

ji887o'94792 

—  -1  ^1^94797; 
94507  t 887 2 9480 2 
0451 2|  ■';!S87:il948c7 
■!'8874'948i2 
V887594817 
■^,1887694822 
•IJ8S77J94827 
-,887894832 
-!8879;94S36 
%88o^484r 


09484 

888i'g4846 

888294851 

■^888, '94856 

-^  888494861 

8885194866 

'8886'948-7i 

888794876 

:888894S8o 

888994885 

889092890 

889194895 

8892,94900 

8893'94905 

889419491 

889519491 

889694919 

.8897:94924 

•^  889894929 

J'8899'94934 
.890094939 


894095134 
v894'95»39 
^,894295 143 


894595' 


94988 


18916,950 
■^118917195022 
^:|89i8  95027 
5118919195032 

^jl8^'9504i 
5892205046 

5  8923:9505  J 
•'1J8924  95056 
^-1:892595061 
■:tH926  95066 
^118927,95071 
^892895075 

5 


895695211 
8957I95216 

895819522 


.  ...^.^       "9  =  62,95722 

900395436  |9o63{95727 
9004I95444  ;,>9o6495732 
59065I95737 
19066195742 
5,906795746 
^190689575 
4  90699575 
]  9070I9576 
r'9'7i|95766 


9005:95448 

9006I95453 

900795458 
, 900895463 
•:  900995468 
^901095472. 

5!9oii|95477    _    .   .,,, 
•'901295482   {I9072I95770 

9013:95487   ■'.r9073,95775 
1901495492:  -^1907495780 

■901 5195497   •] '9075195785 


901695501 

5!i9oi7955o6 


26  ^f; 


901& 


9523: 


8961 

896: 

8963 

89649525; 

89659525 


95274 
95279 


18929,95080 
8930:95085 


893 


9509c 


•.893295095 
^8933 

^893. 


58938^95124 
1^8939,95129 
•'894095134 


■"18986 
^8087 
^8988 
-'1 8989  953  7 1 
■ji  8990  953  76 


95284 
95289 
95294 
95299 
95 


69S195332 
898295337 


8998 
8999 


95415 
95419 


900095424 


95525 
95530 
902395535 
95540 
9554 


902695550 
9027 
9028 

902995564 
95569 


95554 

95559 


95598 
95602 
95607 
95612 
95617 


5^04195622 

■;  904295626 
5904395' 

■'Jl9044'95636 

51:904595641 

4l,'9046  95646 

?l'9047  95650 

^'9048195655 

■J|'9049i9566o 

59050,95665 

,^905 195670 

'905295674 

905395679 

905495684 

?055'95689 

J90J6J95694 

.[905795698 

'  9058,95703 

905995708 

906095713 


.19076:95789 
59077195794 
;l9078;95799 

5804 


^.5082 


95809 


95a 

958 

95823 

95828 

95832 


'9084 
I9085 
908695837 
908795842 

9584. 
908995852 
909. 


t 


95856 


9586 
95866 

90939587 

909495875  . 
95880  s 


■909695885 
909795890 
909895895 
1909995899 


95909 
95914 
9591 
049592. 


9592' 


19 105 
■'|^j95933 
T  9' 0719 5938 
•^IJ9 108:95942 
■1:9 10995947 
-!'9M0j95952 

,1911195957 

"191 '2,9596' 

^'911395966 

9114:95971 


9115:95976 


5: 
5! 

.19116195980 
5I9 


7,95985 
8^5990 
911995995 
9 120*' 5999 


J  04 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


Log.  p.\  N. 

96004  ^018- 
96009I  •'  " 


91 

9' 

9' 

9123 

9124 

91^5 

9126196028 

912796033 

912896038 

912996042 

91309604 


960 
960 
96023 


9131 
9132 
9133 


9135 


96052 
96057 
9606 
9134  96066 
96071 


9136^96076 
913796080 


9608 
913996090 


9138 


9140 

9 

9142 

9143 

9144 

9145 


96095 


96099 
96104 
96109 
96114 
961^1^ 
914696123 
914796128 
9148 96133 
914996137 


9150 


9^142 


915196147 


9152 
9153 


96152 
96156 


9154 9616 


9155 


96166 


91569617 


9157 


96175 


9163 
9164 
9165 


9168 
916 


915896180 

91 59 961 r 
9160 96190 
9161 96194 
916296199 


96204 
96^09 
96213 


9166962 
916796223 


96227 
996232 


9170I96237 


9171J96242 
917296246 
917396251 
9174I96256 

9i75|9626 
917696265 
9177.9627c 
9178:9627 


[799628c 
[8o|96«. 


918496303 
9185 
9186 
-^1918796317 

5322 


9237 


923296530 


923696548 


96553 


19238:96  558 
^19239196562 

''I9240J96567 


924296577 

^9243196581 

5  9  244*96  586 

^  9245J9659' 

924696595 

9247196600 

9248,96601; 

9249,96609 

925096614 

9251196619 

■9252:96624 

,925396628, 

192541966:!^ 

'92 


Dj'  N. 

■59331 
J9302 

>303 
V!93°-l 


Log-  jD- 


96848 

.  -.3 
96858 
96862 

„„,  96867 
^■^[96872 
i.i<9:;c6i96876 
-^119^0796881 

!!9"^o8|968S6 


J926996703I  ^ 
j, 9  270  967081 
5927196713 
3IJ927296717 
5927396722! 
,|]9274  96727 


.5927, 


96731 

J9276 96736 

5927796741 

927!^  96745 

927996750 

96755 


9289 


967  ^9 
928296764 
928396769 
928496774 
{928596778 
J9286Q678 
92870678 
92889679 


9679 
q6So 


19291  96806 
^9206811 
,  19396816 
1:929496820 

4i?f  95  96825 
[929696830 
^49297  96834 
^1,929896839 
:,!9290  96844l  i 
-M930096848i  ^ 


96988 
96003 
06997 

97002 
OT007 
97011 


or6 
07021 


97030 
97044 
07049 

- . -  97053 
934  ■;  070  58 


:9346,9^ 

470: 


.'i9'^09!9689o 
] '9^^96895, 

5 '93 1 11969 
J93 1 21969-4   _5 
.....    ---,  5931396909   5 
■54966:!^   C931496914  4 
,    55196638:  49315J96918  ] 
;9256  96642l  _5!93 16,96923    ^,,^  ,,   ^ 
925796647    r||93i7;96928   i9377 
925896652'  ^9318196932   5I9378J 
.259966^6,  5!:93i9|96937    .-19^70 
^■'926096661:   ;!|93  20^9694  2 
'926196666;  j'932i'96946 
_j9262  9667oj  _5i'9322 96951 
5926396675:  _jl,9323|96956 
J9264  96680;  ^!'9324j9696o 
J:9265  96685:  ^9325196965 
J9  266  96689!  3I 93  26196970 
5926796694I  5!;9327l96974 
,926896699'  4l932S;96979 
'      '       '     .932996084 
9330 
■9331 
9332 
:9333 
■9334 
:9335 
9336 
9337 
93  3  S 
;9339 
J9340 
,9341 

;9342 

I9343 

19344 


1938197225 
9382j9723o 
938397234 
9384'97239 
9385,97243 
938697248 
i9387;97253 
i9388'97257 
I9389I97262 
:o^9C, 97267 


„.-,"■',■ '7  294 
49397197299 
5  9398197304 

"c  939997308 

[9400197313 

5|j940i|973i7 
940297322 

MJ9403  97327 


5  940.^97336 
,9406197340 


■jl  93  5 '-,07090 
'■  935.^,9709? 
,9354:97100 
.9355197^4 
19356197109 
■ti9357;97ii4 
9358:97118 
19359197' 23  5 
:936o:97i28|  - 


^94i2J9736S 
941397373 
1941497377 
.04^1973^2 

941697387 
94179739' 
9418,97396 
941997400 
942097405 


N.  I  Log. 
9420]  97405 
942ii'974io 
9422:97414 

942397419 
942497424 
942597428 
9426I97433 
,i9427r97437 
4^942897442 


9457 
9458 
9459 
9460 

9461 
9462 
9463 
9464 

94^-'= 
9466 
9467 

9468 


'97 

■97 

:57585 

■97589 


97594 

1970, 
9761; 


-951897855'  f|9578 
;^!l95i9 97859!  ^,19579 
7952097864I  ^.'^580 

%i;2i|9786S{    ^,9581 


97617 

97621 

97626 

4691197630 

01I97635 


,9526 
j9527 
19528 
,:9529 
19530 


S73  1^  9582 

^-7  t:9583 

'^82!  ■*:9584 

^.^!  51^9585 


97891 
97896 

97900 
97905 


98123 
98127 
98132 
98137 
9(514) 
98146 
98150 
98155 
98159 


r'|9474'9- 
}|9475j|97658 
1I94761I97663 
5i!947797667 
^1947897672 
I947997676 
^94809768 


■^!|9535|9793i  1 

J9536i97937 

^f95379794^ 

^953897946 

]|j9J39i9795o 


954097955 


958698)64 

^9587198 168 

4;l9588]98i73 

^958998177 

:i959o;98 

''Tr^i|Pr86 

,:92'98l91 

''•93;98i95 
959498  200 
9595198204 
9596:98209 
959798214 
959898218 
959998223 
960098227 


L0GAKITHM3 


OF  NUMBERS. 


999499974 
9993 1999  7*5 
^,[9996{^9b3 
,99971999^7 
J  999^.9999 ij 
;^  9999i99996| 

ll 
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LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


O  Ueg^ 


Inf.  ne^. 

6.76476 
6.94085 
7.06570 
7.16270 


7-24 

7.30S82 

7.36682 

741797 

746373 


7-305 1  2 

7-J4 
7-57767 
7.60985 
6398 
7.66784 

7.71900 
7.74248 
7:76475 

7-78594 

7.S06 
7-8=5 
7-84393 
7/35j_66 

^•87S7' 

7-89ic 

7.91088 

7.926 

7.94084 


Dif.       Tang.  I  Dif.  |     Cot.      |    Cof.    I  ' 


7-955 

7.96^87 

7.98 

7.99520 

8.00779 


S.02002 
8.03192 
8.0435c 
8.0547 
'.06  578 


8.07650 
8.08696 
8.097  " 
8.10717 
518-11693 

46:8.12647 

47IS-13 

48:8.14495 

498.15391 

50,8.16268 

51  8.1712S 

52.8.17971 

538.18798 

54I8-196 

55J8.20407 

s6;S.2ii8o 

;7:8.2i9;8 

■:8|8.227 

ir98.-;-4,-6 

fc  8. 24 1 86 

1    Cof. 


3010 
17609J 
12494' 
9691 
7918I 
6694 
5S00; 
51151 
4576J 


h,f.n.g.\  \lnf.poJit. 

^•4^37330103^3-53627 

"   '    "  "      5915 


6.9408  5 
7.06579 
7-16270 


7.24 

7-30 

7.36682 

74179 

7-4637 


32 
2997; 

2802! 

2633I 
24S3I 
2^348i 
2227 
2119, 
2021' 

1930! 
1848 

1773! 
1704) 

^  5  '4 
1472 
1424 

1379 
13:56 
1297 
1259 
1223 
1190 
1158 
1128 
1 100 
1072 
1046 
1022 
999 
976 
954 

934 
914 
896 

877 
860 


7.66785 
7.69418 
7.71900 
7.742  ■■ 
7.76476 


:  24941, 
969 


2.93421 
^112.83730 


0.0000060 
0.000Q059 
0.00000I58 
0.00000J57 

o.ooooo'56[ 
p.ooooc'; , 


7-5051 

7-5429 

7-57767 

7.60c: 

7.63982 


7-78595 
7.8o(^j 
7.82546 
7-84394 
S6i6j 
8787 
7.895K 
91089 
7.9:6 
7.94086 


7-o;?io 
7.96S89 
7.98225 

99?  2 
8.0078 


8.1265 

8-13585 
8.14500 

8-15395 
8.16273 


S-17133 
8.17976 
8.18804 
8.19616 
8.20413 


S.21195 
8.21964 
8.22720 
8.23462 
8- 24 '92 
Cot.  I 
89  J^'-'K'- 


3779 
3476 
3 


12.494 

12.45709 

12.4223; 

1 2.30014 


0.0000c 

0.00000 

:.ooooo'52 
oooooU 
.:oooo50 

D. 0000049 
D.OO9OO48 


0.00000 
0.00000 


;occo 
19999 
19999 

-99:' 


^93'|, 


1336 

1297 
1259 
1223 
1100 


12.031  II 
12.01775 
12.00478 
11.99219 


97611.88304 


.97996 


.892^ 


-2998 
..'■■-9998 
9.99998 
9.99998 
9.99998 
9.99998 


11.87349 
1 1.864 1 


19.99998 
0.0099 

"999 

.  )997 

)0997 

','99 

")997 

.  ^.'997 

J9.99996 

[9.99996 


,9.99996 
9.99996 


8^5009.99996 
^9511.846059.99996 
8g"-83727i9-99995 


111.82867: 
°4Vi,.S2024l 
1.81196: 
i.8o:i8V 


9-99995 
9.99995 
9.99995 
9-99995 


?s3ii-79?87  9:99994 


'^„;i '-7880519.99994 
^Jii-78o36,i9-99994 
7.  11.772809.99994 
4';ji  1-76538  9-99994 
73°|i  1.75808  9.99993 


I  Degree. 


Tang.     Dif. 


08.24 1 861 


p.24192 
I'S. 24910 
■:.2  56i6 


8.40320 
8.40816 
841307 
8-41792 


8.321 


8.3559c 


3.39.3. 

840334 
8.408^0 

^.4^2, 


b.42272 

842746^ 
8.41216 ' 
8.43680 

4P39 


34 

.1? 

368.44594 

378.45044 
8.45489 
845930 
8.46366 


4^'V 
455 
450 
445 
441 
436 

8-467991,27 
847226,  ^7 

847650,];^ 

8.48=694^ 

458.484854^^ 

46848896^^8 

47849304^0^ 
48;8.497oS|4^4 

49,8-50108^  (5 

^l-:q^l393 

51,8.508971 
52.8-5^2871396 

53,8-51673^82 
548.52055--Q 

55.8._52434376 
568.52810^; 
57:8-53  >83!f73 


58,8.53552,^,^    8, 


;9,8.539i9 

60  8.  ? -5282; 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


2  Deg. 


ain.     |D:f.  I  Tang.  |  Dif.  I     C 


38.55354:^,^.^ 

7'8-56743'^,i 
8;8.57c84,-5^! 

98.574  2 1  ;fi 

118.580891^^^ 

1318.58747:- 
'48.59072,^4 
i5!?v59395'32o 
16,8.597 1  j|     8 

17  8-6=033,^  jg 

r9S.6o662'^;-f 
=  8-6°973'^" 

:8.6i282,^;; 

.621961-'   . 

268.6279546 

28!8.63385U?^ 

29!S.63678|;9^ 

3o|S.63968:ig 

31:8.64256 

328.64543 


■3.3JS.6482 
;48.65iio 
'^ij8.(5539i 


283 


^618.65670 

3718.65947 
58:8.66223 

438.66769!;;^ 
4118.67039!  g 

44».67e4il  -- 
45:8.68io4!^^°3 

468.68367;,^^ 
47,8.68627!,  ° 
48,8.688861^^9 

49,8.69144,^6 

50,8.69400!,^,^ 

5118.6965412;, 
52;8.69907'^^4 

5318.70  T  59  2^0 

^'4§-7°f9249 
55,8.70658,1^ , 

S68.7o905:2_^6 

|s98.7«638,;43 


8.54308;  .J 

8.55382,^^^ 

^•i5734'^^o 
8.56083:^49 


8.56773'^ll 
8.57114:^^8 

^•58770;^  ,6 
8.59105'^,, 
8.?9428,p^ 


11.45692 

'i.4533iL-^^;.,.,l.^ 

11-44973  9.99973'58 

11.44618 

11.44266 

".439 1 71 


8-59749J3IO 
S.600683  9 

'8.603843^ 
8.60698-5  7 


8.613191,07 

8.6i626p°^ 
8.6193  ip^ 
8.62234|3°3 
8.62535 


8.62834 
8.6313. 
8.63426 

8.637  ' 
8.64000 


8.64298 
S.64585 
8.64S70 
8.65154 
8.65435 


8.65715 

8-65993 
8.66269 
8.66545 
8.66816 


8.6708 

8.67356 
8.67(524 
8.67890 
8.68154 


8.68417 
8.68678 
8.689:18 
8.69106 
8.6945 


8.69708 
8.69962 

"  70214 
8.70465 
8.70714 


,|255 


8.70962 

8.712081 

'  714^3 
71697 
71940 


1.428869.9997052 
1.42548  9.9996951 
i.422i2''9.9996950 


4187919.9996849 
I9.9996848J 
9.9996747, 
9.99967461 
9.99967,45; 


11.4025 

"•39932 

11.396 

11.39302 

11.3899 


11.3868 

11.38374 
11.38069 
11.37766 
".3746 


.37166 
.36869 
.^6^74 
.36282 
.3599 


'9.9996 

9.9996 

i9.9996= 

9.99959 

9-99959 


.34007 
11-3373 
1-3345 
1-33 1 84 


-32913 

•32644 

-32376 

•32 

.31846 


9.99963 
9.99963 
9.9996 
9.9996 
9-99961 


19-99958 
9.99958 

9^99957 
9.99956 
9.99956 


34285 19^99955  24 


9-99955 
19^99954 
9^99954 
9-99953 


9-9995^ 
9-99952 
9.99951 
9.99951 
99950 


5 
19.99949 14 

9^9994913 

9.99948J 

9.9994811 

;9-99947! 


Cot. 


11.302929.99946 
1 1. 3003819.99946  8 
1.2978619.99945 

ii.29535|9.99944   6 
11.2928619.99944 


11.29038J9.99943J  4 

'1. 28792, 9-99942  3 
11.28547:9.999421  2 
11.283039.99941;  I 
11.280609.99940  o 
Tang.    I     Sin.     I 


'I    Sin.     I  Dif.     Tang.  | 


o;8.7i88o 


8.72896j;^7 


6;8.73303 
7.8.73535 
818.73767 

^|-73997  229 

f:^-74226,J 


16:8.75575 

178.75795 
188.76015 
1 918.76234 
2o!8.7645i 
218.76667 


8.77733 
8.77943 
8.781,-2 
8.78360 
S.78568 


8.78774 

8.78979 

8.79183 

348.79386 

3518.79588 

79' 
378.79990 
388.80189 
398.803?- 

20      4018.8055 

i( 


87  Degre 


498.82324 


.71940I2 


8-733661  , 
8.73600^34 

8.73832^^1 
^•74=63:^,^5 
1:74^,229 

8.74521I,,; 

8.74748,:'^ 

8.749741;;'^ 

18.75199 

18.75423 


,8.7564_ 

18.75867 

8.76087 

18.76306 

18.7652 

18.76742 

S.76958 

8-77   ._ 

8.77387 

8.776: 


18.7781 

■8.78022" 

8.78232^ 

8.7844 

8.78649 


8.78855 
8.79061 
8.79266 
9470 
8.79673 


1.84358 


8.83630,0::  8.8373  2|. 


8.83996 
8.84177 


8.79875 

8.80076 
S.80277 
8.80476 
8.80674 


8.80872 
8.81068 
8.81264 

8.814  f9 
8.816" 


8.81846 
8.82  - 
8.82250 
8.82420 
8.826 


8.82700 
8.82987 

8.83175, 
8.83361 

184 


280609.9994060 

1 1.27819  9.9994o'59 
u. 27580  9.9993958 

■1.2734"  9.9990857 

11.271049.99938,56 

26868  9^9937,5 


11.266349.9993654 
11.264009.9993653 
11.261689.9993552 
ii.25937r9.999345i 
'1.25708 '9.99934  ^'o 


ii.25479.,9-99933,49 
ii.25252;'9.99932,48 
11.250269.9993247 
1 1.2480 1: 9.9905 1'46 
ii-24577''9.9993045 
ii-24355:9.99929H4 
ii-24i33;:9-99929]43 
11-2391319.9992842 
11.23694:9.9992741 
ii-23475i'9-9992640 


1-23258. 9-99926 
1.23042P9.99925 
1.22827L9.99924 
1. 22613  9.99923 


11.22189.9.99922 

11.219789.99921 
11.2176819.99920 
11.215599.99920 
ii-2r35i||9-999i9 


11.21 14519.999 
11.20939.9.99917 
1 1.20734  9.99917 
11.205309.9991626 


1. 1992 

1-19723 
1.19524 
1-19326 


-18154 
11.17962 

fi-177 
11.17580 
17390 


.17201 

.17013 

11.16825 

16639 


9.999 14| 
9.999 
9.99913 
9.99912 

9.999 


9.99910 
9.90909 
9.90909 
9.99908 
■9.99907 


9.99906 
9-99905 
9-99904 
9.99904 

9-9990310 
9.99902!  \. 
9.99901  8 
9.99900  7 
9.99899  6 


S.84100' 

8.84282]'°^ 

8.84464:''^- 


1645319-99898IJ 


6268  9.'99898j 


8.835,6:;^^    11..60849.99897I 


15900 
5718 
5536 


Cot. 


I  Tang. 


9.998961 
9-99895 
9.99S94i  o\ 

Sin.  r 


107 


86  Degrees. 
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4  Degrees. 


08.84358 

«8-84539 
28.84718 


Dif.  il  Tang,  j] 


84897 ;?t 


8.85429 
8.85605 

8.8?78o 
8.8^955 
8.86128 


8.86301 
8.86474 
8.8664,-  , 
8.868i6;JJ^ 
169 


8.84464 
8.846461 
8.84826 
8.85006 
8.85185 
|8.8;36^ 


180.87494!  g^ 

X9!8.8766,,S 
20,8.87829,^. 

21  [8.87995 
8.88i6i 
8.88^26 
8.88490 
8.336  5J 


2818.89142 
-'-l=.89304 
.89464 


166 
165 
164 
164 
^63 
163 
162 
162 
160 
161 
31I8.89625 
3480784  ig 
3.S|8-89943':i,9 
34-8.90102-.^ 
358-00260,  ^^ 
36IS.90417I 

37!8-90574!i,-6 
38:8.907301, -^ 
398.908851,^^ 
4oJ8.9io4o,^^ 

-'=9>349ig 

^.,...91502; 

4418.016S-S-L" 

4;8.9i8o7|,^^ 

4618.91959! 

478.92110/, 

48'8.9226,M^ 

49,8.5241  ilj^ 

50,8.925611,^0 

5i|8.927!o! 

52  8.928  ^9L-^^ 

533.93007.  J 

558-933oii;{^ 

568-9.U4^^L6 
57  8.93:.  04-+^ 

588.9374i:^ 
59^.9388.;]- 
608.94030  ^■' 


8.8 


554° 


I8.857  . 
'8.8^893 
8.86069 
8.86243 


8.S6417 
8.86591 
8.86763 
8.869^1; 
8.87106 


8.87277 
8.87447 
8.87616 
8.87785 
'9  S3 


8.88287 
8.884 1;3 
8.88618 
8.8878^! 


8.88948 
8.891 1 1 
8.89274 
8.89437 
8.89598 


8.8976' 
8.89920 
8.90080 
8.90240 
8-90399 


8.90557 
8.90715 
8.90872 
8.91029 
8.91 1 " 


S.91340 
8.91495 
8.916^0 
8.91803 
:8-9'95"7 


;8.92i 

8.92262 
■8.92414 
8.92565 
8-9  271 61 


8.92866I 

8.93016 

8.93165 

8-933 

8.93462 


8. 95609 
8-93756 
8-93903 
8.94049 
8.94195 


Cut. 


11.14460 
1 1. 14283 
11.14107 
11-13931 

11-13757 


11-135^3 

11.13409 

11-13237 
11.13065 
"•12894 


II. 10726 
.10563 

.10402 


.10240 
II. 10080 
19920 
11.09760 

09601 


11.0944^ 
11.0928  , 
1 1.09128 
11.08971 
11.088H 


.08660 
.08505 
.08350 
.08197 
-08043 


11.07 

11.07738 

11.07^86 

"•07435 
11.07.j34 


.99882 


1.9987640 

1.0087  "JRQ 


.99861 
.99S60 
.99859 
.99858 
.99857 
•99856 


11.071349. 
11.069849. 

1 1.0683;  9. 
1 1.06687' 9. 
1 1. 06 538*9. 


11.0639119 
11.06244  9 
11.06097,9 

11.05951  9 
11.0580519 


99855 

99854 

9985 

9985 

9985^ 

99850 

99848 

9984 
99846 

99845 
99844 

99843 
99842 
99.S4 
99840 

99839 
99838 

99837 
99836 

y9834 


85  Deoree-^ 


17 
18 

19 

20 

8^96960 

22i8^97095i^i 
238.97229/1 

^^•97363i-'t 
2518.97496/^ 

268.97629/^ 
8-97762  33 
8.97894^32 

8.08026 


08 


'43 


1.9403: 
•94174. 
8^94317  ,, 
8.94461  44 
8.9460/-+^ 

8^94746  !j3 
.41 

[42 
141 


8.94887 

8.95029^ 

8.95170 


8.95,-89  •"" 
8.91728 '39 
8^95867^39 
8.96005  /„ 
8.96149  3a 

o  ^.  r  137 


8.96280 

8^964i7^^ 

8.96553  ^6 

198.96689 '3^ 

.9682?!36 


8.98157 


8.98288 
8.98419 
8.98549 
8.98679 


8^988o8;g 

8.98937 

8.99066 

8-99194;  28 
'8-99322, ,8 
"■99450.;. 


8-99577  I  ' 

8-99704  I  ji 

...  8-99830;^^ 

44  8^99956, 26 

0.00082 

125 

469.00207, 

479^00332,;^ 
4&9.00456 ,  ^"t 
4919.00581  J  / 
509-00704,^^ 


5i|9.oo828,^^ 
5219.00951,  3 

53J9.01074,/ 
?d9^oi3' 


I  Dif. 


8^94i95L, 
8-94340  j- 
8-9448,  j{ 
8.9463c  '45 

8-94773 
8-94917 


8.9506 
8.95202 

•9.^344 
8.954S6 
8.95627 
8.95767 
8.95908 

.96047 
8.96187 
8.96325 


I8.96464 
.96602 
8.96739 
8.9687 
8.970, 


■97150 
8.97285 

.97421 
:8-97556 
18-97691 


32 


8-978^5  I,, 
8-97959  ^4 

8-98092   33 


13: 


8.9822? 
8-98358 


!  8.9849c 
8.98622 
:8-98753;^; 


569-01440!,^ 

5719.015611,^ 

589.01682 

599.01803 

609.01923 

n  Col. 


,.99015 


8.99145 
8-99275 1,0 
8-99405  ]i° 

8.99534 


L99662, 


8.9979: 


8^99919  12, 
9.00046,2^ 

9^00174  J  27 

26 

.26 

3  1 26 


9.0042 
9^oo55,  ,^^ 
9-°°^79,26 


9.00S05 
9.00930 


9.01055 
9.01179 
9.01303 

9.01427 
9.015  cc 


125 
125 
124 
124 
124 
123 

9-01 9' 8'  22 

9.02040I     , 
9.02-'-' 


Cot,  

84  Degrees, 


1.05660 


OJ' 


1-05370 
1.05227 
1.05083 

1.04940 
1.04798 

I.04656J 

1.04514 
1-043739 


1-04233 

1.04092 

'•039j3; 
1.03813 

I  •03675, 
I  •03536, 
1.03398 
1.03261, 
1-03123 
1.02987. 


1.02850 

'•027I5:, 

1.02579I9, 

1.02444^9 

1.0230919, 


1.99834I60 

i-99833{59 
1.9983258 

'•9983157 
.9983056 
.99829 


•9982753 
.99825I52 
.9982451 
9982350 
.9982249 
.9982148 
.9982047 
.9981946 


.99816 

.9981 

.9981 

.0.81 

•99812 

.•998     _ 

9.9980938 


1.021759, 
1.02041II9, 
1.01908.9. 
1.01775II9, 
1.01642 


1.01510  9, 

1.013789. 

1.012479. 

1.011169, 

1.00985' 

1.00855' 

1.00725 

i^oo595:|9. 

1.00466J9. 

1.00338)9. 

1.00209  9. 

1.00081J9. 

o^999549' 
o.99«26!9. 


1.9980837 
.9980736 
■9980635 
.9980434 
■99803  33 
.9980232 
.9980131 
.99800  30 
.9979829 


0-99699 


0-99573 
0.99447 
0.99321 
0.99195 
0.99070 
0.98945 
0.98821 
0.9S697 

0-98573 
0.98450 

0.9S327 
0.98204 
0.98082 
0.97 
0-97838 
•J'ang. 


.9979728 

.99796 

•99795 

•99793 

,99792 

.99791 

.9979022 

.997S8 

■99787 

.99786 

.99785 

■99783 
.99782 

■997^'^' 
.99780 
.99778 
.99777 
.99776 
■99775 
■99773 
■99772 
.99771 
.99769 
.99768 
.99767 

■99765 

.99764 

1.99763 

1.9976 

Sill. 
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LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


L0GAT\1THMTC  STNES  AND  TANGENTS. 


I  o  Defrrfes 


bm.     ,U.|  Tang.  iD. 


23967L, '9-246/2 _, 
i-lC39';;i  9-24726'^ 


■24"=;'    9-24779^^ 

•24253^^9.249^6.7^ 

.:43^4|i.i9-25oo=|:.: 
■2439.^Lii9-2Jc75l':: 
■:446f>ilJ9-25i46i/-^, 
24536-;i9-252i9;;^ 
24607!'  |9-25292|7^ 
24677 -JJ9-25365!: 
•2474S:.1,9-2J437^, 

■248i&i:j9-255»<5'^ 
7°  9.25  ,-82  72 

72 
72 

72 
72 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 
71 
71 


Z!|9-2j655 

•2JC98,J9-25799 
719.2587. 


24958 

25028 


■25237 
■25307 
25376 
2544  ^ 


5i;9-25943 
^:il9-26oi5 
:o.26o86 


,25585 

25652 

2^-721 

.25790 

,258581 

■25927 

25995 

.2606 

,2613 


,  19.26158 
^9!!9.262i9 

^;;|J9.26,oi 


9- 
9 
9- 
9j 
9. 
9. 
9 
9. 

9 
9 

439. 
4^9. 

M 
469, 

4 


.20199 
.26267 
•26335 
.2640; 

.26;s868 

.266"       " 

.266. 

■26739 

.26806 

.26S7: 

.26040 


fJ^:^6S6-7 

689.26937 
9.2700S 
9.27078 
j9^7i48 


2714; 


;|i9-26372 
'119.26445 

';9-265i4 
,9.26585 
I9.26655 
I9. 26726 

I9.26797 


70 

1^:^7178  7°|- 
'9.2728870 

9-27357^91 
'9-274277°! 
9-27496  '^i 


6 

i 

^27566^ 

g:i9-27635'59 

571,9.27704 


-=7-'"7.>!.9-27773 
■27073  ^;  2:2784 


2-J206f^\9.2'/()B0 
73^q:">-')  9.23117"" 

;kl66  0.28186,69 


9. 

'9' 

i;9 

(|9 
159 
,6:o 
.^7:9 
5iV 
.^9  9 
6_0  9, 


^E 


'!68 


747  M./ 9-28254!" 

T  ,-57 66  9.2832;i69 

.2760265  9.28?ot;68 

.27663166: 9.28450168 

•27734  fi9-28527!^« 

.278646?  9.2856?.67 
.2703066  5.,87,o!68 
.2709  v'^-i':  9-28798168 
.28060,65  9.28865I67 

C.,!".    I     I     Cot.    I     I 


o-75368;i9-99335|6o 
o-75294|l9-99333:59 
o-7522i!'9.9,933i|58 
o-75J47!|9-99328|57 
o-75074;j9-9932656 
0.7500CII9.99324 


9-9932254 

19-993  J  9  53! 

9-99317 

'9-99315 

9-993^350 

19.9931049 

I9.90308148 

9.9930647 

9.99504I46 

9-9930' 


0.74 
0-74129 

0-74057 
0-73985  _  _  _    . 
0-73914 19-9929' 


0.73842 

0-737' 

0.73690 

0.7362S 
0-73557 


0.73486 
0-73415 

0-73345 
0.73274 
0.73203 


9.99299 

9.9929 

9.9029442 

9.992924 
4£ 
39 
38 
3 

36 
35 
34 
3 

32 
3 
30 


I9.99288 
9.99285 
9.99283 
9-99281 
9.99278 


9.99276 
9.99274 
9.99271 
9.99260 
9.99267 


9-99264 

9.99262 

9.99260 

9-9925 

9-99255 


9-992 

9.99250 

9.99248 

9.99245 

9-99243 


0-724349-9924 

0.7236519.99238 

o.7i'296ii9.99256|i7 

o-72227'j9.99233,-^ 

o-72i58:!9-9923i 

0.72089II9.992291 

o.7202o;:9.9922' 

0.719  ?!  9.0922 


O.71S83 

0.7 


0,71746 
O.716V7 
0.71609 

0-7^54 

0-71473 
0.7140? 
c.71^38 


0.71202 
0-71135 


2i 

79  Degree. 


9-9922i|i 
9^992i9ii 


9.99217.  9 
9.99214!  8 
9.992121 
9.99209   6 
9-99207! 


9-99204 
9.99202, 
9.99200, 
9-991971 
9-99195; 


Sin.     I 


1 1  Degrees. 


I     Sin.     D.|    Tang.  D.f     Cot. 


Cof. 


:^5 


09.28060 

49.28319'g-. 
519-28384^^ 


619.28448 
79.28512 
89.28577 
99.2S641 
■09-28705 
19.28765,^ 
:29.28833'4 
;39.28896 
;49.2896o 
'5)9-29024 
619.29087 
:  7  9.29150 
89.29214 


9.288651^^10.7113519.99195 
9-28933ig.10.71067ll9.9919: 
9.29COCU 'i  10.71  C00JI9.99 1 90 
9.29067^7.10.7003.9.99187 
^'jio.7o86C|g.99.85 
^:i'o-70799j:9-99'82 


.11 


0-,  o-7C73'i;9-99i8c 
gl  10-7066519.991 77 
g^  10.70598 ,9.991 75 
6,10-7053  2li9-99#  7  2 
J  11.704651^.99170, 

5.10-703999-99 '67 
6^10.70332119.99165 
''^■0.702669.99162 
o.702oo!'9.99i6o 
o-7oi34'!9-99i57 


9.503261"-- 
62:9-30391^ 
-    9-30457;°^. 

19-305221^:' 


9-30i 


4719.3  looSjO 
489.31068,60 
499.31129I01 
5o'9.3 11891^= 
I51I9.31250,  ' 
|52|9.8i3ic|6= 


9-31297 
9-31361 
9-31425 
9-31489 


;53;9-3i37o; 

B=: 

[5:9.31490;' 


5 

ti 

47 
46 

AS 

10.7006SI9.991 55  44 
io.70002'|9.99i5 
io.69936;i9.99i5o 
o.69S7o;J9.99i47 
o.69So5'|9.99i4j 


10.697399.99142 
10.69674j9.99 14c 
0-696099.99137 

o-69543!9-99i3J 
o.69478;9.99i32 


10.6S767;  9.99104 
""703'9-99io 
io.6S639:!9.99099i22 
10.68575II9.99C96.2 
10.6851  i'l9.99093!2o 
io.68448'i9.9909 
io.68384'i9.99o88|i8 
io.6832i!|9.99o86:i7 
io.6S257;i9.99cS3:ie 
10.6819419.9908015 
io.68i3o'!9.99078i4 
10.68067 '9.99075!i  5 
10.68004  |9.i>9072ii  2 
0.6794119.9907=' 
o.6787S;i9.99c67ic 


,9-32185:7110.678151:9.99064  o 

9.3 2248,631 1 o.67752'.9.99o62|  S 

'9-323iij^^Vo-67689;'9-99059  7 

|9-32373ni=-''7627||9-99056  6 

9-32436|°3|io.67564l9.99054  5 


569.31549,^^ 
579-31609^0 

589.31660,^=119.32623^2,^.6737, 
599.3 1 728:59  9.3 26S5  621,0.673 15 


9-32498I    jio.67502  9.9905] 

9.3  25611^311 0.6743919.99048 

9-9904^' 

9-99043 

9.9904c 


6o;9-3i788i^O|  9-32747621 10.67253 
I     Cof.    I     D     Cot.    '     i    Tiin<T. 


78  Degr 
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I  2  Degrees. 


^|_Sin^     D.  I  Tans.  iD. 


0:9.31788      '9.32747UJ10' 
i|9-3i847|9i9.328io63;xo, 

3j9.3 1 966 -5919.32933" 


4,9 
<9-3 


,.32025599.32995^ 
,.32084  59 19.3,0;..  6 

6!9-32i43"^,„|9-33ii9^, 
7,9.32202-59,9.33180" 
89.32261,^9  9.332426 

99.32319'    :9-33303fi, 
o!9.323j8!59  9.s?36>-^' 
19-324371 ,0:19.33426. 
2  9-32495|-?«' 9-33487  K 


•32553!^;i!9-33548^ 
■'^  9-33609  g 


.52670-5^ 


.32728 

.  .•32786 

89.32844 

99.32902 

20  9^2960 

9.33018 

229-33075 

239-33133 

249.33193 

9-33248 

269-33305 

279.33^62 

189.33420 

299.33477 

P  9-33  ?34 

19.33C91  . 

g.3^647  I 

0.^3704 

9.33761 

18 


9-336: 


10.66943I9, 

^'—66881!^ 

,66820]  9. 

,667589. 

[o. 66697  9. 

0.6663  5j  9 

0.665749 

0.665139 

10.66452  9. 

0.6639 

0.6633c  9 


19-3373^5, 

9-33792^, 

19-33853^ 

9-339135. 

9-33974  6^ 

9-340345 

9-3409^60 

9-3415560 

9-342.55 

9:Mn^6o 

9-34336  5o 
i9-34396  5o 
9-344^6  g^ 


9-3.^874 
9-3393  > 
9-33987 
9-34043 
9-341 


9.34156 
9.34212 
9.34268 
9-34324 
9-34380 

46  9-34436 

47  9-3449' 
?-34547 

34602 
.>34658 


r;:9-54?-6o 
■  L  Q-34576  -^ 

,9--^463>-5o 
'9-H69';6o 


9-34755 


:9-348i4  6o 
19.34874 
:9.34933 
9-34992 
9-3  >o 5 1  60 
19.3^11159 
19-3^170  59 
19-35229^9 


9-35288  f 

9-3  5347]  ,-8 

9-35405 

9-3^464 

9-3  ?  523 '^i 
9-3  ??8 

,s  9-3564  .0 
69-35698^59 
9-35757    - 


.670671,9 
.67005  9 


0.66269  9 
:o.662o8  9 
0.66147 
0.66087 
0.66026 


0.65966 

0.6 1;905 
0.6V84,- 
0.65785 
0.65724 


0.65664 

0.65604 
0.65544 
0.654S4 
[0.65424 


0.65365 
0.65305 
0.65245 
[  0.65186 
0.6^126 
0.65067 
0.65008 
[ 0.64949  9. 
9 
9 
9 
9- 
3  9 
5  9 


0^4830 
0.64771 

[  0.647 1 2 

;o.6465 
0.6459  , 
0.64536  9 


10.6447 
0.6441 
0.64360  <) 
0.643c 
C.6424 
0.6418 
0.641 27 '9 
0.64069  9 
0.64011  0 


Co) 

9904^'6o 

9903859 

99035158 

99032:57 

9903056 

99027,55 

99024I54 

99022|53 

99015  ,-2 

99oi6|5i 

99013;  5C 

99011I49 

9900848 


9.9 


99005 
99002 
99000 

98997 
98994 


.98983 
.98980 
.98978 

98975 
98972 

98969 
98967 
9896J 
98961 
98958 

98955 
98953 
98950 

98947 
98944 

98941 
98938 
98936 
98933 
■98930 
.98927 
.98924 
.98921 
.98919 
^98j^i_6 

■98913 

.9891c 

.98907 

.9890, 

.9S90 

.98898 

.98S96 

-98893 
.98890 
.98887 


[0.63721  9, 
0.63664  9. 


.,388 

98878 

98875 


77  Degrees. 


■3  l^eg. 


0'9.35209|  19 
ii9-3i263P.4j9 
2!9.353i8.-'-'iy 


:|9-353' 
3i9-35373 


5:9-3548x^^:9 
6:9-35536^.^9 
7j9.q?,-oo!-'"*;9. 
8'9.V,(mV-^-;'u, 
9|9-35t'9^,^S 
^9-35752:-^;|;,yj 
;i  9-35806 -._'i!9. 

.2  9-35860 -'^Ik;, 
^3  9-359'4-^^;:i9' 
149-35968  ^J|9. 
59.36022-^^19 


69-36075  ..  9- 
79-36129-'^- 
89.36182 


199.36236^^ 
209.36289^.^ 


219-36342 
229-36395 
239-36449 
249.36502 
5?:i6555 
269.36608 
279.36660 
289.36713 
299.36766 


309^6819 

319.36871  9 
9-36924  5  J  9- 
9-36976^,9 

149-3: 


52 

35?-i7o8_,-5^9. 

369-37133  C2I9- 
379-3-'^-  - 
389-3 


9-37185 


52 

419-373935 
429-3744- 


9-37497 


J6394 

36452 
36509 
36566 
36624 
36"68i 
36738 
.'.6795 
36852 
36909 
36966 
37023 
37080 
37137 
37193 


44  9-37549: 
_9-376o?^2 
469.376521 
479-37703,5 
.    9-37755I5., 
499.37,506,  J 
509-37858^  ' 
5 


52|9 

y-37237  52  9-. 

399.37289      9. 

409.37341   C2  9-, 

9-, 

9- 

9- 

9- 

9' 

9' 

9 

9 

9 

';5i9 

19-37909:09 

52  9-3  7960^,,  ||9 

I9 


9.3801 


549-38062,-'  9.. 
55  9-38113,5 1  9^ 
569.38164      9. 

57:9-3821 5-1,  9- 
58:9-3  8  266 ->ll9, 

599-38317 -J,  !9' 
609.38368  5 ',19, 


37250 
37306 
37363 
37419 
37.476 

37'53 

37588 

37644 

37700 

37756 

37812 

3786S 

37924 

37980 

38035 

3809 

38147 
38202 

38257 
38313 
38368 
38423 
38479 
38534 
'589- 

38644 
38699 

387  M 

58808 

389.8 

38972 

3902' 

3908 

39136 

39190 

■39245 

39299i-'rj 

39353I.4 

394£7!g 

39461] 

39515'^J 

39.--69-';^ 

39623  '^ 


|i  0.63664- 9. 
58;io.636o6i9. 

58.10.635489. 
57,10.63491:9. 
■'.Z,io.63434  9. 
5°iio.63376,9. 
-'/jio.633199. 
5/  10.63262  9. 
■57]io.63205'9, 
57110.63148:9, 
57|  10.63091 19.: 
"]io.63034]9. 


io.62977!9. 


10.62920  ■■ 
10.62863 

10.62807 
10.62750]^ 


.9'8872J6o 

9886959 

,9886758 

,9886457 

9886156 

9^ 

^855^54 

,98852153 

98849^2 

9884651 

98843'5o 

98840,49 

9883748 

98834147 
46 


10.62694,9, 
10.62637  9 
10.62581  9 

10.62524  9, 


10.62468 
10.62412 
10.62356 
10.62300 
10.6224 


10.62188 
10.62132 
10.62076 
10.62020 
10.61965 


,98828 

98821; 

9S822 

9881942 

988164 

9881340 


9881039 
98807138 
9880437 


98798 


98795 
98792 
98789 
98786 
98783 
■  ^-8c 


10.61687 
10.61632 
10.61577 
10.61521 
10.61466 
10.61411 


10.61356 

10.61301 
10.61246 
10.6119:  -^ 
1^1113-19 
10.61082  9.1 
.610289' 

r; '0-60973  9 

■^■'l' 0.609 1  8]  9 
o.6o864ii9. 


98768 
98765 
98762 
98759 
98756 
98753 

98750 
98746 

98743 
98740 

98737 

98734 
98731 
98728 

98725111 
2II0 


^72 

■987"i9,  9 

,9871-1  8 

987 


1.98706; 

^8703' 
1.98700 
i.o86f)7' 
.98694 
,.98690 


1 0.608  ioj|9 

10.6075519 

io.6o7Ci|g' 

10.60647J9.98709J  6 

10.605939 

io.6o;39||.> 

10.60485' 

10.60431 
.,.  .  ,  10-60377,19 
39677  "+ 10.60323  9. 


76 


I  O-^-APITHMIC  SINES  A^D  TANGENTS. 


14  Degree  ^ 


^- 1  Tang. 
^^9-39677 

^^|9-3973i 

c  9-39785 


Cot. 


1 10.603  2:; 
5410.60269 

_  54  10.6021  J 
9.39bjS|53  10.60162 

'  |9.39b92j54;jo.6oicS 
°i9-39945P'j''Q-6ooj5 
.19-39999|  ^iio-6ooo] 
^3:10.59948 


9.4330) 

9-4=25 
9.40^ 

^7  9-4^2== 
^8[9.40249 
59:9.40297 
4-J9.4C346 

4M9-43394 
p.,9.40442 
439.40490 
1,9.40538 
1  -  9.40  5  86j 
i'^9-42^'j 


64^- 


9.40159 
9.402 


9.40266 
9.40319 

9-4=372 
9.4042  c 

9.40478 


9-40531 
9.40 
9.40636 
9.40689 

9-4=74 


9.410 
9.41 109 
9.4116 
9.412. 
9.41266 


i7i9.4o632i-^g  9.42144 
48,g.4073=|"fo  9•42l9^ 
49;9.40778,-;  9-42246  .;|io-^77?4 
,- 94=82 -H^  9-42297J^, 110-577=3 
7il9.4o873i^n  ;9-42548|  „Uo-  ^7652 


:io.59894l9.98665 
10.59841 
10.59788 

•0-59734 
10.59681 
10.59628 

'0.5957 

10.5952 


0-5894319-9860 


0.58891 
10.58839 
10.58786 
10.58734 


9.98604 
9.98601 
19-98597 
9-98-94 


10.58682 
io.^86so 
io.?8578 
10.58526 
10-58474 
10.58422 

'0-5837 
10.58519 
10.  ,-826 
10.58216 

o.(;8i64 

0.58 

0.r8o6j 

0.5801c 
0-57959 

0-5790. 
0.57856 
0.5780, 


6,0.41 1 1  i|  19.42603 
;'Q.4ii58'-|7  9.42653 
t  S  9.4 1 20  ^j47  19.4  2  704 

9  9.4I252J-JZ  9-42755 
609.4130014    9.4280 

or.  "i~'"rnt. 


0-57397 
1 0-57347 


0.572969.9850 


10.57245 
1C.57195 


9.98574 
9.98571 
9.98568 
9.9856; 
9.98561 


9.98508 
9.98505 


9.98498 
9.98494 


75  U.-Krees. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 


1 5  Degree; 


U-1" 


1219.41861  4%.434o 


0,9-4 '30o|i 
'|9-4i347r/: 


iD.ri-ung. 

9.4280. 


D.|     Cot. 


5'9-4'535 
69.41582 


UW.41  ,0.:       iy.4jiuo       .iu.30oy.!:y 

7'9.4 1 6 28  4'^ii9.4 3 1 58  50  1 0.56842' 9 


8|9-4>675 


9;9-4'7227Z;,9-43258 5°  io.56;42  9.^,8464:5 
:o'9.4i  768 4"j|9.433o8  50  10.56692  9.96460  ,- 

— Iv^  To     ■    47l -.  ?0 >,        : ;-  -    ■    r- 


49-41954 

5  9-4200 
69.42047 
79-42093 


8  9.42140 471.9.43707  50 
i99.42<86,;^%.4375649 
209.422324^9-4380650 


9-43057 


9.43108 


_Coi. 

9-9^494'^  = 


•|y-i-j-t/|--  9-42856  5i;io.57 1^4  9.^04911^9 
2:9-4'394,7;  9-42906  J°;io.57C94  9.^64 
3'9.4i44i|47  9.42957'^ 
4'9-4 1 48847  9.43007 


..    iiu.j/^y4  5,.^0400j 

^'!'o-i7043:9-y<54°4j 
oO|, 0.56993  9.9848 J- ^. 
50.10.569439.9^477155 

^10.5689219.98474', 4 


,1:9-43208 


J  9-433  58 


-.6642  9.9^45 7. ,y 

0.5659219.984 

,^  ,^    0.56542  9.984jC_,, 

;4t,  9-43508  5°  10.56.^92  9.9S447!46 
'1  "*/j9-43558  -;^  10.56442  9.y.->443;-»  ■ 

0-5639^ 
0-56343 
0.56293 
0.5624; 
0-56194 


47II 


,59-43607 
^19-43657 


49 

,     ,19.44201 50 
45li:^TT,..49 


9-42735 
9.42781 
^  .9.4:826 
349-42872 
359-42917 
369-42962 
37  9-43=oS 
1389-4.5053 


;9|9-43098^-?9-44 


I419.43188J      9.44836   g  10.55164  9.98352 

|429-43233'7J9-44884  7_,  10.55116  9.98^49 

9-43  278 « 9-44933-^^  '         " 

-433235^19-44981  V 

•43367:,, 1 9-45029  7^ 


9-4385 


46,, 

469-43905 

^  9-439:4 

.9-44004 

3I9-440  53 

J9-44102 


9-4415 


9-4425 


9-42690^    9.44299 


'9-44.>-44 


46^9-44^92 
9-44641 
9.44690 


i^      409-43  M3,-'!!9-44787^^'o-552i3 


469.43412 

479-43457:7. 
•489.43502^-^ 
'499-43546::'! 


9-4359J]>-4527i;]^ 


519-4363.^;: 
529.436804^ 

45 


•^  ii 0.56792. 9.9{>467  52 


49 


0.5614, 
0.1:6095 
0.56046 
0.55996 
•0-55947 
■55898 
55849 
•0-55799 
0.55750 


9:y:l443ii 

.9-9^4io|-. 
!9-9«>4364 
'9-^843.1-! 
.984294 
9^9842^,4 
9.98422I39 
9.98419 
9.9841.1,7 
9.98412., 
9.9840935 


9.9840534 
233 


9-984   -... 
9.9S39832 

9-9839  ^ 

•0-5570'  9-9839 


^6  9-44348  ;^3i=-, 5652  9-98388 

]- 9-44397 ]^;io.556o3  9.98384 

i;+>l:9.44446-|y|io.55554  9.983Si 

:9-44495  ;^  10.55505  9.98377 

0-55456  9-98573 

o-5.?4oS  9-98370 


..    .:49 

550679-98345 

10.550199-98542 

'0-5497'  9-98338 

.549229.98334 

'0-548749-9833' 
10.C4826I9.98327  1 2 
' 0-54 778  9-98324:1 1 
io.54729.J9^20!2 
10.54681:9.98317  9 
ro.-4633JJ9.983i3    •'3 

_..,    ^,-T,;,     -.,  ,^    TJT-j        y    I  O.  f  4  5  8.^  |9 .983OO         } 

54 9-43 769 |f '9-4  5463:^0  !0. --4  5 37  9.98306  0 
5 519-438 1 3  ^'t  9-4 '?5":><; 0-54489' 9-9830 2    " 


.19-45078 
9-45' 26  Jj, 
9-4>-'74|]i, 
9.452221-t 


'48 
9-4?3'9:  8 
.9-45367;^^ 

!'J8 


569-43857  9-4^5.59 
579-4.^90»]:  9-45606^/ 
1589.43946^]  9.4 3654,^g 
1599-43990];^  9-45702.^8 
609-44=34"^^  9-4 5750,^ 
1        Cof.        1    Cot.   :' 


o-55359;9-98366l2 
•o-553'oi  9-98363:2 
0.55262  9.9835912 


9.98: 


r 0.5444  r9.98299  -j 

•0.543949-98205  5 

'=•543469-9829'  ^ 

10.54298  9.9828S  1 

0.54250  9.98784  0 
Tang.    !     Sin. 
74  Desci-ees. 


114 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGEMTS. 


1 6  Degrees. 


ID.I;  Tang.  |D.|     Cot.      |!    Cor.    |_^ 


09.44034' ,  ,  9-4i75o|     |io.54250|9-9S284 60 
19.4407844  9.4 ^79;^ 4 Aio.54203[:9 
2^9.441 22."T%-45845'* 

3  9.441 66;-|-;  9.45892 

4'9.442ioi4^  9-45949 
5'9.44253«1'9.45987 


69-44297.,  940035 
79.44341449.46082 
8:9-44385|l9-46i3o 
9i9-4442  8;^'';!l9-4<5i77 
10  MliZi  |4|j2d^ 


■tjio.54155'9-98277  58 
+^io.54io8'9.98273|57 
■^10.540609.98270156 
j^k-54013  9-9826655 


19.44516 

I2  9-44J59 
39.44602 
419.44646 

i?J9-44^ 


9.4627] 
9-46315 


9-46413 
9.4646c 


39-45035 
24>'-45077 
25945120 


269.45163 
279.45206 

"9-45249 
9.45292 

9-4533-^ 


9-45377 
9-45419 
9.45462 

9-45504 

';47 


35  2di 


'9-45-  . 
9-45632 
9-45674 
9-45716 
9-45758 


I0.46507 
19.46554 
19.46601 
I9.4664& 
'9-46694 


•9-4674 

I9.4678S 

9.468:^1; 

,9.4688" 

9.46928 


9-46975 
9.47021 
9.47068 
9.47114 
9.47160 


10.5396519.9826254 
10.53618  9.98259I53 

to-538709-98255152 
'0-53823i;9-982iil5i 
o-53776i'9-98248:5° 


9.47207 

9-47253 
9.47299 
9-47346 
9-47392 


9-47438 
9.47484 

9-4753° 
9-47576 
9.47622 


0-537299-98244:49 
0.53681  9.98240I48 
:o-53634i!9-98237l47 
IO-53 


o-53399j|9-982i8l42 
0-53352119-9821541 


-  ..31 19!'9  98196 
0-5307  2II9-98192 


10.53025  9.98189 
10-52979  9-98185 
0.52932  9.98181 


9.98] 


9.9817c 

_^    _       9.98166 

10.52701  9-98162 

9.98159 

SS 


0.52654' 
10.52608 


10.52562J 
10.52516' 

"■;247o 
10.52424 
0-52378 


469-46011 
479-46053 
4819-46095 
49I9-46136 

500.46178  ;j, 

5119.46220 

5219-46262 

539-46303 

549-46345 

5  ^19-46386 


569.4642 
57:9-16469 

589-46511141 
599.46552 

609.46594 

Col 


9-47897 
9-47943 
9.47989 

19-48035 
9.4808c 


9.48126 
9.48171 
9.48217 
9.48262 
9.48307 


9-48353 
9-4839^ 
9-4844^ 
9-48489 
9-48534 
_(S^I 

73  Decrees. 


10.52332 
0.52286 

10.52240 
0.52194 
0.52148 


9:98, 


9.98113 
9.98110 
9.98106 
9.98102, 
.98098' 


9.98o94r9 

110.518^9119.980901  8 
4510.51783119-98087:  7 
^^  .0.51738  9-98083!  6 
1^10.516939-98079;  5 
io.5i647!|9.98o75J  4 
.,110.51602:9.98071  3 
10-51557  9-98067  2 
0.5151119.98063  I 
0.51466:9.980601  c 
TariCT.     Il     Sin. 


17  Degrees. 


9.46882"^  ,0.48849:45  10.51151  9.980325, 

9.4^..-^'"'  :'--"  .i4-i  ,-,  ;M-fi  o,-S:79  5 


Tang.  |D.|  Cot.  :;  CoL  ,  ' 
9-48534J  10. 51466:9. ,)8c6o  60 
9-48579i-|-Vo-5i42i,9-y8j56  59 
9.4862414510.51376,9.98052,58 
9.48669,45110. 5i33i'9.98o48  57 
9-4871414^'' 
?48759i|^J^ 


.51286  9.98044156 
.51241  9.98o4o'55 


9-48804! 


^l- 


1196  9.98036  54 


9-47--4; 
9-470861' 

9-47127'' 
4  9.47 1 68' 


9.49073  44|i-. 


59.47209 


169.47240      i9-49  25 


9.47290 
9-47330 
9-4737 
9-4741 


--!4o 


9-47573 
9.4761 


269.47654 
9.47694 
9-47734 
9-47774 
9.47814 


9-47854 
9-47894 
9-47934 
9-47974 
9.48014 


429.48292 
439-48332 
44^9-483  7 1 
459.48411 


-4""^7i' 
5119.48647 
529.4S686 

539-48725 
549.48764 
559-48803 


56I9.48842 

579-48 

589.4S920 

599-48959 
60J9.48998 


9.4929644 

9-49341  -J-' 
9.4938544 
9.49430 1 J 

9-49474''"! 
9-49519 -j- 
9-49563  ^^ 

9-49607  4-; 

!9-49^5i  y 
i9.49696  ^-^ 
9-4971  : 
9-497 '■■v^ 
9.4982^.1':-. 
498724-' 

9-499 

9.49960 

9.50004 

9.50048 

9.50092 

'9-50136 
I9. 50180 
9.50223 
9.50267 
9-503 

9-S°3SS 
9.50398 
9-50442 
9-50485 
'9-50529 

:9-5c 


io-50~93;9-!>8--oi^45 
10.50748' 9-97997  44 
10.507.41:9.9799343 
io.5o659!j9.97939!42 
10. 50615S9. 97986141 


0-50393I9-97966 
0.50348119.97962 


o.  ,-0128 


9-7794213: 


0.50:84 
0.50040 

10.49996 
■>-,995  2 

10.49908 

io4"98'64 

[  0.49820 

10.497 

io.497 

10.49589 


9-9-93>^ 
9.97934 
9-97930 
9.97926 

9-979 


9.9791 
9.97914 

9-979 


io.49,.^.::j.97o 
10.49341I9.978 
10.49297I9.97866 
10.4925419.9786 
10.4921119:97857 
0.4916719.97S53 
0.491249.97849 


,9-51=4813 
:9.5io92  44 
'9.51135J43 
19:5  hjtS,-^^ 
I    Cot. 


■  0.49=8^ 
10.49:38 

10.4S995 

10.48952 

10.4890S 

10.4886 

i_o.48822 

~1 


9-9784 

9-9784 

9-97837 

9-97833 

9-97829 

9-9782. 

9^7^82 

S.-:. 


72  Dcurtes. 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


iS  Decrees. 


D.|   Tang.  |D.|     Cot.      |[    CoL    |D.p 

949=37, ot9-5i22i|]-'|fo-4^779l9-978i7l;    '' 
9.49076;-^^  9-5i264-+J;io.^8736  9.97812,^ 
9.491 1 5P> 9-5 1305,]:  10.48694  9.97808^ 
949i53i,„'9-5i349,T,  10-4805'  9-97804!] 
10.48608:19.97800^ 


9-51392 


4!9-49539|^2  9-5 
^5i9-49577|^gf9-5i8i9 
i6,9-496i5J^o  9-51861^ 

43 

'8  9-J2073L 
-8  9-521 15  J 
^9-52157 


1 7j9-49654i-]6  9-51903 
18  9.49692P.  19.5 1946 
9  9-4973=|^8'9--5^5SS 


409-505231 


.  .-    .-  /.lO|.Q 
20  9.49768 

9.49806 

9.49844 

9.49882 

9.4992c 

949958^^ 

9.49996-' 

9-50034 

9-5  =  072 

9.JOIIO 

9.50148 


10.485651,9.97796; 

10.48522. 9-97792.4 
10.4848019.97788.^ 


0^48181  9.9775 


2io.4S139j9.97-/54 
10.48097 
10.48054 
:o.48oi2,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 
0.47969' 9.97738 


9.52200 

9-5224 


9.50185 

9.502231 
9.5026 


=  42  i2d22i.^  9-977 


>-52326]2  10.47674  9.97708 
i.52368;|2  10.47632  9.977=4 


4 

9-5249442 
9-52578 


9.5029S|37|p.r262 


9:i2336]^8i 
9-50374!^,' 


9-5266.  _^2 
19-52703  ,2 


9-504"!^^  9-52745 

9-50449J^j9-527S7 


;o486|37||9.}2829 


38 


52870 


41 9.50561I      9.529.. 

42  9.5=598:^!  19-52953 

43  9-5o635:^^|9-52995  42 
449.50673:^    9.53037 

9-50710^1  9-53078]., 

9-50747|^J9-53i2o 

9.50784'^''-—'-^ 


54  9 


,  9-53161 


9.50821  ^'9.53202^ 

9.5085837 

9.5089613^1 


■53285 
9-50933^^9-53327 

9-50970,^^9-53368 
9-51007!^  ^1,9.53409 
9-51043;^  J9.5345o]2 
9^51080 -'19^53492] 

569-5iii7|,>53533  4 
57;9-5"54f,-l9-53574  4, 
58^9.51191;-^^  9.53615], 
59|9-5' 2271^  9.536561 
6o;9.5i-264-^^fa.53697f 
Cof.    I    1    Cot.    I 


2  10.47927 
10.47885 
10.4784 


,  10.47716 


2  104759= 


1047548  9-97696 

.0.47506 

047464 


10.47422 
1047380 
10.47339 


0.47088 
10.47047 
:o.47oo5 
10.46963 


10.4692219.97632 


0.46880 


10.46839 19.97623 


10.46798 


LO.46756  9.97615 

[0.46715  9.97610 


9-9773 

9.97729 

9-9772 


.4780019.97721 


9-977^ 


9.9770; 


9.9769 

{9.97687 

9-97683 

9.97679 

9.97674 

9.97670 

9.97666 

9.9766-^ 

9-976574 

9-976- 


'9-97649 
;9-97645 
•9-97640 
,9-97636 


9.97628 


9.97619 


'•466739-97606 
0.4663219.976021^ 


10.4659 
0.46550 
0.46508 


10.46467 
10.46426 

10-46385 

10.46344^9.9757 


10.46303 


19-97597^ 
9-97593'4 
9-97589,5 
9-97584'4 
9.97580;] 
9-97576|": 


9-97567' 


Sin. 


71  Degree,':. 


19  Degrees 


_>  9-5 1 6  29 
77^9-51666 
1219.51702 
13:9-51738 
14,9-51774 
s- 9-518 


,6|9-54i87l]i;io458i3 
^6;9-54228],;io^5772j9.975io-   47 
,-i!9-54^69T^'io.4573i  |9.97^o6|'!  '46 
^6,'?:543594i:J=4569'  "  "^  -^'"^    ' ' 


-69-52207 

279-52242 

289-52 

299-52314 

309-5235= 


;|9.5288 


|9-54i 


369-54593!4o 

^69-i4633j]o 

49-54673 


36i9- 


hs 


469.52916 

479-5295' 

489.52986. 

499-5302i|^-i,  _ 

509-530561^^9-557 

519.53092' 


9-53 '26g^ 

53  9-53i6iP^ 

54  9-53 '96,  J 

=--.2:i313i|,, 

569.53266; 


Cof. 


9-55752 
9-5579' 
9-5583', 
9-55870, 
9.559 1  c. 


•45=4; 

10.45005 

044965 

=-4492jJ9-974'7 

10.44885!  9.9741 2 

;o44845|9-974o8 
10.44805  9.97403 
044765!  9-97399 
0.447259-97394 
10.446859.97390 


1C.4544S;  9.97475 

'  0-45407;  9-97470  •; 
'0.453671 9-97466 ' 
'04532719-97461 -^ 
[045286I  9.97457 
[  0.45246  9.974 


045085 


10.446459.97385 
10.446059.97381 
10.44566I9.97376 

;o!'°-44526  9-97372 
0.444869.97367 


10.444469.97363 
10.444079.97359 
10443679-97353 
10443279-97349 
10.4428819.97344 

0.4424819.97340 
0.442099.97335 


.i"P^-5:5^""|,  .  9-55949'  .  '^•44'^ .i' 
579-5330il^-'5  9-55989i]„'044C" 
58  9-53336|-^^  9-56o28|39  10.43972  ,„ , , . 
599-53370  ^":;9-56o67,-^^  10.43933' 9.973031^ 
60 9.53405.-'-'  9.56107I'*    10.43893  9.97299, 


10.44169; 
0.44130 

0.44090 


9-9733' 
9-97326, 
9^7322|: 
0.44051  9.973 

9-973 --M 
0-43972  9-97308'* 


Tang. 

70  Degrees. 

P  £ 


TI5 


ii6 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


Sill. 


20  Degree?. 


110.438939.97^99 
^^|io-4.s8i4  9-97294 
^yiio.43815  9.97269 

|io-43776  9-97285.     p, 
,qIO-437361!9-9728o!^  156 

^-__ ,, ^?il243697j'9:97iL6.]  Pi 

^9-536>31,,l9-56342!--Jio.436iS;9-9727i!;  ^4 

'  "       110.43619  9.97266 
8i9-53082--i9.50420r-i10.4338 
9i9-53  716;,^,  9-56459, g  1 0-43  S4 
09-53751'   "       '     "'    ----- 


r69.53957,29-56732Lio.43268  9-97224     I44 

179-53991^1  9-567711^0'"  — -ln--'"ol^    I,. 

189.54025^+9-568.0135 
99.^40599^:9.56849;^^ 

209-54°93:-l  9-56887|3         ,_  _.  _ 

9-54i27u>-5692^,or-43  =  -4:|9-972oi| 
22!9-54i6ij^4  5.569651^9110-43=3  >!  9-97196!^ 


2^!9-54i95i^i,9-57004' 


■541951^; 


54229 
126 


'69-5429 
9-5433 


7042i,g 
J9-57120   8 


10.43229  9.97 220 "i  |43 

10.43190  9.97215P  142 

431519-972101^  41 

10.431 1 3!'9^972o6:   40 

39 

-    ,^   38 

to.42996,9.97i92'J   37 
36 


:9-57i58 


28,9-543651,41 9-57 197 

29i9-54399,li!9-57235 
"h.544-,3^;:,9.57274 


'-54466 


329-54500^>.5735i 
339-54534^19-57389 


349.5456, 
359-5460: 


369-5463. 
379-54668 
389-54702 

3^9-54735 
[40I9. 54769' 


g|i9-57466 


-r,....     .„il9-57925 

48|9-55036j^^!9-57963 

■>!  9.58001 

:  9-58039 


1C.4295S 
10.42919 


10.42880^ 
10.42842 

^8  i°-428o3| 
10.427651 
[0.42726, 


9-97187'^. 
9.97182P 

4 
5 


„  9-57504 

^^J9-5758i,^,8i°-424>9 
•^•^9.?76i9;;Jio.423 
.9-576^8-^, 


,9^^-4-49 

•'nio.4241 


.42342  9-971 


3^0.42304  9-97107! 


4119.54802  _  19.57696  ^.w.^^.,-^  ;,-;,,--, 

|9-548363^i9.57734l8'^°-4226o9-97io2|-* 

"'-^W?7772jXs:io.42228  9-97o97g 

J>57849Pio.42i5ii  9-970871^ 

Ji9-57887;.8l^°-42ii3i|9-97o83' 
34,„  .„„. .  .1  ^iio.42075  9.97078  J 


9.97178 

9-9717, 
9.9716: 
9-97163 

9-971591? 
9-97154!- 
9-97149,;^ 
9-97145JT 
9-97 1401^ 
9-97135^ 


9-97130' 
9.971261^ 
9.97121P 
9.97116]^. 


-^10.420379-97073, 

■^«lin.4i  999119.97068  i 


3gi£a4j96j|9£7o63 

s'iy.jvJ"„:9-58o77L8iio-4i923,i9-97059 
54,'9.55J693-,9-';3ii5r.8''°-4'^^3|'9-97054 
53I9-55202M  9.58153  •^8]io.4i847,,9.97o. 

549-55235-^-l9-58i9i-^8'^°-4^^°9  9-97= 
55  9.55268  3^,  9^58229  3**" I"  — 


569'-5530i 


579-553343-,.  9-58304 


.  ,.  55367 
59I9.55400 
6clo-55433 


Cof. 


9.5826: 


9-58342 
9.58380 
9.584  - 


Cot. 


.97049 
.,-_-      .97=44 - 
aSi^lllli  12:2703?!^ 

-ilo.41 733:19-97035, 
^^,0.41656.9.97030,', 

3°;io.4i6c8,9.97025J 
^gjio.4 1620^9.97020 
3  iro.4i582!9.970i5 

r  !Tv:^i  Sin. ' 


69-55  . 
7  9.55663 
89-55695 
99-55728 
'o  9-5576 


69  Degrees. 


Degrees. 


'ang. 


9-584i8,„ 
9-58455^^ 

!9,586c6-\ 


Cot. 


Cof. 


9.58644    . 

9.5866 1 ; 

9-587i9-:y,i--; 
9-587571^-110.4 
"- '^7943^110-4 


— »■'  J"  /  y>'  /  ---' J. . 
0.414699.970011-+ 

■-•4M.5'  9-96996[-i 
■J^^99^\i 
■>986|'. 


9.5S 


9-55793 
9.55826 
9.5585S 
9.55891 
9-55923 
9-5595'', ,  ,  .  .,.  .  , 

9-55988.^  119-5905'^' ■: 

-  ^-^--'^^  9-59094 -^ 
,2  9-59131  ■"- 
■'  l!9-59i6_«g^ 


0.41165:9.9696; 


J9-588321-  ,-.,.- -.^,.^.^..^,.- 
,^  9.5886913/ 10.41 131  9.96957  ■ 
,;;9.58907^Ji  0.41093119.96952- 
""  *""37',-  .--6:9.96947- 
.;  u.96942j- 

9C10;,, :..;:..,  o.y6937-^ 
IC.-,:.^:  ;),^,6932- 
:.,:.,::  v(i6927-; 
::.4:~,(.i_,  9.96922.^ 
[0.405321,9.96917 


10.407959.96912 

i:.407T-|  9.96907 


9-593911"  ti'--4:f'-y>'-y^^"" 
9-594  29P.|io.4057i|;9.96883- 


9-5P003  .  ',9-j:> ^3 .\ ;  Ji  :-40'-05 
9-56695^,  9-598721^;  10.40128 
9.56727.^  |i9.590C9!''^|ic.4oo9i 


9-56759 
9.5679c 

9.5682; 

9-5' 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

41 

469-. 

47  9-5694^  , 

489.569803 

9-570      , , 
9^57044  J^;i|9^io^ 

9-57075 
>>57i07 


'O54 


19.96838 

19-96833 
9.96828 
9.96823 
9.96818 


:9-968i3" 
9.96808  • 

u.q68o^- 


19.6031^, 
..-y-j/-/ ,^;9-6o349 
>3i9-57i38^-|  9-60386 
54I9-571693  !!9-6o4^2 
5519-57201  3  ^||9-6o459 
56)9-57232 -j|9-6o495 
579-572643  ,19-60532 
589.57295^' 9-60568 
99-573261^219-60605 
'9-57358;-'  :|9-6c64i 
I    Cof.    I     'i    Cot. 


10.39651 
10.39614 
0.39578 
0-39541 


10.39505 
10.39468 

10-39432 
10.3939 
10.39359 


Tang. 


,9.96762. 

9-96757P- 
9.96752.-: 
9-96747^ 
5>-96742P. 


,9-96737, 
9-9673213. 
'9-967271-'. 
9.96722P 

,9-967173 


68  De.crrees 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


9-57358,1 

9-57389^1 

29-57420!, 

9-5745IJ, 
49-57482 
59:575L4 


6)9-57545 
79-57576 
S9.57607 
99-5763^; 
9-57669 
9.57700 

'  29-57731 
7762 

9-57793 
9-57824 


9-57855, 
57885^ 
9.57916 
9-5794 
9-57978 


9.58008 
9-58039 
9.58070 
249.58101 
9-5813' 


9.58162 
9.58192 
9.58223 

29;9-58  253 

309.58284 

379-58314 

32  9-5834.> 

9-58375 

9.58406 

9-58436 


...    9-58467I, 
379-58497:; 

3819-58527!^, 
?9l9-58557;^ 


i  ;S8, 


4219; 

4il9.f  8618^1 


429.586481 

439-58678^; 

449-58709,0 

^19-587391^0 


469.58769 
479-58799^0 


9.60641 
9.60677 
J9.60714 
'9.60-'  -'^ 


,6!'°-39359;i9-967i7 

^7l  10-393  231 9-967 1 J      ,..,  .^.^^..„, ...^/... 

^/|io.39286  9.96706^   58;  29.59247  ^9  9.6,8^^3^.,Q.3^, 

^giio.39250  9.96701  J  |57^  3 9-59277,^0  9-6 289oi3>,o.37i  10 


I9.60786P  [10.39214 
9.60823P '10.39177 

L  /:_Q  ',P  I . . 


9.61040' 
I9.61076 
9.611 12 
9.61 148 
9.61184 


9.61220 

9.61256 

9.6129 

9.6i3.:S 

'9-61364 


I9.61400 
'9.61436 
9.61472 
9.61508 
9.61544 


<         i35 

9-61615!^ 
9.616  ?iP^ 
9-6i687!f 
9.61722^ 


9-6.936,  ^, 
9-61 97  21-^, 
9.62008P" 
9-62043}^^ 
9-62079;^ 


9.621 14 


<   ^'36 
9.621 50P 

85!^^ 
9.62221-^ 

9^2,-6:jg 


9.622921 

9-623271 


35 
4819.58829:^^1:9.623621^1 
49i9-58859;g|9-62398^: 
50  9.58889-^°!  9.62433'^" 


9.589'9,o  9.624681,6 
9-58949,0:9-625041^. 
9-58979,019-62539, 
9-59=09^n!9.62v74^_. 


10.38852 


10.38816:9.96640 


10.38780 
10.38744 
10.38708 
10.3S672 
10.38636 


10.3842 

10.3838 

10.38349 

10.38313 

10-3827S 


10.38242 
IC.38206 

IO.:i8l70 

10.38135 

10.38099 


10.3806a 

10.38028 
10.37992 
10-37957 
10-3792 


0.37708 

0.37673 

0.37638 


10.3760219.96461 

0-3756719-96456 


9.96686 

9.96681 
9.96676 
9.9667c 
9.96665 
9.96660 
9.96655 
9.96650 

19-9664 


,9-96634 

19.96629 
9.96624 
9.96619 

9.96614 


9.96608 
9.96603 

9.96598 

9-96593 
9.96588 


9.96582 

9-96577 
9.96573 
9.96567 

9.96562 


9-96556 
9-96551 
9-96546 
9.96541 
9-96535  J 

9-96530  r 

9-96525  ^- 
9.96520^ 
9.96514 
19.96509  •; 


9-96504I6 

9-96498 

9.96493 

9.96488 

9.96483 


9.96477 
9.96472 
9.96467 


375329-96451 
10.37496^9.96445 
10.37461  9.96440 


.62,-74^^.  10.3742619.9643;! 

.62609^610.37391  9.96429!, 
6264,-i   ,io.37355|9.96424P. 

,,,  6263o-'^:io.37320ji9.964i9l^     ^ 

589.59128^39.627157.110.372859.964131°  i  2 
599-59":8,o:9-627^o., ,'10.37250 9.964C8P  |  1 
5019-591 88^  J9-62785|-'-'|io.372i5J9.964C3p  |  o 


I    Tan^. 


67  Degrees. 


23  i^ei. 


'1     Sin.     |D. I  "I'ng.   P.'     Cot. 

09-59188:       9.62781,10.372: 

9.59218^^  9.6:820^-'.  10.371? 


49-59307|^„9.62926P  110.3707419.96381'"  '56 
59.593361.;^  9.6296iP-^iio.37039.|9.96376^   55 


6|9.59366!j9.62996: 

9.630311,. 
9.63o66;35 
9.63101!;^ 


7|9-59396p° 
89-59425i'9 
919-59455'^" 
09.59484,:^ 

19.59514L1 


9-59543I,; 
9-595  73;- 


9-59661      I 
9-59690',^ 

9.597  20p 


9-59778  3!9-634N3J 


9.59808 
22,9.59837 
2319.59866 
24J9-59895 
25[9-59924 
26:9-59954 
279-59983 
2S  9.600 1 2 
29  9.6004 1 

9.60070 


^-63345  L 

9-63379^1 
•63414^^ 
•63449  ^-^ 


369.60244^ 
9.60273 

380.60302  „y 

399-60331,^^9 

439.60359 

419.60388 

429.60417 

43  9.60446 
449.60474 
459.60503 
469.60532 
479.60561 
489.60589 


49  9.6061 8r2 


559.60789L 
569.60818:28 
579.60846 
589.60875:^ 

59  9.60903  28 
60.9.609311 


Cof.    ID. 


9.96403 

'19.96357: 


9-96392^  I58 
9-963^7^  157 


10.368999.96354      ^. 
10.36865  I9.96349IJ    50 


■63519,^10.36481  9.96289 

•63553^    10.36447I9.96284 

9.96278 

9.96273 

9.96267 


10.36655 
to.36621 
10.36586 

'0.3655 
0.36516 


9-96343L 
9-96338^ 
9-96333^ 
9-96327  . 
9-96322^ 


9.96316 
9.9631 1 
9.96305  , 
9.96300^ 
9.96294 


J6447 
10.36412 

10.36377 

10.36343 


10.3613 
;o.36io 
0.36066 

0.36032 


•64003  ^;lio.35997  9.96212 


1.64072^^10.35928  9.96201 
1.64106^110.35894.9.96196 
1.64140^"!  10.35860  9.96190 
i.64i75';-^  10.5,-82519.96185 


9.96  234I. 
9.96229  J 
9.9622^^ 
9.9621 8 1 


35963  9.96207 


,35860  9.96190 
82519.96185 

;9.64209^^io.3579ij9.96i79j" 

.  .  ...",;  10.35757  9.961 74-;^ 
9.64278  •,jio.:!5722:i9.96i68|" 
'9.64312^;!  10.3568819.961621^ 
19.643^6  3^0.35654,9.96157:6 
'9.64381  ,4;io.356i9'|9.96i5i|. 


p-'44l5, 4:10.35585:19.96146!^ 
[9.64449,4:10.35551119.961401. 
:9.64483g,c.355.7!'9.96'35'^ 
9.64517,3510.35483:9.96129:^ 


9.606751     '9.64552:      1  c.35448;!9.96 1 23I , 
9-60704U!  9-645861, ,: 1 0.3 54 14  9.961 18  J 

53  9-6073220!  9.646 20P    io.3538o:'9.96t  12, . 

549.60761^19.64654!^    10.35346:19.961071^ 

.._  ^-^o_l  _  ^  .^ooJtt (9.9610- 


ll     1 

9.64688.3^^10.353 


9.64722,,  10.35278 
9.64756  10.35244 
9.64790!, 4,1 0.35210 


9.648241^:^ 

9.64858P"' 


lanf.. 


9.96095 
9.96090 
9.96084 
.35 1 76J  9.96079 
;;  142, 9.96073 


6  6  Degrees. 


117 


i8 


LOGAPITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS, 


24  Deo: 


09.6=94 

19.60960 

29.60988 

3:9.61016 

419-61045 

5l9-6i 


6'9.6iioi 

7I9.6 


D.l  "l-nno.   ^D.|      Col.      I 
9.64858!      [10.35142 

'il9-6489V^J 0-35x08 

:i9.6496o,-^j^io.3504o; 
28 19-64994, 71x0-35006: 


Cof.    ,D., 


28 


2619. 61662 
27I9.61689 
28J9.6171 

299-6174 
309.6177 


319-618== 
329.61828 
339.61856 
34J9.61883 
35I9-619 


36I9.61939 
37I9-61966 
389-61994 
9.62021 
9.62040 


9 

419.62079 
429.62104 
4319-6213 1 
4419-62159 
4^19-62186 

46 


9.62214 
9.62241 


9.65568 
9.65602 
9.65636 
9.65669 

9.65703 


9.65736 

9.65770 

9.65803 

9.65837 

;j|9-6587o 

28:9-65904 

2819-65937 

27! 

28 

28! 


9-960736 

9-960671 

9.960621^ 

9.96056J6 

y-^Myy-j ,  .i^^-o j^^>'i|9-96o5o  r 

9.65028.^^10.34972  9^6o45i 

9-65062,     110.349389-96039!, 

/.^ y\ ,Q  9-65096:^:11 0.34904  9-96034:6 

89.611581:^  9-65130C  10.34870  9-96028:6 

o.'9.6ii86l,y'9. 65164;;'^  10.3483619.96022! 

1  o;9.6i2i4J;-<^  9.65197'-^-;  ro-34'^03'|9-96oi76 

^|9-6i242!2s|i9-6523i 
2.9.61 27o'2g':9.65265 
i;i9.6i298|, 0:19.65299 
4!9-6i326r^:'9-6533J 
5|9-6'i354l7s!:9-65366 
6:9-61382!     !!9.6540o 

7;9-6i4ii,2.:i9-65434 
.89-6i438;2^;j9.6546 
199.61466,289-6550 

20  9-61494I78  19-65535 
219-61522J28 

22|9.6i55o!2g 

2319-61578,28 
249-616=6^28' 
25  9.6 1 634; -.g: 


10.34769119-96'=!  i[6 
X  0-3473  5!i9-96o=5L 
10.347=1  io.r,6oc  =  ^ 


347 
10.3461- 
10.346  ^._ 

'0-34^'' 
10.345. 

10.345,-, 
10.3440,,, 
1 0.3446  3 


1 0.3443  2|l9-95954l6 

[o.;4598'f;.Q5948!5 

':^ 

;=.342&4.9  9^9255 
0.342309.9592016 

o-34'97l>'->-V'4;,^ 
0.341'.  •     ■  ' 
0.341;,: 

0.3409",    -      :  .„, 

o-34o63|'9-9; 


i9-C5937;4io.34c63,9.c,5S9i^ 
19-6597 X  .,10.34029 ;9.958S5g 

9.66:r,:?i:.3.,J'9-o,S79!° 


9.6- 

9.66  !3.v^ 
9.66171  ■ 
1 9.66204 


489.62 

49 

50 

51 


9.662^8 

;;i  9-6627 1 
9.66304 
9-66337 
9.66371 


■0.00  7f-2|:9-95i39|6 
o-33729;;9-95833  6 
0.53606  9.9^8271. 


[6 
:6 

9.622961,    9.61,.  '''>'% 

9-62323i;7|[9.66537-^-^|i  =.35463  9.0  .,786L 

-6235oL!:9-6657oi;;io.3343c|9.9578o|. 

-62377;  XJ, 


,v"-377i.8!l9-666o3  33 
53  9-6  2405i„!|9-66636  33 
54!9.62432;^7||9.66669|33 


-\3S 


55I9.62459!  ^9.66702: 

569.62486;  3 9-66735^, 

519-62513  22-9-66768 •^^ 
j§,9.6254i|^%.668oi^3 
599.62 ?68..^7  9.66834,33  _, 
609.62  595!2i '9.66867:33;  JO. 


io-33397i9-9577.\6 
10-3336419-9576916 
10.333.^ « 1 9-95  763*6 
io.33293i.9.9s757;^ 

■10.332659.95751!^ 


3265i9-9j/J'i6 
10-332329-95745:5 
'o.33'99j'9-957396 
•0.331661^9.957331^ 
o-33»3.#-95728i-' 


65  Degrees. 


i'aiiu.    i'    Sin. 


Degr 


Sill. 


019-62595 
1.9.62622 
29.62649 
39-62676 
49.62703 
59.62730 


Cot.     f    Cof.    ,D] 


69-62757 

7!9-62784':ry. 

8')     -    ■  ' 


9.66^67;  110.33133:9.957286 
,f-9.669oo|'^^iic.33io=;o.957226 
2-9-66933i^-^iio.33o67!9.957i6,6 
,i:9.66966^^!io.33034,9.957io^ 
:^  9.66999^^ 

^7: 


0&999--:  10.33001:9.9570416 

67032,^^,10.3296'^  9.95698;^ 


9-670651': 


>2935;9-95692!6 

:.32902,;9.956S6,.6 
.52869.,9-9568o!6 
■52837^^.95674  6 
.j28c4:9.9566>5 


9-6--92,,f„9-67 


9.9566; 


'  y-w-..y_  y.^.,._y        .iw.j^^;i  y.yjuv^, 

2|9-629i8|2.,|9.67262i^%o.32738  9.95657 
3  9-62945, ';9-67=95-,-?  10-32705  9-95651 


-526739-9564 
.3274019.95639 


189.63079; 
1919.63x06; 

20I9-63133 ;. 

2 119-631 59' 2-, 
2  2  9-.63i86;7 

239-63213 
249-63239 
25I9.63266 

26'9-63  292J'" 
^719-63319!^^ 

•■'■■^^•"354^U-i 


9-67556 
9.67580 
9.67622 

9-67654 
9.676^7 


9.677 


9, 


-.326079-95633 
52574^9-95627 
52542J9.95621 

■525=919-95615 
i:.32476]9.956o9 

10-3  2444)9-95603 
10.3  241 1  9-95597 
10.323789.95591 
10.323469.9558  c 
10.32313 


0.322489-9556: 

3.32215^9-95561 

•   ,, '■95545 
.■2;b5i|9-95537 
■■"'95531 
2020:19.95525 

98S|9-955i9 


519569-95513 
31923J9.95507 
31891I9.95500 
..  "589-95494 
-■31826  9-9 .?48S 


;6'l9-68722 
,6:i9-^S75 

;-y.U4i5or,.9.687S 

r'o.64i84P  9.6881 
1     Cof.    1     ll     Cot. 


794||9-95482 

1761  9.95476 

517299-95470 

o-3i697|y.95464 

0-31664II9-95458 


LOGAEITHMTC  SIN'ES  AND  TANGENTS. 


26  Des^rees. 


-I: 


9.641^4.19.688181 


•9.6. 


26 


;"^«.6S946i^^ 


.,9.69010 
;6|9-69042 
,69-69=74 
;°l9.69io6 


642ior^,'9.6S8^o!''' 

3'9.6426?r^'9.6S9i4-?: 
4J9.6428S  ■-  ^'^-  -"" ' 
_5j9-643i.S 

79-64365 
89.64391 

c.'9-644i7 
^19.64442 

1 1!9.64468 
1219-64404 
139.64519 
r4!y-6454 
i'9-6457 
7^9.64596 
17I9.64622 

18:9-64647 

9I9.64673 

o'9.64698 
21:9.64724 
*2|9.64749 
239.64 
24I9.64S00 
2519^64326 
^•9.64851 

2719-64877 
289.64902 

299-64927 
309.64953 


'9.69170 

^9.69202 

?9-69234 

?^io.69266 

^^9.69298 


2^^9-69329 
'.::9-6936i 

;^  9-69393 

.9-69425 
l'9-69457 


J;9.69488 

59-6952 

>-6955 

:<;  9-69584 
.1,9-69615 

26i9f9647 
2 .9-6967$ 
,.{9.69710 

:6S9-69742 
'  S9-69774 


269-69963 
-9-69995 

■'9.70026 
•:9-7305S 
■^[0.70089: 


3iS.64978^-.t!9.698o5 

--■9-65oo3y  {19-6983  7 
^_,  9.65029^19.69868 

349-65^54,', -.19-6990=,-, 
35  9^65079, --:|9^6993 

369-65104'-"'-  ^  -' 

37'9-65 

38.9-65155 

399.65180 

109.65205 

4T9.6523 

429.65255 

439.65281 

449.65306 

5'9-6533 
469-65356 
47'9-6538' 
48,9.65406 

49^9-6543 

50,9-654  >6 

519.6548 

529.65506 

53  9-6553  • 

549-65556 

559.6558c 

569.65605 

579.65630 

589.6565; 

599  6568c 

609.65703 


,.9-70121 
265-7°^  5  2 
,.9-70184 
-35-70215 
.19-70247 


>' 


C  t.  I  Col.  D.  ' 
10.31 182  9.95366:^  6: 
10.31  J  50' 9.95360  g  - 
10.3111819.95354 
10.310869.95348 
10.31054 
10.31022 


9-9>3-i' 
9-9SA3: 


0-30990,9-95329:6 
0.30958^.95323 

0-30926 19.95317 


^io.3o83C,i9.95: 


0.3079, 

0.307661 
0-30734 
0.30702 


9-95292:5 
9.95286 
19-95279 
9-95273 


10.30639: 
ro.30607 
10.305 

to-30543 
i  0.3  05 1 2; 
10.30480! 
r  0.3  044; 
10.30416 
10.30385 


0.3067119.95267^ 


-9526 
9-95254 

'  .952485 

9.95242 


9-95236 
9-95 
9-95223J5 
9-952175 
9-9521 1|- 


9-9520415 

.  .  9-95i98!6 
10.30290I9.95192I 
10.3025819.95185}^ 

I  0.30226  I9.95I  79;; 


0-3' 

0.30163 

0.3013 

0.30100 

0.30068 


I9-95173 
J9.95167 
19.95160 
'9-95154 
9.95148 


2".  9-7043  ^L  I 
'-19-70466^^ 
519.70498^^ 

■  I  9-705  29 1, 
9.7056c';, 


9.70592 
9-70623 

9-7o654|-,, 
9.70685 

9-7071 7i 

Z£^L_ 

63  Degrees. 


9-9514 
9-95I35I6 
9-95129L 
9.951225 
9-95  "6|6 


9-950787 
9-9507^6 
9-9506515 
9-95059, 
9-95052^ 


9.95046 

9-950395 

9-95033 

9.95027 

9.95020 


9.95014 
9.95007 
9.95001 
9-94995 
'9-94988 
Sin. 


27  JJiK'-" 


Sill.     iD 


iD. 


0,9-657051,19-707171,1 
19-05729^,]  9-707481^, 
2 9-657.?4L-^  9-70779!^ 
.^!9-557  79^^  9-70810:^ 


49-658=4i2^i  9-7084 

J9A^^i? 

6I9-65853 


9.66465 

320.66489: 

33p-665^3\^^, 

349-66537!, 

359.6656: 


719-6.^878 
8I9.6 1:902 

9,9-659272,: 
i09.6.<952'  -^ 

^^^9-659762^ 
1-2.9.66001^5 

139.6602 

14I9. 66050 

[59.66075 


2511''    3, J ;3' 

9-70904!  r; 
9^70935  •^, 
9.709661^ 
9-709971^! 


16J9.66099"  19.71215 


79.66124 

89.66148;-} 

99.66173 

9.66197 


9.6622 
229.66246 

9.66270 
249.66295 
259.66319 
269.66343 
279.66368 

-^9-66395^ 

299.66416 

309-6644: 


Cut,    t  Cui:  'D.|  ' 

10.292S3  9.949&87~l'^ 
10.292529.94982: 
10.29221  9.94975!' 
0.2919019.949691 


;i7 


10.2915919.949621^ 


10.20096  9.94949U 
1 0.29.065I  9.9494  3I 

io.29034'9.94936i^j 
•0.290039.94930! 
'-28972ii9-94923!ft 
9-71059^110.2894119.949171 
9.7109c-'    10.28910:9.949111^ 


1 9-7 '153] 
9.7118, 


^{9.71246 


2i9-7'40i|yio.2S599  9.94845 
2r;9-7M3i^,  10.28569:9.94839 
21^9-71462^  io.28.s-38:|9.94832 
4i  2:21493'^,  ££^8507^-94826 


369.60586 

9.66610 

389.66634 
399.66658 
409.6668 

419.66706 

429.66731 

9.66755 

449.66779 

45x^.66803 

469-66827 
479.6685 

489.66875 

499.66899 

9.66922 


9-71555!; 

9-7i586j^ 
9.7i6i7J3 
9-71648P 
9-71679^ 
9-71 709^'' 

9-71771^: 
9.7i8o2-'> 
J  i         '31 


519.66946 
529.66970 
539.66994 
549.67018 
5^19-67042 
?6l9-67o66     , 

7i9-67O90,:; 

8'9-67i'3!'^,.,    . 

■9jy-67'37|2l  19-72537 
6o;9.67i6ip^  19.72567 
I    Cof. 


9-71277 
9.7130: 
9-7133 


949 

10.28879:9.949041^ 

io.28S47';9.94898 

10.2881 6;'9.9489 1 

io.28785'J9.94885 


0.28754I9.9487S 
10.28723119.94871 
10.2869219.948651; 
10.2866119.948581^ 
,'9-7i37orj|io.2863oi9.94S5i' 
9-7'40i|'?Jio.28599  9.94845 


9-718 

9.7,863!;° 
9.71894P- 

9-71925!; 
9-7195 


9-7    ^       ;, 

9-72017,; 
9.720483 

9-72o78;3° 
9-72109^ 


9.72140 
9.7217 
9.72201 
-,,9-72231 

;J  9-72262 

24 
24 
24 

24' 

24 


9-72293 
9-72323 
9-72354 ,_ 
9-72384^.? 

9-724J5^, 
3 


244 
9-72476 
19.725063° 

30 


Cot. 


10.284769.94819 
10-284459.94813 
10.28414J9.94806 
10.283839.94799 
10.283529.94793 


10.28321I9.94786 
10.282919.94780 
10.282609.94773 
10.28229I9.9476' 
io.28i9S||9 .94  7  60 


0.281679.94753 
0.281379.94747 
10.28106J9.94740 
0.280759.94734 
0.28045I9.94727 


10.280 
1C.279I 
10.27952 
0.2792 
0.2789 


9-947  2c: 
'9-94714 
9-94 
9.94700 

'9-94694 


10.27860 


10.27850  9. 9468^ 


10.27799 
0.27769 

0.2773 


10.27707 
10.27677 
10.27646 
10.27616 
0.2758 


7555 
10.27524 
0.27494 
10.27463 
10.27433 


Tang. 


9.94687 


9.94674 
9.94667 
9.9466c 

9-94654  , 
9-94647I; 
9-9464=1^ 
9-94634, 
9-946  27!.! 


9.94620J 
9-94614, 
9-9-1607!; 
9-94600,; 
9-9459.Y. 
Sin.     1 


62  Degrees. 


LOnARTTFMir  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


2S  Decrees. 


9.72052 
19.72965 


8g.6-]\fi6^g:-j'3ii^ 


9.68006 


9.727^0 

li  9-7^-780 

^3-9.728,1 
'^9-7  284- 


10.27372 
10.27341 
10.27311 
10.27280 


10.27250 
10.27220 
10.27 


;t9-72872-^'!io.27i28 


9.72902  ,    10.27008  9.94 


9.7.6-7-: 
o.7.6S-j->' 


9.94580 

|9-9457.? 
19.94^-67 
I9.94560 


9-94.5  '3  7 
|9-94--46^ 
i9-94540i7 
'9-94S3?\-j 
9-94  5261; 


^-945i.i|7 
9-945061^ 


9-944991. 
'9-94492j7 
9-944856 
9-94479, 
9-94472, 
9.94465  ; 
19-94458 


:9-9445i 
9-94445 
9-94438 
9-944.^1 
9-94424 


9.7^9  r-, 
9.7.5087 
9.74017 
9.74047 
'9.74077 


9-71107 
9-74J.^7,Q 
9.7-^"^^l  ^ 

9-74i9''|^ 
9.742261^ 
l-:±  -  130 
9-742  c6| 
9-742^6:° 
9-74.^1 6  •"„ 


3.27068 
10.27037 
10.27007 
10.26977 
10.26946 
10.26916 
10.26886 
10.26856 
10.26825 
10.26795 
10.26765 
10.26735 
J  0.26705 
10.26674 
10.26644 
10.26614 
10.26584 
10.26554 
ic^26i;24l 
.0.26403! 
J  0.26463 
10.26435' 
10.264031'!. 04  ;Ci2  . 
10.2637319.94355/^ 
10.2634319.94349' 
10.2631310.94342^ 


)0.:ri05|<i.u43i4' 
10.26163,10.94307^' 
10.2613319.94300'^ 
1 0.26103119.94203  ' 
io.26o73J|9.94-'8i5; ' 
7^26043^^79  "l 
io.26oi3|!9.g4273i° 
10.2598^1,9.9426617 


9.94417 
9.94410 
9.94404! 

9-94?97j7 
9.Q4590  _ 

^383!' 
9.04576  ' 


9-74,^4.5 

?:74.^?| 

Cot.    I 


10.25953 
10.2  C923 
10.2^893 
10.2  C863 
10.25834 
10.25804 
'0-25774 
10.25744 
io.2i;7i4 
10.256S4 
'  r 0.2  5655 
'110.25625 
I    Tar  p. 


9.94259]" 
9^42527 

9.9424?' 
9-94238  ' 
0.94231  ' 
9.942247 
0.942177 


9-94  21  oj' 
0.94203,7 
9.94106)7 
0.941897 
0.941827 


29  Degrees. 


=  9-68557, -I  9 
1:9.68  s-80 


9.743:5'..  10.2562^9 


6,0.6-694'/, 

7:9-f^^7i6|:: 

8lo.6--;o^-' 


j|y.6ys7,;; 
dg.68897j 

69-689251,2 
7I9-68042!" 


19-7485  ,,, 
;9.7488o 


.94182 

:  ••"-25593j|9-94i7J 
'^•255659-94168 
'-•25535|'9-94i6i' 
10.25506I9.94154' 
'--254761,9.94147' 

,olio-25446|9-94'4% 
;o'^-254i7;9-94>3.S'; 
^oi'°-^-^387l:9-94i26:7 

,-l'o-25357;|9-94ii9; 
•^^110.25327  0.94112^ 

10.2521  8,9.94105! 
10.25268,19.9409817 

10.25238 '9-94--92, 
,^10.2520919.94083/ 
^    10.25179  9.94076;7 


-  \b'^ 


Sio.68965::^  9.74910;^ 


99.68987!;^ 
2o9-6oo:oj  '^ 

9-6933  2,' 
229-690551^, 
239.69077-* 
249-69100,;, 

9.69122 


519.69256 

329.69279 

9.69301 

0-60525 

,.  ;.6--  ■  ■ 
56^ 


■9-74998 
•9-75028^ 
:0-75O583° 
,9-75087^^ 
:9-75ii7^ 


,'9-74939": 
9-74969^,, 


!9-7>i46,. 
19-75^76^ 
9-75205  9 
9-7  5  23  5  e° 
9-75264:? 


10.24854 
10.24824 
10.24795 
0.24765 
0-24736 
10.24706 
0.24677 
0,24647 
io.2d6i8 
■'  •  So 


i"-9592o;7 

'  -93912; 

-'-939051; 

'"■93898:^ 

■  ■'^  ;'----^  :i:y•9389Ii- 
|.7^y|I0.243S39■938S4'2 
'473110.243539.938761 

76,_9to.24524l9.93869' 


9-94034, 

9-94027; 

9.94020^ 

9.94012 

9.94005'^ 


20I. 


:3c 


,.60633 

0-69677 
p  9.696^99 

9.6972 

9.6974 
^9.6976  ^ 
55J9-697871 
56,9.69-8091     119-7"^ 


[0.24295 

,     .        [0.24265 

704^9,10.24236 

l9-75793'^  l'o-24207 

'9.7582229  ic. 24178 

9.7i;8c230  10.2414S 


9-93862}? 

9-9385510 
9-9384?, 
9.93S40;/ 

9-93833; 
9.938267 

9-938'98 


9.758S  1 1_|.  0.24'!  i9\,_     ^ 

lo.759io:^-9;io. 24090  9.9-3811 

'-■  -  :---■  -"  [  -.24061J9.938047 

=403i![9-93797^ 

__£4o:  2, 9^)37^:9° 

rf.9.n9-«09i     119-7'^--";     .^  0-23973119-93782, 

;70.6983i:22j9.76o;6P9iio.23944iy.937757 


1  ,'|-'-'-v"j-.      \iy/"~  •"i-,~'-^.->y-tt 

r8;o.6-9853:22|o.76oS630ro.239i4 
;-9|9.6987V22J|g.;6ii5{29'i  0.23885 
5^38 
Tan^ 


609.60897.22jl9.76  r  4_4  !f?;l£:_23_8j  6 
I    Cof.    I     li     Cot' 


9.95760 

SL-93753i 

Sin. 


'  60  Den, 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


I2r 


30  Degrees. 


•   I      Sin.     ID..,  Tang.  iD.j      Cot.      ,,     Cof.     |D, 

"o|9.69897l^'9.76i44l~'io.23856i|9.93753l^ 

2,9.6904122^ 
3.9.699632,' 

4^9.6998422 
_5|9-722£6|22i 

6io.Tnn7Sl      ;! 
[ 

D072::;9.76377! 


619.73028      ;J9.763 19   -;io.23e)8i||9.93709 
"- -oo5ol_!9.76348,,^.io.23652 19.93702 


8,9 
99.70093 
109.701111 


119.70137 
125.70159 
i3j9.7oi8o 
149.70202 

1 5'9. 70224 


16:9.70245 
179.70267 
18:9.70288 

?5l9-7=332 


9.76406 
39-76435 


,J,9.76464 

;:i:9-76493 
;>-76i22 

;,!:9-7655i 

;:r9-7658= 


19.76609 

•'j'9.766?9 
■'19.76668 
;'!.9-7669 
:?'9-767:, 


0.23623 
0-23J94 


1 0-23  53  6 
10.23507 
10.23478 
10.23449 
10.23420 


2i9-70353Lj9-767s4|,  I 
22l9.-.on?i!9-7678^|  9110.2321 
23'9-70396l''!'9-768i2;;9|io.23iS 
249.70418     J9.76841  :>|io.23i59 
25,9-70439,   '2:76870,;^  10.2313c 


10.2339 
10.2336 

10-23332 
10.23303 
10^23275 
10.23246 

7 
88 


269.7046 
27.9.70482 
28  9.70504 

9-70 
9^70547 


9.70568 
9-70 ';9o 
9.7061 

9-70633 
9^0654 
9.70675 
9.70697 
9.707  " 

739 
9.7076J 


9.707S2 

9.70803 
9.70S24 
9.70S46 
9-7   " 


9-76899 
9.76928 

9-76957 
9.769S6 

9-77 


9-77=44 

9-77073 

■9-77 

9-77130 

19-77159 

'9.7718S 

i9-772i7 
19.77246 

9-77274 
9-77303 


9-77332 
9-7736 

9-7739' 

;9-774ii 

■7744' 


9.70S8b     j.9-77476 
9.70909p^r9-775O5 


9-7=93 
9.70952 

9-7097 


"||9-77533 
''9-77562 
?'i'9-7759' 


9-936958 
9.93687 

9-93680: 

9-936738 
9-93665!- 
'9-93658;8 

9-936507 
J9-93643I7 

9-93636'8 
0.93628L 
9-93621I 

9-9361418 
:9-936o6L 

9-9359'4 

9-9359J|7 

9-93584 

9-93577 

9-9iS^9 


9.70994 
52J9.71015 
53:9.71036 
54I9.7105: 
11:9-7107' 
56^9.7110' 

9.71  i2ir' 9-7779-. 29 
589.71,42.2  ,.9-77«2o  2^ 
99.7116321,9.778492'^ 
6o9.7i.84:^'„9-77877' 
Cof.    '     il    Cot. 


;.9-776i9 
'!!9-77648,'9 
::;9-77977l^9 

i9-777o6;f^ 

\9--n7%i 


10.22668,9.93450 

10.226399-93442 
10.2261c  9.93435 
10.22582 19.93427 
10.22553:9.93420 

10.22  C2ll'l 


0.22495 
10.22467 
10.22438 
10.22409 


10.22381 
IC.22352 
10.22323 
10.22294 
10.22266 


|9-934i2| 
9-93405|Q 
9-93397L 
9-93390;^ 
9-93382! 


9-933l5^S 
9-93367,, 
9-9336=:i 

9-93352« 


10.22237 
0.22209 
10.22180 
10.22151 
10.22223 


ang. 


59  Degrees. 


Sin. 


31_Dcgiecs^; 

'J'ang.  D."    "Cot. 


0  9.7ii84r 

i9-7>205i2 

29.71226. 

39-71247I, 

49.71263 

59-71289; 


i   9-77877I2Q '0.221  23  9.93307!^    60 
1   9-77906:2^10.220949.93299;,      - 

1 ,9-77935  28,i='-22o65  9.9329. 

9-77963l2„|i°-22037  9.93284^ 

9-779921,^10.220089.93276 

^  9-78020;  110.219809.93269^ 

I  9-780491  8i°-2'95M9'"-9326 

:9-78o77|,„  10.21923  9.93253 


9-714142 
9-7  J  435' 2 
9-7'456;, 


9.71829 
9.71350 
9.71870 
9.71891 
9:7i9i_i 
9-71932 
9.71952 

9-71973 
9.71994 

9.72014 


1-72137 
1.72' '-  2 


,-  .  -.,,.9-79213,28 
i 9.72177,2-  9.79241I28 
)9.72i98  2i  9.79269128 


'9.78106 

9-78135 
9.78163 


9.7S192 
9.78220 
9.78249 
9-782772, 

2:2!326;| 

:9-78334L 
9-78363i'9 
9-783911''^ 


_  ,10.2189^9.932467 
-^io.2i865t9.93238° 

29 

28 


0.21.S37  9.93230 
10.218089.93223 

0.2178019.9321-^ 

0-217519-93207^ 
10.21723.19.932C07 
10.21694:19.93192'^ 
10.216661I9.93184 
10.21637II9.931777 

0.2160 


9-783911,0  10.2160919.93 169  » 
9-784i9i:,,iio.2i58i  9.93161  8 


0-2115519-93046 
g  10-21 12619.93038 

19.78902  10.210989-930300 
19.78930  2», 0.21070: 9-93022° 
!9-78959,^  10-2104119.93014° 
'9-78987,0  i?-2ioi3'9-930O7 7 
9-7901523 10-20985:19.92999  ^ 

,9-79043! 
21  9-79072!;9 
209.7910028 
2o|9.79i28|2« 

)-79i56„ 

>-79i85'; 


^'2^ 


'9i8448g^'io.2i  552119.93 '5-.  r. 
9.78476  lio.2i524;9.93i46 
9-7«505yio.2i495,9.93i38 
■9-78533,Jio.2i467;9.93i3i7 
9-78562,;9^o.2i438;  9.931 23 
917^32(^1^0^410  9.93115 
9.786181  "I10.21382I9.9310& 
;9.78647i29;io.2i353 

9-7«675;-:io.2i325  9-9309 

'9-78704  ;^'io.2i  296, 9.93084 

i^iT^IJiLc  i2:ilf68  9-930- " 

'9.78760 

9-787>»9r^ 

9-78817^-8 

9.78845,28 

'9-78S74!9 


:o.2i24o!9.93o69 
[0.21211  0.93061 
[ 0.21 183  9.930538 

8 
8 


9-792971,    1 0-20703, 9.929211^ 
J9-79326  28'o-2=674''9-929i3!o 
i9-79354  28''°•^°^46,9-92905!- 
2o,9.79382'^ ""---- 


,9.79410 
9-79438 


519.7223S 

529.72259 

539-72279 
5419.72299 
5519-72320 

56[9.7234o!'^  19.79466 
57,9-723602=19.79495 
;8.9.7238'  ^'1.9-79523 
j-9  9.7  2401  2=19.79551 
60I9.72421  2019.79579 
Cof.    I     I)     Cot. 


28 10.20618  9.92897! 

28 '0.20590  9  92889. 
^g  10.2056219.928811°  I 
2    10.20534J9.92874,' 

2§  10.20505  9.92866U 

28  I  =..20477  9-928588 

j  10.20449  9.9  2850, 

110.20421  9.928421 

I     Tanv.    I      Sin.  I 


58  Degrees, 


Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


'  I    Sin. 


0I9.72421 
1I9.72441 
219-72461 
39.724S2 
49-72502 
5'9-72522 


1619-72745 
i7'9-72763 
i8;9-72783, 
1919-7280^1 


27I9. 72962 


299-73^02 

309.73022 


319.73041 
329-7306 


33  9-73=8 1,  J 


32  Degrees. 


D.l  Tana.   |D.|      Col,      ij 
n.-ror-o'    ^llo.2?/i2ll 


Cof.    iD.| 


19-79579 
j9-79607;8 
iJ9-79635;28 
9-7966328 
'9-7969J!28 

_2o;2i797i9  2S 

619-72542249-7974720 
7,9.72562  23::9-79776|28 
8:9-72582.  J9-798o4t28 
99-72602  „:j.9.79S32L8 
0^9.72622,;  9.798601^8 
20  9-79888;„si 
20  9-799 '6|28 
20  9-79944  28 
'      9-79972; 


1I9.7264. 

2:9.72663 

.^9-72683 

1419-72703 

'59-72723 


9:80000,8 


9.S002 
9.800,-6^ 
2o|9-8o=S4 


'4° 
168, 
'95 
-23 


J19 

:jVb0307 

9-80335 
9.80363 

J  9-80391 

iol9-8o4i9 

J  9-80447 


9.73101 


359-73121 


;69-73i40 
379.73160 
389.73180 
309.73200 
409.73219 


4119-73239 


,'9-8047-1 

.80  CO  2 


9-8053 

9.80558 


9.805S6 
g.80614  ^^ 
9.806422- 

9.80669  28 

9.8069 


9.80725 


42:9-73259!iQi|9-8o753 
43,9-73278  2o;i9-8o78i 
44'9-73298Lci:9-8o8o8|2§ 
45:9-7331 8!g9-8o836U8 
46'9.7:(?^7,  J!9.8c864Lq 
-'-.-'•'---■'-;. S-892I2.! 

947,28 

■'■>-73435UJ9-«ioo3  , 
:?i9-73455L  9-8103012^! 
;3  9-73474l2o|;9-8i058,  g! 
;4  9-73494  ^l9-8ro86     ' 

5-9-73533i,J:9-8iM'^2S 


'l2i^ 


579-7355214119-81169     , 

58'9.73572j;    9-81196,2^1 
59,9-7359iy9-8i224    J 


0421  9.9  284  2'g   60 

-i5n^  ri.o9Si/i-^     rrv 


0-2039319.92834^ 

[0.2036519.928262 
o-20337J9-928i8g 
O.203e9;i9.928io 
0.20281,19. 92803^0 


.0.20253:19-9279513 
.o.20224|9-92787!g 
0.20196,9-9277913 
,0.20168  9-9277i|g 
0.20140, 0.92763  g 


-  ,^119-92755  8 
0.200849.9274713 
O.2C05&  9.92739:3 
0.2002819.9273113 
0.20000:9-92723(0 


9972 

9944 

9016 

0.19SS8I 


9-927153 
9.92707 
9.92699 
9.92691 


0.1986019.9268; 


19832 


.   .  ,19-92675 

9805119.9:667 

9777  i9-S  "-659 

97499.92651^ 

I9-92643  ■< 


8   40 


10.1972 


0.1969 

e.1966 

0.1963, 

0.19609 

o.i9(;8 


955 
0.19526 


0.1 9498 19.92570 
i  0.1 9470 19.92571 
0.19442 '9.92563 


9-92^)35 
9-92627 
9.92619 
•9.9261 


9-92603 


9-92595 

;9-92587 


o.i94i4|9.92_. 

o-i9386j'9-92546'§ 

c-i9358:'9-92538i8 

=-1933119-925308 

0.19303/9.92522 


c. 1927519.92 
0-19247^-925063 
[o.i92i9!'9.9249& 

o.i9i92'|9.9249o 
o.i9i64'9. 92482 


Coi;  I 


Cot. 


9136:9-92473^8  ^-^ 

o-i9'o8[9.92465,3    13 

o.i9o8iJ9.92457;3    -- 

0-19053. 9-92449:8 

110.190259.92441.^ 

89979.924333 

8970,9.92425 

89429.92416^ 

;S9i4|9.924o8'3 

;io.i8887J9.92400  3 

^riBSjgj  9.92392: 

>.i883i!9.92384» 

).i88o4,9.92376° 

5.187769.92367^ 

=-187480.923591 


Tan?.     I      Sin. 


57  De.' 


33  Degrees. 


Sill.  D.'i  Tang.  |D. 
736ii~":9-8i252l~ 
"3630  2^^9-81 279J2^ 
73650,  :9-8i307  28 
736691,^9-81335' 


73680!^°  ;9.8i362i^7 

:        ^ 

••-'128 

73785;2Si9-^i500  28 
738o5|';!9-8i528|^^ 
73824Ui9-8i556l 
73843;^!9-8i583  2^ 
73863' J9-8i6iiP; 
7  5882i'^l9.8i63S:^7 
739oi;,9[9.8i666|^! 
7^92ii,  ^19.8169;!  , 
-',  ,  .-  'Vv,  ',:,_, ji-* 

:     ■       :S 


Cot. 


10.1874S 
10.18721 
10.18693 
10.18665 
10.18638 
10.1861C 


Col. 


9-92359 
19-9235 
9-92343 
'9-92335 

9.92326:5 

9.923183 


io.i8582"9.92^ 

io-i8555;'9-92302}" 

10.1852719.92293,^ 

10.185009.9228513 

10.18472:9.9227713 


8444I9.92269 
10.1841719.9226=^ 
10.183899.922523 
10.183629.92-2441 

0-183349-92235!$ 


io.i8307l9.92227!g 
10.1827919.922x913 
10.18252II9.92211 
io.i8224!l9.922oi9 

:•;'!.  0^^829719.921 94  8 
..81699.921S6 
,181429.92177,^ 
_|... 1811419.9216918 


74132 
74151 
7417c 
74189 
74208 
74227 
74246 
74265 
742S4 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

«.~»::^ 

744. •.,  y 


74303 
74322 
74341 
7436= 

74379 


'9.81996 

9.82023 

I9.820  c  1 

9^ 

9.821; 

9.S213,, 

9.S2i6i| 

9.82188 

9-82215 


o.i8o87!!y.92i6: 
0.18055I9.921 


10.1803289.92144 
10.18004J9.92136 
io-i7977|9-92 

!-,!-.    •.!I;,92II93 
.(12111 


9.S2243 
9.82270 
9.8229S 
9.82325 
9-S2352 
9.823S0 

,^^.,,      9.82407   3 

7443611^  9-!'2435,: 
74455'jol9-82462:;^ 
74474, ^'9-82489 
74493'i^^-82  5i7 


74512,^:9-8254 
74531:189-8257 
74549,  „  9-8  2599 
74j68   -9.82626 


.92102 
.92094 
io.i7839Jy.92o8b 
10. 17812' 9.9  2077 
10.1778s  9.92069 


10.1775 

10.17730! 

10.177021 

10.17675 

10.177481 

10.17620 

10-17593' 
10.17565 


9.9201b 
9.92010 

9.92002 
io.i753%-92993 


9.92060 
9.9205^ 
9.92044 
9-92035 
9.92027 


10.1748.39-91976 
10.174569.9196b 
10.17429119.91959 


io-i75ii|9-9i985 
1976 
196b 

0.17401I9.91951I 

374;9:9i942i^ 
....,3479.91934^ 

,Ji=-i73i9-9-9i925li 
:;^iio.i7292;9.9i9i7J 
;':io.i  7265,9.91908^ 


74587',  „  9-82653 
746off;9  9.82681 
74625, ^!-9-8270'' 
74644^^9.8273 
74662^  1:9.82762 
746sr'^l9.8279o 
74700  ^9.82817 
74  7 '9, 59-8  2844 

74737;  "1:9-82871    J,-    ,    -.,-.         ,, 
•74756;  ^19.82899^    ^^io.i7ioi«9.9i857, 

~C7.ir~~ll~Cot.    r~!T"an]; .' " ''     Sm. 
s6  De-recs, 


LOGAIUTHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


34  De.rt. 


^^9 


c'9-747 
J|9-747      . 
2|9-74794  , 

49-74331  ,^ 

6|9-74S68 
719-74587  19 

9,9-74924    I  Q 

£,9-7494^  J  S 

'3  9-74999l,8' 
49-75017:1  ' 


9.82926 

9-82953 
9.82980 
9.8300S 
9-83035 


9.83198 

9.83225 

9.83252 

^jy-/.w^7.igl  9-8323= 

5  9:75236-,^!l9:i33£7 


82899 


9.83144 
9-8317 


16:9-75054!. o!:5'-83334 
17  9-750731,  c;9-8336i 

89-75091I  Q     "     "'^ 

9i9-75"o^J 

20,9.75128,^ 


M7101 
'7:10.17074 
^7:10.17047 
^7,10.17020 


/|ro.i6965;9.9i8i5 


Col".    iD. 


9-9185718 
9.91849 
9-9' 840  § 
,_.  9.91832 
iio.i6992"9.9iS23^ 


9.S3062  '!io.i6938''9.9i836 
9-83080  JZI10.16911I9.9179S 
9.83117-^10.168831:9.91789 
0.8?iij    'iio.i68:6o.Qi7Si 


|io.i6856!9.9i,„,„ 
/!ioa6b29  9^91772  ^ 
''10.16802  9.91763 


2J9-75i47i,8 
"  |9-75i65!_ 

23  9-751 


9.75202 
9.75221 


9-75230 
9-752,; 
>-7.-276 
299.75294 
9-7  53' 
9-7533 
9-75350 
9-75368^ 
9.75386 
9-7540- 


9-75423 
9-75441 
9-75455 
9-7547'^ 
9.75496 


9-75514 
9-75533 
43j9-7555 
4419-75569 
4^.9-755" 
46,9.75605 
47I9.75624 
48,9.75642 
jo!9.7566c 
^g:9-75678 
5i;9-75<596 
52:9-7.5714 


9-83388 
'9-83415 
■9-83442 


'9-8347  = 
'9-83497 
'.9.8:!  1;  24 

09-8360. 
189-83632 

8  9.836  ?9 
.9-83686 


'59.83768 


19-83795 
'9.83822 

;9.8?849 


10.167759.91755 
10.167489.91746^ 
10.16720  9.91738 
0-166931,9.91729^ 


10.16666I9.91720  ^ 
10.166399,91712 
10.16612  9.917038 
10.16585i9.9169"? 
io.i6558'9.9i686 


0.16530  9.91677  8 
I  Q.I  6503  9.91669 
10.16476119.91660^ 
10.164491:9.9165118 
10.164229.916431^ 


i8r^3876 
i8|i9:83903 
159-83930 
189-83957 
jg9^3^4 

9.84011 
I9-84038 
89-84=65 
189-84092 

isb^liii 
199-84146 
J  ^119.841 73 

i8'|9-842oc 
:9-84227 

i8?:^i^ 

^.9-8428= 

.^,.-/../'.,,l9-84307 

.5319-75733  ,8  9-84334 

:^  12:84388 
(,19.84415 
09-84442 
0,9-84469  „ 
8I9-S4496'? 

'  lj9-84523r7 
il    Cot. 


54,9-75751 
559-75769 
5619-75787 
579-75835 
589-75823 
59,9-75841 
60:9-75859 


10.16393  9.91634L 
10.16368  9.91625J8 
10.16341  9.91617' 
10-163149.916:81^ 
10.16287  9.9i599r 


0.162609.91591 
[0.1623219.91582 
[0^1620519.91573 
[0.i6i78|9.9i'565 
(0.16151  !9.9i  556 


-0.161 24  9.91547 
10.16097 '9.91538 
10.16070  9.9 1  j'30 
10.16043  9.91521 
10.16016119.91512 


Cof. 


10.15989:9.01504 
0.15962,9.91495!^ 

[9-914869 

9-914773 
9-914690 


9.91416I 
i9-9i407lQ 
,9-9I398|q 
9-913890 


,9-9i372,g 
-9-913630 

9-91354   Q 

t:9-9 1.345^ 
9-91336, 


Tan-,     i     bin. 


55  Degrees 


33  liegrce: 


'j     Sin.     ip.!  Tang.  jL).]     Cot 

o9TF879yp4523 
9-75877  |8l9-84550 


29-75895 
39-75913 
49-75931 
j  9-75949 
69-75967 
9-75985 
9.76003 


99. 


09-76039 


--9-76057J  .    ^-,^. 

129-760751  89-8484 
139-76093l.a9.84 


7602J 


!|!9-84576 
019-84603 
819-84630 
ll9-84_6  . 
,ol!9-84684 
8  9-84711 
'19-84738 
,819-84764 

I9.848 


0.76324 

9-76342 

-9-76360 

2919-76378 

309-76395 


7^: 

iwlp4952 
1^(9-84979 
189-85006 

ib9-850J3 
,x  9-85059 

.119.85086 

8119-8511 

iS!i9-85i4- 
0119.85166 


9.76484 


'-85434 


,,,  o.r5477;:9.9i336   56: 
:I|io-i545c;9-9i328   „i59 


:iio.i5424'!9-9i3i9' 
:io-i.5397;'9-9i3 


9:1; 


-/ io.i537o;9.9i3oi'  -^156 
glio-15343^9-91292,  9,55 
,,110.15316:9-91283!    i^ 

7io.i5289f9.9i274l  9|53 
'^/'io.i'5262|9.9i266:  1 1:2 
t^o.ij236g.^x257   9,- 

;/!io.x52C9|9.9i24»,  ^(50 

;  jio.i5i82-9.9i239]  I49 
:2io.i5i55l'9-9i23o|  ±^ 
-'jio. 1512819.91221  ^47 
^7j,o.i5ioi  9.91212!  9|,f, 

110.1507519.91203'  J 
,110.150481,9.91194!     I44 
^/;io.i502ij9.9ii85l  ^143 
,;;io.i4994;:9-9ii76,  I 

/:io.i4967;J9.9ri67,  ^ 


'^'o-i494i'}9-9i 
-0.14914:9.91 

/iio.r4887,;9.9i 


'^10-14860 

-,iio.i4834i 
7I10.14807I 
■7 


9.91132 
9.9 11 .15 
19-91114 
19-91  ^ 
9.91096 


0.14780 

;^'io-i475V-- 

110.147249.91      . 

;;ljio.i47ooi9.9i078 

j^l  1 0-14673  9-91069 

89-85354,510.146469-9106 
7  9-85380  ' Jio.i4620|9.9i05i 
8Jj9-85407  2:10.14593  9.91042 
10.14566,9.91033 
10.14540, 9.91023 

45139-91014 
io.i4486j!9.9ioo5 
10.1446019.00996 
10.14433S9.90987 
44069-90978 
10.14380I9.90969J 
10-143.539-90960 

0.143269.90951 
.0.143009.90942 
10-142739-90933 

o.i4246'9. 90924 


)-85727'! 


)9-85754 

9-85780 

9.85807 

J9-85834 

89"      ' 


jio.14220  9.9091 5  ^|i3 
2,110-141939-90906  9|i  2 
,/Jio.i4i66l9.9o896     111 


^>jju.i4i66(9.9o896 
'    |io.J4i40,!9.9o8S7 

,5110.14113119.90878 

:!i  0.14087119.90869 


9-7676  5Ui|9-85887 

9-76782,8119-85913  27i'--^-'-/p-;'—i'  .. 

9.768001^.^119.85940^^10.14060119.90860  ^  7 

,119.85967,7:10.1403319.90851  9  6 

4007']9.9o842  >\S 


9-76835!;;i9-85993gio.i 
19.768521  ^19.86020!  /l.o.i 
9-76870  iJ9-86o46j^^o.i 

'9.768^7l|!'9-86=73!2:i'0-' 
599-7690.^,89-86100  ^;io.j 
60I9.76922I_J9.86 1 261  lio.i 
~~Cof.    '     '    Cot,    ■~ll^ 


54  Degrees. 
-^1 


LOGARITHMIC.  SliS'ES  AND  TANGENTS. 


j6J3jKieef^ 


|D.|    Ta-.a. 


09.769221       9.86126; 
i|9-76939;i 3  9-86153 


C( 


3;9-76974^;ii9-862o6j^/ 
49-7699iiji|9-86232l 


2;9-7o?57'i7l9-86i79 
3,9.76974^:1^ 

49-7699iiji|-;  , 

5,9i7i2?:,.'|9-362^l26i 
6:9-77=^6    ;j9.86285j 

89-77=61:     '9-&6338j 

9!9-77078:;!:^9-86365p7 

!ioi9-77095l,:::9-S639^l4 
iii,9.77ii2i  8IJ9.86418 
li  29-77130, -'I9-86445 
ji3!9-77-'47i,,:9-8647i 
1,19.77164]  ':9.86498 
I,  ;^9^77^|, 4.9^86524 
ii6|9-77i99|i7''9-8655i 
ii7i9-772i6]  ''^9-86577 
i8i9-77233|i7l9-856o3 
199-77253, 8'i9-8663o 
,.09.77268  !!9.86656 
27^9-7728.1,79-86683 
22|9-77332,iy|9-86709 

23:9-77319, 7ij9-86736;,6 
,249-77336,79-86762 

26,9-77370  i7M68i5'27 
1 8.    29-868421^7, 

9.868681,^ 

9-86894g 

9-8692.1^/, 

9-86947], 7 
9-86974!"^ 
v//^y-i7j9-87ooo| 
9-77507  179-8702712^ 


0-13874,9-90796 
'•i3347'i9-90787 
>.i382r;'9.90777 
1.137949.90768 

,0.137689.90759      .^ 

1 0.1 3 741 '9.90750    ;^i55 


0.1358219.90694 

O.I355J1 9-90685  ^ 
0.13529:9-90676  ^ 
0.13502  9.90667'  ^ 
3476  9.90657"^ 


2719-77387  1 8' 
|28;9-77405i7' 
1299-77422,  J 
3019-7743917! 
31  9-77456  17 
S29-77473i7; 
339-7749-^  ' 
34 


9-87053U^ 


9.87079I 
9-87io6|,7 

19-87158,^^ 
9-8718^1;^ 


9-77524,7 
369-77541,7 
37,9-7755817 
38,9-77575,7 
^9;9-77592,: 
40,9-77^-o9i7 
41:9.77626      19.8721  il 
|2|9-77643  ,;!l9-87238!'^ 
439-77660    '''9-87264126 
44'9-77677  17.9-872901, 
45,9-77694, 7I9.873' 7 
469-777ii',7|9-87343 
17  9-777  28.,  ^,9-87369 
48,9-77744,719-87396 
}9,9-7776i|i7':9-87422 
S09-77778  ,719-87448 

5' 9-77795, 7'!9-87475 
P-9-77812'  ;9.875oi 
53^9.77829!  '9.87527 
549-778+6,  19-87554 
,,-59.7786  2!,  j' 9-8758 
56.9-7787917,9-87606 
579.77896  A„>.-x,, 
58,9-77913 
59i9-77930 


609.77946 
'     Cof. 


17:9-87633  _, 


0.13715  9-90741 
0.13688,9.90731 
0.13662:9.90722 

0-13635 :9-9°7i3 
0.1360S.9.9S704 


0.13449  9.9064,8 
0-1342319-90639 
0-13397: 9-90630!^^ 
0.1 3370' 9.906201 


0-13238119-90574;  Q.-s 
0.1321119.905651,^3 


0.13185:19.90555 
0-13158,9-90546 
0.1 3 13 2  9.90537 
0.13106  9.90527 
0.1 3079 19.90 


0.130531:9-90509, 
o.i3026,,9.90499| 

0.130009-90490,0    , 
0.12973119.904801     26 

0.129479-90471    n25 


0.1 2921:! 9.9046  ,^^ 

0.128949.904521 

-'2868|;9.90443^ 

2842j]9-90434lio 
281,-1,9^904241 


0.1 27891:9.904 1 5 
0.1276219.90405 
0.12736,(9.903961^^ 

0.12710I19.90386. 
:o.i2683',9.90377 


o-i2657;:9-9036S,^„    , 
:0.12631,9.9035s,     13 

[C.I  260419.903491^^1 2 

O.  I  2578^  9-903391    g' 

o-i2  552'9-9033o',n  i 


0.1  2525:9.903. v.. 

0.12499:9.90311!,^ 

'°-i2473;9-903oi|  g 
10.12446,19.90292],^ 

24  2'0 1 9.90  28  21 


0.12394  9.90273!,^ 
0-12367  19-902631 
0.12341,19.90254,^ 

'0-12315  9.9024 4] 
0.12289  9.9023 
Tan^.    I|     Sin. 


ii  Degr 


52  Degrees. 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


^8  Dejjree*. 


169. 

'7i9 

19  9-' 
'9- 


Sin.  IDj  Tang.  ■ 

78950  V89307'^^ 
.7S967  39-89333:^6 
.78983  ;|-  9359^^^ 

.6;|9-89ii3,6 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


78999 

:79^ 

■7903 

.7904 

•79=63 

,79079 

79095 

79 

79128 

79M4 
79 

79176 
79192 
7920S 
9224 
9240 
79256 


79272 
92S8 
79304 
79319 
79335 


9- 
9- 

9- 
9' 
9' 
9' 
s4  9- 
9 


93 
79367 

938, 
79399 
7941 
7943 
79447 
79463 
79478 
7949 


Cot. 


10.10719 
I  C.I  0693 
10.10667 
10.10641 
10.10615 
10.10589 


10.10563: 

10.10537; 
10.105111 
10.10485 
10.10459 


Col. 

9-89653 
9.89643 

9-89633 
9.89624 
9.89614 
9.89604 

9-89594 
9-89584 

9-89574!,o!52 
9-89564  lo'i' 
9-895.54  io!5o 


19-89593, 
,9.89619 

19-89645 
19-89671 
{9.89697 

19-89723,, 
^  J  9.89749 

16  9-^9775|,6 

6 
16 

6 


795 

79526 

79542.;6f9-90268 

79558!..    9-90294 

79573!, ^'9-90320 

"79589|,J9-90346 

796oi|jJ9-9037i 

79621I    .9-90397 

79636L^j9-90423 

79^li6  9-9£449 

796681^^9.90475 

796841,  .|9-9050i 

79699  Uc9-90527 

797i5i,6|9-90553 

7973 'i,  49-90578 


lit 


5319-' 
54  9- 
11 
56 


57  9- 
589. 

59  9- 
609. 


797461,6^9-90604 
79762,^9-90630 
79778,  ,19-90656 

79793,  g;9-9o682 
79809^^^.19.90708 

9825',  ,j9-90734 

9840  ^,9.90759 

'  '  6:'9-9=78- 

19.9081 

i9-9_o^ 


9856 
79872 
79887 
Col". 


Cot. 


0.1043: 
0.1040- 
0.1038J 
0.1085J 
0.10329 


;o. 10303 
[O.I  027  7 
io.1025 
[0. 10225 
0-10199 


10.10173 
10. 10147 

10.10121 
IO.IOO9J 
10.10069 


D. 

1060 

101^4 


9-89544:io'49 
9-89534{io'48 
9-89524io'47 
9-895i4io'46 
9-89504!  r,'45 


9-89495io'44 
9-89485,0143 
9-89475xo4^ 
9-89465!iol4^ 
9-89455U'4- 


9-89445 


10.10045 
10.10017 
10.09991 
10.09965 
10-09939 


10.09914 
10.09888 
10.0986 

00836  9.89314 


10.09S1 


9-89435,038 
9-89425^ol37 
9-89415110L36 
9:89405!iol35 
34 


9.8939 

9.8938 

9-89375 

9-893641 

9-89354 

9-89344 

9-S9334 

9.89324 


J9-89304 

9.89294 

I9.89284 

74 


10.0978. 

10.0975: 

10.09732:19, 

10.09706119.89264 

10.09680,19.89254 

10.09654:19.89244 


;^  10.09629,9.89233 

^Jio.o96o3',9.S9223|, 
Jio.oy;77>892.3 
,fi!io-o955i  9-89203 
2^10.0952519.89193 
Jio.o9499!l9.89i83 


2gl10.c9396jj9.89.42  10 
,A '0.09370  9.89132110 
10.093449.891221, 
10.0931a  9.?9i  12  J 
10.092921:9.89101!, 
10.09266 :9.8909ijj 


4  10.09241 

;    ,0.09215 

,10.09189 

^^0.09163 


'I'^ng- 


9.89081 

19.890711;; 

I9.89060I 

19.890501 


Degrees. 


39  £>egrc-..> 


o'9-79887,,5i9-9o8, 


!io.o9i63'9.890jO 
-  '■0.0913719.89040 


1,9-79903  ,  ji9-9o863  ;  1I0.0913719.8904 
2;9-799i8,6|'9.9o889;[io.09i  11  9.8903 
3{9-79934'i5!|9.909i4,li.o-09o86l9.89o2 
49-79950.,  ,119-90940  ,,-,,10.09060:9.89009 
5'9-79965,^}[9-9096o^^|io-O9034  9.S8999 
6,9.79981      119.90992:110.0900819.88989 


9,:8?243;i  i9:9i£95 
9-80058  JII9.9 1 12'l 


9-80058!  ,9.9 
9.80074!  "'-  - 
139.80089!   , 
4'9.8oio5|j 
5'9.8oi2o|' 
69.80136'' 


19.91 147 
,9.91172 
19-9  "98 
!9.9i224 


9-9 


12; 


^^^00890519.88948 

,11008879' 9."" 
^%o.o8853l9.SS927 
^•10.088289.889 
2^!io.o88o2[9.889o6 
,,iio.o8776':9.:"" 
"    ,o.cS75o|i9^8886 


42i9-8o534!j6i9-9i9'9 

3i9-So55o|,  !!9.9'945 


,  C19-91379!,  .10.08621  9.88834 
|5-9i404i'^  10-08596  9-88824 
>-9i43oi'°|io.o857o:9.8SS,3 
|9-9i456,'^lio.o8544  9.88803 


i7;9.8oi5i||JJ9.9i276|^°|io.o8724'9.88875 
i89.8oi66|'-5  9.9i3oi''^.io.o8699  9.88865 
i9l9.8oi82||%.9i327|^^iio.o8673:!9.8S355 
2C';9-8oi97|,^|9.9i353!^^,iio.o8647J9.S8844 
2r9. 80213 
22I9.80228 
23:9.80244 
24:9.80259 
25'9. 80274 
269.8029c 
279-80305 
289.80320 
29I9. 80:536 
0:9-8--^ 
3 ,19. 80366 
32J9.80382 
33|9-8o397 
]34!9.8o4i2 
!35!9-8o428 
36J9.80443 
379.80458 
3S9.S0473 
3919.80489 
4019.80504 
41^9. 80519 


^119-9 148 21^*^  1 0.085 18  9.8879. 
9-915071  J10.084939.S8-82 
91 533:'^|io.oS467  9-88772 

1^^10.084419.88761 

10.0841519.88751 
10.0839019.88741 


19-91 559!  ,< 

,„-  •915851-^ 
JJJ9.91610! 


6 19-916361,^,  10.08364  9.S873C 

19.91662^^10.083389.88720 

0.083129.88709 

0.082879.88699 

0.08261 


9.91688!^^ 

i6!|9-9'7i3',^ 
,J9:9£739;,6. 

1}  9-91765  ,6 
■^9.91791 

■16 


.|to.Qi842 
->-9i868 

1 9-91 893 


19.8056 
5:9.80580 
46J9.8059 
47'9. 8061c 
489.80625 
19:9-8064 1 
i;o,9.8o656 
J7|9:8'o6' 
559.50686 
53.9.80701 
549.807,6 
55|9-8o73i 


,3  9:91996 

I  J9-9202  2 

,^9.92048 

i6;:9-92073 

49.92099 

119.92125 


9-93 


-||9-92'7' 
■^•'9.9220: 

5: 


19.92227 


:9-92253 


5619-807461,(5  9-92279 


6019.80807 


9.923_8_i 
ll    Cot. 


10.C8235 
10.082CO 
10.08184 
10.08158 


SS68b 
l9.S867"8 
9.88667 
9.88657 
9.SS647 
9.8&63() 
97886  26 

9.8861  V 

9.S860  ' 


10.08107 
io.08081 
10.08055 
10.0802919.88594  J^ 


^i 


Jio-o7773l9-SS4-9 

,6l"=-°7747}9-8"'4-y 

.110.07721^9.8:5468  ;^i  4 

■^,1 0.0769619.884: 71,  o>  -' 

2^o.07670>9.SiS447!,,i   " 

-0.07644^9.884301     I 

0.076,919.88425      I 

Tans'.    !     Sin.  I 


50  Uegrees. 


126 


LOaARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


SMu,D.i_ 

8^,1 9 
8o822  ^9 
8=837  ?9 
80852  !,  9 
8o867i|-';9 


9 

808971; '1 9 

80912! -5!  9 

809421  -'9 

8o9^!.,9: 
80972',  J 9 
8=987,-;;  9' 

8i=o2|;e!9. 

8ioi7,;'9' 


,92407 
•92433 
•92458 
.924X4 
925 


Col'.     \0. 


,^110.07619  9, 

25i'o-o7J93  9' 
110.075679. 

;^|io.o7542|i9. 

^g|io.o75i6j;9. 
,10^074909. 


9253  >'  26J°-°7465|9-' 
92561,^-10.074,     -' 

.925871    10.074.^ 
9261212^10.073889 

92638L    .;I0.O7^fe2    9. 

92663l26;io.07337,9 
926891,610.073 


299. 


927 1 51 
92740I26 


■92766:2510.07234 

'■92792125 


10.07285 
10.07260 


88425! 
88415 
88404 
88394 


37 

88362 

88351 

88340 

8833 

88^1^ 

88308 

88  29  8 

88287 

88276 

88266 


•92817126 
•92843' 
.9286826 
•9289426 


1.9292 
1.92945 
1.9297 
1.92996 

1.93022 


1.93048 
(.930 
1.93099 
1.93 1 24 
'•93 1  S= 


'•93 « 7 

1.9320 
1.9322 

'■9325 
1.9327S 


^93303 
'•93329 
'•93354 
1.93380 
'•93406 

'•9343 

'■93457 

'•93482 

1.93508 

'•93533 


io.072oi>j,9. 
10.071S39. 
io.07i57!!9- 
10.07132JI9. 
10.0710619. 


0.07080 
0.07055 
0.07029 
0.07004 


88244 
88234 
8822 
88212 


io.o697Sj!9 


10.069279. 
10.06901I9. 
io.o6876i;9 
10.06S50. 9 


io.o6825|'9 
0.06799I9, 
9 


10.06773! 
io.o674'8| 
10.06722 


10.06697J 
10.06671! 
10.06646 


88j9 
88180 
88169 
8S158 
88 1 48 
881^7 
88126 

SSllr 
Mio: 
88094 
88083 
88072 
S8061 
88051 


88040 
88020 


10.06620:9.8800 


.6594!|9 


2610.06569-19. 
io.o6<;43|9. 
9- 
9- 
9- 


2510.06518, 

2  I10.06492J 
,511 0.064671 


2  J10.06441 
25.10.0641 


'•93559 

,.93584 

i.936ro!25'io.o639o| 
'■93636j2c!io.o6364 
'•93661,5:10.06339 


?-93687|2rli=^o63i3!|9' 
5-9371 2:2510.06288  9. 
^93738;2rjio.o6262  9. 
?-93763'26'°-'6237:9- 
^7  9  2  -!£o^o62ii|  9. 
^938 14, 25 '--'=' 


87996 
87985 
87975 
87964 
87953 
87942 

•8793 
•87920  J  J 
.87909 
.87898" 

87887J 


877;,, 
87866,^ 

•87844,: 

•8783.31       5 


599.1 

6o'9.l 


878221     1,4 
87811!       3 
87800  J  I  - 
io.o6ic9'9.87789'||i 
939161^:10.0608419.87778;     I 


5.93840^2 .  10.06160  9.1 
^93S65U  10.06135  9.! 


?89ii;:: 


T.ing. 


49  Deprecs. 


41  Degrees 


09.8169 

1J9.81709 

29.81723 

3;9^8i73S 

419.8175 

6)9.8 1 78 

79.81796 

89.8181C 

99.81825 

09^1839 


.  ansi 


9.93916 
9^93942 
9^93967 
9^93993 
9.94010 

9i9.4244 
9.94069 

9^9409i 
9.94120 
9.94146 
9^941 7' 
9.94197 


9.8214 

9^82i5i 

9.82169 

9.S2184 

9.3219S 

9^82212 

9.82226 

9.82240 

9.8225: 

).822^9 


9.8228 
9.82297 
a.823 
9.82326 

■8234= 


469-8235 
479.8236 
489.82382 
499.8239-' 
50I9.82410 


519.8242,, 
529.82439 

53;9^8245 

5419.82467 

5519.82481 

569.82495 

57,9.82509 

5819.82523 

59,9-82537 
60I9.82551 

Co~ 


D., 


.  J10.06084 

2  J10.0605S 
2|io^o6o33 

,10.060079, 
;>i  0.0598  2 19, 
,Jio^o5956!9- 

26i'°-°.>93i;9- 

2  110.05905,9. 
2^:10.05^809, 
2  10.05854  9. 
,;^'l 0.058 29  9. 


2   I10.05803 

,^:io.0577« 


9-94452 
9-94477 
,9-94503 
9.9452b 

9-94554 


9-94579 
9.94604 
9.94630 

9-94655 
9.94681 


9.94706 
9-94732 
;9-94757 
:9-9478. 
,9.94808 

19-94834 
19.94859 
,9.94884 
19.94910 
9-9493  5 


■87778:„-f  , 
•87767'  59! 
■87756  158 
^^7745i„!57 
-7734JJ1I56, 
•87723;., 155 
•877i2|;i!54 
■^7701,, '53 
.87690I     15 

-87679^  'i- 
•876681;  ;,50 

'•876i7!i,^9 
'•87646;„i48 
'•87635|ii!47 
••87624!,"  46 

1^876131  I45 
1.87601  44 
,.87590 

'-87579I, 
1.8756811 

'•87557! 

1.87546 

'-87535 

•-8752J„., 

'-87513,2136 


43 


0-294-9" 


0.05166 

0.05 141  j 
0.C5116 


^9-952 
4',9-95240  2o 

>9529iui 
4:?:953i7!2, 
, 19-95342!  5 
1:9-95368^^ 
l  9-9 539  f' 
:{f954i8,J| 


10.0465  8 19.! 
10.04632J9.I 
io.o46o7,j9.' 
10.045829.! 
1 0.045^^,9.1 


:',iJ 


48  Dc-gr 


LOGARITHMIC  SIXES  AND  TANGENTS. 


42  Degree 


Tang.   iD.i     Cot, 


5,0.82621!  J  9.955 


9-954441,Jio-S45j6 
9-95469, i'o-=453 1 

9-954951:':  10-04505 

P-9552oj^^!;io.0448o 

■26I 


Col.     |p.' 


9-95545u^;io.0445. 
ro.04429 


6|9-Si635;j  ,9.95596;  ^110.04404,9.87039 
79.326j9'j;jl9-95622i  "io.04378'9.8702S 
8:9.82663'j  ;; 9-95047;  ■;  10.04353 '9.87016 

9'9.8 2677   ji  9.9567  2  ^ J  1 0.Q43 28 :9.8 7005 


9.326j9'j;;l  9-956 

:9.82663'j  ;;9-95C47;:-:  io-04353i 
99.82677  J ji 9.9567 2  J  10.Q4328, 
09.82691  J  ;i9.95698j',  10.04202 19.8699 


1119.82705     19.957231  ■ 

I2!9.827i9ijr9.95748i'i 


3i9-8273 

49-S"^747iJ 

5|9-8-^76i|,1 

1619.82775!  " 

1719-82788.^^ 


9-95774|^^ 
9-95799I4 
9-95°  25r. 

9-95850',') 
9-95875C(5 
9.95901I 


T99.82Si6;Ji9-95926i:^ 
209.32830:,;;  9.95952;; 


9.8  2S44I  1,9.959771 
9.S2858;,tr9-96oo2J 
-  S2872:  •:!9.96o28P^' 
32SSd/'9-96o5:i|-J 
9-960781'^ 

9-961041 

9.96129!  -'' 

9.96155 

9.96180 

9.96205 

9-96231 

9-96256;^^ 

9.96281;^^^ 


2j|9-82899!;-j 
2619-82913!^] 

2719.829271  ;+ 

28  9.8294  li'i 

299.8295 

309-8296 

31JQ.S2982 

329.82996 

339.83010 

3419.83023 

3-519-8303 

3619-8305 

...9-83065 

389.8307S 

39i9-83=9 
°  -  -  c6 


9.9630' 

9:96332};;^ 

9-96357,(^ 

,,9-96383^. 

;->.964o8^-> 

,;  9-96433 
T^j  9-96459 
1,9-96484^, 
•^19.96510 

J^i:9-96535l'f 
44i9-83i6ij^[9-9656o|^^ 


4i|9-83 

42,9-83133 

43!9-83M 


45i9:83 

46.9.S31S8 

4719.33202 

48j9-S32i5„,  .^ 1,, 

499-83229, i|9-96687J^^ 


9.87107!     60' 

9-8709f'L,59 
9.8708;.   '58 

,9-8707^1  j|57 
9-870621;  ^56 
9-87050 


0-04277 
0.04252 


9.S6982 

I9.86970 

0.0422619.86959 

19.86947 

M6936 


IC.04201 
10.04175 


10.04 1 50  [9.86924 


10.04125 
10.04099 
10.04074 
10.0404S 


I9.86S67 
'9.86855 
,9-86844 
'9.86832 
O.D3922I9.8682 


10.04023 
10.0390 
10.0397 
10.03947 


0.03896:9.86809 


•=387 
10.0384 
10.03820 
10.03795 


3.03760 
=•03744 


.03719.9 


0.0369-? 

0.03668 


10.0364, 
1 0.0361 ' 


10.03567 
10.0354 


10.03490 
10.034.6 

0.0344; 


9.8C 
9.86902 
9.86890 
9.8687 


'9.86798 
19.86786 
19-86775 
'9.86763 


9.86752 

19-86740 


'9.86717 
9.86705 


9.86694 
9.86682 


0.03592 19.S6670 


9.86650 
9.86647 


0.0351619.86635 


9.86624 
9.866 

9.86600 


■^1:9^965861  ^^j^0£34I4j  9^86589 


1:9.9661 


o-o33«9  9-86577 
10.033649.86565 
10.03338L86554 
10.033139.86542 


5 1I9.83256J     19.967381" 
5219.832701^.19.967631 
53  9-832831, 2':9-9678&L^ 
549.83297:,^  9.96814I 


10.03262I9. 86518 
10.03  23  7I  9.86507 
10.0321219.86495 
10.03186^19.86483 

55'9-833iO'iyj9-96839J^^iio.o3i6i|9.S6472 


56:9.3  ^  ^  2dl       g.968641  ^,1 10.03  1 36119.8646c 

>-7!9-8333S',l9-96890|:°:io.03iio;!9.86448 
58,9-83351',-;  9-969'5i2>o.o3o85  9.8643Cl 
f9|9-8336!'j:  19-96940!  J;io.o3c6oi9.^642j 
6  0  9.83378,  J*  :!9.96966['  110.03034119.864131 
Cof.  '  '!  Cot.  I  I  Ta:.g.  ■"■  Sin.  I 
47  Degrees. 


ii!54 
,2l53 

"1- 

■"1 

44! 

431 
42' 
41] 
40  j 
39! 
38j 
137 
I36 
3i 
34! 
33 
32 
31 
35 
29 


o'9-83378'  19-96966 
'9-83392^  4[ 5.9699, 
29-S3405<'3jc,.970i6 

3,9-83419  1  9-97042 
49-83432-;  9-97067 

5|9%446:_4|f;.g-o92 


13  Degrce< 


Ccl.     .i). 


,, I' 0-03034  9-8641 
-'iio.nror)n'Q.8640 


•^110.03009: 
^pIO.02984; 
^JlO.02958: 

,-:|io.o2933i 
^||.'o.o29o8' 


6 

9-863891;  ^J58 

9-86377  il5: 
9-8636^;  V( 

0^863541  -}5 


6|9-83459i,;]9-97ii8,.|^o.o2882  9.86342  54 
7  9-83473'  :! 9-97 143!^-5 10.02857  9.863 30 "5:5 
i9-83486,3  9.p7,6S|5ic.02S  2!!9.86si8  ^15' 
''^'«'-''4l9.5,,„,25L,.,,8S7i!9.865=6  J5 
9-97219   °iiO£278ii!9^86295i     i5< 


99-83 
0.9-S35 


"9-«3527f  : 
129.83540,  -3 
139-83554N 

149-83567;^ 
159^8358,1  4 


269-S3728 


169-83594'  " 
179.8360b;  4 
189.83621;^- 

i99-83634i!' 
2o!9.8i64^'4 

19-8366  .  ^ 

9-85674l^ 
239.8368814 

49-83701^^ 

14 
13 


_  9.8386 
379-83874 
389-8388 
99-8390 
4019-83914 
.  ,9-8392. 
429.83940 

439-83954 
449.8396 
45.9-83980 


,9-97244  2V,io-o2756j 
9-97269  ^:io.o273 1 
9-97295  '• 
9.97320 


9-97345 


9-97 

9-97396 

■9-97421 

9-97447 

9-97472 


;9.97497 

9-97523 

,9-97548 

i9-97 

19-97598 


19.97624 

'9.97649 

9.97674 

9-977 

9-97725 


9-977J^ 

9.97776 

9-9780 

9.97826 

9-978 


9.97877 
9.97902 
I9.97927 
9.97953 


,i9-l 


■  I10.02705 
^■'|io.0268o 
^^1,0.02655 


10.02629 

^•>io.o26o4 

-"10.02579 

'0.02^53 


,0.02528 


9.86283   49 

19.8627  iri4s 

i9-^<^259iiJ47 
9.86247^146 
!9-86235;;i45 
19-86223  I44 
9-862,1  I43 
9.86200^42 
'9.861 88!' ^14, 
9.86,761:^140 


10.02503 
10.02477! 
10.02452 
10.02427 
10.02402 


J0.02376 
10.0235 

10.02326 
10.02300 
10.0227 


0.022501 
0.02224; 
0.02,99; 
0,02 1 74' 
^U  0.0  2 149: 


J10.02123 
-jio.02098 

5.10-02073 
.,0.02047 
'.',0.02022 


.>98o29 
19-98054'^ 
X9-98079',-: 

^1:9-98104  !q 


499-84033  1^19-98206 
5CI9.84046I  3,9.9823 


'0-01997 
0-0197' 
0.01946 

0.0,921 


86164! 
9-86152!;; 
9-86140,  ' 
9.86128^^ 
9.861-^'" 


9.86104 

9.86092 

9.86o8or 

9.8606S" 

9-86056;: 


9.86044 
'9.860^2 
'9.86020P 
'9.8600s;: 

9-85996/ 


9-85984U 

9.859721 

9.85960 

9.85948,2- 

9-85936U20 


9-859  24!i  2 
9-85912JJ2 
9.85900, 
9.8588'- 


_o^oii896;l9:85876i;; 
10.01 87o;!9.8586.i!; 

,0.01845119.8585x1  i,,-. 

10.018209.85839    3l2 

,0.01794  9-85827l^ii 

1 0.0, 769:19.858  i5i;gi,o 


5'|9-84059j,;  9-98256i/Uo.oi 744  9.85803  ,  J  9 
529.84072   3  9.9828,1^^  10.01 719  9-8579'|, ^  8 


539-840851  f  9-98307 '.10.0,693  9.857791't  V 

549.840981  3,:9.5S332;^>jic.o,668:!9.85766j-:  6 
55|9.84,,2J4l^.98357|:^'io.oi643j!9.85754i!:i  5 
56:9.34,25:  •^.9.98383!  1,0.016,7,19.857421  I  4 
;7  9-84'38^  9-98408,'^.  ic.0,592  9.85730  :,  3 
589-84'5i   ■^!9-9843.^.j^-,io.ci567  9.85718   :;  2 


599.84,64-^19.984581 
60.9.84177,  ^ j9-98484'""!'o.oi 5 « 6, 


,r,i'=-°' 542119.857061  J 

''^' 6^.856931' ^1 

1     bin 


ct.    I     I     I'ang.    1     bin. 
46  Degrees. 


-2  8 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


44  Degrees 


219.844,-0 
829.8446.5 


Tanp.  ID 


9-98484L 
l9-98jo9i; 
j9-985|4[;6 
,9.98^60^ 

J9.986ioPj 


Cot.      I     Cof. 
10.0151619.85693 
IO.OI491I9.S5681 

io.ci466»9. 85669 
10.014409.85657 
io.oi4i5|;9.S5645 
io.oi390|!9.8c632|^^ 


■  II9.98661;     J10.C1339  9.85608!; 

:^  9.986561:^10.01314;. 


:4|J9-986.=i5|26'-°-°'365f9-S562o|j2 

"""''  9.856o8!j2 

■9S5J96J1, 


987ii|;^lio.oi289J9.S5583L^, 


9.8551 


i,,9-98838'   .10.0116. 

,^19.98363!;-;  10.0113: 


'^!9-9S939Lfo-o^o6i 
•;i9.98964l2':!io.cio36 
„j  0.989891.,  ^Iio.oioii 


!9-99°i5l 


^j  9.9906512-^^ 
4|9-99=9o|,6 
^|9-99"'' 


9-99I4I12. 
9-99i66|,-: 

9-99i9i|^> 

9-992I7U, 

9^9242]-- 

Cot.    I 


:9-s_ .  . 
9-85473 
9.85460 


•85448 1' 


008349.8536 
10.008099.85349 

10.007839.85337 
10.0075819.85324 


Tang. 


Dear 


44  Degrees. 


9.84771 
9.84784 
9.84796 
9.84809 
9.84822 


9-8483„ 
9.84847 


;3  9.84860 
:4  9.84873 


569.84898 
579.84911 
589.84923 
599.84956 
609.84949 


Cof. 


Tang. 


19.99520 
19-99545 
9-9957= 
9.99596 
9-996 


9.99646 

19.99672 
J9.99697 
19.99722 
'9-99747 

[9-99773 
19.99798 
9.99823 
9.99S48 
9.99874 


9-99899 
9.99924 

19-99949 
19-99975 

lO.OOOOC 


Cot. 


io.cc6o6ii9. 
1 0.005  8  il^). 
10.00556  9. 
1 0.0053 1  ^'9. 
10.00505:9. 
10.0048019 
10.00455J9, 
10.0C430  9. 
10.0C404I9, 
10.00379I9, 


5354:9 


Co!.     |D. 

?-8  53  24I  J. .1^ 

P-853i2ii>9 
?-85299jf^:28 
J.85287!  :27 
j.8j274l  ^26 
:85262:j^25 

■85237'^ 
•85225J  , 

.85200!^ 
-85187;^ 
-85175 
■85162 

•85150! 

■85137 

.85125 


1.003 


2278 


jio.00227  9, 

■^110.00202 

^110.00177 

,^!l0.00I52 

^jio. 00126 

■  'lO.COlOI 

10.00076 
10.C005I 
10.00025 

lO.OCOOO 


Tan 


•84999!  ^ 
849861  -^ 
•84974  ' 
-84961,^^ 
-84949' 


Degrees. 


L     O 

L^^arhh-       LOGARITHMIC   curve. 


G 

It  on   the  line   AX 
raic  cur\-e.  both   ways    indefinitely   extended,  be  taken   AC,  CE, 

""";> EG,   GI,   IL,  on   the   left  hand  ;  and  alfo  A  p.  r  P, 

Plate       p  1       •   1         ,1  ,  -  .,'?.•■'. 

CCXCVn    '^^-  °"  *•      '''o"''  "^  '  CTual  to  c 
■  points  P^,    A,  C,   E,  G,  I,  L, 


"Si- 


another ;  and  if  at  the 
be  erefled  to  the  right 
line  ANT,  the  perpendiculars  PS,  g  t/,  AB,  CD,  EF, 
GH,  IK,  LM,  which  let  be  continually  proportional, 
and  reprefent  numbers,  viz.  AB,  I  ;  CD,  10;  EF, 
100,  &c.  then  (hall  we  have  two  progreflions  of  lines, 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  :  for  the  lines  AC,  AE, 
AG,  &c.  are  in  arithmetical  progrellion,  or  as  I,  2,  3, 

4,  5,  &c.  and  fo  reprefent  the  logarithms  to  which  the 
geometrical  lines  x'VB,  CD,  EF,  &c.  do  correfpond. 
For  fine;  AG  is  triple  of  the  firil  line  AC,  the  number 
GH  (liall  be  in  the  third  place  from  unity,  if  CD  be  in 
the  firll  :  fo  likewife  (hail  LM  be  in  the  fifth  place,  fince 
ALr::;  AC.      If  the   extremities   of  the  picpo/tionals 

5,  J.  B,  D,  F,  &c.  be  joined  by  right  lines,  the  figures 
SbML  will  become  a  polygon,  conlilling  of  more  or 
lefs  fidcr,  according  as  there  are  more  or  lefs  terms  in 
the  progrefiion. 

If  the  parts  AC,  CE,  EG,  &c.  be  bifecled  in  the 
points  c,  e,  g,  i,  /,  and   there  be  again  raifed  the  per- 
pendiculars, e  d,  ef,  g  li,  !  k,  /  m,  which  are  mean  pro- 
portionals between  AB,  CD,  CD,  EF,  &c.  then  there 
3 


will  Ruk  a  new  feries  of  proportionals  whofe  terms,  be-  Logarith. 
ginning  from  that  w-hich  immediately  follows  unity,  are  mica 
double  of  thofe  in  the  firft  feries,  and  the  difffrence  of  *" 
the  terras  is  become  lefs,  and  apprc^aches  nearer  to  a  ratio 
of  equality  than  before.  Likewife,  in  this  new  feries, 
the  right  lines  AL,  A  c,  exprefs  the  diftances  of  the 
terms  LMcfl',  from  unity,  viz.  fince  AL  is  ten  times 
greater  than  A  c,  LM  fliall  be  the  tenth  term  of  the 
feries  from  unity  ;  and  becaufe  A  «•  is  three  times  great- 
er than  Ac,  f/will  be  the  third  term  of  the  feries  if 
c  Jhe  the  firft,  and  there  (liall  be  two  mean  proportion- 
als between  AB  and  ef,  and  between  AB  and  LM 
there  will  be  nine  mean  proportionals.  And  if  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lines  B  //,  Df,  F  //,  &c.  be  joined  by 
right  lines,  there  will  be  a  new  polygon  made,  confid- 
ing of  more  but  Ihorter  fides  than  the  lafl. 

If,  in  this  manner,  mean  proportionals  be  continual, 
ly  placed  between  every  two  terms,  the  number  of 
terms  at  laft  will  be  made  fo  great,  as  alfo  the  number 
of  rile  fides  of  the  polygon,  as  to  be  greater  than  any 
given  number,  or  to  be  infinite  ;  and  every  fide  of  ihe 
polygon  fo  leflened,  as  to  become  lefs  than  any  gK'en 
right  line  ;  and  confequently  the  polygon  will  be  chan- 
ged into  a  curve-lined  figure  ;  for  any  curve-lined  fi- 
gure may  be  conceived  as  3  polygon,  whofe  fides  are 
ininitely 
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logarith-  infinitely  Tmall  and  infinite  in  number,  A  curve  defcrib- 
mic  Lines,  gj  jf^ej.  this  manner  is  called  hgar'ilhmicol. 
~'~^  It  is   manifeft  from  this  defcription  of  the  logarith- 

mic curve,  that  all  numbers  at  equal  ditlances  arc  con- 
tinually proportional.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  if  there 
be  four  numbers,  AB,  CD,  IK,  LM,  fuch  that  the 
dillance  between  the  firfl  and  fccond  be  equal  to  the 
diilance  between  the  third  and  the  fourth,  let  the  di- 
ftance  from  the  fecoud  to  the  third  be  what  it  will,  thefe 
numbers  will  be  proportional.  For  becaufe  the  dillances 
AC,  IL,  are  equal,  AH  fhall  be  to  the  increment  Dt, 
as  IK  is  to  the  increment  MT.  Wherefore,  by  com- 
poHnon,  AB  :  DC  ;  :  IK  :  ML.  And,  contrariwife, 
if  four  numbers  be  proportional,  the  dillance  between 
the  firft  and  fecond  {hall  be  equal  to  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth. 

The  diftance  between  any  two  numbers  is  called  tie 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  ihofe  numbers ;  and,  indeed, 
doth  not  meafurethe  ratia  itfelf,  but  the  number  of  terms 
in  a  given  (eries  of  geometrical  proportionals,  proceed- 
ing from  one  number  to  another,  and  defines  the  num- 
ber of  equal  ratios  by  the  compofition  whereof  the  ra- 
tios of  number  is  knov\Ti. 

Logarithmic  Lines.  For  many  mechanical  purpofes 
it  is  convenient  to  have  the  logarithms  of  numbers  laid 
down  on  fcales,  as  well  as  the  logarithmic  fines  and 
tangents  ;  by  which  means  computations  may  be  car- 
ried on  by  mere  menfuration  with  compaffes.  Lines 
of  this  kind  are  always  put  on  the  common  Guntcr's 
fcale ;  but  as  thefe  inftruments  muft  be  extended  to  a 
very  great  length,  in  order  to  contain  any  conuderable 
quantity  of  numbers,  it  becomes  on  object  of  import- 
ance to  Iborten  them.  Such  an  improvement  has  been 
made  by  ]\Ir  William  Nicholfon,  and  publilhed  in  the 
77th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions.  The 
principles  on  which  the  conftruclion  of  his  inftruraents 
depends  are  as  follow  : 

1.  If  two  geometrical  feries  of  numbers,  having  the 
fame  common  ratio,  be  placed  in  order  with  the  terms 
oppofite  to  each  other,  the  ratio  between  any  term  in 
one  feries  and  its  oppofite  in  the  other  will  be  conftant : 
Thus, 

2  6  i8  54  162,  &c. 

3  9   27   81    243,  &c.     Then, 
2     3     6     9  i8  27  54  81   162  243,  &c. 

where  it  is  evident,  that  each  of  the  terms  iri  the  upper 
feries  is  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  correfponding  one  in 
the  lower. 

2.  The  ratio  of  any  two  terms  in  one  feries  will  be 
the  fame  with  that  between  thofe  which  have  an  equal 
diftance  in  the  other. 

3.  In  all  fuch  geometricBl  feries  as  have  the  fame  ra- 
tio, the  property  above  mentioned  takes  place,  though 
we  compare  the  terms  of  any  feries  with  thofe  of  ano- 
ther :  Thus, 

(■2     4     8    16  32  64,  &c. 

1^3     6   12  24  48  96,  &c. 

V4     8   16  3a  64  128,  &c. 

\^  10  20  40  80  160,  &c.;  where  it  is 
plain  that  2,  4,  3,  6;  alfo  2,  4,  4,  8,  and  2,  4,  5,  10,  &c. 
have  the  fame  ratio  with  that  of  each  feries. 

4.  If  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of 'the  num- 
bers be  laid  in  order  upon  equidiftant  parallel  right 
lines,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  a  right  line  drawn  acrofs 
the  whole   (hall  interfefl  it  at  diviSons  denoting  num- 
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bers  In  geometrical  progrelTion  ;  then,  from  tbe  condi-  T^garith- 
tion  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  property  of  this  lo-  ""I*  ^  "" , 
garithraic  line,  it  follows,  1  ft.  That  every  right  line  lb 
drawn  will,  by  its  interfei!flions,  indicate  a  geometrical 
feries  of  numbers  ;  2dly,  'I'hat  fuch  feries  as  are  indi- 
cated by  thefe  right  lines  will  have  the  fame  common 
ratio  ;  and,  3dly,  That  the  feries  thus  indicated  by  two 
parallel  right  lines,  fuppofed  to  move  laterally,  without 
changing  either  their  mutual  diflancefcor  paralleliim  t« 
thtmfelves,  will  have  each  the  fame  ratio  and  in  all 
feries  indicated  by  fuch  two  lines,  the  ratio  between  an 
antecedent  and  confequent  ;  the  former  taken  upon  one 
line,  and  the  latter  upon  another,  will  be  alio  the  fame. 

The  I  ft  of  thefe  propofiiions  is  proved  in  the  fol-  Plate 
lowing  manner.  Let  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  repre-  (^CXCVII. 
fent  parts  of  the  logarithmic  line  arranged  according  '^'  "" 
to  the  proportion  already  mentioned  ;  and  let  GH  be 
a  right  line  palTing  through  the  points  e,  c,  a,  denoting 
numbers  in  geometrical  progrellion ;  then  will  any 
other  line  IK,  draivn  acrols  the  arrangement,  likewife 
pafs  through  three  pointsy,  //,  b,  in  geometrical  progref- 
fion.  From  one  of  the  points  of  interfeclionyin  the 
lart-mentioned  line  IK,  draiv  the  line  fg  parallel  to 
GH,  and  interfering  the  arrangement  in  the  points 
i,  h;  and  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  e,fc  i,  will  be  equal, 
as  well  as  of  a  h  ;  becaufe  the  intervals  on  the  loga- 
rithmic line,  or  ditferences  of  the  logarithms  of  thofe 
numbers,  are  equal.  Again,  The  pointy^  the  line  /'</, 
and  the  line  hb,  are  in  arithmetical  progrelTion  denoting 
the  differences  between  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers 
themfelves  ;  whence  the  quotients  of  the  numbers  are  in 
geometrical  progreffion. 

The  2d  propofition  is  proved  in  a  fimilar  manner. 
For  as  it  was  ibown  that  the  line  fg,  parallel  to  GH, 
palTes  through  points  of  divinon  denoting  numbers  in 
the  fame  continued  ratio  as  thofe  indicated  by  the  line 
GH  j  it  may  alfo  be  ftiown,  that  the  line  LM  parallel 
to  any  other  line  IK,  will  pafs  through  a  feries  of 
points  denoting  numbers  which  have  the  fame  continued 
ratio  with  thofe  indicated  by  the  line  IK,  to  which  it  is 
parallel. 

The  3d  propofition  arlfes  from  the  parallelifm  of  the 
lines  to  their  former  fituation  ;  by  which  means  they 
indicate  numbers  in  a  geometrical  feries,  having  the  fame 
common  ratio  as  before  :  their  diftance  on  the  loga- 
rithmic line  alfo  remains  unchanged  ;  whence  the  dit- 
feiences  between  the  logarithms  of  the  oppofite  num- 
bers, and  of  confequence  their  ratios,  will  always  be 
conftant. 

5.  SuppoCng  now  an  antecedent  and  confequent  to 
be  given  in  any  geometrical  feries,  it  will  always  be 
poflible  to  find  them,  provided  the  line  be  of  unlimited 
length.  Drawing  two  parallel  lines,  then,  through  each 
of  the  nunribers,  and  fuppoCng  the  lines  to  move  with- 
out changing  their  direfllon  or  parallel  fituation,  they 
will  continually  defcribe  new  antecedents  and  confe- 
quents  ijn  the  fame  geometrical  feries  as  before. 

6.  Though  the  logarithmic  line  contain  no  greater 
range  of  numbers  than  from  I  to  10,  it  will  not  be 
found  neceftar)'  for  the  purpofes  of  computation  to  re- 
peat it.  The  only  thing  requifite  is  to  have  a  ilider 
or  beam  with  two  fixed  points  at  the  diftance  of  the 
interval  betwixt  i  and  10,  and  a  moveable  point  naade 
to  range  betwixt  them  always  to  indicate  the  antece- 
dent ;    then,  if  the  confequent    fixed    point  fall    with- 
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Logaiiih-  out  tlie  rule,  the  other  fixed  point  ^vill  always  denote      antecedent :  the! 


Lines,  jjjg  divifion   on  which  it  would   have    fallen    had   ... 
rule  been  prolonged  ;  and  this  contrivance  may  eaiily  be 


L 

if  the  pie 
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be  placed  at   any  Lojanth, 
other  antecedent,  the  fame  line  CD  or  EF  "ill  indicate  '"'c  i^nes. 
its  confeqiient  in  the  fame  ratio  taken  the   fame  way  :         ' 
that   is,    if  the    antecedent  and  confequ-jnt  lie  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  Aider,  all  other  antecedents  and  co.ife- 
quentsin  that  ratio  will  be  in  the  fame  manner;  and  tlie 


dapted  to  any  arrangement  of  parallel  lines  whatever, 
The  arrangement  of  right  lines,  however,  ought  al- 
ways to  be   difpofed   in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occupy  a 

right-angled  parallelogram,  or  the  crofs  line  already  contraiy  if  they  do  not.  But  if  the  confequent  line  fnll 
mentioned  ought  always  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  without  the  rule,  the  other  fixed  line  on  the  llider  will 
length  of  the  ruler.  Iiow  the  confequent,  but  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the 

'  Fig.  7.  is  a  ruler  confiding  of  ten  parallel  lines. —  Aider  to  that  where  it  would  elfe  have  been  feen  by 
Fig.  8.  a    beam-compafs    for   meafuring  ihe  intervals,      means  of  the  firll  confequent  line, 


B,  A,  C,  are  the  parts  which  apply  to  the  furface  of 
the  ruler ;  the  middle  one.  A,  being  moveable  fidenife 
in  a  groove  in  the  piece  DF,  fo  as  always  to  prtferve 
its  paralleiifm  to  the  external  pieces  DC,  which  are 
fixed  at  a  dillance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ruler,  and      having  right-lined 


Fig.  10.  is  a  circular  inftrument  equivalent  to  the 
former  ;  confifting  of  three  concentric  circles  engraved 
and  graduated  upon  a  plate  of  an  inch  and  a  halt  dia- 
meter.    Two  legs  A  and   B  proceed  from  the  centra, 


the  direclion  of  radii  ;  and 


liave  their  edges  placed  in   fuch 


manner  as 


with  the  parallel  lines  which  they  interfedl  a  ratio, 
which  by  compofition  is  -,% ;  %vhich  in  the  prefent  cafe 
requires  them  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  length.  The 
piece  DE  is  applied  to  the  ed^e  FG  of  the  ruler.  The 
edges  or  borders  H,   I,  K,  L,  are   more   conveniently 


o  form      are  moveable  either  fingly  or   together.      In  ufing  the 


inftrument,  place  one  of  the  edges  ai  the  antecedent 
and  the  other  at  th.e  confequent,  and  fix  thera  at  the 
angle.  Move  the  two  legs  then  together  ;  and  having 
placed  the  antecedent  leg  at  any  other  number,  the 
other  will    give    the    confequent  one   in    the  like  po- 


made of  tranfparent  horn,  or  tortoife-ihell,  than  of  any  fition  on  the  lines.  If  the  line  CD  happen  to  lie  be- 
opaque  matter.  tween  the  leg?,  and  B  be  the  confequent  leg,  the  nuin- 

In  ufing  this  ruler,  apply  the  edge  of  either  B  or  ber  fought  will  be  found  one  line  farther  froru  the  een- 
C  to  the  confequent,  and  llide  the  piece  A  to  the  an-  tre  than  it  v.ou'd  otherwife  have  been  ;  and  on  the  cou- 
tecedent  ;  obferving  the  difference  between  the  num-  trary,  it  will  be  found  one  line  nearer  in  the  like  cafe, 
bers  on  the  pieces  denoting  the  lines  they  are  found  if  A  be  the  confequent  leg.  "This  inftrument  (fays 
on  :  then,  applying  the  fame  edge  of  A  to  any  other  Mr  Nicholfon),  differing  irom  that  rcprefented  fig.  7. 
antecedent,  the  other  piece  B  or'C  will  interfeft  a  con-  only  in  its  circular  form,  and  the  advantages  rtfulting 
fequent  in  the  fame  ratio  upon  that  line,  having  the  from  that  form,  the  lines  muft  be  taken  to  fucceed  each 
fame  fituation  with  regard  to  the  antecedent  that  the  other  in  the  fame  manner  laterally  ;  fo  that  numbers 
line  of  the  former  confequent  had  to  its  antecedent,  wliich  fall  either  within  or  without  the  arrangement  of 
But  if  B  be  the  confequent  piece,  and  fall  without  the  circles,  will  be  fjund  on  fuch  lines  of  the  arrangement 
ruler,  the  piece  C  will  {how  the  confequent  one  line  as  would  have  occupied  the  vacant  places  if  the  fucccf- 
lower  ;  or  if  C,  in  like  manner,  fall  without  the  ruler,  fion  of  lines  had  been  ilidefinitely  repeated  fidewife. 
then   B  will  (how   the  confequent  one  line  higher. —  "  I  approve  of  this  conftructicn  as  fuperior  to  every 

"  It  might  be  convenient  (fays  Mr  Nicholfon)  for  the  other  vvliich  has  yet  occurred  to  me,  not  only  in  point 
purpofe  of  computation,  to  make  infiruments  of  this  of  convenience,  but  likewife  in  the  probability  of  be- 
kind  with  one  hundred  or  more  lines  :  but  in  the  pre-  ing  better  executed  ;  becaufe  fmall  arcs  may  be  gradu- 
fent  inftrument,  the  numbers  on  the  pieces  will  anfwer  ated  with  very  great  accuracy,  by  divifions  transferred 
the  fame  purpofe  ;  for  if  a  confequent  fall  upon  a  line  from  a  larger  original.  The  inftrument,  fijj.  7.  may 
at  any  given  number  of  intervals  without  the  ruler,  it      be   contained   conveniently  in    a  circle  of   about    four 

.       .•         ^  '  ,•  ,  inches  and  a  half  diameter. 

"  The  circular  inilrument  is  a  combination  of  the 
Gunter's  line  and  the  fedor,  with  the  improvements 
here  pointed  out.  The  property  of  the  fedior  may  be 
ufeful  in  magnifying  the  differences  of  the  logarithms 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  line  of  fines,  the  middle  of  the 
tangents,  and  the  beginning  of  the  verfed  fines.  It  is 
even  pofi'ible,  as  mathematicians  will  eafily  conceive,  to 
draw  fpirals,  on  which  graduations  of  parts,  everywhere 
equal  to  each  other,   will  ftiow  the  ratios  of  thofe  lines 


will  be  found  on  that  line  of  the  arrangement  which  oc- 
cupies the  fame  number  of  intervals  reckoned  inwards 
from  the  oppofite  edge  of  the  ruler." 

Fig.  9.  is  an  inftrument  on  the  plan  of  a  Gunter's 
fcale  of  281  inches  long,  invented  by  Mr  Robert- 
fon.  There  is  a  moveable  piece  AB  in  the  Aider 
GH,  acrofs  which  is  drawn  a  fine  line  ;  the  Aider  ha- 
■tdng  alio  lines  CD,  EF,  drawn  acrofs  it  at  diftances 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ruler  AB. 
In  ufing  the  inftrument,  the  line  CD  or  EF  is  to  be 


placed  at  the  confequent,  and  the  line  in  AB  at  the      by  moveable  radii,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  this  inftrument." 


LOGIC 


LOGIC  is  the  art  of  tliinking  and  reafoning  juftly  ;  numerous   deductions   that   lefult   from  vaiiouAy  corn- 
er, it  may  be  defined  the  fcicnce  or  hiftory  of  the  paring  them  one  with  another, 
human  mind,  inafmuch  as  it  traces  the  progrefs  of  our  The  precife  bufinefs  of  logic  therefore  is.  To  explain 
knowledge   from  our  firft   and  moft  fimple  conceptions  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,   and  the  proper  manner 
throwgh  all  their  different  combinations,   and  all  thofe  of  conduding  its  fevcral  powers,  in  order  to  the  attain. 
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rr.ent  of  trut'i  and  knowledge.  It  lays  open  tliofe  error's 
^  and  millakes  we  are  apt,  through  inattention,  to  run 
into  ;  and  teaches  us  how  to  diftiiiguilh  between  truth, 
and  what  only  carries  the  appearance  of  it.  By  thefe 
means  we  grow  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  force 
of  the   underftanding  •,  fee   what   things   lie  within   its 


reach  ;  where  we  may  attain  certai'it*  and   demondra-        ^ 
tion  ;  and  when  we  nuift  be  contented  with  proijabiiity.'^^J^ 
Tiiis    fcience    is    generally  riiv!  If-d   ii:ti'  lour  pa.t«,         ' 
viz,   Perce[>lion,    'JuJ^ern,:nl,    Reafo-nm;,    ?nd    MetJioJ. 
Tiiis  divilion  comprehends    ilie  wliole    liiuoiy  of    Lhe 
fenfations  and  operations  of  the  hum;ui  mind. 


PART  I.     OF  PERCEPTION. 


WE  find  ourfelves  furrounded  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jefts,  which  ading  diiTerently  upon  our  fenfes,  con- 
vey difiinft  impreluons  into  the  mind,  and  thereby 
roufe  the  attention  and  notice  of  the  underftanding. 
By  reflecting  too  on  what  paffes  within  u<,  \re.  become 
fcnfible  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind-^,  and  at- 
tend to  them  as  a  new  fet  of  imprelTions.  But  in  all 
this  there  is  only  bare  onfcioufnefs .  The  mind,  with- 
out proceeding  any  farther,  takes  notice  of  the  ira— 
prclTions  that  are  made  upon  it,  and  views  things  in 
order,  as  they  prelent  themfelves  one  after  anotlier. 
I'liis  attention  of  the  underllanding  to  the  objeiEl  act- 
ing upon  it,  whereby  it  becomes  fenfible  of  the  im- 
prelTions they  make,  is  called  by  logicians  perception ; 
and  the  notices  themlelves,  as  they  exift  in  the  mind, 
and  are  there  trealured  up  to  be  the  materials  of  think- 
ing and  knowledge,  are  diftinguillied  by  the  name  of 
ii/eat.  In  the  article  Metaphysics  it  (hall  be  Ihown 
at  large,  how  the  mind,  being  furnifhed  with  ideas, 
contrives  to  diverfify  and  enlarge  its  (lock  :  we  have 
here  chiefly  to  coniider  the  means  of  making  known  our 
thoughts  to  others  ;  that  we  may  nat  only  underftand 
how  knowledge  is  acquired,  but  alfo  in  what  manner 
it  may  be  communicated  with  the  greatell  certainty  and 
advantage. 

Chap.  I.   Of  Words,  conJtdcreJ  as  thejigns  of  our  Ideas. 

I.  Our  ideas,  though  manifold  and  various,  are  ne- 
vertbelefs  all  within  our  own  breafts,  invifible  to  o- 
theis,  nor  can  of  themfelves  be  made  appear.  But 
God,  defigning  us  for  fociety,  and  to  have  fellowifiip 
with  thofe  of  our  kind,  has  provided  us  with  organs 
fitted  to  frame  articulate  founds,  and  given  us  alfo  a 
capacity  of  ufing  thofe  founds  as  figns  of  internal  con- 
ceptions. Hence  fpring  words  and  language  :  for, 
having  once  pitched  upon  any  found  to  (land  as  the 
mark  of  an  idea  in  the  mind,  cuftom  by  degrees  efla- 
blilhes  fuch  a  connexion  between  them,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  idea  in  the  underftanding  always  brings 
to  our  remembrance  the  found  or  name  by  which  it 
is  exprefied  ;  as  in  like  manner  the  hearing  of  the 
found  never  fails  to  excite  the  idea  for  which  it  is  made 
to  ftand.  And  thus  it  is  ealy  to  conceive  how  a  man 
mav  record  his  own  thoughts,  and  bring  them  again 
Into  view  in  any  fucceeding  period  of  life.  For  this 
connexion  being  once  fettled,  as  the  fame  founds  will 
always  ferve  to  excite  the  fame  ideas  ;  if  he  can  but 
contrive  to  regifter  his  %vords  in  the  order  and  difpo- 
Iition  in  which  the  prefent  train  of  his  thoughts  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  his  imagination,  it  is  evident  he  will 
be  able  to  recal  thefe  thoughts  at  pleafure,  and  that  too 
in  the  very  manner  of  their  firft  appearance.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  inventions  of  writing  and 


printing,  by  enabling  us  to  fix  and  perpetuate  fuch 
perifhable  things  as  founds,  have  alfo  furnifhed  us  with 
the  means  of  giving  a  kind  of  permanency  to  the 
tranfaflions  of  the  mind,  infomuch  that  they  may  be 
in  the  fame  manner  iuojecfed  to  our  review  as  any  other 
objefts  of  nature. 

II.  But  befldes  the  ability  of  recording  cur  ownand  of  the 
thoughts,  there  is  this  farther  advantage  in  the  ufe  ofnmtual 
external  figns,  that  they  enable  us  to  communicate'-'""™™'" 
our  thoughts  to  others,  and  alfo  to  receive  information,  \,,  , 
of  what  pafies  In  their  breads.  For  any  number  of  mcn,troin  one 
having  agreed  to  eltablilh  tl.'C  fame  founds  as  figns  of  man  to  ana- 
the  fame  ideas,  it  is  apparent  that  the  repetition  of*'"^''' 
thefe  founds  muft  excite  the  like  perceptions  in  each, 
and  create  a  perfcfl  coircfpondence  of  thoughts. 
When,  for  inftance,  any  train  of  ideas  fucceed  one 
another  in  my  mind,  if  the  names  by  which  1  am 
wont  to  exprefs  them  have  been  annexed  by  thofe 
with  ivhom  I  converfe  to  the  very  fame  let  of  ideas, 
nothing  is  more  evident,  th.an  that,  by  repeating  thofe 
nam.es  according  to  the  tenor  of  my  pretent  concep- 
tions, I  ifiall  raife  in  their  minds  the  fame  courfe  of 
thought  as  has  taken  polTeffion  of  my  own.  For  by 
barely  attending  to  what  paffes  within  themfelves 
upon  hearing  the  founds  which  I  repeat,  they  will  al- 
fo become  acquainted  with  the  ideas  in  my  under^- 
flanding,  and  have  them  in  a  manner  laid  before  their 
view.  So  that  we  here  clearly  perceive  how  a  man 
may  communicate  his  fentiments,  knowledge,  and  dlf- 
coverics  to  others.  If  the  language  in  which  he  con- 
vcrfes  be  extenfive  enough  to  mark  all  the  ideas  and 
tranfaclions  of  his  mind.  But  as  this  is  not  always 
the  cafe,  and  men  are  often  obliged  to  invent  terms 
of  their  own  to  exprefs  new  views  and  concep- 
tions of  things  J  it  may  be  alked,  how  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  another,  Tvhen  he  makes  ufe  of  words,  to  which 
we  have  never  annexed  any  ideas,  and  that  of  courfe 
can  raife  no  perceptions  in  our  minds  ?  In  order  to  un- 
veil this  myfierv,  and  give  fome  little  infight  into  t!ie 
foundation,  growth,  and  improvement  of  language, 
the  following  obfervations  will  be  found  of  confider- 
able  moment. 

III.  Firrt,    That  no  word  can  be  to  any  man  thesimpie 
fign  of  an  idea,  till  that  idea  comes  to  have  a  real  ex-ideascannot 
iftence  in  his  mind.      For  name',   being  only  fo  far  in-*"^  convey- 
telligible  as  they  denote   known  internal  conceptions  ;|'^'^'°j'° 
where  they  have  none    fuch    to    anfwer    them,    there  jvojds  or 
they   are    plainly   founds  without   fignification,    and  ofa  dcfcrip* 
courfe  convey  no   inftruftlon   or  knowledge.      But  not'^'*- 
fooncr  are  the  ideas  to  which  they  belong  raifed  in   the 
underftanding,    than,   finding  II  eafy  to  conneft  thena 
with  the  ellabli(hed  names,  we  can  join  in    any  agree- 
ment of  tkis  kind  made  by  others,  and  thereby  enjoy  the 
R  a  benefit 
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Tlie  name? 
of  complex 
ideas  defin- 
able ;  thofe 
of  fimple 
ideas  not. 


benefit  of  jheir  difcovcrics.  The  firft  thing  therefore  to 
^  be  confidered  i<;,  how  thefe  ideas  may  be  conveyed  in- 
to the  mind  ;  that  being  there,  we  may  learn  to  con- 
iiefl  them  with  their  appropriated  found?,  and  fo  be- 
come capable  of  underftanding  others  wlien  they  make 
ufe  of  thofe  founds  in  laying  open  and  communicating 
their  thoughts.  No'.v,  to  comprehend  this  diftinftly, 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  attend  to  the  divifion  of  our 
ideas  into  fimple  and  complex,  (tee  Metaphysics.) 
And  fiill,  as  for  our  fimple  ideas;  they  can  find  no 
aditiiflion  into  the  mind,  but  by  the  two  original 
fountains  of  knowledge,  fenfalion  and  refleiSion,  If 
therefore  any  of  thefe  have  as  yet  no  being  in  the  un- 
derftanding, it  is  impofflble  by  words  or  a  defcription 
to  e.xcitt  them  there.  A  man  who  had  never  felt  the 
fenfatitm  of  heat,  could  not  be  brought  to  comprehend 
that  fenfation  by  any  thing  we  might  fay  to  explain 
it.  If  we  would  really  produce  the  idea  in  him,  it 
niuft  be  by  applying  the  proper  objeA  to  his  fenfes, 
:iiid  bringing  him  within  the  influence  of  a  hot  body. 
When  this  is  done,  and  experience  has  taught  hira 
t!ie  perception  to  which  men  have  annexed  the  name 
heat,  it  then  becomes  to  him  the  fign  of  that  idea, 
and  he  thenceforth  underftands  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  which,  before,  all  the  words  in  this  world  would 
not  have  been  fufhcient  to  convey  into  his  miud.  The 
rafe  is  the  fame  in  refpecl  of  light  and  colours.  A 
man  born  blind,  and  thereby  deprived  of  the  only  con- 
veyance for  the  ideas  of  this  clafs,  can  never  be  brought 
to  underfland  the  names  by  which  they  are  exprefled. 
The  reafon  is  plain  :  they  [land  for  ideas  that  have  no 
exiftence  in  his  mind  ;  and  as  the  organ  appropriated 
to  their  reception  is  wanting,  all  other  contrivances 
are  vain,  nor  can  they  by  any  force  or  defcription  be 
raifed  in  his  imagination.  But  it  is  quite  othcrwife 
in  our  com.plex  notions.  For  thefe  being  no  more 
than  certain  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  put  toge- 
ther in  various  forms  ;.  if  the  original  ideas  out  of 
T.hich  the  colleftions  are  made  have  already  got  ad- 
m:flion  into  the  underftanding,  and  the  names  ferving 
to  exprefs  them  are  known  ;  it  will  be  eafy,  by  enu- 
merating the  feveral  ideas  concerned  in  the  compofi- 
tion,  and  marking  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
they  are  united,  to  raife  any  complex  conception  in 
the  mind.  Thus  the  idea  anfwering  to  the  word  rain- 
t>o%v  may  be  readily  excited  in  the  imagination  of  ano- 
ther who  has  never  feen  the  appearance  itfelf,  by  bare- 
ly defcribing  the  figure,  largenefs,  pofition,  and  or- 
der of  colours  ;  if  we  fuppofe  thefe  feveral  fimple  ideas, 
with  their  names,  fufficiently  known  to  him. 

IV.  And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervation  upon  this 
fubjeft,  namely,  That  words  ftanding  for  complex 
ideas  are  all  definable,  but  thofe  by  which  we  denote 
fimple  ideas  are  not  ;  for  fimple  ideas  being  fecondary 
perceptions,  xvhich  have  no  other  entrance  into  the 
mind  than  by  fenfation  or  ret1e£lion,  can  only  be  got 
by  experience,  from  the  feveral  objefls  of  nature,  pro- 
per to  produce  thofe  perceptions  in  us.  Words  indeed 
may  very  well  ferve  to  remind  us  of  them,  if  they  have 
already  found  admilfion  into  the  underftanding,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  eftablifhed  names  is  known  ; 
but  they  can  never  give  them  their  original  being  and 
exiftence  there.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when  any  one 
aOiS  the  meaning  of  a  word  denoting  a  fimple  id'^a, 
wc  pretend  not  ^o  explain  it  to  hiju  by  a  defirution, 


well  knowing  that  to  be  lrapj!Ti';)le  ;  but,  fuppofing*  Of 
him  already  acquainted  with  the  idea,  and  only  igno- ^"^P^'O"- 
rant  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  called,  we  either  men-  ' 
tion  it  to  him  by  fome  other  name  with  which  we 
prtfume  he  knows  its  connexion,  or  appeal  to  the  ob- 
jeft  where  the  idea  itfelf  is  found.  Thus,  were  any 
one  to  afk  the  meaning  of  the  word  white,  we  Ihould 
tell  him  it  ftood  for  the  fame  idea  as  a/bus  in  Latin,  or 
l>/anc  in  French  ;  or,  if  we  thought  him  a  ftranger  to 
thefe  languages,  we  might  appeal  to  an  objedl  produ- 
cing the  idea,  by  faying  it  denoted  the  colour  we  ob- 
ferve  in/noiv  or  mi/k.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  de- 
finition of  the  word,  exciting  a  new  idea  in  his  un- 
derftanding ;  but  merely  a  contrivance  to  remind  him 
of  a  known  idea,  and  teach  him  its  connexion  with 
the  eftablidied  name.  For  if  the  ideas  after  which  he 
inquires  have  never  yet  been  raifed  in  'his  mind  ;  as 
fuppofe  one  who  had  feen  no  other  colours  than  b/ack 
and  while,  fliould  alk  the  meaning  of  the  vtord/car/et ; 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it  would  be  no  more  pof- 
fible  to  make  him  comprehend  it  by  words,  or  a  defi- 
nition, than  to  introduce  the  fame  perception  into  the 
imagination  of  a  man  born  blind.  The  only  method 
in  this  cafe  is,  to  prefent  fome  objeft,  by  looking  at 
xvhich  the  perception  itfelf  may  be  e.Kcited  ;  and  thus 
he  will  learn  both  the  name  and  the  idea  together. 

V.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  men   agree  in  the  Experience 
names  of  their  fimple  ideas,   feeing  they  cannot  view  and  obfer- 
the  perceptions  in  one  another's  minds,  nor  make  known  ^'^t'™ 
thefe   perceptions  by  words  to  others?    Tlie    effea  is '"''"g  ">«» 

...  •  .      .  r  •  .r.1         ...   to  an  agree 

produced  by  experience  and  oblervation.  Thus  hnd-ment  in  tht 
ing,  for  inftance,  that  the  name  of  heal  is  annexed  tonaraesof 
that  fenfation  which  men  feel  when  they  approach  thefii"P'e 
fire,  I  make  it  alfo  the  fign  of  the  fenfation  excited  in"*^**' 
me  by  fuch  an  approach,  nor  have  any  doubt  but  it 
denotes  the  fame  perception  in  my  mind  as  in  theirs. 
For  we  are  naturally  led  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  ob- 
je£ls  operate  ilike  upon  the  organs  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, and  produce  an  uniformity  of  fenfations.  No  man 
fancies,  that  the  idea  raifed  in  him  by  the  tafte  o( /u- 
gar,  and  which  he  ci\U /wectnefs,  diifers  from  that  e.ic- 
cited  in  another  by  the  like  means  ;  or  that  tcorm- 
zuooi/,  to  whofe  relifti  he  has  given  the  epithet*  bitter, 
produces  in  another  the  fenfation  which  he  denotes  by 
the  woTd  fweel.  Prefuming  therefore  upon  this  con- 
formity of  perceptions,  when  they  arife  from  the  fame, 
objefts,  we  eafily  agree  as  to  the  names  of  our  fimple 
ideas  :  and  if  at  any  time,  by  a  more  narrow  fcrutiny 
into  things,  new  ideas  of  this  clafs  come  in  our  way, 
which  we  choofe  to  exprefs  by  terras  of  our  own  in- 
vention ;  thefe  names  are  explained,  not  by  a  defini- 
tion, but  by  referring  to  the  objefls  whence  the  ideas 
themfelves  may  be  obtained. 

VI.  Being  in  this  manner  furniflied  with  fimple -j-|,g  j.g^_ 
ideas,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  expreffed  ;  the  vcyance  oil 
meaning  of  terms  that  ftand  for  complex  ideas  is  ea- complex 
Cly  got,  becaufe  the  ideas  themfelves  anfwering  to 'f'';^ ''''*' 
thefe  terms  may  be  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  defi-^"j',-^'°^,^' 
nitions.  For  our  complex  notions  are  only  certain vance inn; 
combinations  of   fimple  ideas.     When   therefore  thefe  ture; 

aie  enumerated,  and  the  manner  in  %vhich  they  are 
united  into  one  conception  explained,  nothing  more 
is  wanting  to  raife  tliat  conception  in  the  underftand- 
ing  ;  and  thus  the  term  denoting  it  comes  of  cjurfe  to 
be  underftood.     Anil  here  it  is  worth  while  to  reflect 
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Of  a  litt'e  upon  the  wife  contrivance  of  nature,  in  thus 
ercepiion.  fumilliin-ij  us  with  the  very  apteit  means  of  coramu- 
""^  nicating  our  thoughts.     For    were    it  not  fo  ordered, 

that  we  could  thus  convey  our  complex  ideas  from 
one  to  another  by  definitions,  it  would  in  many  cafes 
be  impolTible  to  make  them  known  at  all.  This  is 
apparent  in  thofe  ideas  which  are  the  proper  work  of 
the  mind.  For  as  they  exilt  only  in  the  underiland- 
:ng,  and  have  no  real  objects  in  nature  in  conformity 
lo  which  they  are  framed  ;  if  we  could  not  make  them 
known  by  defcription,  they  mud  lie  for  ever  hid  with- 
in our  own  breafts,  and  be  confined  to  tlie  narrow 
acquaintance  of  a  fingle  mind.  All  the  hne  fcenes 
that  ari'.e  from  time  to  time  in  the  poet's  fancy,  and 
by  Iiis  lively  painting  give  fuch  entertainment  to  his 
readers,  were  he  dellitute  of  this  faculty  of  laying 
them  open  to  the  view  of  others  by  words  and  de- 
fcription, could  not  extend  their  intluence  beyond  his 
own  imagination,  or  give  joy  to  any  but  the  original 
inventor. 
ndol"  VII.  There  is  this  farther   adv.intage  in  the  ability 

teat  avail  we  enjoy  of  communicating  our  complex  notions  by 
swards  the  definitions  ;  that  as  thefe  make  by  far  the  largell  clafs 
-•_.  „f'      of  our  ideas,  and  moll  frequently  occur  in  the  progrefs 
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nowled^e.  3nd  improvement  of  knowledge,  fo  they  are  by  thefe 
means  imparted  with  the  greateft  readinefs,  than 
which  nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  increafe  and 
fpreading  of  fcience  :  for  a  definition  is  foon  perufed  ; 
and  if  the  terms  of  it  are  well  underllood,  the  idea 
itfelf  finds  an  eafy  admiffion  into  the  mind.  \Vlier°as, 
in  limple  perceptions,  where  ive  are  referred  to  the 
objefts  producing  them,  if  thefe  cannot  be  come  at,  as 
is  foraetimes  the  cafe,  the  i^ames  by  which  they  are 
exprelTed  mull  remain  empty  founds.  But  new  ideas 
of  this  clafs  occurring  very  rarely  in  the  fciences,  they 
feldom  create  any  great  obllruclion.  It  is  otherK-ife 
^vith  our  complex  notions  ;  for  every  flep  we  take 
leading  us  into  new  combinations  and  views  of  things, 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  explain  thefe  to  others,  before 
they  can  be  made  acquainted  with  our  difcoveries  : 
and  as  the  manner  of  definitions  is  eafy,  requiring  no 
apparatus  but  that  of  words,  which  are  always  ready, 
and  at  hand  ;  hence  we  can  with  the  lefs  difficulty  re- 
move fbich  obftacles  as  might  arifc  from  terms  of  our 
own  invention,  when  they  are  made  to  (land  for  new 
complex  ideas  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  fom.e  prefent 
train  of  thinking.  And  thus  at  laft  we  are  let  into 
the  myftery  hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
viz.  how  we  may  become  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  another,  when  he  makes  ii\e  of  words  to  which  we 
have  as  yet  joined  no  ideas.  The  anhver  is  obvious 
from  what  has  been  already  faid.  If  the  terms  denote 
fimple  perceptions,  he  muft  refer  us  to  thefe  objefts  of 
nature  whence  the  perceptions  therafelves  are  to  be 
obtained  ;  but,  if  they  fland  for  complex  ideas,  their 
meaning  may  be  explained  by  a  definition. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Definition. 
% 
^fiIliticn         I-  A  DefinitioK  is  the  unfolding  of  fame  conception 
fined.        of  the  mind,  anfxvering  to  the  word  or  urm  made  life  of 
cs  the  fign  of  it.   Now  as,  in  exhibiting  any  idea  to  ano- 
ther, it  is  necedary  that  the  defcription  be  fuch  as  may 
excite  that  precife  idea  in  his   mind  ;  hence  it  is  plain 
that  definitions,  properly  fpeaking,  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
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confined    to    the    reprefenting    of  cenain    ddterminats        Of 
fettled    notions,    fuch    namely  as   are  annexed  by  the  t'^rception. 
fpcaker  or  writer  to  the  words  he    ufes.      As    ncv^;-     '     " 
thelefs  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  figni&cation  of 
words  is  perfeiflly  voluntary,   and  not  the  efifetl  of  any 
natural  and   neceffary  connexion    between    them    and 
the    ideas  for  which    they  Hand  ;    fome    may  perhaps 
wonder    why  definitions   are    not    fo    too.      In    order 
therefore  to  unravel  this  difficulty,  and  {how  diftindly 
ivhat   is  and  what  is   not  arbitrsry  in  fpeech,  we  mult 
carefully   diftinguilh    between    the    connexion    of  our 
words  and  ideas,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  ideas  them- 
felves.  , 

II.  Firft,  as  to  the  connexion  of  our  words  and  ideas ;  The  con- 
this,  it  is  plain,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  inftitution.   When,  "^"'o"*"^- 

for   inftance,  we   have   in  our  minds  the  idea  of  any'^^j"     , 
-      .       r       •         r  II  ,1-        ■     1        I  words  and 

particular  fpecies  of  metals,  the  calling  it  by  the  name  id^j,  a  per- 
gold  \%  an  e3eft  of  the  voluntary  choice  of  men  fpeak- feaiy  vo- 
ing  the  fame  language,  and  not  of  any  peculiar  aptnefs'^""""?*- 
in  that  found  to  exprefs  that   idea.      Other  nations  we^^^^" 
find  make  ufe  of  diifcrent  founds,  and   with  the  fame 
eiTeft.     Thus  aurum  denotes   that  idea  in   Latin,  and 
or  in   French;    and  even  the  word  gold  \\.it\i   would, 
have  as  well   ferved  to  exprefs  the  idea  of  that  metal 
which  we  call  filver,   had  cuftom  in  the  beginning  ella- 
bhihed  it.         '  i« 

III.  But  although  we  are  thus  entirely  at  liberty  InThede- 
connefling    any  idea  with  any  found,    yet  it  is  q'-^'te^jgg'J^JJ"^ 
otiierwile  in  unfolding  the  ideas  themfelves.      For   e-but  bound-' 
very  idea  having  a  precife  appearance  of  its  own,  by  ed  to  the 
which  it  is  dillinguilhed  from  every  other  Idea  :  it  is  reprefenta- 
manifell,    that  in  laying  it  open  to    others,    we   mud  "^  °/'''^' 
lludy  fuch   a  defcription  as  Ihall  exhibit  that  Peculiar  pg^j^„^/|^ 
appearance.      When  we   have  formed  to  ourfelves  the  which  tjiey 
idea  of  a  figure  bounded  by   four  equal  lides,  joined  arc  diftin- 
together  at  right   angles,  we  are  at  liberty  to  exprefs  S"''''^^  *■ 
that  idea  by  any  found,   and  call  it  either  3.f<j!;are  or  a  ri,em'"'lve° 
triangle.     But  whichever  of   thefe  names  we    ufe,    fo 

long  as  the  idea  is  the  fame,  the  defcription  by  which 
we  would  fignify  it  to  another  mud  be  fo  too.  Let  it 
be  C2.\\eAfqiiare  or  triangle,  it  is  If  I'll  a  figure  having 
four  equal  fides,  and  all  its  angles  right  ones.  Hence 
we  clearly  fee  what  is  and  what  is  not  arbitrary  in  the 
ufe  of  words.  The  eftablifhing  any  found  as  the  mark 
of  fome  determinate  idea  in  the  mind,  is  the  eSicl  of 
free  choice,  and  a  voluntary  combination  among  men  : 
and  as  different  nations  make  ufe  of  different  founds 
to  denote  the  fame  ideas,  hence  proceeds  all  that  va- 
riety ot  languages  which  v.e  meet  with  in  the  world. 
B  It  when  a  connexion  between  our  ideas  and  words 
is  once  fettled,  the  unfolding  of  the  i.lea  anfwering  to 
any  word,  which  properly  conftitutes  a  definition,  is 
by  no  means  an  arbitrary  thing :  for  here  we  are 
bound  to  exhibit  that  precife  conception  which  either 
the  ufe  of  language,  or  our  own  particular  choice, 
hath  annexed  to  the  term  %ve  ufe.  jj 

IV.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  definitions,  confidered  Caiit«  of 
as  defcriptions  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  fteady  and  in-  tlit-  obrcuri- 
vari;)ble,  being  bounded  to  the  reprcfentation  of  thefe 5%  i^**^' ''^ 
precife  ideas.      But  then,  in   the   application   of  tlefini-p^Llexcd 
tions  to  particular  names,  we  are  altogether  left  to  our  the  theory 
own  free  choice.     Becaufe  as  the  connefting   of  anyofdefini- 
idea  with  any  found  is    a    perfeftly    arbi:rary  inftitu- """*• 
tion,  the  applying  the  defcription  of  that   idea  to  that 
found  muft  be  fo  too.     When  therefore  logicians  tell 
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f>  us  tliat  tli:  d;fi!iition  of  the  name  is  arbitrary,  they 
Percept  .in.  Qig^p  j,o  more  than  this ;  that  as  difterent  iJeas  may 
be  conneftcd  with  any  term,  acrording  to  the  good 
pleafure  of  him  that  ufes  it ;  in  like  manner  may  dif- 
ferent defcriptions  be  applied  to  the  term,  fuitable  to 
the  ideas  fo  conneiled.  But  this  connexion  being 
fettled,  and  the  term  confidered  as  the  fign  of  fome 
fixed  idea  in  the  underrtandlng,  we  are  no  longer  left  to 
arbitrary  explication?,  but  muft  ftudy  fucli  a  defcrip- 
tion  as  correfponds  with  that  precife  idea.  Now  this 
alone,  according  to  what  has  been  before  laid  down, 
oughl  to  be  accounted  a  definition.  What  fecms  to 
have  occafioned  no  fiiiall  confLjfion  in  this  matter,  is, 
that  many  explanations  of  words,  where  no  idea  is 
unfolded,  but  merely  the  connexion  between  fome 
word  and  idea  aflerted,  have  yet  been  dignified  nith 
the  name  of  definitions.  Thus,  when  vvc  f,iy  that 
a  clock  ft  an  injlrument  bij  ivhich  ive  meafure  time ; 
that  is  by  fome  called  a  definition  ;  and  yet  it  is  plain 
that  we  are  beforehand  fuppofed  to  have  an  idea  of 
this  inftrument,  and  only  taught  that  the  word  clock 
ferves  in  common  language  to  denote  that  idea.  By 
this  rule  all  explications  of  words  in  our  diftionaries 
will  be  definitions,  nay,  the  names  of  even  firaple  ideas 
may  be  thus  defined.  White,  we  may  fay,  is  the  co- 
lour we  obferve  in  fnow  or  milk  ;  heat  the  fenfation 
produced  by  approaching  the  fire  ;  and  fo  in  innumera- 
ble other  inilances.  But  thefe,  and  all  others  of  the 
like  kind,  are  by  no  means  definitions,  exciting  new 
ideas  in  the  underftanding,  but  merely  contrivances  to 
remind  us  of  known  ideas,  and  teach  their  connexion 
with  the  eftablillied  names, 
rom'lex  ^'   ^^^    "°"'  '"    definitions  properly  fo  called,    we 

ideas  alone  ^^^  confider  the  term  we  ufe,  as  the  fi^^n  of  fome  in- 
capalile  of  ward  conception,  either  annexed  to  it  by  cuftom,  or 
that  kind  of  our  own  free  choice  :  and  then  the  bufinefs  of  the  de- 
v"lf''°"  fi^'tio"  is  to  unfold  and  explicate  that  idea.  As  there- 
by the  name  ^"''^  the  whole  art  lies  in  giving  jull  and  true  copies 
ei'adefiai-  of  our  ideas-,  a  definition  is  then  faid  to  be  made  per- 
tion.  feft,    when  it   ferves   dlftinftly  to  excite  the  idea  de- 

fcribed  in  the  mind  of  another,  even  fuppofing  him 
before  wholly  unacquainted  with  it.  This  point  fet- 
tled, let  us  next  inquire  what  thofe  ideas  are  which 
are  capable  of  being  thus  unfolded  ?  and  in  the  firll 
place  it  is  evident,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  are  necef- 
farily  excluded.  We  have  fecn  already  that  expe- 
rience alone  is  to  be  conlulted  here,  infoniuch  that  if 
either  the  objects  whence  they  are  derived  come  not 
in  our  W5y,  or  the  avenues  appointed  by  nature  for 
their  reception  are  wanting,  no  defcription  is  fufficient 
to  convey  them  into  the  mind.  But  where  the  un- 
derftanding  is  already  fupplied  with  thefe  original  and 
primitive  conceptions,  as  they  may  be  united  togetl7«r 
in  an  infinity  of  different  forms  ;  fo  may  all  their  fe- 
veral  combinations  be  diflinclly  laid  open,  by  enume- 
rating the  fimple  ideas  concerned  in  the  various  col- 
lections, and  tracing  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
they  are  linked  one  to  another.  Now  thefe  combi- 
nations of  fimple  notices  conlfitute  what  we  call  our 
complex  notions ,  whence  it  is  evident,  that  complex 
ideas,  and  thofe  alone,  admit  of  that  kind  of  defcrip- 
tion which  goes  by  the  name  of  a  definition. 

VI.  Definitions,  then,  are  pictures  or  reprefenta- 
t'ons  of  our  ideas ;  and  as  thefe  reprefentatlons  are 
then    only    pclTible    when    the    ideas    themfelves    are 
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complex,    it    5s    obvious    to    remark,    that    definitions        Of 
cannot  have  place,  but   where   we  make   ufe  of  terras  Perception 
flanding  for  fuch  complex   ideas.     But    our    ccmplei         ''""" 
ideas  being,  as  we  have  faid,  nothing  more   than   dif- 
ferent combinatians  of  fimple  ideas  ;  we  then  know  and 
comprehend  them  perfectly,   when  we  know  the  feveral 
fimple  ideas  of  which  they  confill,  and  can  fo  put  them 
together  in  our  minds  as  may  be  necefiary  towards  the 
framing  of  that  peculiar  connexion  which  gives  every 
idea  its  diiUnft  and  proper  appearance. 

VII.  Two    things    arc  therefore    required   in  every  T;vo  thin? 
definition  :    firfl.  That    all   the  original  ideas,    out  ofreq'-iired 
which  the  complex  one  is   formed,  be  diftiniViy  enu- ^ ''^''""''o'' 
merated  ;  and,  iecondly.  That  the  order  and  manner  of  J^j^"]?"*' 
combining    them    into    one  conception   be  clearly  ex- ideas  and 
plained.     Where  a  definition  has  thele  requilltes,  no-explain  the 
thing  is  wanting  to  its  perfeclion  ;  becaufe  every  one ""^^^ of 
who  reads  it  and  underllands  the  terms,   feeing   at  once**|^"^"'" 
what  ideas  he  is  to  join  together,    and    alio  in  what 
manner,    can    at    pleafure    form   in  his  own  mind  the 
complex    conception    anfwering  to    the    term    defined. 

Let  us,  for  inflance,  fuppofe  the  woxi  fquare  to  ftand 
for  that  idea  by  which  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  a 
figure  wbofe  fides  fubtend  quadrants  of  a  circumfcrlbed 
circle.  The  parts  of  this  idea  are  the  fides  bounding 
the  figure.  Thefe  rauft  be  four  in  number,  and  all 
equal  among  tliemfelves,  becaufe  they  are  each  to  fub- 
tend a  fourth  part  of  the  fame  circle.  But,  befides 
thefe  component  parts,  we  muft  alfo  t.ake  notice  of 
the  manner  of  putting  them  together,  if  we  would  ex- 
hibit  the  precife  idea  for  which  the  word  Jijuare  here 
ftands.  For  four  equal  right  lines,  anyhow  joined, 
will  not  fubtend  quadrants  of  a  circumfcrlbed  circle. 
A  figure  with  this  property  mull  have  its  fides  ftand- 
ing  alfo  at  right  angles.  Taking  in  therefore  this  laft 
confideration  refpeQing  the  manner  of  combining  the 
parts,  the  idea  is  fully  dcfcrlbed,  and  the  definition 
thereby  rendered  complete.  For  a  figure  bounded  by 
four  equal  fides,  joined  together  at  right  angles,  has 
the  property  required  ;  and  is  moreover  the  only  right- 
iTned  figure  to  which  that  property  belongs.  j^ 

VIII.  It  will  now  be  obvious  to  every  one,  in  what  How  v^e 
manner  we  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  juft  *™ '°  P'o- 
and  adequate   definitions.      Flrft,   We   are   to   take  an"      ''■'^' 
exacl  view  of  the  idea  to  be  dcfcribed,   trace  it  to  its.ndj^e. 
original    principles,  and  mark  the  feveral  fimple    per- quate  defi. 
ceptions  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of  It.      Second- "'"""s- 
ly.  We  are  to  confider  the  particular  manner  In  which 

thefe  elementary  ideas  are  combined,  in  order  to  the 
forming  of  that  precife  conception  for  which  the  term 
we  make  ufe  of  ftands.  When  this  is  done,  and  the 
idea  wholly  unravelled,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  fairly  tranfcrlbe  the  appearance  it  makes  to  our 
own  minds.  Such  a  defcription,  by  dlftinftly  exhibit- 
ing the  order  and  number  of  our  primitive  conceptions, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  at  the  fame  time  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  that  reads  it,  the  complex  idea  refulting  from 
them  ;  and  therefore  attains  the  true  and  proper  end  of 
a  definition. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Com/in/ition  and  Rrfj/utions  of  our 
our  Ideas,  and  the  Rules  of  Definition  thence  arifing. 

I.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapter  is 
general,  extending  to  all  poffible  cafes ;  and  is  indeed 

that 
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«■  that  to  wliich  alone  we  can  Viave  rcccuife,  where  any 
Perception,  jjoubt  or  ditiicuhy  arifes.  It  is  not,  however,  nccelTnry 
■_  that  we  iJiould  praflile  it  in  every  particular  inftance. 
In  com-  Many  of  our  ideas  are  extremely  complicated,  info- 
joiirding  much  that  to  enumerate  all  the  fimple  perceptions  out 
)ur  ideas,  of  which  they  are  formed,  would  be  a  very  trouble- 
"*  P'Jf^^^J  feme  and  tedious  work.  For  this  reafon  logicians 
Svc  erada-  have  eftabiiihcd  certain  compendious  rules  of  defining, 
ion.  of  which  it  msy   not   be   amifs  here  to  give  fomc  ac- 
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enumerating  the  fimpli  ideas  out  of  which  they  arc 
made,  and  explaining  the  manner  of  their  union.  But  ''"C'^pti" 
then  in  the  fecond,  or  any^othcr  fucceedir.g  order,  as  '~"^^'~" 
they  are  formed  out  of  thofe  gradual  combinations,  and' 
conftitute  the  inferior  claffes,  it  is  not  necclTiry,  in  de- 
fcribing  them,  to  mention  one  by  one  all  the  fimple 
ideas  of  which  they  confill.  The)  may  be  more  diftinft- 
ly  and  briefly  unfolded,  by  enumerating  the  compound 
ideas  of  a  lower  order,  from  uhofe   union   they  refu't. 


order  to   the  better  underflanding    of     and  which  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  already  known  in  con- 
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what  follows,  it  will  be  ncceiTary  to  obferve,  that 
there  is  a  certain  gradation  in  the  compofition  of  our 
ideas.  The  mind  of  man  is  very  limited  in  its  views, 
and  cannot  take  in  a  great  number  of  objetls  ?.t  once. 
We  are  therefore  fain  to  proceed  by  fteps,  and  make 
our  firll  advances  fubfcrvient  to  thofe  which  follow. 
Thus,  in  forming  our  complex  notions,  v.'e  begin  at 
firft  with  but  a  fe.v  fimple  ideas,  fuch  as  we  can  ma- 
nage with  eafe,  and  unite  them  together  into  one  con- 
ception. When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufRcient 
ftock  of  thefe,  and  have  by  habit  and  ufe  rendered 
them  familiar  to  our  minds,  they  become  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  other  ideas  flill  more  complicated,  and 
forcn  what  we  may  call  a  fecond  order  of  compound 
notions.  This  procefs,  as  is  evident,  may  be  continued 
to  any  degree  of  compofition  we  pleafe,  mounting  from 
one  ftage  to  another,  and  enlarging  the  number  of  com- 
binations. 

II.  But  now  in  a  feries  of  this  kind,  whoever  would 
acquaint    himfelf   perfeftly  with    the    laft  and  highcft 
order  of  ideas,  finds   it  much  the  moft  expedient  rae- 
>rehended,  jj^^^j  j^    proceed    gradaallv  through    all    the  interme- 
idvance       diate  fteps.      tor,  were  lie  to  take  any  very  compound 
^dually     idea    to    pieces,    and,    without    regard    to    the    feveral 
hrough  all  claffes    of  fimple   perceptions  that  have    already    been 
he  feveral  formed  into  difnnft  combinations,  break  it   at   once  in- 
to its  original  principles,  the  number  would  be  fo  great 
as  perfectly   to    confound    the  imagination,  and   over- 
come   the    utraoft    reach    and    capacity    of   the    mind. 
When  we   fee  a  prodigious  multitude  of  men  jumbled 
together  in  crowds,  without  order  or  any  regular  pofi- 
lion,  we  find  it  impoffible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  their  number.      But  if  they  are  formed  into 
feparate    bittalions,  and  fo  Rationed  as  to  fall   within 
the  leifure  furvey  of  the  eye  5  by  viewing  them   fuccef- 
fively  and  in  order,  we  come  to  an  eafy  and  certain  de- 
tensination.       It   is  the  fame    in    our    complex  ideas. 
When  the  original  perceptions,  out  of  which  they  are 
framed,  are  very  numerous,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
take  a  view  of  them  in   loofe  and  fcattered  bodies  ;  we 
mud   form    them   into  diftinft  claffes,  and  unite  thefe 
claffes  in  a  juft  and  orderly  manner,  before  we  can  ar- 
rive at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  compound  notices  re- 
fulting  from  them. 
tar't-fini-       ■^^'"  '^  his  gradual  progrefs  of  the  mind  to  its  com- 
onsfhoulJ  pound  notions,  through  a  variety  of  intermediate  Heps, 
eeppace     plainly  points  out  the  manner  of  conduf^ing  the   defi- 
nitions by  which  thefe  notions   are  conveyed  into  the 
minds  of  others.      For  as  the  feries  begins  with  fimple 
and    eafy    combinations,   and  advances  through  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  different  orders,  rifing  one   above   another  ir> 
the  degree  of  compofition,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  a  train 
of   definitions  expreffmg  thefe  ideas,    a  like  gradation 
is    to    be  obferved.     'J'hiis  the  complex   ideas    of   the 
lowcft    order    can   no  othcrwife  be  defcribed  llian  bv 
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fequence  of  previous  definiiions.  Here  then  it  h  that 
the  logical  method  of  defining  takes  place  j  which,  th.at 
it  may  be  the  better  tuiderflood,  we  (liall  explain  fome- 
what  more  particularly  the  feveral  fteps  and  gradations 
of  the  mind  in  compounding  its  ideas,  and  thence  de- 
duce that  peculiar  form  of  a  definition  which  logicians 
have  thought  fit  to  ellablilh. 

IV.  Ail  the  ideas  wc  receive  from  the  feveral  ob-Tlic 
jefls  of  nature   that  furround  us,  reprefent  diUinft  in- 
dividuals.      Thefe  indlviiinals,    when    compared  toge- ''-^  ™''J'* 
tl-.er,  are  found  in  certain  particulars  to  referable  each ?'''^'^^"*  . 
other.      Hence,  by  collefting  the  refembling  particulars |,™™r^oVe- 
ir.to  one  conception,  we  form  the  notion  of  a  /pecies.nenliien^ 
And  here  let  it  be  obferved,   that  this  lall  idea   is  lefs 
complicated  than  that  by  which   we  reprefent  any   of 

the  particular  objects  contained  under  it.  For  the  idea 
of  the  fpecies  excludes  the  peculiarities  of  the  feveral 
individuals,  and  retains  only  fuch  properties  as  are 
common  to  them  all.  Again,  By  comparing  feveral 
fpecies  together,  and  obfetving  their  refemblance,  we 
form  the  idea  of  a  gems ;  where,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  the  compofition  is  leffened,  becaufe  we 
leave  out  what  is  peculiar  to  the  feveral  fpecies  com- 
pared, and  retain  only  the  particulars  wherein  they 
agree.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  mind  proceeding 
thus  from  one  ftep  to  another,  and  advancing  through 
its  feveral  claffes  of  general  notions,  until  at  lall  it 
comes  to  the  highcll  genus  of  all,  denoted  by  the  word 
being,  where  the  bare  idea  of  e.'ilftence  is  only  con- 
cerned. 

V.  In  this  procedure  we   fee  the  mind  unravelling  Tlie  con- 
a  complex  idea,  and  tracing  it   in   the  afcending  fcale, ''"-T:  of  the 
from    greater  or  lefs  degrees  of   comjiofition,  until    it"'"''" 
terminates  in  one  fimple  perception.      If  now   we  take™^-^°"°"*" 
the  feries  the  contrary  way,  and,  beginning  with  lhe;deas  as  it 
lall    or   liigheft    genus,    carry    our    view    downwards, advances 
through  all  the  inferior  genera  and    fpecies,    quite  to ''^"'"'."'^ 
the  individuals,    we  (hall    thereby  arrive  at  a  diftina^,''^  ^5"^ 
apprehenfion  of    the  conduft   of  the  underftanding    inofpercep- 
compoundlng   its  ideas.      For,  in  the  feveral  claffes  oftion. 

our  perceptions,  the  higheft  in  the  fcale  is  for  the 
moft  part  made  up  of  but  a  few  fimple  ideas,  fuch  as 
the  mind  can  take  in  and  furvey  with  cafe.  This  firll 
general  notion,  when  branched  out  into  the  different 
(ubdivilions  contained  under  it,  has  in  every  one  of 
them  fometliing  peculiar,  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guidicd  among  themfelves ;  infomuch  that,  in  de- 
fcendiiig  from  the  genus  to  the  fpedes,  we  always 
fiipcradd  fomc  new  idea,  and  thereby  increafe  the 
degree  of  compofition.  Thus  the  idea  denoted  by  the 
word  figure  is  of  a  very  general  n.-iture,  and  compo- 
fcd  of  but  few  fimple  perceptions,  as  implying  no 
more  than  fpace  everywhere  bounded.  But  if  we 
defcend  farther,  and  confider  the  boundaries  of  this 
il'ice,  as  that  thev  may  be   either  lines  or  furface,  we 
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fall  into  tl.e  fcveial  ipecies  of  figure.     For  where  the  have  the  fpecies  of   folid    figures.      This   fuperadded        Of 

r.Tccpiion.  ,p3(,g  ;,  bounded  by  one  or  more  furfaces^  we  .?ive  it  the  idea  is  called  xhe/jt'ccific  difference,  not  only  as  it  ferves ^^^^^P|J^ 

**  name  of  z  folid  figure ;  but  where  tlie  boundaries  are  to    divide    the    fpecies  from    the  genus,    but    becaufe, 

liner,  it  is  called  z  plain  figure  (a).  being  different  in  all  the  feveral  fubdivifions,  we  there- 

„    ^?       ,      VI.  In  this  view  of  things  it   is  evident,  that  the  by  alfo  diltinguilh  the   fpecies  one  from  another.      And 

the\pecie!  (pecies   is    formed    by  fuperadding  a  new  idea  to  the  as    it    is   likewife    that    conception,    which,    by    being 

found  hy-    genus.     Here,  for  indance,  the  genus   is  circumfcrib-  joined    to    the    general  idea,    completes  the  notion  of 

fuijcracil      ed  fpace.      If  now  to  this   we  fuperadd   the  idea  of  a  the  fpecies  :   hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  genus  and  fpe- 

dmg  the      circumfcription  by  lines  we  frame  the  notion  of  that  cific  difference  are  to  be  confidered  as  the   proper  and 

fer^nceto"  fp^cies  of   figures   which   are   called  p/ain ;  but  if  we  conliituent  parts  of  the   fpecies.      If  we  trace  the  pro- 

tbe  genus,    conceive  the   circumfcription    to    be    by    furfaces,    we  grefs  of  the  mind  ftill  farther,  and  obferve  it  advancing 

through 

(a)  This  account  of  the  compofition  and  refolution  of  our  ideas  is  agreeable  to  the  common  doflrine  of  lo- 
gicians on  the  fubjeft.  Into  the  truth  of  the  doflrine  itfelf  we  Ihall  inquire  afterwards  under  the  article 
Metaphysics  :  but  to  prevent  miflakcs,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  though  every  writer  of  lo^c 
has  treated  largely  o( genera/  zndfficci/ic  ideas,  there  is  in  reality  nothing  genera/  in  the  matter  but  the  terms  of 
language.  When  we  utter,  for  inlbnce,  the  word  triang/e,  that  genera/  term  doe«  not,  as  has  been  often  faid, 
fuggeft  to  the  mind  xhe  genera/  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  «either  oL/ique  nor  rec/ar.g/e,  neither  cquilatera/  nor 
tca/enon,  &c.  hrfuc/t  a  triangle,  as  it  cannot  exifl  in  nature,  cannot  be  conceived  in  idea.  In  like  manner,  the 
genera/  term  Virtue  does  not  excite  a  general  idta  of  virtue,  which  is  neither  prudence,  nor  temperance,  r\OT  fortitude, 
T.OTJufice,  nor  charity,  &c.  for  that  which  is  diJIittB  from  c/l  t/iefe  is  not  virtue.  What  then  is  the  import  of 
i\xc\i  genera/ terms  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious :  they  denote  c/nffes  of  objeBs  ;  and  are  never  ufcd  without  fome 
ivord  of  limitation,  but  when  fomclhing  that  has  no  dependence  uf  on  the  particu/ar  qtia/ities,  which  diflinguith 
the  individuals  from  each  other,  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  claf«.  Thus  we  may  affirm,  that  the  tliree 
ong/es  of  a  p/ain  triangle  ere  eqita/  to  fwo  rig/it  ang/es  :  and  this  propofition  is  demonftrably  true,  not  of  a  triangle, 
which  is  neither  oh/ique  nor  reBar,g/e,  neither  equi/atera/  noT  fca/enon,  for  fuch  a  triangle  never  was  conceived  ; 
but  of  <?// Mf/^  triangles  equally,  as  the  truth  of  the  propofition  and  the  progrcfs  of  the  deraonllration  has  no 
dependence  upon  the  pecxi/iarities  which  dfliiiguifh  thefe  triangles  from  one  another.  Again,  When  we  fay 
that  a  man  of  virtue  lui/l  be  reu-ardcd  bi/  God,  we  do  not  mean  by  the  word  virtue  a  genera/  idea  making  part 
of  each  of  the  complex  and  more  particu/ar  ideas  of  prudence,  fortitude,  Juflice,  &c.  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
ferent from  them  all  ;  but  we  affirm,  that  the  man  who  praftifes  any  or  a//  of  thefe  virtues,  according  as  he  has 
opporlunitv,  will  be  rewarded  by  God. 

The  hiliory  of  our  ideas  is  lliortly  this  : — That  ad  of  the  mind,  if  it  may  be  called  an  a&,  which  makes 
linown  an  externa/  oljcB,  is  termed  FERCEPTIOK.  That  aft  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  an  interna/  oh- 
jeci,  is  termed  consciousness.  Objefts  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to  the  n-Ind  by  the  power  of  me- 
mory;  and  when  they  are  fo  recalled,  we  have  a  perception  of  them  in  all  refpecfs  fimilar  to  the  original  per- 
ception, only  lefs  diltinia  ;  we  hncy  ourfe/ves  in  the  fame  p/ace,  ar,d  the  cbjeff  perceived  sUendcd  by  the  fame 
circunjiances.  'Ihh  IndiiWnAfecondary perception  of  an  objeft  is  termed  an  idea;  and  therefore  the  precife 
and  accurate  definition  of  an  idea,  in  contradilfinftlon  to  an  original  perception,  is  "  that  perception  of  a  real  ob- 
je£t  which  is  raifed  in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory."  Now  all  our  origina/ perceptions  being  of  par- 
ticu/ar objcfls,  it  is  obvious  that  our  ideas,  which  are  only  thofe  perceptions  recalled,  muft  be  of  particu/ar  ob- 
jeBs /ikfwife,  and  ihat  no  man  can  have  an  idea  of  a  thing  of  which  the  rea/  exifrence  is  contradiftory  and  im- 
pofTible.  But  the  genera/  and  fpccific  ideas  of  logicians,  arc  ideas  of  not/iing  xvliic/i  exijls,  or  vo/iic/i  can  pojjib/y 
cxifl.  They  are  acquired,  we  are  told,  by  abJlraBion,  in  the  following  manner.  Among  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals we  perceive  certain  qualities  the  fame  in  all,  whilft  in  each  individual  there  are  other  qualities  which 
have  nothing  fimilar  to  them  in  any  other  individual  :  now  the  mind,  it  is  faid,  has  a  power  of  abfiracJling 
rhe  particu/ar  qualities  of  eacli  individual  irom  t/iofe  \\h\ch  are  common  to  the  w/wle,  and  of  thefe  laft  forming  a 
genera/  idea  of  the  whole  clafs.  Thus  all  men  have  nearly  the  fame  form  ;  ard  thry  have  each  fomeftature  and 
fome  co/our,  though  there  are  hot  perhaps  two  individuals  who  have  precifely  tlic  fame  ftalure  and  the  fame  co/our. 
Now,  fay  the  advocates  for  general  ideas,  if  we  ahflraB  what  is  pecu/iar  to  each  individual,  and  retain  what  is 
common  to  the  v:hole  race,  we  have  the  general  idea  figr.iSed  by  the  word  man.  That  is,  if  we  conceive  a  being 
in  human  lliape,  which  is  afflature  and  cclour,  but  neither  tall  nor  fori,  neither  vliile  nor  black,  nor  red  nor 
brown,  nor  any  other  colour  w/iich  ue  everfaw,  we  have  the  genera/ idea  of  humanity,  and  undcrftand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  icord  man  .'  Surely  no  perfon  who  is  not  the  llave  of  prejudice  v.ill  pretend  that  he  can  frame  fuch  an 
idea  as  this — the  idea  of  an  objcft  wiiich  cannot  poffibly  exift  in  nalur-. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  pffijm,  that  we  cannot  frame  ideas  of  fuch  oLjecls  as  have  no  real  exigence  ;  for  it 
is  as  eafy  to  imagine  a  man  with  ten  heads  as  luith  one,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  cuntradi.'^ory  between  ten  heads 
and  one  body.  Euxfgurr,  which  is  Itid  to  be  fpace  bounded  neither  by  /ines  nor fupetfcin  ;  co/our,  which  is  nei- 
ther red  not  white,  nor  blue  nor  Had,  8ic.  ;  and  animal,  which  is  neither  man,  ben/I,  bird,  nor  infeB  ;  are  im- 
poffib'e  in  nature,  and  inconceivable  in  idea.  Therein,  however,  no  harm  in  ftill  retaining  the  phrafe  ff/r.'rn/ 
idta,  provided  he  who  ufcs  it  takes  care  to  let  it  be  known,  that  by  thefe  words  he  means  not  any  abfh-aB  artd 
controdiBory  idea,  tut  merfly  s  clafs  of  real  ubjeBs.  Ihe  phrafe  may  at  times  [  revent  much  circumlocution  ;  for 
nhich  reafon  we  have  retained  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  test. 
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through  the  inferior  fpecie*,  we  lliall  find 
of  proceeding  to  be  always  the  fame.  For  every  lower 
fpecies  is  formed  by  fupcradding  lorae  new  idea  to  the 
Ipecies  next  above  it  ;  inforaucb  that  in  this  deicend- 
ing  fcale  of  our  perceptions,  the  underftanding  paiTes 
through  ditTerent  orders  of  complex  notions,  which 
become  more  and  more  complicated  at  every  ftep  it 
takes.  Let  us  refume  here,  for  inflance,  the  fpecies  of 
plain  figures.  They  imply  no  more  than  fpace  bounded 
by  lines.  But  if  we  take  in  an  additional  confideration 
of  the  nature  of  thefc  lines,  as  whether  they  are  rig/it  or 
curves,  we  fall  into  the  fubdivifions  of  plain  figure,  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  reiiiJinear,  curwiinear,  and 
mixli/inear. 

VII.  And  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  though 
plain  figures,  when  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  branches 
that  come  under  the  notions  of  figure  in  general,  take 
the  na  lie  of  a  fpecies;  yet  compared  with  the  claflTes 
of  curvilinear,  rectilinear,  and  mixtilinear,  into  which 
they  themfelves  may  be  divided,  they  really  become 
a  genus,  of  which  the  beforementioned  fubdiviltons 
conftitute  the  feveral  fpecies.  Thefe  fpecies,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  cafe  of  plane  and  folid  figures, 
confift  of  the  genus  and  fpeciric  difference  as  their 
conftituent  carls.  For  in  the  curvilinear  kind,  the 
curvity  of  the  lines  bounding  the  figure  makes  what  is 
called  the  fpecijic  difference ;  to  which  if  we  join  the 
genus,  which  here  is  a  plain  figure  or  fpice  circum- 
fcrib?d  by  lines,  we  have  all  that  is  neceflary  towards 
completing  the  notion  of  this  fpecies.  We  are  only 
to  take  notice,  that  this  laft  fubdivilion,  having  two 
genera  above  it,  viz.  plain  figure,  and  figure  in  gene- 
ral •,  the  genus  joined  with  the  fpecific  difference,  in 
order  to  conftitute  the  fpecies  of  curvilinears,  is  that 
which  lies  neareft  to  the  faid  fpecies.  It  is  the  no- 
tion of  plain  figure,  and  not  of  figure  in  general,  that 
joined  with  the  idea  of  curvity,  makes  up  the  complex 
conception  of  curve-lined  figures.  For  in  this,  de- 
fcenuing  fcale  of  our  ideas,  figure  in  general,  plain 
figures,  curved-lined  figures,  the  two  firii  are  confider- 
ed as  genera  in  relpecl  of  the  third  ;  and  the  fecond 
in  order,  or  that  which  ftands  next  to  the  third,  is 
called  the  nearejl  gentn.  But  now  as  it  is  this  fecond 
idea,  which,  joined  with  the  notion  of  curvity,  forms 
the  fpecies  of  curve-lined  figures  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the 
third  or  laft  idea  in  the  feries  is  made  up  of  the  near- 
eft  genus  and  fpecific  difference.  This  rule  holds  in- 
variably,  however  far  the  feries  is  continued  j  becaufe, 
in  a  train  of  ideas  thus  fuccecding  one  another,  all 
that  precede  the  laft  are  confidered  as  fo  many  genera 
in  refpeft  of  that  laft  ;  and  the  laft  itfelf  is  always 
formed  by  fuperadding  the  fpecific  difference  to  the 
genus  next  it. 

VIII.  Here  then  we  hav«  an  univerfal  defcription, 
applicable  to  all  our  ideas  of  whatever  kind,  from  the 
higheft  genus  to  the  loueft  fpecies.  For,  taking  them 
in  order  downwards  from  the  faid  general  idea,  they 
everywhere  confift  of  the  genus  proximum,  and  dif- 
ferentia ffteciHca,  as  logicians  love  to  exprefs  them- 
lelves.  But  wlien  we  come  to  the  loweft  fpecies  of 
all,  comprehending  under  it  only  individuals,  the  fu- 
peradded  idea,  by  which  thefe  individuals  are  diftin- 
guiflied  one  from  another,  no  longer  takes  the  name 
of  the  fpecific  difference.  For  here  it  ferves  not  to 
denote  diftincl  fpecies,  but   merely  a  variety  of  indivi- 
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dusis,  each  of  which,  havi.ig  a  particular  exiftcnce  of 
its  own,  is  therefore  numerically  different  Irom  every 
other  of  the  fame  kind.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  this  ^  '  • 
hft  cafe,  logicians  choofe  to  call  the  fuperadded  id'-a 
by  the  name  of  the  numerical  difference i  infomuch 
that,  as  the  idea  of  a  fpecies  is  made  up  of  the  neareft 
genus  and  fpecific  difference,  fo  the  idea  of  an  indivi- 
dual confifts  of  the  loweft  fpecies  and  numeric  differ- 
ence. Thus  the  circle  is  a  fpecies  of  curve-lined  fi- 
gures, and  what  we  call  the  /owcji  fficcies,  as  compre- 
hending under  it  only  individuals.  Circles  in  particu- 
lar are  diftinguiftiL-d  from  one  another  by  the  length 
and  pofition  of  their  diameters.  The  length  therefore 
and  pofition  of  the  c!iametcr  of  a  circle  form  what  logi- 
cians call  the  numerical  difference  ;  becaule,  th.ele  oeing 
given,  the  circle  itfelf  may  be  defcribed,  and  an  indivi- 
dual thereby  conftituted.  2^ 

IX.  Thus  the  mind,  in  compounding   its  ideas,  be- Definitions 
gins,   we  fee,  with  the  moft  general    notions,    which, '°  fo'iow 
confifting  of  but  a  few  fimple  notices,  are  eafily   com- °"jj.^"°'  " 
bined     and    brought    together    into     one    conception,  and  pafs 
Thence   it  proceeds  to  the  fpecies  comprehended  un-  through  the 
der  this  general  idea;  and  thele  are  formed  by  joining '3™^'"'^''^'" 
together  the  genus  and   fpecific   difference.     And  as  it  "''^^^*' 
often  happens,  that  thefe  fpecies   may   be   fiill  farther (-omound 
fubdivided,  and  run   on  in  a  long  feries   of  continued  ideas, 
gradations,    producing    various    orders    of    compound 
perceptions  ;    fo    all  thefe  feveral  orders  are   regularly 

and  fucceftively  formed  by  annexing  in  every  ftcp  the 
fpecific  difference  to  the  neareft  genus.  When  by 
this  method  of  procedure  we  are  con:e  to  the  loweft 
order  of  all,  by  joining  the  fpecies  and  numeric  dif- 
ference, we  frame  the  ideas  of  individuals.  And  hc:re 
the  feries  neceffarily  terminates,  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
fible  any  farther  to  bound  or  limit  our  conceptions. 
This  view  of  the  compofition  of  our  ideas,  reprefcnt- 
ing  their  conftituent  parts  in  every  ftep  of  the  pro- 
grefllon,  naturally  points  out  the  true  and  genuine 
form  of  a  definition.  For  as  definitions  are  no  more 
than  defcriptions  of  the  ideas  for  which  the  tenns  de- 
fined ftand  :  and  as  ideas  are  then  defcribed,  when 
we  enumerate  diltinftly  and  in  order  the  parts  of 
which  they  confift  ;  it  is  plain,  that  by  making  our 
definitions  follow  one  another  according  to  the  natural 
train  of  our  conceptions,  they  will  be  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  rules,  and  keep  pace  with  the  ideas  they  de- 
fcribe.  ^^ 

X.  As  therefore  the  firft  order  of  our  compound  The  form 
notions,  or  the  ideas  that  conftitute  the  higheft  ge- "f  a  defini- 
nera  ui  the  different  fcales  of  perception,  are  formed  by  ^'°"  j"  .*" 
uniting  together  a  certain  number  of  fimple  notices  j  ord'j^rs  of "^ 
fo  the  terms  expreffmg  thefe  genera  are  defined  i^ conception 
enumerating  the  limftle  notices  fo  combined.      And  as  the 

fpecies  comprehended  under  any  genus,  or  the  com- 
plex ideas  of  the  fecond  order,  arife  from  fuperadding 
the  fpecific  difference  to  the  faid  general  idea  ;  fo  the 
definition  of  the  names  of  the  fpecies  is  abfolved,  in  a 
detail  of  the  ideas  of  the  fpecific  difference,  connedcd 
with  the  term  of  the  genus.  For  the  genus  having 
been  before  defined,  the  term  by  which  it  is  expref- 
fed  ftaiids  for  a  known  idea,  and  may  therefore  be 
introduced  into  all  fubfequent  definitions,  m  the  fame 
manner  as  the  names  of  fimple  perceptions.  .It  will 
now  be  fufticiently  obvious,  that  the  definitions  of  all 
the  fucceeding  orders  of  compound  notions  will  every- 
S  whitre 
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iJicrt  coiifift  of  the  term  of  the  neaicft  genus,  joined 
rith  an  enumeration  of  the  ideas  that  conltitute  the 
fpecific  difference;  and  that  the  definition  of  indivi- 
duals unites  the  name  of  the  lowelf  fpecies  with  the 
terms  by  which  we  exprefs  the  ideas  of  the  numeric 
difference. 
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XI.  Here  then  we  have  the  true    and   proper  form        Of 
of  a  definition,   in  all  the  various  orders  of  conception,  ■'"'^gcmen^. 
This  is  that  method   of  defining   which   is    commonly         ' 
called  logical,  and  which  we  fee  is  perfed  in  its  kind,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  preletits  a  full  and  adequate  defcriplion  of 
the  idea  for  which  the  term  defined  Hands. 
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Chap.  1.  Of  the  Grounds  of  Human  Judgement. 

THE  mind  being  furnilhed  with  ideas,  its  next  ftep 
in  the  way  to  knowledge  is,  the  comparing  thefe  ideas 
together,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement.  In  this  joint  view  of  our  ideas,  if  the  re- 
lation is  fuch  as  to  be  immediately  dilcoverable  by  the 
bare  infpedion  of  the  mind,  the  judgements  thence  ob- 
tained are  called  intuithe,  from  a  word  that  denotes  lo 
look  at  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  a  mere  attention  to  the  ideas 
compared  futhces  to  let  us  fee  nou'  far  they  are  con- 
nefted  or  disjoined.  Thus,  t/mt  the  Whole  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  Parts,  is  an  intuitive  judgement  ;  no- 
thing more  being  required  to  convince  us  of  its  truth, 
than  an  attention  to  the  ideas  of  whole  and  fiart.  And 
this  too  is  the  reafon  why  we  call  the  ad  of  the  mind 
forming  thefe  judgements  inluilion ;  as  it  is  indeed  no 
more  than  an  immediate  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

II.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  refpefts  only  our  ideas,  and  the  re- 
lations betiveen  them  ;  and  therefore  can  ferve  only 
as  a  foundation  to  fuch  reafonings  as  are  employed  in 
inveftigating  thofc  relations.  Now  it  fo  happens,  that 
many  of  our  judgements  are  converfant  about  fads,  and 
and  the  real  exilfence  of  things  which  cannot  be  tra- 
ced by  the  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas.  It  does 
not  follow,  becaufe  I  have  the  idea  of  a  circle  in  my 
mind,  that  therefore  a  figure  anfwering  to  that  idea 
has  a  real  exigence  in  nature.  I  can  form  to  myfelf 
the  notion  of  a  centaur  or  golden  mountain,  but  never 
imagine  on  that  account  that  either  of  them  exifts. 
What  then  are  the  grounds  of  our  judgement  in  rela- 
tion to  fads  ?  experience  and  tcjlimonij.  By  experience 
we  are  informed  of  the  e.\ilfence  of  the  feveral  ob- 
jeds  which  furround  us,  and  operate  upon  our  fenfes. 
Teflimony  is  of  a  wider  extent,  and  reaches  not  on- 
ly to  objeds  beyond  the  prefent  fphere  of  our  obfer- 
vation,  but  alfo  to  fads  and  tranfacfions,  which  being 
now  pall,  and  having  no  longer  any  exiflence,  could 
not  without  this  conveyance  have  fallen  under  our  cog- 
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III.  Here  we  have  three  foundations  of  human 
judgement,  from  which  the  whole  fyrtem  of  our  know- 
ledge may  with  eafe  and  advantage  be  derived.  Firft, 
Intuition,  which  refpeds  our  ideas  themfelves,  and 
their  relations  •,  and  is  the  foundation  of  that  fpecies 
of  reafoning  which  we  call  demonflration.  For  what- 
ever is  deduced  from  our  intuitive  perceptions,  by  a 
clear  and  conneded  feries  of  proofs,  is  faid  to  be 
demonftrated,  and  produces  abfolute  certainty  in  the 
mind.  Hence  the  knowledge  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner is  what  we  properly  \.exvn  fcience ;  becaufe  in  eveiy 
flep  of  the  procedure  it  carries,  its  own  evidence  along 


v.ith  it,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  hefitation. 
And  what  is  highly  worthy  of  notice  ;  as  the  truths 
of  this  clafs  exprels  the  relations  between  our  ideas, 
and  the  fame  relations  muft  ever  and  invariably  fublift 
between  the  fame  ideas,  our  dedudions  in  the  way  of 
fcience  conllitute  what  we  call  eternal,  neccjfani,  and 
immutable  truths.  If  it  be  true  that  the  wliole  is  equal 
to  all  its  parts,  it  muft  be  lo  unchangeably  j  becaufe 
the  relation  of  equality  being  attached  to  the  ideas 
themfelves,  muft  ever  intervL-ne  where  the  fame  ideas 
are  compared.  Of  this  nature  all  the  truths  of  natu- 
ral religion,  morality,  and  mathematics,  and  in  general 
whatever  may  be  gathered  from  the  bare  view  and  con- 
fideration  of  our  ideas.  ^3 

IV.  The  fecond  ground  of  human  judeement  is  f.v- 2.  Experi- 
petience ;  from   which   we  infer  the  exiftence  of  thofe '^•'^"^e,  the 

objeds   that  furround  us,  and  fall  under  the  immediate -''^°", 

•         r  r     i-  TTTi  <•  I       ,  ^  Our  Know- 

notice  or  our  lenles.     When  we  ieen  the  lun,  or  caft  \^i„^  of 

our  eyes  towards  a  building,  we  not  only  have  per- the  powers 
ceptions  of  thefe  objeds  within  ourfelves,  but  alcribe^i.r.d  quaH. 
to  them  a  real  e.xiftence  out  of  the  mind.  It  is  alfo V^',°  "' 
by  the  information  of  the  fenfes  that  we  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies ;  as  when  we  fay  thaty/roii'  is  white, 
fire  hot,  or  fieel  hard.  For  as  we  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  internal  ftrudure  and  ccnftitution  of 
the  bodies  that  produce  thefe  fenfations  in  us,  nay,  and 
are  unable  to  trace  any  connexion  between  that  ftruc- 
ture  and  the  fenfations  themfelves,  it  is  evident,  that 
we  build  our  judgements  altogether  upon  obfervation, 
afcribing  to  bodies  fuch  qualities  as  are  anfwerable  to 
the  perceptions  they  excite  in  us.  Not  that  we  ever 
fuppofe  the  qualities  of  bodies  to  be  things  of  the  fame 
nature  with  our  perceptions  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
fire  fimilar  to  our  fenfation  of  heat,  or  in  a  fvvord  fimi- 
lar  to  pain  :  but  that  when  different  bodies  excite  in 
our  minds  fimilar  perceptions,  we  nectffarily  afcribe 
to  thele  bodies  not  only  an  exiftence  independent  of 
us,  but  likewife  fimilar  qualities,  of  which  it  is  the 
nature  to  produce  fimilar  perceptions  in  the  human 
mind.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  derived 
from  experience  ;  for  to  that  too  we  are  indebted  for 
all  our  knowledge  regarding  the  co-exiftence  of  fen- 
fible  qualities  in  objeds,  and  the  operations  of  bodies 
one  upon  another.  Ivory,  for  inftance,  is  hard  and 
elaftic  ;  this  we  know  by  experience,  and  indeed  by 
that  alone.  For,  being  altogether  ftrangers  to  the  true 
nature  both  of  elafticity  and  hardnefs,  we  cannot  by 
the  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas  determine  how 
far  the  one  neceffarily  implies  the  other,  or  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  repugnance  between  them.  But 
when  we  obferve  them  to  exift  both  in  the  fame  ob- 
jed',  we  are  then  aflured  from  experience  that  they 
are  not  incompatible  ;  and  when  we  alfo  find,  that  a 
flone  is  hard  and  not  elaftif,  and  that  air  though  ela-  '\ 
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Ofti     ilic  is  not  liard,  i^e  a*fo  concliule   upon  die  fame  foun- 
ludgenunt.^  dation,    that  the    ideas  are    not  necclTarily    conjoined, 
'  but  may  exill   feparately  in  different  objects.      In  like 

manner,  with,  regard  to  the  operations  of  bodies  one 
upon  another,  it  is  evident,  that  our  knowledge  this 
way  is  all  derived  from  obfervation.  y^yua  regia  dif- 
folves  gold,  as  has  been  found  by  frequent  trial,  nor 
is  there  any  other  way  of  arriving  at  the  difcovery. 
Naturalirts  may  tell  us,  if  they  plcafe,  that  the  parts 
of  atjiia  retria  are  of  a  texture  apt  to  iiiilnuate  between 
the  corpufcles  of  gold,  and  thereby  loofen  and  lliake 
them  afunder.  If  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  matter, 
it  will  notwithftanding  be  allowed,  that  our  conjeilure 
in  regard  to  the  conformation  of  thefe  bodies  is  de- 
duced from  the  experiment,  and  not  the  experiment 
from  the  conjeclare.  It  was  not  from  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  intimate  llruflure  of  aijua  regia  and 
go/t/,  and  the  aptncfs  of  their  parts  te  ad  or  to  be  act- 
ed upon,  that  we  cams  by  the  conclufion  above  men- 
tioned. The  internal  conllitution  of  bodies  is  in  a 
manner  wholly  unknown  to  us  :  and  could  we  even 
furmount  this  difficulty,  yet  as  the  feparation  of  the 
parts  of  gold  implies  fomething  like  an  aftive  force  in 
the  menjlruum,  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  it 
comes  to  be  poffelTed  of  this  activity,  the  effeft  mull 
be  owned  to  be  altogether  beyond  our  comprehenlion. 
But  when  repeated  trials  had  once  confirmed  it,  in- 
forauch  that  it  was  admitted  as  an  eitablilhed  truth 
in  natural  knowledge,  it  was  then  eafy  for  men  to 
fpin  out  theories  of  their  own  invention,  and  con- 
trive fuch  a  rirudure  of  parts,  both  for  gold  and  aqua 
regia,  as  would  bell  ferve  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
upon  the  principles  of  that  fyftera  of  philofophy  they 
had  adopted. 

V.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  as 
intuition  is  the  foundation  of  what  we  call  fcienlijical 
knowledge,  fo  is  experience  of  natural.  For  this  laft 
being  wholly  taken  up  with  objects  of  fenfe,  or  thcfe 
bodies  that  conllitute  the  natural  world  ;  and  their 
properties,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover  them,  being  to 
be  traced  only  by  a  long  and  painful  feries  of  obferva- 
tions  j  it  is  apparent,  that,  in  order  to  improve  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  we  muft  betake  ourfelves  to  the 
method  of  trial  and  experiment. 

VI.  But  though  experience  is  what  we  may  term 
the  immediate  foundation  of  natural  knowledge,  yet 
with  refpect  to  particular  perfons  its  influence  is  very 
narrow  and  confined.  The  bodies  that  furround  us 
are  numerous,  many  of  them  lie  at  a  great  diilance, 
and  fome  quite  beyond  our  reach.  Life  is  fo  lliort, 
and  fo  crowded  with  cares,  that  but  little  time  is  left  for 
any  fingle  man  to  employ  himfelf  in  unfolding  the  my- 
fteries  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  necefiary  to  admit  many 
things  upon  the  teltimony  of  others,  which  by  this 
means  becomes  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  our 
knowledge  of  body.  No  man  doubts  of  the  power 
qI  aqua  regia  to  dilTolve  gold,  though  perhaps  he  ne- 
ver himfelf  made  the  experiment.  In  thefe  therefore 
and  fucli  like  cafes  we  judge  of  the  faCts  and  opera- 
tions of  nature  upon  the  mere  ground  of  teltimony. 
However,  as  we  can  always  have  recom-fe  to  expe- 
rience where  any  doubt  or  fcruple  arifcs,  this  is  julHy 
confidered  as  the  true  foundation  of  natural  philofo- 
phy J    being  indeed  the  ultimate  fupport  uron   which 
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our  afl'ent   reils,    and    wliertto    v^e    appeal    v.hen    the         Of 
highelt  degree  of  evidence  is  required.  Judymear. 

VII.   But  there  are  many  fails  that   will  not  allow        3,^ 
of  an  appeal  to  the  fenfcs  ;  and   in  this  Cafe  tcllimony  -.  Ti  Itlmo- 
is  the  true    and    only   foundation    of   our  judgmci.ts.  "y.  tl's 
All  human  aflions  of  whatever  kind,  when   confidered  0!^°""'^°' 
as  already  pall,  are  of  the  nature  here  defcribed  ;  be-  i^no\v!c<ige. 
caufe  having  now    no  longer  any  exiltcnce,  both  the 
fails  themfelves,  and  the  circumftanc^s  attending  them, 
can  be  known  only  from  the  relations  of  luch  as   had 
fuflicient  opportunities  of  arriving  at   the  truth.      TeJIi- 
mony   therefore  is  juflly  accounted  a  third  ground  of 
hum.nn  judgement  ;  and  as  from  the  other  two  we  have 
deduced /c/>n//^^Vfl/ and  natural  knowledge,  lb  we  may 
from  this  derive  hijlcrical ;    by  which   we  mean,    not 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  tranfactions  of  itates 
and  kingdoms,  but  of  all  faits  whatfoever,   where  telti- 
mony is  the  ultimate  foundation  of  our  belief. 

Chap.  II.  Of  ^Affirmative  and  Negative  Propqfiiions. 

I.  While   the  comparing  of  our  ideas  is  confidered  Tlie  l"ub>  i 
merely  as  an   aft  of  the  mind,  affembling  them  toge- ""''  P''"''- 
ther,  and  joining  or  disjoining  them  according  to  the  propofrtion 
refult  of  its  perceptions,  we  call  \t  Judgement ;  but  when  e.vplamed. 
our  judgements  are  put  into  words,  they  then  bear  the 

name  oi propojilwns,  A  propofition  therefore  is  a  (en- 
tence  exprelling  fome  judgement  of  the  mind,  whereby 
two  or  more  ideas  are  alHrmtd  to  agree  or  difagree. 
Now,  as  our  judgements  include  at  lealt  two  ideas,  one 
of  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other,  fo  mull  a 
propofition  have  terms  anfwering  to  thefe  ideas.  The 
idea  of  which  we  affirm  or  deny,  and  of  courfe  the 
term  expreffing  that  idea,  is  called  the  fuhJeSi  of  the 
propofition.  The  idea  affirmed  or  denied,  as  alfo  the 
term  anfwering  it,  is  called  the  predicate.  Thus  in 
the  propofition,  God  is  omnipotent :  God  is  the  fubjeifl, 
it  being  of  him  that  we  affirm  omnipotence  •,  and  om- 
nipotent is  the  predicate,  becaufe  we  affirm  the  idea  ex- 
preifed  by  that  word  to  belong  to  God.  31 

II.  But   as,   in   propofitions,  ideas  are  either  joine.-l  7^'' '-"P"- 
or  disjoined  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  terms  expref- '"'       ' 
fing   thofe   ideas,   unlefs   we   have   alfo  fome   words   to 
denote  their  agreement  or  difagreement.      That  w'ord 

in  a  propofition,  which  connects  two  ideas  together, 
is  called  the  copula  ;  and  if  a  negative  particle  be  an- 
nexed, we  thereby  underftand  that  the  ideas  are  dif- 
joined.  The  fuhjlantive  verb  is  commonly  made  ufe 
of  for  the  copula  :  as  in  the  above  mentioned  propofi- 
tion, God  is  omnipotent;  where  is  reprefents  the  co- 
pula, and  fignifies  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  of  God 
and  omnipotence.  But  if  we  mean  to  feparate  two 
ideas  ;  then,  beiides  the  fubllantive  verb,  we  muft  alfo 
ufe  fome  particle  of  negation,  to  exprefs  this  repug- 
nance. The  propofition,  man  is  not  perfeB ,  may  ferve 
as  an  example  of  this  kind  ;  where  the  notion  of  pcr- 
feBion  being  removed  from  the  idea  of  man,  the  ne- 
gative particle  not  is  inferted  after  the  copula,  to  fig- 
nify  the  difagreement  between  the  fubjeiEl  and  predi- 
cate. ^    y- 

III.  Every   propofition  neceflarily   confidi  of  t'lefe J/°^°!^;^^    , 
three  parts  ;   but  then  it  is   not  alike  needful  that  they  t,,,,, ,;  g^- 
be  all  fcverally  expielTed  in  words  j  becaufe  the  copula  picd'tJ  by 

is  often  included  in  the  term  of  the  predicate,   as  when  "  '"'g''" 
.S  2  ^ve^'••°"^• 
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we  fay,  he  fits  ;  which  imports  ihe  fame 
.iiii..uiii:t.t.  jjj  jjjg  Latin  language,  a  fingle  word  has  often  th 
force  of  a  whole  fentence.  Tims  amhulat  is  the  fame 
as  ille  efl  ambulans  ;  a:no,  as  egofum  antans  ;  and  fo  in 
innumeralilc  other  inliances  :  by  which  it-  appears, 
;bat  we  are  not  fo  much  to  regard  the  number  of  words 
in  a  fentence,  as  the  ideas  they  rcprefcnt,  and  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  they  are  put  together.  For  wherever 
two  ideas  are  joined  or  difjoined  in  an  exprellion,  though 
ot  but  a  fingle  word  ;  it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  fub- 
jei-H,  predicate,  and  copula,  and  of  confequence  a  com- 
33  plete  propofition. 
Affirmat;-e  IV.  Vvhen  the  mind  joins  two  ideas,  \\e.  call  it  an 
(,^,gp^^^^_  "^/[OTrt^/tif  judgement  j  when  it  feparates  them,  a  ne- 
litions.  "  gathe  i  and  as  any  two  ideas  compared  together  muft 
neccflarily  either  agree  or  not  agree,  it  is  evident  that 
all  our  judgements  fall  under  thefe  tivo  divifions.  Hence 
likewile  the  propofitions  exprefling  thefe  judgements 
are  all  either  affirmative  or  negative.  An  affirmative 
propofition  connefts  the  predicate  with  the  fubjed,  as 
ajione  u  heavy  ;  a  negative  propofition  feparates  them, 
as  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil.  Affirmation  therefore 
is  the  fame  as  joining  two  ideas  together  ;  and  this  is 
done  by  means  of  the  copula.  Negation,  on  the  con- 
trary, marks  the  repugnance  between  the  ideas  com- 
pared ;  in  which  cafe  a  negative  particle  muft  be  call- 
ed in,  to  ihow  that  the  connexion  included  in  the 
^^  copula  does  not  take  place', 
rtlien  the  V.  Hence  v,  e  fee  the  reafon  of  the  rule  commonly 
laid  dcvn  by  logicians,  That  in  all  negative  propofi- 
tions the  negation  ought  to  afle6l  the  copula.  For  as 
the  copula,  when  placed  by  itfelf,  between  the  fubjcft 
and  the  predicate,  maniftftly  binds  them  together  ;  it  pofition,  Some 
is  evident,  that  in  order  to  render  a  propofition  ne- 
gative, the  particles  of  negation  mull  enter  it  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  dellroy  this  union.  In  a  word,  then 
only  are  two  ideas  disjoined  in  a  propofition,  when  the 
negative  particle  may  be  fo  referred  to  the  copula,  as 
to  break  the  affirmation  included  in  it,  and  undo  that 
connexion  lit  would  otherwife  eftablilh.  When  we 
fay,  for  infiance,  No  man  is  perfeR  ;  take  away  the 
negation,  and  the  copida  of  itfelf  plainly  unites  the 
ideas  in  the  propofition.  But  as  this  is  the  very  reverfe 
of  what  is  intended,  a  negative  mark  is  added,  to  lliow 
that  this  union  does  not  here  take  place.  The  nega- 
tion, therefore,  by  deftroying  the  effedl  of  the  copula, 
changes  the  very  nature  of  the  propofition,  infomuch 
that,  inllead  of  binding  two  ideas  together,  it  denotes 
their  feparation.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  fentence. 
The  man  ivho  departs  not  from  an  upright  behaviour  is 
beloved  of  God,  the  predicate /"f/ot/ff/ o/"Go(/ is  evidently 
affirmed  of  the  fubjeft  an  upright  man  :  fo  that,  not- 
withilanding  the  negative  particle,  the  prepofition  is 
ftill  affirmative.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  the  negation 
here  affeds  not  the  copula  ;  but,  making  properly  a 
part  of  the  fubjeft,  ferves,  with  other  terms  in  the  fen- 
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he  isjitting.     tence,  to  form   one  complex  idea,  of  wliich  the  predi-     ^Of 


negative 
particle 

disjoin 
ideas. 


cate  beloved  of  God  is  direflly  affirmed.  Judgement 

Chap.  HI.   Of  Univerfal  and  Particular  Propoflions, 

I.  The  next  confiderable  divifion  of  propofitions  isDivifionof 
into  univerfal  and  particular.  Our  ideas,  according  to  P'opofi- 
vvhat  has  been  already  obferved  in  the  Firll  Part,  «ie ^°i"^^'? 
all  fingular  as  they  enter  the  mind,  and  reprefent  in-and  parti- 
dividual  objefts.  But  as  by  abftrartion  we  can  rendercular. 
them  univerlal,  fo  as  to  comprehend  a  whole  clal's  of 
things,  and  iometimes  feveial  claifcs  at  once  j  hence 
the  terms  exprefiing  thefe  ideas  mull  be  in  like  man- 
ner univerfal.  If  therefore  we  fuppofe  any  general 
term  to  become  the  lubjttt  of  a  propofition,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  whatever  is  affirmed  of  the  abllraft  idea 
belonging  to  that  term,  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals to  which  that  idea  extends.  Thus,  when  we 
fay.  Men  are  mortal ;  we  conlider  mortality,  not  as 
confined  to  one  or  any  number  of  particular  men,  but 
as  what  may  be  affirmed  without  reilriclion  of  the 
whole  fpecies.  By  this  means  the  propofition  becomes 
as  general  as  the  idea  which  makes  the  fubjeft  of  it  ; 
and  indeed  derives  its  univerfality  entirely  from  that 
idea,  being  more  or  lei's  fo  according  as  this  may  be 
extended  to  more  or  fewer  individuals.  But  it  is  fur- 
ther to  be  obfervtd  of  thefe  general  terms,  that  they 
iometimes  enter  a  propofition  in  their  full  latitude,  as  in 
the  example  given  above  ;  and  I'oKietimcs  appear  with 
a  mark  of  limitation.  In  this  laft  cafe  we  are  given  to 
underlland,  that  the  predicate  agrees  not  to  the  whole 
univv-rfal  idea,  but  only  to  a  part  of  it  ;  as  in  the  pro- 
are  wife  :  For  here  wifdom  is  not 
ffirmed  of  every  particular  man,  but  reftrained  to  a 
few  of  the  human  fpecies  (b).  ,^ 

II.  Now  from  this  dlflcrent  appearance  of  the  ge-Propofi- 
neral  idea  that    conftitutes  the  fubjeft  of    any  judge- *'o".5  ""'- 
ment,  arifes   the   divifion  of  propofitions  into  univirfal'if^^^}'^^"^ 
'ana  particular.     An  uiuverlal  propofition  is  that  where-isfo^  with- 
in the  fubjeof  is  fome  general  term  taken  in  its  full  la- out  a  mark 
titucie  ;  infomuch  that  the  predicate  agrees  to  all  the »/ '■^'*"<=-' 
individuals    comprehended    under  it,   if  it    denotes    a"°"" 
proper    fpecies  ;    and  to  all    the    feveral   fpecies,    and 
if  it  marks  an  idea  of  a  higher  order. 
every,  no,  none,   &c.  are  the  proper 


their  individuals. 
The  words  all, 

figns  of  this  univerfality  ;  and  as  they  feldom  fail  to 
accompany  general  truths,  fo  they  are  the  moll  obvi- 
ous criterion  whereby  to  diflinguiffi  them.  All  ani- 
mals have  a  power  of  beginning  motion.  This  is  an 
univerfal  propofition  ;  as  we  know  from  the  word  all 
prefixed  to  the  fubjeft  animals,  which  denotes  that  it 
mufl  be  taken  in  its  full  extent.  Hence  the  power  of 
beginning  motion  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  animals.  37 

III.   A  particular    propofition    has  in  like    manner PropoC-     , 

fome  general  term  for  its  fubieft  ;  but  with  a  mark  of  "°,"*  P""" 
°  J        '  V     -.  .■      cular  where 

limitation ,-       ^^_ 

verlal  fub- 

jeft  appean 

(p.)  See  the  preceding  note,   where  it  is   demonftrated  that  the  terms  alone,  and  not   the   ideas,  are  in  ''sal'ty  oj'iin^it'a- 
generol.     The  term  man  is  eijually  applicable  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race;    and  theiefore,   what  is   af-jjo^. 
firmed  or  denied  of  tnen  in  general,   is  affirmed   or  denied  of  all  the  individuals,   without  regard  to  their  difcrimi- 
nating   qualities.      Some  is  a   definitive    word    (fee  Gr.'^MMAr),  which,   prefixed   to   the   word   man,   limits  the 
fignification   <A  xViX  general  term  ;  and  therefore  what  is  affirmed  of  /fc//;ir  rac;7,   is   affirmed   only   oi  part   of  the 
race,   but  that  fart  itfelf  is  not  afcertained. 
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Of  lim'tation  added,  to  denote,  that  tl:e  predicate  a«rrees 
jjgemfnt.  o„i^  to  fome  of  the  indiWduals  comurehended  under  a 
'~  »  ipecie?,  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  Ipocies  belonging  to 
any  genus,  and  not  to  the  whole  univerfal  idea.  Thus, 
Home  J}ones  are  heavier  titan  iron  ;  Some  men  have  an 
uncommon  /hare  of  prudence.  \i\  the  lall  of  thefe  propo- 
fition?,  the  fulijei^  fame  »jm  implies  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals,  comprehenried  uider  a  iingle  fpecits. 
In  the  former,  where  the  fubjed  ;s  a  genus  that  ex- 
tends to  a  great  variety  of  diiHnifk  cl^U'es,  fame  flones 
may  not  only  imply  any  number  of  particular  Itones, 
but  alfo  feverrd  whole  Iptcies  of  llones,  inafmuch  as 
there  may  be  not  a  few  with  the  property  there  de- 
fcribed.  Hsnce  we  fee,  that  a  proportion  does  not 
ceafe  to  be  particular  by  the  predicate's  agreeing  to  a 
whole  fpecies,  unlefs  that  fpecies,  lingly  and  dilUnft- 
ly  conSdered,  makes  alfo  the  fubjecl  of  which  we  af- 
firm or  deny. 

IV.  There  is  ftill  one  fpecies  of  propofitions  that 
remains  to  be  defcribed,  and  which  the  more  dclerves 
our  notice,  as  it  is  not  yet  agreed  among  logicians  to 
which  of  the  two  clafTes  mentioned  above  they  ought 
to  be  referred  •,  namely,  Jingii/ar  propofitions,  or  thofe 
where  the  fubjecl  is  an  individual.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  following  :  Sir  Ifaac  Xeivfon  was  the  itruentor  of 
^fluxions ;  This  booh  contains  many  ufeful  Iru'.hs,  What 
occafions  fome  difficulty  as  to  the  proper  rank  of  thefe 
propoliiions  is,  that,  tlie  fubjecl  being  taken  according 
to  the  whole  of  its  extenlion,  they  fometimes  have 
the  fame  effect  in  reafoiing  as  univerfals.  But  if  it 
be  conlidered  that  they  are  in  truth  the  moll  limited 
kind  of  particular  propofitions,  and  that  no  propofition 
can  with  any  propriety  be  called  univerfal  but  where 
t'le  fubjecl  is  fome  univerfal  idea  ;  we  lliall  not  be  long 
in  determining  to  which  clafs  tiiey  ought  to  be  refer-, 
red.  When  we  fay,  Some  books  contain  ufeful  truths; 
the  propofition  is  particular,  becaufe  the  general  term 
appec;rs  with  a  mark  of  refiriclion.  If  therefore  we 
lay,  Tiiis  booh  contains  ufeful  truths  ;  it  is  evident  that 
the  propofition  mull  be  llill  more  particular,  as  the  li- 
mitation implied  in  the  word  this,  is  of  a  more  confin- 
ed nature  than  in  the  former  cafe. 
I  ^  V.  We  fee,  therefore,  that  all  propofitions  are  either 

iddivi-  offirmali'ce  or  negative;  nor  is  it  lels  evident,  that  \\\ 
m  of  pro-  both  cafes  they  may  be  univerfal  o\  particular.  Hence 
'fitions.  arifes  that  celebrated  fourfold  divifion  of  them  into 
univerfal  afjirimitive  and  univerfal  negative,  particu- 
lar ajirmaiive  and  particular  negative,  which  compre- 
hends indeed  all  their  varieties.  The  ufe  of  this 
method  of  diftinguilhing  them  will  appear  more  fully 
af:erwards,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  reafoning  and 
fyllogifm. 

Chap.  IV.   Of  Ahfolute  and  Conditional  P ropof.tions . 

jj.4°  .  I.  The  objects  about  which  we  are  chiefly  conver- 

qualitics  '^"^  '"  ^'^'^  world,  are  all  of  a  nature  liable  to  change. 

oeflen-    What  may   be  .-;ffirmed   of  them    at  one  time,  cannot 

1  and  ac- often   at    ancthcr  ;  and  it  makes  no  fmall  part  of  our 

lentaJ.      knouledge   to   dillinguilh  rightly  thefe  variations,  and 

trace  the  reafons  upon  which  ihey   depend.     For  it  is 

obfervablc,  that  araidft  all  the    vicilFitudes  of    nature, 

fome  things  remain  conilat^t  and  invariable  ;  nor  even 

are  the  dunges,  to  which  we  fee  others  liable,  eflfeft- 

td  but  in    confequence  of    uniform  and    fteady   laws, 
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which,  when  known,  arc  fufKcient   to  direct  us  i:i  out        Ci 
judgements  about  them.     Hence   philofophcrs,   in   di-'l'''"'""'"^', 
llin^uiihing   the  objeifts  of  our  perception  into  various         ^ 
claffes,    have    been    very    cartful    to    note,    that    fome 
properties  belong  elTcntially  to  the  general  idea,  fo  as 
not  to  be  feparable  from  it   but  by   dellroying  its  very 
nature  ;  while  others  are  only  accidental,  and  may   lie 
affirmed    or  denied    of   it    in    different    cirtumflaiices. 
Thus  Iblidity,  a  yellow  colour,  and  great  weight,   are 
confidered   as   elTcntial  qualities  of  gold  :   but  whether 
it  (hall  exill  as  an   uniform  conjoined  mafs,  is  not  alike 
neceffary.     We    fee    that    by  a  proper    menftruum    it 
may  be  reduced   to  a  fine   powder,  and  that  an   intenfe 
heat  will  bring  it  Into  a  Hate  of  fufion.  41 

II.  From  this  diverfity  in  the  feveral  qualities  of^^ence  a 
things  arifes  a  confiderabk  difference  as  to  the  man- ™"''^!''.* 
ner  of  our  judging  about  them.  For  all  fuch  proper- flt'^i^  q^' 
ties  as  are  infeparable  from  objefls  when  confidered  manner  of 
as  belonging  to  any  genus  or  fpecies,  are  affirmed  ab- judging, 
folutely  and  without  referve  of  that  general  idea. 
Thus  we  fay,  Gold  is  very  voeighty  ;  Ajlone  is  hard ; 
Animals  have  a  power  of felf  motion.  But  in  the  cafe 
of  mutual  or  accidental  qualities,  as  they  depend  up- 
on ibme  other  confideration  diftind  from  the  general 
idea  ;  that  alfo  mull  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  or- 
der to  form  an  accurate  judgement.  Should  we  affirm, 
for  inftance,  of  fome  liones,  that  they  are  very  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  rolling  motion  j  the  propofition,  while  it 
remains  in  this  general  form,  cannot  with  any  advan- 
tage be  introduced  into  our  reafonings.  Aj\  aptnefs 
to  receive  that  mode  of  motion  flows  from  the  figure 
of  the  llone  ;  which,  as  it  may  vary  infinitely,  our 
judgement  then  only  becomes  applicable  and  determi- 
nate, when  the  particular  figure,  of  which  volubility  is 
a  confequence,  is  alfo  taken  into  the  account.  Let  us 
then  bring  in  this  other  confideration,  and  the  propo- 
fition will  run  as  folloivs  :  Stones  of  a  fpherical form  are 
eafjy  put  into  a  rolling  motion.  Here  we  fee  the  condition 
upon  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed,  and  therefore 
know  in  what  particular  cafes  the  propofition  may  be 
applied,      _  _  .^^ 

HI.  This  confideration  of  propofitions  rcfpefling  the -WTiich 
manner  in  which  the  predicate   is  affirmed   of  the  fub- gives  rife 
jeft  gives  rife  to  the  divifion  of  them  into  abfolute  and  J.° '''^ Z*™" 
conditional.       Abfolute    piopofitions    are   thofe  "'herein  '°^j?,^°^_ 
we  affirm  fome   property  infeparable   from   the   idea  of  to  abfolute 
the  fubjecl,   and  which  therefore  belongs  to  it  in  alland  condi- 
poffible  cafes  :  as,   God  is  infnitfly  wife  ;    Virtue  tends^^°"^^ 
to  the  ultimate  hoppinefs  of  man.      But  where  the  predi- 
cate  is   not   necfffarily  connefled  widi  the  idea  of  the 
fubjefl,   unlefs   upon   fome   confideration   diilinft  from 
that    idea,    there  the    propofition  is  called  conditional. 
The  reafon  of  the  name  is  taken   from   the  fuppofition 
annexed,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  condition,  and  may 
be  expreffed  as  fuch,  thus  :   If  aflone  is   expofed  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  it  voill  contraEl  jotne  degree  of  heat  ;  If 
a  river  runs  in  a  very  declining  channel,  its  rapidity  will 
cotflanthj  increafe. 

IV.  There  is  not  any  thing  of  greater  importance  The  great 
in  philofopby  than  a  due  attention  to.  this  divifion  of'mportance 
propofitions.  If  we  are  careful  never  to  affirm  things  °'^''''^'^'^''" 
abfolutely  but  where  the  ideas  are  infeparably  con-f"^^^" 
joined  ;  and  if  in  our  other  judgements  we  diilhiftly  propofi- 
mark  the  conditions  which  determine  the  predicate  totionsdefer- 
bclong  to  the   fubiefl  ;  we  (hall   be  the  lefs  liable  to^na^c. 

roillake 
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miftake  in  applying  general  truths  to  the  particular 
^  concerns  of  human  life.  It  is  owing  to  the  exa£l  ob- 
fervance  of  this  rule  that  mathematicians  have  been  fo 
happy  in  their  difcoveries,  and  that  what  they  demon- 
flrate  of  magnitude  in  general  may  be  applied  with 
eafe  in  all  obvious  occurrences. 

V.  The  truth  of  it  is,  particular  propofitions  are 
then  known  to  be  true,  when  we  can  trace  their  con- 
nexion with  univerfals  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  the  great 
bufinefs  of  fcience  to  find  out  genera!  truths  that  may 
be  applied  with  fafety  in  all  obvious  inftances.  Now  fame  degree  of  li 
the    great   advantage    arifing    from    determining  with      and    one    predicate 
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r      the  mind,     R. 

defires.     And  fo  of  honours.  Judgemen 

II.  Logicians  have  divided  thefe  compound  propo-  '^ 
fitions  into  a  great  many  different  claffes  j  but,  in  our  Thepropi 
opinion,  not  with  a  due  regard  to  their  proper  defi- notion  of 
nition.  Thus  conditionals,  cuufais,  re/atives,  &.c.  are '^o^pounc 
mentioned  as  fo  many  dillinft  fpecies  of  this  kind,P™P°^^|; 
though  in  faft  they  are  no  more  than  fimple  propo- 
fitions. To  give  an  indance  of  a  conditional  ;  if  a 
ft  one  is  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  it  -will  contraB 
at.  Here  we  have  but  one  fubjefl 
for    the    complex  expreffion,    A 


ulcertauK 


care   the  conditions  upon  which   one   idea  may   be  af-    fone  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  conftitutes  the  pr 
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firmed  or  denied  of  another  is  this  :  that  thereby  par 
ticular  propofitions  really  become  univerfal,  may  be 
introduced  with  certainty  into  our  reafonings,  and 
ferve  as  ftandards'to  conduft  and  regulate  our  judge- 
ments. To  illuftrate  this  by  a  familiar  inllance  :  if  we 
fay,  Some  -water  aHs  very  forcibly  ;  the  propofition  is 
particular  ;  and  as  the  conditions  on  which  this  for- 
cible aftion  depends  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  as  yet  un- 
certain in  what  cafes  it  may  be  applied.  Let  us  then 
fupply  thefe  conditions,  and  the  propofition  will  run 
thus  :  Water  conveyed  in  fiifficient  quantity  along  affeep  are  compl 
defcent  aEls  very  forcibly.     Here  we   have  an  univerfal  ' 

judgement,  inafrauch  as  the  predicate  forcible  aBion 
may  be  afcribed  'to  all  water  under  the  circumftances 
mentioned.  Nor  is  it  lefs  evident  that  the  propofition 
in  this  new  form  is  of  eafy  application  ;  and  in  faCi  we 
find  that  men  do  apply  it  in  inftances  where  the  forci- 
ble aclion  of  water  is  required  5  as  in  corn-mills  and 
many  other  works  of  art. 

Chap.  V.   Of  Simple  and  Compound  Propofitions. 

I.  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  propofitions,  where 
only  two  ideas  are  compared  together.  Thefe  are  in 
the  general  called  /fw/i/c  ;  becaufe,  having  but  one  fub- 
jeiJl  and  one  predicate,  they  are  the  effefl  of  a  fimple 
judgement  that  admits  of  no  fubdivifion.  But  if  it  fo 
happens  that  feveral  ideas  offer  themfelves  to  our 
thoughts  at  once,  whereby  we  are  led  to  affirm  the 
fame  thing  of  different  objefts,  or  different  things  of 
the  fame  objedf  ;  the  propofitions  exprelTing  thefe 
judgements  are  called  fOOT/>5«n(/:  becaufe  they  may  be 
refolved  into  as  many  others  as  there  are  fubje6ls  or 
predicates  in  the  whole  complex  determination  on  the 
mind.  Thus,  God  is  infinitely  wife  and  infinitely  power- 
ful. Here  there  are  two  predicates,  infinite  ivifdom  and 
infinite  power,  both   affirmed   of  the  fame  fubjeft  ;  and 


per  fubjed  of  this  propofition,  and  is  no  more  th; 
one  determined  idea.  The  fame  thing  happens  in 
caufals.  Rehohoam  was  unhappy  becaufe  he  followed  evil 
counfel.  There  is  here  an  appearance  of  two  propo- 
fitions arifing  from  the  complexity  of  the  exprelTion  ; 
but  when  we  come  to  confider  the  matter  more  near- 
ly, it  is  evident  that  we  have  but  a  Cngle  lubjeil  and 
predicate.  The  purfuit  of  evil  counfel  brought  mijery 
upon  Rehohoam.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  render 
a  propofition  compound,  that  the  fubjec^  and  predicate 
notions,  requiring  fometiraes  a  whole  icn- 
tence  to  eXprefs  them  :  for  in  this  cafe  the  comparifon 
is  ftill  confined  to  two  ideas,  and  conftitutes  what  we 
call  a  fimple  judgement.  But  where  there  are  feveral 
fubjeffs  or  predicates,  or  both,  as  the  affirmation  or 
negation  may  be  alike  extended  to  them  all,  the  propo- 
fition expreltmg  fuch  a  judgement  is  truly  a  colleflion 
of  as  many  fimple  ones  as  there  are  different  ideas  com- 
pared. Confining  ourfelves  therefore  to  this  more 
ftrift  and  jufl  notion  of  compound  propofitions,  they 
are  all  reducible  to  two  kinds,  viz.  copulatives  and  dif- 
junSives. 

III.  A  copulative  propofition  is,  where  the  fubjefts 
and  predicates  are  fo  linked  toi^ether,  that  they  may  propo(iri-| 
be  all  feverally  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another.  Of™p'„fJ*! 
this  nature  are  the  examples  of  compound  propofitions 
given  above.  Riches  and  honours  are  apt  to  elate  the 
mind,  and  increafe  the  number  of  our  defires.  Neither 
kings  nor  people  are  exempt  from  death.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  the  two  predicates  may  be  affirmed  feverally  of 
each  fubjeft,  whence  we  have  four  diltinfl  propofitions. 
The  other  furniihes  an  example  of  the  negative  kind, 
where  the  fame  predicate,  being  disjoined  from  both 
fubjefts,  may  be  alfo  denied  of  them  in  feparale  pro- 
pofitions. 48 

IV.  The  other  fpecies  of  compound  propofitions  are  or  disju:i 
thofe  called  disjunftives  j  in  which,  comparing  feveral '^'^■^• 


accordingly  the  propofition  may  be  refolved  into  two  predicates  with  the  fame  fubjecl,  we  affirm  that 
others  ;  affirming  thefe  predicates  feverally.  In  like  of  them  neceffarily  belongs  to  it,  but  leave  the  parti- 
manner  in  the  propofition,  Neither  kings  nor  people  are  cular  predicate  undetermined.  If  any  one,  for  example, 
exempt  from  death  ;  the  predicate  is  denied  of  both  fub-  fays.  This  world  either  exifls  of  itfelf,  or  is  the  work  of 
jeds,  and  may  therefore  be  feparated  from  them  in  di-  fame  all-wife  and  powerful  caufe,  it  is  evident  that  one 
flin£l  propofitions.  Nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that  if  a  com-  of  the  two  predicates  muft  belong  to  the  world  ;  but 
plex  judgement  confiils  of  feveral  fubjeds  and  predi-  as  the  propofition  determines  not  which,  it  is  therefore 


cates,  It  may  be  refolved  into  as  many  fimple  propofi- 
tions as  are  the  number  of  different  ideas  compared 
together.  Riches  and  honours  are  apt  to  elate  the  mind, 
and  increafe  the  number  of  our  defires.  In  this  judge- 
ment there  are  two  fubjefts  and  two  predicates,  and  it 
is  at  the  fame  time  apparent  tliat  it  may  be  refolved 
into  four  dilUn£t  propofitions.     Riches  are  apt  to  elate 


of  the  kind  we  call  disjunSlive,  Such  too  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  fun  either  moves  round  the  earth,  or  is  the 
centre  about  which  the  earth  revolves.  Frtendjhip  finds 
men  equal,  or  makes  them  fo.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  pro- 
pofitions of  this  clafs,  fuppofing  them  'to  be  exad  in 
point  of  form,  tliat  upon  determining  the  particular 
predicate,  the  reft  are  of  cuirfe  to  be  removed  :  or  if 

all 
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all  the  predicates  but  one  are  removed,  that  one  necef- 
■  farily  takes  place.  Thus,  in  the  example  given  above  ; 
if  ive  allow  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  fome  wife  and 
powerful  caufe,  we  of  courfe  deny  it  to  be  felf-exift- 
ent  ;  or  if  we  deny  it  to  be  felf-exiftent,  we  mull  ne- 
celTarily  admit  that  it  was  produced  by  fome  wife  and 
powerful  caufe.  Now  this  particular  manner  of  link- 
ing the  predicates  together,  fo  that  the  eifablilhing  one 
difplaces  all  the  relt ;  or  the  excluding  all  but  one 
neceffarily  eftablilhes  that  one  ;  cannot  otherwife  be 
eftVcled  than  by  means  of  disjunElive  particles.  And 
hence  it  is  that  propolitions  of  this  clafs  take  their 
names  from  thefe  particles  which  make  fo  neceffary  a 
part  of  them,  and  indeed  conftitute  their  very  nature 
conlidered  as  a  dilfinft  fpecies. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Divif.on  of  Propojitions  into  Self-evi- 
dent and  DcmonJhaliU. 

I.  When  any  propofition  is  offered  to  the  view  of 
the  mind,  if  the  terms  in  which  it  is  exprefled  be 
underllood  ;  upon  comparing  the  ideas  together,  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  alTerted  is  either  immedi- 
ately perceived,  or  found  to  lie  beyond  the  prelent 
reach  of  the  underrtanding.  In  the  tirll  cal'e  the  pro- 
pofition is  faid  to  be  felf  evident,  and  admits  not  of 
any  proof,  becaufe  a  bare  attention  to  the  ideas  them- 
felves  produces  full  conviftion  and  certainty  ;  nor  is 
it  poffible  to  call  in  any  thing  more  evident  by  way  of 
confirmation.  But  where  the  connexion  or  repug- 
nance comes  not  fo  readily  under  the  infpeftion  of  the 
mind,  there  we  rauft  have  recourfe  to  reafoning  ; 
and  if  by  a  clear  feries  of  proofs  we  can  make  out  the 
truth  propofed,  infomuch  that  felf-evidence  lliall  ac- 
company every  ftcp  of  the  procedure,  we  are  then 
able  to  demonftrate  what  we  affert,  and  the  propofi- 
tion itfelf  is   faid  to  be  dematiRrable.     When  we  aihrm. 


I    c. 

refearches  we  employ  only  fuch  principles  as  iiav-e 
this  charafler  of  felf-evidente,  and  apply  them  accord--'"'' 
ing  to  the  rules  to  be  afterwards  explained,  wc  lliall 
be  in  no  danger  of  error  in  advancing  from  one  dif- 
covery  to  another.  For  this  we  may  appeal  to  the 
writings  of  the  mathematicians,  which,  being  condud- 
ed  by  the  exprefs  model  here  mentioned,  are  an  incon- 
tetfable  proof  of  the  firmnefs  and  flaoility  of  human 
knowledge,  when  built  upon  fo  fure  a  foundation.  For 
not  only  have  the  propofitions  of  tliis  fcrence  flood  the 
tell  of  ages  ;  but  are  fou;id  attended  with  that  inviuci- 
ble  evidence,  as  forces  the  alTent  of  all  who  duly  con- 
Cdcr  the  proofs  upon  which  they  are  elfablilhed.  Since 
the  m Litheinaticians  are  univerlally  allowed  to  have  hit 
upon  the  right  method  of  arriving  at  unkno-vn  truths, 
fince  they  have  been  the  happieft  in  the  choice  as  well 
as  the  application  of  their  principles,  it  may  not  be 
amil's  to  explain  here  their  method  of  Hating  felf-evi- 
dcnt  propofitions,  and  applying  them  to  the  purpofes  of 
demonftration.  -j 

IV.  Firll  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  have  Defuiaions 
been  very  careful   in  afcertaining  their  ideas,  and  tix-^^gfeat 
ing  the  fignification    of  their  terms.      For  this   purpofe  '  5  ^ '". 
they   begin  with   defnilions,  in  which  the  meaning  oi^^^  g^;, 
their  words   is   fo   diftinftly  explained,  that   they  can-dencj  •n 
not  fail  to   excite   in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  reader  knowledge, 
the  very    fame  ideas  as  are  annexed  to  them   by  the 
writer.      And  indeed  the   cleaniefs  and  irrefift ible  evi- 
dence of  mathematical  knowledge  is   owing  to  nothing 
fo  much  as  this  care  in  laying  the  foundation.      V.'here 
the    relation   between   any  two  ideas  is  accurately  and 
juflly  traced,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  another  to  com- 
prehend that   relation,   if  in  fetting  himfelf  to  difcover 
it  he  brings  the  very  fame  ideas  into  comparifon.      But 
it,  on  the  contrary,  he   affixes  to  his   words  ideas  dif- 
ferent   from   thole   that  were   in   the  mind  of  him  who 
firll  advanced  the  demonlfration  ;  it  is  evident   that  as 
the    fame    ideas    are    not   compared,  the  fame  relation- 


for  inftance,  that  it  is  impojjib/e  for  the  fame  thing  to  be      cannot   iubfift,  infomuch   that  a  propofil 


be 


and  not  to  he ;  whoever  underllands  the  terms  made 
u'e  of  perceives  at  firll  glance  the  truth  of  what  is  af- 
ferted,  nor  can  he  by  any  efforts  bring  himfelf  to  be- 
lieve the  contrary.  The  propofition  therefore  is  ff- 
evident,  and  fuch  that  it  is  impofiible  by  reafoning  to 
make  it    plainer ;  becaufe  there  is  no  truth  more  ob- 


je6led  as  falfe,  which,  had  the  terms  been  rightly  un- 
derllood,  mull  have  appeared  incontellably  true.  A 
fquare,  for  inllance,  is  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal 
right  lines,  joined  together  at  right  angles.  Here  the 
nature  of  the  angles  makes  no  lefs  a  part  of  the  idea 
than  the  equality   of  the   fides  :    and  many  properties 


vious   or   better  known,   from  which   as  a  confequence      demonllrated  of  the  fquare  flow  entirely  fri 


it  may  be  deduced.  But  if  we  fay.  This  world  had  a 
beginning ;  the  affertion  is  indeed  equally  true,  but 
fliines  not  forth  with  the  fame  degree  of  evidence. 
We  find  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  world 
could  be  made  out  of  nothing  :  and  are  not  brought 
to  a  free  and  full  confent,  until  by  reafoning  we  ar- 
rive  at  a   clear  view  of  the   abfurdity  involved  in  the 


being' 


a  retlangular  figure.  If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  man, 
who  has  formed  a  partial  notion  of  a  fquare,  compre- 
hending only  the  equality  of  its  fides,  without  regard 
to  the  angles,  reading  fome  demonftration  that  implies 
alfo  this  latter  confideration  ;  it  is  plain  he  would  re- 
jecl  it  as  not  univerfally  true,  inafmuch  as  it  could  not 
be    applied    where    the    fides  were  joiaed  together  at 


contrary  fuppofition.      Hence   this   propofition  is  of  the      equal  angles.     For  this  laft  figure,  anfwering  ftill  to  his 
kind  wc  call  detnonjlrnh/e,  inafmuch   as  its  truth  is   not 
immediately  perceived   by  the   mind,  but  yet  may  be 
made   appear   by   means    of  others    more   known    and 


idea  of  a  fquare,  would   be  yet  found  without  the  pro- 
perty   affigned    to    it    in    the    propofition.     But  if  he 


It  truths 
•6r(l 
nciples 
•eafor.- 


obvious,   whence  it   follows   as  an  unavoidable  confe- 
quence. 

II.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  reafon- 
ing is  employed  only  about  demonllrable  propofitions, 
and  that  our  intuitive  and  ftlf-evident  perceptions  are 
the  ultimate  foundation  on  which  it  refls. 

III.  Self-evident  propofitions  furniffi  the  firft  prin- 


comes  afterwards  to  correal  his  notion,  and  render  his 
idea  complete,  he  will  then  readily  ovrn  the  truth  and, 
juftnefs  of  the  demonilration. 


much  to  the  improvement  and  certainty  of  human  with  thtn 
knowledge,  as  the  having  determinate  ideas,  and'"^"'-"'^ '' 
keeping  them  lleady  and  invariable  in  all  our  dif-'^^'^^^'^''' 
courfes  and  reafonings  about  them.  And  on  this  ac-the  triith: 
ciples  of  reafoning  )    and  it  is  certain,  that  if  in  our     count  it  is,  that  mathematicians,  as  was  before  obferved,  they  ad- 

alwayi,'»*n<^- 
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'^'  always  benln  by  <lefining  tV.eir  terrrs,  and  difiiiiflly  un- 
genK  nt.  f,;i  jj„y  ^],g  notioi^s  they  are  intended  to  ixprefs. 
Kence  fuch  as  apply  themrelves  to  thefe  ftudies  have 
fxaflly  the  fame  views  of  things  :  and,  bringing  al- 
ways the  very  fame  ideas  into  coraparifon,  readily  dif- 
cern  the  relations  between  them.  It  is  likewife  of 
importance,  in  every  demoiillration,  to  eiprefs  the  fame 
u!  a  invariably  by  the  fame  word.  From  this  prafli'.-e 
ni.'Miematicians  never  deviate  ;  and  if  it  be  neceflary  in 
tlcir  demonftrations,  where  the  reader's  comprehenfion 
is  aided  by  a  diagram,  it  is  much  more  fo  in  all  reafon- 
ings  about  moral  or  intelle<51ual  truths  where  the  ideas 
cannot  h-t  reprefented  by  a  diagram.  The  obferv.ition 
of  this  rule  m  ly  fometimes  be  produftive  of  ill-fcund- 
ing  periods;  but  v\hen  truth  is  the  obj eel, yoani ought 
to  be  defpiled. 

VI.  When  the   mathematicians  have  taken  this  firft 

ftep,  and  made  known  the  ideas  whofe  relations  they 

to  lay  down 

as  a  founda- 


53 
Hie  cfta- 
bliftiing  of 

principles,  .  ■         „.  ,    • 

the  fecond    intend   to  mveihgate  ;  their  next  care 
ftep  in  ma-  fome  felf-evident  truths,  which  may  ferve 
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dicate  muil  come  under  the  immediite  infpeftion  of  the  Of 
mind  ;  fo  in  a  poftulate,  not  only  the  polTibility  of  the  ■|"'^j^"'t 
thing  afferted  maft  be  evident  at  firli  vievi%  but  alfo  *~ 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  eiFetled.  For  where 
this  manner  is  not  of  itfelf  apparent,  the  propofition 
comes  under  tiie  ntition  of  the  demonftrabie  kind  and 
is  treated  as  fuch  by  geometrical  writers.  Thus,  to 
dra-j.'  a  right  line  from  one  p'Ant  to  aniilier,  is  affuraed 
by  Euclid  as  a  pollula'.e,  becaufe  the  manner  of  doing 
it  is  fo  obvious,  as  to  require  no  previous  teaching. 
But  then  it  is  not  equally  evident,  how  we  are  to  con- 
ftruS  an  equilateral  triangle.  For  tliis  reafon  he  ad- 
vances it  as  a  demonftrabie  propofition,  lays  down  rules 
for  the  exacl  performance,  and  at  the  fame  time  proves, 
that  if  thefe  rules  are  followed,  the  figure  will  be  juftly 
defcribcd.  ^  j^ 

IX    Thi«  leads  us  to  take  notice,  that  as  felf-evident  and  dan  | 

truths  are  diilinguifhcd  into  different  kinds,  according '^'■'^-'^  P  | 

as  they  are  fpeculative  or  practical ;  fo  is  it  alfo  with  f^  (),"*"/  i 

A    demonftrabie  fpecula-  and  pro.' 


demonftrabie    propoiitions. 
thematical  tion  for    their    future    reafonings.      And    here    indeed      live  propofition  is   by  mathematicians  called  a  theorem,  blemi 
Knowledge.  {}jpy  proceed  with  remarkable   circumfpeftion,  admit-      Such   is  the   famous  47th   propofition  of  the  firft  book 
ting  no    principles    but  what    flow    immediately  from      of  the  Elements,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fythago- 
thcir  definitions,  and  necelTarily  force  themfelves  upon      ric  theorem,    from    its    fuppofed   inventor   Pythagoras, 

-■   -■  ■  '  -         -..----•--  ^~  -•--  :j---      tl...  _      ^J2_  "that   in  every  right-angled  triangle,  the  fquare 

defcribed  upon  the  fiJe  fubtending  the  right  angle  is 
equal  to  both  the  fquares  defcribed  upon  the  fides  con- 
taining the  right  angle."  On  the  other  hand,  a  de- 
monftrabie pradical  propofition  is  called  z  problem  ;  as 
where  Euclid  teaches  us  to  defcribe  a  fquare  upo.T  a 
given  r'ght  line.  ^. 

X.   It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,    that,   befides  the  Coroi: 
four  kinds  of  propofitions   already   mentioned,  mathe-areo' 
maticians    have    alfo  a  fifth,    known  by  the  name  ofj}*^   ' 
corollaries.     Thefe  are  ufually  fubjoined  to  theorems  or  j^,,^; 
problems,  and  ditfer  from  them  only  in  this  :  that  they  bleiu- 
flow   from  what  is   there  demonftrUed  in  fo  obvious  a 
manner  as   to  difcover  their  dependence  upon  the  pro- 
pofition fvhence  they  are  deduced,    almoft  as  foon  as 
propofed.     Thus   Euclid  having  demonftrated,   "  that 
in  every  risht-lined   triangle  all  the  three  angles  taken 
together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles;"  adds  by  way 
of  corollary,  "  that  all  the  three  angles  of  any  one  tri- 
angle taken  together  are  equal  to  all  the  three  angles 


a  mind  in    any  degree   attentive  to  its  ideas.     Thus  a 

circle  is  a  figure  formed   by  a   right  line  moving  round 

fome  fixed   point   in   the  fame  plane.     The  fixed  point 

round  which   the  line   is  fuppofed  to  move,  and  where 

one  of  its  extremities  terminates,  is  called  the  centre  of 

the  circle.      The  other  extremity,    which   is  conceived 

to  be  carried  round  until  it  returns  to  the  point  whence 

it  firft  fet  out,  defcribes  a  curve  running  into  itfelf,  and 

termed  the  circumference.      All  right  lines  drawn  from 

the  centre  to  the  circumference  are  called  radii.     From 

thefe    definitions  compared,  geometricians    derive    this 

fclf-e\ident  truth  ;  that  the  radii  of  the  fame  circle  are 

^^        all  equal  to  one  another. 

Propofi-  VII,  V/e  now  obferve,  that  in   all  propofitions  we 

tions  divi-    either  affirm    or   deny  fome   property  of  the  idea   that 

dedintofpe-ggjjQjj         the  fubiediof  our  iudeement,  or  we  maintain 

pra(flicaL     that  lomething  may  be  done  or  ettrcted.      1  he  nrlt  lort 

are  called  fpeculative  propofitions,  as  in  the  example 

mentioned  above,  the  radii  of  the  fame   circle  are  all 

equal  one  to  another.  The  others  are  called  proBical,  for 


reafon  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned;  thus,  r/;d/ a  njf/;/     of  any  other  triangle  taken  together:    which  is   evi 


line  may  be  drawn  from  one  point  to  another  is  a  prafti- 
cal   propofition  ;    inafmuch   as   it  expreffed   that  fome- 
55         thing  may  be  done. 
Hence  ma-       VIII.    From   this   twofold   confideration  of  propofi- 


thematic 
principles 
diftinguiih. 
ed  into  axi. 
oms  and 
^flulates; 


tions  anfes  the  twofold  divifion  of  mathematical  prin- 
ciples into  axioms  and  pollulates.  By  an  axiom  they 
underftand  any  felf  evident  fpeculative  truth  ;  as,  That 


dent  at  firft  fight ;  becaufe  in  all  cafes  they  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  and  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  . 

XI.  The  fcholia  of  mathematicians  are  indifferently  5^]^^^;^ 
annexed  to  definitions,  propofitions,  or  corollaries ;  fcri-e  th 
and  anfwer  the  fame  purpofcs  as  annotations  upon  a  puq>off 
ciaiTic  aatlior.      For  in  them  occafion  is  taken  to  ex- •''""°''"' ' 


the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts :   That  things  equal  to      plain  ^vhatever  may  appear  intricate   and   obfcure   in  a  ^ 


one  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  But  a 
felf-evident  praflical  propofition  is  what  they  call  a 
poflulate.  Such  are  thofe  of  Euclid  ;  that  a  finite  right 
line  may  he  continued  dire&ly  forwards  ;  that  a  circle 
may  be  defcribed  about  any  centre  with  any  diftance. 
And  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  as  in  an  axiom  the 
agreement  or  difagrcement  between  the  fubje£l  and  pre- 


train  ct  reainnmg  ;  to  anfwer  objedlions  ;  to  teach  the 
aop'icstion  and  v.fes  of  propofitions;  to  lay  open  the 
original  and  hiftory  of  the  feveral  difcoveries  made  in 
the  fcicnce  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  acquaint  us  with  all 
fuch  particulars  as  deferve  to  be  known,  whether  con- 
fidered  as  points  of  curiofity  or  profit. 
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Chap.  I.    Of  Renfming  in  ge^iera/,   and  the   Parts  of 
which  it  confifls. 

IT  often  happens  in   comparing  ideas  together,  that 
their  agreement   or   difagreement   cannot   be  difcerned 
at  firll  view,  efpeciariv  if  they  are   of  fuch  a  nature   r.s 
not  to  admit  of  an  exact  application  one  to  another. 
Hea-ite  re-       When,  for  inftance,  we  compare  two  figures  of  a  dif- 
htions  dif-  ferent  make,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  equahty  or  in- 
covered  by  equality,  it   is  plain,  that  by  barely  confidering  the  fi- 
?*^°'      gures  themfelves,  we  cannot   arrive  at  an  exaft  deter- 
diate  ideas,  ^'nation  ;  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  their  dilagreeing  forms, 
it  is  impoilible   fo  to  put  them  together,  as  that   their 
feveral  parts  Ihall  mutually  coincide.      Here  then  it  be- 
comes neceflary   to   look   out  for  fome  third  idea  that 
will    admit  of  fuch    an   application  as  the  prefent  cafe 
require-  ;   wherein  if  we  fucceed,  all  difficulties   vanilh, 
and  the  relation  we  are   in  quell  of  may  be  traced   with 
eafe.       Thus,    right-lined    figures    are    all   reduced  to 
fquares,  by  means  of  which  we  can  meafure  their  areas, 
and  determine  esadly  their  agreement  or  difagreement 
g^         in  point  of  magnitude. 
This  man-        II-   But   how  can  any  third   idea  ferve  to  difcover  a 
ner  of  arri-  relation    between    two   others?    The  anfwer  is,  By  be- 
""g  "'        ing   compared   feverally  with   thefe  others  ;  for  fuch  a 
mit^  term-  comparifon    enables  us  to  lee  how  far   the  ideas  with 
fonin-^.         which  this  third  is  compared   are  connedled  or  disjoin- 
ed  between    themielves.       In   the  example   mentioned 
above  of  two  right-lined  figures,  if  we  compare  each  of 
them  with  fome  fquare  whofe  area  is  known,  and   find 
the  one  exaclly  equal  to  it,  and   the  other   lefs  by   a 
fquare  inch,  we  immediately  conclude   that  the  area  of 
the  firll  figure  is  a  fquare  inch  greater  than  that  of  the 
fecond.     This  manner  of  determining  the   relation  be- 
tween   any  two    ideas,    by  the    intervention    of  fome 
third  with  which  they  may  be  compared,  is  that  which 
we  call  reafoning;  and  is   indeed  the  chief  inftruracnt 
by  which  we   puih  or.  our  difcoveries,  and  enlarge  our 
knowledge.     The  great  art  lies  in  finding  out   fuch  in- 
termediate  ideas,  as  when  compared  with  the  others  in 
the  quellion,  v.'\\  fumilh  evident  and  known  truths  ; 
becaufe,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  it  is  only  by  means 
of  them   that   we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
^1         hidden  and  remote. 

III.  Hence  it  appears,  that  every  aft  of  reafoning 
-  neceflarily  includes  three  dillincl  judgements  ;  two 
'  wherein  the  ideas  whofe  relation  we  want  to  difcover 
n^arrfa  are  feverally  comjjared  with  the  middle  idea,  and  a 
third  wherein  they  are  themfelves  connected  or  disjoin- 
ed, according  to  the  refult  of  that  comparifon.  Now, 
as  in  the  fecond  part  cf  logic,  our  judgements,  when  put 
into  words,  were  called  propolitions,  fo  here  in  the 
third  part  the  exprelTions  of  our  reafonings  are  termed 
fy'Io^ifms.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  evei^  aft  of 
reafoning  imphes  three  feveral  judgements,  fo  every  fyl- 
logifm  mull  include  three  diftinft  propofitions.  \Vhen 
a  reafoning  is  thus  jut  into  words,  and  appear*  in  form 
of  a  fyllogifm,  the  intermediate  idea  made  ufe  of,  to 
difcover  the  agreement  or  ^lifagreement  we  fearch  ioi, 
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is  cnlled  the  miiidle  ttrm  ;  and  the  two  ideas  themfelves 
with  which  this  third  is  compared,  go  by  the  name  of 
the  extremes. 

VI.  But  as  thefe  things  are  beft  illuftrated  by  e.x-I 
amples  ;  let  us,  for  inftance,  fet  ourfelves  to  inquire " 
whether  men  are  accountable  for  their  aBions.  As  the  ^ 
relation  between  the  ideas  of  man  and  accountablenefs, 
comes  not  within  the  immediate  view  of  the  mind, 
our  firll  care  mult  be  to  find  out  fome  third  idea  that 
will  enable  us  the  more  eafily  to  difcover  and  trace  it. 
A  very  fmall  meafure  of  refieftion  is  fufHcient  to  in- 
form us,  that  no  creature  can  be  accountable  for  his 
actions,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  capable  of  dillinguilh- 
ing  the  good  from  the  bad  ;  that  is,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
him  polTeiTed  of  reafon.  Nor  is  this  alone  fu;hcient. 
For  what  \vould  it  avail  him  to  knoiv  good  from  bad 
aftions,  if  he  had  no  freedom  of  choice,  nor  could 
avoid  the  one  and  purfue  the  other  ?  hence  it  becomes 
neccflary  to  take  in  both  confiderations  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  equ.iUy  apparent,  that 
wherever  there  is  ability  of  diftinguiihing  good  from 
bad  aftions,  and  of  purluing  the  one  and  avoiding  the 
other,  there  alfo  a  creature  is  accountable.  We  have 
then  got  a  third  idea,  with  which  accountablencfs  is 
infeparably  connefted,  viz.  reafon  and  lihertij ;  which 
are  here  to  be  confidered  as  making  up  one  complex 
conception.  Let  us  now  take  this  middle  idea,  and 
compare  it  with  the  other  term  in  the  queftion,  viz. 
man,  and  we  all  know  by  experience  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  of  him.  Having  thus  by  means  of  the  inter- 
mediate idea  formed  two  feveral  judgements,  viz.  that 
man  is  pojfejfed  of  reafon  and  liberty  ;  and  that  reafon 
and  liberty  imply  accountablenefs  ;  a  third  obvioufly  and 
neceflarily  follows,  viz.  that  man  is  accountable  for  his 
aBions.  Here  then  we  have  a  complete  aft  of  reafon- 
ing, in  which,  according  to  what  has  been  already  ob- 
ferv«d,  there  are  three  diftinft  judgements  :  two  that 
may  oe  ftyled  previous,  inafmuch  as  they  lead  to  the 
other,  and  arife  from  compaiing  the  middle  idea  with 
the  two  ideas  in  the  queftion  :  the  third  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  previous  acts,  and  flows  from  combin- 
ing the  extreme  ideas  between  themfelves.  If  now 
we  put  this  reafoning  into  words,  it  exhibits  what  logi- 
cians term  a  fyllogifm  j  and,  when  propofed  in  due 
form,  runs  thus  : 

"  Every  creature   poffefled  of  reafon   and  liberty  is 

"  accountable  for  his  aftions. 
"  Man  is   a  creature  poifelTed  of  reafon  and  liberty  : 

"  Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  aftions."  , 
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V.  In  this   fyllogifm  we  may  obferve,  that  there  arePremifes, 
three  feveral  propofitions    expreffing   the   three  judge  conclufion, 
ments  implied  in  the  aft  of  reafoning;  and  fo  difpofed,"j'jj|"^' 
as  to  reprefent  diftinftly  what  pafles  within  the  mind  in  term, 
tracing  the  more  diftant  relations  of  its  ideas.      The  two 
firft   propofitions  anfwer   the   two  previous  judgements 
in  reafoning,  and  are   called  the  premifes,  becaufe  they 
are  placed  before  the   other.     The  third  is  termed  the 
concltifion,  as  being  gained  in  confequence  of  what  was 
affertcd  in   the  premifes.     We  are   alfo  to  remember, 
T  that 
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tliat  ihe  tcrra^  expreiTiiig  the  two  ideas  whofe  rela- 
tions ue  inquire  after,  as  iiere  nan  and  accouniab/e- 
v.efs,  are  in  general  called  the  extnmes  ;  and  that  the  in- 
termediate idea,  by  means  of  which  the  relation  i«  tra- 
ced, viz.  a  creature  pajfeffid  of  reafon  and  liberhj,  takes 
the  name  of  the  middle  term.  Hence  it  follov.s,  that  by 
\he  pretiiijes  of  a  fvllogifm  we  are  always  to  underftand 
the  two  propofitlons  where  the  middle  term  is  feverally 
compared  with  the  extremes;  for  thefe  conllitute  the 
previous  judgements,  wlience  the  truth  v.e  are  in  quell 
of  is  by  reafoning  deduced.  The  conc/njion  is  that  other 
propofition,  in  which  the  extremes  themfelves  are  joined 
or  leparated  agreeably  to  what  appears  upon  the  above 
comparifon. 

VI.  The  conclufion  is  made  up  of  the  extreme  terms 
of  the  fyllogifm  :  and  the  extreme,  which  ferves  as  the 
predicate  of  the  conclufion,  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
major  term  ;  the  other  extreme,  whicli  makes  the  fub- 
jedl  in  the  fame  propofition,  is  called  the  minor  term. 
From  this  dittinction  of  the  extremes  arifes  alfo  a  di- 
iliniflion  between  the  premifes,  where  thefe  extremes 
are  feverally  compared  with  the  middle  term.  That 
propofition  which  compares  the  greater  extreme,  or 
the  predicate  of  the  conclufion,  with  the  middle  terra, 
is  called  the  major  propcfuion  :  the  other,  wherein  the 
fame  middle  term  is  comppred  with  the  fubjecl  of  the 
conclufion  or  lefler  extreme,  is  called  the  miner  propofi- 
■fion.  All  this  is  obvious  from  the  fyllogifm  already 
given,  where  the  conclufion  is,  Man  is  accountable  for 
Jiis  aciions.  For  here  the  predicate  accountable  for  his 
oEiions  being  connefted  with  the  middle  term  in  the 
firfl  of  the  two  premifes,  every  creature  poffejfed  of  rea- 
fon  and  liberty  is  accountable  for  his  adions,  gives  what 
we  call  the  major  propofition.  In  the  fecond  of  the 
premifes,  man  is  a  creature  poffcjfcd  of  reafon  and  liberty, 
we  find  the  lefler  extreme,  or  fubject  of  the  conclu- 
fion, viz.  man,  connefted  with  the  fame  middle  term, 
whence  it  is  known  to  be  the  minor  propo/it ion.  When 
a  fyllogifm  is  propofed  in  due  form,  the  major  propo- 
fition is  always  placed  firft,  the  minor  next,  and  the 
conclufion  lall. 

VII.  Thefe  things  premifed,  we  may  in  the  gene- 
ral define  reafoning  to  be  an  aft  or  operation  of  the 
mind,  deducing  fome  unknown  propofition  from  other 
previous  ones  that  are  evident  and  known.  Thefe 
previous  propofitlons,  in  a  fimple  acl  of  reafoning,  are 
only  two  in  number  ;  and  it  is  always  required  that 
they  be  of  themfelves  apparent  to  the  underflanding, 
infomuch  that  we  aflent  to  and  perceive  the  truth  of 
them  as  foon  as  propofed.  In  the  fyllogifm  given 
above,  the  premifes  are  fuppofed  to  be  felf-evident 
truths  ;  otherwife  the  conclufion  could  not  be  inferred 
by  a  fingle  acl  of  reafoning.  If,  for  inflance,  in  the 
major,  eveni  creature  pojfeffed  of  reafon  and  liberty  is  ac- 
countable fur  his  aBions,  the  connexion  betiveen  the 
fubjecl  and  predicate  could  not  be  perceived  by  a  bare 
attention  to  the  ideas  themfelves  ;  it  is  evident  that 
this  propofition  would  no  lefs  require  a  proof  than  the 
conclufion  deduced  from  it.  In  this  cafe  a  new  middle 
term  muil  be  fought  for,  to  trace  the  connexion  here 
fuppoled  ",  and  this  of  courfe  furnilhes  another  fyllo- 
gifm, by  which  having  efiabliflied  the  propofition  in 
fjueftion,  we  are  then,  and  not  before,  at  liberty  to 
ufe  it  in  any  fucceeding  train  of  reafoning.  And 
fhould  it  fo  happen,  that  in  this  fecond  eflay  there  was 


flill  fome  previous  propofition  whofe  truth    did   not   ap-        Of 
pe.ir   at   firil  fight,    we   muft  then  have  recourfe  to  a  Rgaibning. 
third  fyllogifm,  in  order  to  lay  open  that  truth  to  the         ' 
mind  :   becaufe  fo  long  as  the   premifes  remain  uncer- 
tain, the  conclufion  built  upon  them   mull   be  fo  too. 
When,    by  coiidufcing    our    thouglits  in  this  manner, 
we  at  lalt  arrive  at  fome  fyllogifm  where  the  previous 
propofitlons  are  intuitive  truths  ;  the  mind  then  refts  in 
full  fecurity,  as  perceiving  that  the  feveral  conclufions  it 
has  p;ilVed  through  Hand  upon  the  immoveable   founda- 
tion of  fclf-evidence,  and  when  traced  to  their  fource  ttr- 
ir.'nate  in  it.  66 

VIII.  We  fee,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  infer  aReafowng, 
conclufion  by  a  fingle  aft  of  reafoning,  the  premifes'"  ** '^'^ 
mull  be  intuitive  propofitions.  Where  they  are  notj^fjj"^]^ 
previous  fyllogifras  are  required;  in  which  cafe  rea- conc'atena. 
foning  becomes  a  complicated  aft,  taking  in  a  variety  tion  of  fyL 
of  fucceflive  fttps.  This  frequently  happens  in  tra-'°S''™'' 
cing    the    more  leraote  relation  of  our  ideas  j    where, 

many  middle  terms  being  called  in,  the  conclufion  can- 
not be  made  out  but  in  confequence  of  a  feries  of  fyl- 
logifms  following  one  another  in  train.  But  although 
in  this  concatenation  of  propofitions,  thofe  that  form 
the  premifes  of  the  lall  fyllogifm  are  often  confider- 
ably  removed  from  felf-evidence  ;  yet  if  we  trace  the 
reafoning  backwards,  we  (hall  find  them  the  conclufions 
of  previous  fyllogifras,  whofe  premifes  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  intuition  in  proportion  as  we  advance, 
and  are  found  at  lall  to  terminate  in  it.  And  if,  af- 
ter having  thus  unravelled  a  demonllratibn,  we  take  it 
the  contrary  way  ;  and  obferve  how  the  mind,  fetting 
out  with  intuitive  perceptions,  couples  them  together 
to  form  a  conclufion  :  how,  by  introducing  this  con- 
clufion into  another  fyllogifm,  it  flill  advances  one 
ftep  farther  ;  and  fo  proceeds,  making  every  new  dif- 
covery  fubfervient  to  its  future  progrefs ;  we  Ihall 
then  perceive  clearly,  that  reafoning,  in  the  higheil 
fenfe  of  that  faculty,  is  no  more  than  an  orderly  com- 
bination of  thofe  fimple  afts  which  we  have  already  fo 
fully  explained.  67 

IX.  Thus   we  fee,  that  reafoning,    beginning  with  Requires 
firfl  principles,   rifes  gradually  from   one  judgement  toin""V™  . 
another,  and  connefts  them  in  fuch  manner,   that  every  """"Jj^" 
ilage  of  the  progrefiion  brings  intuitive  certainty  along  Qfjj;^  „,„., 
with  it.      And  now  at   length   we   may  clearly  under-  grefllon. 
fland  the  definition   given   above   of  this  dillinguilhing 
faculty  of  the  human  mind.     Reafon,  we  have   faid,  is 

the  ability  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles 
or  propofitions  that  are  already  known.  This  evi- 
dently appears  by  the  foregoing  account,  where  we 
fee  that  no  propofition  is  admitted  into  a  fyllogiim,  to 
fcrve  as  one  of  the  previous  judgements  on  which  the 
conclufion  refts,  unlefs  it  is  itfelf  a  known  and  ella- 
blirtied  truth,  whofe  connexion  with  felf-evident  prin- 
ciples has  been  already  traced. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  feveral  hinds  of  Reafoning  :  and  fir j}, 
of  that  by  which  we  determine  the  Genera  and  Species 
of  Things. 

I.  All  the  aims  of  human  reafon  may  in  the  general  Rjjfoni„g. 
be   reduced  to  thefe  two:     J.  To    rank    things  undertwofoU. 
thofe  univerfal  ideas  to  which  they  truly  belong  ;  and,  | 

2.  To  afcribe  to  them  their  feveral  attributes  and  pro- 
perties in  confequence  of  that  dillributiotj. 

II.  OiTe 
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II.  One  great  aim  of  human  reafon  is  to  determine 
the  genera  and  fpecies  of  things.  We  have  feen  in 
the  Fitft  Part  of  this  treatife,  how  the  mind  proceeds 
in  framing  general  ideas  *.  We  have  alfo  feen  in  the 
Second  Part,  how  by  means  of  thefe  general  ideas  we 
come  by  unlverfal  propoClions.  Now  as  in  thefe  uni- 
verfal  propofitions  we  affirm  forae  property  of  a  ge- 
nus or  fpecies,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  apply  this 
property  to  particular  objeifls  till  we  have  firft  deter- 
mined whether  they  are  comprehended  under  that  ge- 
neral idea  of  which  the  property  is  affirmed.  Thus 
there  are  certain  properties  belonging  to  all  ruen  num- 
bers, which  neverthelefs  cannot  be  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular number,  until  we  have  firll;  difcovered  it  to  be 
of  the  fpecies  exprelTed  by  that  natural  name.  Hence 
reafoning  begins  with  referring  things  to  their  feve- 
ral  divifions  and  clafles  in  the  fcale  of  our  ideas ;  and 
as  thefe  divifions  are  all  diftinguilhed  by  particulir 
names,  we  hereby  learn  to  apply  the  terms  cxprefTrng 
general  conceptions  to  fuch  particular  objecis  as  come 
under  our  immediate  obfervation. 

III.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  thefe  concluGons,  by 
which  the  feveral  objeds  of  perception  are  brought  un- 
der general  names,  two  things  are  manifellly  necef- 
fary.  Firfl,  That  We  take  a  view  of  the  idea  itfelf 
denoted  by  that  general  name,  and  carefully  attend  to 
the  diftinguilliing  marks  which  ferve  to  charafterize 
it.  Secondly,  That  we  compare  this  idea  with  the 
object  under  confideration,  obferving  diligently  where- 
in they  agree  or  differ.  If  the  idea  is  found  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  particular  objecl,  we  then  without  he- 
fitation  apply  the  general  name  ;  but  if  no  fuch  corre- 
fpondence  intervenes,  the  conclufion  muft  necelTarily 
take  a  contrary  turn.  Let  us,  for  inftance,  take  the 
number  eig/it,  and  confider  by  what  ileps  we  are  led 
to  pronounce  it  an  {•ven  number.  Firft  then,  we  call 
to  mind  the  idea  fignified  by  the  exprelTion  an  even 
number,  viz.  that  it  is  a  number  divifible  into  two  equal 
parts.  We  then  compare  this  idea  with  the  number 
e/gil,  and  finding  them  manifeftly  to  agree,  fee  at 
once  the  neceffity  of  admitting  the  conclufion.  Tiiefe 
feveral  judgements  therefore  transferred  into  language, 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  appear  thus  : 

"  Every  number  that  may  be  divided  into  two  equal 

"  parts  is  an  even  number  : 
"  The  number  eight  may  be  divided  into   two   equal 

"  parts  ; 
"  Therefore  the  number  eigbt  is  an  even  number." 

IV.  Her*  it  may  be  obferved,  that  where  the  ge- 
neral idea,  to  which  particular  objefls  are  referred,  is 
very  famili:ir  to  the  mind,  and  frequently  in  view  ; 
this  reference,  and  the  application  of  the  general 
name,  feem  to  be  made  without  any  apparatus  of  rea- 
foning. When  we  fee  a  horfe  in  the  fields,  or  a  dog 
in  the  .Treet,  we  readily  apply  the  name  of  the  fpe- 
cies ;  habit,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ge- 
neral idea,  fuggefling  it  inftantaneoufly  to  the  mind. 
We  are  net  however  to  imagine  on  this  account  that 
the  unde-ftandin  J  departs  from  the  ufual  rules  of  jult 
thinking.  A  frequent  repetition  of  a£ls  begets  a  ha- 
bit ;  and  habits  are  attended  with  a  certain  prompt- 
nefs  of  execution,  that  prevents  our  obferving  the  fe- 
veral fleps  and  gradations  by  which  any  courfe  of  ac- 
tkjn   is   accompliihed.     But  in   other   infiances,  \vhcre 
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we  judge  not  by   precontrafled    habits,    as  when  the        Of 
general   Idea  is   very  complex,  or  Ic-fs  familiar  to   the  Re^fo'""^^; 
mind,    we    always    proceed   according  to  the  form  of         * 
reafoning  ellablilhed  above.      A  goldfinith,  for  inftance, 
who  is  in  doubt  as   to   any  piece   of  metal,  whether  ii 
be  of  the  fpecies  called  g'j/d,  firll  examines  Its  proper- 
ties, and  then  comparing  thera  with  the  general  idea 
fignified  by  that  name,  If  he  finds  a  perfect  correfpond- 
ence,  no  longer  hefitates  under  what  clafs  of  metals  to 
rank  it.  ., 

V.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  our  refearches  here,  Tlie  great 
becaufe  in  appearance  bounded  to  the  Impofing  of  ge-  ™Portance 
neral  names  upon  particular  objects,  are  therefore  tri- jj^j[j,^'}|  ^j- 
vial  and  of  little  confequence.  Some  of  the  moll  con-  reafoning ; 
Cderable  debates  among   mankind,    and    fuch    too    as 

nearly  regard  their  lives,  Interell,  and  happintfs,  turn 
wholly  upon  this  article.  Is  it  not  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  our  feveral  courts  of  judicature  to  determine 
in  particular  inlfances,  what  is  law,  juflice,  and  equity  ' 
Of  what  importance  is  it  in  many  cafes  to  decide  a- 
right  whether  an  adlion  ftiall  be  termed  murder  or 
tnanjlaughter  ?  We  fee  then  that  no  lefs  than  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  men  depend  often  upon  thefe  decifions. 
The  reafon  is  plain.  Actions,  when  once  referred  to 
a  general  idea,  draw  after  them  all  that  may  be  af- 
firmed of  that  idea ;  infomuch  that  the  determining 
the  fpecies  of  actions  is  all  one  with  determining  what 
proportion  of  praife  or  difpraife,  commendation  or 
blame,  &c.  ought  to  follow  them.  For  as  it  is  allow- 
ed that  murder  deferves  death  ;  by  bringing  any  par- 
ticular action  under  the  head  of  murder,  we  of  courfe 
decide  the  puniiLment  due  to  it.  y^ 

VI.  But  the  great  importance  of  this  branch  of  rea-  '"■'^  the  ex- 
foning,    and   the   necefTity  of  care  and  clrcumfpec"tion  ^^  °^^": 
in  referring  particular  objects  to   general   ideas,  is  QUI  pr"aifed  by 
farther  evident  from  the   practice    of    the   mathemati-  mathemati-." 
clans.      Everyone  who  has   read  Euclid,  knows,  that  eians- 

he  frequently  requires  us  to  draw  lines  through  certain 
points,  and  according  to  fuch  and  fuch  difettions. 
The  figures  thence  rcfulting  are  often  fquares,  paral- 
lelograms, or  rectangles.  Yet  Euclid  never  fuppofes 
this  from  their  bare  appearance,  but  always  demon- 
flrates  it  upon  the  itrictelt  principles  of  geometry. 
Nor  is  the  method  he  takes  in  any  thing  different  from 
that  defcribed  above.  Thus,  for  initance,  liaving  de- 
fined a  fquare  to  be  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal 
fides  joined  together  at  right  angles  ;  when  fuch  a  fi- 
gure arifes  in  any  conllructlon  previous  to  the  demon- 
ftration  of  a  propofition,  yet  he  never  calls  it  by  that 
name  until  he  has  Ihown  that  its  fides  are  equal,  and 
all  its  angles  right  ones.  Now  this  is  apparently  the 
fame  form  of  reafoning  we  have  before  exhibited  in 
proving  eight  to  be  an  even  number. 

VII.  Having  thus  explained  tlie  rules  by  which   weFi> 
are  to  conduft  ourfelves  in   ranking   particular   objedls! 
under    general    ideas,    and  Ihown  tiieir  conformity   to 'J 
the  praclice  and  manner  of  the  mathematicians  : 
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mains   only  to   obferve,  that   the  true  way  of  render- names,  rer.- 
ing  this   part   of  knowledge  both  eafy  and  certain  1$, ''•^rs  this 
by  habituating  ourfelves  to  clear  and  determinate  '<Ieas,P*^^°,^j 
and  keeping  them   lleadily  annexed   to   their  refpective  hoJ*h''clfy  "^ 
names.     For  as  all  our  aim    is  to  apply  general  words  and  certain, 
aright,    if  theffi  words  fiand  for  invariable  ideas  that 
are  perfeclly  known  to   the   mind,  and  can  be  readily 
diltinguilhcd  upon  occafion,  there  will  be  little  danger 
T2  of 
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of  miflake  or  error  in  pur  reiifoniiigs.  Let  us  (uppofe 
that,  by  examining  any  objecil,  and  carrying  our  at- 
tention fuccefTively  from  one  part  to  another,  we  have 
acquainted  ourfelves  with  the  feveral  particulars  ob- 
fervable  in  it.  If  among  thcfe  we  find  Cuch  as  confli. 
tute  fome  general  idea,  framed  and  fettled  before- 
hand by  the  underftandinf^,  and  diftinguiiTicd  by  a  par- 
ticular name,  the  refemblance  thus  known  and  perceiv- 
ed neceffarily  determines  the  fpecies  of  the  objeiH-, 
and  thereby  gives  it  a  right  to  the  nann.e  by  which 
that  fpecies  is  called.  Thus  four  equal  fides,  joined 
together  at  right  angles,  make  up  the  notion  of  a 
fquare.  As  this  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  idea,  with- 
out which  the  general  name  cannot  be  applied ;  we  ne- 
ver call  any  particular  figure  a  fquare  until  it  appears 
to  have  thefe  feveral  conditions  ;  and  contrarily, 
wherever  a  figure  is  found  with  thefe  conditions,  it 
neceffarily  takes  the  name  of  a  fquare.  The  fame 
will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  our  other  rcafonings  of  this 
kind,  where  nothing  can  create  any  difficulty  but  the 
want  of  fettled  ideas.  If,  for  inftance,'  we  have  not 
determined  within  ourfelves  the  precife  notion  denot- 
ed by  the  word  vianjlaiighicr,  it  will  be  impoffible  for 
us  to  decide  whether  any  particular  adlion  ought  to 
bear  that  name  :  becaufe,  however  nicely  we  examine 
the  aflion  itfelf,  yet,  being  (Irangers  to  the  general 
idea  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared,  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  judge  of  their  agreement  or  dlfagreement. 
But  if  we  take  care  to  remove  this  obftacle,  and  di- 
flinelly  trace  the  two  ideas  under  confideration,  all 
difficulties  vanifli,  and  the  refolution  becomes  both  eafy 
and  certain. 

VIII.  Thus  we  fee  of  what  importance  it  is  towards 
the  improvement  and  certainty  of  human  knowledge, 
that  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  clear  and  determinate 
ideas,  and  a  Heady  application  of  words. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Reafoning,  as  it  regards  the  powers 
and  Properties  of  Things,  and  the  Relations  of  our 
general  Ideas. 

Thediftinc-      ^-  We  now  come   to  the   fecond    great  end   which 
tionofrca-  men   have   in   view   in   their  reafonings  j    namely,  the 
loning,  as  it  difcovering  and  afcribing  to  things  their   feveral   attri- 
r^^Ms**^  butes  and  properties.      And   here   it   will    be   neceffary 
and  as  it      to    dillinguiih    between    reafoning,    as    it    regards    the 
concerns      fciences,   and  as  it  concerns  common  life.      In  the   fci- 
common      ences,   Our  reafon   is   employed   chiefly  about  univerfal 
truths,   it   being  by  them  alone  that  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man knowledge  are   enlarged.      Hence   the  divifion  of 
things  into  various  clafles,   called   o\.\\eT\\k  genera  and 
fpecies.     For  thefe  univerfal   ideas   being   let  up  as  the 
reprefentatives    of    many    particular    things,    whatever 
is  affirmed  of  them  may  be  alfo   affirmed  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals to  which  they  beloug.      Murder,  for  inllance, 
is  a  general  idea,  reprefenting  a  certain   fpecies   of  hu- 
man aflions.     Reafon  tells  us  that  the   puniihment   due 
to  it  is  death.     Hence  every  particular   a£li(,n,  coming 
under    the    notion   of   murder,    has  the   puniihment  of 
death  allotted  to  it.     Here  then  we   apply  the   general 
trmh  to  fome  obvious  inllance  ;  and  this   is   what    pro- 
perly conilitutes  the   reafoning   of  common   life.      For 
iren,    in    their    ordinary    trinfaflions    and    intercourfe 
one  .'.  ith  another,  have,   for  the  moll    rart,   to   do  on- 
ly with  particular  objefts.     Our  friend?  and  relations, 


their  charaflers  and  behaviour,  the  coiif,ii.;tion  ef  the  f^f 
feveral  bodies  that  futround  us,  and  the  ufcs  to  which  R-f"fc"'OSv 
they  may  be  applied,  are  what  chiefly  engage  our  at-  *' 
tention.  In  all  thefe,  wi?  reafon  about  particular  "  • 
things  ;  and  the  whole  refult  of  our  reafoning  is,  the 
applying  the  general  truths  of  the  fciences  in  the  or- 
dinary tranfailions  of  human  life.  AVhen  we  fee  a 
viper,  we  avoid  it.  Wherever  we  have  occafion  for 
the  forcible  aftion  of  water  to  move  a  body  that  makes 
confiderable  refinance,  we  take  care  to  convey  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  fliall  fall  upon  the  objeft  with 
impetuofity.  Now  all  this  haj^ens  in  confequence  of 
our  familiar  and  ready  application  of  thefe  two  gene- 
ral truths.  The  bite  of  a  viper  is  mortal.  Water  falling 
upon  a  bodij  ivith  impel uofitij,  ails  very  forcibly  towards 
felting  it  in  motion.  In  like  manner,  if  wc  fet  ourfelves 
to  confider  any  particular  charafter,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  Ihare  of  praife  or  difpraife  that  belongs  to  it, 
our  great  concern  is  to  afcertain  exaiflly  the  propor- 
tion of  virtue  and  vice.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  A 
juft  determination,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  depends 
entirely  upon  an  application  of  thefe  general  Kiax-ims 
of  morality  :  Virtuous  a&ions  dcfcrve praife  i  vicious  ac- 
tions deferve  blame.  yg 

II.  Hence  it  appears  tliat  reafoning,  as  it  regards  The  ftepa 
common  life,  is  no  more  than  the  alcribing  the  ge-'')' "'•>'<:•>■ 
neral  properties  of  things  to  thofe  feveral  objefts  withJ^j'^jP™^ 
wliich  \\-e  are  more  immediately  concemed  according foning  of 
as  they  are  found  to  be  of  that  particular  divilion  orcommoo 
clafs  to  which  the  properties   belong.     The   lleps  then''*^- 

by  which  we  proceed  are  manifeftly  thelc.  FIril,  VV^e 
refer  the  objeft  under  confideration  to  fome  general 
idea  or  clafs  of  things.  We  then  recolleft  the  feveral 
attributes  of  that  general  idea.  And,  lallly,  Afcribe 
all  thofe  attributes  to  the  prefent  objeft.  Thus,  in 
confide: ing  the  charafter  of  Sempronius,  if  we  find  it 
to  be  of  the  kind  called  virtuous,  when  we  at  the  fame 
time  redeft  that  a  virtuous  charafter  is  deferving  of 
efteem,  it  naturally  and  obvioully  follows  that  Sem- 
pronius is  fo  too.  Thefe  thoughts  put  into  a  fyllo- 
gifm,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  form  of  reafoning  here  re- 
quired, run  thus : 

"  Every  virtuous  man  is  vvorthy  of  efteem. 
"  Sempronius  is  a  virtuous  man  : 
,      "  Therefore  Sempronius  is  worthy  of  efteem." 

III.  By  x\i\%  fjllogifm  it  appears,  that  before   we   af- The  con- 
firm any  thing  of  a  particular  objedl,   that  objeft  muft  nexion  an#  i 
be  referred  to  fome  general  idea.      Sempronius   is  pro-^P      '"'*' 
nounced  worthy  of  elleem   only  in    confequence   of  his^j.^j^'j  ""* 
being   a  virtuous  man,    or  coming   under  that  general  branches  ot 
notion.      Hence  we  (ee  the  necefl'ary  connexion  of  the  reafoning 
various   parts   of  reafoning,   and    the   dependence   they ""^"P"" 
have   one  upon  another.     The  determining  tlie  genera^""    "' 
and  fpecies  of  things  is,   as  we  have  faid,   one   exercife 

of  human  reafon  ;  and  here  we  find  that  this  exeicife 
is  the  firft  in  order,  and  previous  to  the  other,  which 
confills  in  afcribing  to  them  their  powers,  properties, 
and  relations.  But  wlien  wc  have  taken  this  previous 
ftep,  and  brought  particular  objeifls  under  general 
names ;  as  the  properties  we  afcribe  to  them  are  no 
other  than  thofe  of  the  general  idea,  it  is  plain  that, 
in  ord^T  to  a  fuccefsful  pvogrefs  in  this  part  of  know- 
ledge, we  mud  thoroughly  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the 
feveral    relations   and   attributes  of   thefe   our   general 

ideas,. 
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Of       ideas.     When  tl.is  is  don?,  the  other  part  will  be  enfy, 
Rcafoning.  jj^jj  requires  fcarcc  any  labour  or  thou;^ht,   as  being  no 
'  more  than  an   application  of  the  general  form  of  rea- 

foning  reTJrefented  in   the  foregoing  fyllogifm.     Now, 
as   we   have   already  fulTiciently  fhown   how  we  are  to 
proceed    in    doiermining    the    genera    and    fpecies    of 
things,  which,    as  we  have  faid,    is  the   previous  Hep 
to  this  feccnd   branch  of  human  knowledge ;   all   that 
is  farther  wanting  towards   a  due  explanation   of  it   is, 
to   offer  foaie   conliderations   as   to   the  manner  of  in- 
veitigating  the  general  relations  of  our   ideas.     This  is 
the  highell  exercife  of  the   powers   of  the   underiland- 
ing,   and  that  by  means  whereof  we  arrive   at  the  dif- 
covery  of  univerfal   truths ;  infomuch  that  our  deduc- 
tions in  this   way  conftitute   that   particular  fpecies  of 
realoning  which  we  have  before  faid  regards  principally 
-5         the  fcienres. 
Two  thinss      IV.   But   that  we   may  conduft  our  thoughts  with 
cquircd  to  fo^ie  order  and  method,   we  Ihall  begin  with   obi'erv- 
"~\^  *        ing,  that  the  relations  of  our  general  ideas  are  of  two 
oner.     '     I^huls  :   either  fuch  as  immediately  difcover   themlelves, 
upon  comparing  the  ideas   one   with   another  ;  or   fuch 
as,    being   mere    remote  and   dillant,   require  art  and 
contrivance   to  bring  them  into  view.     Tlie    relations 
of  the  tirll  kind  furnilh  us  with  intuitive  and    felf-evi- 
dent  truths  :   thofe  of  the  fecond  are   traced    by  reafon- 
ing,   and  a  due   application   of  intermediate  ideas.      It 
'i  of  this  lall  kind  that  we   are  to   fpeak   here,   having 
defpatched    what    was    necefl'ary  with    regard  ;to    the 
other  in  the  Second  Part.      As,  therefore,  in  tracing  the 
rr.ore  diilant  relations  of  things,  we   mull:   alivays  have 
recourfe  to  intervening  ideas,    and    are    more   or    lefs 
iuccefsful  in  our  relearches  according  to  our   acquaint- 
ance w  ith  thefe  Ideas,   and  ability  of  applying   them  ; 
n.nd  it  is  evident,  that  to  make  a  good  reafoner,   two 
things   are   principally  required.      F/>/?,    An   extenfive 
knowledge   of  thofe   intermediate    ideas,   by  means   of 
ivhich    things    may  be    compared    one    with    another. 
Secondly,  The  fkill  and   talent  of  applying  them  hap- 
pily in  all  particular  inftances  that  come  under  confi- 
^p         deration, 
"irft.  An         V.   In  order  to  our  fuccefsful   progrefs  in  reafoning, 
itenfive      tve  muft  have  an   extenfive   knowledge   of  thofe  inter- 
xowledge  n^^jj^tg  iJ^as  by  means  of  which  things   may  be  com- 
itimenne-  ,  .  ,  .'  ,  _  .     ."  ^  .  . 

iiate  ideas,  pa^ed  one  with  another,  ror  as  it  is  not  every  idea 
that  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  our  inquiries,  but  (uch 
only  as  are  peculiarly  related  to  the  objects  about 
which  we  reafon,  fo  as,  by  a  comparifon  with  them 
to  fumilh  evident  and  known  truths  j  nothing  is  more 
apparent  than  that  the  greater  variety  of  conceptions 
we  can  call  into  view,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  find 
feme  among  them  that  will  help  us  to  the  truths  here 
required.  And,  indeed,  it  is  tound  to  hold  in  experi- 
ence, that  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  views  of 
things,  and  grow  acquainted  with  a  multitude  o.*"  dif- 
ferent objefts,  the  reafoning  faculty  gathers  ftrength  : 
for,  by  extending  our  fphere  of  knowledge,  the  mind 
acquires  a  certain  force  and  penetration,  as  being  ac- 
cuftoraed  to  examine  the  feveral  appearances  of  its 
ideas,  and  obferve  what  light  they  call  one  upon  ano- 
ther. , 

,VI.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  in  order  to  excel  re- 
markably in  any  one  branch  of  learning,  it  is  neceffa- 
ry  to  have  at  leaft  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  circle  of  arts  and  fcicnces.     The  truth  of  it  is. 
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nil  the  various  divifions  of  human  kiiowledge  are  very        <~y. 
nearly  related  among  themlelves,  and,  in  innumerable  '^'^■"•"'"'"S' 
indances,    ferve    to    illultrate    and  fct  off   each  other.        j"^ 
And  ah.hougii  it  is  not   to   be   clcnied   that,  by  an  ob-xo  excel  m 
llinate  application  to  one  branch  of  lludy,  a  man  may  any  one 
make  confiderable  progrefs,  and   acquire  fome  degree '''^"':'' "'^ 
of  eminence  in  it  ;  yet   his  views  will  be  always  "»''-\v"JJ,u^'[,« 
row   and   contrafled,   and  he  will  want  that  mallerlyin  general 
difcernment  which  not  only  enables  us  to  purfue  our  acquainted 
difcoveries   with  eafe,    but  alfo,  in  l.iying  them  open  wi''>  *•"= 
toothers,  to  fpread  a  certain  brightiicfs   around  them.  ^^.    f '^"" 
But  when  our  reafoning   regards  a  particular  fcience,  jnjfcjgn. 
it  is   farther  neceffary   that    we  more  neai-ly   acquaint  ces. 
ourfelves    with    whatever    relates    to  that  fcience.     A 
general  knowledge  is  a  good  preparation,   and  enables 
us    to    proceed   with   eafe  and  expedition  in  whatever 
branch  of  learning  we  apply  to.     But    then,    in    the 
minute  aud  intricate  queltions  of  any  fcience,  we  are 
by  no  means  qualified  to   realon   with  advantage  until 
we  have  perfeftly  maftered  the  fcience  to  which  they 
belong.  8r 

VII.  We    come    novv  to  the  fecond  thing  requir- Secondly, 
ed,    in    order    to    a    fuccefsful   progiefs   in   reafoning;^    ^  -^    j'Jj^ 
namely,   the  ifeili  and  talent  of  applying  intermediate  termediate 
ideas  happily  in  all  particular  inftances  that  come  un- ideas  hap- 
der  confideration.      And  here,  rules  and   precepts   are  P''y '"  P''" 
of    little    fervice.       U!e    and   experience   are   the  bell:|J™|,"'"' 
inflruclors.       For,    whatever   logicians    may    boall    of 

being  able  to  form  perfed  reafoners  by  book  and  rule, 
we  tind  by  experience,  that' the  lludy  of  their  pre- 
cepts does  not  always  add  any  great  degree  of  itrength 
to  the  underltanding.  In  ihort,  it  is  the  habit  alone 
of  reafoning  that  makes  a  reafoner.  And  therefore 
the   true   way  to  acquire  this  talent  is,  by  being  much  ^ 

converfant  in  thofe  fciences  where  the  art  of  reafon- 
ing is  allowed  to  reign  in  the  greateft  perfection. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  ancients,  who  fo  well  under- 
flood  the  manner  of  forming  the  mind,  always  began 
with  mathematics,  as  the  foundation  of  their  philo- 
fophical  ftudies.  Here  the  iinderftanding  is  by  de- 
grees habituated  to  truth,  contracts  inlenlibly  a  cer- 
tain fondnefs  for  it,  and  learns  never  to  yield  Its  af- 
fent  to  any  propofition  but  where  the  evidence  is 
fufficient  to  produce  full  conviction.  For  this  reafon 
Vlato  has  called  mathematical  demonftrations  the  ca- 
thartics or  purgatives  of  the  foul,  as  being  the  pro- 
per means  to  clean!e  it  from  error,  and  rellore  that 
natural  e.xercife  of  its  faculties  in  which  jull  thinking 
confifls.  82 

VIII.  If  therefore  we  would  form  our  minds  to  aTheftudy 
habit  of  reafoning  clofely  and  In  train,  we  carinot"' '"/"'>^- 
take  any  more  certain  method  than  the  exerciliiig  our-  '„  '^ 
felves  in  mathematical  demonftrations,  fo  as  to  contrail  tions  of 

a  kind   of  familiarity  with  them.      Not  that   we   look  great  avail. 

upon  it  as  neceffary  that   all   men  ftiould   be  deep  ma-'." ''i"*  f<:- 

theraaticians  •,  but  that,  having  got  the   way  of  reafon-  ^ 

ing   which   that  ftudy   neceffarily   brings  the  mind  to, 

they  may  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  know-  .      \}    , 

1   J  1        n    11  L  /•  As  alio  of 

ledge,  as  they  fliall  have  occalion.  j-^.j^  ^^^_ 

IX.  But  although  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  be  of  all  tliors  on 
others  the  moll  ufeful  to  form  the  mind  and  give  itotlierfub- 
an  early  relllh  of  truth,   yet  ought   not   other  parts   of-l';'^*'''  ^."* 
philofophy  to  be  ncglc£led.     For  there   alio  we   meet  ^^j  i^^'' 
with  many   opportunities   of  exercil'iug  the   powers   of  ibength 

the  underftanding  J  and   the   variety  of  fubjecls  natu-andjiiitnefi  , 

rally  off<:»fo"u>5t 


Reifoning. 
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rally  leads  us  to  obferVe  all  thofe  different  tunis   of 
thinking  that    are   peculiarly    adapted  to    the   feveral 


T     C.  Part  II 

"  Whatever  ii  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God  :  Of 

"  All  the  natural   paffions  and  appetites  of  men  R^fonir 
"  are  the  work  of  God  :  »  - 

"  Therefore  the  natural  paflions  and  appetites   of 


not  bad.'' 


Again,  In  the  third figur 
jecl  of  the  two  premiles  : 


',  the  1 
As. 


iddle  term  is  the  fub- 


ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  fearch  after.  A 
mind  thus  trained  acquires  a  certain  mallery  over  its 
own  thoughts,  nifomuch  that  it  can  range  and  model 
them  at  pleafure,  and  call  fuch  into  view  as  beft  fuit 
its  prefent  defigns.  Now  in  this  the  whole  art  of  rea- 
foning  confills  ;  from  among  a  great  variety  of  differ- 
ent ideas  to  fingle  out  thofe  that  are  moll  proper  for 
the  bufinefs  in  hand,  and  to  lay  them  together  in  fuch 
order,  that  from  plain  and  eafy  beginnings,  by  gentle 
degrees,  and  a  continued  train  of  evident  truths,  we 
may  be  infenfibly  led   on  to  fuch  difcoveries,  as  at   our      And  lailly, 

firil  fetting  out  appeared  beyond  the  reach  of  human  and  fubjecl  of  the  minor,  we  obtain  fyllogifc 
underftanding.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  ftudy  of  fourth  figure :  As, 
mathematics  before  recommended,  we  ought  to  apply 
ourfelves  diligently  to  the  reading  of  fuch  authors  as 
have  dillinguilhed  themfelves  for  ftrength  of  reafoning, 
and  a  juft  and  accurate  manner  of  thinking.  For  it  is 
obfervable,  that  a  mind  exercifed  and  feafoned  to 
truth,  feldom  refts  fatisfied  in  a  bare  contemplation  of 
the  arguments  offered  by  others  ;  but  will  be  frequent- 
ly affaying  its  own  ftrength,  and  purfuing  its  difcove- 
ries upon  the  plan  it  is  niofl  accullomed  to.  Thus  we 
infenfibly  contracl  a  habit  of  tracing  truth  from  one 
llage    to    another,    and   of  inveftigating   thofe   general 


"  All  Africans  are  black  : 

"  All  Africans  are  men  ; 

"  Therefore  fome  men  are  black.' 


By  making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major, 
in  the 


"  The  only  Being  who  ought  to  be  worfhipped  is 
"  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  : 

"  The  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  15 
"  God  : 

"  Therefore  God  is  the  only  Being  who  ought  to 
"  be  wordiipped." 

II.    But,   befides   this   fourfold   diftinftion    of  fyllo-Themoo 
gifms,    there   is   alfo   a  farther  fubdivifion  of  them  in°['5''l*>- 
every   figure,   arifmg  from  the  quantity  and  quality,   as^*^" 
they  are  called,   of  the   propofitions.     By  quantity    we 


relations  and  properties  which  we  afterwards   afcribe  to      mean  the  conuderation  of  proportions,   as  univerfal 
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particular  things,  according  as  we  find  them  compre- 
hended under  the  abftraft  ideas  to  which  the  proper- 
ties belong. 

Chap.  IV.    Of  the  Forms  cf  Syllogifms. 

I.  Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourfelves  with  a 
general  notion  of  fyllogifms,  and  of  the  parts  of  which 
they  confill.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  a  little  more 
particularly  into  the  fiibjeft,  to  examine  their  various 
forms,  and  lay  open  the  rules  of  argumentation  pro- 
per to  each.  In  the  fyllogifms  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,   we  may  obferve,   that  the  middle  term 

is  the  fubjecl  of  the  major  propofition,  and  the   predi-      The  major  propofition   in  this  figur 
cate  of  the  OTWcr.     This  difpofition,   though   the   moft  '     '  '  -r        .•  i   • 

natural  and  obvious,  is  not  however  necetlary  ;  it  fre- 
quently happening,  that  the  middle  term  is  the  fub- 
jc(£l  in  both  the  preraifes,  or  the  predicate  in  both  ; 
and  fometimes,  direftly  contrary  to  its  difpofition  in 
the  foregoing  chapters,  the  predicate  in  the  major, 
and  the  fubjeft  in  the  minor.  Hence  the  dillinclion 
of  fyllogifms  into  various  kinds,  czWt  A  figures  by  logi- 
cians. For  figure,  according  to  their  ufe  of  the  word, 
is  nothing  elie  but  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the 
middle  term  in  any  fyllogifm.  And  as  this  difpofition 
is,  we  fee,  fourfold,  fo  the  figures  of  fyllogifms  thence 
arifing  are   four  in  number.     \A'hen  the  middle  term  is 


particular  j   by  quality,   as  affirmative  or  negative. 

Now  as,  in  all  the  feveral  difpofitions  of  the  middle 
term,  the  propofitions  of  which  a  fyllogifm  confifts 
may  be  either  univerfal  or  particular,  arfiimative  or 
negative  ;  the  due  determination  of  thefe,  and  fo  put- 
ting them  together  as  the  laws  of  argumentation  re- 
quire, conftitute  what  logicians  call  the  moods  of  fyllo- 
gifms. Of  thefe  moods  there  is  a  determinate  num- 
ber to  every  figure,  including  all  the  poffible  ways  in 
which  propofitions  differing  in  quantity  or  quality  can 
be  combined,  according  to  any  difpofition  of  the  mid- 
dle term,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  juft  conclufion. 

The   firft   figure    has   only   four    legitimate    moodr. 

ft  be  univerfal, 

nd  the  minor  aftirmative  ;    and  it  lias  this  property, 

that  it  yields   conclufions  of  all  kinds,  affirmative  and 

negative,  univerfal  and  particular. 

The  fecond  figure  has  alfo  four  legitimate  moods. 
Its  major  propofition  muft  be  univerfal,  and  one  of  the 
premifes  muft  be  negative.  It  yields  conclufions  both 
univerfal  and  particular,  but  all  negative. 

The  third  figure  has  fix  legitimate  moods.  Its  mi- 
nor muft  always  be  affirmative  ;  and  it  yields  conclu- 
fions both   aftirmative  and  negative,  but  all  particular. 

Thefe  are  all  the  figures  which  were  admitted  by 

the  inventor  of  fyllogifms,  and  of  which,  fo  far  as  we 
know,  the  number  of   legitimate  moods  has  been   af- 


the  fubjeft  of  the  major  propofition,   and  the  predicate      certained,  and  feverally  demonftrated.      In  every  figure 


vhat  is  called  xhe  fir/I  figure 


of  the  miner,   we  have 
As, 

"  No  work  of  God  is  bad  : 

•'  The  natural  paffions  and  appetites   of  men   are 
"  the  work  of  God  : 

"  Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad." 

If,   on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  predicate  of  both  the 
premifes,  the   fyllogifm  is   faid  to  be  the  (econd figure  : 

As 

3 


it  will  be  found  upon  trial,  that  there  are  fixty  four  dif- 
ferent moods  of  fyllogifm  ;  and  he  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  conftruft  fo  many  in  thtfourl/i  figure,  always 
remembering  that  the  middle  term  in  each  muft  be  the 
predicate  of  the  major  and  ihtfuhjeB  of  the  minor  pro- 
pofition, will  eafily  difcern  what  number  of  thefe  moods 
are  legitimate,  and  give  true  conclufions. 

Betides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each  figure, 
Arirtotle  has  given  fome  that  are  common  to  all,  by 
which    the    legitimacy   of    fyllogifms    may    be    tried. 

Thefe 
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of  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five  :■ '  I.  There  mud  be 
.eail'nmg.  Q„]y  ,1,,.^.^  terms  in  a  fyllogilm  :  As  each  term  occurs 
'  in  two  of  the  propofitions,  it  muft  be  precifely  the 
fame  in  both^  if  it  be  not,  the  fyllogifm  is  laid  to  huve 
four  lertHS,  which  makes  a  vicious  lyllogifm.  2.  'I'he 
middle  term  muft  be  taken  univerfally  in  one  of  the  pre- 
mifes.  3.  Both  premifes  muft  not  be  particu/ar  propo- 
rtions, nor  both  negali'je.  4.  The  coiicliifwn  muft  be 
particular,  if  eithir  of  the  premifes  be  particular  ;  and 
nega'ive,  if  eiiitcr  of  the  premifes  be  negative.  5.  No 
term  can  be  taken  univerfallii  in  the  cOKcliiJion,  if  it  be 
not  taken  univerfally  in  the  premifes. 

For  underftanding   l\i£fecoml  -indfifili  of  thefe  rules, 
it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  a   term  is  faid  to  be  ta- 
ken univcrfalli/,  not  only  when  it  is  the  fubfe&  of  a  uni- 
verfal  propoCtion,  but  alfo  when  it  is  the  predicate  of 
a  negative  propofition.     On  the  other  hand,  a  term  is 
faid  to  be  tdktn  particularly,  when  it  is  either  the  fub- 
jeB  of  a  particular  or  the  predicate  of  an  ajirmalive  pro- 
%e        pofition. 
oundation       HI.  The   divifion   of  fyllogifms  according  to  mood 
■^ono'f"^"'^  figure  refpecls  thofe 'efpecially  which   are  known 
Iloeiiinv    '^y  ^'^^  name  of  plain  fimple  fyllogifms  ;   that  is,   which 
are  bounded    to    three    propofitions,    all    fimple,    and 
where  the  extremes   and  middle    term  are  cennefled, 
according  to   the   rules  laid   down  above.      But  as  the 
mind  is  not  tied  down  to  any  one  precife  form  of  rea- 
foning,  but   fonictlmes   makes   ufe  of  more,  Ibmetimes 
of  fewer  premifes,  and   often  takes  in   compound  and 
conditional   propofitions,  it   may  not  be   amifs  to  take 
notice  of  the  different    forms  derived  from  this  fource, 
and  explain  the  rules  by  which  the  mind  condufls  it- 
j  felf  in  the  ufe  of  them, 

onditional       IV.  When  in  any  fyllogifm  the  major  is  a  condition. 
Uogi(ins.    al  propoiition,  the  fyllogifin  itfelf  is  termed  conditional. 
Thus: 

"  If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped  : 

"  But  there  is  a  God  : 

"  Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worftiipped." 

In  this  example,  the  major,  or  firft  propofition,  is, 
we  fee,  conditional,  and  therefore  the  fyllogifm  itfelf 
is  alfo  of  the  kind  called  by  that  name.  And  here  we 
are  to  obferve,  that  all  conditional  propofitions  are 
made  of  two  diftiiift  parts  :  one  expreffing  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  predicate  agrees  or  difagrees  with 
the  fubjeft,  as  in  this  now  before  us,  if  there  is  a  God ; 
the  other  joining  or  disjoining  the  faid  predicate  and 
fubjeft,  as  here,  he  ought  to  be  ivor/'hipped.  The  firft 
of  thefe  parts,  or  that  which  implies  the  condition,  is 
called  the  antecedent ;  the  fecond,  where  we  join  or  dif- 
join  the  predicate  and  fubjeft,  has  the  name  of  the  con- 

■round  of        ^' •  ^"  *^   propofitions   of  this  kind,  fuppoCng  them 
lation  in    to  be  exafl  in  point  of  form,  the  rel  ition  between  the 
•nditional  antecedent  and  confequent  muft  ever  be  true  and  real  ; 
llogiihis.    that  is,  the  antecedent  muft  always  contain   fome  cer- 
tain and  genuine  condition,  which  neceffarily  implies 
the  confequent  ;    for    otherivife    the    propofition    itfelf 
will  be  falfe,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be   admitted 
into  cur  reafoningf.      Hence  it   follows,   that  when  any 
conditional  propou'.ion    is    alTumed,    if  we    admit    the 
antecedent   of  that  propofition,    we  muft   at  the  fame 
time  neceffarily  admit  the  confequent  ;    but  if  we  re- 
jeS  the  confequent,  ^^■c  are  in  like  manner  bound  to 
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reject  the  antecedent.     For  as  the  antecedent  always        Of 
expreffes  fome  condition  which  neceffarily  implies  the  '^'^'""'"g-_ 
truth  of  the  confequent  ;  by  admitting  the  antecedent,         ^ 
we  allow   of  that  condition,  and  therefore  ought  alfo 
to  admit  the  confequent.      In  like  manner,  if  it  appears 
that  the   confequent   ought  to   be  rtjeiled,  the  antece- 
dent  evidently  muft  be   fo   too  :  becaufe,  as  was  jult 
now  demonftrated,    the    admitting  of   the    antecedent 
would  neceffarily  imply  the  adraiflion  alfo  of  the  confe- 
quent, Sp 

VI.  There  are  two  ways  of  arguing  in  hypothetical     '^  ^■'•'^ 
fyllogifms,  which  lead  to  a  certain  and  unavoidable  co'i-cmiditional 
cluCon.      For  as  the  major  is  aLvays  a  conditional  pro-ullogifms. 
pofition,  confifting  of  an  antecedent  and  a  confequent  ; 
if  the  minor  admits  the  antecedent,  it  is  plain  that  the 
conclufion  muft   admit  the  confequent.     This  is  calle'd 
arguing  from  the  adm.iffion  of   the  antecedent  to  the 
admiffion  of  the  confequent,  and  conftitutes   that  mood 
or   fpecies  of  hypothetical  fyllogifms  which    is  diftin- 
guiflied  in  the  fchools  by  the  name  of  the  modus  pcncn  r, 
inafmuch  as  by  it  the  whole    conditional  propofition, 
both  antecedent  and  confequent,  is  eftablifhed.     Thus  : 

"  If  God  is  infinitely  wife,  and  afts  with  perfeft 
"  freedom,  he  does  nothing  but  what  is  beft : 

"  But  God  is  infinitely  wife,  and  afts  with  per- 
"  fea  freedom  : 

"  Therefore  he  does  nothing  but  what  is  beft." 

Here  we  fee  the  antecedent  or  firft  part  of  the  con- 
ditional propofition  is  eftablifhed  in  the  minor,  and  the 
confequent  or  lecond  part  in  the  conclufion  ;  whence 
the  fyllogifm  itfelf  is  an  example  of  the  modus  poncris. 
But  if  now  we  on  the  contrary  fuppofe  that  the  mi- 
nor reject  the  confequent,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the 
conclufion  muft  alfo  rejed  the  antecedent.  In  this 
cafe  we  are  faid  to  argue  from  the  removal  of  the  con- 
fequent to  the  removal  of  the  antecedent,  and  the  par- 
ticular mood  or  fpecies  of  fyllogifms  thence  arifing  is 
called  by  logicians  the  modus  tyllens i  becaufe  in  it  both 
antecedent  and  confequent  are  rejefled  or  taken  away, 
as  appears  by  the  following  example  : 

"   If  God  were  not    a  Being  of   infinite  goodnefs, 
"  neither  would  he  confult   the  happincfs  of  his 
"  creatures  : 
"  But   God  does  confult  the  happinefs  of  his  crea- 

"  tures : 
"  Therefore  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite  goodnefs. 

90 
VII.  Thefe  two  fpecies  take  in  the   whole  clafs  of  Tliey  in- 
conditional  fyllogifms,  and  include  all  die  polFible  ways"^""'"^  ^". 

of  arpuine  that  lead  to  a  legitimate  conclufion  ;    be-    ".  '■^' 

06  n  '  mate  ways 

cauie  we  cannot  here  proceed  by  a  contrary  proceisof  argmnj^. 
of  reafoning,  that  is,  from  the  removal  of  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  removal  of  the  confequent,  or  from  the 
eftabiilhing  of  the  confequer.t  to  the  eftablifliing  of  the 
antecedent.  For  although  the  antecedent  always  ex- 
preffes fome  real  condition,  which,  once  admitted, 
neceffarily  implies  the  confequent,  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  is  therefore  no  other  condition  ;  and  if 
fo,  then,  after  removing  the  antecedent,  the  confe- 
quent may  liill  hold,  becaufe  of  fome  other  determi- 
nation that  infers  it.  When  we  fay,  Jf  a  /lone  is  ex- 
pofedfome  time  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  it  will  contraci  a 
certain  degree  of  heat ;  the  propofition  is  certainly 
true  •,  and,    admitting    the    antecedent,    we  muft    alfo 

adm't 


disjimiftive 
fyliogi&ns. 
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admit  the  coiifequent.  But  as  there  are  other  ways 
by  which  a  ftone  may  gather  heat,  it  i\ill  not  follow, 
from  the  ceafing  of  the  before-mentioned  condition, 
that  therefore  the  confequent  cannot  take  place.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  argue:  But  the  Jlone  has  not 
been  expofed  to  the  fays  of  the  fun  ;  therefore  neither  has 
it  any  degree  of  heat :  Inafmuch  as  there  are  a  great 
many  other  ways  by  which  heat  might  have  been 
communicated  to  it.  And  if  we  cannot  argue  from 
the  removal  of  the  antecedent  to  the  removal  of  the 
confequent,  no  more  can  we  from  the  admiffion  of 
the  confequent  to  the  admilTion  of  the  antecedent  : 
becaufe,  as  the  confequent  may  flow  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  different  fuppofitions,  the  allowing  of  it  does 
not  determine  the  precife  fuppofition,  but  only  that 
fome  one  of  them  muft  take  place.  Thus  in  the  forego- 
ing propolltion,  If  of  one  is  exftofed fame  time  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  it  ivill  contraR  a  certain  degree  of  heal ;  admitting 
the  confequent,  viz.  tliat  it  has  contraBed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat,  we  are  not  therefore  bound  to  admit  the 
antecedent,  that  it  has  been  fome  time  expofed  to  therays 
of  the  fun  :  becaufe  there  are  many  other  caufes 
whence  that  heat  may  have  proceeded.  Thefe  two 
ways  of  arguing,  therefore,  hold  not  in  conditional 
fyllogifms. 

VIII.  As  from  the  major's  being  a  conditional  pro- 
pofition,  we  obtain  the  fpecies  of  conditional  fyllo- 
gifms :  fo,  where  it  is  a  difjun61ive  propofition,  the 
fyllogifm  to  which  it  belongs  is  alio  called  dtsjunBive, 
as  in  the  following  example  : 

"  The  world  is  either  felf-cxiftent,  or  the  work  of 
"  fome  finite,  or  of  fome  infinite  Being  : 

"  But  it  is  not  felf-exiftent,  nor  the  work  of  a  finite 
"  being  : 

"  Therefore  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Being." 

Now,  a  disjunftive  propofition  is  that,  where  of  fe- 
veral  predicates,  we  affirm  one  neceffarily  to  belong 
to  the  fubjeft,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft,  but 
leave  that  particular  o<ie  undetermined.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  as  foon  as  we  determine  the  particular 
predicate,  all  the  reft  are  of  fourfe  to  be  rejedled  ;  or 
if  we  rejeff  all  the  predicates  but  one,  that  one  necef- 
farily takes  place.  When,  therefore,  in  a  disjunftive 
fyllogifm,  the  feveral  predicates  are  enumerated  in  the 
major  ;  if  the  minor  eftablillies  any  one  of  thefe  pre- 
dicates, the  conclufion  ought  to  remove  all  the  reft  j 
or  if,  in  the  minor,  all  the  predicates  but  one  are  re- 
moved, the  conclufion  muft  neceflarlly  eflablilli  that 
one.  Thus,  in  the  disjunctive  fyllogifm  given  above, 
the  major  affirms  one  of  the  three  predicates  to  be- 
long to  the  earth,  viz.  fe/fexifence,  or  that  it  is  the 
work  of  afnite,  or  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Be- 
ing. Two  of  thefe  predicates  are  removed  in  the 
minor,  viz.  fef-exiflence,  and  the  work  of  a  finite  be- 
ing. Hence  the  conclufion  neceffarily  afcribes  to  it  the 
third  predicate,  and  affirms  that  it  is  the  work  of  an 
infiriite  Being.  If  now  we  give  the  fyllogifm  another 
turn,  infomuch  that  the  minor  may  eftablilh  one  of  the 
predicates,  by  aftirming  the  earth  to  be  the  produBion 
of  an  infinite  Being  :  then  the  conclufion  muft  remove 
the  other  two,  affeiting  it  to  he  \-\i:\t\\er  fe/fcxi/lent, 
nor  the  work  of  a  finite  being.  Thefe  are  the  fo'.-ms  of 
reafoning  in  thefe  fpecies  of  fyllogilms,  the  iufinefs  of 
■which  appears  at  fitft  fight :  and  that  there  can  be  no 


a  disjundlive        Of 
Reafonin 
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other,  Is  evident  from  the  very  n; 

pr  'pofition.  __^^ 

IX.  In  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifms  hitherto  men-         ^  ' 
tioned,  we  may  obfetve   that  the  parts  are  complete ;  Imperfefl 
that  is,  the  three  propofitions  of  which  they  coniift  areormutiU 
reprefented  in  form.      But  it  often  happens,  that  fome    _  '>''»- 
one  of  the  premifts  is  not  only   an  evident   truth,  but^'    "^ 
alfo  familiar  and  in    the  mir.ds  of  all  men  ;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  ufually  omitted,  whereby  we  have   an  imper- 
feft  fyllogifm,  that  feems  to  be  made  up  of  only   two 
propofitions.       Should  we,  for  inftance,  argue  in  this 
manner  : 

"  Every  man  is  mortal : 

"  Therefore  every  king  is  mortal  : 

the  fyllogifm  appears  to  be  imperfefl,  as  confifting  but 
of  two  propofitions.  Yet  it  is  really  complete  ;  only 
the  minor  [even/  king  is  a  man~\  is  omitted  :  and  left  to 
the  reader  to-fupply,  as  being  a  propofition  fo  familiar 
and  evident  that  it  cannot  efcape  him. 

X.  Thefe  feemingly  imperfefl  fyllogifms  are  called  Enthyme- 
enthyiriemes ;  and  occur  very  frequently  in  reafoning,mes. 
efpecially  where  it  makes  a  part  of  common  conver- 
fation.  Nny,  there  is  a  particular  elegance  in  them, 
becaufe,  not  difplaying  the  argument  in  all  its  parts, 
they  leave  fomewhat  to  the  exercife  and  invention  of 
the  mind.  By  this  means  we  are  put  upon  exerting 
ourfelves,  and  feem  to  Ihare  in  the  difcovery  of  what 
is  propofed  to  us.  Now  this  is  the  great  fecret  of 
fine  writing,  fo  to  frame  and  put  together  our  thoughts, 
as  to  give  full  play  to  the  reader's  imagination,  and 
draw  him  infenfiily  into  our  very  views  and  courfe 
of  rcafoning.  This  gives  a  pleafure  not  unlike  to  that 
which  the  author  himfelf  feels  in  compofing.  It  bcfides 
fhortens  difcourfe,  and  adds  a  certain  force  and  liveli- 
nefs  to  our  arguments,  when  the  words  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  favour  the  natural  quicknefs  of  the  mind 
in  its  o::erations,  and  a  fingle  expreffion  is  left  to  exhi- 
bit a  ivhole  train  of  thoughts.  p^ 

XI.  But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  reafoning  with  Ground oi 
two  propofitions,  which  feems  to  be  complete  in  itfelf,  feafonrng 
and  where  we  admit  the  conclufion  without  fiippo'ingdja™™,^ 
any  tacit  or  fiippreffed  judgement  in  the  mind,  from  jequences. 
which  it  follows  fyllogiftically.  This  happens  between 
propofitions,  where  the  connexion  is  fuch,  that  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  one  neceffarily  and  at  the  firll  fight  im- 
plies the  adraiffion  alfo  of  the  other.  For  if  it  fo  falls 
out,  that  the  propofition  on  which  the  other  depends  is 
felf-evident,  we  content  ourfelves  with  barely  affirm- 
ing it,  and  infer  that  other  by  a  direft  conclufion. 
Thus,  by  admitting  an  univerfal  propofition,  we  are 
forced  alfo  to  admit  of  all  the  particular  propofitions 
comprehended  under  it,  this  being  the  very  condition 
that  conftitutes  a  propofition  univerfal.  If  then  that 
univerfal  propofition  chances  to  be  felf-evident,  the 
particular  ones  follow  of  courfe,  without  any  farther 
train  of  reafoning.  Whoever  allows,  for  inftance, 
that  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another,  muft  at  the  fame  time  allow,  that  two 
triangles,  each  equal  to  a  fquare  ijahofefide  is  three  inches, 
are  alfo  equal  between  thcmfelves.  This  argument 
therefore, 

"  Things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  are  equal 
"  to  one  another  : 

"  Theref«re, 
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of  "  Therefore  theic   two  triangles,  each  equal  to  the 

Uafoninj-  «'  Iquare  of  a  line  of  three  inches,  arc  equal  be- 

-     »  "  tueen  themfelves" — 

is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  contains  all  that  is  nccef- 
fary  towards  a  jull  and  legitimate  conclulion.  For  the 
firil  or  univerl'al  propofition  is  felf-evident,  and  tlrere- 
fore  requires  no  farther  proof.  And  as  the  truth  of 
the  particular  is  infeparably  connefted  with  that  of  the 
univerfal,  it  follows  from  it  by  an  obvious  and  unavoid- 
able conleqi 

Vll  reduci-  ,    ,  -     ,  r  ,  '  i- 

>le  to  fy!-    tions  are  deduced   one   from  awother,  on  account  of  a 
ogiiinsof    known  and   evident   connexion,  we  are  faid  to  reafon 
OTieore      jjy  immediate  confequence.      Such  a  coherence  of  pro- 
^"        pohtlons  manifert  at  iirft  fight,  and   forcing  itfelf  upon 
the  mind,  frequently   occurs   in  realoning.      Logicians 
have  explained  at  fome  length   the   feveral   fuppolitions 
upon  which  it  takes  place,  and  allow  of  all  immediate 
confequences  that  follow  in  conformity  to  them.      It  is 
however    obfcrvable,     that    thefe    arguments,     though 
feemingly  complete,  becaufe  the  conclufion  follows  ne- 
ceflarily  from  the  fingle  propofition  that  goes  before, 
may  yet  be  confidered  as  real  enthymemes,  whofe  ma- 
jor, which  is  a  conditional  propofition,  is  wanting.    The 
fyllogifm  but  juft  mentioned,  when  reprefented  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  will  run  as  follows  : 

"  If  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  are 
"  equal  to  one  another ;  thefe  two  triangles,  each 
"  equal  to  a  fquare  whofe  fide  is  three  inches,  are 
"  alfo  equal  between  themfelves. 

"  But  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  are 
"  equal  to  one  another  : 

"  Therefore  alfo  thefe  triangles,  &c.  are  equal  be- 
*'  tween  themfelves." 

This  obfervation  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  imme- 
diate confequences  whatfoever,  infomuch,  that  they  are 
in  fa£l  no  more  than  enthymemes  of  hypothetical   fyl- 
logifms.      But  then   it   is  particular  to  them,  that  the 
ground  on  which   ti:e   conclufion  reils,  namely  its  co- 
herence with    the  minor,    is    of   itfelf    apparent,    and 
feen  immediately  to  flow  from  the  rules  and  reafons  of 
,«       logic, 
•.foriiesof      XIII.  The  next  fpecies   of  reafoning  we  Ihall  take 
ain  (ini'Je  notice  ef  here  is  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
Uogiiins.    of  a  forites.     This  is  a  ^vay   of  arguing,  in   which  a 
great    number  of   propofitions  are  fo  linked  together, 
that  the  predicate  of  one  becomes  continually   the  fub- 
jecl  of  the  next  following,  until  at  lart  a   conclufion   is 
formed,    by   bringing  together  the  fubjeft  of  the  firrt 
propofition,  and   the    predicate  of  the  lall.       Of   this 
kind  is  the  following  argument  : 

"  God  is  omnipotent  : 

"    An    omnipotent   Being  can  do  every  thing    pof- 

"  fible  : 
"  He  that  can  do  every  thing  poffible,   can  do  what- 

"  ever  involves  not  a  contradiction  : 
*'  Therefore   God   can  do  whatever  involves  not   a 

"  contradiction." 

This  particular  combination  of  propofitions  may  be 
continued  to  any  length  we  pleafe  without  in  the  leaft 
weakening  the,  ground  upon  which  the  conclufion  refts. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  forites  itfelf  may  be  refolved 
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into  as  manv  firaple  fyllogifms  as  there  are  middle  terms  Ot" 
in  it ;  where  this  is  found  univerfally  to  hold,  that  when  ?'-''^'""'"S-, 
fuch  a  rcfolution  is  made,  and  the  fyllogifms  are  placed 
in  train,  the  conclufion  of  the  lall  in  the  ferics  is  alio 
the  conclufion  of  the  forites.  This  kind  of  argument, 
therefore,  as  it  ferves  to  unite  feveral  fyllogifms  into 
one,  mud  Hand  upon  the  fame  foundation  with  the  fyl- 
logifms of  which  it  ccnfifts,  and  is  indeed,  properly 
fpeaking,  no  other  than  a  compendious  way  of  reafon- 
ing  fyllogillically.  ^. 

XIV.  What  is  here  faid  of  plain  firaple  propofitions  a  I'unies  of 
may   be  as  well  applied  to  thoie  that  are  conditional  ;  hypotbal- 
that  is,  any   number  of  them  may  be  fo  joined  toge-"^ ?.":■■"'•* 
ther  in   a  feries,  that  the  confequent  of  one  fhall  be--^""*' 
come  continually  the  antecedent  of  the  next  follouing  ; 

in  which  cafe,  by  cftablllhirg  the  antecedent  of  the  firfl 
propofition,  we  eftablifti  the  confequent  of  the  laft,  or 
by  removing  the  laft  confequent  remove  alfo  the  firft  an- 
tecedent. This  way  of  reafoning  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  argument : 

"  If  we  love  any  perfon,  all  emotions  of  hatred  to- 

"  wards  him  ceafe  : 
"  If  all  emotions  of  hatred  towards   a  perfon  ceafe, 

"  we  cannot  rejoice  in  his  misfortunes  : 
"  If  we  rejoice  not  in   his  misfortunes,  we  certainly 

"  wilh  him  no  injury  : 
"  Therefore,  if  we  love   a   perfon,  we  wifli  him  no 

"  injury." 

It  is  evident  that  this  forites,  as  well  as  the  laft,  may 
be  refolved  into  a  feries  of  diftlndl  fyllogifms,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  here  the  fyllogifms  are  all  condi- 
tional. •  *        J 

XV.  The    laft  fpecies  of    fyllogifm  we  fhall    take  xhe  gmun^ 
notice  of  in  this  chapter  is  that   commonly  diftingulfti-  of  argu- 
ed by  the  name  of  a  dilemma.     A  dilemma  is  an  ar- "nfritatioH 
gument  by    which    we  endeavour  to   prove  the  abfur-l"^    '' 
dity  or  falfehood  of  fome  aiiertion.      In   order  to  this, 

we  affume  a  conditional  propofition,  the  antecedent 
of  which  is  the  affertlon  to  be  difproved,  and  the  con- 
fequent a  disjunflive  propofition,  enumerating  all  the 
polfible  fuppofitions  upon  which  that  affertion  can  take 
place.  If  then  it  appears,  that  all  thefe  feveral  fup- 
pofitions ought  to  be  rejefted,  it  is  plain,  that  the  an- 
tecedent or  affertlon  itfelf  muft  be  fo  too.  When 
therefore  fuch  a  propofition  as  that  before  mentioned 
is  made  the  major  of  any  fyllogifm  ;  if  the  minor  re- 
jefls  all  the  fuppofitions  contained  in  the  confequent, 
it  follows  neceffarily,  that  the  conclufion  ought  to  re- 
je£l  the  antecedent,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  is  the 
very  aiiertion  to  be  difproved.  This  particular  way 
of  arguing  is  that  which  logicians  call  a  dilemma ;  and 
from  the  account  here  given  of  it,  it  appears  that  we 
may  in  the  general  define  it  to  be  a  hypothetical  fyl- 
logifm, where  the  confequent  of  the  major  is  a  dis- 
junctive propofition,  which  is  wholly  taken  away  or 
removed  in  the  minor.       Of  this  kind  is  the  follow- 


"  If  God  did  not  create  the  world  perfect  in  its 
"  kind,  it  muft  either  proceed  from  want  of  iu- 
"  clination,  or  from  want  of  power  : 

"  But  it  could  not  proceed  either  from  want  of  in- 
"  clination,  or  from  want  of  power  : 

"  Therefore,  he  created  the  ^vorld  perfeiil  in  its 
U  "  kind." 
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"kind."  Or,  v.liich  is  ihe  fume  thing  :  "  It  is 
"  abfurd  to  fay  that  he  did  not  create  the  world 
"  perfect  in  its  kind." 

Anuniver-  XVI.  The  nature  then  of  a  dilemma  is  univerfally 
lal  defcrip-  this.  The  major  is  a  conditional  propofition,  whofe 
tionofit.  confequent  contains  all  the  feveral  fuppofitions  upon 
which  the  antecedent  can  take  place.  As  therefore 
thefe  fuppofitions  are  wholly  removed  in  the  minor, 
it  is  evident  that  the  antecedent  muft  be  fo  too  ;  info- 
much  that  we  here  always  argue  from  the  removal  of 
the  confequent  to  the  removal  of  the  antecedent.  That 
is,  a  dilemma  is  an  argument  in  the  modus  tollens  of 
hypothetical  fyllogilins,  as  logicians  love  to  fpeak. 
Plence  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  antecedent  of  the  major 
is  an  affirmative  propofition,  the  conclufion  of  the  di- 
lemma will  be  negative  ;  but  if  it  is  a  negative  propofi- 
tion, the  conclufion  will  be  affirmative. 

.     Chap.  V,  OflnduBlon. 

I.  Alt,  reafoning  proceeds  ultimately  frpm  firft 
truths,  either  felf-e\'ident  or  taken  for  granted  •,  and  the 
nrll  truths  of  fyllogillic  reafonings  are  general  propofi- 
tions.  But  except  in  the  mathematics,  and  fuch  other 
fciences  as,  being  converiant  about  mere  ideai,  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  things  without  the  mind,  ive 
cannot  aiTume  as  truths  propofitions  which  are  general. 
The  mathematician  indeed  may  be  confidered  as  taking 
his  ideas  from  the  beginning  in  their  general  form. 
Every  propojjlion  compofed  of  fuch  ideas  is  therefore  ge- 
neral ;  and  thofe  v.hich  are  theoretic  are  reducible  to 
two  parts  or  terms,  ^predicate  and  %  JuhjeB,  with  a 
copula  generally  afiirraative.  If  the  agreement  or  the 
relation  between  the  two  terms  be  not  immediate  and 
felf-evident,  he  has  recourfe  to  an  axiom,  which  is  a 
propofition  Hill  more  general,  and  which  fupplies  him 
with  a  third  or  mMIe  term.  This  he  compares  firft 
w  ith  the  predicate,  and  then  with  the  fuhjeB,  or  vice 
"jerfa.  Thefe  two  comparifons,  when  drawn  out  in 
form,  make  two  propofitions,  which  are  called  the  /»? . 
mifes  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  immediate  -AnA  fclj-exn- 
d'cnt,  the  conclufion,  confifting  of  the  terms  of  the  qucf- 


Reaibn  at 
«rft  em- 
ployed a- 
bout  par- 
ticular? ; 
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tion  propofed,  is  faid  to  be  demonflratcd.     Tliis  method        Of 
of  reafoning  is  conduced  exactly  in  the  fyllogiflic  form  ^^g""""' 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  ' 

II.  But  in  fciences  which  treat  of  things  extenial 
to  the  mind,  ^ve  cannot  afiume  as  f.rjl  principtles  the 
moft  general  propofitions,  and  from  them  infer  others 
lefs  and  lefs  general  till  we  defcend  to  particulars.  The 
reafon  is  obvious.  Every  tiling  in  the- univerfe,  whe- 
ther of  mind  or  body,  prefents  itfelf  to  our  obfervation 
in  its  individual  flate  ;  fo  that  perception  znA  judgement 
employed  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  whether />//yj-/- 
cd,  vte'.aphjsical,  moral,  or  lii/lorical,  have  in  the  firft 
place  to  encounter  with  particulars.  "  With  thefe 
reafon  begins,  or  ihould  begin,  its  operations.  It  ob- 
ferves,  tries,  canvafies,  examines,  and  compares  them 
together,  and  judges  of  them  by  fome  of  thofe  native 
evidences  and  original  lights,  which,  as  they  are  the 
firft  and  indifpenfable  inlets  of  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
have  been  called  the  primarij  principles  of  truth.''''  See 
Metaphysics.  mt 

III.  "  By  fuch  afts  of  obfervation  and  judgement,  di-  from 
ligently  pracVifed  and  frequently  repeated,   on  many  in-^^'^^y 
dividvais  of  the  fame  clafs  or  of  a  fimilar  nature,  not- a"cel«ls^ 
ing  their   agreements,  marking  their  difi"er?nces   how- generals 
ever  minute,  and  reje(?iing  all  inftances  which,  however  axioms, 
fimilar  in  appearance,  are  not  in  efteft  the  fame,  REA- 
SON,   with  much   labour    and   attention,  extrafts  fome 
general  laws  refpcfting  the  powers,  properties,  qualities, 
aftions,  paffions,  virtues,  and   relations  of  real  things. 

This  is  no  hafty,  premature,  notional  abflraflion  of  the 
mind,  by  which  images  and  ideas  are  formed  that  have 
no  archetypes  in  nature  :  it  is  a  rational,  operative,  ex- 
perimental procefs,  inftituttd  and  executed  upon  the 
conftilution  of  beings,  which  in  part  compofe  the  uni- 
verfe. By  this  procefs  REASON"  advances  from  particu- 
lars to  genercls,  from  lefs  general  to  more  general,  till 
by  a  fenes  of  fiow  progreffion,  and  by  regular  degrees, 
it  arrive  at  the  mo/I  general  notions,  called  FOR^iS  or 
FORMAL  CAUSES  (c).  And  by  affirming  ox  denying  a 
genus  of  a  Ipecies,  or  an  accident  of  a  fubftance  or  clafs 
of  fubftances,  through  all  the  ftagc-s  of  the  gradation, 
we  form  concltifions,  which,  if  logically  drawTi,  are 
AXIOMS  (d),  or  general  propofitions  ranged  one  above 
another. 


(c)  Qui  VORMAS  novit,  is,  quae  adhuc  non  fafla  funt,  qualia  nee  naturK  viciffitudines,  nee  experimentales  in- 
Qutlnse  uiiquam  in  sftura  produxilTent,  nee  cogitationem  humanam  fubitura  fuiffent,  detegit  et  educit.  Baconi 
Nov.  Org. 

(d)  The  word  axiom,  ct\iift»,  literally  fignifies  dignity  :  Hence  it  is  ufed  metaphorically  to  denote  a  general 
truth  or  maxim,  and  fometimes  any  truth  that  is  felf-evident,  which  is  called  a  dignittj  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance in  a  procefs  of  reafoning.  The  axioms  of  Euclid  are  propofitions  extremely  general ;  and  fo  are  the  axioms 
of  the  Newtonian  phiiofophy.  But  thtfe  two  kinds  of  axioms  have  very  different  origins.  The  former  appear 
true  upon  a  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas ;  whereas  the  latter  are  the  refult  of  the  moft  laborious  indudion. 
Lord  Bacon  therefore  ftrenuouily  contends  that  they  ihould  never  be  taken  upon  conjcdure,  or  even  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  learned  ;  but  that,  as  they  are  the  general  principles  and  grounds  of  all  leaniing,  they  fliould  be 
canvaiTed  and  examined  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention,  "  ut  axiomatcm  corrigatur  iniquitas,  qua;  plerumque 
in  exemplis  vulgatis  fundamcntum   habent  :"     Dc  Augm.  Sc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.     "  Atque  ilia  ipfa  putati^  a  principia 

ad  raliones  reddcndas  compellare  decredmus,  quoufque  plane  conftant :"  Dijlrih.  Operis. Dr  Tatham  makes 

a  diftim^ion  between  axioms  intuitive  and  z)i\om%  felf-evident.  Intuitive  axioms,  according  to  him,  pafs  through 
the  firft  inlets  of  kjiowledgc,  and  tlalh  dived  convidion  on  the  minds,  as  external  objeds  do  on  the  fenfes,  of  all 
mtn.  Other  axioms,  though  not  intuitive,  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  felf-evident ;  becaufe,  in  their  formation, 
reafon  judges  by  fingle  comparifons  without  the  help  of  a  third  idea  or  middle  term  ;  fo  that  they  have  their  evi- 
dence in  thtmfelves,  and  though  indudivoly  framed  they  cannot  be  fyllogiftically  proved.  If  this  diftindiun  be 
iuft,  and  we  think  it  is,  on)^  particular  truths  can  be  intuitive  axioms. 
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Or        another,   till  tliey  terminate    in    tliofc    that    are    VM- 
|:eaioning.  yjiUSAI.. 

'~    ;;,  IV.  "  Thus,  for  inflance,  the  evidence  of  the  exter- 

ilie'prc-  nal fenfes  i?  obviouily  the  PRIMARY  PRINCIPLE  from 
iisofin-  which  all  phyfical  knowledge  is  derived.  But,  whcre- 
uAion  ex-  35  nature  bet'ins  with  caufes,  which,  after  a  variety  of 
^r^'S.  "^^^nges,  produce  of^-.?^,' the  fenfes  open  upon  the  <?/- 
]'P  J"  fecis,  and  from  them,  through  the  ilou-  and  painful 
I  road  of  experiment   and   obfervation,  afcend  to  caufes. 

'  By  experiments  and   ohferuations   {kiifuUy   chofcn,  art- 

fully conduced,  and  judicioully  applied,  the  philcjl'opher 
advances  from  one  flage  of  inquiry  to  another  in  the  ra- 
tion-il  inveftigation  of  the  general  catfes  of  phyfical 
truth.  From  different  experiments  and  obfcrvations 
made  on  the  lame  individual  lubjedl,  and  from  the  fame 
experiments  and  obfervations  made  on  different  lubjeils 
of  the  fame  kind,  by  comparing  and  judging,  he  difco- 
vers  feme  qualities,  caufes,  or  phenomena,  which,  after 
carefully  dillinguilhing  and  rejefting  all  contradiftory 
inltances  that  occur,  he  finds  common  to  many.  Thus 
from  many  collateral  comparifons  and  judgemcats  form- 
ed upon  particulars,  he  afcends  to  generals  ;  and  by  a 
repetition  of  the  fame  indurtrious  procefs  and  laborious 
inveftigation,  he  advances  from  general  io  more  general, 
tilFat  lall  he  is  enabled  to  form  a  few  of  the  moft  gene- 
ral, with  their  attributes  and  operations,  into  AXIOMS 
ar  fecondary  principles,  which  are  the  well-founded  laix^s 
enacted  and  enforced  by  the  God  ot  nature. — This  is 
that  jult  and  philofophic  method  of  reafoning  which 
found  logic  prefcribes  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  learning  ;  by  which,  through  the  flow  but  certain 
road  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  the  mind  afcends 
from  appearances  to  qualities,  from  effefls  to  caufes  j 
and  from  experiments  upon  many  particular  fubjefts 
forms  general  propofit'wns  concerning  the  powers  and 
properties  of  phyfical  body. 
1=3  V.  "  Axio:ms  fo  invefliga'.ed  and  eftablifhed  are  ap- 

^^^^^j   plicable  to  all  parts  of  learning,  and  are  the  indifpen- 
pplicable    fable,  and  indeed  the  wonderful  expedients,  by  which, 
o  all  parts  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,   reafon  puflies  on  its  in- 
f  learning,  qujries   in    the  particular  purfuit  of  truth  :   and  the  me- 
thod of  reafoning  by  which  they  are  formed,   is  that  of 
true  and  legitimate  INDUCTION;  which  is  therefore  by 
Lord  Bacon,  the  beif  and  founded  of  logicians,  called 
the  key  of  interpretation, 

VI.  "  Inftead  of  taking  his  axioms  arbitrarily  out  of 
the  great  families  of  the  categories  (fee  Category  ), 
and  erecting  them  by  his  own  fophiflical  invention  in- 
to the  principles  upon  which  his  difputation  was  to  be 
employed,  had  the  analytical  genius  of  Ariftotle  pre- 
fented  us  with  the  laws  of  the  true  inductive  logic, 
by  which  axioms  are  philofophically  formed,  and  had 
he  with  his  ufual  fagacity  given  us  an  example  of  it 
in  a  iingle  branch  of  Icience  ;  he  would  have  brought 
to  the  temple  of  truth,  an  offering  more  valuable  than 
he  has  done  by  the  aggregate  of  all  his  logic  and  phi- 
lofophical  I'roduftions. 
104  VII.  "  In  all  fciences,  except  the  mathematics,  it  is 

iduaion    pj,iy  jjf^p^  jj,g  INDUCTIVE  procefs  has  been   Induflriouf- 
••enition     ^X  purfued  and  fuccefsfuliy  performed,  that  DEFINITION 
may  be  logically  and  ufefully  introduced,  by  beginning 
•■•ith  the  genus,  paltmg  through  all  the  graduate  and 


:>:> 


fubordinate  ftages,  and  marking  the  fpecific  difference  : 

it  defcends,  till  it  arrive  at  the  individual,  which  is  the  RcaHmmg. 

fubjeft  of  the  quefiion.     And  by  adding  an  affirmation         '""^ 

or  negation  of  the  attribute  of  the  genus  or  the  fpecics 

or  individual,  or  of  a  general  accident  on  the  particular 

fuhfaitce  fo  defined,  making  the  definition  a  propofi- 
tion,  the  truth  of  the  quellion  will  be  logically  folvcd 
without  any  farther  procefs.  So  that  inlfead  of  being 
Xhcfrfl,  as  employed  by  the  logic  in  common  ufe,  de- 

fjiition  may  be  the  Inft  acl  cf  reafon  in  the  fearch  of 
truth  in  general.  ,3, 

VIII.  "  Thefe  AXIOMS  or  general  propofitions,  thus  and  to  fyl- 
iiiduBively  eftablillied,  become  another  fpecies  of  prin-'°S'''™' 
CiPLEs,  which  may  be  properly  called  SECONDARY, 
and  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fyllogitVic  method 
of  realonlng.  When  thefe  are  formed,  hut  not  before, 
we  may  fately  admit  the  maxim  vrith  whirii  logicians 
fet  out  in  the  exercife  of  their  art,  as  the  great  hinge 
on  which  their  reafoning  and  difputation  turn  :  From 
truths  that  are  already  known,  f,  derive  other  •which  are 
n-jt  kiwu-'n.  Or,  to  Itate  it  more  comprehei  fively,  fo 
as  to  apply  to  probable  as  well  as  to  fcientif.c  reafon- 
ing— From  truth:  which  are  better  hnoxvn,  to  derive 
others  which  are  lefs  kno'jjn.  Philofophically  fpeaking, 
fyllogillic  reafoning  is,  under  general  prop'fitinns  to  re- 
duce others  which  are  life  general  or  which  are  parti- 
cular ;  for  the  inferior  ones  are  known  to  be  true,  only 
as  we  trace  their  connexion  with  the  fuperior.  Logi- 
cally fpeaking,  it  is.  To  predicate  a  genus  of  a  fpecies- 
or  indrjidual  comprehended  under  it,  or  an  accident  of 
vht  fuijlance  in  which  it  is  inherent. 

IX.  "  Thus   INDUCTION    and    SYLLOGISM   are  the ipjuciion 
two  methods  of  direci   reafoning  correfponding   to   the  and  fyllo- 
two  kinds  of  principles,  primari/  and  fecondarif,  on  which  ^''t"  total- 
they  are   founded,  and   by  which   they  are  refpeclively '-  '^-'f^''^"*" 
conducl'd.     In  both  methods,  indeed,  reafon  proceeds 
hy  judging  and  comparing,  but  the   procefs  is   ditfercnt 
throughout ;   and  though  it   may  have  the  fanclion   of 
Arirtotle,  an  inducii'oc fyllogfrn  is  a  folecifm. 

X.  " 'i'ill   general  truths   are   afcertained   by  indue- iRjinrjJori 
tion,  l\\e  third  or  middle  terms  hj  which  fyllogifms  are  the  founda . 
made  are  nowhere   fafely  to   be   found.      So  that    ano- ^'o'>,o' 'V^- 
ther  pofition  of  the  Stagyrite,  thai  fyllogifm  is  naturally  '".<''-i'- 
prior   in   order  to   indttffion,  is  equally  unfounded  ;   for 
induflion  does  not  only  naturally  but  necelfarily  precede 

fyllogifm ;  and,  except  In  mathematics,  is  in  every  re- 
Ipect  indifpenfable  to  its  exillence  ;  fince,  till  generals 
are  eftablilhed,  there  can  be  neither  definition,  propoli- 
tion,  nor  axiom,  and  of  courfe  no  fyllogifm.  And  as 
induction  is  the  firlt,  fo  is  it  the  more  effential  and  fun- 
damental inllrument  of  reafoning  :  for  as  fyllogifm  can- 
not produce  its  own  principles,  it  muft  have  thtm  from 
induflion  ;  and  if  the  general  propofitions  or  fecondarv 
principles  be  imperfeffly  or  infirmly  ellablilhed,  and 
much  more  if  they  be  taken  at  hazard,  upon  aut! 


lority, 
or  by  arbitrary  affumption  hke  thof*"  of  Arillotle,  all 
the  fyllogizing  in  the  world  is  a  vam  and  ulelefs  logo- 
machy, only  inflrumental  to  the  multiplication  of  fallc 
learning,  and  to  the  invention  and  confirma'ion  of  er- 
ror. The  truth  of  fyllogifms  depends  ultimately  on  the 
truth  of  axioms,  and  the  trath  of  axioms  on  the  found- 
nefs  of  induflions  (e)." — But  though  induction  is 
U  2  prior 


(K)Th!;  chapter   is  almoil   wholly  taken  ixoxa  Tatham''s  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth  . 
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piior  in  order,  n5  ivell  ss  fufcrior  in  lUilily,  to  fvllo- 
jiifm,  we  'nave  thought  it  expedient  to  treat  of  it  laft  ; 
both  becaufe  fyllogifra  is  an  ealierexercife  of  the  rea- 
foning  faculty  than  induftion,  and  becaufe  it  is  the 
method  of  mathematics,  the  firft  icience  of  reafon  in 
which  the  fludent  is  commonly  initiated. 

Chap.  VI.    Of  Demortjratiurt. 

I.  Having  difpatchcd  what  feemed  necelTavy  to  be 
faid  with  regard  to  the  two  methods  of  direfl  reafon- 
ing,  induBion  and  fyUngifm  ;  we  now  proceed  to  confy 
der  the  laws  of  demonftration.  And  here  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  ftricl  demonftration,  which  re- 
noves  from  the  mind  all  poffibility  of  doubt  or  error, 
the  indutlive  method  of  reafoning  can  have  no  place. 
When  the  experiments  and  obfervations  from  which 
the  gener;il  conclufion  is  drawn  are  numerous  and  ex- 
teniive,  the  refult  of  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  moral 
certainty  ;  and  could  the  indudlion  be  made  complete, 
it  would  be  abfolute  certainty,  equally  convincing  with 
mathematical  demonftration.  But  however  niunerous 
and  extenfive  the  obfervations  and  experiments  may 
be  upon  which  an  induftive  conclufion  is  eftabliftied, 
they  muft  of  necefiity  come  ftiort  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  nature;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  by  its  im- 
menfity,  will  defeat  all  poftibility  of  their  co-exten- 
lion  ;  and  in  others,  by  its  diftance,  lies  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  immediate  application.  Though  truth 
does  not  appear  in  all  other  departments  of  learning 
with  that  bold  and  refiftlefs  conviftion  with  which  it 
prefides  in  the  mathematical  fcience,  it  Ihines  through 
them  all,  if  not  interrupted  by  prejudice  or  perverted 
by  error,  with  a  clear  and  ufeful,  though  inferior 
llrenCTth.  And  as  it  is  not  neceffary  for  the  general 
fafety  or  convenience  of  a  traveller,  that  heftiould  al- 
ways enjoy  the  heat  and  fplendor  of  a  mid-day  fun, 
whilft  he  can  with  more  eafe  purfue  his  journey  under 
the  weaker  influence  of  a  morning  or  an  evening  ray;  fo 
it  is  not  requilite,  for  the  various  concerns  and  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  that  men  fliould  be  led  by  truth  of  the 
moft  redundant  brightnefs.  Such  truth  is  to  be  had 
only  in  thofe  fciences  which  are  converfant  about  ideas 
and  their  various  relations  ;  where  eveiy  thing  being 
certainly  what  it  appears  to  be,  definitions  and  axioms 
arife  from  mere  intuition.  Here  fyllogifm  takes  up  the 
procefs  from  the  beginning  ;  and  by  a  fublirne  intellec- 
tual motion  advances  from  the  fimpleft  axioms  to  the 
moft  complicated  fpecubtions,  and  exhibits  truth 
fpringing  out  of  its  firft  and  purell  elements,  and  fpread- 
ing  on  all  fides  into  a  fyftem  of  fcience.  As  each  ftep 
in  the  progrefs  is  fyllogiflic,  we  ftiall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain the  ufe  and  application  of  fyllogifms  in  this  fpe- 
cies  of  realoning. 

We  have  feen,  that  in  all  the  different  appearances 
they  put  on,  we  ftill  arrive  at  a  juft  and  legitimate  con- 
■  clufion  ;  now  it  often  happens,  that  the  conclufion  of 
one  fyllogifra  becomes  a  previous  propofition  in  ano- 
ther ;  by  which  means  great  numbers  of  them  are 
fomelimes  linked  togethei 
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made  to  folic 
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a   feries,  and  trtiths  are 


one  another  in  train.  And  as 
a  concatenation  of  fyllogifins  all  the  various  ways  of  R-t=ilbmng 
reafoning  that  are  truly  conclufive  may  be  with  iafety  * 
introduced ;  hence  it  is  plain,  that  in  deducing  any 
truth  from  its  firft  principles,  ciptcially  where  it  lies  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  hi'm  theni,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
combine  all  the  leveral  kinds  of  lyllogilms  above  ex- 
plained, according  as  they  are  found  belt  to  fuit  the  end 
and  piirpofe  of  our  inquiries.  When  a  propofition  is 
thus,  by  means  of  fyllogifms,  collefled  from  others  more 
evident  and  known,  it  is  laid  to  be  proved;  fo  that  we 
may  in  the  general  define  the  proof  of  a  propofition  to 
be  a  fyllogifm,  or  feries  of  iyllogifms,  collecling  that 
propofition  from  known  and  evident  truths.  But  more 
particularly,  if  the  fyllogilms  of  which  the  proofs  confift 
admit  of  no  prcmiles  but  definitions,  (elf-evident  truth'', 
and  propofitions  already  eftahliihed,  then  is  the  argu- 
ment fo  conftituted  called  a  dcmonjiranon  ;  whereby  it 
appears  that  demonftrations  are  ultimately  founded  on 
definitions  and  lelf-evident  propofitions.  ^j^j 

n.  All  fyllogifms  whatfoever,  whether  compound, All  fyllo- 
multiform,  or  defedlive,  are  reducible  to  plain  fimpleS'''"s"'hai 
fyllogifms  in  fome  one  of  the  four  figures.  But  this  is1"^X"'*" 
not  all.  Syllogifms  of  the  firft  figure,  in  particular, d^^  g^jjg^, 
admit  of  all  poftible  conclufions  :  that  is,  any  propofi-gure. 
tions  whatfoever,  whether  an  univerfal  affirmation  or 
univerfal  negative,  a  particular  affirmative  or  parti- 
cular  negative,  which  fourfold  divifion  emibraces  all 
their  varieties  ;  any  one  of  thefe  may  be  inferred  by- 
virtue  of  fome  fyllogifra  in  the  firft  figure.  By  this 
means  it  hapens  that  the  fyllogifms  of  all  the  other 
figures  are  reducible  alfo  to  fyllogifms  of  the  firft  fi- 
gure, and  may  be  confidered  as  ftanding  on  the  fame 
foundation  with  them.  We  cannot  here  demonftrate 
and  explain  the  manner  of  this  reduflion,  becaufe  it 
would  too  much  fuell  the  bulk  of  this  treatife.  It  is 
enough  to  take  notice  that  the  thing  is  univerfally 
known  and  allowed  among  logicians,  to  whofe  writ- 
ings we  refer  fuch  as  defire  farther  fatisfaflion  in  this 
matter.  This  then  being  laid  down,  it  is  plain  that 
any  de:Tjonftration  whatfoever  may  be  confidered  as 
compofed  of  a  feries  of  fyllogifms,  all  in  the  firft  fi- 
gure. For,  fince  all  the  fyllogifms  that  enter  the  de- 
monftration are  reducible  to  fyllogifms  of  fome  one  of- 
the  four  figures ;  and  tlnce  the  fyllogifms  of  all  the 
other  figures  are  farther  reducible  to  fyllogifms  of  the 
firft  figure,  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  demonftra- 
tion may  be  refolved  into  a  feries  of  thefe  laft  fyllo- 
gifms. Let  us  no..,  if  poflible,  diicover  the  ground 
upon  which  the  conclufion  refts  in  fyllogilms  of  the  firft  fi- 
gure ;  becaufe,  by  fo  doing,  we  ftiall  come  at  an  univerfal 
principle  of  certainty,  whence  the  evidence  of  all  demon- 
ftrations in  all  their  parts  may  be  ultimately  derived.  m, 

III.  The  rules  then  of  the  firft  figure  are  briefly  The  grour 
thefe.  The  middle  term  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  major?' '^'i^"'""' 
propofition,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor.  Tb^ 
major  is  always  an  univerlal  propofition  and  the  mi 
nor  always  affirmative.  Let  us  now  fee  what  efl^eft 
thefe  rules  will  have  in  reafoning.  1'he  major  is  an 
imiverfal  propofition  of  which   the  middle   term  is  the 

fubjea, 


"  lint  figii 


ftanding  the  ruggednefs  of  its  ftyle,  has  fo  much  real  merit  as  a  fyftem  of  logic,  that  it  canpot  be  too  diligently 
ftudied  by  the  j  oung  inquirer  who  wifhes  to  travel  by  the  ftraight  road  to  the  temple  of  Science. 
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Of  fubjecV,  and  the  preclrcr.te  of  tLe  contKifion  thr  pretH- 
iReafopiOiT-^  cate.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  r.iajor  tlie  pre- 
dicate  of  the  conclufion  is  always  affirmed  or  denied 
univerfally  of  the  middle  term.  Again,  Tlie  minor  is 
an  affivmative  propofition,  whereof  the  fubjed  of  the 
conclafion  is  the  fubjeft,  and  the  middle  term  the  pre- 
dicate. Here  then  the  middle  term  is  alFirmed  of  the 
fubjecl  of  the  conciufion;  that  is,  tlie  fubjcct  of  the 
eoBcluilon  is  alTirmed  to  be  comprehended  under,  or 
to  make  a  part  of,  the  middle  term.  Thus  then  we 
fee  what  is  done  in  the  premifes  of  a  fyllogifra  of  the 
firft  figure.  The  predicate  of  the  conciufion  is  uni- 
verfally artirmed  or  denied  of  fome  idea.  The  fubjecl 
of  the  conciufion  is  affirmed  to  be  or  to  make  a  part 
of  that  idea.  Hence  it  naturally  and  unavoidably  fol- 
lows, that  the  predicate  of  the  conciufion  ought  to  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  fubjeft.  To  illuftrate  this  by 
an  example,  we  ihall  refurae  one  of  the  fyllogifms  of 
the  firll  chapter. 

"  Every  creature  poffefled  of  reafon  and  liberty  is  ac 

"  countable  for  his  aflions  : 
"  Man  is  a  creature  poflelTed  of  reafon  and  liberty  : 
"  Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  aflions." 
Here,  in  the  firll  propoiition,  the  predicate  of  the 
conciufion,  accoiirUab/enefs,  is  affirmed  of  all  creatures 
that  have  reafon  and  liberty.  Again,  In  the  fecond 
propoiition,  r/wn,  the  fubjed  of  the  conciufion,  is  af- 
firmed to  be  or  to  make  a  part  of  this  clafs  of  crea- 
tures. Hence  the  conciufion  necelTarily  and  unavoid- 
ably follows,  viz.  that  man  is  accountable  for  his  ac- 
tions j  becaufe,  if  reafon  aid  liberty  be  that  which 
conftitutes  a  creature  accountable,  and  man  has  reafon 
and  liberty,  it  is  plain  he  has  that  which  conftitutes 
him  accountable.  In  like  manner,  where  the  major 
is  a  negative  propofition,  or  denies  the  predicate  of 
the  conciufion  univerfally  of  the  middle  term,  as  the 
minor  always  aiferts  the  fubjeft  of  the  conciufion  to 
be  or  make  a  part  of  that  middle  term,  it  is  no  lefs 
evident  that  the  predicate  of  the  conciufion  ought  in 
this  cafe  to  be  denied  of  the  fubje.J.  So  that  the 
ground  of  reafoning,  in  all  fyllogifms  of  the  firft  figure, 
is  manifeftly  this :  "  Whatever  may  be  affirmed  uni- 
verfally of  any  idea,  may  be  affirmed  of  every  or  any 
number  of  particulars  comprehended  under  that  idea." 
And  again :  "  Whatever  may  be  denied  univerfally 
of  any  idea,  may  be  in  like  manner  denied  of  every  or 
any  number  of  its  individuals.  Thefe  two  propofitions 
are  called  by  logicians  the  diBum  de  omni,  and  diBirn 
de  nullo  ;  and  are  indeed  the  great  principles  of  fyi- 
logiilic  reafoning,  inafmuch  as  all  conclufions  whatfo- 
ever  reft  immediately  upon  them,  or  upon  propofitions 
deduced  from  them.  But  what  adds  greatly  to  their 
value  is,  that  they  are  really  felf-evident  truths,  and 
fuch  as  we  cannot  gainfay  without  running  into  an 
e.xprefs  contradiftion.  To  affirm,  for  inllance,  that  no 
man  is perfeci,  and  yet  argue  xhA  fome  men  are  fierfefl ; 
or  to  fay  that  all  men  are  mortal,  and  yet  thatyoCTf  men 
are  not  mortal,  is  to  aflirt  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at 
the  fame  time. 
Dcmor.ftra-  ^^'  ■^"'^  "°"'  ""*  ""^7  affir™*  ^^'^,  in  all  fyllogifms 
tion  an  in-  of  the  firll  figure,  if  the  premifes  are  true,  the  conclu- 
faliihlc  fion  mull  needs  be  trae.  If  it  be  true  that  the  pre- 
piide  to  dicate  of  the  conciufion,  whether  affirmative  or  nega- 
strtainty  ''^^'  ^gr^^  univerfally  to  fome  idea  ;  and  if  it  be  alfo 
true  that  the  fubjeft  of  the  conciufion  is  a  part  of  or 
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comprehended    unj-.r    that    idea;     then    it    nect.Tarily         O' 
follows,  that  the  predicate  of  the  conciufion  agrees  alio  ^^^-'afoning.^ 
to  the  fubjeft.      For  to  aflert   the  contrary,   would   be  * 

to  run  counter  to  fome  one  of  the  two  principles  be- 
fore ellablifhed  ;  that  is,  it  would  be  to  maintain  an 
evident  contradiftion.  And  thus  we  are  come  at  laii 
to  the  point  we  have  been  all  along  endeavouring  to 
efiabliih ;  namely,  that  every  propofition  which  can 
be  demonllrated  is  neceflfarily  true.  For  as  every  de- 
monllration  may  be  refolved  into  a  feries  of  fyllo- 
gifmj  all  in  the  firft  figure  •,  and  as  in  any  one  of  thefe 
fyllogifms,  if  the  premifes  are  true,  the  conciufion 
mud  needs  be  fo  too ;  it  evidently  follows,  that  if  all 
the  feveral  premifes  are  true,  all  the  feveral  conclu- 
fions are  fo,  and  confequently  the  conciufion  alfo  of 
the  laft  fyllogifra,  which  is  always  the  propofition  to 
be  demonllrated.  Now  that  all  the  premifes  of  a  de- 
raonftration  are  true,  will  eafily  appear  from  the  very 
nature  and  definition  of  that  form  of  reafoning.  A 
demonftration,  as  we  have  faid,  is  a  feries  of  fyllo- 
gifms, all  whofe  premifes  are  either  definitions,  felf- 
evident  truths,  or  propofitions,  already  ellablillied. 
Definitions  are  idaitical  propofitions,  wherein  we  con- 
neft  the  defcription  of  an  idea  with  the  name  by 
which  we  choofe  to  have  that  idea  called,  and  there- 
fore as  to  their  truth  there  can  be  no  difpute.  Self- 
evident  propofitions  appear  true  of  thorafelves,  and 
leave  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  the  mind.  Propofi- 
tions, before  eftablillied,  are  no  other  than  conclufions 
gained  by  one  or  more  Iteps  Irom  definitions  and  felf- 
evident  principles,  that  is,  from  true  prcmife?,  and 
therefore  muft  needs  be  true.  Whence  all  the  pre- 
vious propofitions  of  a  demonftration  being,  we  fee, 
manifeftly  true;  the  laft  conciufion,  or  propofition  to 
be  demonftrated,  muft  be  fo  too.  So  that  demonftra- 
tion not  only  leads  to  certain  truth,  but  we  have  here 
alfo  a  clear  view  of  the  ground  and  foundation  of  that 
certainty.  For  as,  in  deraonftrating,  ive  may  be  faid 
to  do  nothing  more  than  combine  a  feries  of  fyllogifms 
together,  all  reftlng  on  the  fame  bottom ;  it  is  plain 
that  one  uniform  ground  of  certainty  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  that  the  conclufions  are  everywhere  built 
upon  Ibme  one  of  the  two  principles  before  eftablilhtd, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning.  Thefe  two 
principles  are  eafily  reduced  into  oire,  and  may  be  ex- 
prefied  thus :  "  Whatever  predicate,  whether  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  agrees  univerfally  to  any  idea  ;  the 
fame  muft  needs  agree  to  every  or  any  number  ot  indi- 
viduals comprehended  under  that  idea."  And  thus  at 
length  we  have,  according  to  our  firft  defign,  reduced 
the  certainty  of  demonftration  to  one  fimple  and  univer- 
fal  principle  ;  which  carries  its  own  evidence  along  with 
it,  and  which  is  indeed  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all 
fy llogiftic  reafoning.  ,j, 

V.   Demonftration  therefore  ferving  as  an  infallible  Hie  rules 
guide  to  truth,  and  therefore  on  fo  fure  and  unalter-oilo^ic  fur- 
able  a  bafis,  we  may  now  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  "'1' » '^K- 
rules  of  logic  furnilh  a  fufficient  criterion  for  the   di- "™'j^"jj^^ 
ftinguilhing   between   truth   and   falfehood.      For  fmce  aininguini- 
every  propofition  that  can    be  demonllrated   is  necef-ing between 
farily   true,  he  is  able  to  dillinguilh  truth  from  falfe- truth  ami 
hood    who  can  with    certainty  judge  when  a   propoli- fall^hood ; 
tion  is  truly  demonftrated.      Now,  a  demonftration  is, 
as   we  have   faid,  nothing  more  than  a  concatenation 
of  fyllogifms,  all  whofe  premifes  are  definitions,  felt 

evident 
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Ci  evident  trutlis,  or  propofitlons  previoufly  efiablifhed. 
h'  ;'.■  :..rg.  -p^  judge  ihercfoie  of  the  validity  of  a  demonftration, 
v.e  naUf  be  able  to  dillinguilli  whether  the  definitions 
that  enter  it  are  genuine,  and  truly  defcriptive  of  the 
ideas  they  are  meant  to  exhibit  :  uhether  the  pro- 
poiitions  airnraed  without  proofs  as  intuitive  truths 
have  really  that  felf-evidence  to  .vhich  they  lay  claim  : 
whether  the  fyllofjihns  are  drawn  up  in  due  form,  ^ 
?.:id  agreeable  to  the  law?  of  argmuentation  :  in  fine, 
whether  they  are  combined  together  in  a  jutt  and  or- 
derly manner,  fo  that  no  deraoiiftrable  propoiitions 
ferve  anywhere  as  premi'.es  unlefs  they  are  conclu- 
lions  of  previous  fyllogifms.  Now,  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  logic,  in  £i;p!aining  the  fevcfal  operation?  of  the 
mind,  fully  to  inllrucl  us  in  all  thefe  points.  It  teaches 
the  nature  and  end  of  definitions,  and  lays  down  the 
rules  by  which  they  ought  to  be  framed.  It  unfolds 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  propofitions,  and  dillinguilhes 
the  felf-evident  from  the  demonflrable.  It  delineates 
alio  the  different  forms  of  lyllogifms,  and  explains  the 
laws  of  argumentation  proper  to  each.  In  fine,  it  de- 
icribes  the  manner  of  combining  fyllogifms,  fo  as  that 
they  may  form  a  train  of  reatoning,  and  lead  to  the 
fuccelTive  difcovery  of  truth.  The  precepts  of  logic, 
therefore,  as  they  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty 
when  a  propofition  is  duly  demonllrated,  furnilh  a 
fure  criterion  ^or  the  diftinguifliing  between  truth  and 
J  falfehood. 

index-  VI.  Perhaps  it   may  be  objedled,   that  demonftra- 

tending  to    tion  is  a  thing  very  rare  and  uncommon,   as  being  the 
all  caits       prerogative   of  but  a   few    faiences,   and  therefore   the 
certain*       critericn   here   given   can    be    of  no   great   ufe.       But 
iinowledze  wherever,    by    the   bare   contemplation    of    our   ideas, 
of  truth  is     truth  is  difcoverable,  there  alfo  demonftraticn  may   be 
attainable,  .attained.      Now  that  is  an   abundantly  fufficient  crite- 
rion which  enables  us  to  judge  with  certainty   in    all 
cafes  where    the  knowledge  of  truth  comes   within   our 
reach  ;    for  with    difcovcries,    that   lie   beyond  the   li- 
mits of  the   human  mind,  we  have,   properly,   no  bufi- 
nefs or  concernment.     When   a   propofition  is   demon- 
flrated,   v\e   are   certain   of  its  truth.     When,    on  the 
contrary,  our  ideas  are  fuch  as  have  no  vifible  connec- 
tion or  repugnance,   and  therefore  furnilTi  not  the   pro- 
per means  of  tracing  their  agreement  or  difagreement, 
there   we   are    fure  that    fcientifical   knowledge   is  not 
attainable.       But   where   there   is  fome   foundation    of 
realoning,  which  yet  amounts  not  to  the   full  evidence 
of   demonftration,     there     the    precepts    of  logic,     by 
teaching    us  to    determine    aright     of   the    degree    of 
proof,    and   of  what   is    flill    wanting  to  render  it  full 
ai  d  complete,    enable   us  to  make  a    due  eftimate    of 
the    roeafures    of  probability,    and    to    proportion    our 
aflent  to  the   grounds  on   which  the  propofition  flands. 
And  this  is  all  we  can  pofTibly   arrive  at,   or  even    fo 
much  as  hope  for,  in   the  exercife  of  faculties   fo  im- 
per'ee)  and  limited  as  ours. 
'l"';nc-      V^^    Before   we   conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  not 
1  ofde-    ^^  inipruper  to  take  notice  of  the  dillinftion  of  demon- 
ftration into  t/ircSl  and  wdireil.     A  direil  demonjiration 
is,   when,   beginning  with  definitions,   felf  evident   pro- 
pofitions.   or   known   and    allowed   truths,    we   form   a 
train  of  fyllogifms,   and   combine   them  in    an  orderly 
r:anner,  continuing  the  feries  through  a  variety  of  fuc- 
refTive  i\t\\  until  at  laft  we  arrive  at  a  fylloeil'm  whole 
conclufion  is  the  propofition  to  be  dcmonilrated.   Proofs 
2 


m  ;   becau'.e,  all  the  ieveral  premnes  being  true,   the  ^cd.umng  | 
cruiions  mult  be  fo  too,   and  of  courle  the  very  laft^        ^        I 
iclulion  or    propofition  to   be    proved.     The    other 
:ies  of  demonftration  is  the  iiidireft.    or,    as    it    is 


tion  < 

ti-'n  into 
ei'--a  and 
indircifl. 


of  this  kind    leave  no    doubt    or    incertainty    behind 

becaule,  all  the  feveral  premiles  being  true,   the  !^<iaiomng 
ccnc*'  "  -    -      -  - 

cone 
fpecies 

fometimes  called,  the  apogo^ico/.  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding here  is,  by  afl'uming  a  propofition  which  di- 
rectly contradicfs  that  w-e  mean  to  d'-mf.rJ;raie  :  and 
thence,  by  a  continued  train  of  reafoning,  in  the  way 
of  a  direct  demonftration,  deducing  fome  abfurdily  or 
manifell  untruth.  For  hereupon  we  conclude,  that 
the  propofition  aiTumed  was  falle  ;  ;ind  thence  again, 
by  an  immediate  co;ifeo,uence,  that  the  propofition  to 
be  demonflrafed  is  true.  Thus  Jiiiclid,  in  his  third 
book,  being  to  demonllrate  that  circles  w/n'c.'i  touch  one 
another  inxvard/y  have  not  the  fame  centre,  affumes  the 
direct  contrary  to  this,  viz.  that  the!/  have  the  fame  cen- 
tre ;  and  thence,  by  an  evident  train  of  reafoning, 
proves  that  a  part  IS  equal  to  tlie  ivhole.  The  fuppou- 
tion  therefore  leading  to  this  abfurdity  he  concludes  to 
be  falle,  viz.  that  circles  touching  one  another  inwardly 
have  the  fame  centre  ;  and  thence  again  immediately  in- 
fers, that  they  have  not  the  fame  centre.  j,g- 

VIII.  Now,  becaufe  this  manner  of  demonftration  is  Ground  of 
accounted  by  fome  not  altogether  fo  clear  and  f,itisfr.c-l'<^='on'ng 

tory  ;   we   Ihall   therefore   endeavour   to  Ihow,   that   it'"'"'^^'^ 
,1         .  1       ,  11,  I  1  .  armonftra- 

equally  with  the  other  leads  to  truth  and  certainty.  t:f,r5. 
Two  propofitions  are  faid  to  be  controd<Cioni  one  of 
another,  when  that  which  is  alTerted  to  be  in  the  one 
is  alTerted  not  to  be  in  the  other.  Thus  the  propofi- 
tions, Circles  that  touch  one  another  inwardly  huve  the 
fame  centre,  and  Circles  that  touch  one  anotler  inwardly 
have  not  the  fame  centre,  are  contradiEiories,  becaufe  the 
fecond  afl'erts  the  direct  contrary  of  what  is  aflerted 
in  the  firft.  Now,  in  all  contradictory  propoiitions, 
this  holds  univerfally.  That  one  of  them  is  neceffarilv 
true,  and  the  other  neceffarily  falfe.  For  if  it  be 
true,  that  circles  which  touch  one  another  inwardly 
have  not  the  fame  centre  ;  it  is  unavoidably  falfe  that 
they  have  the  fs  r  e  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  falfe  that  they  have  the  fame  centre,  it  is  neceffarily 
true  that  they  have  not  the  fame  centre.  Since  therefore 
it  is  impofTibie  for  them  to  be  both  true  or  both  falfe 
at  the  lame  time  j  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  one  is 
neceiTarily  true,  and  the  otlier  necelTarilv  falie.  This 
then  being  allowed,  which  is  indeed  felf-e\ident ;  if  any 
two  contradictory  propofitions  are  alTumed,  and  one  of 
llera  can  by  a  clear  train  of  reafoning  be  dcmonilrat- 
ed to  be  falfe,  it  neceiTarily  follows  that  the  other  is  true. 
For  as  the  one  is  neceiTarily  true,  and  the  other  necef- 
farily falfe  ;  when  we  come  to  difcover  which  is  the  falfe 
propofition,  we  thereby  alfo  know  the  other  to  be  true.         j  ,_ 

IX.  Now  this  is  precifely  the  manner  of  an  indireft Indire<ft de- 
demonftration,  as  is  evident  from  the  account  given   ofniunlra- 

it  above.  For  there  we  ailurae  a  propofition  which  dj.*"^!^  *  "U* 
reftly  contradifts  that  we  mean  to  demonftrate  ;  ^^d,'^"^^" 
having  by  a  continued  feries  of  proofs  Ihown  it  to  be 
falfe,  thence  infer  that  it  is  contradictory,  or  the  pro- 
pofition to  be  demonltrated,  is  true.  As,  therefore, 
this  laft  conclufion  is  certain  and  unavoidable  ■■,  let  us 
next  inquire  after  what  manner  we  come  to  be  fatisfied 
of  the  falfehood  of  the  alTuraed  propofition,  that  fo  no 
polTible  doubt  may  remain  as  to  the  force  and  validity 
of  dcmonltrations  of  this  kind.  The  manner  then  i( 
plainly  this :   Beginning  with  the  affumed   propofition. 


Part  IV. 

Of  Aiethwl.  we,  by  the  help  of  definitions,  felfevident  truths,  or 
"  '  propofitions  alrentiy  ellablillied,  continue  a  fcries  of 
reaToning,  in  the  way  of  a  direct  demor.ftration,  until 
at  length  we  arrive  at  fome  abfurdity  or  known  falfe- 
hocd.  Thus  Euclid,  in  the  example  before  mention- 
ed, from  the  fuppofition  that  circles  touching  one  an- 
other inwardly  have  the  fame  centre,  deduces  that  a 
fiar;  is  equal  to  the  iv/iole.  Since,  tliercfore,  by  a  due 
and  orderly  procefs  of  reafoning,  we  come  at  laft  to  a 
falfe  conclufion  j  it  is  nianifell,  that  all  the  premifes 
cnnr.ot  be  true  :  for,  were  all  the  premifes  true,  the 
laft  conclufion  muft  be  fo  too,  by  what  has  been  be- 
fore demcnftrated.  Now,  as  to  all  the  other  premifes 
made  ufe  oi  in  the  courfe  of  reafoning,  they  are  mani- 
feft  and  known  truths  by  fuppofition,  as  being  either 
definitions,  felf-evident  propofitions,  or  truths  previ- 
oufly  eftablifhed.  The  nf.unied  propofition  is  that  on- 
ly as  to  which  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  remains. 
That  alone,  therefore,  czw  be  falfe  ;  and  indeed,  from 
what  has  been  already  fl.own,  muft  unavoidably  be  fo. 
And  thus  we  fee,  that  in  indireif  demonftrations,  two 
contradi£lory  propofitions  being  laid  down,  one  of 
which  is  demonilrated  to  be  falfe,  the  other,  which  is 
always  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  muft  neceffarily 
be  true  ;  fo  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  direft  way  of 
proof,  we  arrive  at  a  clear  and  fatisfaflory  knowledge 
of  truth. 

X.  This  is  univerfally  the  method  of  reafoning  in  all 
pogogical  or   direft  demonftrations.     But  if  any  pro- 
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indirect  ile-pofition  is  Efifumed,  from  which,  in  a  direft  train  of 
monilra-  reafonii.g,  we  can  deduce  its  contradiflory  ;  the  pro- 
"^"''  pofition  fo   affumed  is  falfe,  and  the  contradictory   one 

true.  For  if  we  fuppofe  the  affumed  propofition  to 
be  true,  then,  fince  all  the  other  premifes  that  enter 
the  demonftration  are  alfo  true,  we  fliall  have  a  feries 
of  reafoning  confuling  wholly  of  true  premifes  ;  whence 
the  laft  concluiion  or  contradictory  of  the  afiumed  pro- 
pofition muft  be  true  likewife  :  fo  that  by  this  means 
we  fhould  have  two  cor.tradiclory  propofitions  both 
true  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  manifeftly  impoftible. 
The  affumed  propofition,  therefore,  whence  this  abfur- 
dity flows,  muft  necflTarily  be  falfe  ;  and  confequently 
its  contradictory,  which  is  here  the  propofition  deduced 
from  it,  muft  be  true.  If  then  any  propofition  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  demonftratcd,  and  we  cjfunie  the  contra- 
diBory  of  that  propofition,  and  thence  direclly  infer 
the  propofition  to  be  demonftrated  j  by  this  very  means 
we  kjiow  that  the  propofition  fo  inferred  is  true.  For, 
fince  from  a^.i  affumed  propofition  we  have  deduced  its 
contradictory,  we  are  thereby  certain  that  the  alVuraed 
propofition  is  falfe  j  and  if  to,  then  its  contradictory, 
or  that  deduced  from  it,  which  in  this  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  propofition  to  be  demonftrated,  muft  be 
true. 


LOGIC.  ,co 

XI.  We  have  a  curious  inftance  of  thi.-.  in  the  tivelkhO'iVeth.-l. 
propofition  of  the  ninth   book  of  the  Elements.     Eu-  '~~v       ' 
did   there  propofes  to   dcmonftrate,  that  in  any  feries  ^  ^J'' 
of  numbers,    rifing  from  unity  in   geometrica/  f,rogref-kr:o"'lcd.^e 
fan,  all  the  prime  numbers  that  meafure  the  lajl  /<■;•«?  of  the  prm- 
in  the  feries  ivill  alfo  meafure  the  next  after  unity.     In='.P'es"f  'o- 
ordcr  to  this,  he  affumcs  the  contradiflory  of  the  pro-  ^^^  J"^,''" 
pofition  to   be  demonftrated;  namely,   that  fome  firime^J^^a^Jy  ^ 
numler  meafuring    tlie  lafl  term  in  the  fcries  does  not  make  us 
meafure  the  next  after  unity  ;   and  thence,  by  a  conti-P™!*'' 
nued   train   of  reafoning,  proves  that  it   actually  doesj,"'*'""(?'^ 
meafure  it.     Hereupon  he  concludes  the   affumed  pro4on° 
pofition  to  be  falfe  ;  and  that   which  is   deduced  from 
it,  or  its  contradiflory,  which  is  the  very   propofition 
he   propofed    to  demonftrate,    to  be  true.     Now  that 
this  is  a  juft   and    conclufive  way  of  reafoning,    is  a- 
bundantly  manifeft  from  what  we  have  fo  clearly  elta- 
bliihed  above.     Whence  it  appears,  how  neceffary  fome 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  logic  is,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  force,  juftnefs,  and  validity,  of  demonftrations. 
For,    though   it  is  readily  allowed,    that  by  the  mere 
ftrength  of  our  natural  faculties  we  can  at  once  difcern, 
that  of  two   contradirlory    propofitions,  the  one  is  ne- 
ceffarily   true,    and    the    other    neceffarily  'falfe  ;    yet 
when  they  are  fo  linked  together  in  a  demonftration, 
as  that  the  one  lerves  as   a  previous  propofition  whence 
the  other  is  deduced,  it  does  not  fo  immediately  ap- 
pear, without  fome   knowledge  of  the  principles  of  lo- 
gic, why  that  alone,  which  is  collefted   by   reafoning, 
ought  to  be  embraced  as  true,  and  the   other,  whence 
it  is  collefted,  to  be  rejected  as  falfe.  ^,^      ' 

XII.  Having  thus  fufHciently  evinced  the  certainty  ofand  of  it- 
demonftration  in  all  its  brai.ches,  and  ftiown  the  niles  by  l'«"l'f"ffi- 
which  we  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  juft  '""^""" 
conclufion,  according  to   the   various  ways  of  arguing?""^  "'^g^ 
made  ufe  of;  it  is  needlef'i  to  enter  upon  a  particular  and  falfe 
conficeration  of  thofe  feveral    fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning  reafoning. 
which  logicians  diftinguilli  by    the  name  oi  fphifns. 
He  that  thoroughly    underftands   the   form  and   ftruc- 
tute  of  a  good   argument,  will  of  himfelf  readily   dif- 
cern every  deviation  from  it.      And  although  fo/ihifms 
have  been    divided  into  many  claffes,    which    are    all 
called  by  founding  names,  that  therefore  carry  in  them 
much    appearance    of    learning  ;     yet    are    the    errors 
thenifelves   fo  very  palpable  and  obvious,  that  it  would 
be  loft  labour  to   write    for  a  man  capable  of   being 
mifted  by  them.   Here,  therefore,  we  choofe  to  conclude 
this   part   of  logic  :    and   ftiall  in  the    next  give  fome 
account  of  Method,    which,    though  infeparable    from 
reafoning,    is  neverthelcfs    always  confidered  by  logi- 
cians as   a   diftinft   operation  of  the  mind  ;  becaufe  its 
influence  is  not  confined  to    the  mere  exercife  of  the 
realoning  faculty,    but   extends  in  fome  degree  to  all 
the  tranfaiSions  of  the  underftandin?. 
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WE  have  now  done  with  the  three  firft  operations 
of  the  mind,  whofe  cflice  it  is  to  fearch  after  truth, 
rnd  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  There 
is  yet  a  fourth,  whic!;  regards  the  difpofal  and  ar- 
rangement of  our  thoughts,  when  we  endeavour  fo 
to  put  them  together  as  that  their  mutual  connexion 


and  dependence  may  be  clearly  iccw.  This  is  what  lo- 
gicians call  Method,  and  place  always  the  lalt  in  order 
in  explaining  the  powers  of  the  underftanding ;  be- 
caufe it  neceffarily  luppofes  a  previous  exercife  of  our 
other  faculties,  and  fome  progrefs  made  in  knowledge., 
before  we  can  exert  it  in  anv  e.\teufive  degree. 

IL   lu 


II.  In  this  view,  it  is  p 
hand  u-ell  acquainted  with  the  truths  we  are  to  combine 
together  ;  otherwil'e,  how  could  we  difcern  their  feveral 
connexions  and  relations,  or  fo  difpofe  of  them  as 
their  mutual  dependence  may  require  ?  But  it  often 
happens,  that  the  underllanding  is  employed,  not  in 
the  arrangement  and  compofition  of  known  truths, 
'but  in    the  fearch  and    difcovery  of   fuch  as  are    un- 
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that  we  muft  be  before-      we  have  p'affed  throvigh 
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inafmuch  as  they  are  now  Of  Method 
feen  to  ftand  upon  the  firm  and  immoveable  founda-  '~~i'~~' 
tion  of  Dur  intuitive  perceptions.  And  as  ^ve  arrived 
at  this  certainty  by  tracing  things  backward  to  the 
original  principles  whence  they  flow  ;  fo  may  we  at 
any  time  renew  it  by  a  direfl  contrary  procefs,  if,  be- 
ginning with  thefe  principles,  we  carry  the  train  o£ 
our   thoughts   forward    until  they  lead  us,    by  a  con- 


known.     And  here   the  manner  of  proceeding  is  very      nefted  chain  of  proofs,   to   the  very  laft  coBcluCon  of 
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llluOrated 
by  the  finii 
litiide  of  a 
-^vatch. 


different.  We  affemble  at  once  our  whole  (lock  of 
knowledge  relating  to  any  fubjeiSf,  and,  after  a  ge- 
neral furvey  of  things,  begin  with  examining  them  fe- 
parately  and  by  parts.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
whereas,  at  our  firft  fetting  out,  we  were  acquainted 
only  with  fome  of  the  grand  ftrokcs  and  outlines  of 
truth  ;  by  thus  purfuing  her  through  her  feveral 
windings  and  recefles,  we  gradually  difcover  thofe 
more  inward  and  finer  touches  whence  fhe  derives  all 
her  ftrength,  fymmetry,  and  beauty.  And  here  it 
is,  that  when,  by  a  narrow  fcrutiny  into  things,  we 
have  unravelled  any  part  of  knowledge,  and  traced  it 
to  its  firft  and  original  principles,  infomuch  that  the 
whole  frame  and  contexture  of  it  lies  open  to  the  view 
of  the  mind  ;  here  it  is,  that,  taking  it  the  contrary 
way,  and  beginning  with  thefe  principles,  we  can  fo 
adjuft  and  put  together  the  parts  as  the  order  and  me- 
thod of  fcience  requires. 

-III.  But  as  thefe  things  are  beft  underftood  when  il- 
■  luftrated  by  examples,  let  us  fuppofe  any  machine,  for 
inftance  a  watch,  prefented  to  us,  whofe  ftrufture  and 
compofition  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with,  but 
want,  if  poffible,  to  difcover.  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  this  cafe,  is,  by  taking  the  whole  to  pieces, 
and  examining  the  parts  feparately,  one  after  another. 
When,  by  fuch  a  fcrutiny,  we  have  thoroughly  in- 
formed ourfelves  of  the  frame  and  contexture  of  each, 
we  then  compare  them  together,  in  order  to  judge  of 
their  mutual  aflion  and  iniluence.  By  this  means  we 
gradually  trace  out  the  inward  make  and  coir.pofition 
of  the  whole,  and  come  at  length  to  difcern  how  parts 
of  fuch  a  form,  and  fo  put  together  as  we  found  in 
unravelling  and  taking  them  afunder,  conftitute  that 
particular  inachine  called  a  %ia/c/i,  and  contribute  to 
all  the  feveral  motions  and  phenomena  obfervable  in 
it.  This  difcovery  being  made,  we  can  take  things 
the  contrary  w-ay,  and,  beginning  with  the  parts,  fo 
difpofe  and  conneft  them  as  their  feveral  ufes  and  flruc- 
tures  require,  until  at  length  we  arrive  at  the  whole 
itfelf,  from  the  unravelling  of  which  thofe  parts  re- 
/ulted. 

IV.  And  as  it  is  in  tracing  and  examining  the  works 

c  of  art  ;  fo  is  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  unfolding  any  part 

-  of   human  Jvoowledge  :    for   the   relations  and  mutual 

^'  habitudes  of  things  do   not  always  immediately  appear 

upon  comparing  them   one   with   another.      Hence  we 

have  recourfe  to  intermediate   ideas  ;  and,  by  means  of 

them,    arc    furniflied   with    thofe  previous  propofitions 

that  lead  to  the  conclufion    we  are  in  quell  of.      And 

if  it   fo   happens  that   the    previous  propofitions  thcm- 

felves  are  not  fufficlcntly  evident,  we  endeavour,  by  new 

middle    terms,    to    afccrtaln   their  truth  ;    ftill  tracing 

things  backward,  irua  continual  feries,  until  at   length 

we  arrive  at  fome  fyllogifm  where  the  premifcs  are  firll 

and  felf-evident    principles.     ']  his    done,    we    become 

perftclly  fatisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  all  t!ie  conclufions 


Hi; 


the  feries. 

V.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  in  difpofing  and  putting  DKiCon  of 
together  our  tlioughts,  either  for  our  own  ufe,  that  the  method  in. 
difcoveries  we  have  made  may  at  all  times  lie  open  to '°  ""^'ytic 
the  review  of  the  mind,  or  where  we  mean  to  commu-''  'ytJie- 
nicate  and  unfold  the  difcoveries  to  others,  there  are 
two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice  : 
for  we  may  fo  propofe  the  truths  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  thewfelves  to  the  mind 
in  the  manner  of  inveftigation  ;  carrying  on   the  feiies 


proo! 


der,  until  they  at  laft  termi 
nate  in  firft  principles  :  or,  beginning  with  thefe  prln- 
ciples,  we  may  take  the  contrary  way,  and  from  them 
deduce,  by  a  direft  train  of  reafoning,  all  the  feveral 
propofitions  we  want  to  eftabllfti.  This  diverfity  In  the 
manner  of  arranging  our  thoughts  gives  rife  to  the 
twofold  divifion  of  method  eftiiblilhed  among  logi« 
clans  ;  for  method,  according  to  their  ufe  of  the  word, 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  order  and  difpofition  of  our 
thoughts  relating  to  any  fubjeft.  When  truths  are  fo 
propofed  and  put  together  as  they  were  or  might  have 
been  di'covered,  this  is  c.\\hd  the  trrnj/r/l/c  f;it/,'iu{/,  or  the 
wethod  of  refnltiWiti  ;  inalmuch  as  it  traces  tilings  bacli- 
ward  to  their  lource,  and  refolves  knowledge  into  its 
firft  and  original  principles.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  deduced  from  thefe  principles,  and  connei^ed 
according  to  their  mutual  dependence,  infomuch  that 
the  truths  firll  in  order  tend  always  to  the  demonftra- 
tion  of  thofe  that  follow  ;  this  conftltutes  what  we  call 
xhefynthelic  n:c!hod  or  method  of  compofition.  For  here 
we  proceed  by  gathering  together  the  feveral  fcatter- 
ed  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combining  them  into  one 
whole  or  fyftera,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  underftand- 
ing  is  enabled  diftinftly  to  follow  truth  through  all  her 
different  ftages  and  gradations.  j^g 

VI.  There  is  this  farther  to  be  taken  notice  of,  in  Called  o- 
relation  to  v.iefe  two  fpecies  of  method  ;  that  the  firft  therwlfe 
has  alfo  obtained  the   name  of  the   method  of  invention. 


thod 


fucceed  one  another  in  tlie  invention  or  difcovery  of  the  method 
truth.  The  other,  again,  is  often  denominated  the  of  fcience. 
method  of  do  fir  ine  or  inflruciion  ;  inafmuch  as,  in  laying 
our  thoughts  before  others,  we  generally  choofe  to 
proceed  in  the  fynthetic  manner,  deducing  them  from 
their  firft  principles.  For  we  are  to  obferve,  that  al- 
though there  is  great  pleafure  in  purfuing  truth  in  the 
method  of  inveftigation,  becaufe  it  places  us  in  the 
condition  of  the  invei.tor,  and  ftiows  the  particular 
train  and  procefs  of  thinking  by  which  he  arrived  at 
his  difcoveries  ;  yet  it  is  not  fo  well  accommodated  to 
the  purpofes  of  evidence  and  conviftion.  For,  at  our 
firft  fetting  out,  we  are  communly  unable  to  divine 
where  the  analyfis  will  lead  us ;  infomuch  that  our  re- 
fearches  are  for  fome  time  little  better  than  a  mere 
groping  in  the  dark.  And  even  after  light  begins  to 
break  in  upon  us,  we  are  ftill  obliged  to  many  reviews, 

aud 
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tArethoJ.anJ  a  frequent  comparilon  of  tlie  feveral  Heps  of  the 
■""V— ~^  invefligation  among  themfelves.  Nay,  when  ue  have 
unravelled  the  whole,  and  reached  the  very  foundation 
on  which  our  difcovciies  ftand,  all  our  certainty,  in  re- 
gard to  their  truth,  will  be  found  in  a  great  meafure  to 
arife  from  that  connexion  we  are  now  able  to  difcern 
bft\veen  tliem  and  firff  principles,  taken  in  the  order  of 
corapolition.  But  in  the  fynthetic  manner  of  difpof- 
ing  our  thoughts,  the  cafe  is  quite  dilYerent  :  for  as 
we  here  begin  with  the  intuitive  truths,  and  advance 
by  regular  dedudions  from  them,  every  Uep  of  the 
procedure  brings  evidence  and  conviction  along  with 
it  ;  io  that,  in  our  progrefs  from  one  part  of  know- 
ledge to  another,  we  have  ahvays  a  clear  perception  of 
the  ground  on  which  our  afl'ent  refts.  h\  communi- 
cating therefore  our  difcoveries  to  others,  this  method 
is  apparently  to  be  chofen,  as  it  wonderfully  improves 
and  enlightens  the  underrtanding,  and  leads  to  an  im- 
mediate perception  of  truth, 

VII.  The  logic  which  for  fo  many  ages  kept  pof- 
felTion  of  the  (chools,  and  was  deemed  the  moft  im- 
portant of  the  fciences,  has  long  been  condemned  as  a 
mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  very  little  ufe  in  the  puvfuit 
of  truth.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reflore  it  to 
credit,  but  without  fuccefs ;  and  of  late  years  little  or 
no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  t/ie  art  of  rea- 
foning  in  the  courfe  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  education. 
As  both  extremes  may  be  faulty,  it  fhould  feem  that 
we  cannot  conclude  this  fliort  treatifc  more  properly 
than  with  the  following 

Reflfctioi^s  cri  the  UrtiiTr  of  Logic. 

If  Ariilotle  was  not  the  inventor  of  logic,  he  was 
certainly  the  prince  of  logicians.  The  whole  theory 
of  fyllogifms  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  as  the  fruit  of 
much  time  and  labour  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  known, 
that  the  later  writers  on  the  art  have  borrowed  their 
materials  almoft  entirely  from  his  Organon  and  Por- 
phyry's Introduclion.  But  after  men  had  laboured 
near  2000  years  in  fearch  of  truth  by  the  help  of  fyl- 
logifms. Lord  Bacon  propofed  the  method  of  induc- 
tion, as  a  more  effeiflual  engine  for  that  purpofe  ;  and 
fince  his  days  the  art  of  logic  has  gradually  fallen  in- 
to difrepute. 

To  this  confequence  many  caufes  contributed.  The 
art  of  fyllogifm  is  admirably  calculated  for  wrangling  ; 
and  by  the  fchoolmen  it  was  employed  with  too  much 
fuccefs,  to  keep  in  countenance  the  abfurdities  of  the 
Romilli  church.  Under  their  management  it  pro- 
duced numberlefs  difputes,  and  numberlefs  feifls,  who 
fought  againll  each  other  with  much  animofity  with- 
out gaining  or  lofing  ground  ;  but  it  did  nothing  con- 
fiJerable  for  the  benefit  of  human  life,  whilil  the  me- 
thod of  induilion  has  improved  arts  and  increafed 
knowledge.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
tcfllve  admiration  of  Ariilotle,  which  continued  for  fo 
many  ages,  thould  end  in  an  undue  contempt  :  and 
that  the  high  efteem  of  logic,  as  the  grand  engine  of 
fcience,  (hould  at  laR  mak*  way  for  too  unfavourable 
an  opinion,  which  feems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  Men  rare- 
ly leave  one  extreme  without  running  into  the  contrary  : 
Thofe  who  think  according  to  the  falhion,  will  be  as 
prone  to  go  into  the  prcfent  extreme  as  their  grand- 
fathers were  to  go  into  the  former  ;  and  even  they  who 
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iiff/zfrrt/ think  lor  themfelves,  when   they  are   olTend- Of  AlethoJ. 
ed  at  ths  abule  of  any  thing,  are  too  apt  to  entertain  '~~v      ■■' 
prejudices  againft  the  thing  ilfelf.     "  In   practice    (fays 
the  learwed  Warbuiton  *),  logic   is  more  a  nick  than  *  Introdn/:.. 
a  fcience,    formed    rather    to   amufe   than  to    inftrua.'-'^"'"' ?"- 
And  in  fome  fort  we  may  apply  to  the  Srt  of  fyllogifm'""'' ^'■• 
what  a  man   of    wit    fays    of    rhetoric,    that  'it    only 
tells  us  how  to  name  thofe  tools   which  nature  had  be- 
fore piit  into  our  hands.      In  the  fervice  of  chicane,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  mere  juggler's  knot,  now  fall,   now  loofc  ; 
and  the  fchools  where   this   legerdemain  was  exercifed 
in  great  perfedion  are  full  of  the  ftories  of  its  wonders." 
The  authority  of  Warburton   is  great  j  but   it  may   be 
counterbalanced  by  another,  which,  on  fubjefts  of  this 
nature,  is  confefledly  greater. 

"  Laying    alide    prejudice,    whether    fadiionable    or 
unfaihionable,  let  us  confider  (fays  Dr  Reid  f )   whe- 1  .-^/./"•'"/''<.- 
ther  logic  is  or  may  be  made   fubfervient  to  any  good*".  ^ -'''I 
purpofe.     Its  profelled  end  is,   to  teach  men  to  think,  ^f"'*'?'' 
to  judge,  and  to  reafon,   with    precifion   and  accuracy,  ^f^' />,.,>",■. 
No  man  will  fay  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  -.plfsar.d 
the  only_  thing  therefore  that  can  admit  of  doubt  isj^'-'W^"/ 
whether  it  can  be  taught  ?  R'uJ.a. 

"  To  refolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift  of  God,  given  to 
men  in  very  different  meafures  :  Some  have  a  large 
portion,  fome  a  lefs  ;  and  where  there  is  a  remarkable 
defeiSl  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be  fupplied  by 
any  culture.  But  this  natural  power,  e^en  where  ic 
is  the  ftrongeft,  may  lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means  of 
improvement.  Many  a  favage  may  have  been  born 
with  as  good  faculties  as  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  or  an 
Arijlotle  i  but  their  talents  were  buried  by  having  never 
been  put  to  ufe,  whilll  thofe  of  the  philofophers  were 
cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage.  It  may  likewife  be 
obferved,  that  the  chief  mean  of  improving  our  ration- 
al power,  is  the  vigorous  exercife  of  it  in  various  way< 
and  on  different  fubjecls,  by  which  the  habit  is  ac- 
quired of  exercifing  it  properly.  Without  fuch  ex- 
ercile,  and  good  fenfe  ovei-  and  above,  a  man  who  has 
ftudicd  logic  all  his  life  may  be  only  a  petulant  wrang- 
ler, without  true  judgement  or  Ikill  of  reafoning  in  any 
fcience." 

This  muff  have  been  Locke's  meaning,  witen  in  his 
Thoughts  on  Education,  he  fays,  "  If  you  would  have 
your  ion  to  reafon  well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth." 
The  iLite  of  things  is  much  altered  fince  Locke  wrote ; 
Logic  has  been  much  improved  chietly  by  his  writings  ; 
and  yet  much  lefs  ffrefs  is  laid  upon  it,  and  lefs  time 
confumed  in  its  ftudy.  His  counfel,  therefore,  was  ju- 
dicious and  feafonable  ;  to  wit,  That  the  improvemeat 
of  our  reafoning  power  is  to  be  experted  much  more 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  authors  who 
reafon  beft,  than  from  ftudying  voluminous  fyftems  ot 
fchool  logic.  But  if  he  had  meant,  tiiat  the  ffudy  ot 
logic  was  of  no  ufe,  nor  deferved  any  attention,  he 
furely  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  addition  to  it,  by  his  Effaij  on  the  Human 
Under/landing,  and  by  his  Thoughts  on  the  Cunduci  of  the 
Untierflanding ;  nor  ^vould  he  have  remitted  his  pupil 
to  Chillingxvorth,  the  acuteft  logician  as  well  as  the  beft 
reafoner  of  his  age." 

There    is    no    ftudy  better    fitted    to    exercife    and 
ftrengthen  the  reafoning  powers  than  that  of  the  ma- 
thematical fciences ;  becaufe  ihere  is  no  other  branch 
X  '  of 
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Oi  MciV.od.  of  fcleiicc  whicii  ^Ives  fuch  fcopc  to  long  ar.J  accu- 
rate irjir.s  of  reafoning,  or  in  wliicli  there  is  fo  little 
room  for  avithoiity  or  prejudice  of  any  kind  to  give  a 
falfe  bias  to  the  judgement.  When  a  youth  of  mode- 
rate parts  begins  to  rtudy  Euclid,  every  thing  is  new 
to  him  :  His  apprehenfion  is  unfle.idy  :  his  judgement 
is  feeble  ;  ar.J  rells  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
thing,  and  partly  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher. 
But  every  time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the  axioms, 
the  elementary  propofitious,  more  light  breaks  in  upon 
\i>m  ;  and  rs  he  advance?,  the  road  of  dcmonflration 
beconscs  iraooth  and  eafy  ;  he  can  walk  in  it  firmlv, 
and  take  wider  iteps,  till  at  lall  he  acquires  the  habit 
not  only  of  underlisnding  a  demonllration,  but  of  dif- 
covenng  a:J  demonilrating  mathematical  truths. 

ft  rr.uft  indeed  be  confefled,  that  a  man  without  th.e 
rules  of  logic  may  acq'iire  a  habit  of  reafoning  juflly 
in  malhcmr.i.ics,  and  perhaps  in  any  other  fcience.  Good 
fenfe,  good  examples,  and  aifiduous  exercife,  may  bring 
a  man  to  reaibn  jullly  and  acutely  in  his  own  profelfion 
without  rules.  But  whxjever  think«,  that  from  this 
conceflion  he  may  infer  the  inutility  of  logic,  betrays 
by  this  inference  a  great  want  of  that  art  ;  for  he 
might  as  well  infer,  becaufe  a  man  may  go  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris,  that  therefore 
anil  otlier  road  is  ufclels. 

There  is  perhaps  no  art  which  may  not  be  acquired, 
in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  by  example  and  prac- 
tice, without  reducing  it  to  rule?.  But  prailice  join- 
ed with  rules  may  carry  a  man  forward  in  his  art  far- 
llier  and  more  quickly  than  praflice  without  rules. — 
Every  ingenious  artift  knows  the  utility  of  having  his 
.irt  reduced  to  rules,  and  thereby  made  a  fcience.  By 
rules  he  is  enlightened  in  his  praflice,  and  works  with 
more  aiTurance.  They  enable  him  foraetimes  to  correct 
his  own  errors,  and  often  to  detect  the  errors  of  others; 
and  he  fine's  them  of  great  ufe  to  confirm  his  judgement, 
to  jullify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn  what  is  wrong. 
Now-  mathematics  are  the  nobleft  praxis  of  logic. 
Through  them  we  may  perceive  how  the  llated  forms 
of  fyllogifm  are  exemplified  in  one  fubiefl-,  namely  the 
predicament  of  quantity  ;  and  by  marking  the  force  of 
thefe  forms,  as  they  are  there  applied,  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  apply  them  of  ourfelves  elfewhere.  Whoever, 
therefore,  will  ftudy  mathematics  with  this  view,  will 
become  not  only  by  mathematics  a  more  expert  logici- 
an, and  by  logic  a  more  rational  malhemntician,  but  a 
wifer  philofopher,  and  an  acuter  reafoner,  in  all  the  pof- 
Jible  fubjefls  either  of  fcience  or  deliberation.  But 
when  mathematics,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  this  ex- 
cellent purpofe,  are  ufed  not  to  exemplify  logic,  but 
to  fupply  its  place  ;  no  wonder  if  logic  fall  into  con- 
tempt, and  if  mathematics,  inftead  of  furthering  fci- 
ence, become  in  faft  an  obilacle.  For  when  men, 
knowing  nothing  of  that  reafoning  which  is  uriiverfal, 
come  to  attach  themfelves  for  years  to  a  Jingle  fpecies, 
a  fpecie*  wholly  involved  in  lines  zM  numbers,  the  mind 
becomes  incapacitated  for  reafoning  at  large,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fearch  of  moral  Irulli.  The  objefl  of  ma- 
thematics is  demonjlration  ;  and  whatever  in  that  fci- 
ence is  not  demonllration,  is  nothing,  or  at  lead  below 
the  fi.blime  inquirer's  regard.  Probahilitij,  through 
its  alraoll  infinite  degrees,  from  fimple  ignorance  up  to 
abfolute  certainty,  is  the  terra  zncognila  of  the  mathe- 
matician.    And  yet  here  it  is  that  the  great  bnjinefs 
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of  the  human  mind  is  carriedo:i  in  the  icarch  and  dif-Of  Metho; 
covery  of  all  the  important  truths  which  concern  us  '~~v~-~ 
as  reafonable  beings.  And  here  too  it  is  that  all  its 
vigour  is  exerted  :  for  to  proportion  the  aflent  to  the 
probability  accompanying  every  varying  degree  of  mo- 
ral  evidence,  requires  the  moll  enlarged  and  fovereigu 
exercife  of  rcafon.  ; 

In  reafoning?  of  this  kind,  will  any  man  pretend 
that  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious powers  of  the  mind  by  which  we  reafon  ?  Is  it 
of  no  ufe  to  refolve  the  various  kinds  of  re.<ioning  in- 
to their  fimple  elements  ;  and  to  difcover,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  the  rules  by  which  tl.efe  elements  are  com- 
bined in  judging  and  in  reafoning  ?  Is  it  of  no  ufe  to 
mark  the  varisus  fallacies  in  reafoning,  by  which  even 
the  moft  ingenious  men  have  been  led  into  error  ?  It 
mart  furely  betray  great  want  of  underllanding,  to 
think  thefe  things  ufelefs  or  unimportant.  Now  thefe 
are  the  things  which  logicians  have  attempted  ;  and 
which  they  have  txecuted — nvt  indeed  fo  completely 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  improvement,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  very  confiderable  aid  to  our  reafon- 
ing powers.  That  tire  principles  they  have  laid  down 
with  regard  to  definition  and  divifion,  with  regard  to 
the  converfion  and  oppofition  of  propofitions,  and  the 
general  rules  of  reafoning,  are  not  without  u'e,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  apparent  from  the  blunders  committed  daily 
by  thoie  who  difdain  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  the  art  of  categorical  lyllogifm  is  confct- 
fedly  little  fitted  for  the  difcovery  of  unknown  truth, 
it  may  yet  be  employed  to  excellent  parpofes,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  moll  compendious  method  of  deteCiing  ;i 
fallacy.  A  man  in  quell  of  unknown  truths  mud  ge- 
nerally proceed  by  the  way  of  induclion,  from  effeds  to 
caufes  ;  but  he,  who  as  a  teacher  is  to  inculcate  any 
fyltem  upon  others,  begins  with  one  or  more  felf  evi- 
dent truths,  and  proceeds  in  the  way  of  demonllration, 
to  the  conclufion  which  he  wilhes  to  edablilh.  Now 
every  demonllration,  as  has  been  already  obf>;rved,  raav 
be  refolved  into  a  ferles  of  fyllogifms,  of  which  the 
conclufion  of  the  preceding  always  enters  into  the  pre- 
miles  of  that  which  follows  :  and  if  the  firll  principles 
be  clear  and  evident,  and  every  fyllogifm  in  Ibme  legi- 
timate mode  and  figure,  the  conclufion  of  the  whole 
mull  infallibly  be  admitted.  But  when  the  demon- 
llration is  thus  broken  into  parts ;  if  we  find  that  the 
conclufion  of  one  fyllogifm  will  not,  without  altering 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  enter  legitimately  int  ■  the 
premifes  of  that  which  Ihould  immediately  follow  ;  or, 
fuppofing  it  to  make  one  of  the  premifes  of  a  fiexu  fyl- 
logifm, if  we  find  that  the  conclufion,  refulting  from 
the  whole  feries  thus  obtained,  is  different  from  that 
of  the  demonllration  ;  we  may,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
reil  alTured  that  the  author's  reafoning  is  fallacious, 
and  leads  to  error  ;  and  that  if  it  carried  an  appear- 
ance of  convidlion  before  it  was  thus  refolved  into  its 
elementary  parts,  it  mull  have  been  owing  to  the  ina". 
bility  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  at  once  a  long  traiu 
of  arguments.  Whoever  wilhes  to  fee  the  fyllogillic 
art  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  laid  refpedling  its  utility, 
may  confult  the  excellent  writer  recommended  by 
Locke,  who,  in  places  innumerable  of  his  incompar- 
able book,  has,  without  pedantry,  even  in  that  pe- 
dantic age,  made  the  happieft  application  of  the  rules 
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.f  Method,  of  logic  for  unravelling   ll<e   fopiiliby  of  his  [Jefuitical 

— -y-^-'  antagonifl. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  though  we  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  much  time  was  walled  by  our  forefathers 
in  fyllogiflic  wrangling,    and  what    might  with   little 
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impropriety  be  termed   tlie  mec/mnical  part  of  logic  ;  Ot"  Method- 
yet  the  art  of  forming  and  examining  arguments  is  cer-  """"^       ' 
talnly  an  attainment  not  unworthy  the  ambition  of  that 
being  whofe  highell  honour  is  to   be   endued  with  res- 
fon. 
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Logiftic,         LOGIST/E,  certain  officers  at   Athen,  in  number 

Logogra-   ten,  whofe  bufinefs  confilled  in  receiving  and  paffitig  the 

V^y       accounts  of  magirtrates  when   tliey  went   out  of  office. 

'         The  /ogiflcF  were  elefted  by  lot,  and  had  ten  eulJiym  or 

auditors  of  accounts  under  them. 

LOGOGRAPHY,  anew  method  of  printing,  in 
which  the  types,  inftead  of  anfwering  only  to  fmgle  let- 
ters, are  made  to  corrsfpond  to  whole  ^vords. 

This  method,  though  feemingly  a  retrograde  procef- 
fion  in  the  printing  art,  has  lately  obtained  the  fanc- 
tion  of  his  majefty's  patent,  and  has  for  fome  time  been 
aftually  put  in  execution  in  the  way  of  trade,  apparent- 
ly with  advantage  to  the  proprietors.  In  the  year  1783, 
a  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft  appeared  by  Henry  Johnfon, 
in  which  the  origin  as  well  as  the  utility  of  the  art  are 
fully  laid  down,  and  the  matter  fet  forth  in  fuch  a  light 
as  can  fcarce  allow  us  to  doubt  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  art.  Mr  Johnfon  informs  us,  that  about 
five  years  before,  viz.  in  the  year  1778,  intending  to 
publirti  a  daily  lill  of  blanks  and  prizes  in  the  lottery 
numerically  arranged,  he  found  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plifhed  in  time  by  the  ordinary  way  of  printing.  On 
this  account  he  procured  types  of  two,  three,  or  more 
(igures  as  was  neceffary  for  his  purpofe  ;  and  thus  any 
entire  number  might  as  readily  be  taken  up  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fmgle  type.  His  next  attempt  was  in  forming 
fome  large  mercantile  tables  of  pounds,  iliillings,  pence, 
and  farthings.  For  thefe  he  procured  types  exprelfive  of 
any  fum  of  money  ready  compofed  and  united,  "  by 
v.liich  (fays  he")  every  fpecies  of  figure-printing  could 
be  performed  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  coll,  printers 
always  charging  it  double  the  price  of  letter-print- 
ing." Having  thus  fucceeded  to  his  wilb  in  his  two 
firft  attempts,  he  next  began  to  confider  if  the  me- 
thod could  not  be  applied  to  words ;  and  in  this  alfo 
the  fuccefs  was  equal. 

The  properties  of  the  logographic  art,  according  to 
our  author,  are,  I .  That  the  compofitor  (hall  have  lefs 
charged  upon  his  memory  than  in  the  common  way. 
2.  It  is  much  lefs  liable  to  error.  3.  The  type  of  each 
word  is  as  eafily  laid  hold  of  as  that  of  a  fingle  letter. 
4.  The  decompofition  is  much  more  readily  performed, 
even  by  the  raereft  novices,  than  they  now  decompofe 
letters.  5.  No  extraordinary  expence  nor  greater  num- 
ber of  types  is  required  in  the  logographic  than  in  the 
common  method  of  printing. 

The  firll  of  thefe  pofitions  is  proved  by  our  author 
in  the  following  m.anner.  In  the  common  method, 
the  compofitor  Iras  150  divifions  to  which  there  is  no 
reference,  and  the  printing  offices  are  not  agreed  with 
refpeft  to  the  mode  of  placing  their  boxes ;  "  but 
under  this  improvement  he  has  only  to  know  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,    and  is  aflifted  with  an  index 
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of  them,  inlbrauch  that  the  fimplicity  of  the  latter  Logogra. 
apparatus  enables  him,  by  a  little  praflice,  to  lay  his  ,  P'j ' 
finger  almoll  blindfold  on  the  word  required  ;  and  the 
meaneft  capacity  is  equal  to  this  mental  exercife, 
having  little  more  to  do  than  knowing  by  infpeiElion 
the  difference  between  words  under  three  and  thofe 
above  three  fyllables  ;  and  all  the  apparatus  bein^ 
within  a  compafs  not  a  great  deal  more  extended  than 
common  jirinting,  for  thefe  reafons  he  is  as  foon  pof- 
fcfled  of  his  type  of  a  word  as  they  are  of  a  fingle 
letter." 

Thus  the  firft  and  third  pofitions  may  be  faid  to 
be  proved  ;  but  in  his  proof  of  the  fecond,  our  author 
himfelf  (hows  that  his  art  is  not  Infallible,  by  fubftitut- 
ing  the  word  third  inllead  of  fecond.  Subftitutions  of 
this  kind,  he  owns,  may  readily  take  place  ;  but  fuch 
errors  are  much  more  confpicuous  than  literal  ones, 
though  they  may  be  correftcd  with  equal  eafe  ;  "  for 
the  erroneous  fubllitution  cannot  fcil  of  being  nearly 
equal  in  length  to  the  word  required  ;  although,  even 
otherwife,  it  would  not  be  attended  with  greater  difad- 
\'antage  than  in  the  common  way,  and  it  would  be  rec- 
tified with  greater  facility." 

The  eafe  with  which  the  compoCtion  is  performed, 
fhows  that  there  mull  be  an  equal  eafe  in  performing 
the  decompofition  ;  "  from  whence  (fays  Mr  Johnfon) 
it  is  further  demon ftrable,  that  any  work  can  be  com- 
pofed by  this  method  nearly  as  foon  as  it  can  be  deli- 
berately read  ;  and  as  to  the  fifth  pofition,  tliat  it  fiiall 
not  require  a  greater  expence  of  tvpes,  it  is  anfivered, 
that  it  is  irapoffible  for  more  types  of  letters  to  be  want- 
ed for  this  method  than  by  any  other  printer  according 
to  the  equal  quantity  of  bufinefs  to  be  performed, 
every  office  having  certain  known  quantities  of  each 
letter  called  Tifnunt.  A  printer's  fount  contains  about 
92,500  letters,  and  our  want  is  not  more;  nay,  nearer 
the  truth,  the  prefent  quantity  for  a  fount  containing 
much  more  of  fome  letters  than  necelTary,  and  fewer 
of  others ;  which  ariies  from  the  calculation  of  the 
quantity  of  each  letter  wanted  being  adhered  to  fince 
the  old  fpelling." 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  demonfirate  that  the 
number  of  types  muft  nccelTarily  decreale  as  they  are 
combined  in  fyllables,  and  much  more  when  formed 
into  words.  The  whole  art  of  arranging  the  words 
confiils  in  placing  them  under  as  few  divifions  as  pof- 
fible,  and  ftill  fewer  fubdivifions  ;  which  is  attained  by 
the  following  procefs. 

1.  A  colleftion  of  words,  with  the  addition  of 
tenfes,  plurals,  and  degrees  of  comparifon,  am-iunting 
to  more  than  100,000,  was  made  from  the  beil  Ehgliih 
dictionaries : 

2.  Colleftions  were  made  from  the  mifcellancous  p.irt 

X2  of 
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becaufe  we  aflually  have  tlie  words  Lo^osra. 


L<?po-ra-  of  2D  newfpapers,  the  Speflator,  and  Common  Prayer-     are  alfo  rejefte^l 

l''>-       book.     The  method   was,  by   procuring   duphcates  of     already,  and  they  may  be  joined  with   fufficient  exp,;- P^ 

•  every  fheet,  fo  that  each  alternate  fide  might  be  palled      dition,    thounh  the    (paces  are    annexed    to    each,    by         * 

over  with  white  paper,   in   order  to  leave  the  whole  of     being  conllrudcd  accordingly.      4.  'J'hofe  of  the   fame 
the  words  on  both  fides   perfeft  ;  and   thus   the  whole      fpelling  are  likewife  omitted,  though  they   bear  dlfFe 
might  be  touched  with  lefs  danger  of  injury  than  other- 
wife  could    have  been  done.       The    confufion   arifing 
from  the  parts    of    other  words  being  feen  from    the 
oppofite  fide  was  likewife  prevented. 

3.  The  words,  being  feparately  cut  out,  were  then 
put  into  a  cafe  marked  with  the  divifions  from  one  to 
16,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  contained  in 
each  word.  Thus  feveral  letters  were  dillinflly  col- 
lefted  ;  and  then  each  feparate  parcel  forted  in  a  cafe 
containing  26  divifions,  marked  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  according  to  the  commencing  letter  of 
the  word  ;  and  thus  all  the  words  were  ranged   alpha 


ent  fignifications,  for  obvious  reafons. 

'J'.  'i"he  variation  of  tenfes,  decrees  of  comparifon, 
and  numerous  words  in  the  Englith  language,  having 
in  general,  the  fame  terminations,  fuch  as  ED,  IXG,  LV, 
MEXT,  NESS,  &.C.  an  alphabet  may  be  formed  of  fuch 
a  kind  as  is  capable  of  being  annexed  to  the  abfo- 
lute  words  or  radices,  as  cxpeditioufly  as  the  whole 
word  could  be  found  in  the  fount,  from  its  being 
thereby  fc  much  lefs  extended.  Thus,  by  dividing  fe- 
veral words  into  their  radices  and  terminations,  m;;ny 
other  words  may  be  formed  from  their  radix  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  various  terminations,    and    each    termination 


betically,  confifling  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters,     may  be  added  to  other  radices  to  which  they  are  ap- 


In  feparate  parcels. 

4.  The  fame  words  were  then  placed  together,  and 
polled  into  an  alphabet,  with  the  number  of  times 
marked  to  each  that  had  occurred  on  the  whole  ;  that 
in  this  manner  a  proportion  might  be  determined  liow 
many  times  particular  words  ought  to  be  repeated  for 
the  printing  of  one  fheet,  and  alfo  to  know  what 
words  are  in  general  ufe  :  There  are  likewife  a  num- 
ber of  technical  terms,  and  favourite  phrafes,  a  great 
number  of  times  repeated  almoft  by  every  author  ;  but 
though  thefe  occur  throughout  the  whole  book  in 
great  proportion  to  the  reft,  no  more  of  them  will  be 
neceflary  than  what  fuffice  for  a  fingle  flieet. 

5.  The  whole  of  the  above  might  be  done  without 
the  trouble  juil  mentioned,  by  polling  every  word  at 
once  into  a  triformed  alphabet  ;  becaufe  the  fubdivi- 
fions  of  the  fccond  and  third  commencing  letter  of 
each  word  for  references  are  now  obtained,  and  thus 
can  eafily  be  placed  in  its  proper  divifron,  and  may  be 
marked  as  of';n  as  it  occurs,  without  repeating  the 
fame  word  ;  whence  we  plainly  fee  the  eafe  and  expe- 
dition of  it,  from  the  facility  and  expedition  of  pofling 
every  word  from  a  leaf  in  any  book.  Before  fuch  fub- 
diviiions  were  known,  they  could  only  have  been  pla- 
ced under  the  firft  commencing  letter  of  the  word  ; 
which  would  caufe  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  repetitions, 
that  it  would  take  up  more  time,  be  far  more  liable 
to  error,  and  require  more  fubordinate  pollings  to 
bring  them  into  arrangement ;  fo  that  they  may  be 
found  more  eafily  than  by  the  above  proceedings. 
Thus  alfo  a  colleftion  will  be  obtained  of  fingle  and 
double  \vords,  which  are  conflantly  required  from  20  to 
400  or  500  times  in  the  printing  one  flieet  of  any  work 
ivhatever  ;  and  which  alone  would  abridge  the  compofi- 
tor's  work  near  one-third.  This  fecond  procefs  like- 
wife  enabled  the  author  to  rejeft,  out  of  the  firft  col- 
leftion,  obfolete  words,  technical  terms,  &c.  which  re- 
<luces  the  original  collection  to  one-fifth  part. 

6.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  feveral  fpecies  of 
words  are  omitted  in  the  founts,  i .  Obfolete  words ; 
becaufe  they  occur  fo  fcldom,  that  the  difference  of 
time  loft  in  €ompofing  them  in  the  ordinary  method 
would  be  imperceptible.  2.  Technical  terras,  names 
of  places,  animals,  Sec.  ;  though,  for  any  particular 
work,  the  terms  peculiar  to  it  may  be  added  to  the 
fount  in  a  biformcd  alphabet  apart.  3.  Real  com- 
pounds, or  words  that  may  be  compounded  of  others, 


plicable, 

8.  Some  radices  are  imperfeff,  viz.  fuch  as  end  witli 
the  vov.el  e,  which  muft  therefore  be  added  in  the  ufual 
way  of  compofition.  Thus,  in  the  word  adore,  the  ra- 
dix is  ador,  to  which  the  terminations  es,  ed,  eft,  ethy 
er,  iiig,  may  be  added  occafionally. 

9.  By  rejeding  alfo  the  words  which  come  under  this 
laft  denomination,  the  number  neceflary  for  a  fount  is 
reduced  to  one-tenth  of  what  it  would  otherwife  be,  as 
will  appear  evident  from  the  following  confiderations  : 
I.  There  are  at  leaft  42  verbs,  tlie  infinitive  of  which 
ends  in  ify;  as  qualify,  Jignifij ;  the  radices  of  which 
are  qual,  Jign  ;  the  terminations  are,  ifics,  ificd,  ifyi'ig, 
&c.  And  Mr  Johnfon  informs  us,  that  by  applying 
thefc  radices  to  other  terminations,  he  was  enabled  to 
difpenfe  with  more  than  500  words  which  v.ould  other- 
wife  have  been  neceflary.  2.  For  all  regular  verbs,  no 
more  than  fix  terminations  are  neceflary,  viz.  J-,  eft,  el/i, 
ed,  es,  itig.  There  are  but  few  irregular  ones  in  the 
Englilh  language  ;  whence  it  happens  that  12  or  14 
words  may  be  formed  from  one  fingle  perfefl  verb  as  a 
radix,  and  many  imperfedt  ones  fave  double  that  num- 
ber. 

10.  By  ufing  only  the  fet  of  terminations  which 
may  be  contained  in  a  box  of  two  feet  fquare,  the 
common  operation  of  printing  would  be  iliortened  near- 
ly one  half;  and  In  order  to  find  out  thofe  which  are 
moft  in  ufe,  and  fitteft  to  retain,  our  author  digelled 
them    alphabetically,   with  the   radices,  words,  or  fyl- 


lables,  which  make  complete  words 
Thus, 


ied   to   the 


abs. 

de— d 

cer — cap — cur 

enter — main 


— afcer 


apper- 


— main — re — fus,  &.c. 


II.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  that  out  of  more  than 
100,000  words  of  which  the  Englilh  language  confifts, 
there  will  not  be  wanted  much  above  3500  for  a  com- 
plete fount.  This  will  be  very  evident  to  any  pcrfon 
who  coniults  a  diftionary.  He  will  there  find,  that  a 
vaft  number  of  words  require  an  explanation;  uhcreas 
in  any  mifcellaneous  work,  there  are  none  but  what 
can  be  underftood  moft  readily  either  together  or  apart. 
Ncwfpapers  retain  more  of  the  uncommon  kind  of  words 
than  any  others.     ''  Tha  vocabulary   (fays  our  aiuhor) 
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or  alphabet  as  it  is  culled,  of  the  Cliiiiefe,  confiiis  cf 
above  8d,000  letters  or  charatlers  ;  yet  he  is  admitted 
a  mailer  of  tlie  language  who  k  lows  about  4000  of 
them,  no  more  being  in  general  u;^." 

The  expedition  with  which  the  logographic  method 
of  printing  (an  be  accomplillied,  depends  elTcntially  on 
their  arrangement  ;  which,  from  great  numbers  of  ex- 
periments, our  author  found  to  be  bed  accompliihed 
in  the  following  manner:  1.  Words  of  one,  two,  or 
three  fyllables,  are  alphabetically  placed  by  themfelvcs, 
including  all  poflible  commencing  fyllables,  by  which 
the  corapofitor  cannot  fail  of  finding  the  word  citlier 
in  whole  or  in  part,  let  it  be  what  it  will  •,  and  when 
the  whole  cannot  be  found  at  once,  the  remainder  may 
eafily  be  found  in  fmgle  or  double  fyllables  among  the 
terminations.  2.  All  woids  above  three  fyllables  have 
the  fame  alphabetical  arrangement ;  the  terminations 
being  the  fame  at  the  bottom  of  each.  Experience 
Ihows,  that  by  a  very  few  lelTons,  the  meaneft  capacity 
may  determine  the  number  of  fyllables,  and  refer  to 
the  particular  cafe  containing  words  of  that  number, 
there  being  confpicuous  references  to  each  ;  and  by 
thus  equalizing  them,  any  perfon  may  pofTefs  himfelf 
very  expeditioully  of  what  he  wants.  Even  boys  who 
fcarcely  knew  more  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
were  hardly  a  fortnight  employed  in  this  method,  when 
they  could  at  the  firll  glance  tell  the  number  of  letters 
contained  in  any  word. 

By  this  fimpllclty  of  arrangement,  any  intelligent 
perfon,  who  never  compofed  in  his  life,  by  being  pla- 
ced in  a  room  with  the  apparatus,  could  compofe  and 
print,  without  other  previous  inllrudlion  than  defiring 
him  to  remember  that  the  words  under  three  fyllables, 
and  thofe  above  three,  are  placed  in  feparate  alphabets; 
and  that  whenever  he  wants  a  word,  the  firft  letter  is 
feen  in  capitals  of  two  inches  on  the  walls,  the  fecond 
in  letters  of  one  inch  in  right  lines ;  and  where  it  is  ne- 
ccflary  to  have  more  columns  than  one  for  fuch  fecond 
letter,  the  third  is  given  in  red  down  the  column,  com- 
prehending about  12  divifions,  to  contain  the  types  of 
the  word  coming  under  luch  reference. 

To  exemplify  this  method  as  far  as  it  can  be  done 
without  actually  feeing  the  apparatus,  our  author  inflan- 
ces  the  two  words  Above  and  Viifortunatelij.  In 
looking  for  the  former,  the  firrt  letter.  A,  is  feen  upon 
the  wall  as  already  mentioned  ;  the  fecond,  B,  is  on 
the  cafe  under  it,  and  down  that  column  is  OVE, 
oppofite  to  the  cell  containing  the  types  of  the  whole 
word  ;  which  would  be  only  three  references  inllead 
of  five  with  fpaces,  as  in  the  common  method.  The 
other  word,  viz.  Unforlunatcli/,  may  be  found  by  the 
fame  references,  though  it  contains  13  letters  ;  but 
"  admitting  that  praclice  will  give  the  irord  as  foon 
as  a  fingle  letter,  the  average  will  be  found  eight  for 
one." — Our  author's  explanation  of  the  method  in 
which  this  word  might  be  compofed,  however,  feems 
by  no  m.eans  intelligible. — "  For  this  diilinftiou  in  the 
cafes  (fays  he),  the  alphabet,  or  rather  marks  of  firft 
reference  in  large  charafters  on  the  wall,  is  divided  into 
two  claflcs,  not  as  vowels  and  confonants,  but  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  A,  Con,  Dif,  E,  In,  O,  P,  S,  Un,  com- 
mencing references,  the  fecond  or  fubfequent  letters  of 
the  words  being  in  a  right  line  from  left  to  right,  and 
down  each  column  is  found  the  remainder  of  the  refe- 
Knce  to  the  Vi'ord*,  dillinguiflung  always  the  third  let- 


is  tliiit  for  all  other   I-t>g«f.ra- 
phy 
II 


ttr  in  red.      The  fecond  diltinfl 

commencing  letters,  the  fecond  letter  of  reference  is  in 
a  column  down,  and  the  third  letter  in  lines  from  left 
to  right  in  red.  > 

Thefe  are  the  direflions  given  by  our  author  for 
forming  a  fount  of  words  •,  the  next  rcquifite  is  a  fount 
of  fyllables,  formed  in  the  following  method  :  1.  A 
complete  fet  of  two  letters  was  obtained  in  all  their 
poflible  combinations,  amcunting  to  676.  2.  Having 
next  obtained  the  pclLble  combination  of  thefe  letters, 
viz.  17576,  by  retaining  only  all  poffible  fyllables,  and 
words  of  three  letters,  it  is  reduced  to  the  30th  part, 
which  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  compofing  with  fylla- 
bles of  two  and  three  letters,  for  Latin,  French,  Er.g- 
lllh,  and  all  nimes  of  perfons,  places,  and  things,  eveiy 
polTible  fyllable  being  comprehended  among  there. 
Hence  it  forms  an  univerfal  triformed  alphabet,  where 
Englldi  characlers  are  ufed  ;  from  whence  all  partial 
biformed  and  triformed  alphabets  in  the  arrangement  of 
Englllh,  French,  L/itin,  and  all  technical  matters,  are 
drawn.  Though  combinations  of  four  letters  are 
again  26  times  the  number  of  thofe  of  three  letters, 
and  five  letters  increafe  in  the  fame  ratio  ;  yet  as  much 
as  all  poflible  combinations  increafe  in  quantity  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  letters  combined,  fo  they 
decreafe  in  the  aftual  number  of  fyllables  included 
among  them,  infomuch,  that  all  the  fyllables  of  four, 
five,  fix,  and  feven  letters  togetl^er,  are  confiderably 
fewer  than  the  fyllables  of  three  letters  only. — Befides 
the  two  founts  already  mentioned,  a  third  was  found  ne- 
cefTary  for  fuch  terminations  as  are  mofl  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  particular  punftuations  ;  but,  after  fome  con- 
fideration,  this  was  judged  uuneceffary. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  obviate  fome  objeflions 
which  muft  naturally  occur  to  one  who  firft  hears  of  his 
invention.      Thefe  are, 

1.  A  fingle  letter  damaged  in  a  word  renders  the 
whole  ufele'fs. 

This  is  not  denied  by  Mr  Johnfon  ;  but  he  contends, 
that  the  quantity  of  metal  lolt  in  this  manner  is  quite 
tridlng. 

2.  How  are  the  blanks  or  fpaces  in  a  line  to  be  ma- 
naged, as  thefe  are  by  no  means  equal  ? 

To  this  our  author  replies,  that,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing the  pamphlet,  he  was  undetermined  whether  it  be 
moft  eligible  to  have  fpaces  caft  along  with  the  begin- 
nings of  words,  or  to  fpace  them  in  the  common  man- 
ner. The  former  would  be  more  expeditious ;  and 
where  a  greater  dillance  is  required,  other  fpaces  may 
be  introduced  in  the  ordinary  method. 

3.  How  is  a  long  word  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  be 
divided  ? 

This  may  be  eafily  accomplilhed  by  means  of  the  fyl- 
labic  fount  already  mentioned. 

4.  How  is  the  en-or  of  fubftituting  one  word  for 
another  to  be  reflified  ? 

Tile  anfwer  to  this  is,  that  an  error  of  the  kind  fpe- 
ciiied  may  be  correfled  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  is 
done  in  common  printing.  Long  words  may  be  divided 
by  means  of  the  fyllable  fount  already  mentioned,  and 
the  intervals  between  the  words  iiiay  be  filled  up  wiili 
/paces  as  ufual. 

LOGWOOD.  See  H;ematoxylok,  BoTANy  and 
Dvi;iXG  Index. 

LOHOCH,  or  LOCH,  in  P/iarnwaj,  a  corapofitico 
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"   ,,    fyrui-i,  principally  uied  in  diforders  of  the  lungs. 
'^  j"^  " ,      LOINS,  in  Anatomy^  the  two  lateral  parts  of  the 
umbilical  region  of  the  abdomen. 

LOIRE,  the  largeft  river  in  France,  rifes  in  the 
-fnountains  of  the  Cevcnnes,  and,  after  running  a  courfe 
of  about  500  mile?,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcny. 

LOKE,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  one  of  the  dei- 
ties of  the  northern  nations,  anfwering  to  the  Arima- 
nius  among  the  Perfians,  whom  they  reprefent  as  at  en- 
mity both  with  gods  and  men,  and  the  author  of  all  the 
evils  which  defolate  the  univerfe.  Loke  is  defcribed  in 
the  Edda  as  producing  the  great  ferpent  which  encircles 
the  world  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  intended  as  an 
emblem  of  corruption  or  fin  ;  he  alfo  gives  birth  to 
Hcla  or  death,  the  queen  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  and 
alfo  to  the  wolf  Fenris,  that  monfter  who  is  to  encoun- 
ter the  gods  and  dertroy  the  world. 

LOKMAN  the  Wise,  an  eminent  phllofopher  a- 
riong  the  Eafterns.  The  Arabians  fay  he  was  the  fon 
of  Baura,  the  fon  or  grandfon  of  a  fifter  or  aunt  of  Job. 
He  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  a  Have  for  fome  time.  It  is 
related  that  he  was  born  in  the  time  of  David,  and  lived 
till  the  age  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  Some  fuppofe  him 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  itfop  the  mythologift  :  and 
indted  we  find  in  the  parables  or  apologues  of  Lok- 
man  in  Arabic,  many  particulars  that  are  feen  in  7E- 
fop's  fables  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
the  Greek  or  the  Arabian  are  the  originals.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  deformed  in  his  perfon  ;  but  that  this  de- 
feS  was  fufficiently  made  up  by  the  perfeclions  of  his 
mind.  Some  pieces  of  his  are  extant ;  and  he  was  look- 
ed upon  as  fo  excellent  a  perfon,  that  Mahomet  has  in- 
ferted  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  called  after  his  name,  in 
which  he  introduces  God  as  faying,  "  We  heretofore 
bellowed  wifdom  on  Lokman." — It  is  related  that  he 
gut  his  liberty  on  the  following  occaiion.  His  mafler 
having  given  him  a  bitter  melon  to  eat,  he  ate  it  all. 
His  mailer,  furprifed  at  his  exacl  obedience,  alked, 
How  it  was  pofiible  for  him  to  eat  fuch  a  naufeous 
fruit  '  He  anfwered,  "  I  have  received  fo  many  favours 
from  you,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  fhould  once  in  ray  life 
cat  a  bitter  melon  from  your  hand."  This  generous 
anfwer  of  the-fiave  Unick  the  mafter  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  immediately  gave  him  his  liberty.  M.  Galland 
tranflated  all  the  fables  of  Lokman,  and  Bidpai  or  Pil- 
pay,  a  bramin  philofopher,  which  were  publilhed  at 
Paris  in  1724. 

LOLIUAI,  DARKKL  grass;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  triandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramina.  See  Bo- 
TAVY  Index. 

LOLLARDS,  in  ccclcfiaftical  hiftory,  a  religious 
ftft,  differing  in  many  religious  points  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  arofe  in  Germany  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century;  fo  called,  as  many  wTiters 
have  imagined,  from  Walter  Lollard,  who  began  to 
dogmatize  in  1 3 15,  and  was  burnt  at  Cologn  :  though 
others  think  that  Lollard  was  no  furname,  but  mere- 
ly a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  heretics  who  con- 
cealed the  poifon  of  error  under  the  appearance  of 
piety. 

The  monk  of  Canterbury  derives  the  origin   of  the 
word  Lollard  among  us,  from  hlium,  "  a  tare  ;"  as  if 
the  Lollards  were  the  tares  fown  in  Chrift's  vineyard. 
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Abelly  fays,  that  the  word  Lollard  fi- nifies   "  praifmg   Lollard?. 
God,"  from  the  German  loben,   "  to  praife,"  and  herr,  ^~~»'"^" 
"  Lord  ;"  bccaufe  the   Lollards  employed  themfelves 
in  travelling  about  from  place  to  place,  tinging  pfalms 
and  hymns. 

Others,  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  derive  loHhard, 
iul/Jiard,  or  lollert^  lu/lert,  as  it  i\  as  written  by  the  an- 
cient Germans,  from  the  old  Gerraen  word  /alien,  lol- 
len,  or  la/len,  and  the  termination  hard,  with  which 
many  of  the  High  Dutch  words  end.  Lollen  fignities 
"  to  fing  with  a  low  voice,"  and  therefore  Lollard 
is  a  finger,  or  one  who  frequently  fings ;  and  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  the  Germans  it  denotes  a  perfon  who 
is  continually  praifing  God  with  a  fong,  or  finging 
hymns  to  his  honour.  The  Alexians  or  CeUites  were 
called  Lollards,  becaufe  they  were  public  fingers  who 
made  it  their  bufiuefs  to  inter  the  bodies  of  thofe  who 
died  of  the  plague,  and  fang  a  dirge  over  them  in  a 
mournful  and  indillind  tone  as  they  carried  them  to  the 
grave.  The  name  was  afterwards  affumed  by  perfons 
that  difhonoured  it  ;  for  we  find,  among  thofe  Lollards 
who  made  extraordinary  pretences  to  piety  and  religion, 
and  fpent  the  greateft  part  o-f  their  time  in  meditation, 
prayer,  and  fuch  ails  of  piety,  there  were  many  abo- 
minable hypocrites,  who  entertained  the  moft  ridiculous 
opinions  and  concealed  the  moft  enormous  vices  under 
the  fpecious  mark  of  this  extraordinary  profefTion.  And 
many  injurious  afperfions  were  propagated  againft  thofs 
who  aiTumed  this  name  by  the  priefts  and  monks ;  fo 
that,  by  degrees,  any  perfon  who  covered  herefies  or 
crimes  under  the  appearance  of  piety,  was  called  a  Lol- 
lard. Thus  the  name  was  not  uled  to  denote  any  one 
particular  fe£l,  but  was  formerly  common  to  all  perfons 
and  all  fefts  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety 
towards  God  or  the  church,  under  an  external  profei- 
fion  of  extraordinary  piety.  However,  many  focieties 
confining  both  of  men  and  women  under  the  name  of 
Lollgrds,  were  formed  in  moft  parts  of  Germany  and 
Flanders,  and  were  fupported  partly  by  their  manual  la- 
bours, and  partly  by  the  charitable  donations  of  piou* 
perfons.  The  magiftrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
where  thefe  bretliren  and  fifters  refided,  gave  them 
particular  marks  of  favour  and  protection,  on  account 
of  their  great  ufefulnefs  to  the  fick  and  needy.  They 
were  thus  fupported  againft  their  malignant  rivals,  and 
obtained  many  papal  conftitutions  by  which  their  in- 
flitute  was  confirmed,  their  perfons  exempted  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  inquifitors,  and  fubjefled  en- 
tirely to  the  jurifdifiion  of  the  bilhops  ;  but  as  thefe 
meafures  were  infufficient  to  fecure  them  from  mo- 
leftation,  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year 
1472,  obtained  a  folemn  bull  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
ordering  that  the  CeUites  or  Lollards  fhould  be  rank- 
ed among  the  religious  orders,  and  delivered  from  the 
jurifdiaion  of  the  bidiops  ;  and  Pope  Julius  II.  grant- 
ed them  yet  greater  privileges  in  the  year  1  506.  Mo- 
ihein  informs  us  that  many  locieties  of  this  kind  are 
flill  fubfifting  at  Cologn,  and  in  the  cities  of  Fiander% 
though  they  have  evidently  departed  from  their  ancient 
rules. 

Lollard  and  his  followers  rejefled  the  facrifice  of 
the  mafs,  extreme  un61ion,  and  penancts  for  fin  ;  ar- 
guing, that  Chrift's  fufferings  were  fufticitnt.  He  is 
likewife  faid  to  have  fct  afide  baptifm,  as  a  thing  of 
no  effefl ;  and  repentance,  as  not  abfolutdy  neceflary, 

&c. 
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&.C. — III  England,  the  followers  of  Wicklire  ^vere 
called,  by  way  of  reprop.cli,  Lollards,  fr  im  lome  affinity 
there  was  between  iome  of  their  tenets  ;  though  others 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Englifh  Lollards  came  from 
Germany. 

They  ivere  folen-nly  condemned  by  the  :'.rchbilhop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  council  of  Oxford. 

LOMBARD,  Peter,  ^vell  known  by  the  title  of 
Ma/lcruf  ilteS^ntinces,  was  born  at  Novara  in  Lombardy; 
but  being  bred  at  Paris,  he  diftinguilhcd  hirafelf  fo 
much  at  that  univerfity,  that,  he  firll  had  the  caiionry 
of  dartres  conferred  on  him,  was  fome  time  tutor  to 
Philip  fon  of  Louis  le  Gros,  and  laftiy  obtained  the  fee 
of  Paris.  He  died  in  1064.  Hi<;  work  of  the  Sen- 
tences is  looked  on  as  the  fource  of  the  fcholallic  theo- 
logy of  the  Latin  church.  He  wrote  alfo  Commentaries 
on  the  Pfalni'^,  and  on  St  Paul's  Epiilles. 

LOMBARDS,  a  Scandinavian  nation,  who  former- 
ly lettled  in  Italy,  and  for  fome  time  made  a  confider- 
able  figure. 

Their  nanSe  of  Lombards,  or  Longohards,  is  by  fome 
derived  from  the  word  lack,  or  laclie,  fignifying  in  the 
German  tongue  winter  ;  becaufe  the  Lombards,  while 
in  Scandinavia,  lived  in  marines,  or  near  thefca.  Others 
think  that  it  comes  from  the  two  German  words  langcn 
Lardcn,  or  Itclleborden,  that  i?,  from  the  long  halberts 
they  were  fuppofed  to  ufe  in  war.  But  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  their  hii:orian,  and  who  was  him.fclf  a  Lombard, 
tells  us  that  they  were  called  Longoiards  from  the 
length  of  their  beards.  A  nation  ca;!ed  the  Lombards 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy  \  but 
thefe  are  different  from  the  Lombards  who  afterwards 
fettled  in  Italy,  and  are  reckoned  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Gepida?,  whom  the  Italian  Lombards  almod  ex- 
terminated. The  Lombards  who  fettled  in  Italy  are 
firll  mentioned  by  Profper  Aquitanus,  bilhop  of  Rlie- 
.giura  in  the  year  379.  That  writer  tells  us,  that 
about  this  time  the  Lombards,  abandoning  the  moll 
dillant  coalls  of  the  ocean,  and  their  native  country 
Scandinavia,  and  feeking  for  new  fettlements,  as  they 
were  overltocked  with  people  at  home,  firft  attacked 
and  overcame  the  Vandals  in  Germany.  'J'hey  were 
then  headed  by  two  chiefs,  Iboreus  and  Aion  ;  who, 
dying  about  the  year  380,  were  fuccceded  by  Agil- 
mund,  who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  firll  king  of  the 
Lombards. 

Before  the  time  of  Odoacer,  the  Lombard  hiflory 
•affords  nothing  remarkable  •,  in  his  time,  howev;T, 
they  fettled  on  the  Danube,  in  the  country  of  the 
Rugians,  whom  Odoacer  had  almofl  totally  extermi- 
nated or  carried  into  captivity.  During  their  flay  in 
this  country,  they  rendered  themfelves  fornu'dable  to 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  carried  on  fuccefsftil 
wars  with  the  Hersli  and  Gepida-.  In  526,  they 
were  allowed  by  the  emperor  Juilinian  to  fettle  in 
Pannonia  ;  and  here  they  made  war  a  fecond  time 
with  the  Gepidie.  Alboinus,  the  Lombard  king,  kill- 
ed the  king  of  the  Gepidae  with  his  own  hand,  put  his 
army  to  the  rout,  and  cut  fnch  numbers  of  them  in 
pieces,  that  they  ceafed  from  that  time  to  be  a  nation. 
Having  caufed  the  deceafed  king's  head  to  be  cut  off, 
he  made  a  cup  of  his  fkull,  called  in  the  language  of 
the  Lombardsyf/;(7//7,  which  lie  made  ufe  of  in  all  public 
entertainments.  However,  having  taken,  among  many 
other   captives    of   great   dillinflion,    the    late    king's 
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daughter,  by  name  Rofann/nda,  he  raariied  her  afur  T.oinliar.l:. 
the  death  of  his  former  wife  Clodifvinta,  the  daughttc  ^^  x~— ' 
ot  Clotaire  king  of  France.  « 

By  this  vittory  Alboinus  gained  fiich  reputation 
that  his  friendlhip  was  courted  by  Julliiiian  ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  the  emperor's  application,  a  body  of 
6000  Lombards  were  fcnt  to  the  alTillance  of  Narfcs 
againft  the  Goth?.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  in 
this  expedition,  the  invafion  of  Italy  by  tl.-;  Lombard', 
and  tlieir  fucceffcs  in  that  country,  have  been  taken 
notice  of  under  the  article  Italy,  N°  ;8 — 32.  At  5 
lafl  Alboinus,  having  mafle  himfelf  mafter  of  Venetia,Albo:nus 
Liguria,  i^milia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria,  was  flain  by^'""  J;^ 
the  treachery  of  his  wife,  in  the  year  575,  the  fourth  ^^_^(j;„j(gj 
of  his  reign.  This  princefs  was  the  daughter  of  the  at  the  infti. 
king  of  the  Gepidie,  whom  Alboinus  had  killed  ingationof 
battle,  and  made  a  cup  of  his  (kull,  as  above  related. '^'^'^^'"'^" 
As  he  was  one  day  fealling  at  Verona,  with  his  chief 
favourites  and  principal  othcers,  in  the  height  of  his 
mirth  he  fent  for  the  queen,  and,  filling  the  detelled 
cup,  commanded  her  to  drink  merrily  with  her  father. 
Rofamund,  ftruck  with  horror,  hurried  out  of  tha 
room  ;  and  highly  incenfed  againft  her  hultand  for 
thus  barbaroully  triumphing  over  the  misfortunes  of 
her  family,  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  make  him  pay 
dear  for  fuch  an  inhuman  and  affronting  conducl. 
Accordingly,  Ihe  dilcovered  her  intention  to  Helmi- 
child  the  king's  lliield -bearer,  a  youth  of  great  bold- 
ness and  intrepidity.  Helmichild  peremptorily  refufed 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign,  or 
to  be  any  way  acceffory  to  his  death  •,  and  in  this  re- 
folution  he  perfilled,  till  he  was,  by  a  (Irameful  llrata- 
gem,  forced  by  the  queen  to  a  compliance  :  for  ihe, 
knowing  that  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  one  of 
her. ladies,  placed  herfclf  one  night  in  her  bed,  and 
receiving  the  youth,  indulged  him  as  if  Ihe  had  been 
his  own  miiirefs  in  his  amorous  dctires  ;  which  Ihe  hr.d 
no  fooner  done,  than  difcovering  herfelf  to  the  de- 
ceived lover,  (he  told  him  that  he  mull  now  either  put 
the  king  to  death,  or  be  fiut  to  death  by  hinj.  Hel- 
michild, well  apprifcd,  that,  a^ter  what  he  had  done, 
his  fafety  depended  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  engaged 
in  the  treafon,  which  he  otherwife  abhorred.  One  day, 
therefore,  wliile  A-lboini-.s  was  repofing  in  his  chamber 
after  dinner,  Helmichild,  with  fome  others  whom  he 
had  made  pri\y  to  hisdefign,  breaking  in  unexpectedly, 
fell  upon  the  king  with  their  daggers.  Alboinus  llart- 
ing  up  at  their  firll  coming  in,  laid  hold  of  his  fivord, 
which  he  had  alwaw  by  hi.m  ;  but  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  draiv  it,  the  queen  having  before  hand 
fallened  it  in  the  fcabbard,  he  defended  hinif^lf  for 
fome  time  with  a  footilool ;  but  was  in  the  end  over- 
powered, and  defpatched  with  many  wounds. 

Rofamund  had  promifcd  to  Helmichild,  that,  as 
foon  as  he  had  defpatched  the  king,  Ihe  would  marry 
liim,  and,  with  her  perfon,  bellow  upon  him  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards.  The  fir'.l  part  of  her  promife 
(he  immediately  pert'ormed  ;  but  was  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  bellow  the  crown  upon  him,  that  both  of  thenr 
were  obliged  to  lave  themfelves  by  flight,  'i'hty  fled 
to  Longinus  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  taking  with  them 
all  the  jewels  and  trealure  o(  the  late  king.  Longinus 
received  her  with  the  greatcft  marks  of  triendniip  and 
kindnefs,  and  affurcd  her  of  his  proteftion.  She  had 
not  been  long  in  Ravenna,  however,  befoje  the  exarch, 
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judging  that  a  favourable  -oppoitunily  no-.v  offered  of 
making  hiaifelf  king  of  Italy  by  her  iiicans,  imparted 
his  delign  to  her,  and  declared  his  intention  to  marry 
her,  provided,  by  fume  means  or  other,  the  defpatehcd 
Helmichild. — Rolamund,  highly  pleafcd  with  the  pro- 
pofal,  refolved  to  fatisty  her  ambition  by  getting  rid 
of  the  perfon  whom  fhe  had  married  in  order  to  gr  t- 
tify  her  revenge.  Accordingly,  having  prepared  a 
ftrong  poifo-.-,  ihe  mixed  it  with  wine,  and  gave  it  to 
her  hufband  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  and  called  for 
drink,  according  to  his  cullom.  Helmichild  had  not 
half  emptied  the  cup,  when,  by  the  fudden  and  ftrange 
operation  which  he  felt  in  his  bowels,  he  concluded 
what  it  was ;  and,  with  his  fword  pointed  at  the  queen's 
breaft,  compelled  her  to  drink  the  rert.  The  poifon 
had  the  fame  effecl  on  both  ;  for  they  died  in  a  few 
hours.  Longinus,  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  laid 
afide  all  thoughts  of  making  himfelf  king  of  Italy, 
and  fent  the  king's  treafure  to  Conftantinople,  together 
with  Albifoinda,  the  daughter  of  Alboinus  by  Rofa- 
mund,  whom  (he  had  brought  alone  with  her. 

After  the  death  of  Alboinus,  the  Lombards  chofe 
Clephis,  one  of  the  nobihty,  for  their  king.  He  was 
murdered  after  a  fhort  reign  of  1 8  months  ;  upon  which 
enfued  an  interregnum  of  lo  years,  as  related  under 
the  article  Italy,  N°  32.  During  this  time,  they 
extended  their  conquerts  in  that  country  :  but  at  lall 
the  Romans,  jealous  of  their  progrefs,  refolved  to  put 
a  flop  to  their  viSories,  and,  if  poffible,  to  drive  them 
quite  out.  For  this  purpofe,  they  defigned  not  only 
to  employ  their  own  force,  but  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Franks ;  which  fo  alarmed  the  Lombards 
that  they  re-eflabliilied  the  monarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment among  themfelves,  and  chole  Autharis  the 
fon  of  Clephis  for  their  king.  This  monarch,  confi- 
dering  that  the  power  of  the  dukes,  who  had  governed 
Lcmbardy  for  the  fpace  of  10  years,  was  during  that 
length  of  time  very  much  ellablilhed,  and  that  they 
would  not  probably  be  willing  to  part  with  the  au- 
thority which  they  had  fo  long  enjoyed,  allowed  them 
to  continue  in  their  government  ;  but  obliged  them  to 
contribute  one  moiety  of  their  revenues  towards  the 
maintenance  and  fupport  of  his  royal  dignity,  fuffer- 
ing  them  to  difpofe  of  the  other  as  they  thought  pro- 
per. He  referved  to  himfelf  the  fupreme  dominion 
and  authority  ;  and  took  an  oath  of  the  dukes,  that 
in  time  of  war,  they  would  readily  ailill  him  to  the 
utmolf  of  their  power.  Though  he  could  remove  tlie 
dukes  at  pleafure,  yet  he  deprived  none  of  them  of 
their  dukedo-ns,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon  ;  nor  gave 
them  to  others,  except  when  their  male  ilTue  failed. 
Having  feltled  matters  in  this  manner  with  the  dukes, 
he  enacted  feveial  wholefome  laws  againll  theft,  ra- 
pine, murder,  adultery,  and  other  vices  which  prevailed 
among  his  fubjefls,  and  was  the  firft  of  the  Lombard 
kings  who  embraced  Chriftianity.  IVIoll  of  his  luhjeils 
followed  the  example  of  their  monarch  ;  but  as  they 
were  all  inftrucled  by  Arian  bilhcp^,  they  continued 
long  inftded  with  that  herefy  •,  which  occalioned  ^reat 
difputes  between  them  and  the  orthodox  bilhops  of  the 
cities  fubjecl  to  them. 

From  the  re-eflablifliment  of  the  monarchy  under 
Autharis,  to  the  reign  of  Rotharls  in  636,  the  hiilory 
of  the  Lombards  affords  nothing  meriiorable.  This 
period 
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laws  amon^  thefe  people.  Before  his  time  they  had  T.ombaris 
been  governed  only  by  tradition  :  but  Rotharls,  in  imi-  »  — 
tatiou  of  the  Romans  and  Goths,  undertook  the  pub- 
lilliing  of  written  laws  ;  and  to  thofe  which  he  enacted, 
many  were  added  by  the  fucceeding  princes.  Grotius 
prefers  the  method  which  the  Lombards  followed  in 
making  laws,  to  that  which  was  praclifed  by  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves.  Among  the  latter  the  emperor  was 
the  fole  lawgiver  ;  fo  that  whatever  pleaied  him  had 
the  force  of  a  law.  But  the  Lombard  kings  did  not 
alFume  that  power  to  themfelves,  fince  their  laws  were 
enaifled  in  public  aflemblies,  convened  for  that  purpofe, 
after  tliey  had  been  maturely  examined  and  approved 
of  by  all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom.  From  thefe  affem- 
blies  were  excluded  the  ecclefiaftic  order,  and  the  peo- 
ple :  lo  that  the  legitlative  power  was  lodged  in  the 
king  and  nobles  alone. 

The  reign  of  Rotharls  is  remarkable,  not  only  for 
his  introducing  written  laws  among  his  fubjecis,  but 
for  the  conquefts  he  made,  and  the  iuccefsful  wars 
carried  on  with  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  whom  he 
totally  defeated  in  feveral  engagements,  and  made 
himl'eif  mailer  of  fome  part  of  his  territories.  This 
monarch  died  in  652;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Lombards 
went  on  profperoufly,  till  the  ambition  of  Luitorand 
laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  total  ruin  of  his  kingdom.  j^ 
He  afcended  the  throne  of  Lombardy  in  711,  andi.v., .  iod 
watched  all  opportunities  of  enlarging  his  dominions  at  ambition, 
the  expence  of  the  emperor's.  Of  this,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity offered  in  7  i  5  ;  for  the  emperor  Leo  Ifauricus, 
who  at  that  time  rt-ijned  in  the  eaii,  having,  by  his 
famous  edicl,  forbidden  the  worlhip  of  images,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  everywhere  pulled  do.vn,  the 
people  were  fo  provoked  at  that  innovation,  that,  in 
feveral  places,  they  openly  revolted,  and,  falling  up- 
on the  emperor's  officers,  drove  them  out  of  the  cities. 
In  the  eati,  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Conftantinoplc, 
oppofed  the  emperor's  defign  with  great  warmth  ;  but 
Leo  cauled  him  to  be  depofed,  and  Anaftafius  to  be 
raifed  to  that  fee  in  his  room,  ordering  at  the  .ame 
time  all  the  images  in  the  imperial  city  to  be  pulled 
down  and  publicly  burnt.  He  ffriflly  enjoined  his 
officers  in  the  weft,  efpecially  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
to  fee  his  edift  punitually  obeyed  in  their  refpeclive 
governments.  In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  Scho- 
lallicus,  then  exarch,  began  to  pull  down  the  images 
in  all  the  churches  and  public  ]ilaces  in  Ravenna ; 
which  incenfed  the  iuperftitious  mult'tude  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  taking  arms,  they  openly  declared  they 
would  rather  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
than  the  worlliip  of  images. 

Thus  a  kind  of  civil  war  being  kindled  in  the  city, 
Luitprand  thought  he   had   now  a  favourable   opportu- 
nity of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  feat  ot  the  ex.arch, 
not  doubting    but   the  conqueft  of  fuch   an  important 
place   ivould  be    followed    by  that   of    the  whole  ex-        j, 
archate.       Having   therefore    draivn    together    all  his  He  beCc 
forces,  he  unexpectedly  appeared  before  Ravenna,  and  and  at  b 
clofely  befieged  it.     The  exarch  little  expe^ed  fuch  a^*''"^'^^ 
furprife,  as  a  friendly   correfpondence  had  been  main- 
tained   for  many  years  between  the  exarchs    and  the 
Lombard    kings.     However,    he    defended    the   place 
with    fuch    courage    and    refolution,    that    Luitprand, 
defpairing  of  fuccefs,  broke  up  the    fiege  and  led  his 
army  againft  Claffis,  at  a  fxnall  diftance  from  Ravenna, 
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which  he  took,  plundered,  and  levelled  with  the 
'  ground.  The  lois  of  this  place,  and  the  fevere  treat- 
ment the  inhabitants  met  with  from  the  king,  threw 
the  citizens  of  Ravenna  into  the  utmoft  confternation  ; 
which  Luitprand  being  informed  of,  he  refolved  to 
take  advantage  of  their  fears,  and,  returning  before 
Ravenna  while  the  inhabitants  were  thus  dillieartened, 
to  attempt  once  more  the  reduction  of  that  place. 
Accordingly  he  led  his  whole  army  againfl  it,  and, 
by  frequent  attacks,  tired  the  inhabitants  and  garii- 
fon  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  exarch,  finding  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  defpairing  of  relief, 
privately  withdrew.  Luitprand,  informed  of  his  re- 
treat, attacked  the  town  with  more  violence  than  ever  5 
and,  having  carried  it  by  llorm,  gave  it  to  be  plunder- 
ed by  his  foldiers,  who  found  in  it  an  immenfe  booty, 
as  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  feat  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  the  exarchs.  The 
king  llri-pped  it  of  mod  of  its  valuable  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  caufcd,  among  the  reft,  an  equeilrian 
llatue  of  an  emperor,  of  wonderful  workmanHiip,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Pavia,  where  it  is  to  be  feen  to  tliis  day. 
The  reduction  of  Ravenna  was  followed  by  the  furrend- 
er  of  feveral  cities  of  the  exarchate,  which  Luitprand  re- 
duced to  a  dukedom  ;  appointing  Hildebrand  his  grand- 
fon  to  govern  it  with  the  title  of  duke  :  and  giving  him, 
as  he  was  yet  an  infant,  Peredeus  duke  of  Vicenza  for 
his  guardian.     - 

The  conqueft  of  Ravenna  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  did  not  a  little  alarm  Gregory  IL  bi- 
Ihop  of  Rome.  He  was  then  at  variance  with  the 
emperor,  whole  edict  againlt  the  worfhipping  of  ima- 
ges he  had  oppofed  with  all  his  might,  and  by  that 
means  provoked  Leo  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  had 
threatened  to  drive  him  trora  the  fee,  and  fend  him  in- 
to exile.  However,  the  pope,  no  lefs  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  Lombards  than  all  his  predecellbrs  had 
been,  refo'?*  ed,  by  fome  means  or  other,  to  put  a  flop 
to  their  conquefts.  The  only  prince  in  Italy  to  whom 
he  could  have  recourfe  was  Urfus  duke  of  Venice, 
the  Venetians  making  already  no  inconliderable  figure. 
To  him  accordingly  he  wrote  a  very  prelTing  letter; 
conjuring  him  to  afTift  his  worthy  fon  the  exjrch,  and, 
for  the  love  of  the  holy  faith,  to  attempt  with  him 
the  recovery  of  the  exarchate,  which  the  wicked  na- 
tion of  the  Lombards  had  unjuftly  taken  from  his  fons 
Leo  and  Conilantine  emperors.  Urfus  and  the  Ve- 
netians, moved  with  the  pope's  letter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  greatly  aldrmed  at  the  growth  of  fo  powerful  a 
neighbour,  promifed  to  affill  the  exarch  with  the  whole 
flrength  of  their  republic  ;  and  accordingly  fitted  out 
a  c<inriderable  lleet,  pretendiiig^it  was  dtfigiied  for  the 
fervice  of  the  emperor  againft  the  Saracens.  At  the 
fame  time  the  exarch,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Ve- 
nice, abandoning  that  place,  as  it  were  in  dcfpair  of 
bringing  the  duke  over  to  his  party,  raifed,  in  the 
places  flill  ful)jfct  to  the  emperor,  what  forces  he  was 
able ;  and  having  got  together  a  confiderable  body, 
he  marched  uilh  them  towards  Imola,  giving  out  that 
he  defigned  to  befiege  that  city  ;  but  turning  on  a 
fudden  towards  Rpvcnna,  as  had  bren  agreed  on  be- 
tween him  and  the  Venetians,  he  laid  ilcge  to  it  by 
land,  while  they  iiiveftcd  it  alrcoft  at  the  fame  inftant 
by  fea.  Peredeus  defended  the  town  for  fome  time 
with  great  courage  and  refolalion  :  obliging  all  thofe_ 
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who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to  repair  to  the  w  alls.     B;it  Lombards, 
the  Venetians  having,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  forced         ^ 
open  one  of  the   gates  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  the  city  „.•„(, 'f'J,J^ 
was  taken,  and  Peredeus  (lain,  while  he  was   attempt- Kavenna. 
ing,  at  the  head  of  a  choice  body,   to  drive  the  enemy 
from   the   ports   they  had  feized.      As   for  Hildebrand, 
he  fell   into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  ;   who,  having 
thus  recovered  Ravenna  to  the  emperor,  returned  home, 
leaving  the  exarch  in  poflelhon  of  the  city.      Luitprand 
was  then  at  Pavia ;  but  the   town  was  taken  before  he 
could  aflemble  his  troops  to  relieve  it. 

And  now  Gregory  bilhop  of  Rome,  to  whom  the 
recovery  of  Ravenna  was  chiefly  owing,  perfuading 
himfelf,  that  the  emperor  would,  out  of  gratitude, 
give  ear  to  his   remonftrances  and  admonitions,   began 


to  folicit  hi; 


■ith 


prelhng   letters   than   ever  to 


revoke  his  edicl  againft  the  worlhip  of  images  :  but 
Leo,  well  appriled  that  the  bithop,  in  all  the  raea- 
fures  he  had  taken,  had  been  more  influenced  by  a  re- 
gard to  his  own  intereil  than  to  that  of  the  empire, 
inftead  of  hearkening  to  his  remonftrances,  was  ftill 
more  provoked  againft  hitn  for  thus  obfi '".lately  oppof- 
ing  the  execution  of  his  edict.  Being,  therefore,  re- 
folved at  all  events  to  have  it  obferved  in  Rome  ilfelf, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  doubting  but  the  pope 
would  oppofe  it  to  the  laft  vvith  all  his  might ;  in  order 
to  remove  all  obftacles,  he  fent  three  otncers  to  Rome, 
with  private  orders,  either  to  defpatch  the  pope,  or  to 
take  him  prifoner  and  convey  him  to  Conftantinople. 
-A.t  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  to  Mauritius  duke  of 
Rome,  fecretly  enjoining  hira  to  aflift  his  three  olUcers 
in  their  undertaking  :  bat  no  favourable  opportunity 
offering  to  put  their  defign  in  execution,  the  emperor, 
in  the  year  725,  recalled  Scholafticus,  and  fent  Paul 
a  patrician  into  Italy,  to  govern  in  his  room,  with  pri- 
vate inftruftions  to  encourage  the  above-mentioned  of- 
ficers with  the  promife  of  great  rewards,  and  to  z[- 
fure  them  of  his  protection. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  plot  was  difcovereJ,  and 
two  of  the  confpirators  were  apprehended  by  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  and  put  to  death  ;  the  third   having  efcaped 
into  a  monaftery,   where   he   took   the   monaftic    habit 
and  ended  his  days.     Hereupon  the  exarch,  in   com- 
pliance with  the  emperor's  orders,  refolved  to  proceed 
no  longer  by  fecret  plots,  but  by  open  force.      Accord- 
ingly,  he  drew  together  a  confiderable  body  of  troop?, 
and  fet  out  at  the  head  of  them  on  his  march  to  Rome, 
with  a  defign  to  feize  on  the  pope,  and  fend  him,  as  he        15 
had  engaged  to  do,   in  chains  to  Conilantinople.      But,  Luitprand 
on  this   occafion,  Luitprand,  though   highly   provoked  ■"'""''^ ''"^ 
againft   Gregory  for  having    flirred  up  the   Venetians  ^°|^j^^j.g 
againft  hira,  yet  refolved   to  alTift  him  and  the  citizens  exarch, 
of  Rome  againft  the  exarch,  in  order  to  keep  the  ba- 
lance even  between  them,  and  by  affifting  fometimes  the 
one  and  fometimes  the  other,  weaken  both.      Purfuant 
to  this   refolution,  he  ordered  the    Lombards  of  Tuf- 
cany,  and  thofe   of  the    dukedom  of  Spoletto,  to  join 
the  pope  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  ;    who,    being 
by  this  reinforcement  far  fuperior  in  ftrength  and  num- 
ber to  the  exarch,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Ravenni, 
and  give  over  all  thoughts  of  any  fiKther  attempt  0:1 
the  perfon  of  the  pope. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  perfifting  in  bis  former  re- 

foluticn  of    fuppreffmg  throughout  his  dominions   the 

\voilhip    of  images,   fent  frefti   orders   to   the    exarch 

Y  Paul. 
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I  to  caufe  his  edid  to  be  put  botl 
in  execution  ni  all  the  cities  of  Italy  under  his  empire, 
efpecially  in  Rome.  At  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  to  the 
pope,  promifing  him  his  favour  and  proteftion  if  he 
complied  "ith  the  cdifl ;  and  declaring  him,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  oppofe  it,  a  relse],  and  no  longer  veiled  with 
the  papal  dignity.  But  Gregory  was  fo  far  from 
yielding  to  the  emperor's  threats,  or  prorrafes,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  folemnly  excommunicated  the  exarch 
for  attempting  to  put  the  imperial  edicl  in  execution  : 
End  at  the  fame  time  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  Ve- 
netians, to  King  Luitprand,  to  the  Lombard  dukes, 
and  to  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  exhorting 
them  to  continue  fledfaif  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
oppofe  with  all  their  might  fuch  a  deteflable  innova- 
tion. Thefe  letters  made  fuch  an  imprefl'ion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  Italy,  that  though  of  different 
interelts,  and  often  at  war  with  one  another,  they  all 
united  ;  protefling  they  would  defend  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  life  of  the  pope,  in  fo  glorious  a  caufe, 
>.t  the  experice  of  their  own  •,  nay,  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  Pentapolis,  now  Marca 
d'Ancona,  not  contenting  themfelves  with  fuch  a  pro- 
teftation,  openly  revolted  from  the  emperor ;  and, 
pulling  down  his  ftatues,  they  elected,  by  their  own 
authority,  raagiftrates  to  govern  them  during  tie  in- 
terregnum. We  are  even  told,  that,  tranfported  with 
a  blind  zeal,  they  were  for  choofing  a  new  emperor, 
and  conduiSing  him  to  Conftantinople,  not  doubting 
but  the  people  would  everywhere  join  them.  But  the 
pope,  thinking  this  refolution  unfeafonable,  and  not 
to  be  eafily  put  in  execution,  oppofed  it ;  fo  that  it 
did  not  take  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  exatch  Paul,  having  gained 
a  confiderable  party  in  Ravenna,  began,  purfuant  to 
the  repeated  orders  from  the  em.peror,  to  remove  the 
images,  as  fo  many  idols,  out  of  the  churches.  Here- 
upon the  adverfe  party,  fjpported  and  encouraged  by 
^'' the  pope,  fleiv  to  arms-,  and,  falling  upon  the  icono- 
' c/qfts,  or  image-breakers,  as  they  llyled  them,  gave  rife 
te  a  civil  war  within  the  walls  of  RaVenna.  Great  num- 
bers were  killed  on  both  fides  :  but  thofe  who  ivere  for 
the  worlliip  of  images  prevailing  in  the  end,  a  dread- 
ful fiaughtel-  was  made  of  the  oppofite  party  ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  the  exarch  himfelf  was  murdered. 
Hovitver,  the  city  of  Ravenna  continued  faithful  to 
the  emperor  ;  but  molt  of  the  cities  of  Romagna  be- 
longing to  the  e^farchnte,  and  all  thofe  of  Pentapolis 
or  La  Marca  d'Ancona,  abhorring  the  emperor  as  an 
heretic,  fubmitted  to  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lombards  ; 

who,   pretending  a  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  took      vereignty  of  the   popes  in  Italy  took   its   rife,  though 
care  to  improve    the  difcontent  of   the  people  to    his      they  did  not   then,  as   is   commonly  fuppofed   by  hillo- 
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him  and  his  fon  to  pieces,  and  likev;ife  put  to  •''""'^-J^ril 
death  one  of  his  chief  officers,  who  had  compofed  a  *"" 
libel  againft  the  pope.  Luitprand,  and  Gregory  at 
that  time  duke  of  Benevento,  laying  hold  of  lo  fa- 
vourable  an  opportunity  to  make  themfelves  matters 
of  the  dukedom  of  Naples,  did  all  that  lay -in  their 
power  to  perfuade  the  Neapolitans  to  fubrait  to  them. 
But  the  Neapolitans,  bearing  an  irreconcilable  ha- 
tred to  the  Lombards,  with  v/hom  they  had  been  con- 
ftantly  at  variance,  rejeded  every  overture  of  that  na- 
ture with  the  utmott  indignation  ;  and,  continuing 
fledfaft  in  their  allegiance  to  Leo,  received  from  Con- 
fiantinople  one  Peter,  who  was  fent  to  govern  them  in 
the  room  of  Exhilaratus.  Some  writers  fuppofe  the 
Neapolitans,  in  this  general  revolt  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
to  have  fliaken  off  the  yoke  w'lh  the  left,  and  to  have 
appointed  magilfrates  of  their  own  eleflion  to  govern 
them,  in  the  room  of  the  officers  hitherto  fent  from 
|?ot^antinople,  or  named  by  the  exarch  :  but  they 
are  certainly  miftsken  ;  it  being  manifcft  from  hiftorv, 
that  Peter  fucceeded  Exhilaratus  in  that  dukedom, 
and  that  the  Neapolitans  continued  to  live  under  the 
empeiors,  till  they  were  conquered  many  years  after 
by  the  Normans. 

In  the  rp.ean  time,  Leo  hearing  of  the  murder  of  the 
exarch,  and  the  general  revolt  of  the  cities,  and  not 
doubting  but  the  pope  was  the  chief  author  of  lo  much 
mifchief,  fent  the  eunuch  Eutychius  into  Italy,  with 
the  title  and  authority  of  exarch,  flriflly  enjoining 
him  to  get  the  pope  defpatched  by  fome  means  or 
other,  fince  his  death  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for-  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy.  The  exarch  fpared  no  pains  ti) 
get  the  pope  into  his  power  :  but  a  meflenger,  whom 
he  had  fent  to  Rome,  being  apprehended  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  an  order  from  the  emperor  being  found  up- 
on him  to  all  his  officers  in  that  city,  commanding 
them  to  put  the  pope  to  death  at  all  events,  the  pope's 
friends  thenceforth  guarded  him  with  fu^Ii  care,  that 
the  exarch's  emifTaries  could  never  afterwards  find  an 
opportunity  of  executing  their  defign.  As  for  the  mef- 
fenger,  the  Romans  were  for  putting  him  to  death  j 
but  the  pope  intcrpofed,  contenting  himfelf  with  ex- 
communicating the  exarch. 

And    now  the  Romans,    provoked  more  than  everxheRo- 
agamlf    Leo,    and,    on   the   other   hand,    unwillincr  to  m.ms  rc- 
lire   under  the  Lombards,  refolved   to  revolt  from  the™''- 
emperor,  and  appoint  their   own   magiftrates,  keeping 
themfelves    united   under   the   pope,    not   yet   as  their 
prince,    but   only   as   their  head.      This   they  did   ac- 
dingly  ;  and  fiom  thefe   fiender  beginnings   the   fo- 


advantage,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  they  could 
never  maintain  their  religious  rights  under  a  prince, 
•who  was  not  only  an  heretic,  but  a  perfecutor  of  the 
orthodox. 

In  Naples,  Exhilaratus,  duke  of  that  city,  having 
received  peremptory  orders  from  the  emperor  to  caufe 
his  edift  to  Iw  put  in  execution,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
powrr  to  pcriuade  the  people  to  receive  it  ;  but  find- 
ing all  his  endeavoiirs  thwarted  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome, 
for  whom  the  Nenpolitans  had  a  grcdt  veneration,  he 
hired  aflaflins  to  murder  hi 
covered,    though   carried 


Neapoli-a 


but  many  years   after,    become  fovereign   lords 
of  Rome. 

Eutychius   faikd   in   his   defign  upon  the  life  of  the 
pope  ;  but  having  brought   with  him  from  Confiantin- 
op!e  a  good   number  of  troops,  he  eafily  que!fed  the 
rebellion   in   Ravenna,    and   fcverely  punilhed  the  au- 
thors of  the  late  diflurbances.      As   for  the   rebellious 
Romans,,  he  was  well  apprifed  he   could   never  reduce 
them,  fo  long  as  they  were   fupportcd    by  the   king   of 
the  Lombards  ;  and  therefore  he  employed   all    his   art 
But  the  plot  being  dif-      and   policy  to   take   off  that   prince   from   the  party  of 
with   great   fecrecy,    the     the  Romans,  and  bring  him  over  to  his  own. 
highly  provoked  againft- the  duke,   tore  Liiiiprand,  for  fyme  tirae,  withftood   all  his  offers  ; 

but 
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but  Thrafimund  duke  of  Spolelto  levoitiTig  at  this  very 
jundure,  the  e.varcli,  laying  hold  of  that  opportuni- 
ty, offered  to  atTiil  the  king  with  -.ill  hvs  flre'ngth  a- 
g;iinft  the  rebellious  duke,  provided  he  would,  in  like 
manner,  affift  him  againft  the  pope  and  the  Romans. 
With  this  propofal  Luitprand  readily  clofed ;  and  a 
league  being  concluded  upon  thcfe  terms  between  him 
and  the  exarch,  the  two  aiTnies  jojned,  and  began 
their  march  towards  Spoletto.  At  their  approach,  the 
duke,  deii'airing  of  being  able  to  refirt  two  fucli 
powers,  came  out  with  a  fmr.U  attendance  to  meet 
them,  and,  throwing  himfelt"  at  the  king's  feet,  f'ued, 
in  that  humble  poftuve,  for  pardon  ;  which  Luitprand 
not  only  granted  him,  but  confirmed  hira  in  the  duke- 
dom, after  he  had  obliged  him  to  take  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  give  holiages  for  his  fidelity  in  time 
to  come.  From  Spoletto,  the  two  armies  marched, 
in  purfuance  of  the  treaty,  to  Rome  ;  and  encamped 
in  the  meadows  of  Nero,  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Vatican. 

Gregory  had  caused  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  fortified 
in  the  beft  manner  he  could  ;  but  being  fenfible  that 
the  Romans  alone  could  not  long  hold  out  againll  two 
fuch  armies,  and  reflecting  on  the  kind  treatment  tke 
duke  of  Spoletto  had  met  with  upon  his  fiibmitting  to 
the  king,  he  refolved  to  follow  his  example  :  and  ac- 
cordingly, taking  with  him  fome  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  princiral  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  went  to  wait, 
on  the  king  in  his  camp  ;  and  there,  with  a  pathetic 
fpeech,  as  he  was  a  great  mafler  of  eloquence,  foften- 
ed  Luitprand  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  throwing  him- 
felf  at  his  feet  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army,  he 
begged  pardon  for  entering  into  an  alliance  aeainft 
him  :  and,  affuring  hira  of  his  proteftion  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  went  with  them  to  the  church  of  St  Peter  ; 
and  there,  difarming  himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  his 
chief  officers,  he  laid  his  girdle,  his  fword,  and  his 
gauntlet,  with  his  royal  mantle,  his  crown  of  gold,  and 
crofs  of  filver,  on  the  apoftle's  fepulchre.  After  this, 
he  reconciled  the  pope  with  the  exarch,  who  was 
thereupon  received  into  the  city,  where  he  continued 
for  fome  time,  maintaining  a  friendly  correfpondence 
with  the  pope.  At  this  t'me  an  impoftor,  taking  the 
name  of  Tiberius;  and  pretending  to  be  defcended  from 
the  emperors,  feduced  a  great  many  people  in  Tuf- 
rany,  and  was  by  thera  proclaimed  emperor.  The 
exarch,  refolved  to  march  againft  him  ;  but  as  he  had 
not  fufficient  forces  to  oppofe  the  rebels,  Gregory,  who 
Jet  no  opportunity  flip  of  obliging  Leo,  perfuaded  the 
Romans  to  attend  the  exarch  in  this  expedition  ;  by 
which  means  the  ufurper  being  taken  in  a  caftle,  his 
head  was  fcnt  to  the  emperor,  and  the  rebellion  utter- 
ly fupprefTed.  But  the  emperor  ftlll  infilling  upon  his 
edift  againlt  the  images  being  received  in  Rome,  the 
Romans,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  publicly  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  Leo,  paid  him  no  more 
tribute,  and  withdrew  for  ever  their  obedience  to  the 
emperors  of  the  Eaft. 

Leo,  informed  of  this  revolt,  and  not  queftloning 
but  the  pope  was  the  author  of  it,  immediately  caufed 
all  the  patrimonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  Jn  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  his  other  dominions,  to  be  confifcated. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be 
raifed,  with  a  defign  to  recover  the  towns  that  had  re- 
volted ;  to  chaftife  the  Romans  for  their  rebellion ;  and. 


above  all,  to  be  revenged  on  the   pope,  who  ii.id   rr.if-  Lombard-. 

cd    all   thcfe   dillui'Sunces,   by   hijiilelf  oppofing,    and ^~~~' 

perl'uading  others  to  oppofe,  the  execution  of  liii  e- 
dift.  Gregory,  alarmed  at  the  warlike  preparations 
that  were  carrying  on  throughout  the  empire,  and 
well  apprifed  that  they  were  chiefly  dcfigncd  a^'aint: 
him  and  tl>e  Romans,  refolved  to  recur  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French,  the  only  nation  at  that  time 
capable  of  coping  with  the  emperor,  and  on  whom, 
on  account  of  their  zeal  for  religion,  he  thought  h.; 
might  depend.  The  Lombards  were  then  very  power- 
ful ;  but,  as  they  wanted  to  be  mafteis  of  Rome, 
he  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  truft  them.  The  Ve- 
netians, though  zealous  in  the  defence  ol  the  pope, 
were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  witliiland  the  power  of 
the  emperor  ;  and,  befides,  were  jealous  of  the  Lom- 
bards, who  watched  all  opportunities  of  enlarging 
their  dominions  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours. 
As  for  Spain,  it  was  then  in  a  mott  deplorable  condi- 
tion, being  overrun,  and  almojt  wholly  ruined,  by  the 
Saracens. 

The  French  nation  was  at  this  time  govenied  byWho'ap- 
the  celebrated  Charles  Martel,  who  had  diih'nguilhed  ''^''^ '"  'h- 
himfelf  in  a  mofl  eminent  manner  in  the  w-ars  of^^'^"'*' 
France  and  Germany  ;  and  had,  not  long  before, 
gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Saracens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Tours  ;  whence  he  was  generally  reput- 
ed the  beft  commander,  and  the  greateft  hero,  of  his 
time.  To  him,  therefore,  Gregory  lent  a  folemn  em- 
bafTy,  with  a  great  number  of  relics,  earneftly  en- 
treating him  to  take  the  Romans,  and  the  church,  un- 
der his  proteftion,  and  defend  them  againft  the  at- 
tempts of  Leo.  The  ambaffadors  were  received  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  honour  •,  and  a  treaty  was  foon 
concluded  between  them  and  Charles,  who  engaged  to 
march  into  Italy  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  a  poner- 
ful  army,  iji  defence  of  the  Romans  and  the  church, 
if  they  lliould  be  attacked  eitlier  by  the  emperor  ot  the 
Lombards.  O'l  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  to 
acknowledge  him  for  their  proteftor,  and  confer  on 
him  the  honour  of  the  confullhip,  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly conferred  on  Clovis  by  the  emperor  Anaftalius, 
after  that  prince  had  defeated  the  Vifigoths.  The  ara- 
bafi.'dors  returned  from  France  loaded  with  rich  pre- 
fents.  But  Gregory  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  negociations  ;  for  he  died  the  fame  year  731, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Gregory  II L  in  whofe  time  fome 
place  the  above-mentioned  embafiy.  jj 

The  French  nation  was  at   this   time   jutl   recovered  End  of  the 
from  its   diftreffed    fituation   under  the   defccndants  of'-"'"''^"' 
Clovis  ;   and   by  the   bravery  and   conduft   of  Charles""""*"   '' 
Martel,   had   become  the   moft    powerful   kingdom  in 
the  weft.     His   fuccefTor  Pepin   was   no   lefs   wife  and 
powerful  than  his  father  had   been  ;  and   as   the   ambi- 
tion  of  the    Lombard    princes  would   be  fatisfied  with 
nothing    lefs    than    the    entire   conqueft   of    Italy,    the 
French  monarch,  Charlemagne,   under  colour  of  aflift- 
ing   the    pope,   at   laft   put   an    end   to   the   empire   of 
Lombardy,    as    related    under    the    article    France, 

N°2I,    22.  j^ 

The  Lombards  were  at   firfl  a  cruel   and   barbarous  Charadcr. 
nation-,   liut  diverting   themfelves   by  degrees   of  their  &-c.  of  th» 
native   fiercenefs   and   barbarity,    efpecially   after   they  ^''°'-^^''^''- 
had   embraced    the   Chriftian   religion,   they   governed 
with  fuch  equity  and  moderation,  that   moll  other  na- 
Y  2  tions 
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tlons  envied  ihe  liappinefs  of  thofe  wlio  lived  under 
them.  Under  the  govenihient  of  the  Lombards  (lays 
Paulas  Diaconus)  no  violence  was  committed,  no  one 
>  unjallly  dilpofleflijd  of  his  property,  none  opprefled 
with  taxes  ;  theft,  robberies,  murder,  and  adultery, 
were  feldom  heard  of:  every  one  went,  without  the 
ieall  apprchenfion,  wherever  he  pleafed.  Their  laws 
were  fo  ju!l  and  equitable,  that  tbey  were  retained  in 
Italy,  and  obferved  there  fome  ages  after  their  king- 
tlora  was  at  an  end. —  According  to  Paulas  Diaconus, 
jillb,  their  diefs  was  loofe,  and  for  the  moll  part  of 
linen,  fuch  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  wore,  being  inter- 
woven with  various  colours ;  that  their  (lioes  v\  ere 
open  to  the  end  of  their  foot,  aad  that  they  ufed  to 
button  or  lace  them.  From  fome  ancient  paintings, 
it  appears,  that  they  fliaved  the  back,  part  of  their 
heads,  but  that  their  hair  was  long  before ;  their 
locks  being  parted,  and  laid  on  each  fide  their  fore- 
heads. 

LOMBART,  or  Lombard,  Peter,  an  engraver 
of  confiderable  eminence,  who  flouriilied  about  the 
year  1660.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  learn- 
ed the  art  of  engraving.  It  appears  that  he  came  to 
England  before  the  revolution,  becaufe  i'ome  of  his 
plates  for  Englidi  publications  are  dated  prior  to  that 
event.  He  executed  a  vaft  variety  of  plates,  as  well 
hiftorical  as  emblematical  •,  which,  however,  were 
ehiedy  for  books.  But  his  beft  works  are  portraits  ; 
and  of  thefe  he  produced  a  confiderable  number,  which 
are  eftecmcd.  They  are  molUy  after  Vandyck. — He 
alfo  engraved  hiftorical  fubjecls,  from  Pouflin,  Raphael, 
Annibai  Ciirracci,   Guido,  and  other  mailers. 

LOMENTACE^,  in  Bulany,  (from  lomentum,  a 
colour  ufed  by  painters),  the  name  of  the  33d  order 
in  Linn;tus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
filling  of  the  following  genera,  many  of  which  furnilli 
beautiful  tinftures  that  are  ufed  in  dyeing,  viz.  ade- 
nanthera,  bauhinia,  caefalpina,  caffia,  ceratonia,  cercis, 
gleditfia,  guilandina,  h*matoxylon,  hymensa,  mimofa, 
parkinfonia,  poinciana,  polygama.     See  Botany. 

LoCH-LOMOND,  a  large  lake  of  Dunbarton  or 
Lennox-lliire  in  Scotland,  of  which  Mr  Pennant  gives 
the  following  defcription.  "  Loch-Lomond,  the  laft, 
the  moil  beautilul  of  the  Caledonian  lakes.  The  finl 
view  of  it  from  Tarbet  prefents  an  extenfive  ferpentine 
■winding  amiJil  lofty  hills  ;  on  the  north,  barren, 
black,  and  rocky,  which  darken  with  their  iliade  that 
contrafted  part  of  the  water.  On  the  well  fide,  the 
mountains  are  clothed  near  the  bottoms  with  woods 
of  oak  quite  to  the  water  edge  •,  their  fummits  lofty, 
naked,  and  craggy.  On  the  eall  fide,  the  mountains 
are  equally  high ;  but  the  tops  form  a  more  even  ridge 
parallel  to  the  lake,  except  where  Ben-Lora'>nd,  like 
Saul  amidft  his  companions,  overtops  the  reft.  The 
upper  parts  were  black  and  barren  •,  the  lower  had 
great  marks  of  fertility,  or  at  Ieall  of  induftry,  for  the 
yellow  corn  waf  finely  contrafted  with  the  verdiure  of 
the  groves  intermixed  with  it. 

"  This  eaftem  boundary  is  part  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  which  extend  from  hence  through  the  counties  of 
Perth,  Angus,  Mearns,  and  Aberdeen.  The  road  runs 
fometimes  through  woods  ;  at  others  is  expofed  and 
naked  ;  in  fome,  fo  ileep  as  to  require  the  fupport  of 
a  wall ;  the  whole  the  work  of  the  foldiery  :  bleffcd 
exchange  of  uiftrumenls  of  defttviftion  for  ;hofe  that 
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give  fafety  to  the  traveller,  and  a  poliih  to  the  once  Loch- 
inacceiTible  native  I  Two  great  headlands  covered  with  Lomond, 
trees  feparate  the  firft  {cent,  from  one  tot  illy  different  ;  ^ 
the  lall  is  called  the  P(,/v/  of  Firkin.  On  palfing  this 
cape  an  expanfe  of  water  burils  at  once  on  your  eye, 
viried  with  all  the  fofter  beauties  of  nature.  Imme- 
diately beneath  is  a  flat  coversd  with  wood  and  corn  : 
beyond,  the  headlands  ftretch  far  into  the  water,  and 
confiil  of  gentle  riiings  ;  many  have  their  furfaces  co- 
vered with  wood,  others  adorned  "itli  trees  loofely 
icattered  either  over  a  fine  verdure  or  the  purple  bloom 
of  the  heath.  Numbers  of  illands  are  dlfperfed  over 
the  lake,  of  the  fame  elevated  form  as  the  little  capes, 
and  wooded  in  the  fame  manner  ;  others  jull  peep  a- 
bove  the  furface,  and  are  tufted  with  trees  ;  and  num- 
bers are  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  magnificent  viilos  be- 
tween. 

"  Oppofite  Lufs,  at  a  fmall  diilance  from  ihore,  is  a 
mountainous  iile  alraoil  covered  with  wood  ;  it  is  near 
half  a  mile  long,  and  has  a  moft  fine  elfecl.  I  couid 
not  count  the  number  of  iilands,  but  was  told  there 
are  28  ;  the  largell  two  miles  long,  and  llocked  with 
deer. 

"  The  length  of  this  charming  lake  is  24  miles ; 
its  greattft  breadth  8  ;  its  greatell  depth,  which  is  be- 
tween the  point  of  Firkin  and  Benlomond,  is  120  fa- 
thoms. Belides  the  filh  common  to  the  lochs  are  gui- 
niads,  called  here  ftoans. 

"  The  furface  of  Loch-lomond  has  for  feveral  years 
pail  been  ouierved  gradually  to  increafe,  and  invade  the 
adjacent  fliore  :  and  there  is  r;alon  to  fuopofe  that 
churches,  houfes,  and  other  buildings,  have  been  loil 
in  the  water.  Near  Lufs  is  a  large  heap  of  fto.nes  at 
a  diilance  from  the  ihore,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
old  church  j  and  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  that,  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  between  Camftraddan  and 
the  ifle  Inch-tavanack,  is  another  heap,  faid  to  have 
been  the  ruins  of  a  houfe.  To  confirm  this,  it  is 
evident  by  a  paffage  in  Camden's  Atlas  Britannica, 
that  an  illand,  exilling  in  his  time,  is  now  loft  ;  for 
he  fpeaks  of  the  iile  of  Camftraddan,  placed  between 
the  lands  of  the  fame  name  and  Inch-tavanack,  ixi 
which,  adds  he,  was  an  houle  and  orchard.  Befides 
this  proof,  large  trees  with  their  branches  ftill  ad- 
hering are  frequently  found  in  the  mud  near  the  ihore, 
overwhelmed  in  former  times  by  the  increafe  of  water. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  vail  quanti- 
ties of  ftone  and  gravel  that  are  continually  brought 
down  by  the  mountain  rivers,  and  by  tlie  fafls  of  the 
banks  of  the  Leven  ;  the  firft  filling  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  the  laft  impeding  its  dilcharge  through  the  bed 
of  the  river." 

LO.MONOZOF,  a  celebrated  Ruffian  poet,  the 
great  refiner  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the  fon  of  a 
dealer  in  filb  at  Kolmogori  :  he  was  born  in  17 11,  and 
was  fortunately  taught  to  read  ;  a  rare  circuraitance 
at  that  time  for  a  perfon  of  his  ftation  in  Ruflia.  His 
natural  genius  for  poetry  was  firft  kindled  by  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  done  into  verl'e  by  Po- 
lotiki,  whofe  rude  compofitions,  perhaps  fcircely  fu- 
perior  to  our  verfion  of  the  pfalms  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  infpired  him  with  fuch  an  irrefiftible  paiTion 
for  the  mufes,  that  he  tied  from  his  father,  who  was 
defirous  of  compelling  him  to  marry,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  Kaikonolpalki  monaftery  at  Mofcow ;  there  he 

had 
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.omonozoi".  had  an   oppoitanity  of  indulging  his  tafle  for  letters, 
""~v~~^  and  of  lludying  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.     In 
tiiis  feminary  he  made  fo  conliderablc  progrefs  in   po- 
lite literature,  as  to  be   noticed  and  employed  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.     In  1736  he  was  fent 
at    tlie  e.\]>ence  of  that  fociety,    to  the    univerlity  of 
Marpurg  in  HeiTe   CaiTcl,  where  he  became  a  fcholar 
of  the  celebrated  Chriilian  Wolf,  under  whom  he  ftutli- 
ed  univerfal  grammar,  rhetoric,  and   philofophy.     He 
continued   at  Marpurg  four  years,  during   which   time 
he  applied  himfclf  with   indefatigable   diligence  to  che- 
millry,  ivhich  he  afterwards   purlued  with   llill  greater 
fucceis    under    the    famous    Hsnckel    at   Freyberg    in 
Saxony.      In   1 741   he  returned  into  RuITia  ;  was  cho- 
fen  in  1742  adjunct  to  the  Imperial  Academy;  and  in 
the  cnluing  year  member  of  that   fociety   and  profelTor 
of  cbeaiillry.      In  1760  he  was   appointed  infpeClor   of 
the   feminary   then  annexed   to  the  academy  ;  in  1764 
he  was  grati£ed  by  the  late  emirefs  with  the  title  of 
counfellcr  of  Hate  ;   and   died  April  4th   that  year,   in 
the  54th  year  of  his  age.      Lomonozof  excelled  in  va- 
rious   kinds   of  compofition  :    but  his  chief  merit,    by 
which  he  bears  the  firft  rank  among  the  Ruffian  writ- 
ers,   is    derived    from    his    poetical    compofitions,    the 
fined  of  which  are  his  odes.     The  firft  was  written  in 
1739,  while  he   ftudied  in  Germany,  upon  the  taking 
of  Kotfchin,  a  fortrefs  in  Crim  Tar'ury,  by   Marlliil 
Munich.     The   odes  of    Lomonozof   ar;    greatly    ad- 
mired for   originality   of  invention,  fublimity  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  energy  of  language  ;   and  compenfate  for  the 
turgid  llyle   which,    in  fome  inftances,    has  been  im- 
puted to  them,  by  that  fplrit  and  fire  which  are  the 
principal  characleriilics  in   this  fpecies  of  compofition. 
Pindar  was  his  great  model  ;  and  if  we  may  give  cre- 
dit to  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  the  Ruffian  tongue,  he 
has  fucceeded  in    this  daring    attempt  to  imitate   the 
Thcban  bard,    without  incurring  the  cenfure  of   Ho- 
race.     In  this,  as  well  as  feveral  other  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition, he  enriched  his  native  language  with  various 
kinds  of  metre,  and  feems  to  have   merited  the  appel- 
lation beftowed  upon  him  of  the  Falhcr  of  Riijfian  Poe- 
try.    A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  works  of 
Lomonozof,  which  were  printed  in  three  volumes  oc- 
tavo, will  fcrve  to  fiiow  the   vcrfatility  of  his  genius, 
and  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  various  branches  of  li- 
terature.    The   firft   volume,  befides  a  Preface  on  the 
advantages  derived  to  the  Ruffian  tongue  from  the  ec- 
cleuaftical  writings,    contains  ten  facred  and  nineteen 
panegyric  odes,   and  feveral  occafional  pieces  of  poetry. 
The  fecond  comprifes  An  EJay  in  Prufe  on  the  Rules 
for   Ruffian    Poetry  -,    Tranllation  of  a  German   Ode ; 
Idylij  ;  Tamira  ani  Selim,  a  tragedy  ;  Demophoon,  a 
tragedy  ;   Poetical  Epiftle  on  the  Utili-.y  of  Glafs  •,  two 
cantos  of  an  epic  poem,  entitled,   Peter  the  Great  ;   A 
Congratulatory  Copy  of  Verfes  ;  An  Ode  ;   Tranllation 
of  Baptill  RouflTeau's  Ode  Sur  le  Bonheur  ;  Heads  of  a 
Courfe  of    Lefturjs    on  Natural    Philofophy ;   certain 
palTages  tranHated  in  verfe  and  profe,  according  to  the 
original,  from  Cicero,   Erafmus,   Lucian,  iElian,  Am- 
raianus  Marcellinus,  Q^uintus  Curtius,  Hjmer,  Virgil, 
Martial,  Ovid,    Horace,    and   Seneca,    which   Ruffiau 
tranflations  were  brought  as  examples  in  his  Leflures 
upon  Rhetoric  ;  laftly,  Defcription  of  the  Comet  which 
appeared  in    1 744.     The  third   volume  confifts  chieily 
of  Speeches  and  Treaiiles  read  before  the  Academy  ; 
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Panegyric  on  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth  ;  on  Pclc-r  itij  Ijiiid.ni. 
Great  ;  Treatife  on  the  Advantages  of  Chemillry  ;  on  '— v— ' 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Air  occaiioned  by  the  ElecTii- 
cal  Fire,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  of  the  fame  ;  on  the 
Origin  of  Light  as  i,  ncu-  Theory  of  Colours  ;  Me- 
thods to  dcternnne  with  pretifion  the  Courfe  of  a  Vcfl'el ; 
on  the  origin  of  Metals  by  the  means  of  Earthquakes  ; 
Latin  Dilfertation  on  Solidity  and  Fluidity  ;  on  the 
Tranat  of  Venus  in  1761,  with  a  German  tranflation. 
Befides  thcfe  various  fubjecls,  Lomonozof  made  no  in- 
confiderable  figure  in  hiftory,  having  publiihed  two 
fraall  works  relative  to  that  of  his  own  country.  The 
firft,  ftyled  Annals  of  the  Ruffian  Sovereigns,  is  a  ftiort 
chronology  of  the  Ruffian  raonarchs ;  and  the  fecond 
is,  the  Ancient  Hillory  of  Ruffia,  from  the  Origin  of 
that  Nation  to  the  Death  of  the  Great  Duke  Yaro- 
ilaf  I.  in  I0J4  ;  a  performance  of  great  merit,  as  it  il- 
luftrates  the  moft  difficult  and  obfcure  period  iu  the 
annals  of  this  country. 

LONDON,  a  large  city  of  Middlefex  in  England, 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  moll 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  in  the  world,  is  fituated 
on  the  river  Thames,  in  51°  31'  north  latitude,  4D0 
miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and  270  fouth-eaft  of  Dub- 
lin ;  180  miles  weft  of  Amfterdara,  210  north-weft  of 
Paris,  500  fouth-weft  of  Copenhagen,  600  north-weft 
of  Vienna,  790  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm,  800  north-eaft 
of  P.Iadrid,  820  north-weft  of  Rome,  850  north-eaft  of 
Liftjon,  1360  north-weft  of  Conftantinople,  and  1414 
fouth-weft  of  Mofcow. 

This  city  was  by  the  Romans  firft  called  X5/7r/f/;///OT  it; different 
or  Lundimun,  as  we  find  it  in  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  An-  names, 
toninus,  and  Ammianus.  That  name  was  afterwards 
changed  into  Augujla  ;  in  honour,  as  fome  fay,  of  He- 
lena Augufta,  the  mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great  ; 
while  others  think  it  mure  probable  that  it  had  this 
name  from  the  fecond  legion,  vvhofe  peculiar  title  was 
ylu^njla ;  and  fome  imagine  that  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  Augujla  was  conferred  upon  this  city  by 
the  Romans,  as  upon  other  principal  cities  of  their  em- 
pire, on  account  of  its  being  groivn  up  to  be  the  ca- 
pital of  their  Britiffi  province.  How  long  the  name 
of  Augujla  prevailed,  is  not  now  certainly  known ;  but. 
after  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Saxons  we  find  no  more 
inGiition  of  Augufta.  Jt  was  then  called  Cacr  Lun- 
tlain,  Lundoun  Bi/rig,  Lunden  Ceajler,  Luiiden-wt/e, 
Lundcnne,  Lundenberk  or  Lundenhurg  ;  Cnce  the  con- 
queft  the  records  call  it  L'lndmia,  LunJonia,  Londine, 
Londres ;  and,  for  feveral  ages  paf^,  it  has  been  call- 
ed London,  a  manlfeft  corruption  from  Tacitus's  Lon- 
dmium.  The  raoft  probable  derivation  of  thele  names 
appears  to  be,  cither  from  the  Britifti  words  lli  itig,  "  a 
Ihip,"  and  din,  "  a  town,"  i.  e.  a  town  or  harbour  for 
ftiips  ;  or  from  L/m  "  a  lake,"  i.  e.  LJin  din,  "  th.e 
town  upon  the  lake,"  the  Surry  fide  being  fuppofed, 
upon  very  probable  grounds,  to  have  been  anciently  a 
great  expanfe  of  water. 

Londiniurn,  however,  was  not  the  primitive  natae  of  \^^len 
this  famous  place,  which  e.xifted  before  the  invaiion  of 'uimJcd. 
the  Romans  ;  being,  at  the  time  of  Caefar's- arrival  in 
the  illand,  the  capital  of  the    Trinobantes  or   Trinou- 
anles.     The  name  of  this  nati-in,  as  appears  from  Ba.-c- 
ter's  Britiftt   Gloflary  *,    was  derived    from  the    three  *„ 
following    Britifti  words,  tri,   nou,   hanl,  which  fignify  ■' 

the  "  inhabitants  of  the  new  city."     Tliis  name,  it  is 
fuppofed, 
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Tuppofed,  might  have  been  given  ll:«m  by  their  neigh- 
'  hours,  on  account  of  their  ha\'ing  newly  come  from 
the  continent  into  Britain,  and  having  there  founded 
a  city  called  trinow,  or  the  "  new  city  ;"  the  moft  an- 
cient name  of  the  renow  ned  metropolis  of  Britain.  The 
Trinobantes  had  come  fo  lately  from  Belgium,  that 
they  feem  fcarccly  to  have  been  firmly  ellablilhed  in 
Britain  at  the  time  of  the  firll  Roman  invafion  :  For 
their  iieiv  city,  which  foon  after  became  fo  famous,  was 
then  fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Cae- 
far,  though  he  mull  have  been  within  fight  of  the  place 
where  it  was  fituated.  His  iilence  about  this  place,  in- 
deed, is  brought  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  crofs  the 
Thames  ;  while  Norden  by  xhe  ftrmiljima  ci-oitas  of  the 
Trinobantes  underftands  the  city  in  queftion,  the  Tri- 
nobantes themfelves  having  been  among  the  firft  of  the 
Britidi  flates  who  fubmitted  to  that  conqueror. 

By  Ptolemy,  and  fome  other  ancient  writers  of  good 
authority,  indeed,  LonJinium  is  placed  in  Cantium, 
or  Cent,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Thames  ;  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  fome  moderns,  that  the  Romans  pro- 
■bably  had  a  ftation  there,  to  fecure  their  conquells  on 
that  fide  of  the  river,  before  they  reduced  the  Trino- 
bantes. The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  ftation  is  St 
George's  Fields,  a  large  plat  of  ground  fitujted  be- 
tween Lambeth  and  Southvvark,  where  many  Roman 
coins,  bricks,  and  checquered  pavements,  have  been 
found.  Three  Roman  ways  from  Kent,  Surry,  and 
Middlefex,  interfered  each  other  in  this  place  ;  this 
therefore  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  Londinium, 
which  it  is  thought  became  neglefted  after  the  Ro- 
mans reduced  tlie  Trinobantes,  and  fettled  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  name  was  transferred  to 
the  new  city. 

The  fituation  of  this  city,  as  Mr  Pennant  obferves, 
was  jufl.  fuch  as  the  people  would  feleft  according  to 
the  rule  eftabllflied  among  the  Britons.  An  immenfe 
foreft  originally  extended  to  the  river  fide,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  covered  the  northern 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  was  filled  with  various 
fpecies  of  beafts  of  chafe.  It  was  defended  naturally 
by  folTes  ;  one  formed  by  the  creek  which  run  along 
Fleet-ditch,  the  other  afterwards  known  by  that  of 
Wallbrook  J  the  fouth  fide  was  guarded  by  the  Thames; 
the  north  they  might  think  fulTicitntly  proteiSled  by 
the  adjacent  foreft. 

The  Romans  poficlTed  themfelves  of  London,  on 
their  fecond  invafion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about 
105  years  after  their  firft  under  Ctefar.  They  had  be- 
gun with  Camelodunum,  the  prefent  Maldon  in  Effex; 
and  having  taken  it,  planted  there  a  colony  confifting 
of  veterans  of  the  14th  legion.  London  and  Verulam 
were  next  taken  poffcflron  of  about  one  and  the  fame 
time.  Camelodunum  was  made  a  colonia  or  place  go- 
verned entirely  by  Roman  laws  and  culloms  ;  Verulam 
(on  the  fite  of  which  St  Alban's  now  ftands),  a  mutn- 
cipium,  in  which  the  natives  were  honoured  with  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  enjoyed  their  own 
laws  and  conftituticns  •,  and  Londinium  only  a  pnefec- 
tiira,  the  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of  Romans  and  Britons, 
teing  fuffered  to  enjoy  no  more  than  the  name  of  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  being  governed  by  praefe(?ls  fent  annu- 
ally from  thence,  without  having  either  their  own  laws 
or  maf;iftrates.  "  It  was  even  then  of  fuch  concourfe 
(fays  Mr  Pennant),   and  fuch  vaft  trade,  that  the  wife 
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conquerors  did  not  think  fit  to  trull  the  inhabitants  Loj.&ob. 
with  the  fame  privileges  as  other  places  of  which  they  ^-~~\'~— 
had  lefs  reafon  to  be  jealous."  But  others  obferve,  that 
this  is  a  miftaiie  ;  and  that  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
fecure  ihtir  conqueft,  and  to  gain  the  aftedlions  of  thofe 
Britons  who  had  already  fubmitted  to  their  authority, 
made  London  equally  a  municipium  or  free  city  with 
Verulamium,  as  may  be  feen  by  referring  to  Aulus 
Gellius,  lib.  xvi.  c.  13.  and  to  Spanhem.  orbis  Roman, 
torn  ii.  p.  37,  58. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  were  the  particular  articles  A.ncient 
of  commerce    expoited  from    and  imported    into    the  commerce 
port  of  London  at  this  period.     The   imports  and  ex- "' l^ndon. 
ports  of  the   illand   in  general  we  know  :   Strabo  lays, 
"    Britain  produceth    corn,  cattle,    gold,  filver,  iron  ; 
befides  which,  fliins,  llaves,  and  dogs,  naturally  excel- 
lent hunters,    are  exported    from  that   iiland."      It    is 
probable  that  the  two  firft   and  three  laft  articles  were 
exported  from  London  ;  and  perhaps,   too,   the  gagales 
or  jet-ftane  mentioned    by   Sollnus  as   one  of  the  pro- 
durtions  of  Britain,  together  witli  horfes,  were   export- 
ed from  thence.     The  imports  were  at  firft  fait,  earthen 
ware,  and  works   in  brafs,  polilhed    bits  of  bones  emu- 
lating ivory,  horfe  collars,  toys  of  amber,  gla'Jes,   and 
other  article?  of  the  fame  material. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  Lon- 
don was  become  a  city  highly  famous  for  the  great 
conflux  of  merchants,  her  extenfive  commerce,  and 
plenty  of  all  things.  No  fewei'  than  feven  ol  the  four- 
teen itinera  of  Antoninus  begin  or  end  at  Lon- 
don ;  which  tends  to  corroborate  the  many  proofs 
which  might  be  adduced,  that  this  city  was  the  capital 
of  Britain  in  the  Roman  times. 

At  fint  London   had  no  walls  or  other  fortifications  \\-],en  firft 
to  defend  it,   and  was   therefore  expofed   to  the   attacks furrouniiei 
of  every  enemy  :  and  thus  it  fuftered  feverely  about  the  with  walls. 
year  64,  being   burnt  by  the  Britons  under   Boadicea, 
and  all  the    inhabitants  maflacred.     But    it  was    foon 
reftored  by  the  Romans  ;  and  increafed  fo  much,   that 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus  it  is  called  by  He- 
rodian  ?i  great  and  wealihij  city.     It  continued,  however, 
in  a  defencelefs   ftate  for  more  than  a  century  alter  this 
laft  period  ;  when  at  laft  a  wall  of  hewn  ftone  and  Bri- 
tifti  bricks  was  eredled  round  it. 

London  at  this  time  extended  in  length  from  Lud- 
gate-hill  to  a  fpot  a  little  beyond  the  Tower.  The 
breadth  was  not  half  equal  to  the  length,  and  at  each 
end  grew  confiderably  narrower.  Maitland  afcribes 
the  building  of  the  walls  to  Theodofius  governor  of 
Britain  in  369.  Dr  Woodward,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, fuppofes  them  to  have  been  founded  under  the 
aufpices  of  Conftantine  the  Great  ;  and  this  feems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  numbers  of  coins  of  that  empe- 
ror's mother  Helena,  which  have  been  difcovered  un- 
der them,  placed  there  by  him  in  compliment  to  her. 
The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  bhhop's  fee  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  biftiops  of  London  and  York,  and  ano- 
ther Englilh  bilhop,  were  at  the  council  of  Aries  in  the 
year  314  :  he  alfo  fettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  S 
fome  of  his  coins.  The  ancient  courfe  of  the  wall  Their  an- 
was  as  follows  :  It  began  with  a  fort  near  the  prefent '^''^"^-  .  _ 
fite  of  the  Tower,  was  continued  along  the  Mlnories,  '  ' 
and  the  back  of  Houndfditch,  acrofs  Bifhopfgate- 
ftreet,  in  a  ftraight  line  by  London-wall  to  Cripple- 
gate  ;    then    returned    fouthward    by  Ciowdet's  Well 
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alltv  (where  feveral  remnants  of  lofty  t(j«crs  v.ere 
lately  to  be  feeii),  to  Aldcrfgate,  thence  along  the 
back  of  Bulland-Mouth-llreet  to  Newgate,  and  agsin 
along  the  back  of  the  houfes  in  the  Old  Bailey  to 
Ludgate  j  foon  after  which,  it  probably  finilhed  with 
another  fort,  where  the  houfe,  late  the  king's  print- 
ing houfe,  in  Black  Fiiars,  now  (lands:  from  hence 
another  wall  ran  near  the  river  fide,  along  Thames- 
llreet,  quite  to  the  fort  on  the  eallern  extremity.  'I'he 
walls  were  three  miles  a  hundred  and  fixty-five  feet  in 
circuhiference,  guarded  at  proper  diftances  on  the  land 
fide  with  fifteen  lofty  towers  ;  feme  of  them  were  re- 
maining within  thefe  fev^r  years,  and  poITibly  may  ftill. 
Maitland  mentior.5  one  twenty -fix  feet  high,  near  Gra- 
vcl-lane,  on  the  well  fide  of  Hoiindfditch  ;  another, 
;ibout  eighty  paces  fouthealt  towards  Aldgate  •,  and 
the  bafes  of  another,  fupporling  a  modern  houfe,  at 
the  louver  end  of  tl.e  ftreet  called  the  Vinegar-yard, 
fouth  of  Aldgate.  The  walls,  when  per'eCl,  are  fup- 
jcfcd  to  hKve  been  twenty-two  feet  high,  the  towers 
Icrty.  'J  hefe,  with  the  remnants  of  the  wall,  proved 
the  Roman  llrufture,  by  the  titles  and  diipolition  of 
the  mafonry.  London-wall,  near  Moorfields,  is  now 
the  moft  entire  part  left  of  that  ancient  precinft.  The 
gates  which  received  the  great  military  roads,  were 
four.  The  Proetorian  way,  the  Saxon  Watling-flreet, 
pitied  under  one,  on  the  fite  of  the  late  Newgate; 
\  eftiges  having  been  difcovered  of  the  road  in  digging 
v.bove  Holburn-bridge  :  it  turned  down  to  Dowgate, 
or  more  properly  Dwr-gate  or  Water-gate,  where 
there  was  a  trajectus  or  ferry,  to  join  it  to  the  Wat- 
ling-ilreet,  which  %vas  continued  to  Dover.  Th.e  Her- 
rcin-ftreet  pafled  under  Crinplegate  ;  and  a  vicinal  wny 
went  under  Aldgr.te  by  Bcthnal-green,  towards  Old- 
ford,  a  pafs  over  the  river  Lee  to  Duroleiton,  the 
modern  Leiton  in  Eflfex. 

After  the  Romans  defcrted  Britain,  a  new  and  fierce 
race  fucceeded.  Ti";e  Saxons,  under  their  leaders 
.  Hengift  and  Horfa,  landed  in  448,  ha\'ing  been  invit- 
ed ever  by  the  provincials  as  auxiliaries  againft  the 
Scots  and  Pifts ;  but  quarrelling  mth  their  friends, 
they  found  means  to  eflablilh  themfelves  in  the  illand, 
End  in  procefs  of  time  entirely  fubdued  them,  as  re- 
lated under  the  article  England,  N"3I — 44.  Lon- 
don fell  into  the  hands  of  thofe  invaders  :ibout  the 
year  457;  and  became  the  chief  city  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  in  EiTex.  It  fi:flFered  much  in  the  wars  car- 
ried on  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  :  but  it  foon 
recovered  ;  fo  that  Bede  calls  it  a  princehj  tnarl-towri, 
under  the  government  of  a  chief  magiiirate,  whofe 
title  of //or/j-ratf,  or portreve,  (for  we  find  him  called 
by  both  names),  conveys  a  grand  idea  of  the  mer- 
cantile ftate  cf  London  in  thofe  early  ages,  that  re- 
quired a  governor  or  guardian  of  the  port.  During 
the  ci\-il  wars  of  the  Saxons  with  each  ether,  the 
Londoners  had  always  the  addrefs  to  keep  themfelves 
neuter;  and  about  the  year  819,  when  all  the  feven 
Saxon  kingdoms  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert,  Lon- 
don became  the  metropolis  of  England,  which  it  has 
ever  fincc  continued. 

During  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  London  fuffered 
greatly.  In  849,  thefe  invaders  entered  the  Thames 
with  25c  Ihip-^,  plundered  and  burnt  the  city,  and  maf- 
facred  the  inhabitants  ;  and  two  years  after  thev  re- 
tuiT.ed  witl^,a  fleet  of  3J0  fail,  fully  determined  to  de- 
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ilroy  every  thing  that  had  efcaped  their  barbaiity  in  London, 
the  former  expedition.  At  this  time,  however,  thty  '~"~v— 
w(re  dif'Zppointed  ;  moft  of  their  troops  being  cut  in 
pieces  by  King  Ethelwolf  and  his  fon  Athelbald  ;  ytt 
fuch  was  the  deflruftion  made  by  thofe  barbarians  at 
London,  that  it  fuffsred  more  from  thefe  two  incur- 
fions  than  ever  it  had  done  before.  •  9 

In  tbe  reign  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  London  be- Recovers 
gan  to  recover  from  its  former   ruinous  ftate.     He  re 
built   its  walls,  drove  out  the  Danilh  inhabitants  who  \ 
had  fettled  there,  reftorcd  the  city  to  its  former  libertic 
and  beauty,  and   committed   the  care  of  it  to  his  fon-         • 
in-law,  Ethelred   duke   of  Mercia,  iti  hopes  that  this 
might  always  be  a  place  of    fecure  retreat  within  its 
Ihong  walls,  whatever  might  happen  from  a  foreign  or 
domelHc  enemy.      In  893,  however,  he  had  the  mor-         j^ 
lification  to  fee   his  capital  totally  reduced  to  afhes  by  Reduced 
an  accidental  fire,  Avhich  could  not  be  extinguillied,   as  to  allies^ 
the  houfes   at  that  time  were   all  built  of  wood.     The 
walls,  however,  being  conftrufted  of  incorabuftible  mas. 
terials,  continued  to  afford  the   fame  proteftioii  as  be- 
fore ;   the  houfes  were  quickly  rebuilt,  and  the  city  di- 
vided into  wards  and  preciniSs,  for  its  bettor  order  and 
government.     This  king    alio  inllituted   the  oiT.ce    of        ,, 
ft.eriff,  the  nature  of  which  office   made  it  necefiary  to  Its  govern. 
have  it  alfo  in  London  ;  fu  that  here  we  h^ve  the  glim-  m^nt  '^t- 
merings  of  the  order  of  magiftrates   afttrvvards  fettled '■^''' 
in  the  city   of  London  :  in  the  perfon  of  the  portreve, 
or  portgrave,  or  governor  of  the  city,   as  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate  ;  in   the   ftieriff,  and  in  the  officer  or  fubordi- 
nate  magiftrate  by  what  name  foever  then  diftinguiftied,, 
which,  beir.g  placed  at  the  head  of  each  ward  or  pre- 
cinfl,  were  analogous  to  the  more  modern  title  of  ai- 
dermeti  and  cotrmon  council  men. 

Alfred  having  lettled  the  aftairs  of  England  in  thegnckand 
moft  prudent  manner,  direfted  his  attention  to  the  or-  (tone 
namenting,  as   much   ss  pofTible,  the  city  of  London,  ho"''"  firft 
For  this  purpofe,  he  fpirited  up  the  Englith  to  an  emu-^'^*^"^^^'^" 
lation   in  building  their    houfes  of  ftronger  and  more 
durable  materials  than   formerly.     At  that  time  their 
houfes   were  mollly  of  wood  ;    and  an  houfe  biult  cf 
any  other  materials  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  won- 
der.    But  Alfred  having  begun  to  rail'e  his  palaces  of 
ftone  and  brick,  the   opulent  Londoners,  and  the  no- 
bility refidei.t  in  and   about  London,  follovved  the  ex- 
ample, though   the  cuilom  did  not  come  into  general 
ufe  till  fome  ages  after.  j^ 

In  IC15,  a  foreign  enemy  again  appeared  before Eefiegcd  by 
London.  Canute  king  of  Denmark  having  invaded  Canute. 
and  plundered  the  counties  of  Dorfct,  Somerfet,  and 
Wilts,  failed  up  the  Thames  with  200  Ihips,  and  laid 
fiege  to  the  city.  The  citizens  continued  faithful,  not- 
withftanding  the  defeflion  of  the  greateft  part  of  the 
kingdoin  ;  and  made  fuch  a  brave  refiftance,  that  Ca- 
nute thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  army,  leaving  only 
his  tleet  to  blockade  the  city  by  water,  that  when  he 
found  a  fair  opportunity  he  might  renew  the  fiege  with 
better  fuccefs.  At  laft,  hov/cver,  being  defeated  in 
ftveral  battles  by  Edmund  Ironfide,  he  was  obliged 
to  call  oft'  his  fliips  to  cover  his  own  army  in  ca!e  of 
iieceftity.  In  the  compromife,  however,  which  was 
aftrrwards  mads  between  Edmund  and  Canute,  the  city 
of  London  was  given  to  the  latter,  and  owned  him  for 
its  lawful  fovcrtign.  We  have  a  ftrong  proof  of  the 
opulence  of  London  even  at  this  tLnc,  from  the  tax  laid 
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upon  it  by  Canute  in  order  to  pay  his  aimy  ;  thi?  be- 
'  ing  no  leis  than  lo.jcol.  while  the  reft  of  the  nation 
was  at  the  fame  time  taxed  only  at  7  2,cool. 

IC46,  we  have  the  brft  inliance  of  the  London- 
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ntJ-  ers  fending  reprefentatives  to  parliament.  This  hap- 
^'^'^y"  P*''' pened  on  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  after  Ca- 
nute's death.  The  Engliih  in  general  declared  for  Ed- 
ward fon  of  King  Ethelred  ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
carried,  for  Hardicanute,  fon  of  Canute  by  Q^ueen 
Emma,  and  then  abfent  on  a  tour  to  Denmark.  The 
city  of  London  efpoufed  the  claim  and  intereft  of  Ha- 
rold Harefoot,  fon  alfo  of  Canute,  by  Queen  Elgiva 
of  Northampton.  Edward's  party  foon  declined  ;  and 
the  Londoners  agreed,  for  the  peace  of  the  realm,  that 
the  two  brothers  lliould  divide  the  kingdom  between 
them  ;  but  as  Hardicanute  did  not  return  in  proper 
time  to  England,  a  whlcna-gemote  was  held  at  Ox- 
ford, where  Earl  Leofric,  and  mofl  of  the  thanes  on 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  with  the  pilots  of  London, 
chofe  Harold  for  their  king.  Here,  by  pilots  we  are 
to  underftand  the  direftors,  magiiiratcs,  or  leading 
men  of  the  city  :  and  this  manifeltly  fhows,  that  Lon- 
don was  then  of  fuch  confequence,  that  no  important 
national  affair  was  tranfaiSled  without  the  confent  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  for  the  Saxon  annals  alTure  us,  that 
none  were  admitted  into  this  ailembly  of  elcflion  but 
J.  the  nobility  and  the  pilots  of  London. 
Suffers  On  the  invafion  of  the  Normans  under  William  I. 

greatly  by  London  fubmitted  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  received  two  charters  from  that  prince,  confirm- 
ing all  the  privileges  they  had  under  the  Sa.xon  kings, 
and  adding  feveral  hew  ones.  But  while  the  citizens 
were  promifmg  themfelves  all  manner  of  fecurity  and 
tranquillity  under  the  new  government,  it  was  almoft 
entirely  reduced  to  afhes  by  an  accidental  fire  in  IC77. 
It  bad  fcarce  recovered  from  this  calamity,  when  it 
was  viiited  by  another  of  the  fame  kind  in  1086,  which 
began  at  Ludgate  and  deftroyed  the  beft  and  moft 
opulent  part  of  the  city  •,  confuming,  among  other  build- 
ings, the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's  •,  which,  however,  was 
foon  rebuilt  more  magnificently  than  before.  Under 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  London  fuftered  confider- 
ably  by  fire?,  hurricanes,  and  inundations,  and  feems 
to  have  been  deprefled  by  the  tyranny  of  that  prince ; 
but  Henry  I.  granted  large  immunities  to  the  city, 
which  again  revived  its  trade,  and  was  favourable  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts.  The  king,  however,  ftill  re- 
tained the  privilege  of  appointing  the  portreve,  or 
chief  magiftrate  ;  but  the  immunities  granted  to  the 
Londoners  fecured  their  affections,  and  tended  much 
to  fecure  him  on  the  throne.  At  the  fame  time,  there 
w-as  fuch  a  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provifions,  that  as 
much  corn  was  fold  for  is.  as  would  fuffice  lOO  people 
for  a  day  ;  4d.  would  purchale  as  much  hay  and  corn 
as  would  mamtain  20  horfes  for  a  day  j  and  a  flieep 
'*  could  be  bought  for  a  groat. 
J.Ionftrous  Henry  thought  proper  alfo  to  check  the  licentious 
nefscfthe  behaviour  of  the  Normans,  which,  by  the  favour 
Js'ormans.  ihowed  them  under  the  two  Williams,  had  carried 
them  into  the  moft  barbarous  praflices.  Thofe  who 
followed  William  Rufus  in  his  excurfions,  haraffed 
and  plundered  the  coiuitry  at  difcretion.  Many  of 
them  wcie  fo  extravagant  in  their  barbarity,  that  wliat 
they  could  not  eat  or  drink  in  their  quarters,  they  ei- 
ther obliged  the  people  to  carry  to  market  and  fell 
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for  their  ufe,  or  elfe  they  would  throw  it  into  the  fire  :  I->Jndon. 
and,  at  their  going  off,  they  frequently  waflied  their '~~V~~- 
horfes  heels  with  the  drink,  and  ftaved  the  caiks  con- 
taining the  remainder.  King  Henry  rcfolved  to  put 
a  flop  to  thefe  exceffes  and  lavage  cuiloms  ;  and  there- 
fore publi;l>ed  H  proclamation  at  London,  commanding 
that  thenceforward  all  perfons  who  lliould  be  convicted 
of  luch  barbarities  Ihiould  have  their  eyes  pulled  out, 
or  their  hands  or  feet  cut  off,  as  the  minifters  of  juftice 
fliould  think  fit.  This  effectually  checked  the  info- 
lence  of  the  Normans,  and  the  city  continued  to  tlou- 
rifli  throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 
The  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  Stephen,  however, 
was  a  crime  which  never  could  be  forgiven  by  Henry  II. 
and,  of  confequence,  he  made  them  fenfible  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  by  making  frequent  demands  of  money  from 
them.  About  this  time,  indeed,  the  Londoners  were  .  '7 
arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  licentioufnefs,  that  their  pro-j'L^ 
fperity  feemed  a  curfe  rather  than  a  bletrmg.  The 
fons  of  the  moft  eminent  and  wealthy  citizens  entered 
into  a  confederacy  to  commit  burglaries,  and  to  rob 
and  murder  all  that  came  in  their  way  in  the  night- 
time. The  king  took  an  opportunity  from  thefe  irre- 
gularities to  enrich  himfelf.  He  demanded  feveral 
loans  and  free  gifts  ;  till  at  laft  the  Londoners,  to 
prevent  further  inquiries  into  their  condudt,  paid  into 
the  exchequer  5000I.  in  three  years.  Thc.'e  dilorders, 
however,  were  at  laft  ftopped  by  the  execution  of  John 
Senex  ;  who,  though  a  very  rich  and  reputable  citizen, 
had  engaged  in  thefe  enterprifes.  He  offered  5colb. 
weight  of  filver,  a  prodigieus  lum  in  thofe  da\  s,  for 
his  pardon,  but  was  refufed.  The  king,  however,  ftiU 
continued  to  drain  the  citizens  of  their  money  by  free 
gifts  ;  and  at  laft  fined  every  feparate  guild,  fraternity, 
or  company,  that  had  prefumed  to  acl  as  bodies  cor- 
porate without  the  royal  letters-patent. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  title  of  the  firft  ma- 
giftrate of  London  was  changed  from  porlgreve  to  that 
of  bailiff;  and  in  I  I  8g  claim.ed  and  aded  in  the  office 
of  the  chief  butler  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  In 
J  191  this  monarch  permitted  the  bailiff,  named  Henry 
Fil%-  /llwtne,  to  affume  the  title  of  mayor.  For,  in 
1 192,  we  find  certain  orders  of  the  mayor  and  alder- inilituted. 
men  to  prevent  fires;  whereby  it  was  ordained,  that 
"  all  houfes  thereafter  to  be  erected  in  London  and 
the  liberties  thereof,  Ihould  be  built  of  ilone,  with 
party-walls  of  the  fame  ;  and  covered  either  with  flates 
or  tiles,  to  prevent  thofe  dreadtul  calamities  by  f.re, 
which  were  frequently  and  chiefly  occaiioned  by  hcuies 
built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  lira%v  or  reeds." 
And  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  alfo  provided  by  the  dif- 
creeter  men  of  the  city.  "  that  I  2  aldermen  of  the 
city  ftiould  be  chofen  in  full  huftings,  and  there  fworn 
to  affift  the  mayor  in  appeafing  contentions  that  might 
arife  among  neighbours  in  the  city  upon  enclofure  be- 
twixt land  and  land,  and  to  regulate  the  dimei.fions  *f 
party-walls,  which  were  to  be  of  ftone,  16  feet  high 
and  three  feet  thick  •,  and  to  give  directions  about 
girders,  windows,  gutters,  and  wells."  Such  conti- 
dence  alfo  did  Richard  put  in  the  wifdom  and  faith- 
fulncfs  of  the  city  T)f  London,  that  when  it  was  rc- 
folved to  fix  a  ftandard"  for  weights  and  mcafures  for 
the  whc'e  realm,  his  majefty  committ^-d  the  execution 
thereof  to  the  iheriffs  of  London  and  Middiefcx,  whom 
he  commanded  to  provide  meafures,  gallons,  iron  rods, 

and 
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London,    and  neiglits,  for  llandards,  to   be   fcnt  to   the   fcveral 

*— ~v counties    ot    England.     This    happened    In    1 198,    at 

which  time  corn  was   advanced  to  the  enormous  price 
of  18s.  4d.  per  quarter. 
Favours  1  he  city  of  London  was  much  favoured  by   King 

gra'  t(  <1  to  John,  who  granted  them  three  ciiarters  foon  after  his 
the  city  by  accelTion.  The  firlt  \vas  a  recital  and  coivfirmation  of 
'^•g  J"'"'- thofe  granted  by  Henry  1.  and  II.  with  the  farther 
privilege  of  being  free  from  toll  and  every  other  duty 
or  cullom  in  his  majelly's  foreign  dominions  ;  for 
which  they  paid  the  fum  of  3000  nierks.  The  fecond 
was  a  confirmation  of  one  granted  by  King  Richard. 
By  this  the  citizens  of  London  had  the  jurifdiiSion 
and  confervancy  of  the  river  Thames  •,  with  a  claufe  to 
extend  that  jurifdidion,  and  the  powers  therewith 
granted,  to  the  river  Rledway  ;  and  with  another 
claufe  to  enable  the  laid  city,  as  confervators  of  the 
rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  to  inflicl  a  penalty  of  lol. 
upon  any  perfon  that  (hould  prefurae  to  ereft  a  wear 
in  either  of  thefe  rivers.  The  third  charter  contains 
a  fee  farm-rent  of  the  flieriffwiciiS  of  London  and 
Middlefex  at  the  ancient  rent,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Q^ueen  Maud  ;  granting  them  alfo  the  ad- 
ditional power  of  chooCng  their  own  Iherifts.  This 
charter  was  given  by  way  of  conveyance  from  the 
crown  to  the  citizens  for  a  valuable  confideration,  by 
which  the  iheritfwick  became  their  freehold  ;  and  this 
is  the  firft  covenant  or  conveyance  we  find  on  record 
with  the  legal  terms  of  w  have  and  to  hold,  which  are 
at  this  time  accounted  an  effential  part  in  all  convey- 
ances of  property. 
Y^  During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  city  of  London 

Breffcdbv"  "'^'  opprelTed  in  many  different  ways.  In  121 8,  he 
Henry  III.  exacted  a  fine  of  40  marks  for  felling  a  fort  of  cloth 
not  two  yards  within  the  lifts  ;  and  a  1  5th  of  the  citi- 
zens perfonal  eftates  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
lights  and  privileges.  In  12  21,  he  commanded  by 
proclamation  all  the  foreign  merchants  to  depart  the 
city,  which  drew  30  marks  from  the  Hanfeatic  com- 
pany of  the  Steelyard,  to  have  feifin  of  their  guild  or 
tall  in  Thames-flrtet.  But  it  was  the  wreftling  match 
at  St  Giles's  in  the  fields  that  brought  on  their  great- 
efb  burden.  In  the  year  I22l,  on  St  James's  day, 
the  citizens  of  London  having  carried  off  the  viftory 
from  the  people  of  Wellminfter  and  other  neighbour- 
ing villages,  the  fteward  of  the  abbot  of  WeHminfler, 
meditating  revenge  againll  the  Londoner*,  propoftd 
another  wreflling  match  with  them,  and  gave  a  ram  tor 
the  prize.  The  citizens  reforted  to  the  place  at  the 
time  appointed  ;  but  were  unexpe(51edly  afTaulted  by  a 
great  number  of  armed  men,  who  killed  and  wounded 
many,  and  difperfed  the  reft.  This  raifed  a  great 
commotion  in  the  city.  The  populace  breathed 
revenge  \  and,  by  the  inftigatlon  of  Conflantine  Fitz- 
Arnulph,  a  great  favourer  of  the  French  party  during 
the  troubles  in  King  John's  reign,  they  proceeded  to 
M  ertminfter,  and  pulled  down  the  houfes  both  of  the 
ftc'.vard  and  abbot.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  ab- 
bot was  come  into  the  city  with  liis  complaint  to 
Philip  d'Aubney  the  king's  counfel,  they  purlued  him, 
beat  his  fervants  cruelly,  took  away  I  2  of  his  horfes, 
and  would  have  murdered  himfelf,  had  he  not  efcaped 
by  a  back-door.  Upon  this  tumult,  Hubert  de  Bury, 
then  chief  jufticiary,  lummoned  the  mayor  and  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  to  attend  him  in  the  tower  of 
Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 


London  ;  and  inquiring  for  the  authors  of  the  riot,  London. 
Conltantine,  the  ringleader  boldly  anfwcred,  that  "  he  *~~"v~— ^ 
was  one ;  that  they  had  done  no  more  than  they 
ought  ;  and  that  they  were  refolved  to  avow  what 
they  had  done,  let  the  conftqucnce  be  what  it  would.'* 
In  this  he  was  feconded  by  his  nephew  and  one  Geof- 
frey :  but  the  juiliciary,  having  difmlffed  all  tV  refl, 
detained  thefe  three,  and  ordered  them  to  be  hang- 
ed next  morning,  though  Conflantine  ofFtred  15,000 
marks  for  his  pardon.  Hubert  then  coming  into  the 
city  with  a  Itrong  guard,  caufed  the  hands  and  feet  of 
moll  of  the  principal  riorers  he  could  feize  to  be  cut 
off:  all  which  was  executed  without  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings  or  form  of  trial.  After  thefe  arbitrary  cruel- 
ties, he  degraded  the  mayor  and  all  the  magifltates; 
placed  a  cujios  over  the  city,  and  obliged  30  pcrfons 
of  his  own  choofing  to  becoine  fecurities  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  whole  city.  Several  thoufand  mark* 
were  alfo  exafted  by  the  king,  before  he  would  confent 
to  a  reconciliation. 

This  arbitrary  conduft  alarmed  the  whole  nation. 
The  parliament  of  1224  began  to  be  uneafy  for  thera- 
felves,  and  addrcflcd  his  majelty  that  he  would  be  pleaf- 
ed  to  confirm  the  charter  of  liberties  which  he  had 
fworn  to  oblerve  •,  and  the  confequence  of  this  applica- 
tion was  a  confirmation  of  the  magna  charta  in  the  full 
parliament  at  Weftminfter  in  the  year  1225.  At  this 
time  alio,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens 
were  confirmed.  They  were  exempted  from  profecu- 
tion  for  burels,  i.  e.  lifted  cloth  ;  and  were  granted  the 
right  of  having  a  common  feal.  The  neceffitous  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  monarch,  however,  made  him  often 
e-xaift  money  arbitrarily  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Under  the  fucceeding  reigns,  as  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  was  augmented,  fo  the  liberty,  opulence, 
and  power  of  the  citizens  of  London  increafed,  until  they 
became  a  kind  of  balance  to  the  power  of  the  crown 
itfelf,  which  in  fome  meafure  they  ftill  continue  to  be. 
Riots  indeed,  for  which  they  generally  fuffered,  were  by 
no  means  unfit-qmnt  ;  the  city  often  fuffered  by  fires 
and  plagues.  Nothing,  however,  happened  which  ma- 
terially affefted  the  welfare  of  the  city,  till  the  reign  of  it 
Charles  II.  in  1665. — This  year  London  was  ravaged  ^'■'■^''^'^' 
by  the  moft  violent  plague  ever  known  in  Britain.  P^;"^"^  "* 
The  whole  fummer  had  been  remarkably  ftill  and '  ^' 
warm,  fo  that  the  weather  was  fometimes  fuffocating 
even  to  people  in  perfeft  he.'th  ;  and  by  this  unufual 
heat  and  fultry  atmofphere,  people  were  undoubtedly 
prepared  for  receiving  the  hifeolion,  which  appeared 
with  violence  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and 
September.  A  violent  plague  had  raged  in  Holland 
in  the  year  1663  ;  on  which  account  the  importation 
of  merchandile  from  that  country  was  prohibited  by 
the  Britilli  legilliiture  in  1644.  Notwithllanding  this 
prohibition,  however,  it  feems  the  plague  had  ailually 
been  imported  ;  for  in  the  clofe  of  the  year  1664,  two 
or  three  perfons  died  luddenly  in  VVelfminfler,  with 
marks  of  the  plague  on  their  bodies.  Some  of  their 
neighbours,  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  their  danger, 
removed  into  the  city  ;  but  their  removal  proved  too 
late  for  themfelves,  and  fatal  to  thole  among  whom 
they  came  to  refidc.  They  foon  died  of  the  plague  ; 
and  communicated  the  infciftion  to  fo  many  others) 
that  it  became  impoflible  to  extinj-uifh  the  feeds  of  it, 
by  fcparating  thole  that  were  bfeded  from  fuch  as 
Z  were 
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were  not.     It  was  confined,  however,  through  a  hard  to  4327,  next  102665,  then   to  1421,    and   the   next 

frofty  winter,    till  the    niidiUe   of   February,   when  it  week  to  IC3[. 

again  appep.rcJ  in  the  parilh  of  St  Giles's,  to  which  it  All  this  while,  the   poor   people   had   been  reduced 

had  been  originally  brought ;  nnd,   after  another  long  to   the   greatert  diflreffes,   by  reafon  of  the   Ilagnaiion 

reft  till  April,  fhowed   its   malignant  force  afrefti,   as  of  trade,   and  the   lickneffes  to   which  .  thty   were   pe- 


foon  as  the  warmth  of  the  fpring  gave  it  opportunity. 
—At  jirft,  it  took  oft"  one  here  and  there,  without  any 
certain  proof  of  thtir  having  infefted  each  other,  and 
houfes  began  to  be  fliut  up,  with  a  defign  to  prevent 
its  fpreading.  But  it  was  now  too  late  •,  the  infeflion 
gained  ground  every  day,  and  the  fliutting  up  of 
houfes  only  made  the  difeafe  fpread  wider.  People, 
afraid  of  being  Q)ut  up,  and  fequeftcred  from  all  commu 


culiarly  liable  on  account  of  their  manner  of  living. 
The  rich,  however,  contributed  to  their  f;ibfillence  in 
a  moft  liberal  manner.  The  fums  collected  on  this 
occafion  are  indeed  almoll  incredible  ;  being  faid  to 
amount  to  ioo,gco1.  per  week.  The  king  is  report- 
ed to  have  contributed  loool.  weekly  ;  and  in  the  pa- 
rilh of  Cripplegate  alone,  17,0001.  was  diftributed 
weekly  among  the  poor  inhabitants. — By  the  vi^jllance 


nication   with  fociety,  concealed  their  illnefs,  or  found     aho   of  the   roagillrates,   proviiions   continued  remark 


means  to  efcape  from  their  places  of  confinement  ; 
\vhile  numbers  expired  in  the  greateli  torments,  defti- 
tute  of  every  ainilancc  ;  and  many  died  both  of  the 
plague  and  other  difeafes,  who  would  in  all  probabi- 
,  lity  have  recovered,  had  they  been  allowed  their 
liberty,  with  proper  exercife  and  air. — A  houfe  was 
fnut  up  on  account  of  a  maid-fervant,  who  had  only 
fpots,  and  not  the  gangrenous  plague-blotches,  upon 
her,  fo  that  her  dillemper  was  probably  a  petechial 
fever.  She  recovered  ;  but  the  people  of  the  houfe 
obtained  no  liberty  to  ftir,  either  for  air  or  exercife,  for 
40  days.  The  bad  air,  fear,  anger,  and  vexation,  at- 
tending this  injurious  treatment,  caft  the^millrefs  of 
the  family  into  a  fever.  I'iie  vifitors  appointed  to 
icarch  the  houfe,  fa'd  it  was  the  plague,  though  the 
f  hyficians  were  of  a  different  opinion  :  the  family, 
however,  were  obliged  to  begin  their  quarantine  anev,- 
though  it  had  been  almoft  expired  before  ;  and  this 
fecond  conna^ment  affefled  them  fo  much,  that  moft 
of  the  family  fell  fick,  fome  of  one  diftemper  and  fome 
of  another.  Every  illnefs  that  appeared  in  the  family 
produced  a  frefti  prolongation  of  their  confinement  ; 
till  at  laft  the  plague  was  aftually  brought  in  by  fome 
of  thofe  who  came  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the 
family,  and  almoft  every  perfon  in  the  houfe  died.— 
Many  examples  of  a  fimilar  kind  happened,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  worft  confequences  of  Ihutting  up 
houfes.  All  means  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  infeftion 
were  evidently  ineffeftual.  IMultitudes  fied  into  the 
country  j  many  merchants,  owners  of  ftiips,  &c.  ftiut 
themfelvcs  up,  on  board  their  velTels,  being  fupplied 
with  provifions  from  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  fingle 
farm  houfes  on  the  Keiuifti  fide.  Here,  however, 
they  were  fafe  ;  for  the  infeclion  never   reached   below 


ably  cheap  throughout  the  whole  time  of  this  dreadful 
calamity,  fo  that  all  riots  and  tumults  on  that  account 
were  prevented  ;  and  at  laft,  on  the  ceflation  of  the 
difeafe  in  the  winter  of  1665,  the  inhabitants  who  had 
fled  returned  to  their  habitations,  and  London  to  ap- 
pearance became  as  populous  as  ever,  though  it  was 
computed  that  100,000  perlbns  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  plague.  ^, 

The  city  was  fcarcely  recovered  from  the  defolation  Account  01 
occafioned  by  the  plague,  when  it  was  almoft  totally '''>e  sreat 
laid  in  afhes  by  a  moit  dreadful  fire.  This  broke  out  ^''^  ""  '***• 
in  a  baker's  Ihop  in  Pudding-lane,  on  Saturday  nio-ht, 
September  2.  1666.  In  a  few  hours  Billingfg:ite  ward 
was  entirely  burnt  down  ;  and  before  morning  the  fire 
had  crolTed  Thames  ftrett,  and  deftroycd  tlie  church  of 
St  ]\Isgnus.  From  thence  it  proceeded  to  the  bridge, 
and  confumed  a  great  pile  of  buildings  there  ;  but 
was  flopped  by  the  wsnt  of  any  thing  more  to  de- 
flroy.  The  flames,  however,  being  fcattered  by  a 
flrong  eaft  wind,  continued  their  devaftations  in  other 
quarter?.  All  efforts  to  flop  it  proved  unfuccefsful 
throughout  the  Sunday.  That  day  it  proceeded  up  as 
far  as  Garlick-hithe  ;  and  deflroying  Canon-ftreet,  in- 
vaded Cornhill  and  the  Exchange.  On  Monday,  the 
flames  having  proceeded  eaftward  againft  the  wind 
through  Thamcs-ftreet,  invaded  Tower-ftreet,  Grace. 
church- ftreet,  Fenchurch-ftreet,  Dowgate,  Old  Filh- 
ftreet,  Watling- ftreet,  Threadneedie-ftreet,  and  feveral 
others,  from  all  which  it  broke  at  once  into  Cheaplide. 
In  a  few  hours  Cheapfide  was  all  in  flames,  the  fire 
having  reached  it  from  fo  many  places  at  once.  The 
fire  then  continuing  its  courfe  from  the  river  on  one 
fide,  and  from  Cheapfide  on  the  other,  furrounded  the 
cathedral  of  St  Paul's.     This   building  ftood  by  itfelf 


Deptford,   though  the  people  went  frequently  on  ftiore      at   fome   diftance  from  any  houfes ;  yet  fuch  was  the 


to  the  country  towns,  villages,  and  farm  houfes, 
buy  frefli  pro\afioHs.  As  the  violence  of  the  plague 
increafed,  the  ftiips  which  had  families  on  board  re- 
moved farther  off;  fome  went  quite  out  to  fea,  and 
then  put  into  fuch  harbours  and  roads  as  they  could 
Left  get  at. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  diftemper  made  the  moft  ra- 
pid advances  within  the  city.  In  the  laft  week  of 
July,  the  number  of  burials  amounted  to  2010  ;  but 
the  firft  v.eek  of  Atiguft  it  rofe  to  3817  ;  thence  to 
3880  -,  then  to  4237  ;  the  next  week,  to  6102  ;  and  at 
laft  to  7C00  and  8000  weekly.  In  the  laft  week  of 
September,  however,  the  fury  of  the  difeafe  began 
to  abate  •,  though  vaft  numbers  were  fick,  yet  the 
number  of  burials  decreafed  from  7155  to  5538  ;  the 
next  week  there  was  a  farther  decreafe  to  4929,   then 


violence  of  the  flames,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere 
occafioned  by  them,  that  the  cathedral  took  fire  at 
top.  The  great  beams  and  maffy  ftones  broke  through 
into  Faith-church  underneath,  which  was  quickly  fet 
on  fire  ;  after  which,  the  flames  invaded  Paternofter- 
rovs',  Newgate-ftreet,  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate-hill, 
Fleet-ftreet,  Ironmonger-lane,  Old- Jewry,  Laurence- 
lane,  Milk-ftreet,  Wood-flreet,  Gutter-lane,  Fofter- 
lane,  Lothbury,  Cateaton-ftreet ;  and,  having  deftroy- 
ed  Chrift-church,  burnt  furioufly  through  St  Martin's 
le  Grand  towards  Alderfgate. 

The  fire  had  now  attained  its  greateft  extent,  and 
was  feveral  miles  in  compafs.  The  vaft  clouds  of  (moke 
obfcured  the  fun  fo,  that  he  either  could  not  be  feen 
at  all,  or  appeared  through  it  as  red  as  blood.  The 
flames  reached  an   immenfe  way  up  into   the   air,   and 

their 
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their  rcileiTlion  from  the  fmoke,  which  in  the  night- 
'  time  feemed  alfo  like  tlame,  made  the  appearance  hill 
more  terrible.  The  atmofphere  was  illuminated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  this  illumination  is  faid  to  have  been 
vifiblc  as  far  as  Jedburgh  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the 
liglit  alhes  alfo  are  faid  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
diltance  of  l6  miles.  Guildhall  exhibited  a  lingular 
appearance.  The  oak.  with  which  it  was  built  was 
fo  folid  that  it  would  not  tlame,  but  burnt  like  char- 
coal, fo  that  the  building  appeared  for  feveral  hours 
like  an  enchanted  palace  of  gold  or  burnilhed  bra^s. 

At  laft,  en  Wednefday  morning,  when  every  one 
ex;>e'1ed  that  the  fuburbs  as  well  as  the  city  were  to 
have  been  burnt,  the  fire  began  of  itfelf  to  abate  by 
realon  of  the  wind  having  ceafed,  and  fome  other 
changes  no  doubt  taken  place  in  the  atmofphere.  It 
was  checked  by  the  great  building  in  Leadenhall- 
llreet,  and  in  other  -.Ireets  by  the  blowing  up  feveral 
houfes  with  gun-powder  ;  and  on  Thurfday  the  llames 
were  quite  extingtiilhed. — The  following  is  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  damage  done  by  this  extraordinary  contia- 
gratioH. 

Thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred  houfes, 
at  12  years  purchafe,   fuppofing   the 

rent   of  each   2jl.  fterling,                 L.  3,960  oco 

Eighty-feven  pariih  churches,  at  8000I.  696,000 

Six  corifecrated  chapels,  at  2000I.  I  2,coo 

The  royal  exchange             -                -  50,000 

The  curtomhoufe                  -                -  10, oco 
Fifty-two  halls  of  companies,  at  ijool. 

each                    ...  78,000 

Three  city  gates,  at  3000I.  each  9000 

Jail  of  Neivgate                     -                 -  15,000 

Four  Iione  bridges                -                 -  6000 

SelTions  houfe                         -                -  7000 
Guildhall,  with  the  courts  and  offices 

belonging  to  it                   -                 -  40,000 

B!ackwell-hall                       -                -  3000 

BriJe.vell                   -                -                  -  5000 

Poultry  compter                     -                 -  5000 

Wcodilreet  compter              -                 -  3COO 

St  Paul's  church                   -                -  2,cco,ooo 
Wares,    houfeliold   fluff,    money,    and 

vemoable  goods  loft  or  fpoiled  2,000,000 
Hire  of  porters,  carts,  waggons,  barges, 

boats,   &c.  for  removing  goods  200,000 
Printed  books  and  paper  in  ihops  and 

warchoufes          .                .                 -  150,000 
Wine,  tobacco,   fugar,   &c.  of  which 

the  town    was   at   that    time    very 

full                        -                  -                  -  1,500,000 


L.  10,689,000 

It  was  never  certainly  known  whether  this  fire  was 
accidental  or  defigned.  A  fufpicion  fell  upon  the  Pa- 
pifts  ;  and  this  gained  fuch  general  credit,  that  it  is  af- 
ferted  for  a  truth  on  the  monument  which  is  erefted 
in  memory  of  the  conflagration.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
aflertion,  however,  though  there  was  not  fufficient 
proof,  it  had  the  effeft  of  making  the  Papills  moft 
violently  fufpecled  and  abhorred  by  the  Proteftants, 
which  fome  time  after  proved  very  prejudicial  to  the 
city  itfelf. 
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From  this  calamity,   great  as   it   was,   Lor.don   foon 
recovered  itlell,  and   became  much  more  mag.iiticent  " 
than  before  ;   the  llreets,  which  were  formerly  crooked 
and  narrow,   being  now  built  wide   and  fpacious ;   awd 
the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants  repaired   the   loiTcs  they 
had  fuftained.     In  1679,  the  city  was  again   alarmed 
by  the  difcovery  of  a  defign  to  dellroy  it  by  fire   a   fe- 
cond  time.     Elizabeth  Oxly,   fervant   to   one  Rind  in 
Fetter-lane,  having  fet  her  mailer's  houfe  on   fire,   was  , 
apprehended  on  fulpicion,   and  confelTed,   that   flic  had  t, 
been  hired  to   do  it  by  one  Stubbs   a  P.ipiil,   for   a  re-o 
ward  of  5I.      Stubbs   being  taken   into  cuilody,   ac^ 
knowledged   that   he   had    perfunded    her   to    it ;    and 
that  lie  hirafelf  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  one  Father 
Gifford   his  confelfor,   wlio   had   alfured   him,   that  by 
burning  the  houfes  of  heretics  he  would  do  a  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  church.      He  alfo  owned  that  he  had  feveral 
conferences  with  Giflford  and  two  Irilhmen  on  the  affair. 
The  maid  and  Stubbs  alfo  agreed  in  declaring,  that  the 
Papifts  intended   to   rife   in  London,   expelling   to   be 
powerfully   fupported   by   a   French   array.      In   coufe- 
quence  of  this  difcovery,  the  Papills  were  banilhed  f-^om 
the   city,   and   five  miles  round,   and  five  Jefuits  were 
hanged  for  the  above-mentioned  plot. 

The  Papills  thought  to  revenge  themfelves  by  forg- 
ing what  was  called  the  meal-:iib  pkt,  in  which  the 
Prelhyterians  wtre  fuppofed  to  hatch  treacherous  de- 
figns  againft  the  life  of  the  king.  Sir  Edmondbury  \ 
Godfrey  alfo,  who  had  been  yery  active  in  his  pro-| 
ceedings  againft  the  Papifts,  was  murdered  by  fome' 
unknown  perfons  ;  and  this  murder,  together  with  j 
their  difcovering  the  falfehood  of  the  meal-tub  plot,  c 
fo  exalperated  the  Londoners,  that  they  refolved  to 
Ihow  their  deteftation  of  Popery,  by  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  on  the  17th  of  November,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's acceffion  to  the  throne,  on  which  day  they  had 
ufually  burnt  the  pope  in  eftigy.  The  proceflion  be- 
gan with  a  perfon  on  horfeback  perfonating  Sir  Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey,  attended  by  a  bellman  proclaim- 
ing his  execrable  murder.  He  was  followed  by  a  per- 
fon carrying  a  large  filver  crofs,  with  priefts  in  copes, 
Carmelites,  and  Gray-friars,  followed  by  fix  Jefuits  : 
then  proceeded  divers  waiters,  and  after  them  fome 
bifhops  with  lawn  fleeves,  and  others  with  copes  and 
mitres.  Six  cardinals  preceded  the  pope,  enthroned  in 
a  ftately  pageant,  attended  by  divers  boys  with  pots  of 
incenfe,  and  the  devil  whifpering  In  his  ear.  In  this 
order  they  marched  from  liiftiopfgate  to  Fleet-ftreet  ; 
and  there,  amidft  a  great  multitude  of  fpeftators,  com- 
mitted his  holinefs  to  the  tiaraes. 

This  proceflion  gave  great  offence  to  the  court,  at 
which  the  duke  cf  York,  afterwards  James  II.  had  a 
great  influence.  The  breach  was  farther  widened  by 
the  choice  of  ftieriffs  for  that  year.  The  candidates 
fet  up  by  the  court  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  al- 
moft  two  to  one  ;  but  this  did  not  deter  their  party 
from  demanding  a  poll  in  their  behalf,  upon  which  a 
tumult  enfued.  This  was  reprelented  by  the  Popifli 
party  in  fuch  colours  to  the  king,  that  he  ilTued  out  a 
commidion  that  fame  evening  for  trying  the  rioters ; 
which,  however,  was  fo  far  from  Intimidating  the  reft, 
that  they  grew  more  and'  more  determined,  not  only 
to  oppofe  the  Poplfti  party,  but  to  exclude  the  duke 
of  York  from  his  fuccelTion  to  the  crowTi, 
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h\  the  mean  time,  the  kint;  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment, to  prevent  them  from  proceeding  in  their  in- 
quiry concerning  the  Poplfh  plot,  and  the  exclulion- 
bill.  Upon  this  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon-council, prefented  a  petition  to  his  raajcfty,  in 
which  they  requefted,  that  he  would  permit  the 
parliament  to  fit  in  order  to  complete  their  falutary 
meafures  and  councils.  This  petition  was  highly  re- 
fented  by  the  king  ;  who,  inftead  of  granting  it.  dif- 
foived  the  parliament,  and  could  never  afterwards  be 
reconciled  to  the  city.  From  this  time  it  was  deter- 
mined to  feize  their  charter  ;  and  frelh  provocations 
having  been  given  about  the  eleftion  of  Iheriffs,  a  r/uo 
•warranto  was  at  laft  produced  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, in  order  to  overthrow  their  charter,  and  thereby 
to  deprive  the  citizens  of  the  power  to  choofe  iberiffs. 
This  information  fet  forth.  That  "  the  mayor  and 
commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  by 
the  fpace  of  a  month  then  laft  pall:  and  more,  ufcd, 
and  yet  do  claim  to  have  and  ufe,  without  any  lawful 
warrant  or  legal  grant,  within  the  city  of  London 
aforefaid,  and  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  fame 
city,  the  liberties  and  privileges  following,  viz.  I.  To 
be  of  themfelves  a  body  corporate  ar.d  politic,  by  the 
name  of  mayor  and  commonallij  and  citi%ens  of  the  city 
of  London.  2.  To  have  Iherifts  civitat.  et.  com.  London, 
et  cum.  Middle/ex,  and  to  name,  make,  and  eleft,  and 
conflitute  them.  3.  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  faid  city  ihould  be  jutlices  of  the  peace,  and  hold 
feffions  of  the  peace.  All  which  liberties,  privileges, 
and  franchifes,  the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  London,  upon  the  king  did  by  the  fpace 
aforelaid  ufurp,  and  yet  do  ufurp." 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  unjuft  than  this 
profecution,  the  minillry  were  determined  at  all  events 
to  crulli  the  Londoners  ;  rightly  judging,  that  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  make  all  other  corporations 
furrender  their  charters  into  the  king's  hands,  and 
that  they  had  no  other  body  in  the  nation  to  fear. 
Accordingly  they  difplaced  fuch  judges  as  would  not 
approve  of  their  proceedings  ;  and,  on  the  1 2th  of 
.lune  l68j,  Jullice  Jones  pronounced  the  following 
lentence  :  "  That  a  city  might  forfeit  its  charter ; 
that  the  malverfations  of  the  common  council  were 
afts  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  that  the  points  fet  fi^rth 
in  the  pleadings  were  juft  grounds  for  the  forfeiting  of 
a  charter." 

Xotvvithftanding  this  fentence,  howf,ver,  the  attor- 
ney-general, contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom  in  fuch  cafes, 
was  direfted  to  move  that  the  judgement  might  not  be 
recorded  ;  being  afraid  of  the  confequences.  Yet  it 
Vas  judged  that  the  king  might  feize  the  liberties  of 
the  city.  A  common-council  was  immediately  fum- 
moned  to  deliberate  on  this  exigency.  The  country 
party  moved  to  have  the  judgement  entered  •,  but  they 
were  overruled  by  the  court  party,  who  infilled  upon 
an  abfolute  fubmiflion  to  the  king  before  judgement 
was  ente  ed  ;  and  though  this  was  in  efFeil  a  voluntary 
furrender  of  the  city-liberties,  and  deprived  them- 
felves of  the  means  of  getting  the  judgement  reverfed, 
the  aft  of  fu'  milTion  was  carried  by  a  great'  majority  : 
and  in  a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council,  they  "  acknowledged  their  own  mif- 
government,  and  his  majelly's  lenity  5    begged  his  par- 


don, and  promifed  conflant  loyalty  and  obedience  ;  and    London. 

humbly  bcg;:;ed  his  majelly's  commands  and  direflions."  """v      J 

To  this  his  majelly  anfwered,  that  he  would   not  rejeCl        17 

their  luit,  if  they   would  agree  upon  the  following  par- ^°"diti,ins 

ticulars.      I.   That   no    lord    mayor,   flieriff,    recorder,?  ■'p'^°"<^'- 

r    .  ,     ,  ^  /  ,         .  'nation  be. 

common  lerjeant,  town  clerk,  or  coroner,  ot  the  city  of  t^^.epn  (j,g 

London,  or  lleward  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  king  and 
lliall  be  capable  of,  or  admitted  to,  the  exercife  of  their  <^'ty- 
refpedive  offices  before  his  majelty  (hall  have  appro- 
ved of  them  under  his  fign-manual.  2.  That  if  his 
majefty  ftiall  difapprove  the  choice  of  any  perfon  to  be 
lord  mayor,  and  fignify  the  fame  under  his  fign-manual 
to  the  lord  mayor,  or  in  default  of  a  lord  mayor,  to  the 
recorder  or  fenior  alderman,  the  citizens  fliall,  within 
one  week,  proceed  to  a  new  choice  :  and  if  his  majelly 
iliall  in  like  manner  difapprove  the  fecond  choice,  his 
majelly  may,  if  he  pleafes,  nominate  a  perfon  to  be  lord 
mayor  for  the  year  enfuing.  3.  If  his  majefty  Ihall,  in 
like  manner,  difapprove  the  perlbns  chofen  to  be  Iheriffs, 
or  either  of  them,  his  majefty  may  appoint  Iheriffs  for 
the  year  enfuing.  4.  That  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen  may,  with  the  leave  ot  his  majefty,  difplacc 
any  alderman,  recorder,  &c.  5.  Upon  the  eleflion  of 
an  alderman,  if  the  court  of  aldcrmfen  ihall  judge  and 
declare  the  perfon  prefented  to  be  unfit,  the  ward  thall 
choofe  again  \  and  upon  a  difapproval  of  a  fecond 
choice,  the  court  may  appoint  another  in  ^his  room. 
6.  That  the  juftices  of  the  peace  fliould  be  by  the 
king's  commilTion  ;  and  the  fettling  of  thofe  matters  to 
be  left  to  his  majefty 's  attorney-general  and  counfel 
learned  in  the  law." 

To  thefe  the  lord-keeper  added,  in  the  king's  name, 
"  That  thefe  regulations  being  made,  his  majefty  would 
not  only  pardon  this  prolccution,  but  would  confirm 
their  charter  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hould  be  confiftent 
with  them-,  concluding  thus:  "  My  lord  mayor,  the 
term  draws  towards  an  end,  and  Midfuramer-day  is  at 
hand,  when  feme  of  the  officers  ufed  to  be  chofen  ; 
whereof  his  majefty  will  referve  the  approbation.  There- 
fore, it  is  his  majefty's  pleafure,  that  you  return  to  the 
city,  and  confult  tl^ie  common-council,  that  he  may 
fpeedily  know  your  refolutions  thereupon,  and  accord- 
ingly give  his  direftions.  That  you  may  fee  the  king 
is  in  earnert,  and  the  matter  is  not  capable  of  delay,  I 
am  commanded  to  let  you  know  he  hath  given  orders 
to  his  attorney-general  to  enter  upon  judgement  on  Sa- 
turday next  7  unlefs  you  prevent  it  by  your  compliance 
in  all  thefe  particulars." 

A  common-council  was  fummoned,  %vhen  the  friends 
of  liberty  treated  thofe  flavilh  conditions  as  they  de- 
ferved  ;  and  even  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  all  that  was  near  or  dear  to  them,  rattier  than 
fubmit  to  fuch  arbitrary  impofitions  ;  but  when  it  was 
put  to  the  vote,  there  appeared  a  majority  of  18  for 
fubmifTion. 

Thus  the  king   got  the  goyemment  of  the  city  into 
his  own  hands,  though  he  and  his  brothers  entirely  lofl        ^g 
the  affeflions  of  the  Londoners.      But,  not  content  with  -n-e  Wm^ 
their  fubmilTion,  his  majefty  departed  from  his  proraife  ;bre.ik5  his 
commanded  the  judgement  upon  the  r/tio  warranto  10  P^'-"^''^- 
be  entered  ;  and  commilTioned    Sir  William    Pritchard, 
the  lord  mayor,  to   hold  the  fame  office   during  his  ma- 
jefty's pleafure.      In   the  fame  manner  he  appointed  or 
difplactd  the  other  magiftrates  as  he  thought  proper  ; 

after 
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London,    after  whicli  the  miniffry,  having  nc 
>— nr~— '  ceeded  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner. 

In  this  fubjectisn  to  the  will  of  the  court,  the  city 
Privileges  of  London  continued  till  the  Revolution  j  but,  in  1689, 
,  ot'thc  city  the  immediate  relloration  of  the  Londoners  to  their 
j  reftoted.  franchiies  was  ordered  ;  and  in  iuch  a  manner  and  form, 
as  to  put  it  out  ot  the  powers  of  an  arbitrary  miniiiry 
and  a  corrupt  judge  and  jury  to  deprive  them  of  their 
chartered  liberties  tor  the  time  to  come.  Accordingly 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  and  palled,  for  re- 
verilng  the  judgement  of  the  tjuo  'warranto  agalnll  the 
city  of  London,  and  for  relforing  the  fame  to  its  ancient 
rights  and  privileges.  Since  that  time  the  city  of  Lon- 
don hath  enjoyed  tranquillity  •■,  its  commerce  hath  been 
carried  to  the  higheft  pitch ;  and  for  the  politenef<, 
riches,  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
is  extent  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  is 
inferior  to  no  city  in  Europe,  if  not  fuperior  to  every 

Defcnption  That  part  of  this  immenfe  capital  which  is  diftin- 
oithetity.  guilhed  by  the  name  of  The  City,  Hands  on  the  north 
fliore  of  the  river,  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  oc- 
cupying only  that  fpace  formerly  encompailed  by  the 
■wall,  which  in  circumference  meafures  but  three  miles 
and  1 65  feet.  In  this  wall  there  were  feven  gates  by 
land,  viz.  Ludgate,  Aldgate,  Cripplegate,  Alderlgate, 
Moorgate,  Bilhopfgate,  which  were  all  taken  down 
in  September  1760;  and  Newgate,  the  county  gaol, 
which  was  alio  taken  down  in  1776,  and  a  malhve 
building  eretted  a  little  fouth  of  it,  which  by  the  riot- 
ers in  1 7 So  received  damage  to  the  amount  of  8o,ocol. 
On  the  fide  of  the  water  there  were  Dowgate  and 
Billingfgate,  long  iince  demolilhed,  as  well  as  the 
pollerngate  rear  the  Tower.  In  the  year  1670  there 
was  a  gate  erected  called  Te»ipk-Bar,  which  termi- 
nates the  bounds  of  the  city  weftward.  The  liberties, 
or  thofe  parts  of  this  great  city  which  are  fubjeft  to 
its  jurifdiclion,  and  lie  without  the  walls  of  London, 
are  bounded  on  the  eail,  in  Whitechapel,  the  Mino- 
ries,  and  Bilhopfgate,  by  bars,  which  were  formerly 
polls  and  chains,  that  were  frequently  taken  away  by 
arbitrary  power,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  feize 
the  franchifes  of  the  city  of  London  :  on  the  north, 
they  are  bounded  in  the  fame  manner  in  Pickaxe- 
ftreet,  at  the  end  of  Fan-alley,  and  in  St  John's-llreet  : 
on  the  well,  by  bars  in  Holborn  :  at  the  eaft  end  of 
Middle  Row,  and  at  the  well  end  of  Fleet-llreet,  by 
the  gate  called  Temple-Bar,  already  mentioned  ;  on  the 
fouth,  we  may  include  the  jurifdiclion  which  the  city 
holds  on  the  river  Thames,  and  over  the  borough  of 
Southwark. 

The  city,  including  the  borough,  is  at  prefent  divid- 
ed into  26  wards. 
Biviiion  in-  ^ '  ■^"^i-'lfs'"^  ward  takes  its  name  from  a  city-gate 
«)waid5.  which  lately  Hood  m  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  eail  by  Cripplegate  ward  ;  on  the  weft,  by 
Farringdon  ward  within  and  without  ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Farringdon  ward  within.  It  is  very  large, 
and  is  divided  into  Alderl'gate-wlthin  and  Alderfgate- 
■without.  Each  of  thefe  divifions  conlills  of  four  pre- 
cincts, under  one  alderman,  eight  common-council  men, 
of  whom  two  are  the   alderman's  deputies,  eight  con- 
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flables,  fourteen   inquell  1 


eiglit  fcavengers,  and 


beadle  j  exclufive  of  the   odicers  belon,,ing  to  the  li- 


houfe 

2.  Aldgate  takes  its  name  alfo  from  a  gate,  which 
was  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  in  King  Ed- 
gar's charter  to  the  knights  of  the  Knighton  Guild 
about  the  year  967  ;  and  was  probably  of  a  much 
more  ancient  foundation,  for  it  was  the  gate  through 
which  the  Roman  vicinal  way  lay  to  the  ferry  at  Old- 
ford.  In  the  time  of  the  wars  bttwixt  King  John 
and  his  barons,  the  latter  entered  the  city  through  this 
gate,  and  committed  great  devaltations  among  the 
houfes  of  the  religious.  Aldgate  was  rebuilt  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party  after  the  Roman  manner.  They 
made  ufe  of  Hone  ^vhich  they  brought  from  Caen,  and 
a  fmall  brick  called  the  Flanders  tile,  which  Mr  Pen- 
nant thinks  has  been  often  millaken  for  Roman.  The 
new  gate  was  very  ftrong,  and  had  a  deep  wtll  within 
it.  In  1^71  this  gate  was  alTaulted  by  the  Ballard  of 
Falconbridge,  who  got  polTcffion  of  it  for  a  few  hours  •, 
but  the  portcullis  being  drawn  up,  the  troops  which 
had  entered  were  all  cut  off,  and  the  citizens,  headed 
by  the  alderman  of  the  ward  and  recorder,  having 
made  a  fally,  defeated  the  remainder  with  great  ilaugh- 
ter.  In  1606  Aldgate  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  ; 
and  many  Roman  coins  were  found  in  digging  the 
foundations. — Tlie  ward  of  Aldgate  is  bounded  on 
the  eail  by  the  city  wall,  wliich  divides  it  from  Port- 
foken  ward  ;  on  the  north,  by  Bilhopfgate  ward  ;  on 
the  well,  by  Lime-ilreet  and  Langbourn  wards  ;  and 
on  the  fouth,  by  1'ower-ftreet  ward.  It  is  governed  by 
an  alderman,  fix  common-council  men,  fix  conltables, 
twenty  inquell-men,  feven  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle  •, 
befides  the  officers  belonging  to  St  James's,  Duke's 
Place. — It  is  divided  into  leven  precinfls. 

3.  BaUi/hatu  or  Bajwgliall  ivard,  is  bounded  on  the 
eail  and  fouth  by  Coleman-llreet  ward,  on  the  north 
by  part  of  Cripplegate,  and  one  the  weft  by  part  of 
the  wards  of  Cheap  and  Cripplegate.  On  the  fouth, 
it  begins  at  Blackwell-hall  ;  and  runs  northward  to 
London-wall,  pulled  down  fome  time  ago  to  make 
way  for  new  buildings  in  Tare-flreet,  and  Ipreads  88 
feet  eaft,  and  54  feet  weft  againft  the  place  where  that 
wall  ftood.  This  is  a  very  imall  ward,  and  confills 
only  of  two  precincls  :  the  upper  precincl;  contains  no 
more  than  66,  and  the  lower  only  76  houfes.  It  i*> 
governed  by  an  alderman,  four  common-council  men, 
of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  three  con- 
ftables.  feventeen  inqueft-men,  three  fcavengers,  and 
a  beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  Bafinghall,  the  raan- 
fion-houfe  of  the  family  ot  Baftrgs,  which  was  the 
principal  houfe  in  it,  and  iloud  in  the  place  of  Black- 
well-hall. 

4.  Billingfgate  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Tower-llrett  ward  ;  on  the  north,  by  Langbourn 
ward  %  on  the  weft,  by  the  ward  of  Bridge  within  ; 
and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Thames.  There  have 
been  many  coiije61ures  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Billingfgate,  none  of  which  feeras  to  be  very 
well  :iuthenticalcd.  It  is,  for  inrtance,  fuppofeJ  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  Britilh  king  named  Beli- 
nits,  faid  to  have  been  an  alHllant  of  Brennus  king  of 
the  Gauls  at  the  taking  o*  Rome,  and  is  the  fame  with 
the  Beli-Maur  mentioned  in  the  Wellh  genealogies. 
The  name  of  Ludgate  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  his  fon 
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•  Liid. — It  is  (divided  into  i  2  precin£Vs  •,  and  is  governed 
■^  by  an  alderman,  lo  common-council  men,  one  of  whom 
is  the  alderman's  deputy,  ll  conllables,  14  inqueft-nien, 
fix  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle.  The  iituation  of  Billingf- 
oate,  on  the  river,  gives  it  great  advantages  with  re- 
fpecl  to  trade  and  merchandife  j  fo  that  it  is  well  in- 
habited, and  is  in  a  continual  hurry  of  bulinefs  at  the  fe- 
veral  wharfs  or  quays. 

5.  BiJJ}opfgate  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Aid- 
gate  ward,  Portfoken  ward,  and  part  of  the  'rower- 
liberty,  or  Norton-falgate  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Broad-llieet 
ward  and  Moorfields  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Langbourn 
ward.  It  is  very  large,  and  divided  into  Bilhopfgate- 
within  and  Bifliopfgate-without.  The  firft  contains  all 
that  part  of  the  ward  within  the  city-wall  and  gate, 
and  is  divided  into  five  precinils ;  the  fecond  lies 
without  the  wall,  and  is  divided  into  four  precinfls. 
Bilhopfgate-without  extends  to  Shoreditch,  taking  its 
name  from  one  Sit  John  de  Sordich,  an  eminent  law- 
yer much  in  favour  with  King  Edward  III.  both  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  in  the  law,  and  of  his 
pcrfonal  valour.  In  the  time  of  Her.ry  VIII.  one 
Barlo,  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  this  place,  was 
named  duke  of  Shoreditch,  on  account  of  his  Ikill  in 
archtry  ;  and,  for  a  number  of  years  after,  the  title 
belonged  to  the  captain  of  the  London  archers.  This 
ward  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  two  deputies,  one 
within  and  the  other  without,  1  2  common-council  men, 
feven  conflabjes,  13  inqueft  men,  nine  fcavengers,  and 
two  beadles.  It  took  its  name  from  the  gate,  which 
has  been  pulled  down  to  make  that  part,  of  the  city 
more  airy  and  commodious.  This  gate  was  built  by 
Erkenwnld  bilhop  of  London  in  675  ;  and  it  is  faid 
lo  have  keen  repaired  by  William  the  Conqueror  foon 
after  the  Norman  conqueft.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
the  Hanfe  merchants  had  certain  privileges  confirmed 
to  them,  in  return  for  which  they  were  to  fupport  this 
gate  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  they  rebuilt  it  ele- 
gantly in  1479.  There  were  two  ftatues  of  bilhops,  in 
in  memory  of  the  founder  and  firft  repairer  •,  other  two 
were  alfo  put  up,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  de- 
figned  for  Alfred  and  MXdteA  earl  of  Mercia  to  whole 
care  the  gate  had  been  committed. 

6,  Bread'JIreet  ivat-d  is  encompalTed  on  the  north 
and  north-weft,  by -the  ward  of  Farringdon  within  ;  on 
•the  eaft,  by  Cordwainers  ward  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Q^ueenhithe  ward  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Caftle-Bay- 
nard  ward.  It  is  divided  into  13  precinfts ;  and  is 
governed  by  an  alderman,  I  2  common-council  men,  of 
■whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  13  coiiftables,  13 
inqueft-men,  13  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle  ;  and  yet 
contains  no  more  than  331  houfes.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  ancient  bread-market,  which  was  kept  in  the 
place  now  called  Brend-Jlreel ;  the  bakers  being  obliged 
to  fell  their  bread  only  in  the  open  market  and  not  in 
ftiops, 

7.  Bridge-ivard  within  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  river  Thames  and  Southwark  ;  on  the  north,  by 
Langbourn  and  Biftiopfgate  ward  ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Billingfgate  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Candlewick  and 
Dowgate  wards.  It  is  divided  into  14  piccinfls,  tbrre 
of  which  were  on  London  bridge  ;  and  is  governed  by 
an  alderman,  15  common-council  men,  one  of  v.hom  is 
the  alderman's  deputy,   14  conftablcs,   15  inqueft-men, 
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14  fcavengers,  and   a  beadle.     It  takes  its  name  nom 
its  connexion  with  London  bridge. 

8.  Broadjlrcet  ward  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and 
eaft,  by  Bifliojifgatir  ward  ;  on  the  fuuth,  by  CornhiU' 
and  Wallbrook  ward  ;  and  on  the  well  by  Coleman- 
ftreet  ward.  It  is  divided  into  10  precinfls ;  and  go- 
verned  by  an  alderman,  10  common-council  men,  one 
of  whom  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  10  conftables,  13 
inqueft-men,  eight  icnvengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  has 
its  name  from  tli.it  part  of  it  now  diUim^uiiiied  by  the 
name  of  Old  Broad-flrect ;  and  which,  before  the  fire 
of  1 666,  was  accounted  one  of  the  broadell  ftreets  in 
London. 

9.  Cand/ewich  ward,  Candlewicl-Jlreel,  or  Candle- 
xvright-Jlreel  ward  as  it  is  called  in  fome  ancient  re- 
cords, is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bridge  ward  ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  Dowgate  and  part  of  Bridge  ward  ;  on  the 
iveft,  by  Dowgate  and  Wallbrcok;  and  on  the  north, 
by  Langbourn  ward.  It  is  but  a  fmall  ward,  conlift- 
ing  of  about  286  houfes ;  yet  is  divided  into  feven 
precinfts.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  eight 
common-council  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's 
deputy,  feven  conftables,  13  inqueft-men,  (even  fca- 
vengers, and  a  beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  a  ftreet, 
formerly  inhabited  chiefly  by  candle  wiights  or  candle- 
makers,  both  in  tallow  and  wax  :  a  very  profitable  bu- 
finefs  in  the  times  of  Popery,  when  incredible  quanti- 
ties of  wax  candles  were  confvmied  in  the  churches. 
That  ftreet,  however,  or  at  leaft  its  name,  Cnndlewich, 
is  loft  fince  the  great  conflagration,  for  which  the 
name  Canon-Jireet  is  fubftituted,  the  candle  Wrights  be- 
ing at  that  time  burnt  out  and  difperfed  through  the 
city. 

10.  Cajlle-Batjnard  ivard  is  boundci  by  ^ueen- 
hithe  and  Bread-ftreet  wards  on  the  eaft  ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  Thames  •,  and  on  the  weft  and  north,  by  the 
ward  of  Farringdon-within.  It  is  divided  into  10  pre- 
cinfts,  under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  10  com- 
mon-council men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's  de- 
puty, nine  conftables,  i  4inquell-men,  feven  fcavengers, 
and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  caftle  built 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  by  one  Baynard,  a  foldier  of 
fortune,  wlio  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
was  by  that  monarch  railed  to  great  honours  and  au- 
thority. 

1 1 .  Cheap  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Broad- 
ftreet  and  Wallbrook  wards  ;  on  the  north,  by  Cole- 
man-ftreet,  Ballifliaw,  and  Cripplegate  ;  and  on  the 
foutli,  by  Cordwainers  ward.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
precinfls;  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  1  2  commjn- 
couiicil  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy, 
1 1  conftables,  13  inqueft-men,  nine  fcavengers,  and  a 
beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  chefie, 
which  fignifies  a  market,  kept  in  this  divifion  of  the 
city,  now  called  Chenpfidc :  but  then  known  by  the 
name  of  Wejtckeap,  to  dilUnguifti  it  from  the  market 
then  alfo  kept  in  Eaftcheap,  between  Canon  or  Candle- 
wick  ftreet  and  Tower-ftreet. 

I  2.  CulcmanJIreet  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Biftiopfgate,  Broadftreet,  and  Cheap  wards ;  on  the 
north,  by  Cripplegate  ward.  Middle  Moorfields,  and 
Biftiopfgate  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cheap  ward  ;  and  on  the 
weft,  by  BafTitliaw  ward.  It  is  divided  into  fix  pre- 
cin61s ;  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  fi.x  common- 
council 
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tontlon.    council  men,  one  of  vvbora  is   tlis   aWermsn's  deputy, 
— 'V""-  fix  conltables,  13  inqueft-men,    fix  fcavcngers,   and  a 

beadle.      The  origin    of  the   name    is   not   certainly 

knoirn. 

13.  Cordwaiitsrs  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Wallbrook,  on  the  fouth  by  Vintry  ward,  on  the  ivelt 
by  Bread-rtreet,  and  on  the  north  by  Cheap  ward.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  precinfts ;  and  is  governed  by  an 
alderman,  eight  common-council  men,  one  of  wliora 
is  the  aldcrm.in's  deputy,  eight  conftables,  14  InquciT- 
men,  eight  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle.  Its  proper 
name  is  Crjrd-jnauurs-Jireet  ivdrd ;  which  it  has  from 
Cordw.-.iners-rtreet,  now  Bow-lane,  formerly  occupied 
chiefly  by  flioemakers  and  others  that  dealt  or  worked 
in  leather. 

14.  Cornhiil  xcard  is  but  of  fraall  extent.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bilhopfgate,  on  the  north  by 
Broad-ftreet,  on  the  weft  by  Clieap  ward,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Langbourn  ward.  It  is  divided  into  four 
precincts,  v.diich  are  governed  by  one  alderman,  iix 
common-council  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's 
deputy,  four  conRables,  16  inqueft-men,  four  fcaven- 
gers, and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  prin- 
cipal ftrect  in  it,  known  from  the  earlieft  ages  by  the 
name  of  Cornhiil,  becaufe  the  corn-market  was  kept 
there. 

15.  Cni>[,!f^atc  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Moorfields,  Culeman-ftreet  ward,  BalTithau'  ward,  and 
Cheap  ward  ;  on  the  north  by  the  parifli  of  St  Luke's, 
Old-ftreet  j  on  the  wel>,  by  Alderfgate  ward  ;  and  on 
the  fouth,  by  Cheap  ward.  It  is  divided  into  1 3  pre- 
cinfls,  nine  within  and  four  without  the  wall  ;  aid  is 
governed  by  an  alderman,  12  common-council  men, 
of  whom  two  are  the  alderman's  deputies,  13  conllables, 
34  inqueft-men,  I  6  fcavengers,  and  three  beadles.  It 
takes  its  nam.  from  Cripplegate,  which  flood  on  the 
north-weif  part  of  the  city  wall.  It  was  an  old  plain 
ftruflure,  void  of  all  ornament,  with  one  poftern  ;  but 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  fortification  than  any  of 
the  other  gates.  It  was  removed  in  order  to  widen  the 
entrance  into  Wood-ftreet,  which,  by  the  narrownefs 
of  the  gateway,  was  too  much  contracted  and  rendered 
dangerous  for  paffengers  and  great  waggons. 

16.  Doivgttteward\%ho\xnAc&  on  the  eaft  by  Candle- 
wick  and  Bridge  wards,  on  the  north  by  Wallbrook 
ward,  on  the  weft  by  Vintry  ward,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Thames.  It  is  divided  into  eight  precinfts, 
under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  eight  common- 
council  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy, 
eight  conftables,  15  inqueft-men,  five  fcavengers,  and 
a  beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  the  ancient  water  gate, 
called  Doiirgalc,  ^vhich  was  made  in  the  original  wall 
that  ran  along  the  north  fide  of  the  Thames,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  city  againft  all  attempts  to  invade  it  by 
water. 

17.  Farringdon  ward  within  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Cheap  v/ard  and  Baynard-caftle  ward  ;  on  the  north, 
by  vUderlgate  and  Cripplegate  wards,  and  the  liberty 
of  St  Martin's  le  Grand  ;  on  the  weft  by  Farringdon- 
without ;  and  on  tlie  fouth,  by  Eaynard-caftle  ward, 
and  the  river  Thames.  It  is  divided  into  18  precinfls  ; 
and  governed  by  one  alderman,  17  common-council 
men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  19  con- 
ftables, 17  inqueft-men,  19  fcavengers,  and  two 
beadles.     Il  takes  its  name  from  William  Farringdom 


citizen  and  goldfmith    of  London,  who,  in  1179,  pur-    I-onflon. 
chaled  all    the  aldermanry    with     the     appurtenances,  v~~" 

within  the  city  of  London  and  fuburbs  of  the  fmie, 
between  Ludgate  and  Newgate,  and  alfo  without  thefe 
gates. 

1 8.  Tan'mgdon  ward  without  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Farringdon  within,  the  precinft  of  the  late  priory 
of  St  Bartholomew  near  Smithfield,  and  the  ward  of 
Alderfgate  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Chartcr-houfe,  the 
parifh  of  St  John's  Clerkenwell,  and  part  of  St  An- 
drew's parifh  without  the  freedom  ;  on  the  weft,  by 
High  Holborn  and  St  Clement's  parifti  in  the  Strand  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Thames.  It  is  governed 
by  one  alderman,  16  common-council  men,  of  whom 
two  are  the  alderman's  deputies,  23  conftables,  48  in- 
quflt-men,  24  fcavengers,  and  four  beadles.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  fame  goldfmith  who  gave  name  to 
Farringdon  within. 

19.  Langhourn  ward\%  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Aid- 
gate  ward  ;  on  the  north,  by  part  of  the  fame,  and 
Lime-flreet  ward  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Tovver-ftreet,  Bil- 
lingfgate,  Bridge,  and  Candlewick  wards  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Wallbrook.  It  is  divided  into  i  2  precinft?,. 
It  had  its  name  from  a  rivulet  or  long-  bourn  of  frefti 
water,  which  anciently  flowed  from  a  fpring  near 
Magpye  alley  adjoining  to  St  Catherine  Coleman's 
church. 

20.  Limeflreet  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and 
north  by  Aldgate  ward,  on  the  v.eft  by  Biftiopfgate  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  by  Langbourn  ward.  It  is  divided 
into  four  precinfts  ;  and  governed  by  an  alderman,  four 
common-council  men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's 
deputy,  four  conllables,  13  inqueft-men,  four  fcaven- 
gers, and  a  beadle.  It  is  very  fmali  ;  and  has  its  name 
from  fonie  lime-kilns  that  were  formerly  built  in  or 
near  Lime-flreet. 

21.  Porlfokcn  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
parifties  of  Spitalfields,  Stepney,  and  St  George's  in 
the  eaft  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Tower-hill  ;  on  the  north, 
by  Biftiopfgate  ward,  and  on  the  weft  by  Aldgate 
ward.  It  is  divided  into  five  precinfts  •,  and  is  go- 
verned by  an  alderman,  five  common-council  men,  one 
of  whom  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  five  conftables,  19 
inqueft-men,  five  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle.  Its  name 
fignifies  xht  franchifi  of  the  liberty  gate.  This  Portfoken 
was  for  forae  time  a  guild  ;  and  had  its  beginning  in 
King  Edgar,  when  13  knights,  "  well  beloved  of  the 
king  and  realm,  for  fervices  by  them  done,"  requefted 
to  have  a  certain  portion  of  land  on  the  eaft  part  of  the 
city  left  dcfolate  and  forfaken  of  the  inhabitants  by 
reafonof  too  much  fervitude.  They  befought  the  king 
to  have  this  land,  with  the  liberty  of  a  guild  for  ever. 
The  king  granted  their  requeft  on  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz.  that  each  of  them  fhould  viftorioufly  arcom- 
plilh  three  combats,  one  above  the  ground,  one  under 
ground,  and  the  third  In  the  water :  and  after  this,  at 
a  certain  day,  in  Eaft  Smithfield,  they  ftiould  run  with 
fpears  againft  all  comers.  All  this  v^as  glorioully  per- 
formed J  upon  which  the  king  named  it  Knighten 
Guild,  and  extended  it  from  Aldgate  to  the  places 
where  the  bars  now  are  on  the  eaft,  and  to  the  Thames 
on  the  fouth,  and  as  far  into  the  water  as  an  horfenian 
could  ride  at  low  water  and  throw  his  fpear. 

22.  ^teen-hit he  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Dowgate,   on  the  north  by    Brcad-ftreet    and  Cord- 
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wainerswards,  on  tVie  fouth  by  the  Thames,  and  on  the 
'  well  by'Caftle-Baynard  ward.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
precinfts  ;  and  is  governed  by  one  alderman,  fix  com- 
mon council  men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's  depu- 
ty, and  nine  conftables.  It  has  its  name  from  the  /ii^/te, 
or  harbour  for  large  boats,  barges,  and  lighters  •,  for 
which,  and  even  for  (hips,  it  was  the  anchoring  place, 
and  the  quay  for  loading  and  unloading  velTcls  almoft  of 
any  burden  ufed  in  ancient  times.  It  has  the  name  of 
queen,  becaufe  the  queens  of  England  ufually  poffefied 
the  tolls  and  cuftoms  of  veffels  that  unloaded  goods  at 
this  hithe,  which  were  very  confiderable. 

23.  Tower  ward,  or  Tower-Jtreet  ward,  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Thames,  on  the  call  by 
Tower-hill  and  Aldgate  ward,  on  the  north  by  Lang- 
bourn  ward,  and  on  the  weft  by  Billingfgate  ward.  It 
is  governed  by  one  alderman,  12  common-council  men, 
of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  I  2  conllables, 
13  inqueftraen,  12  fcavengers,  and  one  beadle.  It 
tal;es  its  name  from  Tower-flreet,  fo  called  becaufe  it 
leads  out  of  the  city  in  a  direft  line  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

24.  Viiitri/  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Dow- 
gate,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames,  on  the  wefl  by 
^ueenhithe  ward,  and  on  the  north  by  Cordwainers 
ward.  It  is  a  fmall  ward,  containing  only  418  houfes  ; 
but  is  divided  into  nine  precinfts,  and  governed  by  an 
alderman,  nine  common  council  men,  one  of  whom  is 
the  alderman's  deputy,  nine  conftables,  13  inqueft- 
Tnen,  three  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its 
Tiame  from  the  vintners  or  wine-merchants  of  Eour- 
deux,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  city, 
were  obliged  to  land  their  wines  on  this  fpot,  and  to 
'fell  them  in  40  days,  till  the  28th  of  Edward  I. 

25.  Wal/bi-ook  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
•Langbourn,  on  the  fouth  by  Dowgate  ward,  on  the 
weft  by  Cordwainers  ward,  and  on  the  north  by 
Cheap  ward.  It  is  fmall,  containing  only  306  houfes  j 
but  is  divided  into  (even  precinfls,  and  governed  by  an 
■alderman,  eight  common-council  men,  of  whom  one 
is  the  alderman's  deputy,  feven  conftables,  13  inqueft- 
tnen,  fix  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  rivulet  Wal/hrook,  that  ran  down  the  ftreet 
of  this  name  into  the  river  Thames  near  Dowgate  ; 
but  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  fo  loft  by  covering  it 
with  bridges,  and  buildings  upon  thofe  bridges,  that 
its  channel  became  a  common  fewer. 

26.  The  ward  of  Bridge-withovt  includes  the  borough 
cf  Southwark,  and  the  parifties  of  Rotherhithe,  Newing- 
ton,  and  Lambeth.  It  has  its  name  from  London 
bridge,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  whhuut,  becaufe 
the  bridge  muft  be  palTed  in  order  to  come  at  it.  Wejl- 
■mirijler  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of  London,  though 
under  a  diftinft  government  j  and  has  long  been  famous 
for  the  palaces  of  our  kings,  the  feat  of  our  law  wri- 
bunals,  and  of  the  high  court  of  parliament  ;  all  which 
fliall  be  defcribed  in  their  order. 

The  city  and  liberties  of  London  are  under  an  eccle- 
fiaftical,  a  civil,  and  a  military  government. 

As  to  its  ecclejtajlical  government,   London  is  a  bi- 
.    fliop's  fee,  the  diocefe  of  which  comprehends  not  only 
''  Middlcfc.x,  EiTcx,  and   part  of  Hcnfordlhire,  but  the 
Britifh  plantations  in  America.     'I'he  biftiop  of  Lon- 
don takes  precedency  next   to  the   archbilhops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  ;  but  the   following   parifties  of  this 


city  are  exempt  from  his  jurifdidion,  being  peculiars  London, 
under  the  immediate  government  of  the  archbiQwp  oi-~~-v^ 
Canterbury  ;  v\z.  All  hallons  in  Bread-ftreet,  All- 
hallows,  Lombard-llreet  ;  St  Dionys  Back-church, 
St  Dunftan  in  the  Eaft,  St  John  Baptift,  St  Leonard 
Eallcheap,  St  Mary  Aldermary,  St  Mary  Bothaw, 
St  Mary  le  Bow,  St  Michael  Crooked-lane,  St  Mi- 
chael Royal,  St  Pancras  Soperlane,  and  St  Vedaft 
Fofter-lane. 

The  c/W/ government  of  London  divides  it  into  wards    .    54 
and  precinds,  under  a  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com-   '^' ' 
mon-council. 

The  mayor,  or  lord  mayor,  is  the  fupreme  iDagi-Lor/^ 
ftrate,  chofen  annually  by  the  citizens,  purfuant  to  a  Mayor, 
charter  of  King  John.  The  prefent  manner  of  eled- 
ing  a  lord  mayor  is  by  the  liverymen  of  the  feveral 
companies,  affembled  in  Guildhall  annually  on  Michael- 
mas-day, according  to  an  ad  of  common  council  in 
A.  D.  1476,  where,  and  when,  the  liverymen  choofe, 
or  rather  nominate,  two  aldermen  below  the  chair, 
who  have  ferved  the  office  of  ftieriff",  to  be  returned  to 
the  court  of  aldermen,  who  may  choofe  either  of  the 
two  ;  but  generally  declare  the  fenior  of  the  two,  fo 
returned,  to  be  lord  mayor  cled.  The  eledion  be- 
ing over,  the  lord  mayor  eled,  accompanied  by  the 
recorder  and  divers  aldermen,  is  foon  after  prefonted  to 
the  lord  chancellor  (as  his  majefty's  reprefentative  in 
the  city  of  London)  for  his  approbation  ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  November  following  is  fworn  into  the  office  of 
mayor  at  Guildhall  ;  and  on  the  day  after,  before  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  at  Weftminftcr  ;  the  pro- 
cetTion  on  which  occafion  is  exceedingly  grand  and 
magnificent. 

The  lord  mayor  fits  every  nforning  at  the  manfion- 
houfe,  or  place  where  he  keeps  his  mayoralty,  to  de-  . 
termine  any  difference  that  may  happei}  among  the 
citizens,  and  to  do  other  bufineis  incident  to  the  office 
of  a  chief  magiftrate.  Once  in  fix  weeks,  or  eight 
times  in  the  year,  he  fits  as  chief  judge  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  gaol-delivery  of  Newgate  for  London 
and  the  county  of  Middlefex.  His  jurifdidion  ex- 
tends all  over  the  city  and  fuburbs,  except  fome  places 
that  are  exempt.  It  e.xtends  alfo  from  Colneyditch, 
above  Staines-bridge  in  the  weft,  to  Yeudale,  or 
Yenftete,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medway,  and  up 
that  river  to  Upnor-caftle,  in  the  eaft  :  by  which  he 
exercifes  the  power  of  puniffiing  or  corrcding  all 
perfons  that  (hall  annoy  the  ftreams,  banks,  or  fi(h. 
For  which  purpofe  his  lordftiip  holds  feveral  courts  of 
co'ifervancy  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  faid  river, 
for  its  confervation,  and  for  the  punilhment  ot  oftend- 
ers.      See  the  article  M.^YOu's-rcar^. 

The  title  of  dignity,  alderman,  is  of  Saxon  original,  3* 
and  of  the  greateft  honour,  anfwcring  to  that  of  earl  j'^'''^™"^ 
though  now  it  is  nowhere  to  be  f«und  but  in  charter- 
ed focieties.  And  from  hence  we  may  account  for  the 
reafon  why  the  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  London 
were  called  haronr  after  the  conqueft.  Thefe  magi- 
ftrates  are  properly  the  fubordinate  governors  of  their 
refpedive  wards  under  the  lord  mayor's  jurifdidion  ; 
and  they  originally  held  their  aldermanries  either  by 
inheritance  or  purchafe  ;  at  which  time  the  alderman- 
ries or  uards  changed  their  names  as  often  as  their 
governors  or  aldermen,  'i'he  oppreffions,  to  v;hich  the 
citizens  were  lubjed  from  fuch  a  government,  put  them 
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upon  means  to  abolidi  the  perpetuity  of  that  office  and 
'  thev  brought  it  to  an  actual  eleflion.  But  that  man- 
ner of  election  being  attended  with  many  inconvenien- 
ces, and  becoming  a  continual  bone  of  contention 
among  the  citizens,  the  parliament,  17  Richard  II. 
A.  D.  1394,  enaded,  that  the  aldermen  of  London 
Ihould  continue  in  their  feveral  oftices  during  life  or 
good  behaviour.  And  fo  it  ftill  continues  :  though 
the  ma.nri^  of  clefting  has  feveral  times  varied.  At 
^.-efent  it  is  regulated  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  palled 
in  the  year  1 7  24-5  :  and  the  perfon  fo  elected  is  to  be 
returned  by  the  lord  mayor  (or  other  returning  oilicer 
in  his  ftead,  duly  qualified  to  hold  a  court  of  wardmote ") 
to  the  court  ot  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  whom  the 
perfon  fo  returned  nmil  be  admitted  and  fworn  into  the 
otticc  of  alderman  before  he  can  ail.  If  the  perfon 
chofen  refufeth  to  I'erve  the  oJhce  of  alderman,  he  is 
finable  5C0I. 

Thcfe  high  officers  conRitute  a  fecond  part  of  the 
city  legiilature  when  affembled  in  a  corporate  capacity, 
and  exercife  an  executive  pov.er  in  their  refpedive  wards. 
The  aldermen  who  have  paiTed  the  chair,  or  ferved  the 
high  office  of  lord  mayor,  are  juftices  of  the  quorum  ; 
and  all  the  other  aldermen  are  not  only  juftices  of  the 
peace,  but  by  the  ftatute  of  43  Eliz.  entitled,  An  aB 
for  the  relief  cf  the  poor^  "  every  alderman  of  the  city 
of  London,  within  his  ward,  Ihall  and  may  do  and 
execute,  in  every  rcfpecl,  fo  much  as  is  appointed  and 
allowed  by  the  faid  aft  to  be  done  or  executed  by  one 
or  iTxo  juftices  of  peace  of  any  county  within  this 
realm."  They  every  one  keep  their  v.'ardmcte,  or 
C5tr/,  for  choofmg ward  oftcers  and  fettling  the  affairs 
of  the  ward,  to  rcdrcfs  grievances,  and  to  piefent  all 
defaults  found  within  their  refpeftive  wards. 

The  nest  branch  of  the  Icgiflative  poiver  in  this 
city  is  the  ccrnmon-council.  The  many  inconveniences 
that  attended  popular  affemblies,  which  were  called 
folkmote,  determined  the  commonalty  of  London  to 
choofe  reprefentatives  to  aft  in  their  name  and  for 
their  intereft,  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  city.  At  firft  thefe  reprefenta- 
tives were  chofen  out  of  the  feveral  companies  :  but 
that  not  being  found  fatisfaftory,  nor  properly  the  re- 
prefentatives of  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
was  agreed  to  choofe  a  certain  number  of  difcreet  men 
out  of  each  wsrd  :  which  number  has  from  time  to 
time  increnfid  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  each 
Tvard  :  and  at  r,refent  the  25  wards,  into  which  Lon- 
don is  divided,  being  fubdivided  into  236  precinfts, 
each  precinft  lends  a  reprclentative  to  the  common- 
council,  who  are  elefted  after  the  fame  manner  as  an 
alderman,  only  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  lord 
mayor  prefides  in  the  wardmote,  and  is  judge  of  the 
poll  at  the  eleftion  of  an  alderman,  fo  the  alderman 
of  ^ach  ward  is  judge  of  the  poll  at  the  cleftion  of  a 
common-council  man. 

Thus  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council,  when  affembled,  m.ay  be  deemed  the  city  par- 
liament, refcmbling  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
For  it  confifls  of  two  houfes ;  one  for  ths  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  or  the  upper  houfe  ;  another  for  the 
commoners  or  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  commonly 
naV.p.d  the  common-counci/ men.  And  tliey  have  power 
in  their  incorporate  capacity  to  m.ake  and  repeal  bye- 
laws  ;  and  the  citizens  are  bound  to  obey  or  fubmit  to 
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thole  laws.  WTien  they  meet  in  their  incorponte  ca-  Lonclon. 
pacity,  they  wear  deep  blue  filk  gowns  :  and  theii  al-  * 
iemblies  are  called  the  court  of  common-council,  and  their 
ordinances  acis  of  common-ccuncil.  No  aft  can  be  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  the  city  of  London  \vithout 
their  concurrence.  But  they  cannot  affemble  without  a 
fummons  from  the  lord  mayor  j  who,  neveithelefs,  is 
obliged  to  call  a  common-council,  whenever  it  (liall  lie 
demanded,  upon  extraordinary  occalions,  by  fix  re- 
putable citizens  and  members  of  that  court.  38 

This  corporation  is  affifted  by  two  flieriffs  snd  a  re-'*^'  ■''^ 
corder.  The  (herifts  are  chartered  officers,  to  perform 
certain  fuits  and  fervice?,  in  the  king's  name,  within 
the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middh  fex,  chofen 
by  the  liverymen  of  the  feveral  companies  on  Mit'lum- 
mer  day.  '1  heir  office,  according  to  Camden,  in  ge- 
neral, is  to  colleft  the  public  revenues  within  their  fe- 
veral jurifdiftions  ;  to  gather  into  the  exchequer  all 
fines  belonging  to  the  cro'.vn  ;  to  ferve  the  king's  ^-rits 
of  procefs  ;  to  attend  the  judges,  and  execute  their  or- 
ders ;  to  impannel  jur'es  •,  to  compel  headllrong  and 
obilinate  men  by  ■Cae  pojfe  comitatits  to  fjbmit  to  the  de- 
cifions  of  the  law  ;  and  to  take  care  that  all  condemn- 
ed criminals  be  duly  pu'.iihed  and  executed.'  In  par- 
ticular, in  London,  they  are  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  corcmon-council,  when  they  have  refolved  to  ad- 
drefs  his  majefly,  or  to  petition  parliament. 

The  iheriffs,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  hold  a  court  at 
Guildhall  every  Wednefday  and  Friday,  for  aftions 
entered  at  Wood-ftreet  Compter ;  and  on  Thurfday>, 
and  Saturdays  for  thofe  entered  at  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter :  of  which  the  (heriffs  being  judges,  each  has  his 
affiftant,  or  deputy,  who  are  called  the  judges  of  thofe 
courts  ;  before  whom  are  tried  aftions  of  debt,  tref- 
pafs,  covenant,  &c.  and  where  the  teftiraony  of  any 
abfent  witnefs  in  writing  is  allowed  to  be  good  evi- 
dence. To  each  of  thefe  courts  belong  four  attornies, 
who,  upon  their  being  admitted  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men, have  an  oath  admlniftered  to  them. 

To  each  of  thefe  courts  likewife  belong  a  fecondary, 
a  clerk  of  the  papers,  a  prothonotary,  and  four  clerks- 
fitters.  The  fecondary's  office  is  to  allow  and  return 
all  writs  brought  to  remove  clerks  out  of  the  faid 
courts  ,  the  clerk  of  the  papers  files  and  copies  al! 
declarations  upon  aftions  ;  the  prothonotary  draws  and 
engrolTes  all  declarations  ;  the  clerk-fitters  enter  ac- 
tions and  attachments,  and  take  bail  and  verdifts.  To 
each  of  the  compters,  or  prifons  belonging  to  thefe 
courts,  appertain  16  fcrjeants  at  mace,  with  a  yeo- 
man to  each,  beCdes  inferior  officers,  and  the  prifon- 
keeper. 

In  the  flieriffs  court  may  be  tried  aftions  of  debt, 
cafe,  trefpafs,  account,  covenant,  and  all  pcrfonal  ac- 
tions, attachments,  and  fcqueflrations.  When  an  er- 
roneous judgement  is  given  in  either  of  the  flieriffs 
courts  of  the  city,  the  writ  of  error  to  reverfe  this 
judgement  muft  be  brought  in  the  court  of  hulHngs  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor  ;  for  that  is  the  fuperior  court. 
The  ffierifts  of  London  may  make  arrells  and  ferve 
executions  on  the  river  Thames.  39 

We  do  not  read  of  a  recorder  till  the  1304,  who, Recorder., 
by  the  nature  of  his  office,  feems  to  have  been  intended 
as  an  affiftant  to,  or  affcffor  with,  the  lord  mayor,  in 
the  execution  of  his  high  office,  in  matters  of  juftice 
and  law.  He  is  chofen  by  the  lord  mayor  and  alder. 
A  ^  raep 
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men  only  ;  nnd  takes  place  in  all  courts,  av.d  in  tl'.e 
common-council,  before  any  one  that  hath  i!Ol  been 
mayor.  Of  whom  v.e  have  the  following  dcfciiption 
in  one  of  the  books  of  the  chamber  :  "  He  (hall  be, 
US  is  ivont  to  be,  one  of  the  mo(i  fldlful  and  virtuoas 
apprentice^  of  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom  •,  vvhofe 
r-lTIce  is  always  lo  fit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mayor, 
in  recording  pleas,  and  pafhng  judgements ;  and  by 
whom  records  and  procelTcs,  had  before  the  lord  mayor 
and  alderman  at  Great  St  Martir.'  ,  ought  to  be  re- 
corded by  word  of  mouth  before  the  judges  afligned 
there  to  correft  errors.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  have 
therefore  u!ed  commonly  to  fct  forth  all  other  bufi- 
neffes,  touching  the  city,  before  the  king  and  his 
council,  as  alfo  in  certain  of  the  king's  courts,  by  Mr 
Recorder,  as  a  chief  man,  endued  with  wifdom,  and 
eminent  for  eloquence." — Mr  Recorder  is  looked  up- 
on to  be  the  mouth  of  the  city,  to  deliver  all  addreffes 
to  the  king,  &c.  from  the  corporation  ;  and  he  is  tlie 
firft  officer  in  order  of  precedence  that  is  paid  a  fa- 
Isry,  which  originally  was  no  more  than  lol.  fler- 
ling  per  annum,  with  fome  few  perquifites ;  but  it  has 
from  time  to  tin:e  been  augmented  to  loool.  per 
annum,  and  become  the  road  to  preferment  in  the 
law.  This  office  has  foraetimes  been  executed  by  a 
deputy. 

The  next  chartered  officer  of  this  corporation  is  the 
chamberlain  ;  an  officer  of  great  repute  and  trufl,  and 
is  in  the  choice  of  the  livery  annually.  This  officer, 
though  chofcn  annually  on  PJidlummer  day,  is  never 
difplaced  during  his  life,  except  fome  very  great  crime 
can  be  made  out  againft  him.  He  has  the  keeping  of 
the  moneys,  lands,  and  goods,  of  the  city  orphans,  or 
takes  good  fecurity  for  the  payment  thereof  when  the 
parties  come  to  age.  And  to  that  end  he  is  deemed 
in  the  law  a  fole  corporation,  to  him  and  his  fuc- 
ceiTors,  for  orphans  ;  and  therefore  a  bond  or  a  recog- 
nizance made  to  him  and  his  fucceffors,  is  recoverable 
by  his  luccefl'ors.  This  olEcer  hath  a  court  peculiarly 
belonging  to  him.  His  office  may  be  termed  a  public 
treafury,  collefting  the  culloms,  moneys,  and  yearly 
revenues,  and  all  other  payments  belonging  to  the 
corporation  of  the  city.  It  was  cuftomary  for  govern- 
ment to  appoint  the  chamberlain  receiver  ot  the  land 
tax  ;  but  this  has  been  difcontinued  for  feveral  years 
paft. 

The  other  officers  under  the  lord  mayor  are,  i.  The 
common  ferjeant.  He  is  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  on  court  days,  and  to  be  in  council 
with  them  on  all  occafions,  within  or  without  the  pre- 
cinfls  or  liberties  of  the  city.  He  is  to  take  care  of 
or])hans  eflates,  either  by  taking  account  of  them,  or 
to  fign  their  indentures,  before  thtir  paffing  the  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen.  And  likewile  he  is  to 
let,  fet,  and  manage  the  orphans  ertates,  according  to 
his  judgement,  to  the  beft  advantage.  2.  The  town 
clerk  ;  who  keeps  the  original  charter  of  the  city,  the 
books,  rolls,  and  other  records,  wherein  are  regiftered 
the  afts  and  proceedings  of  the  city  ;  fo  that  he  may 
not  be  improperly  termed  the  city-regifter  :  he  is  to 
attend  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  their  courts, 
and  figns  all  public  inftrumcnts.  3.  The  city  remem- 
brancer ;  who  is  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  certain 
days,  his  bufinefs  being  to  put  his  lordlhip  in  mind  of 
the  feleft  days  he  is  to  go  abroad  with  the  aldermen, 
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&.C.  He  is  to  attend  daily  at  the  parliament  houfe, 
during  the  fcffions,  and  to  report  to  the  lord  mayor '' 
their  tranfadions.  4.  The  fword-bearer ;  who  is  to 
attend  the  lord  mayor  at  his  going  abroad,  and  to  carry 
tlie  Avord  before  him,  being  the  emblem  of  juftice. 
This  is  an  ancient  and  honourable  office,  reprefeuting 
the  ftate  and  princely  office  of  the  king's  moft  excel- 
lent majerty,  in  his  reprefentative  the  lord  mayor  ;  and, 
according  to  the  rule  of  armory,  "  He  mufl  carry 
the  fword  upright,  the  hilts  being  holden  under  his 
bulk,  and  the  blade  diredlly  up  the  midlt  of  his  breaft, 
and    fo    forth    between     the     iivord-bearer's     brows." 

5.  The  common  hunt ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take 
care  of  the  pack  of  hounds  belonging  to  the  lord  mayor 
and  citizens,  and  to  attend  them  in  hunting  in  thofe 
grounds    to    which    they    are    authorized    by  charter, 

6.  The  common  crier.  It  belongs  to  him  and  the  ferjeant 
at  arms,  to  fummon  all  executors  and  adminiftrators 
of  freemen  to  appear,  and  to  bring  in  inventories  of  the 
perfonal  eftates  of  freemen,  within  two  months  after 
their  deceafe  :  and  he  is  to  have  notice  of  the  appraife- 
mcnls.  He  is  alfo  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  fet  days, 
and  at  the  courts  held  wtekly  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men. 7.  The  water  bailiff;  w^hofe  office  is  to  look 
after  the  prefervation  of  the  river  Thames  againft  ail 
encroachments  ;  and  to  look  after  the  filhermen  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  young  fry,  to  prevent  the  deilroy- 
ing  them  by  unlawful  nets.  For  that  end,  there  are 
juries  for  each  county,  that  hath  any  part  of  it  lying 
on  the  fides  or  (hores  of  the  faid  river  ;  which  juries, 
fummoned  by  the  water  bailiff  at  certain  times,  do  make 
inquiry  of  all  offences  relating  to  the  river  and  the  fiffi, 
and  make  their  prefentments  accordingly.  He  is  alfo 
bound  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  fet  days  in  the 
week. — Thefe  feven  purchafe  their  places  ;  e.xcept  the 
town  clerk,  who  is  chofen  by  the  livery. 

There  are  alfo  three  ferjeant  carvers ;  three  ferjeants 
of  the  chamber  ;  a  ferjeant  of  the  channel  ;  four  yeo- 
men of  the  water  fide;  an  under  water  bailiff;  two 
yeomen  of  the  chamber  ;  two  meal  weighters ;  two  yeo- 
men of  the  wood  wharfs  ;  a  foreign  taker  ;  city  mar- 
ffials.  There  are  befides  thefe,  feven  gentlemen's  men ; 
as  the  fword-bearer's  man,  the  common  hunt's  two 
men,  the  common  crier's  man,  and  the  carver's  three 
men. 

Nine  of  the  foregoing  officers  have  liveries  of  the 
lord  mayor,  viz.  the  fword-bearer  and  his  man,  the 
three  carvers,  and  the  four  yeomen  of  the  water 
fide.  All  the  reft  have  liveries  from  the  chamber  of 
London. 

The  following  officers  are  likewife  belonging  to  the 
city  ;  farmer  of  the  markets,  auditor,  clerk  of  the 
chamber,  clerk  to  the  conimiffioners  of  the  fewers, 
clerk  of  the  court  of  confcience,  beadle  of  the  fame 
court,  clerk  of  the  city  works,  printer  to  the  city, 
juftice  of  the  Bridge  yard,  clerk  comptroller  of  the 
Bridge  houfe,  fteward  of  the  Borough,^  bailiff  of  the 
Borough. 

There  is  alfo  a  coroner,  called  fo  from  corona,  i.  e. 
a  crozcn,  becaufe  he  deals  principally  with  the  crown, 
or  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
England.      See  the  article  CoRONER. 

Befides  thefe  officers,  there  are  feveral  courts  in  this  • 
city  for  the  executing  of  juftice,  viz.  the  court  of  huf- 
tings,  lord  mayor's  court,  &c.     In  the  city  there  are 
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London,  alfo  two  rjbordinate  kinds  of  government.  One  exe- 
•~""V~'  cuted  bv  the  alderman,  deputy,  and  common-council 
men,  and  theit  inferior  oflicers,  in  each  ward  •,  under 
which  form  are  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants,  free 
or  not  free  of  the  city.  Every  ward  is  therefore  like 
a  little  free  ilate,  and  at  the  fame  time  fubjeft  to  the 
lord  mayor  as  chief  ma^illrate  of  the  city.  The 
houfekeepers  of  each  ward  elecl  their  reprefentatives, 
the  common  council,  who  join  in  making  bye-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  city.  The  officers  and  fervants 
of  each  ward  manage  the  aifairs  belonging  to  it,  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  the  reft  ;  and  each  h:»s  a  court  call- 
ed the  wardmote,  as  has  been  already  defcribcd,  for 
the  management  of  its  own  aifairs.  The  other,  by  the 
mafter,  wardens,  and  court  of  aiTiflants,  of  the  incor- 
porate companies  ;  whofe  power  reaches  no  farther 
than  over  the  members  of  their  refpeflive  guilds  or  fra- 
ternities j  except  that  in  them  is  veiled  the  power  to 
choofe  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  city,  and  all 
thofe  magi  If  rates  ai;d  officers  elecled  by  a  common 
hall;  which  companies  are  inverted  with  diltima: 
powers,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  refpedive 
charters. 
Vliliwry  The  military  goveniment  of  the  city  is  lodged   in  a 

Tovem-        lieutenancy,    confilling  of   the  lord   mayor,    aldermen, 
»«°t-  and  other  principal  citizens,  who  receive   their    autho- 

rity by  a  commili'ion  from  the  king.  Thofe  have  un- 
der their  command  the  city  trained  bands,  confilling 
of  fix  regiments  of  foot,  diftingaifhed  by  the  names  of 
the  white,  orange,  ye/low,  blue,  green,  and  reii,  each 
containing  eight  companies  of  ijo  men,  amounting  in 
all  to  7;oD.  Befides  thefe  fix  regiments,  there  is  a  corps 
called  the  artilleri/  company,  from  its  being  taught  the 
military  exercife  in  the  artillery  ground.  This  com- 
pany is  independent  of  the  rell,  and  confills  of  700  or 
80D  volunteers.  All  thefe,  with  two  regiments  of  foot 
of  Soo  men  each  commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  make  the  whole  miliiia  of  this  city; 
which,  exclufive  of  VVellminfter  and  the  borough  of 
South wark,  amounts  to  about  10,000  men. 
Frading  The  trading  part  of  the  city  of  London  is  divided 

iinnpanies.  into  89  companies;  though  fome  of  them  can  hardly  be 
called  fo,  becaufe  they  have  neither  charters,  halls,  nor 
liveries.  Of  thefe  89  companies,  55  have  each  a  hall 
for  tranficting  the  bulinefs  of  the  corporation  ;  and 
this  confids  of  a  mailer  or  prime  ivarden,  a  court  of  af- 
Cftants,  and  livery. — Twelve  of  thefe  companies  are 
fuperior  to  the  rell  both  in  antiquity  and  wealth  ;  and 
of  one  of  thofe  1  2  the  lord  mayors  have  generally  made 
ihemfelves  free  at  their  election.  Thefe  companies  are 
the  mercers,  grocers,  drapers,  fiflimongers,  goldfmiths, 
ikinners,  merchant-taylors,  haberdalhers,  falters,  iron- 
mongers, vintners,  and  clothworkers. — The    principal 
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incorporated  focicties  of  the  merchants  of  this  city  are,  L«iido« 
the  Hamburgh  Company,  tlie  Hudfon's  Bay  Compa- ^~'~>'*~ 
ny,  the  Rullia  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  the  Royal  African  Company, 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  fome  Infurance  Compa- 
nies. The  moil  of  thele  companies  have  llately  houfes 
for  tranfatling  their  bulineis,  particularly  the  Eaft  In- 
dia and  South  Sea  companies.     See  Company. 

44 

The  ftreets  and  public  buildings  in  London  and  itsRemark- 
liberties  being  far  too  numerous   tor  a  particular   de-  ^'''^  "''5^ 
fcription  in  this  work,   we  Ihall  only  felecl  the    moft f^ **. '^'^'^h 
remarkable,  beginning  with  London  Bridge  as  the  moft  ;„  ii,e 
ancient,    and   proceeding    in  our    furvey  through    theCiij'. 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  >,; 

I.  Remnriab'e  building!,  &c.  ///  the  Cirr. — The  ori- London, 
ginal  bridge,  which  Hands  in  Bridge  ward,  was  of '^'"•'^S"^- 
wood,  and  appears  to  have  been  fiift  built  between  the 
years  993  and  roi6  ;  but  being  burnt  down  about  the 
year  i  1:^6,  it  was  rebuilt  of  «ood  in  1 1 63.  The  ex- 
pences,  however,  of  maintaining  and  repairing  it  be- 
came fo  burdenfome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
that  they  refolved  to  build  a  llone  bridge  a  little  well- 
ward  of  the  wooden  one.  This  building  was  begun  in 
liyi^,  and  finilhed  in  1209;  and  was  915  feet  long, 
44  feet  high,  and  73  feet  wide ;  but  houles  being 
built  on  each  fide,  the  fpace  between  was  only  23 
feet. 

This  great  work  was  founded  on  enormous  piles 
driven  as  clofely  as  polfible  together  :  on  their  tops 
were  Jaid  long  planks  10  inches  thick,  Itrongly  bolted  ; 
and  on  them  was  placed  the  bafe  of  the  pier,  the 
lowermoll  llones  of  which  ivcre  bedded  in  pitch,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  damaging  the  work  :  round 
all  were  the  piles  ^vhich  were  called  the  Jlcrlings,  de- 
figned  for  the  prefervation  of  the  foundation  pile?. 
Thefe  contrafled  the.  fpace  between  the  piers  fo  great- 
ly, as  to  occafion  at  the  retreat  of  every  tide  a  fall  of 
five  feet,  or  a  number  of  temporary  cataracts,  which 
fince  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  have  occafioned  the 
lufs  of  many  thoufand  lives.  The  number  of  arches 
was  19,  of  unequal  dinienfious,  and  greatly  deformed 
by  the  fteilings  and  the  houfes  on*  each  fide,  which  \ 
overhung  and  leaned  in  a  moft  terrific  name.  l\\ 
moll  places  they  hid  the  arches,  and  nothing  appeared 
but  the  rude  piers.  Within  recolleftion,  frequent 
arches  of  ftrong  timber  crofted  the  llreet  from  the  tops 
of  the  houfes  to  keep  them  together,  and  from  falling 
into  the  river  (a).  Nothing  but  ufe  could  preferve 
the  quiet  of  the  inmates,  who  foon  grew  deaf  to  the 
noife  of  the  falling  waters,  the  clamours  of  watermen, 
or  the  frequent  llirieks  of  drowning  wretches.  In 
one  part  had  been  a  drawbridge,  ufeful  either  by  way 
A  3  2  of 


(a)  The  gallant  action  of  Edmund  O.l)orne,  ancellor  to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  wht-n  he  was  apprentice  to  Sir 
William  Hewet  cloth-worker,  may  not  improperly  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  About  the  year  1536,  when 
his  mafter  lived  in  one  of  thofe  tremendous  houfes,  a  fervant  maid  \SA-i  playing  with  his  otily  daughter  in  her 
arms  in  a  window  over  the  water,  and  accidentally  dropt  the  chiM.  Young  Olhorne,  who  was  witnefs  to  the 
misfortu'ie,  inllantly  fpran^  into  the  river,  and  beyond  all  expetlation,  brought  her  fafe  to  the  terrified  :a- 
mily  !  Several  perfons  of  rank  paid  their  addreftes  to  her  when  (lie  was  marriageable,  among  others  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury  ;  but  Sir  Wil  iara  gratefully  decided  in  favour  of  Oihome  :  OJborne,  fay.s  \\e,faved  Iter,  and  Ojlorno 
f^all  enjr.y  her.  In  her  right  he  poffelTed  a  great  fortune.  He  became  ftievilt  of  London  in  1575,  and  lord 
miyor  in  1582. 
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If-drn.  of  defence  or  for  the  I'.dmilTion  of  lliips  into  the  upper 
""^"""^  part  of  the  river.  This  was  protedied  by  a  (trong 
tower.  It  ferved  to  rcpulfe  Falconbridge  the  Bailard 
in  his  general  ad'ault  on  the  city  in  147 1,  with  a  fct 
of  banditti,  under  pretence  of  refcuing  the  unfortunate 
Henry,  then  coanned  in  the  Tower.  Sixty  houfes 
ivere  burnt  on  the  bridge  on  the  occafion.  It  alfo 
ferved  to  check,  and  in  the  end  annihilate,  the  ill-con- 
ducied  infurreflion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  top  of  this  tower,  in  the  (ad 
and  turbulent  days  of  this  kingdom,  uled  to  be  the 
Ihambles  of  human  fieih,  and  covered  with  heads  or 
quarters  of  unfortunate  partizans.  Even  fo  late  as  the 
year  1598,  Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  with  Ger- 
Man  accuracy,  counted  on  it  above  30  heads.  The 
old  map  of  the  city  in  1597  reprefents  them  in  a  mofl 
horrible  duller. — An  unparalleled  calamity  happened 
en  this  bridj^e  within  four  years  after  it  was  finifhed. 
A  fire  began  on  it  at  the  Southwark  end  j  multitudes 
of  people  rulhed  out  of  London  to  extinguilh  it ;  while 
they  were  engaged  in  this  charitable  defign,  the  fire 
ftdzed  on  the  oppofite  end,  and  hemmed  in  the  crowd. 
Above  3000  pcrfons  perifiied  in  the  dames,  or  were 
drowned  by  overloading  the  velTels  which  were  hardy 
enough  to  attempt  their  relief. 

The  r.arrownefs  of  the  paflage  on  this  bridge  having 
occafiontd  the  lofs  of  many  lives  from  the  number  of 
carriages  continually  pairing  ;  and  the  ftraitnefs  of  the 
arches,  with  the  enormous  llze  of  the  fterlings,  which 
occupied  one-fourth  part  of  the  water-way,  having  al- 
fo occafioned  frequent  and  fatal  accidents,  as  already 
mentioned;  the  magillrates  of  London  in  1736  ob- 
tained an  aft  of  parliament  for  improving  and  widen- 
ing the  paflage  over  and  through  the  bridge,  which 
granted  them  a  toll  for  every  carriage  and  horfe  paffing 
over  it,  and  for  every  veflel  with  goods  pafling  through 
it  :  but  thefe  tolls  proving  infufficient,  were  aboliihed 
by  an  acl  made  in  1758  for  explaining,  amending,  and 
rendering  the  former  a6t  more  eflcftual ;  and  for  grant- 
ing the  city  of  London  money  towards  carrying  on 
that  work.  In  confequence  of  thefe  afts  of  parhament, 
a  temporary  wooden  bridge  was  built,  and  the  houfes 
on  the  old  bridge  were  taken  down.  Inflead  of  a 
narrow  ilreet  23  feet  wide,  there  is  now  a  paflage  of 
3  I  feet  for  carriages,  with  a  raifed  pavement  of  ftone 
on  each  fide  7  feet  broad  for  the  ufe  of  foot  paflen- 
gers.  The  fides  are  fecured  by  llone  baluftrades,  en- 
lightened in  the  night  with  lamps.  The  paflage  through 
the  bridge  is  enlarged  by  throwing  the  two  middle 
arches  into  one,  and  by  other  alterations  and  improve- 
ments ;  notwithftanding  which,  however,  it  is  fl:ill 
greally  fubjed  to  its  former  inconveniences. — Under 
the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  arches,  from  the  north 
fide  of  the  bridge,  and  now  likewife  towards  the  fouth- 
ern  extremities,  there  are  engines  worked  by  the  dux 
and  reflux  of  the  river,  the  water  of  which  they  raife  to 
fuch  a  height  as  to  fupply  many  parts  of  the  city. 
Thofe  engines  were  contrived  in  1582  by  one  Peter 
Morice  a  Dutchman,  and  are  called  London-bridge 
xualer-ivoris.  By  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  conflder  of  the  requifitc  improvements  in  and  about 
London,  it  was  propofed  to  remove  the  prefcnt  London 
bridge,  and  to  replace  it  by  one  of  call  iron  6j  feet 
high  in  the  clear  above  high  water.  Part  of  the  plan 
which  came  under  the  conftderation  of  the  committee 
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in  1801,  was  a  defign  of  Meflfrs.  Telford  and  Douglas,  london, 
in  which  it  is  jiropofed  to  conllruci  the  bridge  of  a  •  '  -* 
fingle  arch,  compofed  wholly  of  caft  iron  ;  the  fpan  of 
the  arch  is  to  be  600  feet,  being  the  width  to  which,  by 
MrJeflop's  report,  the  river  ought  to  be  contracted.  The 
boldnefs  and  fimplicity  of  this  defign  render  it  an  ob- 
jeft  of  great  attention,  .lot  only  to  the  committee  en- 
gaged  in  confidcring  the  further  improvement  of  the 
port  of  London,  but  to  the  public.  No  progrefs,  we 
believe,  has  yet  been  made  in  the  execution  of  this  plan.         ^5 

Near  the  north  fide  of  London  bridge  ftands  the  The  Mo. 
Mont/menl,  a  beautiful  and  maenificent  fluted  column  nmnect. 
of  the  Doric  order,  built  with  Portland  Hone,  and 
erecled  in  memory  of  the  conflagration  1666.  It  was 
begun  by  Sir  Chrillopher  Wren  in  1671,  and  finilh- 
ed  by  hin  in  1677.  Its  height  from  the  pavement  is 
202  feet  ;  the  diameter  of  the  fliaft,  or  body  of  the  co- 
lumn, is  15  feet;  the  ground-plinth,  or  lowtft  part 
of  the  pedeilal,  is  28  feet  fquare ;  and  the  pedellf.l  is 
40  feet  high.  Over  the  capital  is  an  Iron  balcony  eii- 
compalTmg  a  cone  3  2  feet  high,  which  tupports  a  blaz- 
ing urn  of  gilt  brafs.  Within  is  a  large  tlaircafe  of 
black  ranrble,  containing  345  fteps,  each  i  •;  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  and  fix  inches  thick,  'i'he  vyelt  fide 
is  adorned  with  a  curious  emblem  in  alt-relief,  denoting 
the  deuruclion  and  reftoration  of  the  city.  The  firil 
female  figure  reprefents  London  fitting  in  ruins,  in  a 
languifliing  poflure,  with  her  head  dejected,  her  hair 
dilhevelled.  and  her  hand  carelefsly  lying  on  her  fword. 
Behind  is  Time,  gradually  raifing  her  up  :  at  her  fide 
is  a  woman  touching  her  with  one  hand,  whilrt  a  wing, 
ed  fceptre  in  the  other  direcls  her  to  regard  the  god- 
dciTes  in  the  clouds ;  one  with  a  cornucopia,  denot- 
ing Flenty  ;  the  other  with  a  palm  branch,  the  emblem 
of  Peace,  At  her  feet  is  a  bee  hive,  fliov.ing,  that  by 
induftry  and  application  the  grcatefi  misfortunes  are  to 
be  overcome.  Behind  the  figure  of  lime  are  citizens 
exulting  at  his  .:.deavours  to  reftore  her  ;  and  beneath, 
in  the  midfl;  of  the  ruins,  is  a  dragon,  who,  as  the 
fupnorter  of  the  city  arms,  with  his  paw  endeavours  to 
preferve  the  fame.  Oppofite  to  the  city,  on  an  ele- 
vated pavement,  ftands  the  king,  in  a  Roman  habit, 
with  a  laurel  on  his  head,  and  a  truncheon  in  his 
hand  ;  and  approaching  her,  commands  three  of  his 
attendants  to  defcend  to  her  relief.  The  firll  repre- 
fents the  Sciences  with  a  winged  head  and  circle  of 
naked  boys  dancing  thereon  ;  and  holding  Nature  in 
her  hand,  with  her  numerous  breafts,  ready  to  give 
affilfance  to  all.  The  fecond  is  ArcldtcBure,  with  a 
plan  in  one  hand,  and  fquare  and  a  pair  of  compaiTes 
in  the  other ;  and  the  third  is  Liberiy,  waving  a  hat  in 
the  air,  ihowing  her  joy  at  the  pleafing  profped  of  the 
city's  fpeedy  recovery.  Behind  the  kinjj  Hands  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  with  a  garland  in  one  hand 
to  crown  the  rifing  city,  and  a  fword  in  the  other  for 
her  defence.  The  two  figures  behind  are  'juflice  and 
Fortitude ;  the  former  with  a  coronet,  and  the  latter 
with  a  reined  lion  ;  and  under  the  royal  pavement  lies 
Envy,  gnawing  a  heart,  and  inceffantly  emitting  pefti- 
ferous  fumes  from  her  month.  On  the  plinth  the  re- 
conrtruftion  of  the  city  is  reprefented  by  builders  and 
labourers  at  work  upon  houfes.  On  the  north,  fouth, 
and  eaft  fides,  are  inlcriptions  relating  to  the  dellruc- 
tion  occafioned  by  the  conflagration,  the  regnlations 
about  rebuilding  the  city,  and  creeling  the  monument ; 
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lord'-n.  snd  round  It  is  the  f  'lowing  one  : — "  Tliis  jililsr  was 
"""»  ftt  jp  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  moll  dreadful 
butn.'ng  of  this  Proteftant  city,  begun  and  carried  on 
by  t^e  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popilli  fatlion,  in 
the  beginning  of  Septeinber,  in  the  yenr  of  our  Lord 
i666,  in  order  to  their  carrying  on  their  horrid  plot 
for  extirpating  the  Protellant  religion  and  old  Englijl] 
liberty,  and  introducing  Popery  and  llavery."  Dr 
Wendeborn,  in  his  account  of  London,  obferves,  that 
the  monument,  though  not  much  above  100  years  old, 
bears  vifible  mnrks  of  decay  already  •,  and  it  will  not 
probably  be  long  before  it  mull  be  pulled  down.  S.mie 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  occalioned  by  the  fault  of 
the  architect,  others  by  the  continual  (baking  of  the 
ground  by  coaches  ;  but  the  doctor  inclines  to  the 
.-  latter  opinion. 
.■ht i jwcr.  Ealhvaid  of  the  bridge  and  monument  ftands  the 
Tower,  which  gives  name  to  another  ward.  It  is  the 
chief  fortrefs  of  the  city,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  William  the  Conoueror.  It  ap- 
pear-., .however,  to  have  been  railed  upon  the  remains 
of  a  more  ancient  fortrefs,  erefted  probably  by  the  Ro- 
mans :  for  in  1720,  in  digging  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
what  is  called  Crfar's  Chapel,  there  were  dilcovered 
fame  old  foundations  of  ftone,  three  yards  broad,  and 
fo  rtrongly  cemented  that  it  was  with  the  utmoli  dif- 
ficulty they  were  forced  up.  The  firft  work  (accord- 
ing to  Mr  Pennant)  feems  to  have  been  fuddenly  dung 
up  in  1066  by  the  Conqueror,  on  his  taking  pofleffion 
of  the  capital  j  and  included  in  it  a  part  of  the  ancient 
wall. 

The  great  fquare  tov;er,  called  the  White  Tower, 
was  erecled  in  the  year  1078,  when  it  arofe  under  the 
directions  of  Gundulph  bilhop  of  Rocheiter,  who  was  a 
great  military  architett.  This  building  originally  flood 
by  itfilf.  Fitz-Stephen  gives  it  the  name  of  yirx  Pa- 
latina,  "  the  Palntine  Tower;"  the  commander  of 
which  had  the  title  of  Palatine  bellowed  on  him.  With- 
in this  tower  is  a  very  ancient  chapel  for  the  ufe  of  fuel) 
of  our  kings  and  queens  who  wilhed  to  pay  their  de- 
votion here.  In  IC92  a  violent  tempeit  did  great  in- 
jury to  the  Tower  ;  but  it  was  repaired  by  William 
Rufus  and  his  fucceffor.  The  firfl  added  another  ca- 
ftellated  building  on  the  fouth  fide  between  it  and  the 
Thames,  which  was  afterwards  called  St  Thomas''s 
Tower. 

The  Tower  was  firft  enclofed  by  Wilh'am  Long- 
champ  biftiop  of  Ely  and  chancellor  of  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  This  haughty  prelate  ha^  ing 
a  quarrel  with  John,  third  brother  to  Richard,  under 
pretence  of  guarding  againft  his  defigiis,  furroimded 
the  whole  with  walls  embattled,  and  made  on  the  out- 
fide  a  vaft  ditch,  into  which,  in  after  times,  the  water 
from  the  Thames  was  introduced.  Different  princes 
added  other  works.  The  prefent  contents  within  the 
walls  are  1  2  acres  and  5  rods,  the  circuit  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  diich   1052  feet.       It  was  again  enclofed 


"ith  a  mad  wall,  by  Henry  III.  :  t'lis  was  placed  at  a 
diltance  from  the  ditch,  and  occn'ioned  the  t.-?king  ~ 
down  part  of  the  city-wall,  which  was  relented  by  the 
citizens ;  who,  pulling  down  this  precinct  of  mud, 
^vere  puuiQied  by  the  king  with  a  fine  of  a  thoufanj 
raerks. 

The  Lions  Tower  was  built  by  Edward  IV.  It  was 
originally  called  the  Bulwark,  but  received  the  former 
name  from  its  ufe.  A  raenagcry  hsd  very  long  been 
a  piece  of  regal  Itate  :  Henry  1.  had  his  at  his  manor 
of  Woodltock,  where  he  kept  lions,  leopards,  lynxes, 
porcupines,  and  leveral  other  uncommon  beads.  They 
were  afterwards  removed  to  tlie  Tower.  Edward  II. 
commanded  the  IherifFs  of  London  to  pav  the  keepers 
of  the  king's  leopards  fi\pence  a-day  for  the  fulte- 
nance  of  the  leopards,  and  three  halfpence  a-dav  for 
th.e  diet  of  the  keeper  out  of  the  fee-iarm  of  the"  city. 
The  royal  menagery  is  to  this  day  exceedingly  well 
fupplicd. 

In  1758  the  Tower  ditch  was  railed  all  round.  New 
barracks  were  fome  years  ago  ereiited  on  the  Tower 
wharf,  which  parts  it  from  the  river  j  and  upon  the 
wharf  is  a  line  of  61  pieces  of  cannon,  uhich  are  fired 
upon  Itate  holidays.  On  this  fide  of  the  To.ver  the 
ditch  is  narrow,  and  over  it  is  a  drawbridge.  Parallel 
to  the  wharf,  within  t;he  walls,  is  a  platform  70  yards 
in  length,  called  the  Ladies  Line,  becaule  much  fre- 
quented by  the  ladies  in  the  fummer  ;  it  being  ihaded 
in  the  infide  with  a  row  of  lofty  treees,  and  without 
is  a  delightful  profpect  of  the  (hipping  with  boats  paf- 
fing  and  iepalling  on  the  river  Thames.  You  afcend 
this  line  by  (lone  (teps,  and  being  once  upon  it  you  may 
^valk  almoll  round  the  walls  of  the  Tower  without  in- 
terruption. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  is  by  a  gate 
to  the  weft,  large  enough  to  admit  coaches  and  heavy- 
carriages  ;  but  thel'e  are  firlt  admitted  through  an  out- 
ward gate,  fituated  without  tlie  ditch  upon  the  hill, 
and  murt  pafs  a  (lout  ftone  bridge  built  over  the  ditch 
before  they  can  approach  the  main  entrance.  There 
is,  beiides,  an  entr^Lnce  near  the  very  fouth-welt  comer 
of  the  Tower  outward  wall,  for  peribns  on  foot,  over 
the  drawbridge  already  mentioned  to  the  wharf. 
Iliere  is  alfo  a  water-gate,  commonly  called  Traitor's 
gate,  through  vrhich  it  has  been  cuilomary  to  convey 
traitors  and  ijiher  itate  prifoners  to  or  from  the  Tower, 
and  which  is  feldom  opened  on  any  other  occafion  ; 
but  the  lords  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1746  ivere 
publicly  adm.itted  at  the  main  entrance.  Over  this  gate 
is  a  regular  building,  terminated  at  each  end  by  two 
round  towers,  on  which  are  embrafures  for  pointing 
cannon.  In  this  building  there  are  the  infirmarj-,  the 
mill,  and  the  water-works  that  fupply  the  Tower  witk 
water. 

In  the  Tower,  the  curiofities  of  which  are  more 
particularly  defcribed  in  the  note  (n),  are  a  church, 
the  oitices  of  ordnance   and   of  the  mint,  thofc  of  the 

keepers 


(r")  In  examining  the  curiofities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  thofe  on  the 
wjtfide  of  the  principal  gate.  The  firft  thing  a  ftranger  ufually  goes  to  vifit  is  the  wild  beafts ;  which,  from 
their  fituation,  firft  prefent  themfelves  :  for  having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  paffed  what  is  called  the  fpur- 
guard,.  the  keeper's  houfe  prefents  itfelf  before  you,  which  is  known  by  a  painted  lion  on  the  wall,  and  another 
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keepers  of  tlie  records,  of  the  jewel  office,  of  the   Spa-  flable  of  the  To'.ver,  to  repair  hither,  and  reinforce  the    London. 

nidi  armoury,  the  horfe  armoury,  and  the  new  or  fmall  garrifon.  '— v— 

armoury  ;  with  barracks  for  the  ioldicrs  of  the  garrifon,  On  Little  Tower-hill  is  tl'.e  ViElualUr.g  ojjice  for  the  y  ■/'!,,. 

and  handfome  houfes  for  feveral  oflicers  who  refide  here.  navy.      It  is  feparatcd  frons  Towerbill  by   a  ivall  and  office. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Tower  are,   a  conftable,  a  gate,  and   contains  houfes  tor  the    officers,    flaugbter- 

lieutenant,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant.      Belonging  to  this  houfes,  ftorerooms,  a    brewhcmfe,   a  faklng-houfe,  and 

fortrefs  are  1 1  hamlets ;  the  militia  of  which,  confifting  barrelling-hcufe  j  under  the  dircdion  of  leven  com.uif-  j 

of  433  men,  are  obliged,  at  the  command  of  the  con-  fioners  and  other  inferior  oflicers.  ! 

In 


over  the  door  which  leads  to  their  dens.     By  ringing  a  bell,  and  paying  fixpence  each  perfon,  you  may  eafiljr 
gain  admittance. 

The  nest  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the  Mint,  which  comprehends  near  one-third  of  the  Tower,  and 
contains  houfes  for  all  the  oiTicers  belonging  to  the  coinage.  On  paffing  the  principal  gate  you  fee  the  White 
Tower,  built  by  Wiliiara  the  Conqueror.  This  is  a  large,  fquarc,  irregular  ftone  building,  lituated  almoft 
in  the  centre,  no  one  lide  anfw'ering  to  another,  nor  any  of  its  watch-towers,  of  which  there  are  four  at  the 
top,  built  alike.  One  of  thefe  towers  is  now  converted  into  an  obfervatory.  In  the  firft  ftory  are  two  noble 
rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  fmall  armoury  for  the  fea-fervice,  it  having  various  forts  of  arms,  very  curioufly  laid 
up,  for  above  10,000  feamen.  In  the  other  room  are  many  clofets  and  prefles,  all  filled  with  warlike  engines 
and  inilruments  of  death.  Over  this  are  two  other  floors,  one  principally  filled  with  arms  ;  the  other  with 
anus  and  other  warlike  inllruments,  as  fpades,  fliovels,  pickaxes,  and  chevsux  de  frize.  In  the  upper  ftory 
are  kept  match,  Iheep-lkins,  tanned  hides,  &c.  and  in  a  little  room  called  Julius  C^far's  chapel,  are  depofited 
forae  records,  containing  perhaps  the  ancient  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  the  place.  In  this  building  are  alfo  pre- 
ferved  the  models  of  the  new-invented  engines  of  dellruflion  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  prefented  to 
the  government.  Near  the  fouth-weli  f.ngle  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  Spanilli  armoury,  in  which  are  de- 
pofited the  fpoils  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible  Armada  ;  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  lateft  pofterity 
the  memory  of  that  fignal  viSory  obtained  by  the  Englilh  over  the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  II. 

You  are  now  come  to  the  grand  ftorehoufe,  a  noble  building  to  the  northward  of  the  White  Tower,  that 
extends  245  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  It  was  begun  by  King  James  II.  who  built  it  to  the  firft  floor  : 
but  it  was  finiihed  by  King  William  III.  who  erected  that  magnificent  room  called  the  New  or  Small  Ar- 
moury, in  which  that  prince,  with  Q^ueen  Mary  his  confort,  dined  in  greut  form,  having  all  the  warrant  work- 
men and  labourers  to  attend  them,  drelTed  in  white  gloves  and  aprons,  the  ufual  badges  of  the  order  of  ma- 
fonry.  To  this  noble  room  you  are  led  by  a  folding  door,  adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  Tower  chapel, 
v.hich  leads  to  a  gr,-.nd  ftaircafe  of  53  eafy  fteps.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  uppermoft  landing-place  is  the 
work-fhop,  in  which  are  conftantly  employed  about  1 4  furbilhers,  in  cleaning,  repairing,  and  new-placing  the 
arms.  On  entering  the  armoury,  you  fee  what  they  call  a  wildernefs  of  arms,  fo  artfully  difpofed,  that  at 
one  view  yuu  behold  arms  for  near  80,000  men,  all  bright  and  fit  for  fervice  ;  a  fight  which  it  is  impofTible 
to  behold  without  aftoniftiment  ;  and  befide  thofe  expofed  to  view,  there  were,  before  the  late  war,  16  chefts 
Ihut  up,  each  cheft  holding  about  lOOO  mu&ets.  The  arms  were  originally  difpofed  by  j\Ir  Harris,  who  con- 
trived to  place  them  in  this  beautifal  order,  both  here  and  in  the  guard-chamber  of  Hampton-court.  He  was  a 
common  gunfraith  j  but  after  he  had  performed  this  work,  which  is  the  admiration  of  people  of  all  nations,  he 
was  allowed  a  ptniion  from  the  crown  for  his  ingenuity. 

Upon  the  ground  floor,  under  the  fmall  armoury,  is  a  large  room  of  equal  dimenfions  with  that,  fupported 
by  20  pillars,  all  hung  round  '.-.ilh  implements  of  war.  This  room,  which  is  24  feet  high,  has  a  paflage  in  the 
middle  16  feet  wide.  At  the  fight  of  fuch  a  variety  of  the  iroft  dreadful  engines  of  deilruftion,  before  whofe 
thunder  the  moft  fuuerb  edifices,  the  nobleft  works  of  art,  and  numbers  of  the  human  fpecies,  fall  together  in  one 
common  and  undiflinguilhed  ruin  ;  one  cannot  help  williing  that  thofe  horrible  inventions  had  ftili  lain,  like  a 
falfe  conception,  in  the  womb  of  nature,  never  to  have  been  ripened  into  birth. 

The  horfe  armoury  is  a  plain  brick  building,  a  Utile  to  the  enflward  of  the  White  Tower;  and  is  an  edifice 
rather  convenient  than  elegant,  where  the  fpeflator  is  etitertained  with  a  reprefentation  of  tiiofe  kings  and  heroes 
of  our  own  nation,  with  whofe  gallant  actions  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  is  well  acquainted  ;  lome  of  them  equipped 
and  fitting  on  horfeback,  in  the  fvime  bright  and  fliining  arir.our  they  were  ufed  to  wear  when  they  performed 
thofe  glorious  actions  which  gave  them  a  diftinguilhed  place  in  the  Britiui  annals. 

You  now  come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  your  conduiflor  begins  by  reverfing  the  order  of  chronology  j  fo 
that  in  following  them  we  muft  place  the  laft  firft. 

In  a  dark,  Itrong  ftone  room,  about  20  yards  to  the  eaRward  of  the  grand  ftorelioufe,  or  new  armoury, 
the  crown  jewels  are  depofited.  1.  The  imperial  crown,  with  whicH  it  is  pretended  that  all  the  kings  of 
England  have  been  crov.ni:d  fii.ce  Edwaid  the  Confcflcr  in  1040.  It  ,is  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  pearls :  the  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taffety,  turned 
up  with  three  rows  of  ermine.  They  are,  however,  milt;"ktii  in  ft-.owing  this  as  the  ancient  imperial  diadem 
of  St  Edward  ;  for  th«,  with  the  other  moft  ancient  regalia  of  this  kingdom,  was  kept  in  the  arched  room 
in  the  cloiftcrs  in  WeUminfter  Abbey  till  the  civil  war:  wiien,  in  1642,  Harry  Martin,  by  order  of  the 
parliament,  broke  open  the  iron  chcft  in  which  it  was  fecured,  took  it  thence,  and  fold  it,  together  with  the 
3  .  robes, 
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lonJ.n.        In    Tower  ward   is   alfo  tlie   Cnjlomlioufe,   a   Isrge,  thrir  goojs  in   fuch   places   as  were  appointed   by  t'.,c 

""V^"'  hanJlonie,  and  commodious  builJing  of  brick  and  Hone.  commilTioners  of  the   revenue  ;   and   this   was  the   fpot 

'afto'        ''   ftarids  upon   the   bank  of  the   Thames,   and  is  ac-  fixed  on  :    A  cuftomhoufe   was  ereJled  ;   which,   be.n<j 

[(^j_  "      comrtiodaled  with  large  whsrfs,  keys,   and  warehoufes.  dcilroyed  by  the  great  fire,  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  11. 

On  this  fpot  is  the  bufy  concourfe   of  all   nations,  who  In  171  8  it  underwent  the  fame  fate,   and   was   reftored 

pay  their  tribute   toxvards  the   fuiiport  of  Great   Bri-  in    its    prefent    form.       Before    the    cullomhoufe    was 

tain.      About  the  year  1559,   the  lofs   to   the   revenue,  eftablifhed  here,   the    principal   place   for  receiving  the 

bv  collefling  it  in  different  parts  of  the  city,   was   firll  duties  was   at  Billingfgate.     In   I  26S   the  half  year's 

difcovered,   and   an  ail  paffed  to  compel  people  to  land  culloms  for  foreign  merchandife  in  the  city  of  London 


came 


robes,  fword,  and  fccptre,  of  St  Edward.  However,  after  the  Reftoration,  King  Charles  11.  had  one  made 
in  imitation  of  it,  which  is  that  now  ihown.  2.  Tlie  golden  orb,  or  globe,  put  into  the  king's  right  hand 
before  he  is  crowned  :  and  borne  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  fceptre  in  his  right,  upon  his  return  into  Weft- 
minfter-hall  after  he  is  crowned.  It  is  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl,  and  enriched  with  pre- 
cious fiones.  On  the  top  is  an  amethyil,  of  a  violet  colour,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  fet  with  3. 
rich  crofs  of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones.  The  whole  height  of  the  ball  and 
cup  is  1 1  inches.  3.  The  golden  fceptre,  with  its  crols  let  upon  a  large  amethyft  of  great  value,  garnilhed 
round  with  table  diamonds.  The  handle  of  the  fceptre  is  plain,  but  the  pummel  is  fet  round  with  rubles,  eme- 
ralds, and  fmall  diamonds.  The  top  rifes  into  a  Jieur  ile  In  of  fix  leaves,  all  enriched  with  precious  llones, 
from  whence  iffues  a  mound  or  ball,  made  of  the  amethyft  already  mentioned.  The  crofs  is  quite  covered 
with  precious  llones.  4.  The  fceptre,  %vith  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  peace,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  fmall 
Jerufalem  crof',  finely  ornamented  with  table  diamosds  and  jewels  of  great  value.  This  emblem  was  firil  ufed 
by  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  as  appears  by  his  feal  ;  but  the  ancient  fceptre  and  dove  \vas  fold  xvith  the  reft  of 
the  reoalia,  and  this  now  in  the  Tower  was  made  after  the  Reftoration.  j.  St  Edward's  flaff,  four  feet  feven 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  inches  three  quarters  in  circumference,  all  of  beaten  gold,  which  Is 
carried  before  the  king  at  his  coronation.  6.  The  rich  crown  of  ftate,  worn  by  his  majefty  in  parliament  j 
in  which  is  a  large  emerald  fevcn  inches  round  ;  a  pearl  ellesmed  the  finell  in  the  world  ;  and  a  ruby  of  inefti- 
roable  value.  7.  The  crown  belonging  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  king  %vears  his  crown 
on  his  head  when  he  fits  upon  the  throne  ;  but  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  placed  before  him,  to  (how  that 
he  is  not  yet  come  to  it.  8.  The  late  Q^ueen  Mary's  crown,  globe,  and  fceptre,  with  the  diadem  ili2  wore 
at  her  coronation  with  her  confort  King  William  III.  9.  An  ivory  fceptre,  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  made 
for  King  James  II. 's  queen,  whofe  garniture  is  gold,  and  the  dove  on  the  top  gold  enamelled  with  wliite. 
10.  The  ciirtaria,  or  fword  of  mercy,  which  has  a  blade  of  32  inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  is  without 
a  point,  and  is  borne  naked  before  the  king  at  his  coronation,  between  the  two  fwords  of  judice,  fpiritual 
and  temporal.  11.  The  golden  fpurs,  and  the  armillas,  which  are  bracelets  for  the  wrifts.  Thele,  though 
very  antique,  are  worn  at  the  coronation.  1 2.  The  ompu/la,  or  eagle  of  gold,  finely  engraved,  which  holds 
the  holy  oil  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  are  anointed  uith;  and  the  golden  fpoon  that  the  biihop  pours 
the  oil  into.  Thefe  are  two  pieces  of  great  antiquity.  The  golden  eagle,  including  the  pedellal,  is  about 
nine  inches  high,  and  the  wings  expand  about  feven  inches.  The  whole  weighs  about  ten  ounces.  Tlie  heavl 
of  the  eagle  fcrews  off  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which  is  made  hollow  for  holding  the  holy  oil  ;  and 
when  the  king  is  anointed  by  the  biihop,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  fpoon  out  of  the  bird's  bill.  13.  A  rich 
faltfeller  of  flate,  in  form  like  the  fquare  White  Tower,  and  fo  exqulfitely  wrought,  that  the  workmanlhip  of 
modern  times  is  in  no  degree  equal  to  it.  It  is  of  gold,  and  ufed  only  on  tlie  king's  table  at  the  coronation. 
14.  A  noble  filver  font,  double  gilt,  and  elegantly  wrought.  In  which  the  royal  family  are  chriftcned.  15.  A 
large  filver  fountain  prefented  to  King  Charles  II.  by  the  town  of  Plymouth,  very  curioully  wrought ;  but  much 
inferior  in  beauty  to  the  above.  Befides  thefe,  which  are  commonly  lliown,  there  are  in  the  jewel  office  all  the 
crown  jewels  worn  by  the  princes  and  princelTes  at  coronations,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  old  plate. 

The  record  ofF.ce  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one  above  another,  and  a  large  round  room,  where  the  rolls  are  kept.  . 
Thefe  are  all  handfomely  walnfcottcd,  the  walnfcot  being  framed  into  prefTes  round  each  room,  within  which  are 
Ihelves  and  repofitorles  for  the  records;  and  for  the  eafier  finding  of  them,  the  year  of  each  reign  is  infcribed  on 
the  infide  of  thefe  preffes,  and  the  records  placed  accordingly.  Within  thefe  prefles,  which  amount  to  56  in 
number,  are  depofited  all  the  rolls,  from  the  firfl  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  111.  but  thofe  after  this  laft  period  are  kept  in  the  Rolls  Chapel.  The  records  in  the  Tower,  among 
other  things,  contain  the  foundation  of  abbeys  and  other  religious  houfcs  ;  die  ancient  tenures  of  all  the  lands  in 
England,  \vith  a  furvey  of  the  manors  ;  the  original  of  laws  and  ftatutes  ;  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  common 
law  and  equity  ;  the  rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the  Britilh  feas ;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign 
princes  :  the  achievements  of  England  in  foreign  wars ;  the  fcttlemtnt  of  Ireland,  as  to  law  and  dominion  j  the 
forms  of  fubmilTion  of  forae  Scottilh  kings  for  territories  held  in  England  ;  ancient  grants  of  our  kings  to  cheir 
fubjecls ;  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  cities  and  corporations  during  the  period  above  mentioned  ;  enrol- 
ments of  charters  and  deeds  made  before  the  conquell  ;  the  bounds  of  all  the  foielfs  in  E^igland,  with  the  feveral 
refpcifllve  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  common  pafture,  and  many  other  important  records,  all  regularly  difpofed, 
and  referred  to  in  near  a  thonfand  folio  indexes.  This  office  is  kept  open,  and  attendance  conflantly  given,  from 
ievtn  o'clock  till  one,  except  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  when  it  is  open  only  from  eight 
to  one,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  A  fearch  here  is  half  a  guinea,  for  which  you  may  perufe  any  one-fub- 
jecl  a  year. 
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came  only  to  75I.   6s.    lod.  ;  tlie  annual   produce  of     ing  a  court  of  1 50  by  Co   feet,   the  entrance  to   wliicli    toncio- 
the   cuftoms,    ending    in    April    1789,    amounted    to     is  by  an  arched  gateway.  »   - 

3,711,1261.  Billingfgate    ward    is   diftingukLed    by   its    '""'"'^f '•  Billin^u 

In  Water-lane,  a  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Bi.'/irigfgtile  was  a  fmall  port  for  the  reception  of  (hip-gate."' 
Cuflomhoufe,  is  the  Z'r/n/zy  Ho/z/t";  a  fociety  founded  in  ping,  and  for  a  confiderable  lime  the  mot!  important 
1515,  at  a  period  in  which  the  Brititilli  navy  began  to  place  for  the  landing  of  aimod  every  article  of  com- 
alVuine  a  fyfiem.  The  founder  was  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  merce.  In  the  tinae  of  King  Willi^im,  Billingigate 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  commander  of  the  great  began  to  be  celebrated  as  a  fiiu  market.  In  1699  it 
fhip    Henry    Grace   de    Dien.       It    is    a    corporation,      was  by  aiSl  of  parliament  made  a  free  port   for   filh   to 

"  '  be  iold  there  every  day  except  Sunday  5  but  Mr  Pen- 
nant informs  us,  that  the  objeci  of  this  has  long  been 
fruftrated,  and  that  filli  are  now  no  longer  to  be  had 
there  in  perfection.  The  fame  author  gives  a  lill  of 
the  filh  which  in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  were 
brought  to  the  London  market  ;  the  monarch  himfelf 
having  condcfcended   to   regulate   the   piices,   that   his 


conlifiing  of  a  raafter,  four  wardens,  eight  aflitl- 
ar.ts,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren  ;  fclecled  from  com- 
manders in  the  navy  and  the  merchants  fervice  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  compliment  is  paid  to  one  or 
two  of  our  firft  nobility.  They  may  be  confidered 
as  guardians  of  our  ihips,  military  and  commercial. 
Their  powers  are  very  extenfive  :  they  examine  the  ma- 


fold   them.     Among    thefe   we 
porpoife,    neither    of   which    is 


thematicial  children  of  Chrift's  hofpital,  and  the  mailers      fabjeds    might    not    be    impofed    upon    by   thofe   who 

of  his  majcfty's  fhips  ;   they  appoint  pilots  for  the  river 

Thames  ;  fettle   the   general   rates   of   pilotage  ;   erect 

light    houfes   and  fea   marks  ;    grant   licenfes   to    poor 

feamen,   not  free  of  the  city,   to  row  on  the  Thames ; 

prevent   foreigners    from    ferving    on    board   our   fliips 

without  licenfe  ;   punilh  feamen   for   mutiny  and   defer- 

tion  ;   hear   and   determine   complaints  of  otlicers   and 


;  conger-eel  and 
admitted  to  any 
table.  A  pike  at  that  time  coll  6?.  8J. ;  whence  our 
author  concludes,  that  it  was  an  esotic  Cfli,  and  brought 
over  at  a  vaft  expence.  Some  fiilies  are  raent'oned  in 
his  lift  with  which  this  naturalill  owns  himfelf  unac- 
quainted, viz.  the  Larteij,  bran,  batrilc,  cropling,  and 
the   merchants  fervice,   but  liable  to  appeal  to     ruinb.     In  Archbifliop  NevillV  great   feaft  is  mention- 

"     !fo  a  filh  named   ihirL'-poale,   unknown   at   prefent. 
s  were    formerly  accounted  a  filh  ;  and   thefe,   to- 


ed 


the  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  ;  fupenntend  th 
deepening  and  cleanfing  of  the  river  Thames,  and 
have  under  their  jurifdicflion  the  ballaft  cffice  ;  have 
powers  to  buy  lands,  and  receive  donations  for  chari- 
table ufes  ;  and  in  confequence,  relieve  annually  many 
thoufands  of  poor  feamen,  their  widows,  and  orphans. 
It  is  in  this  houfe  the  bulinefs  of  the  inftitutlon  is 
carried  on  :  but  the  mother  hcufe  is  at  Deptford,  the 
corporation  being  named,  "  the  raafter,  wardens,  and 
afliflants  of  the  guild  or  fraternity  of  the  moft  glori- 
ous and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  St  Clement,  in 
the  parilh  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  the  county  of 
Kent." 

Between  Aldgate  and  the  Tower  is  the  flreet  called 
the  Minories,   from   fome   poor   ladies  of  the   order  of 

St  Clare,   or  minoreffes.     They   had   been    invited    to      zen  and  draper,   who   built  it  with  fto: 
London  by  Blanch  queen  of  Navarre,   and  wife  to  Ed-      form.     This    granary    was    defigned   as 


54 


gether  with  the  flurgeon  and  porpoife,  were  the  only 
frelh  filb  permitted  by  the  3-;d  of  Heirv  VIII.  to  be 
bought  of  any  ftranger  at  fea  between  England,  France, 
Flanders,  and  Zealand. 

Limeftrect  ward  is  remarkable  for  a  very  large  build- Lciuecriiil 
ing  of  great  antiquity,  called  Leadenhall,  with  flat 
battlements  leaded  on  the  top,  and  a  fpacious  fquare 
in  the  middle.  In  1309  it  was  the  houfe  of  Sir  Hugh 
Nevill,  knight  ;  in  1384,  of  Humphry  Bohun  earl  of 
Hereford  ;  in  140S  it  became  the  property  of  the  ce- 
lebrated WTiittington,  who  prefented  it  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  London;  and  in  1 41 9,  a  public 
granary  was  erecled  here  by  Sir  Simon  Eyre,  a  citi- 
'  its  prefent 
prefervative 


■mi'.nd  earl  of  Lancafter,  who   founded   a   convent   for  againft   famine,  and   to  be   kept  always  full  of 

them  in  1293.      On  the  fupprefTion  of  the   monafleries  which  defign  was  for  fome  time  happily  anfwered.    The 

it  was  converted  into  a  dwelling  houfe  for  fome   of  the  houfe  came  to  be  ufed  fur  many  other   purpofes  befides 

nobilitv,   and  is  now  in  the  pofleffion  cf  the  Dartmouth  that   of  a    granary  ;   as   for   keeping   the   artillery  and 

family.      Till   of  late   years,   the    Mijiories  were  but  a  arms  of  the  city.   Preparations  for  any  kind  of  ;;'ageantry 

defpicable  ftreet ;  but  have   now  been  excellently  re-  or  triumph  were  alfo  made  here  j   and  from  its  llrength 


built,   and  are  as  elegant  as  any  in  the  city. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  city  walls  at  this  place,  flood 
the  houfe  of  the  Crutched  or  Crqffed  Friars,  an  order 
jnftituted  at  Bologna  in  1 169,  and  of  which  a  branch 
fettled  in  England  in  ]  244,  where  they  were  accom- 
modated  with   a   houfe   in   this   place   by  two   citizens 


the  place  was  confidered  as  the  chief  fortrefs  within 
the  city  in  cafe  of  any  popular  infurrection,  and  was 
likmlfe  the  place  from  whence  alms  were  diftributed. 
In  this  edifice  are  warehoufes  for  the  lale  of  leather,  Col- 
chefter  baize,  meal,  and  wool.  Adjoining  to  Leaden- 
hall  is  a  market,  thence  called  Leaden/iaU  market,  con- 


named  Ralph  Hofier  and  William  Sabernas,  who  became     fifting  of  five  confiderable  fquarcs  or  courts,   and   rec 


embers   of  their   order.     Henry  VIII.  granted  their 

houfe  to   Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the   elder,    who   built   a 

handfome   manfion   on   part    of  the    ground    where    it 

flood.     This  manfion  became  afterwards  the   refidence 

^,         of  John    Lord    Lumley,    a   celebrated   warrior  in   the 

ir.dia  Com-  time  of  Henry  VIII.     In  procefs  of  time,  it  was  coji- 

f.any's  verted  into  a  na^-y  office  :   but  this  office  being  remov- 

■jwarchouft'.  jjj  tQ  goi-nerfet-houfe,  the    India  Company  have   ereft- 

cd  in  its  place  a  moft  magnificent   wareboufc,   in   form 

oi  an  oblong  fquare  of  about  250  ftet  by  160,  cnclof- 


koned    one   of  the    greateft    markets   in    Europe    for 
flefti    aTid    other   provifions,    as    well    as    for    leather, 
green   hides,  ,<ind  wool.      A   little  to  the  eaftward    is        « 
lh.e  Iinlin  Houfe,  built  in   J  7  26,   on   the  fpot  occupied  The  India 
by  Sir  William    Craven,   mayor  in  1610.     According^""'*- 
to  Mr  Pennant,  this  houfe   "  is  not  v.'orthy  of  the  lords 
of  Indoftan."  ,^ 

In  Broad-flreet  is  the  Banh  of  England,  a  ftone  build- Bank  of 
ing,  which  occupies  one  fide  of  Threadiieedle-ftrect.  England. 
The   ctnircj   and   the  buildjng   behind,    were   founded 
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in  the  year  1733  J  the  architeft  Geprge  Sampfun. 
-  Before  that  time  the  bufinefs  was  tranraded  in  Gro- 
cers-hall. The  front  is  a  fort  of  veilibule  ;  the  bafe 
ruftic,  the  ornamental  coluxpns  above  Ionic.  -Within 
is  a  court  leading  to  a  fecond  elegaiiy;  bui!di?ig,  which 
contains  a  hall  and  ottices,  where  the  debt  of  above 
250  millions  is  pisncluaily  difcharged.  Of  late  years 
two  wings  of  uncommon  elegance,  defigned  by  Sir 
Robert  Taylor,  have  been  added,  at  the  expence  of 
a  few  houfcs,  and  of  the  church  of  St  Chrillopher's 
le  Stocks.  "  The  name  of  the  projt6^or  of  this  national 
giory  (lays  Mr  Pennant),  was  Mr  Jraiies  Paierfon  of 
Scotland.  I'his  palladium  of  our  country  was  in 
1780  laved  from  the  fury  of  an  infamous  banditti 
by  the  virtue  of  its  citizens,  who  formed  fuddenly  a 
volunteer  company,  and  overawed  the  mifcreants  j 
wliiie  the  chief  raagillrate  fkulked  trembling  in  his 
nianfion-houfe,  and  left  his  important  charge  to  its 
fate.  This  important  building  has  ever  fince  been 
very  properly  guarded  by  tlie  military  ;  who,  in  paf- 
fing  through  the  city,  have  often  given  offence  to 
ninny  bufy  cliaraftcrs  who  would  ftrive  to  pretcrve  the 
city  rights  at  the  expence  of  the  national  deflruilion. 
A  lord  mayor  was  the  laft  who  interclkd  hirofclf  by 
applying  to  Mr  Grenville,  who  gave  him  to  under- 
(land,  that  ii  the  guards  were  not  quietly  permitted 
to  difcharge  thtir  duty,  the  back  would  be  removed 
to  Somerfet-houfe." 

At  the  extremity  of  Threadneedle-ftreet  is  Jiler- 
chant-Taylors  Hall.  In  this  flreet  alfo  is  the  South  Sea 
Honje,  firll  eOablilhed  in  1 711  for  the  purpofe  of  an 
exclufive  trade  to  the  South  fea,  and  for  fupplying 
Spar.ilh  Ameiica  with  negroes. 

Ne.ir  the  junction  of  Throgmorton-ftreet  with 
Broad-flrect  Rood  a  magnificent  houfe  built  by  Crom- 
well earl  of  ElVex ;  after  whofe  fall,  the  houie  and 
gardens  were  bought  by  the  Drapers  company.  The 
houfe  was  dellroyed  in  the  great  fire,  but  rebuilt  for  the 
ufe  of  the  company  in  a  magnificent  maniier. 

Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  that  Si  dies'' s  church  in  the 
fields,  and  a  few  houfes  to  the  weil  of  it,  in  the  year 
1600,  were  barely  feparated  from  Broad-flreet.  The 
church  is  fuppofed  to  ha%'e  belonged  to  '.n  hofpital  for 
lepers,  founded  about  the  year  1  1 17,  by  Matilda  queen 
to  Henry  I.  In  ancient  times  it  was  cuflomary  here 
to  prefent  to  malefaftors,  on  tlieir  way  to  the  gallows 
(x^hich,  about  the  year  1413,  was  removed  from 
Smithfield,  and  placed  between  St  Giles's  high-ftreet 
and  Hog-lane  (c),  a  great  bowl  of  ale,  as  the  laft 
rtfrefliment  they  were  to  rjceive  in  this  life.  On 
the  door  to  the  churchyard  is  a  curious  piece  of 
fculpture,  reprefenting  the  laft  day,  containing  an 
amazing  nimibet  of  figures,  let  up  about  the  year 
Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 
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church    was  rebuilt  in    1615. 


By  tl;c  I-^'k'^'"' 
amazing  raifing  of  the  ground  by  filth  and  vari-  "'"" 
ous  adventitious  matter,  the  floor  in  the  year  1730 
was  eight  feet  below  the  furface  acquired  in  the 
iiitervening  time.  Tl'.is  alone  made  it  necellary  to  re- 
build the  church  in  the  prefent  century.  The  firft 
flune  was  laid  in  1730;  it  was  finilhed  in  1 734,  at  the 
expence  of  10,000!. — In  the  churchyard  is  a  great 
i'quare  pit,  with  many  ro  a  s  of  colnns  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  all  expofed  to  fight  and  fmel!,  the  latter  of 
which  is  highly  offenfivc  it  not  dangerous. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  Broad  ftreet  flood  tlie  houfe  of 
the  Auguftines,  founded  by  Humphrey  Bol.un  earl 
of  Somerfet  in  1253,  for  friars  and  hermits  of  tl.e  j.j 
Augulline  order.  On  the  diflblution  of  the  leo- Wir.ch'jfte 
nafteries,  great  part  of  the  houie  was  granted  to'^"}:"'^- 
William  Lord  St  John,  afterwards  marquis  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  lord  trcafurti:,  who  founded  a  magni- 
ficent houfe  named  Winchejler-hovfe.  'I'he  weft  fend  of 
the  church  was  granted  in  1551  to  John  a  Lafco  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Germans  and  other  fugitive  Protetlauts, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  as  a  place  for  preach- 
ing. A  part  of  it  was  alfo  converted  into  a  glafs- 
houfe  for  Venice  glafs,  in  which  the  manufadlure  xvas 
carried  on  by  artilts  from  that  city,  and  patronifed  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  place  was  afterwards 
converted  into  Pinners-hall,  belonging  to  the  company 
of  pinmakers.  ,  ^ 

To  the  eaftward  of  Winchefter-ftreet  flood  the  hot^Ce  Cefliara 
of  that  very  eminent  merchant  Sir  Thomas  Grefnam,  af-  College, 
ter wards  known  by  the  name  of  Grejham  college:   (See 
GresH-\m.)      It  has  been  pulled  down  not  many  years         <;, 
ago;  ^ni.  the  Excife  Office,  a  moft  magnificent  and   atExcfle 
the  fame  time  fimple  building,  rofe   in  its  place.     I\Ir  Office. 
Pennant  informs  us,  that  from  the  5th  of  January  17S6 
to  January   jth    17S7,   the   payments   into  this   otfice 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  5,531,1 14I.  6s.  loid.  (,, 

The  Rcyal  Exchange,  which  is  the  meeting  place  of  Royal  E.^- 
the  merchants  of  London,  ftands  in  the  ward  of'^''^"g'^- 
Cornhill,  and  is  the  nneft  and  llrongeft  fabric  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1566.  Sir  Thomas  Grelham  merchant  in  London, 
made  an  offer  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens,  to  build, 
at  his  own  expence,  a  commodious  edifice  for  mer- 
cliants  to  meet  and  tranfaft  bufinefs,  provided  the  city 
would  find  him  a  convenient  fituation  for  the  fame. 
Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  that  one  Richard  Clough  a 
Wclihrnan,  originally  Sir  Thomas's  fervant,  firft  put 
him  on  this  defign  by  a  letter  from  Antwerp,  in  which 
he  reproached  the  London  merchants  with  having  no 
place  to  tranfaft  their  bufinefs,  but  walking  about  iu 
t!ie  rain,  more  like  pedlars  than  merchants.  The  ci- 
tizens, in  compliance  with  Sir  Thomas's  defire,  pur- 
B  b  chafed, 


(c)  This  late  place  of  execution,  according  to  Mr  Pennant,  was  called  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  when 
the  gentle  Mortimer  fini(hed  his  days  here,  the  Elms :  but  the  original  as  well  as  the  prefent  name  was  Ty- 
bourne  ;  not  from  lye  and  burn,  as  if  it  were  called  fo  from  the  manner  of  capital  puniihments  ;  but  from  bourne, 
the  Saxon  tvord  for  a  "  brook,"  and  Tye  the  name  of  that  brook,  which  joined  gave  name  to  a  manor  before 
the  conqueft.  Here  was  alfo  a  village  and  church  denominated  St  John  the  Evangelijl,  which  fell  to  decay, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  that  of  Mary -bourne,  corrupted  into  Mary  la-bonne.  In  1626,  Q^uoen  Henrietta 
Maria  was  compelled  by  her  priefts  to  take  a  walk  by  way  of  penance  to  Tyburn.  What  her  offence  was  we 
are  not  told  -,  but  Charles  was  fo  difgufted  at  this  infolence,  that  he  foon  after  fcnt  them  and  all  her  majefty'f 
French  fexvants  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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chafed,  for  t^ie  fum  of  3532I.  So  houfes  in  the  two 
alleys  called  New  St  Chrljlophr's  and  Sivan-al/ey,  lead- 
ing out  of  Coi-nhill  into  Threadneedle-llreet.  The 
materials  of  thofe  houfes  were  fold  for  478I.  and  the 
j;round,  when  cleared,  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Grediam,  who,  accompanied  by  feveral  aldermen,  laid 
the  firfl  brick  of  the  new  building  on  the  7th  of  June 
that  year.  Each  alderman  alfo  laid  his  brick,  and 
left  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  workmen ;  who  fet  about 
it  with  fuch  aliiduity  and  refolution,  that  the  whole 
fabric  was  roofed  by  the  month  of  November  1567, 
and  was  foon  after  completed  under  the  name  of  the 
Burfe.  This  building  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the 
fire  in  1666;  and  in  its  place  the  prefent  magnificent 
flrufture  was  erefled  at  the  expence  of  8o,oool. 
which  ftands  upon  a  plat  of  ground  203  feet  in  length 
and  171  in  breath,  containing  an  area  in  the  middle, 
of  61  fquare  perches,  furrounded  with  a  fubftantial 
and  regular  ftone  building,  wrought  in  ruftic.  It  has 
two  front?,  north  and  fouth,  each  of  which  is  a  piaz- 
za;  and  in  the  centre  are  the  grand  entrances  into 
the  area,  under  a  very  lofty  and  noble  arch.  The 
fouth  front  in  Cornhill  is  the  principal ;  on  each  fide 
of  which  are  Corinthian  demi-colurans,  fupporting  a 
compafs  pediment;  and,  in  the  intercolumniation  on 
each  fide,  in  the  front  next  the  ftreet,  is  a  niche,  with 
the  ftatues  of  King  Char'es  I.  and  II.  in  Roman  ha- 
bits, and  well  executed.  Over  the  aperture,  on  the 
cornice  between  the  two  pediments,  are  the  king's 
arms  in  relievo;  on  each  fide  of  this  entrance  is  a 
range  of  mndows  placed  between  demi-columns  and 
pilafters  of  the  compofite  order,  above  which  runs  a 
baluftrade.  This  building  is  56  feet  high  ;  and  from 
the  centre,  in  this  front,  rifes  a  lanthorn  and  turret 
178  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  vane  of  gilt 
brafs  made  in  the  (hape  of  a  gralhopper,  the  creft 
of  Sir  Thomas  Greiliam's  arms.  The  north  front  in 
Threadneedle-ftreet  is  adorned  with  pilafters  of  the 
compofite  order ;  but  has  neither  columns  nor  ftatues 
en  the  outfide  ;    and   has  triangular,  inftead   of  com- 
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pafs,  pediii'iCUt^.  The  inCde  of  the  area  is  alfo  fur- 
rounded  with  piazzas,  forming  ambulatories  for  mer-  ^ 
chants,  &c.  to  flielter  themfelves  from  the  weather, 
when  met  there  upon  bufinefs.  Above  the  arches 
of  this  piazza  is  an  entablature  with  curious  orna- 
ments :  and  on  the  cornice  a  range  of  pilafters  with 
an  entablature  extending  round,  and  a  compafs  pedi- 
ment  in  the  middle  of  the  cornice  of  each  of  the  four 
fides.  Under  the  pediment  on  the  north  fide  are  the 
king's  arms ;  on  the  fouth,  the  city's  arms  j  on  the 
eaft,  Sir  Thomas  GrelTiam's  arms  ;  and  on  the  well, 
the  merceis  arms,  with  their  refpeflive  enrichments. 
In  thefe  intercolumns  are  24  niches,  20  of  which  are 
filled  with  the  ftatues  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land. Under  thefe  piazzas,  within  the  area,  are  28 
niches,  all  vacant  but  that  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
ftiam's  ftatue  is  placed  in  the  north-weft  angle,  and 
that  in  the  fouth-weft,  uhere  the  ftatue  of  Sir  John 
Barnard  was  placed  in  his  lifetime  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  exprcfs  their  fenfe  of  his  merit.  The  centre 
of  this  area  alfo  is  ornamented  with  a  ftatue  of  King 
Charles  II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  ftanding  upon  a  marble 
pedeftal  about  eight  feet  high,  and  encompafled  with 
iron  rails  ;  which  pedeftal  is  enriched  on  the  fouth 
fide  with  an  imperial  crown,  a  fceptre,  fword,  palm- 
branches,  and  other  decorations,  with  a  very  flattering 
infcription  to  the  king.  On  the  \veft  fide  is  a  Cupid 
cut  in  relievo,  refting  his  right  hand  on  a  lliield,  with 
the  arms  of  France  and  England  quartered,  and  hold- 
ing a  rofe  in  his  left  hand.  On  the  north  fide  is  an- 
other Cupid  fupporting  a  fliield,  with  the  arms  of 
Ireland ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  are  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land, with  a  Cupid  holding  a  thiftle ;  all  done  in  re- 
lievo :  the  whole  executed  by  that  able  ftatuary  Mr 
Gibbon. 

In  this  area,  merchants,  and  fuch  as  have  bufinefs 
with  them,  meet  every  day  at  change  hours  ;  and  for 
the  more  regular  and  readier  defpatch  of  bufinefs,  they 
difpofe  of  themfelves  into  feparate  walks,  according  to 
the  following  plan. 
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In  building  this  expenfiva  llruclure  there  wa?  an  eye 
not  only  to  magnificence,  and  to  accommodate  tlie 
merchants,  but  alio  to  reimburfe  the  expence.  For 
this  realon  a  gallery  was  built  over  the  four  lides  of 
the  Royal  Exchange.  This  was  divided  into  200  (hops, 
which  were  let  out  to  haberdalhers,  milliners,  &c.  and 
which  for  fevera!  years  were  well  occupied.  But  thefe 
fliops  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  deferted,  and  the 
galleries  are  let  out  to  the  Royal  Exchange  AlTurance- 
OrBce,  the  Merchant-feamen's  Office,  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, and  to  auctioneers,  &c.  Under  the  whole  area 
there  are  the  fineft  dry  vaults  that  can  be  found  any- 
where, which  are  let  out  to  the  Eall- India  Company 
to  depolite  their  pepper.  In  the  turret  is  a  good  clock 
with  four  dials,  which  is  well  regulated  every  day,  fo 
that  it  becomes  a  ftandard  of  time  to  all  the  mercan- 
tile part  of  the  town  ;  and  it  goes  with  chimes  at 
three,  fix,  nine,  and  twelve  o'clock,  playing  upon 
twelve  bells.  The  outfide  of  this  grand  fabric  fuflfers 
very  much  in  its  elegance  from  the  Ihops  that  furround 
it,  and  are  built  within  its  walls  ;  and  which  are  occu- 
pied by  bookfellers,  toymen,  cutlers,  hofiers,  watch- 
makers, &c. 

South   of  the  Royal  Exchange,   and  near  the  well 

.  extremity  of  Lombard-ftreet,  is  the  Genera/  Poft  Office^ 
which  is  a  handfome  and  commodious  building. 

In  Walbrook  ward  is  the  Manfion-hoiife,  for  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  lord  mayor.      This  edifice  was  begun  in 

'  1739,  and  finilhed  in  1753.  It  is  built  of  Portland 
ftone,  with  a  portico  of  fix  tluted  columns,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  in  the  front.  The  bafement  ftory 
is  very  malTy,  and  conClfs  of  ruftic  work  ;  in  the  centre 
of  it  is  the  door,  \,hich  leads  to  the  kitchen,  cellars, 
and  other  offices.  On  each  fide  rifes  a  flight  of  fteps, 
leading  up  to  the  portico,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  principal  entry.  The  fione  balullrade  of  the  flairs 
is  continued  along  the  front  of  the  portico,  and  the 
columns  fupport  a  large  angular  pediment,  adorned 
with  a  group  of  figures  in  has  relief,  reprefenting  the 
dignity  and  opulence  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  an 
extremely  heavy  building,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  its 
depth  is  the  long  fide,  having  feveral  magnificent  apart- 
ments, which  are  not,  however,  well  lighted,  on  account 
of  the  houfes  that  furround  it. 

J  Behind  the  Manfion-houfe  is  St  Stephen's  Church, 
in  Walbrook,  juflly  reputed  the  mafterpiece  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  is  faid  to  ex- 
ceed every  modem  flruilure  in  the  world  in  proportion 
and  elegance. 

The  Manfior;-houfe,  and  many  adjacent  buildings, 
Hand  on  the  place  where  the  Stocks-market  once  flood. 
This  took  its  name  from  a  pair  of  flocks  creeled  near 
the  fpot  in  1 281  ;  and  was  the  great  market  of  London 
for  provifions  during  many  centuries. 

In  this  ward  is  fituatcd  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
pieces  of  antiquity  in  London.  It  is  a  great  ftonr, 
now  ftanding  in  a  cafe  on  the  north  fide  of  Canon- 
flrcet,  clofe  under  the  fouth  wall  of  St  Swithin's 
church.  It  is  called  London-Jlone  ;  and  was  formerly 
pitched  edgeways  on  the  other  fide  of  the  flreet,  oppo- 
fite  to  where  it  now  (lands,  fixed  deeply  in  the  ground, 
and  flrongly  faflened  with  iron  bars  ;  but  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  wheel-carriages  it  was  removed  to  its  pre- 
fent  fituation.  This  (lone  is  mentioned  fo  early  as 
the  time  of  AthclUan,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,   and 


has  been  carefully  prefcrved  from  age  to  nge.     Of  the     tonJu:; 
original  caufe  of  its  ereiSlion  no  memorial  remains ;  but  '— v— ' 
it  is  conjetlured,  that  as  Loudon  was  a  Roman   city, 
this  (lone  might   be  the  centre,  and  might  ferve  as  an 
objeil  from  which   the  diilance  ivas  'computed   to  the 
other  conCderable  cities  or  flations  in  the  province.  g. 

In  Dowgate  ward  is   a  noted  academy,   called  Alcr-  Mcrchant- 
chanl-Taij/ors  School,  from  its   having  been  founded  by  ''•»>lors 
the   merchant-taylors  company,  in   the  year  1561.    -It^^''""'" 
was  deflroyed  by  the  fire   of  London  in  1666,  but  was 
rebuilt,  and   is   a   very   large  ftruclure,  with  commodi- 
ous apartments   for  the  mailers  and  ulhers,  and  a  fine 
library.      Sir  Thomas  White,   lord  mayor   of  this   city, 
having  founded  St  John's  college  in  Oxford   in   1557, 
appointed    this    fchool  as  a  feminary  for  it,  and  efla- 
blilhed    at   Oxford  46  fellowlhips  for  fcholars  elefted 
from  this  fchool.  gj 

The  church  of  St  Many  Ic  Bo-u,  in  Cordwainers-  St  Mary  is 
ftreet  w-ard,  is  the  molt  eminent  parochial  church  in  the  How. 
city.  It  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ;  and  being  the  firfl  church  the  fteeple 
of  which  was  embelliftied  with  ftone  arches  or  bows, 
took  thence  its  denomination  of  le  Bow.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  fire  of  1666,  but  foon  afterwards  rebuilt. 
The  fteeple  of  this  church  is  reckoned  the  moft  beauti- 
ful of  its  kind  in  Europe.  g 

In  Cheap  ward  is  Guildhall,  or  the  townhoufe  of GuildlialU 
London.  This  was  originally  built  in  141  I,  but  fo 
damaged  by  the  great  fire  already  mentioned,  as  to 
be  rebuilt  in  1669.  The  front  has  a  Gothic  appear- 
ance ;  and  this  charader  is  alfo  due  to  the  two  gi- 
gantic effigies  which  ftand  within  the  hall.  The  hall 
is  153  feet  long,  50  broad,  and  H  high,  adorned  with 
the  royal  arms,  and  thofe  of  the  city  and  its  compa- 
nies, as  ivell  as  with  feveral  portraits  of  Enghlh  fove- 
reigns  and  judges.  In  this  building  are  many  apart- 
ments for  tranfacling  the  bufinefs  of  the  city,  befides 
one  for  each  of  the  judicial  courts,  namely,  that  of  the 
King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer.         70 

In  the  year  1246  Cheapfide  was  an  open  field,  Chc^pC'de. 
named  Cro-wn field,  from  an  inn  ivith  the  Cgn  of  the 
crown.  At  that  time,  and  even  for  200  years  after- 
wards, none  of  the  ftreets  of  London  were  paved  ex- 
cepting Thames-ftreet,  and  from  Ludgate-hill  to  Cha- 
ring-Crofs.  ^j 

Goldfmhhs  Hall  ftands  in  Fofter-lane,  which   opens  Goldliniths 
into  the   weft  end   of  Cheapfide. — In   this   lane   alio  is'^^U- 
St   Martin's   le  Grand,  which,  though  furrounded  by  -,  „^^„ 
the    city,    was    yet    lubjecl,    near  three  centuries,    to  1   Grand. 
Weftminfter  Abbey.      A  fine  college  was  built  here 
in   700   by  Wythred  king  of  Kent  ;    and,    about  the 
year    iOj6,    rebuilt  and  chiefly   endowed   by    Ingelric 
and  Edward,  two  noble  brothers.    In  ic68,  it  was  con- 
firmed and  made  independent  of  every  other  ecclefiafti- 
cal  jurifdiction,  even  that  of  the   pope  hirafelf  not  ex- 
cepted ;  and  its   privileges  were  confirmed  by  fucceed- 
ing   monarchs.      It   was   govenied  by   a  dean,    and  a 
number  of  fecular  canons.     In  this  juiifdiclion  a  mag- 
nificent church  was  erefled,  but  pulled  down  in  1548, 
when  the  college  was  furrendercd  ;  after  which  a  tavern 
was  erecled  on  the  fpot. 

A  little  to  the  weflward  of  Mary  le   Bow  churcli  -^^  ^,\„i^ 
(in  the  adjoining  ward),   flood  t1ie   Crofs  and  Conduit  ^ni  (X't 
in  the  middle  of  the   ftreet.     The  former  was  built  by  ''"it- 
Edward  I.  in  1  290,  in  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor, 
B  b  »  whole 
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whofe  body  ^\'as  refied  on  tlial  fpot  in  its  way  to  be 
buried.  Originally  it  had  the  ftutue  of  the  queen  at 
full  length,  rcfembling  exaftly  that  at  Northampton. 
Having  at  length  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1441  by  John  Hutherby  mayor  of  the  city,  at  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  feveral  citizens,  being  now  orKaraented  with 
various  image*;,  as  thofe  of  the  Refurrection,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  &.c.  As  the  magnificent  proceinons  took 
this  road,  it  was  new  gilt  at  every  public  entry.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  images  gave  fo  much  offence, 
i'liat  it  was  thought  proper  to  fu'oftitute  that  pf  Diana 
in  place  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This,  however,  was 
refented  by  Q^ueen  Elizabeth,  who  offered  a  reward 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  offenders.  As  (be  imagined 
that  a  crofs,  the  fymbol  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
could  not  juftly  give  offence  to  any  profeffor  of  that 
religion,  flie  ordered  a  crofs  to  be  placed  on  the  fum- 
mit  and  gilt  ;  but  in  1643,  the  parliament  ordered  the 
demolition  of  all  crofles  and  other  marks  of  Romiih  fu- 
perftition. 

Splendid  tournaments  were  held  between  the  Crofs 
and  Sopers-lane  in  the  year  133  I  ;  but  as  Oueen  Phi- 
lippa  and  a  great  number  of  other  ladies,  dreifed  in  rich 
Etiire,  were  fitting  on  the  upper  fcaffolding  to  behold 
the  fports,  the  feat  gave  way,  and  they  fuddenly  fell 
down  among  the  knights  and  others  who  flood  below  •, 
many  of  whom  were  grievouily  hurt.  The  carpenters 
were  faved  from  punifliment  by  tlie  interctffion  of  the 
r-ueen  ;  but  the  king,  to  prevent  accidents  of  the  like 
nature,  ordered  a  building  of  ftone  to  be  erected  near 
Eovv  cliurch,  from  whence  the  queen  and  other  ladies 
might  behold  fuch  fpecfacles  in  fafety.  This  w^s  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  till  the  year  1410,  when  Henry  IV. 
granted  it  to  certain  mercers,  who  converted  it  into 
fliops,  warehoufes,  and  other  places  neceffary  for  their 
trade. 

A  fmall  diftance  eaftward  from  the  Crofs  flood  the 
Conduit,  which  ferved  to  fill  the  leffer  ones  with  wa- 
ter brought  by  pipes  from  Paddington. — This  flood  on 
the  fpot  where  the  old  conduit  was  fituated,  which  was 
founded  in  1285,  conftrufled  of  ftone  lined  with  lead, 
and  rebuilt  in  1479  ^V  Thomas  Ilan,  one  of  the  fheriffs. 
On  fome  grand  occafions,  thefe  conduits  have  been 
made  to  run  with  claret ;  as  at  the  coronation  of  Anna 
Bullen. 

On  the  north  fide  of  CheapCde  flood  the  Hofpilal  of 
St  Thomas  of  Aeon,  founded  by  Fitz-Theobald  de  Hel- 
les,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  Cfter  to  the  famous  Thomas 
a  Becket.  The  hofpital  was  built  20  years  after  the 
murder  of  Thomas ;  and  fuch  was  his  reputation  for 
fanftity,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  him  even  before  he 
was  canonized,  and  that  in  conjunflion  with  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  herfelf.  The  whole  was  granted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  company  of  mercers.  It  was 
deflroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  i666  ;  but  rebuilt  by  the 
mercers  company,  who  ^have  their  hall  here. — Imme- 
diately to  the  eaft  is  a  narrow  iireet  called  the  Old 
jfezvry,  which  took  its  name  from  a  great  fynagogue 
''  which   flood  here  till  the  Jews  were  expelled  the  king- 


dom in   I  29 1 .     .'Yfter  them  an  order  of  friars  named    Lordon. 

Fratres  defacca,  or  de  penilenda,  took  pofieiriun  of  the  ' v— — 

fynagogue  :  and  in  1 3  05,  Robert  Fitzwaller,  the  great 
banner  bearer  of  the  city,  requelled  th^t  the  friars 
might  aflign  it  to  him  ;  the  realbn  of  which  probably 
was,  that  it  flood  near  to  his  houfe,  which  ivas  fitu- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prefent  Grocers-hall. 
The  chapel  was  bought  by  the  grocers  from  Fitzwaltcr 
in  1 41 1  for  320  marks. 

In  Bafliihaw  or  Bafinghall  ward,  is  BfachvcU  01  ^^^^^y^ 
Bakewell  hall,  which  adjoins  to  Guildliall,  and  is  the  liaU. 
greateft  mart  of  woollen  cloth  in  the  world.  It  was 
purchafed  of  King  Richard  II.  by  the  city  ;  and  has 
ever  fince  been  ufed  as  a  weekly  market  for  broad  and 
narrow  woollen  cloths,  brought  out  of  the  cour.try. 
Formerly  proclamations  were  iflued  to  compel  people  to 
bring  their  goods  into  the  hall,  to  prevent  deceit  in 
the  manufactures,  which  might  be  productive  of  dtf- 
credit  in  foreign  markets,  and  likewife  be  the  means 
of  defrauding  the  poor  children  of  Chrili's  hofpital  of 
part  of  the  revenue  which  arofe  from  the  hallage  of 
this  great  magazine.  It  fuffered  in  the  general  devafta- 
tion  in  1666;  but  was  rebuilt  in  1672,  and  is  now 
a  fpacious  edifice,  with  a  flone  front  adorned  with  co- 
lumns. 

Cripplegate  ward  is  remarkable  for  a  college,  -  called  ^  ■  . ,  . 
Sion  College,  founded  in  1627,  on  the  fite  of  Elfing- \ 
hofpital  (d)  or  priorj-,  by  Dr  Thomas  White,  vicar  ci 
St  Dunflan's  in  the  Weil,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  London  clergy ;  and  with  alms  houl'es,  under  their 
care,  for  20  poor  perfons,  10  men  and  10  women.  In 
the  year  163  I,  a  charter  was  procured  for  incorporatinvj 
the  clergy  of  London,  by  which  tliey  were  conftitutcd 
fellows  of  the  college ;  and  out  of  the  incumbents  are 
annually  elefted,  on  Tuefday  three,  weeks  after  Eafler, 
^a  prefident,  two  deans,  and  four  afliflants,  who  are 
to  meet  quarterly,  to  hear  a  Latin  fermon,  and  after- 
ivards  be  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  college-hall  at 
the  expence  of  the  foundation.  John  Simpfon,  rei5lor 
of  St  Olaves,  who  fuperintended  the  building,  added, 
at  his  own  expence,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fludious  part  of 
the  London  clergy,  a  library  1 20  feet  long,  and  amply 
filled  with  bocks. 

In  this  ivard  is  a  hall  which  belonged  to  the  com-  ^^^ 
pany  of  barber-furgeons,  the  profeflions  of  barber  and  jj^n 
furgeon  being  formerly  esercifed  by  the  fame  petfon. 
It  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  and  the 
upper  end  is  formed  out  of  one  of  the  towers  or  bar- 
bicans of  I^ondon  wall.  The  anatomical  theatre  is 
elliptical,  and  very  finely  contrived.  This  hall  is  now 
called  Barbers  hall ;  the  furgeons,  who  difdained  to  be 
any  longer  affociated  with  their  ancient  brethren,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  feparate  charter,  and  built  therafelves 
a  new  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

Farringdon    ward    within,     is    diflinguiflied  by  the  j^  pj,',, 
moft  magnificent   Proteflant  church   in   the  world,  the  cathedr*!. 
cathedral  of  .9/  Paul.     The  bert  authority  we  have  for 
the  origin  of  this  church,  is   frcim  its  great  reflorer  Sir 
Chriflopher  Wren.     His  opinion  that  there  had  been 


("d)  This  was  founded  by  William  Elfing  mercer  in  1329  (on  the  fite  of  a  decayed  nunnery),  for  the  fup- 
port  of  100  blind  men.  He  afterwards  changed  it'  into  a  priory,  and  became  himfelf  the  firft  prior,  who  with 
four  carions-tegular  were  to  fuperintend  the  mifcrable  ebjefls. 
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a  rl'urch  en  this  fpot,  built  by  the  ChrilVans  in  the 
•  time  of  the  Romans,  was  confirmed  :  when  he  fearch- 
cd  tor  the  foundations  for  his  oim  defign,  he  met 
with  thofc  of  the  original  prejbyterium,  or  femicircular 
chancel,  of  the  old  church.  They  confiiled  only  of 
Kentilh  rabble  fione,  artfully  worked,  nnd  confolidated 
with  exceedingly  hard  mortar,  in  the  Ro:n-)n  manner, 
much  excelling  the  fuperltrufture.  He  explodes  the 
notion  of  there  having  been  here  a  temple  of  Diana, 
and  the  dilcovery  of  the  horns  of  animals  uied  in  the 
facrifices  to  that  goddcfs,  on  which  the  opinion  had 
been  founded,  no  fuch  having  been  difcovered  in  all- his 
fcarches. 

The  firft  church  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed 
in  the  Dioclefian  perfecution,  and  to  have  been  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Conllantlne.  This  was  again 
demoliihed  by  the  pagan  Saxons ;  and  reftored,  in 
603,  by  Sebert,  a  petty  prince,  ruling  in  thefe  parts, 
under  Ethel'.jert  king  of  Kent,  the  firft  Chrillian 
monarch  of  the  Saxon  race  ;  who,  at  the  inftance  of 
St  Auguftine,  appointed  M-litus  the  firft  bilhop  of 
London.  Erken-.vald,  the  Ln  of  King  Offa,  fourth 
in  fucceflion  from  Melitus,  Qrnamented  his  cathedral 
very  highly,  and  improved  the  revenues  with  his  own 
patrimony.  He  was  moft  defervedly  canonized  :  for 
the  very  litter,  in  which  he  was  carried  in  his  laft  ill- 
nefs,  continued  many  centuries  to  cure  fevers  by  the 
touch  ;  and  the  very  chips,  carried  to  the  fick,  reftored 
them  to  health  ! 

When  the  city  of  London  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  in 
1086,  this  church  was  burnt  5  the  bilhop  Mauritius 
began  to  rebuild  it,  and  laid  the  foundations,  which 
remained  till  its  fecond  dellruclion,  from  the  fame 
caufe,  in  the  laft  century.  Notwithftanding  Mauri- 
tius lived  twenty  years  after  he  had  begun  this  pious 
work,  and  BiQiop  Beauvages  enjoyed  the  fee  twenty 
more,  yet  fuch  wa^  the  grandeur  of  the  defign,  that 
it  remained  unfiniihed.  The  firft  had  the  ruins  of 
the  Palatine  Tower  beftowed  on  him,  as  materials  for 
the  building  ;  and  Henry  L  beftowed  on  Beauvaoes 
part  of  the  ditch  belonging  to  the  Tower,  which, 
with  purchafes  made  by  himfelf,  enabled  him  to  en- 
clofe  the  whole  with  a  wall.  The  fame  monarch  grant- 
ed, befides,  that  every  itip  which  brought  ftone  for  the 
church,  (hould  be  exempted  from  toll  j  he  gave  him 
alfo  all  the  great  filli  taken  in  his  precinfts,  except  the 
tongues ;  and,  laftly,  he  fecured  to  hira  and  his  fuccef- 
for  the  delicious  tvthes  gf  all  his  venifon  in  the  county 
of  Effex.^ 

The  ftyle  of  the  ancient  cathedral  was  a  moft  beau- 
tiful Gothic  ;  over  the  eaft  end  was  an  elegant  cir- 
cular window  ;  alterations  were  made    in   the   ends  of 


the  two  tranfepts,  fo  that  their  form  is   not  delivcicd    T-o-rJ""- 
down  to  us  in   the  ancient  plans  ;  and  fiorn  thj  central  * 

tower  rofc  a  lofty  and  moft  graceful  fpire.  The  dimen- 
fions,  as  taken  in  1309,  were  thefe:  The  length  li.t 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  j  the  breadth  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  th.e  height  of  the  roof  of  the  weft  part,  from 
the  floor,  one  hundred  and  two ;  of  the  eaft  part,  a 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  j  of  the  tower,  two  hundred 
and  fixty  •,  of  the  fpiie,  which  was  made  of  wood  cover- 
ed with  lead,  two  hundred  and  feventy-four.  Tiie 
whole  fpace  the  church  occupied  was  three  acres,  three 
roods,  and  twenty-one  perches. 

We  may  be  al>  .lilied  at  this  amazing  building,  and 
naturally  inquire  what  fund  could  fupply  money  to 
fupport  fo  vaft  an  expence.  But  monarchs  rcfigncd 
their  reveimes  refulting  from  the  culloms  due  for  the 
materials,  which  were  brought  to  the  adjacent  wharfs  j 
they  furnilhed  wood  from  the  royal  forells  :  prelates 
gave  up  much  of  .their  revenues ;  and,  what  was  more 
than  all,  by  the  pious  bait  of  indul.^ences,  and  remif- 
fions  of  penance,  brought  in  from  the  good  people  of 
this  realm  moft  amazing  fums.  Pope  Innocent  HI. 
in  1252,  gave  a  releafe  of  fixty  days  penance;  the 
archbilhop  of  Cologne  gave,  a  few  years  before,  a  re- 
laxation of  fifty  days ;  and  Boniface  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  forty  days.  ^ 

_  The  high  altar  dazzled  with  gems  and  gold,  the 
gifts  of  its  numerous  votaries.  John  king  of  France, 
when  prifoner  in  England,  firft  paying  his  refpeCls  to 
St  Erkenwald's  Ihrine,  offered  four  bafons  of  gold  : 
and  the  gifts  at  the  obfequies  of  princes,  foreign  and 
Britifh,  were  of  iramenfe  value.  On  the  day  of  the 
converfion  of  the  tutelar  faint,  the  charities  were  pro- 
digious, -firft  to  the  fouls,  when  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days  pardon  was  given,  mere  pwnitentibu!^  conirilis  ei 
confejis;  and,  by  order  of  Henry  IH.  fifteen  hundred 
tapers  were  placed  in  the  church,  and  fifteen  thoullinj 
poor  people  fed  in  the  churchyard. 

The  holinefs  of  this  place  did  not  prevent  thieves 
and  profligates  of  all  denominations  froni  lurking  within 
the  precinfts,  and  committing,  under  the  favour  of  the 
night,  murders  and  every  fort  of  crime.  Edward  L 
gave  the  dean  and  canons  perraifTion  to  cnclofc  the 
whole  within  a  wall  ;  and  to  have  gates  to  be  Ihut 
every  night,  to  exclude  all  diforderly  people,  \^'ithin 
thefe  walls,  on  the  north-weft  fide,  was  the  bifliop's. 
palace.  Froiffart  tells  us,  that  after  the  great  tour- 
nament in  Sraithfield,  King  Edward  HL  and  his  queen 
lodged  here,  on  occafion  of  their  nuptials  (e). — In 
1561,  the  noble  fpire  was  totally  burnt  by  lightning, 
and  never  reftored. 

In  confequeuce  of  the  refolutions  taken  in  1620,  by 
James  I. 


(e)  Before  this  cathedral  was  the  famous  Paulas  Crofs,  a  pulpit  formed  of  wood,  mounted  upon  flcps  of 
ftone,  and  covered  with  lead,  in  which  the  moft  eminent  divines  were  appointed  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the 
forenoon.  To  tins  place,  the  court,  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  principal,  citizens,  ufed-  to  relbrt.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  congregation  fat  in  the  open  air  ;  the  king  and  his  train  had  covered  galleries  j  and  the  bet- 
ter lort  of  people  were  alfo  proteflcd  from  the  injury  of  the  weather  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  ftood  expofed  in 
the  open  air:  for  which  reafon  the  preacher  went  in  very  bad  weather  to  a  place  called  the  Shrouds;  a  covered 
fpace  on  the  fide  of  the  church,  to  proted  the  congregation  in  inclement  feafons.  Confiderabie  contributions  were 
railed  among  the  nobility  and  citizens,  to  fupport  fuch  preachers  as  were  (as  was  often  the  cafe)  called  to  town 
from  cither  of  the  univerfities.  In  particular,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ordered  that  every  preacher,  who 
came  from  a  diftance,  ftiould  be  freely  ^accommodated,  during  five  days,  with  fwect  and  convenient  lodgings,  fire, 

candle, . 
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T.r.nJ.o:>.  James  I.  to  repair  the  cathedral,  the  celebrated  Inigo 
'  v"""  Jones  was  appointed  to  the  work.  But  it  was  not  at- 
tempted till  the  year  1633,  when  Laud  laid  the  firft 
flone,  and  Inigo  the  fourth.  That  great  architeft 
begun  witli  a  moft  notorious  impropriety,  giving  to 
the  weft  end  a  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  beau- 
tiful indeed,  to  this  ancient  Gothic  pile  ;  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  two  tranfepts  Gothic  fronts  in  a  moft  hor- 
rible ilyle.  The  great  fire  made  way  for  the  reftoring 
of  this  magnificent  pile  in  its  prefent  noble  form  by 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  an  architedt  worthy  of  fo  great 
a  defign. 

It  is  built  of  fine  Portland  ftone,  in  form  of  a  crofs. 
On  the  outfide  are  two  ranges  of  pilafters,  confifting 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  each  ;  the  lower  range  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  upper  of  the  compofite. 
The  fpaces  between  the  arches  of  the  windows  and 
the  architrave  of  the  lower  order,  are  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  curious  enrichments,  as  are  alfo  thofe 
above.  On  the  north  fide  is  a  portico,  the  afcent  to 
which  is  by  twelve  fteps  of  black  marble,  and  its  dome 
fupported  by  fix  verj'  large  columns.  Over  the  dome 
is  a  pediment,  the  face  of  which  is  engraved  with  the 
royal  arms,  regalia,  and  other  ornaments.  On  the 
fouth  is  a  portico,  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  twenty- 
five  fteps,  and  its  dome  fupported  by  fix  columns,  cor- 
refponding  with  thofe  on  the  north  fide.  The  weft 
front  is  graced  with  a  moft  magnificent  portico,  fup- 
ported by  twelve  lofty  Corinthian  columns :  over  thefe 
are  eight  columns  of  the  compofite  order,  which  fup- 
port  a  noble  pediment,  cro^vned  with  its  acroteria,  and 
in  this  pediment,  is  the  hiftory  of  St  Paul's  converlion, 
boldly  carved  in  bas  relief.  The  afcent  to  this  portico 
is  by  a  flight  of  fteps  of  black  marble,  extending  the 
tvhole  length  of  the  portico  ;  and  over  each  corner  of 
the  weft  front  is  a  beautiful  turret.  A  vaft  dome,  or 
cupola,  rifes  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  Twenty 
feet  above  the  roof  of  the  church  is  a  circular  range 
of  thirty-two  columns  with  niches,  placed  exaftly 
againft  others  within.  Thefe  are  terminated  by  their 
entablature,  which  fupports  a  handfome  gallery,  adorn- 
ed with  a  ftone  baluftrade.  Above  the  columns  laft 
mentioned  is  a  range  of  pilafters,  with  windows  be- 
tween them  :  and  from  the  entablature  of  thefe,  the 
diameter  of  the  dome  gradually  decreafes.  On  the 
fummit  of  the  dome  is  an  elegant  balcony,  from  the 
centre  of  which  runs  a  beautiful  lanthorn,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns.  The  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  copper  ball,  fupporting  a  crofs,  both  finely  gilt. 
Within,  the  cupola  ftands  on  eight  ftupendous  pillars, 
curioufty  adorned  :  the  roof  of  the  choir  is  fupported 
by  fix  pillars,  and  that  of  the  church  by  two  ranges. 
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confifting  of  tv.'enty   more.     The   roof  of  the  church    Lone!. 
and  choir  is  adorned  with  arches  and  fpacious  periphe-         v 
ries  of  enrichments,  admirably  carved  in  ftone.      Quite 
round  the  infide  of  the  cupola,  there  is  a  whifpering 
iron   balcony,   or    gallery,  the  top  of  which  is  richly- 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhlll, 

The  firft  ftone  of  this  fuperb  edifice  was  laid  on 
June  21,  1675  J  ^"^  ^^^  building  was  completed  in 
1710  ;  but  the  whole  decorations  were  not  finiftied  till 
1723,  It  was  a  moft  Angular  circumftance,  that,  not- 
withrtanding  it  was  35  years  in  building,  it  was  begun 
and  finiftied  by  one  architeft,  and  under  one  prelate, 
Henry  Compton  biftiop  of  London.  The  church  of 
St  Peter's  was  135  years  in  building,  in  the  reigns  of 
19  popes,  and  went  through  the  hands  of  twelve  archi- 
tects. It  is  not,  as  often  miftaken,  built  after  the  mo- 
del of  that  famous  temple  :  it  is  the  entire  conception 
of  our  great  countryman,  and  has  been  preferred  in 
fome  refpecls,  by  a  judicious  writer,  to  even  the  Ro- 
man Bafilica.  Its  dimenfions  are  lefs.  The  compa- 
rative view  is  given  in  the  Parentalia,  and  copied  in 
London  and  its  Environs.  The  height  of  St  Peter's, 
to  the  top  of  the  crofs,  is  437  feet  and  an  half;  that 
of  St  Paul's  340  feet  ;  fo  that,  from  its  fituation,  it  is 
lofty  enough  to  be  feen  from  the  fea.  The  length 
of  the  firft  is  7  29  feet ;  of  the  latter,  500.  The  great- 
eft  breadth  of  St  Peter's  is  364-,  of  St  Paul's,  J  80. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  I.  the  body 
of  this  cathedral  was  the  common  refort  of  the  poli- 
ticians, the  news-mongers,  and  idle  in  general.  It 
was  called  Paij/^s  wa/k ;  and  is  mentioned  in  the  old 
plays  and  other  books  of  the  times. 

Nothwithftanding  the  magnificence  of  this  noble  pile, 
however,  it  is  remarked  to  have  many  defefts.  Its 
fituation  is  fuch,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  at  a  diftance. 
The  divifion  of  the  porticos,  and  the  whole  ftrufture, 
into  two  ftories  on  tlie  outfide,  certainly  indicates  a  Hke 
divifion  within,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fault. 
1  he  dome,  it  has  alio  been  obferved,  bears  too  great  a 
proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  pile,  and  ought  to  have 
been  raifed  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  ;  be- 
fidcs  that,  there  ought  to  have  been  t\vo  fteeples  at  the 
eaft  end,  to  correlpond  with  thofe  at  the  weft.  On 
entering  this  churcli,  we  inftantly  perceive  an  obvious 
deficiency,  not  only  of  elevation  but  length,  to  aflift 
the  perfpedlive ;  and  the  columns  are  heavy  and  clumly, 
rather  encumbering  the  profpeft  than  enriching  it. 

St  Paul's  occupies  an  area  of  fix  acres,  and  is  railed 
all  round  with  iron  baluilrades,  each  about  five  feet 
and  a  half  high,  fixed  on  a  dwarf  wall  of  hewn 
ftone.  In  the  weft  end  of  this  area  is  a  marble  ftatue 
of  Q^ueen  Anne,  holding  a  fceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a 
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candle,  and  all  neceffaries.  And  notice  was  given  by  the  biftiop  of  London,  to  the  preacher  appointed  by  him,  of 
the  place- he  was  to  repair  to. 

We  hear  of  this  being  in  ufe  as  early  as  the  year  I  259.  It  was  ufed,  as  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  not  only  for 
the  inftrudion  of  mankind  by  the  doflrine  of  the  preacher,  but  for  every  purpofe  political  or  ecclefiaftical  ;  for 
giving  force  to  oaths,  for  proroulging  of  laws,  or  rather  the  royal  pleafure,  for  the  emiftion  of  papal  bulls, 
for  anathematizing  finners,  for  benediftions,  for  expofing  of  penitents  under  cenfure  of  the  church,  for  recan- 
tations, for  the  private  ends  of  the  ambitious,  and  for  the  defaming  of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
crowned  heads. 

It  was  demolifhed  in  1643  ^Y  order  of  parliament,  executed  by  the  willing  hands  of  Ifaac  Pennington  the 
fanatical  lord  mayor  of  that  year,  who  died  in  the  Tower  a  convifted  regicide. 
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globe  in  the  other,  furrounded  with  four  emblematical 
'  figures  reprefenting  Great  Britain,  France,  Ireland, 
and  America. 

Beiides  very  large  contributions  for  carrying  on 
this  edifice,  the  parliament  granted  a  duty  on  fea-coal, 
which,  at  a  medium,  produced  jcool.  a-year ;  and  the 
whole  expence  of  the  building  is  faid  to  have  amount- 
ed to  736,7521.  2s.  3d. 

On  the  eail  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  Sf  Paufs  School, 
founded  in  1509  by  Dr  John  Collet  de.in  of  this 
church,  who  endowed  it  for  a  principal  malter,  an  un- 
der-mafter,  a  chaplain,  and  ij^  fcholars. 

In  Warwick -lane,  in  the  fame  ward,  ftands  the  Col- 
lege of  Phijskians,  creeled  in  1682  by  Sir  Chriilopher 
Wren.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a  fpacious  llone 
frontifpiece.  Near  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  eall  fide,  is  the  hall  of  the  Company  of 
Surgeons,  with  a  theatre  for  diffeftion. 

Adjoining  to  Chrifl  church  in  Newgate-ftreet  is 
Chri/Ts  HcfpikiL,  which,  before  the  diflblution  of  mo- 
nafteries  by  Henry  VIII.  was  a  houfe  of  Gray-friars. 
The  hofpital  was  founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  for 
fupponing  and  educating  the  fatheriefs  children  of 
poor  freemen  of  this  city  ;  of  whom  icoo  of  both 
fexes  are  generally  maintained  in  the  houfe  or  out  at 
nurfe,  and  are  likewife  clothed  and  educated.  In 
1675,  a  mathematical  fchool  was  founded  here  by 
Charles  II.  endowed  with  320!.  a-year  j  and  a  writ- 
ing fchool  was  added  in  1694  by  Sir  John  Moor,  an 
alderman  of  the  city.  After  the  boys  have  been  feven 
or  eight  years  on  the  foundation,  fome  are  fent  to  the 
univerfity  and  others  to  fea  ;  while  the  reft,  at  a  pro- 
per age,  are  put  apprentices  to  trades  at  the  charge  of 
the  hofpital.  At  firlf  their  habit  was  a  ruifet  cotton, 
but  was  foon  after  changed  for  blue,  which  has  ever 
fince  continued  to  be  their  colour ;  and  on  this  account 
the  foundation  is  frequently  called  the  Blue-coat  hofpital. 
The  affairs  of  this  charity  are  managed  by  a  prefident 
and  about  300  governors,  befides  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen.  The  fabric,  which  is  partly  Gothic  and 
partly  modern,  was  much  damaged  by  the  fire  of  1666, 
but  was  foon  repaired,  and  has  been  fince  increafed 
with  feveral  additions.  The  principal  buildings,  which 
form  the  four  fides  of  an  area,  have  a  piazza  round  them 
with  Gothic  arches,  and  the  walls  are  fupportcd  by 
abutments.  The  front  is  more  modern,  and  has  Doric 
pilallers  fupported  on  pedeftals. 

In  Caftle-Baynard  ward  is  a  large  ftrufture  called 
Do&ors  Commons.  It  confuts  of  ieveral  handfome  pa- 
ved courts,  in  which  the  judges  of  the  court  of  admiral- 
ty, thofe  of  the  court  of  delegates,  of  the  court  of  arches, 
and  the  prerogative  court,  with  the  dodors  that  plead 
caufes,  and  the  proflors  of  the  place,  all  live  in  a  col- 
legiate way  ;  and  from  commoning  together,  as  in 
other  colleges,  the  name  of  Doflors  Commons  is  de- 
rived. Here  courts  are  kept  for  the  trial  ot  civil  and 
ecclefiaflical  caufes  under  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  bilhop  of  London.  The  college  has  an  excel- 
lent library,  every  bifhop  at  his  confecration  giving 
25I.  or  col.  towards  purchafing  books  for  it. 

Near  Doflors  Commons,  on  St  Bennet's  Hill,  is  the 
College  of  IJeralds,  who  were  incorporated  by  King 
Richard  III.  Befides  the  chief  officer,  who  is  the 
earl-marlhal  of  England,  here  are  three  kings  at  arms, 
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VIZ.  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy,  with  Gx  heralds,  Lomlon. 
four  purfuivants,  and  eight  proftors.  Garter  attends  '~"^v-~-' 
the  infialments  of  knights  of  that  order,  carries  the 
garter  to  foreign  princes,  regulates  the  ceremonies  at 
coronations,  and  the  funerals  of  tlie  royal  family  and 
nol)ility  :  Clarencieux  directs  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  thofe  under  the  degree  of  peers  fouth  of  Trent ; 
and  Norroy  performs  the  like  office  for  tl:ofe  north  of 
Trent.  This  building  was  originally  the  houfe  of  the 
earl  of  Derby.  It  is  a  fpacious  quadrangle,  built  of 
brick,  and  lias  convenient  apartments.  Here  are  kept 
records  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  families  and 
names  in  England,  with  an  account  when  they  were 
granted,  and  on  what  occafion. 

In  Fnrrlngdon  ward  without,  is  a  large  building  B^ij^.^^^^ 
called  Briile-a)cll,  from  a  fpring  foim-rly  known  by  the 
name  of  St  Bridget's  or  St  Bride's  Well.  It-  was  ori- 
ginally  a  royal  palace,  and  occupied  all  the  ground 
from  Fleet-ditch  on  the  eaft  to  Water-lane  on  the  weft. 
That  part  of  it  now  called  Salijhury-court  wza  given  to 
the  biftiops  of  Salilbury  for  their  town  rcfidence  ;  and 
the  eaft  part,  which  was  rebuilt  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
is  the  prefent  Bridewell.  It  was  granted  to  the  city 
by  Edward  VI.  as  an  hofpital  ;  and  he  endowed  it  for 
the  lodging  of  poor  travellers,  and  for  the  correction 
of  vagabonds,  ftrumpets,  and  idle  perfons,  as  well  as 
for  finding  them  work.  In  one  part  of  the  building 
20  artificers  have  houfes  j  and  about  1  ^d  bovs,  di- 
ftinguiftied  by  white  hats  and  blue  doubtlets,  are  put 
apprentices  to  glovers,  tlaxdreflisrs,  weavers,  &c.  and 
when  they  have  ferved  their  time  are  entitled  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  with  lol.  towards  carrying  on 
their  refpeftive  trades.  The  other  part  of  Bridewell 
is  a  receptacle  for  diforderly  perfons,  who  are  kept  at 
beating  hemp  and  other  hard  labour. 

Near  Brideu-ell  is  St  Eride^s  Church,  a  ftately  fabric 
III  feet  long,  57  broad,  and  41  high,  with  a  beautiful 
fpire  234  feet  in  altitude,  and  has  a  ring  of  12  bells  in 
its  tower.  , 

Oppofite  to  Fleet-ditch,  over  this  part  of  the  river,  Blackfriare 
flands  Bladfriars  Bridge;  a  moft  elegant  ftruflure, Bridge, 
built  after  the  defign  of  Mr  Robert  Mylne.  The 
fituation  of  the  ground  on  the  two  ftiores  obliged  the 
architeft  to  employ  elliptical  arches  ;  which,  however, 
have  a  very  fine  effect.  The  number  of  arches  is  nine; 
of  which  the  centre  one  is  100  feet  wide.  The  whole 
length  is  995  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is 
28  feet,  and  that  of  the  two  foot-ways  7  each.  Over 
each  pier  is  a  recefs  ;  an  apology  for  the  beautiful 
Ionic  pillars  which  fupport  them,  and  which  have  a 
moft  beautiful  effect  from  the  river.  This  bridge  was 
begun  in  1760;  and  finiihed  in  1768,  at  the  expence 
ot  152,8401.  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  paf- 
fengers.  It  is  fituated  almoft  .^t  an  equal  dillance  be- 
tween thoie  of  Weftmhifter  and  London,  commands  a 
view  of  the  Thames  from  the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and 
difcovers  the  majefiy  of  St  Paul's  in  a  very  ftriking 
manner. 

Wejl  Smil/ifield.  In  this  ward  is  an  area  containing  Smithfield. 
three  acres  of  ground,  called  in  old  records  Smithjield- 
Pond  or  Horfc-Pool,  it  having  been  formerly  a  watering 
place  for  horfes.  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  common 
place  of  execution  ;  and  at  the  fouth-weft  corner  there 
was  a  gallons  called  the  Elms,  from  a  number  of  elra- 
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trees  tliat  grew  in  the  neighbourliocd.  It  was  like- 
wife  the  fcene  of  public  jufts  and  tournaments,  and  has 
been  a  market-place  for  cattle  above  500  years. 

On  the  foiith  fide  of  this  area,  and  contiguous  to 
Chrift's  hofpital,  is  Si  BarlholcmeixPs  Hofpital.  It  ivas 
originally  founded  foon  atter  the  accefiion  of  Henry  I. 
by  Rahere  the  king's  jeller,  as  an  infirmary  for  the 
priory  of  St  Bartholemew  the  Great,  which  then  flood 
near  the  fpot.  But  upon  the  diflblution  of  religious 
lioules,  Henry  VIII.  refounded  it,  and  endowed  it 
with  500  marks  a-ycar,  on  condition  that  the  citizens 
fiiould  pay  the  fame  fum  annually  for  the  relief  of  lOO 
lame  and  infirm  patients.  The  endowments  of  this 
charity  have  fince  been  fo  much  enlarged,  that  it  now 
receives  the  dillrefled  of  all  denominations.  In  1732, 
a  beautiful  frontifplece  was  erefled  towards  Sraithfield, 
adorned  with  pilafters,  entablature,  and  a  pediment  of 
the  Ionic  order,  with  a  llatue  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
Handing  in  a  niche  in  full  proportion,  and  thofe  of  two 
cripples  on  the  top  of  the  pediment  over  it.  In  1729, 
a  plan  was  formed  for  rebuilding  the  reft  of  this  hofpi- 
tal, in  confequence  of  which  a  magnificent  edifice  has 
been  erected. 

Among  many  other  privileges  granted  by  Henry  I. 
to  the  prior  and  canons  of  the  monaflery  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  infirmary, 
was  that  of  keeping  a  fair  in  Smithfield  on  the  eve, 
day,  and  morrow,  of  St  Bartholomew.  This  fair, 
called  Barlh/oniev-fair,  has  been  held  annually  ever 
fince  :  and  by  the  indulgence  of  the  magiftrates  of 
London,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  keeping  it  devolved 
upon  the  diflolution  of  the  priory,  it  ufed  to  continue 
a  fortnight.  A  great  number  ot  booths  was  erefled 
in  it  by  the  aclors  of  the  theatres,  for  the  exhibition 
of  dramatic  performances  of  various  kinds ;  and  it  be- 
came at  length  a  fcene  of  fo  much  licentioufnefs  and 
riot,  that  Sir  John  Barnard  when  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don reduced  the  time  of  the  fair  to  its  original  dura- 
tion of  three  days.  This  laudable  e.xample  has  been 
followed  ever  fince  ;  and  the  magillrates  have  likewife 
prohibited  all  public  exhibitions  wliich  had  been  for- 
merly accompanied  with  lo  much  diforder. 

In  a  flreet  in  this  ward,  called  the  0/d  Bai/tj/,  is  a 
hall  named  Jujiice  hell,  or  the  Scjfion's  houfe,  where  a 
court  is  held  eight  times  a-year  by  the  king's  com- 
miffion  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  trial  of  criminals 
for  offences  committed  within  the  city  of  London  and 
county  of  Middlcfex.  Tlie  judges  of  this  court  are 
the  lord  mayor,  thofe  of  the  aldermen  that  have  ferved 
that  office,  and  the  recorder  j  who  are  attended  by  the 
{heriffs  and  by  one  or  more  of  the  national  judges. 

In  this  ftrect  is  alfo  the  great  criminal  prifon,  lately 
built  in  a  much  more  convenient  fituation,  and  on  a 
more  enlarged  plan,  than  the  former  prifon,  called 
Neu'gale :  by  which  name  it  is  flill  dillinguiftied. 
Here  the  unfortunate  debtor  will  no  longer  be  an- 
noyed by  the  dreadful  rattle  of  chains,  or  by  the  more 
horrid  founds  ifluing  from  the  lips  of  thofe  wretched 
beings  who  fet  defiance  to  all  laws  divine  and  human  ; 
and  here  alfo,  the  offender,  whofe  crime  is  not  capital, 
may  enjoy  ;>I1  the  benefits  of  a  free  open  air. 

In  this  ward  is  likewife  a  prifon  Cilled  the  F/ei-l 
Prifon,  from  a  fmall  river  named  the  Fleet  which  for- 
merly rafli^  by  it  :  this  building  is  large,  and  reckoned 
the  bell  in  the  city  for  good  rooms  and  other  conve- 
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niences.     It  has  t1)e  benefit  of  a  large  yard,  which  is    I^n 
encloicd  with  a  very  high  wall.     This  prifon  is  as  an-^~~' 
cient   as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.   and  belongs  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  &c. 

In  Chancery-lane,  in  this  ward,  is  an  office  confift.i-],^  | 
ing  of  a  houfe  and  chapel,  called  the  office  ani  chapel 
of  the   Rolls,  from   being   the   great   rcpolitory  of  the 


odern  public  rolls  and  records  of  the  kingdom.  T 
building  was  originally  the  houfe  of  an  eminent  Jeiv  ; 
but  being  forfeited  to  the  crown,  King  Henry  III.  in 
the  year  1 223  converted  it  into  a  hofpital  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  Je'.vlfh  and  other  pro- 
felytes.  In  1377,  Edward  III.  granted  this  hofpital 
and  its  chapel  to  William  Burftall  mailer  of  the  rolls, 
to  whofe  fucceflbrs  in  that  office  it  has  ever  fir.ce  be- 
longed. Round  this  office  there  is  a  fmall  diflricl 
confifting  of  jbout  2GO  hcufes,  called  the  Ltbertij  of 
the  R-Jls,  over  which  the  magiftrates  of  London  have 
no  authority,  it  being  under  the  government  of  the 
mafter  of  the  rolls. 

In  this  ward  are  feveral  Inns  of  court  and  chancery, 
particularly  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  Se-.jeants 
Inn,  Clifford's  Inn,  Barnard's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn,  and 
Fumival's  Inn.  ^ 

The  Temple  received  its  name  from  being  originally  The  lem 
founded   by   the   Knights   Templars,  who  fettled  hereple. 
in   1 1 85.     It  was  at  firft  called  the  Ke'jj  Teniple,  to 
diftjnguifli  it    from  the  former  houfe  of    the  Knights 
Templars,  which    Hood   in    Holborn    near    Chancery 
lane. 

The  original  building  was  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
the  Inner,  the  Miodle,  and  the  Outer  Temple.  The 
Inner  and  the  Outer  Temple  were  i;)  called,  becsufe 
one  was  within  and  the  other  was  without  the  Bar; 
and  the  Middle  derived  its  name  from  being  fituated 
between  them.  Upon  the  dilTolution  of  the  order  of 
Knights  Templars,  the  New  Temple  devolved  to  the 
Knights  Hofpitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  who 
granted  a  Jeafe  of  it  to  the  iludents  of  the  common  law, 
and  converted  that  part  of  it  called  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple  into  two  inns  of  court  for  the  ftudy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  common  law.  'J"he  Outer  Temple  became  a 
houfe  for  the  earl^of  Eflex. 

The  buildings  of  the  Temple  efcaped  the  fire  in 
1  666,  but  were  moft  of  them  dellroyed  by  fubftquent 
fires,  "and  have  fince  been  rebuilt.  The  two  Temples 
are  each  divided  into  feveral  courts,  and  have  pleafant 
gardens  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames.  They  are  ap- 
propriated to  diftinft  foclcties,  and  have  feparate  halls, 
where  the  members  dine  in  common  during  term-time. 
The  Inner  T'emple  hall  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  the  middle  Temple  hall, 
which  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1572 
in  form  of  a  college  hall.  The  Middle  Temple  gate, 
Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  was  erected  by  Sir  Araias 
Powlet  on  a  fingular  occafion.  It  feems  that  Sir  A- 
mias,  about  the  year  1501  thought  fit  to  put  Cardi- 
nal Wolfey,  then  parfon  of  Lymlngton,  into  the  flocks. 
.In  1515,  being  lent  for  to  London  by, the  cardinal  on 
account  of  that  ancient  grudge,  he  was  commanded 
not  to  quit  town  till  farther  orders.  In  confequence, 
he  lodged  five  or  fix  years  in  this  gateway,  which  he 
rebuilt  ;  and  to  pacify  his  eminence,  adorned  the  front 
with  the  cardinal's  cap,  badges,  cognifance,  and  other 
devices  of  this  butcher's  fon  ;  fo  lou-  were  the  great 
»  inin 
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London,  men  obliged  to  ftocp  to  that  meteor  of  tbe  time';  1 
^—r~~-'  Each  temple  has  a  good  library,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  well  furnidied  with  books.  An  aflcmbly, 
■  oalled  a  parliomen:,  in  which  the  afi'iirs  of  the  fociety 
of  the  Inner  Temple  are  managed,  is  held  there  every 
term.  Both  Temples  have  one  chun~h,  firft  founded 
in  I  185,  by  the  Knights  Templars;  but  the  prefent 
ediGce  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  built  in  1 4 20.  It  is 
fupported  by  neat  flender  pillars  of  Suflcx  marble,  and 
is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  Gothic  ftruSures  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  church  are  many  monuments,  particu- 
larly of  nine  Knights  Templars  cut  in  marble  in  full 
proportion,  fome  of  them  feven  feet  and  a  half  long  j 
fix  are  crofs-legged,  and  therefore  fujipofcd  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  crufades.  The  minider  of  this 
church,  who  is  ufually  called  the  mnjler  of  the  Temple, 
is  appointed  by  the  benchers  or  fenior  members  of  both 
focieties,  and  prefented  by  a  patent  from  the  crown. 
Shakefpeare  (whether  from  tradition  or  hiftory)  makes 
the  Temple  garden  the  place  in  which  the  badge  of  the 
white  and  red  rofe  originated  •,  the  dilHnftive  badge  of 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  under  which  the 
refpeflive  partizans  of  each  arranged  thcmfelves  in  the 
fatal  quarrel  which  caufed  fuch  torrents  of  Englifli 
blood  to  flow. 

Near  the  Temple  bar  is  the  Devil''s  Tavern,  fo  called 
from  its  fign  of  St  Dunftan  feizing  the  evil  fpirit  by 
the  nofe  with  a  pair  of  hot  longs.  Ben  Johnfon  has  im- 
mortalized it  by  his  Leges  Conviviales,  which  he  wrote 
for  the  regulation  of  a  club  of  wits  held  in  a  room  he 
dedicated  to  Apollo ;  over  the  chimney-piece  of  which 
they  are  preferved.  The  tavern  was  in  his  da)s  kept 
by  Simon  Wadloe  ;  whom,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  over  the 
door  of  the  Apollo,  he  dignified  w  ith  the  title  oi-King 
ofSkwhrt. 
Ims  oi  Serjeants  Inn  is  a  fmall  inn  in  Chancery -lane,  where 

Chancer,-,  the  judges  and  ferjeants  have  chambers,  but  not  houfes, 
as  they  had  in  another  inn  of  this  name  in  Fleet-ftreet, 
which  they  abandoned  in  1 730;  but  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  hall  and  a  chapel.  CliJj'ord''s  Inn  is  an  inn  of 
chancery  belonging  to  the  Inner  Temple.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  houfe  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  the  family 
of  the  Cliffords,  from  which  it  derived  its  name  ;  but 
was  afterwards  let  upon  leafe  to  the  ftudents  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  fold  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  fociety.  BernariTs  Inn  is  likewi.'e  an  inn 
of  chancery  belonging  to  Gray's  Inn.  It  ftands  in 
Holborn,  and  was  the  houfe  of  John  Mackworth,  dean 
of  Lincoln,  who  gave  it  to  the  profelTors  of  the  law. 
SlapWs  Inn  belongs  alfo  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  is  fituated 
in  Holbom.  It  was  once  a  hall  for  the  merchants  of 
the  ftaple  for  wool,  whence  it  derives  its  name  ;  but  it 
was  purchafed  by  the  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  has 
been  an  inn  of  chancery  fince  the  year  1415.  Fur- 
niva/''s  Inn  is  an  inn  of  chancery  belonging  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  once  the  houfe  of  the  family  of  the  Furni- 
vals,  by  whom  it  was  let  out  to  the  profeflbrs  of  the  law. 
p^  Itisa  largeoldbuilding, with  a  hall  and  apleafant  garden. 
BftEIchcm  In  Coleman-ftreet  xvarj,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  large 
Hoipital.  fquare  called  Moorfle/ils,  Hood  Bethlehem  llojpital,  found- 
ed in  167 J  by  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London 
for  the  reception  and  cure  of  poor  lunatics.  It  was  a 
noble  edifice,  built  with  brick  and  ftone,  and  adorned 
with  pilaflers,  entablatures,  and  fculpture ;  particularly 
with  the  figures  of  two  lunatics  over  the  grand  gate, 
Vol.  XIL  Pait  L 
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which  are  wtll  executed.  This  building  was  543  feet  londoi-. 
long  and  40  broad,  exclufive  of  two  wings  of  a  later  *'~~^'~~~' 
ereilion,  intended  for  the  reception  of  fuch  lunatics  as 
were  deemed  incurable.  This  hofpital  contained  a  great 
number  of  convenient  cells  or  apartments,  where  the 
patients  were  maintained  and  received  all  medical  afTiil- 
ance  without  any  other  expcnce  to  their  friends  than 
that  of  bedding.  The  ftruflure  was  divided  into  two 
ftories,  through  each  of  which  ran  a  long  gallery  frpm 
one  end  of  the  houfe  to  the  other.  On  the  fouth  fide 
were  the  cells,  aud  on  the  north  the  windows  that  gave 
light  to  the  galleries,  which  were  divided  in  the  middle 
by  handfome  iron  gates,  to  keep  the  men  and  womsu 
leparate.  This  hofpital  being  pulled  down,  it  is  intend- 
ed to  erecl  another  building  for  the  ufe  of  the  fame 
charity,  ata  fliort  diftance  from  the  metropolis.  Anew 
road  is  to  be  opened  from  the  fitc  of  the  old  hofpital  to 
the  Royal  Exchange.  55 

Oppofite  to  Bethlehem  hofpital  flood  that  of  Si  St  Liike"s 
Luke,  a  long  plain  building,  tii'  of  late  appropriated  to '^°*P'*^' 
the  fame  purpofes,  but  wholly  independent  of  tlie  for- 
mer. It  was  founded  on  the  humane  confideration 
that  Bethlehem  was  incapable  of  receiving  all  the  mi- 
ferable  objefts  which  were  offered.  Of  late  years  the 
patients  were  removed  from  the  old  hofpital  to  a  new 
one  ereiSled  under  the  fame  name  in  Old-ftreet,  on  the 
plan  of  the  former,  extending  in  front  492  feet.  The 
old  hofpital  is  naw  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a 
handfome  row  of  houfes.  Uncured  patients  may  be 
taken  in  again,  by  a  very  liberal  regulation,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  five  fhillings  a  week  ;  fo  that  their  friends  may, 
if  they  choofe,  try  a  fecond  time  the  force  of  medicine 
on  their  unhappy  relations  or  acquaintances.  96 

Befides  the  three  markets  already  mentioned  at  D'''''^''«"'' 
Smithfield  for  cattle  and  hay,  at  Lcadenhall  for  but-"'"'^"=^'- 
chers  meat,  wool,  hides,  and  ColcheHer  baize,  and 
at  Billingfgate  for  fifli;  there  are  in  this  city  the  foU 
lowing  other  markets,  which  are  all  very  confiderable, 
viz.  Honey-lane,  Newgate,  and  Fleet-market,  chiefly 
for  flefh,  tliough  with  feparate  divifions  for  filh,  but- 
ter, eggs,  poultry,  herbs,  and  fruit ;  and  the  Three- 
Cranes  market,  for  apples  and  other  fruit.  The  princi- 
pal corn-market  is  held  in  a  neat  exchange  fituated  in 
Market-lane,  and  that  for  flour  at  Queenhithe.  In 
Thames-flreet,  near  Eiirmgrgate,  there  is  an  exchange 
for  dealers  in  coals  and  mailers  of  velTels  in  that  trade 
to  tranfdcl  their  bufinefs.  97 

II.  Tlie  Borough  of  SoatBn-ARS..     It  was  called    by=-.  E"™"g" 
the    Saxons   Siith,    or  the  "  South   work,"    in   refpecl "'.  ^^^'"I*"^ 
to  fome  fort  or  fortification   beaiing   that   afpcft   from  junfdic- 
London.      It   was  alfo   called   the   Borough,   or  £arf,tion,  &.r, 
probably   from   the    fame  reafon.      It   was   long    inde- 
pendent of  the   city  of  London  :   but,   in  confideration 
of  the  inconveniences  arillng  from   the   efcape   of  ma- 
lefaflors  fiom  the  great  capital  into  this   place,  it  was 
in  1327  granted  by  Edward  III.    to   the  city,  on  pay- 
ment of   lol.  annually.      It  was  then  called  the  r.y/a^*' 
of  Southwark  ;   it  was  afterwards   fiyled   the  bat/iwick 
of  Southwark,  and  the  mayor  and  comwionaltv  or  Lon- 
don appointed  the  bailiflF.     This   power,  however,   not 
being   fuflicient  to  remedy  the  evil,    a    more  intimate 
connexion  was  thought  nectflary  ;   and  in  the  reign   of 
Edward  VI.  on  a  valuable  confideration   paid  to  the 
crown,  it  was  formed  into  a  26th  ward,  by  the  title  of 
Bridgc-lVarii  Without ;   with  a  refervation  of  ceitain 
C  c  privileges 
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privileges  enjoyed  there  by  the  archbilhop  of  Cnnter- 
bury  and  fome  other  ecclcfiaftics.  In  confequence  of 
this,  it  w?,s  fubjeded  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
■with  tlie  (leuard  and  bailiff.  B'jt  Souihwark  being 
divided  into  two  parts,  this  is  to  be  underilood  of  the 
divifion  called  the  Borough  Liberty,  which  conlills  of 
three  of  the  pariihes  belonging  to  the  town,  with  the 
greater  part  of  a  fourth  paiifli.  For  the  city  divifion, 
the  lord  mayor  by  his  fteward  holds  a  court  of  record 
every  Monday  at  the  feflions-houfe  on  St  Margaret's 
Hill  in  this  borough  for  all  debts,  damages,  and  tref- 
palTes  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiction.  The  other 
divifion  is  called  the  Clinh,  or  the  Manor  of  Southwart, 
and  is  fubdivided  into  the  Great  Liberty,  the  Guild- 
hall, and  the  King's  Manor  •,  for  each  of  which  fubdi- 
vifions  a  courtleet  is  held,  w^here  the  conftables,  ale- 
corjiers,  and  flefli-tafters,  are  chofen,  and  other  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  kind  tranfafted.  A  court-houfe,  called 
Union  Hall,  has  lately  been  built  in  the  new  ftreet 
called  Vnion-Jfreet,  which  leads  in  a  direcl  line  from 
the  high-ftrcet  in  the  Borough  to  Great  Surry-ftreet 
Blackfriars  road.  The  Clink  liberty  is  under  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  who,  befides  a 
court-leet,  keeps  here  a  court  of  record  on  the  Bank- 
fide  near  St  Saviour's  church  by  his  fteward  or  bailiff, 
for  pleas  of  debt,  damages,  and  trefpaffes.  Ccurt- 
leets  are  alfo  kept  at  Lambeth,  Bermondfey,  and  Ro- 
therhithe,  three  fmall  dillrifls  adjoining  to  the  Borough, 
There  is  a  compter  for  the  imprifonraent  of  offen- 
ders in  the  bailiwick,  and  another  for  the  Clink  liberty  ; 
to  ivhich  may  be  added  the  Surry  workhoufe  for  va- 
granf:.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  the  Marfiialfea-prifon, 
which  is  the  county  gaol  for  felons,  and  the  admiralty 
gaol  for  pirates  (g)  ;  in  which  is  a  court  firfl  erefled 
for  trials  of  caufes  between  the  king's  domelncs  or  me- 
nial fervants,  of  ivhich  the  knight- mai  dial  is  prefident, 
and  his  fteward  judge,  to  whom  belong  four  counfellors 
Knd  fix  attorneys  ;  and  the  court  is  held  every  Friday 
by  him  or  his  deputy,  for  debt,  damages,  and  tref- 
paffes, in  caufes  for  lo  miles  round  Whitehall,  except- 
ing London.  In  this  quarter  is  alfo  the  King's  Bench 
prifon,  the  rules  of  which  are  above  two  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  comprife  the  greateft  part  of  St  George's 
Fields.  Here  was  committed  Henry  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Henry  V.  by  the  fpirited  and  honeft 
Judge  Gafcoigne,  for  flriking  or  infulting  him  on  the 
bench.  In  this  prifon  the  allowance  is  fomewhat  .bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  common  prifons  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  many  debtors  remove  themfelves  hither  by  habeas 
corpus.  It  is  properly  a  place  of  confinement  in  all 
cafes  triable  in  the  King's  Bench  court. — The  firft 
time  that  Southwark  is  mentioned  in  hiftory  is  on  oc- 
cafion  of  Earl  Goodwin's  failing  up  the  river  to  at- 
tack the  royal  navy  of  50  fhips  lying  before  the  palace 
of  Weftminfter  :  this  was  in  I0J2,  when  we  are  told 
he  went  ari  Suthiveorce,  and  ftaid  till  there  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide. 

Southwark    confifts    of  the    pariihes   of   St    Olave, 
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St  Saviour,  St  George,  and  St  Tliomas  ;  the  j^arilh  of  Lc;iJon. 
Chrift-church,  though  contiguous  to  the  borough,  is  ~~~/~~ 
in  the  county  of  Surry. 

The  principal  church  in  Southwark  is  that  of  Si 
Saviour,  which  was  formeily  a  priory  of  regular  ca- 
nons. Being  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  fi- 
tuated  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  it  was  called 
Si  Mary  Over  Ree,  or  Overt/,  by  which  appellation  it  is 
commonly  known.  This  chuich  is  built  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  cathedral,  with  three  aifles  from  eaft  to  well, 
and  a  crofs  aille.  It  is  reckoned  the  largeft  parifl\- 
church  in  England,  the  three  aifles  firft  mentioned 
meafuring  269  feet  in  length,  and  the  crofs  aiile  J  09 
feet.  The  height  within  is  47  feet,  and  it  has  a  tower 
with  four  fpirts  150  feet  high. 

Not  far  from  St  George's  church  flood  the  magni- 
ficent palace  of  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
defervcd  favcurite  of  Henry  VIII.  After  his  death,  in 
1J45,  it  came  into  the  king's  hands,  who  eftabliflied 
here  a  royal  mint.  It  at  .that  time  was  called  South- 
wark P/ucc,  and  in  great  meafure  preleived  its  dig- 
nity. Edward  VI.  once  dined  in  it.  His  fifter  and 
fucceffor  prefented  it  to  Heath  archbilhop  of  York, 
as  an  inn  or  refidence  for  him  and  his  fucccffors  when- 
ever they  repaired  to  Louden.  As  to  the  Mint,  it 
became  a  fanftuary  for  infolvent  debtors  ;  but  at  length 
becoming  the  peft  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  giving 
ffielter  to  villains  of  eveiy  fpecies,  that  awakened  the 
attention  of  parliament  ;  which  by  the  ftatutes  8  and 
9  Will.  III.  9  George  I.  and  11  George  I.  entirely 
took  away  its  abufive  privileges.  loi 

In  the  parilh  of  Chrift-church,  near  the  water  on  A; 
Bankfide,  flood  Paris-garden,  one  of  the  ancient  play-P 
houfes  of  our  metropolis.  Ben  Johnfon  is  reproached 
by  one  Decker,  an  envious  critic,  with  his  ill  fuccefs 
on  the  ftage,  and  in  particular  with  having  performed 
the  part  of  Zuliman  at  Paris-garden.  It  leems  to 
have  been  much  frequented  on  Sundays.  This  pro- 
fanation (Mr  Pennant  obferves)  was  at  length  fully 
punilhed  by  the  dire  accident  which  bcfel  the  fpefla- 
tors  In  1582,  when  the  fcaffolding  fuddtnly  fell,  and 
multitudes  of  people  were  killed  or  milerably  maimed. 
The  omen  feems  to  have  been  accepted  ;  for  in  the 
next  century  the  manor  of  Paris-garden  was  erefled 
into  a  parilh,  and  a  church  founded  imder  the  name  oi- 
Chrift's. 

Beyond  this  place  of  amufement  were  the  Bear-gar- 
den and  place  for  baiting  of  bulls,  the  Eritijfi  circi; 
*'  Herein  (fays  StoV\)  were  kept  beares,  bulls,  and 
other  beafts  to  be  bayted  j  as  alio  maftlves  in  feveral 
kennels  nouriflied  to  bayt  them.  Thefe  beares  and 
other  beafts  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  fcaffolded 
about  for  the  beholders  to  fland  lafe."  This  was  then 
an  amufement  for  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  :  our  great. 
If  not  good,  Elizabeth  caufed  the  French  ambaffadors 
to  be  carried  to  this  theatre,  to  divert  them  with  thefe 
bloody  fpeftacles.  102 

Not  far  from  thefe  fcenes  of  cruel  paftime  was  the  The  Stcwj, 
Bordelio 


sofdt 


rfion. 


(g)  In  1377  this  prifon  was  broken  open  by  a  mob  of  failors,  who  murdered  a  gentleman  confined  in  it  for 
killing  one  of  their  comrades,  and  who  had  been  pardoned  by  the  court.  It  was  again  broken  open  by  Wat  Tyler 
and  his  followers  in  1381.  It  efcaped  m  the  infamous  riots  of  1780  ,  while  the  King's  Bench,  the  Borough  Pri- 
fon, and  the  Clink  Prifon,^  were  nearly  at  the  fame  inftant  facrificed  to  their  fury. 
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LonJon.  Bordello  or  Stew!,  permitted  and  openly  licenfed  by 
— ~V"~~'  government,  under  certain  laws  or  regulations.  They 
were  farmed  out.  Even  a  lord  mayor  did  not  difdain 
to  oun  tbj;m  :  but  rented  them  to  the  Froes,  that  h, 
"  the  bawds,"  of  Flanders.  Among  other  lingular 
regulations,  no  ftewholder  was  to  admit  married  wo- 
men ;  nor  were  they  to  keep  open  their  houfes  on  Sun- 
days ;  nor  were  they  to  admit  any  women  who  had  on 
them  the  perilous  infirmity  of  burning.  Thefe  infamous 
houfes  were  very  properly  fupprelVed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  bilhop  of  Winchefter  had  formerly  a  palace 
here  ivith  a  park,  (the  fame  that  is  now  called  Soiith- 
li-ark-fiart),  which  is  fince  converted  into  warehoufes 
and  tenements,  held  by  leafe  from  the  biihops  of  that 
,03  fee. 
St  Thomas's  .  Befides  feveral  alms-houfes,  there  are  here  Si  Tho- 
Hofpiial.  mas^s  and  Gmfs  Hof/>itals,  two  of  the  noblell  endow- 
ments in  England.  The  former  was  firll  erefted  in 
1 2  I  5  by  Peter  de  Rupibus  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  who 
endowed  it  with  land  to  the  amount  of  343I.  a-year  j 
from  which  time  it  was  held  of  the  abbots  of  Bermond- 
fey,  one  of  whom  in  1428  granted  a  right  to  the  mailer 
of  the  hofpital  to  hold  all  the  lands  it  was  then  in  pof- 
fellion  of  belonging  to  tlie  faid  abbot  and  convent,  the 
whole  revenue  of  which  did  not  exceed  266I.  17s.  6d. 
per  annum.  In  the  year  1551,  after  the  citizens  of 
London  had  purchafed  of  Ed'.vard  VI.  the  manor  of 
Southwark  and  its  appurtenances,  of  which  this  hof- 
pital w-as  a  part,  they  expended  liool.  in  repairing 
and  enlarging  the  edifice,  and  immediately  received 
into  it  260  patients;  upon  which  the  king  in  1553 
incorporated  this  hofpital  with  thofe  of  Chriil-church 
and  Bridewell  in  the  city  of  London.  The  building 
being  much  decayed,  three  beautiful  fquares  adorned 
with  colonnades  were  erected  by  voluntary  fubfcription 
in  1695,  to  which  in  1732  the  governor?  added  a  mag- 
nificent building,  confilHng  of  feveral  wards  with  pro- 
per offices.  The  annual  difburfements  of  this  hofpital 
have  for  many  years  amounted  to  8000I.  The  houfe 
is  divided  into   19  wards,  and  is  faid  to  contain  474 

104        I's^s- 
Gov's  Ho-   .    Adjoining  to  St  Thomas's  ftand  Gvy''s  Hofpital,  per- 
ipital.  haps  the  moil  extenfive  charitable  foundation  that  ever 

was  eflablillied  by  one  man  in  private  life.  The  found- 
er of  this  holpital  was  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookleller  in 
Lombard-flrtet,  London,  who  lived  to  fee  the  edifice 
roofed  in  ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1724,  left  238,292!. 
1 6s.  including  the  expence  of  the  building,  to  finifh 
and  endow  it.  This  hofpital  confills  of  two  capacious 
fquares,  containing  1 2  wards  and  435  beds.  It  was 
incorporated  by  charter  from  parliament,  and  the  firll 
governors  were  appointed  in  1725. 

In  St  George's  Fields,  wellward  of  the  King's  Bench 

prifon,  is  the  Magdalen  Hufpilnl  for  the   reception   of 

penitent  proilitutes  ;  a  little  farther  is  fituated  the  Afy- 

lum  for  orphan  girls;  and  not  far  diflant   is  the  Weft- 

Biiniler  Lyi- g-in   Hofpital  :   Inftitutions,  of  which  the 

foUowmg  feeling    and   animated  account  is  given    by 

IC5         Mr  Pennant. 

The  Afy-         «  Xhe  ^ft/liim  is  an  inftitution  of  a  moft  heavenly 

^^  nature,  calruir.ted  to  fave    from  perdition  of  foul  and 

body  the  brighter  part  of  the  creation  ;   fuch  on  whom 

Providence    hath   bellowed    apgclic   faces   and  elegant 

forms,  dcGgned  as  bleflings  to  mankind,  but  too  o.'ten 


dcbafed  to  the  vileft  ufes.     The  hazard  that  thelc  iano-    london. 

cents  conllantly  are  liable  to  from   a  thoufand  tempta-  '"■""' 

tions,  from  poverty,  from  death  of  parents,  from  the 
diabolical  procureff,  and  often  from  tlie  llupendous 
wickednefs  of  parents  themfelves,  who  have  been  known 
to  fell  their  beauteous  girls  for  the  purpofe  of  prollitu- 
tion,  induced  a  worthy  band  to  found  in  the  year 
1758  the  Afylum  or  Houfe  of  Refuge.  Long  may  it 
flounfh,  and  eternal  be  the  reward  of  thofe  into  whofe 
minds  fo  amiable  a  conception  entered  !  ,35 

"  To  afford  means  of  falvation  to  thofe  unhappy 'Hie  Majj- 
beings  wiio  had  the  ill  fortune  to  lofe  the  benefits  of <?•'''•■''•  "'" 
this  divine  inftitution,  the  Magdalen  H.fpilal  WTXi  infli-'^'"' 
tuted  for  the  reception  of  the  penitent  proilitutes.  To 
fave  from  vice,  is  one  great  merit.  To  reclaim  and  re- 
ftore  to  the  dignity  of  honed  rank  in  life,  is  certainly 
not  lefs  meritorious.  The  joy  at  the  return  of  one  {in- 
ner to  repentance  is  elleemed  by  the  higheft  authority 
worthy  of  the  heavenly  holt.  That  ecllafy,  I  trull,  this 
inftitution  has  often  occafioned.  Since  its  foundation  in 
the  fame  year  with  the  former,  to  December  25.  1786, 
not  fewer  than  2471  have  been  admitted.  Of  thefe  (it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  long  and  evil  habits  are  often 
incurable)  300  have  been  difcharged,  uneafy  under  con- 
llraint  ;  45  proved  lunatics,  and  afflicted  with  incurable 
fits;  60  have  died  ;  52  never  returned  from  hofpitals 
they  were  fent  to;  338  difcharged  for  faults  and  irre- 
gularities. How  to  be  dreaded  is  the  entrance  into  the 
bounds  of  vice,  fince  the  retreat  from  its  paths  is  fo 
difficult  !  Finally,  j  608  prodigals  have  been  returned 
to  their  rejoicing  parents  ;  or  placed  in  reputable  fer- 
vices,  or  to  honell  trades,  banes  to  idlenefs  and  fecuri- 
ties  againft  a  future  relapfe."  Into  this  charity,  every 
woman  ivho  has  been  feduced  (and  is  not  pregnant  or 
diieafed),  whether  recommended  or  not,  may  apply  for 
admiiTion  to  the  committee,  who  meet  for  that  purpofe 
on  the  firll  Tuefday  in  every  month.  1^7 

Aki;,  to  thofe  charities  is  that  of  the  Lying-in  Hofpi-'^y'^^l-™ 
tal :  which  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  reception  of  ^'"'P"^'' 
"  the  honell  matron  who  can  depofite  her  burden  with 
the  confcioufnefs  of  lawful  love  ;  but  alio  for  the  un- 
happy wretches  whom  fome  \'illain  in  the  unguarded 
moment  has  feduced,  and  then  left  a  prey  to  defertion 
of  friends,  to  poverty,  want,  and  guilt. — Left  fuch 
'  may  be  driven  to  defpair  by  fuch  complicated  mifery, 
and  be  tempted  to  deftroy  themfelves  and  murder  their 
infants,'  liere  was  founded  in  1765  this  humane  preven- 
tive, the  Weftminfter  New  Lying-in  Hofpital,  in  which 
every  affiftance  and  accommodation  requifite  in  fuch  fi- 
tuations  are  provided  in  the  moft  attentive  and  liberal 
manner.  To  obviate  all  objeclion  to  its  being  an  en- 
couragement to  vice,  no  one  is  taken  in  a  fecond  time  : 
but  this  moft  excellent  charity  is  open  to  the  worthy 
diftreflfed  matron  as  often  as  neceftity  requires.  None 
are  rejefted  who  have  friends  to  recommend.  And  of 
both  defcriptions  upwards  of  4000  have  experienced  its 
falutary  effcCl."  ,^5 

St  George's  Fields  are  now  almoft  covered  with  new  St  Ocovgi'f 
creeled  buildings,  from  the  ditch  at  the  end  of  (i real  Fields. 
Surry-ftreet,  or  Burrow's  Buildings,  to  the  Fiihmong. 
ers  alms-houfes,  in  one  diredlion  ;  and  from  the  Mar- 
flialfea  prifon  to  the  Dog  and  Duck,  in  the  other  direc- 
tion ;  with  feveral  irregular  indentations  in  its  circumfe- 
rence :  And  where  the  principal  roads  meet,  an  obclilk 
has  been  eit5led,  pointing  out  the  diliance  it  -flands 
C  c  2  from 
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from  different  parts  of  Londcw,  Wefttninfter,  and  Black-     which  freed  them  fi 
'  friars  bridges.     Among  the  buildings   which   ferve  to 
embellilh  and  improve  this  entrance  to  London,  Cha- 
tham-fquarc  and  Bridgeftreet-Blackfriars  may  be  parti- 
cularly fpecified. 

At  Lambelh,  the  archbilhops  of  Canterbury  have  had 
a  palace.  Acccfrding  to  Mr  Pennant,  it  wa?  in  the 
earlier  times  a  manor,  poffibly  a  royal  one  :  for  the 
ereat  Hardiknut  died  here  in  1042,  in  the  midft  of  the 
jollity  of  a  wedding  dinner ;  and  here,  without  any  for- 
mality, the  ulurper  Harold  is  faid  to  have  fnatched  the 
rrown  and  pbced  it  on  his  own  head.  At  that  period 
it  was  part  of  the  el^ate  of  Goda,  wife  to  Walter  eail 
of  Mantes,  and  Euilace   earl   of  Boulogne ;  who  pre 
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fo  bloody  a  religion."     During    London, 
the  civil  wars  of  the   la!l  century,  this  palace  fuffered  '^— v— * 
greatly ;  but  at  the  Reftoration,  the  (vhole  was  repaired 
by  Archbilhop  Juxton.  1,0 

The  parilh  church  of  Lambeth  (h),  which  is  at  awdChurch. 
fmall  dirtance  from  ttie  palace,  has  a  plain  tower;  and 
the  arciiitefture  is  of  the  Gothic  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  It  has  very  little  remarkable  in  it,  except 
the  figure  of  a  pedlar  and  his  dug,  painted  in  one  of 
the  windows ;  and  tradition  fiys,  that  the  pariih  was 
obliged  to  this  man  for  the  bequeli  of  a  piece  of  land, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Vedlar's  Acre,  In  the 
churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  old  Tradefcant.  Both  father 
and  fon  were  great  travellers;  and  the  former  is  fuppo- 


fented  it  to  the  church  of  Rocheller,  but  referved  to      fed  to  have  vilited  RufTn   and  moft  parts   of   Europe, 


herfelf  the  patronage  of  the  church.  It  became  in 
1197  the  property  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  by  ex- 
change traiilafted  between  Glanville  bilhop  of  Rochef- 
ter  and  the  archbilhop  Hubert  Walter.  The  building 
Tvas  improved  by  Langton  the  factetfor  of  Walter  ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  neglected  and  became  ruinous.  "  No 
]  ious  zeal  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  rellored  the  place,  but 
the  madnefs  of  prieltly  pride.  Boniface,  a  wrathful  and 
turbulent  primate,  eleiled  in  1 244,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  become  a  vifitor  of  the  priory  of  St  Bartholo- 
meu-,  to  which  he  had  no  right.  The  monks  met  him 
witli  reverential  refpeft,  but  aifured  him  the  office  did 
not  belong  to  the  biibon.  The  meek  prelate  rufhed  on 
the  fub-prior,  knocked  him  down,  kicked,  beat,  and 
buffeted  him,  tore  the  cope  off  his  back,  and  ftamped 
on  it  like  one  poileffed,  while  his  attendants  paid  the 
fame  compliments  to  all  the  poor  monks.  The  people 
enraged  at  his  unprleflly  conduft  would  have  torn  him 
to  pieces  ;  wdien  he  retired  to  Lambeth,  and,  by  way 
of  expiation,  rebuilt  it  with  great  magnificence.  At  a 
fubfequent  period  it  was  very  highly  improved  by  the 
munificent  Henry  Chichely,  who  enjoyed  the  primacy 
from  141  4  to  ^443.  1  lament  to  find  fo  worthy  a  man 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  building  fo  reproachful  to 
his  memory  as  the  Lollards  tov.-er,  at  the  expence  of 
near  2Sd1.  Neither  Proteftants  or  Catholics  ihould 
omit  vifitine  this  tower,  the  cruel  prifon  of  the  unhappy 
followers  of  Wickliffe.     The  va(l  ilaples   and   rings  to 


key,  Greece,  many  of  the  eaftern  tjuntries,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary  ;  out  of  which  he  introduced  multitudes 
of  plants  and  flowers,  unknovs'n  before  in  our  gardens. 
The  monument  is  an  altar  tomb  ;  embcUifntd  with  em- 
blematical fculptures  ;  and  bearing  the  following  ia- 
fcription,  which  is  both  fingular  and  hiiforical : 

Know,  ftranger,  ere  thou  pafs,  beneath  this  ftone 

Lye  John  Tradefcant,  grandfire,  father,  fon  ; 

The  lalf  dy'd  in  his  fpring  ;  the  other  two 

Liv'd  till  they  had  travell'd  Art  and  Nature  through. 

As  by  their  choice  colleiflions  may  appear, 

Of  what  is  rare,  in  land,  in  fea,  in  air ; 

WTiilft  they  (as  Homer's  Iliad  in  a  nut) 

A  world  of  wonders  in  one  clofet  fliut  : 

Thefe  famous  Antiquarians,  that  had  been 

Both  gardeners  to  the  Rofe  and  Lily  Q^ueen, 

Tranfplanted  now  themfelves,  deep  here  ;  and  when 

Angels  fliall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men. 

And  fire  iball  purge  the  world,  thefe  hence  Ihall  rife, 

And  change  this  garden  for  a  paradife. 

lit 

From    Lambeth,    eaftward     along    the    river    Gde,  Lambeth 
was  once    a    long   trad    of    dreary    marlh,    and    ftill'^*'** 
in     parts    called    Lambeth    Marjh ;    abou^    the    year 
1563,   there  was  not  a  houfe   on   it  from   Lambeth  pa-      i,j 
lace    as   far  as   Southwark.       In   a   ftreet  called   AW- Great  Ma« 
rovjwall  (from  one  of  the   ancient    embankments)  is nufaftorie* 


xvhich  they  were  chained  before  they  were   brought  to      Mrs  Conde's  noted  manafaclory  of  artificial  Hone  (l)  : 
the  ftake,  ought  to  make    Proteftants  blefs  the  hour     And   at  a  fmall  diftance,  Mcff.   Beaufoy's  (k)    great 

work 


(h)  In  defcribing  this  church,  Mr  Pennant  takes  occafion  to  mention  the  fad  example  of  fallen  majefty  in  the 
perfon  of  Mary  d'Efle.  the  unhappy  queen  of  James  II.;  who,  flying  with  her  infant  prince  from  the  ruin  iia- 
rending  over  their  houfe,  after  croHing  the  Thames  from  the  abdicated  Whitehall,  took  ihclter  beneath  the  an- 
cient walls  of  this  church  a  whole  hour,  from  the  rain  of  the  inclement  night  of  December  6.  1688.  Here  (he 
waited  with  aggravated  mifery,  till  a  common  coach,  procured  from  the  next  inn,  arrived,  and  conveyed  her  to 
Gravefend,  from  whence  (lie  failed,  and  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  thefe  kingdoms. 

(i)  Ht-r  repofitory  confifts  of  feveral  very  large  rooms  filled  with  every  ornament,  which  can  be  ufed  in 
architefture.  The  ftatue,  the  vafe,  the  urn,  the  rich  chimney  pieces,  and  in  a  few  words,  every  thing 
which  could  be  produced  out  of  natural  ftone  or  marble  by  the  moft  elegant  chifel,  is  here  to  be  obtained  at  an 
cafy  rate. 

(k)  "  Where  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  the  foreign  wines  are  moft  admirably  mimicked.  Such  is  the  prodigality 
and  luxury  of  the  ai;e,  that  the  demand  for  many  forts  exceeds  in  a  great  degree  the  produce  of  the  native  vine- 
yards. We  have  fkilful  fabricator;.,  who  kindly  fupply  our  wants.  It  has  been  efliraated,  that  half  of  the 
port,  and  five  fixths  of  the  white  wines  confumed  in  our  capital,  have  been  the  produce  of  our  home  wine 
preffes.  The  produfl  of  duty  to  the  ftate  from  a  fmgle  houfe  was  in  one  year,  from  July  5.  1785  to  July  5. 
1786,  not  lefs  than  7363I.  9s.  %'^A.  The  genial  banks  of  the  Thames  oppofite  to  our  capital,  yield  almoil 
every  f^ecies  of  white  wine  ;  and,  by  a  wondrous  magic,  JlefT.  Beaufoy  pour  forth  the  materials  for  the  rich 

Froatiniac, 
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work    for  making   wines,    and  that   for  making  vinc- 
-"  gar  (>•)• 

This  ground,  fo  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  and 
fo  prodaclive  of  revenue  to  the  flate,  was  within  me- 
mory the  fcene  of  low  dilfipation.  Here  Hood  Cuper's 
garden,  noted  for  its  fireworks,  and  the  great  refort  of 
the  proriigate  ot  both  fexcs.  This  place  was  ornament- 
ed with  feveral  of  the  mutilated  llatues  belonging  to 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  which  had  been  for  that  pur- 
pofe  begged  from  his  lordihip  by  one  Boyder  Cuper,  a 
gardener  in  the  fimily.  The  great  timber  yards  be- 
neath which  thefe  antiquities  were  found,  are  very  well 
worthy  of  a  vifit.  One  would  fear  that  the  forcfts  of 
Norway  and  the  Baltic  would  be  exhaufled,  to  fi'.pply 
the  \rants  of  our  overgrown  capita!,  were  ^vc  not  alTured 
that  the  rcfources  will  fucceilively  be  inrreafed  equil  to 
the  demand  of  fucceeding  ages. — In  this  parilh  are  alfo 
vail  dillillcries,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Mawbey  ;  where  are  feldom  lefs  than  2000  hogs,  which 
are  fed  entirely  on  grains. 
1  III.  dry  and  Liberties  of  Wkstminster.  The  city 
'  of  Weftminfter  derives  its  name  from  a  ininj}er,  or  ab- 
bey, and  ivej},  on  account  of  its  fituation  with  refpeft 
to  St  Paul's  cathedral,  which  was  formerly  called  Eajl- 
minfter.  In  ancient  times  this  diflricl  flood  up  \ards  of 
a  mile  from  the  city  of  London,  and  contained  only 
two  parilhes,  which  were  thofe  of  St  Margaret  and  St 
John,  with  two  chattels  of  eafe  ;  but  at  prefent  it  has 
feven  other  parochial  churches,  viz.  St  Clement's 
Danes,  St  Paul's  Covent  garden,  St  Mary's  le  Strand, 
St  Martin's  in  the  Field's,  St  Anne's,  St  James's,  and 
St  George's  Hanover- fquare. 

Wedminfter  was  anciently  called  Thorny  I/land,  from 
Its  having  been  covered  with  thorn  bufhes,  and  encora- 
paffed  by  a  branch  of  the  Thames,  which  is  faid  to  have 
run  through  the  ground  now  called  Si  James's  Park, 
from  well  to  eaft,  and  to  have  rejoined  the  river  at 
Whitehall. 

Til!  the  general  diiTolution  of  religious  houfes,  Weil- 
minder  was  fubjefl  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  its  abbot  and 
monks;  but  in  154I,  upon  the  furrender  of  Wil- 
liam Benfon  the  lalt  abbot,  Henry  VilL  not  only 
turned  it  into  an  honour,  but  created  it  the  fee  of  a 
bi(l)0D,  and  appointed  for  a  diocefe  the  whole  coun- 
ty of  Middlefex,  except  Fulham,  which  belonged 
to  the  bilhop  of  London.  This  bilhoprick,  how- 
ever, foon  after  its  inftitution,  was  dilTolved  by  Ed- 
ward VI. 

The  city  of  Weftminfter  is    governed    by    a    high 
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;-      fteward,  an  office  of  great  dignity,  who  is  ufually  one     Li.mlon. 

of  the  firft  peers  in   the  realm  ;   and  is  chofen  for  liir  ' *""— 

by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  collegiate  churcli  of 
St  Peter.  There  is  alfo  a  deputy  fleward  and  a  high 
bailiff,  who  alfo  hold  tlieir  offices  for  life  ;  being  no- 
minated by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  confirmed  by 
the  high  Iteward. 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  inverted  with  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  and  civil  jurifdiclion  within  the  liberties  of  WeH- 
minfter,  St  Martin's  le  Grand,  near  Cheapfide,  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  fome  towns  in  Eflex,  which  are 
exempted  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  bilhop  of  London 
and  the  archbilliop  of  Canterbury.  j,^ 

S:  Margaret''s  Church  was  founded  by  Edward  the  Churches. 
Confeffor,  fince  which  time  it  has  been  frequently  re- 
built.  In  the  eaft  end  of  this  church  is  a  window  cu- 
riaufly  painted,  with  the  hillory  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  with  the  figures  of  feveral  apoftles  and  faints  finely 
executed.  I:  formerly  belonged  to  a  piivate  chapel  at 
Copt-hall,  near  Eoping  in  Eflex,  and  was  purchafed 
by  the  officers  of  t'liis  parifh,  fome  years  ago  for  430 
guineas.  In  this  church  the  houfe  of  commons  attends 
divine  fcrvice  on  flate  holidays. 

The  church  of  St  'John  the  Ei-angeliji  was  ereftcd  in 
1728,  and  having  funk  confiderably  whilft  it  was  build- 
ing, occafiuned  an  alteration  of  the  plan.  On  the  north 
and  fouth  fides  are  magnificent  porticoes,  fupported  bv 
valt  ftone  pillars,  as  is  alfo  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  is  a  beautiful  ifone  tower  and 
pinnacle,  which  were  added  with  the  view  of  making 
the  whole  llrufture  fink  equally.  The  parts  of  this- 
building   are   held    together  by   iron   bars,    which   run  y' 

acrofs  even  the  ailles.  jj^ 

The  moft  remarkable  (Iruflure  in  Weftrainfier  is  the  Wcfhnin- 
chbey-church  of  St  Peter.       On   its   fite   flood   once  a  '"'^  ->!>bey, 
temple   of  Apollo,  which   according   to   tradition  was  °"       > 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Antoni-      '^'^ 
nu3  Pius ;  and  from  the  ruins  of  which  Scbert   king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons  raiftd  a   Chrillian  church,  which  was 
ruined  by  the  Danes.     It  was  repaired   bv  Edward  the 
Confelfor,  and  given  to  a  few  monks;   and  this  fpot  he 
chofe  for  iiis  burial-place.      Henry  III.  160  years  after, 
took  down  this  fabric  of  Edward's,  and  erected  a  new 
church,  which  was  50  years   in    building.      It   fufferej 
much  by  fire  in  I  274,  but  was  repaired   by  Edward  I. 
Edward  II.  and  the  abbots.    In  1700  this  church  being 
much  decayed,  the  parliament  granted  money    for  re- 
pairing it,  and  has  frequently  repeated  the  bounty  fince 
that  time.     The  form  of  the   abbey  is  that   of  a   long 


Frontiniac.  to  the  more  elegant  tables  ;  the  Madeira,  the   Calcavella,  and  the   Lilbon,  into  every  part  of  the 
kingdom." 

(l)  "  There  is  a  magnificence  of  biifinefs  (our  author  remarks)  in  this  ocean  of  fweets  and  fours  that  cannot 
fail  exciting  the  greatefl  admiration  ;  whether  we  confider  the  number  of  veflels  or  their  fize.  The  boafted  tun 
at  Heidelberg  does  not  ftirpafs  them.  On  firft  entering  the  yard,  two  rife  before  you,  covered  at  the  top  with  a 
thatched  dome  ;  between  them  is  a  circular  turret,  including  a  windin-j  ftaircafe,  which  brings  you  to  their  fum- 
mits,  which  are  above  24  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  thefe  confervatorics  is  full  of  fweet  wine,  and  contains 
58,109  gallons  or  181  ?  barrels  of  Winchefter  meafure.  Its  fuperb  adbciite  is  full  of  vinegar,  to  the  amount  of 
?6,799  gallons,  or  1774  barrels  of  the  fame  flandard  as  the  former.  The  famous  German  vefTel  yields  even  to 
the  Irtfl  by  the  quantity  of  40  barrels. — Befides  thefe,  is  an  avenue  of  lelTer  vefTcls,  which  hold  from  ^2,503  to 
16,974  gallons  er.ch.  After  quitting  this  Brobdignagian  fcene,  we  pafs  to  the  acres  covered  with  common  bar- 
rels :  we  cannot  diminifh  our  ideas  fo  fuddenly,  but  at  firft  we  imagine  we  could  quafit  them  off  as  eafily  as  Gulli- 
ver did  the  little  hoglheads  of  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput." 
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ciofs  ;  its  greateft  length  is  489  feet,  and  the  breadth 
'  of  the  weft  front  66  feet  ;  the  length  of  the  crofs  aifle 
is  189  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  roof  92  feet.  At 
the  weft  end  are  two  towers :  the  nave  and  crofs  aifle 
are  fupported  by  50  (lender  pillars  of  SuflTex  marble,  ex- 
clufive  of  pilarters.  In  the  upper  and  lower  ranges 
there  are  94  windows,  all  which,  with  the  arches,  roofs, 
and  doors,  are  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  The  inlide  of  this 
church  is  much  better  executed  than  the  outside  :  and 
the  perfpeflive  is  good,  particularly  that  of  the  grand 
aifle.  The  choir,  from  which  there  is  an  afcent  by  fe- 
veral  fteps  to  a  fine  altar-piece,  is  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble  ■,  having  28  ftalls  on  the  north,  the  iame 
number  on  the  fouth,  and  eight  at  the  weft  end.  The 
altar  is  mnde  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  marble,  the  gift 
of  Q^ueen  Anne,  enclofed  by  a  curious  baluftrade,  and 
upon  a  pavement  of  porphyry,  jafper,  Lydian,  and 
Terpentine  ftones,  laid  in  the  mofaic  ftyle,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Abbot  Ware,  A.  D.  i  272  ;  and  is  faid  10  be 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  its  liind  in  the  world. 
On  each  fide  of  this  altar  a  door  opens  into  St  Ed- 
ward's chapel;  round  which  are  10  other  chapels, 
ranging  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  crofs  aifles,  and 
are  dedicated,  I.  To  St  Andrew.  2.  To  St  Michael. 
3.  To  St  John  Evangelift.  4.  Iflip's  chapel.  5.  To 
St  John  Baptift.  6.  To  St  Paul.  7.  Henry  V.'s  cha- 
pel. 8.  To  St  Nicholas.  9.  To  St  Edmund.  10.  To 
St  Benedia. 

In  St  Edward's  chapel  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains 
of  his  fhrine :  which,  though  now  in  obfcurity,  and 
robbed  of  all  its  riches  and  luftre,  was  once  efteemed 
the  glory  of  England,  fo  far  as  art  and  riches  could 
make  it.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  King  Edward  I.  and 
feveral  other  kings  and  queens  of  England  ;  and  here 
alio  is  fliown  the  famous  chair  in  which  the  kings  of 
Scotland  ufed  to  be  crowned  at  Scoone.  Henry  V.'s 
chapel  is  divided  from  St  Edward's  by  an  iron  fcreen, 
on  each  fide  of  which  are  llatues  as  big  as  life. — St 
Andrew's  chapel,  which  is  next  the  north  crofs,  and 
the  others  which  furround  the  choir,  are  crowded  with 
the  monuments  of  noble  perlonages,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious. — At  the  corner  of  St  Benedifl's 
chapel,  an  iron  gate  opens  into  the  fouth  crofs  aifle  ; 
■which  from  the  number  of  monuments  erecled  therein 
to  celebrated  Englifli  potts,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Poets  corner :  though  here  we  find  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent monument  erecled  at  the  fouth  end  in  memory  of 
the  late  John  duke  of  Argyle  and  Grceswich  :  another 
to  William  Camden  the  antiquarian  ;  and  others  to 
the  celebrated  divine  Dr  Ifaac  Barrow,  to  Thomas 
Parr  who  died  at  the  age  of  152  years,  &c. — Tlie 
fouth  aifle  is  adorned  with  19  curious  monuments  of  the 
pious,  the  brave,  and  the  learned  ;  and  turning  north- 
ward from  the  weft    door,    we   view  a  great  number 

On  the  f aft  of  the  abbey,  and  whidi,  though  fepa- 
rate  from  the  other  chapels  in  the  choir,  feems  to  bt? 
one  and  the  fame  building  with  the  abh^,  ftands  the 
chapel  of  King  Henry  VII.  which  that  king  founded 
in  the  year  1502,  and  was  at  that  time  ftyled  the  iion- 
dcr  of  the  worU,  and  is  now  one  of  the  moft  expenfive 
remains  of  the  ancient  Engliih  tafte  and  magnificence. 
There  is  no  looking  upon  it  without  admiration  :  it 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  fine  tafte  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  that  age  ;  an4  the  infide   is   fo  neble,  majeftic, 
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and  of  fuch  curious  workmanlhip,  that  it  would  tal^e  Londo- 
a  volume  to  defcribe  each  part  with  juftice  and  pro-  »  - 
priety. 

Its  original  intention  was  to  be  a  dormitory  for  the 
royal  blood  :  and  fo  far  the  will  of  the  founder  has 
been  obferved,  that  none  have  been  interred  therein 
but  fuch  as  have  traced  their  defcent  from  ancient 
kings.  The  tomb  of  King  Henry  VII.  is  moft  magni- 
ficent, enclofed  with  a  fcreen  of  caft  brafs,  moft  admi- 
rably defigned,  and  as  well  executed.  Within  the  rails 
are  the  figures  of  that  king  and  his  royal  confort,  in 
their  robes  of  ftate,  on  a  tomb  of  black  marble  :  and 
at  the  head  of  this  tomb  lie  the  remains  of  Edward  VI. 
In  different  parts  of  this  chapel  are  the  monuments  of 
Lewis  Stuart  duke  of  Richmond,  George  ViUars  dukft 
of  Buckingham,  John  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham, 
Charles  Montague  marquis  of  Halifax,  Edward  V.  and 
his  brother  Richard  ;  the  vault  of  James  1.  and  his 
queen  Anne  and  daughter  Mary,  on  which  is  a  fmall 
tomb  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  child  ;  a  lofty  mo- 
nument of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  another  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots ;  the  monuments  for  Margaret  Douglas 
daughter  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  Margaret  coun- 
tefs  of  Richmond  mother  to  Henry  VII.  the  vault  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  William  HI.  Queen  Mary  his 
confort,  Oueen  Anne,  and  Prince  George.  Over  thefe 
royal  perlonages  are  their  effigies  (except  that  of 
Prince  George)  in  wainfcot  preffes,  made  of  wax  to 
refemble  life,  and  dreffed  in  their  coronation  robes. 
And  at  the  corner  of  the  great  eaft  window,  in  another 
wainfcot  prefs,  ftands  the  effigy  of  i\Iary  duchefs  of 
Richmond,  daughter  to  James  duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lenox,  drefled  in  the  very  robes  fhe  wore  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Queen  Anne.  On  leaving  the  aifle,  you  are 
fhown  another  prefs,  containing  the  etligy  of  General 
Monk,  who,  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  part 
he  took  in  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  had  a 
vault  appropriated  to  him  and  his  family  amongft  the 
royal  blood. 

In  a  "fine  vault  Under  Henry  the  VII.'s  chapel,  is 
the  burying  place  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  ere6led 
by  his  late  majeily  King  George  II.  A;ijoining  to 
the  abbey  are  the  cloifters,  built  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  with  piazzas  towards  the  court,  where  feveral  of 
the  prebendaries  have  their  houfes.  jjj 

Near  the  abbey  church  is  the  King's  fchool,  ufually  Wertmin- 
called  Wif,miiiJ}er fchool.  It  was  originally  founded  infterSchoo: 
1073,  and  a  iecond  time  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560, 
whence  it  is  fometimes  called  the  Queen's  College  ;  and 
is  at  prefent  one  of  the  greateft  fchools  in  the  king- 
dom. The  learned  antiquary  Mr  Camden  was  once 
mafter  of  it,  and  Ben  Johnfon  one  of  his  fcholars. 
Dr  Bulby,  who  was  mafter  upwards  of  50  years, 
greatly  contributed  to  keep  up  its  reputation,  formed 
its  mufeum,  and  improved  both  the  mafter's  and  his 
prebcndal  houfe. — This  fchool,  inftead  of  one  mafter 
and  one  ulher  as  at  firft,  has  now  an  upper  and  under 
mafter,  and  five  ufliers,  who  have  about  40D  youths 
under  their  tuition.  A  plan  was  let  on  foot  when  the 
prefent  archbifliop  of  York  was  mafter,  for  building 
a  college  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftudents,  but  this  did  not 
fucceed.  „j, 

On  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  abbty   is  an  old  Go-weftniin- 
thic  building  called  Wefimin/ler-liall,  firft  built  by  Wil- iter-hail. 
liam  RufuE  as  an  addition  to  a  royal  palace,  and  after- 
wards 
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ward?  rebuilt   by  Richard  II.  in  tlie  year  1397.     It 
is  reckoned   one  of  the  largcft  :  '     ~ 


Euiopi",  being 
2  00  feet  long,  70  broa;',  and  90  h\^h,  lupported 
only  by  buttreirc!.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  and  was 
fome  years  ago  Hated,  the  old  covering  ot  lead  being 
reckoned  too  heavy.  It  is  »aved  with  Hone.  In  this 
fpacious  room  the  kings  of  England  hsve  generally 
held  tl'.eir  coronation  and  other  folcran  feafts  ;  and  it 
is  ufcd  for  the  trial  of  peers.  Since  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  three  great  courts  of  Chancery,  King's 
Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  have  been  held  in  feparate 
apartments  of  this  hall  j  and  the  court  of  Exchequer 
above  llairs. 

Adjoining  to  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  Wellminfter- 
hall  is  a  building  formerly  called  6V  5.'-"/'.V;-a(V  C/ia/>e/, 
from  its  having  been  dedicated  to  that  laint.  It  was 
founded  by  King  Stephen  ;  and  in  1347  was  rebuilt 
by  King  Edward  III.  \\ho  converted  it  to  a  collegiate 
church  ;  but  fince  it  was  furrendered  to  Edward  VI. 
it  has  been  ufed  for  the  affembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  commons  of  England,  and  is  now  generally 
called  the  Hou/e  of  Comiuons.  The  benches,  which 
afcend  behind  one  another  as  in  a  theatre,  are  covered 
with  green  cloth  ■,  the  floor  is  matted  ;  and  round  the 
room  are  wainfcot  galleries,  fupported  by  cantilevers 
adorned  with  carved  work,  in  which  llrangers  are  often 
permitted  to  fit  and  hear  the  debates. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hall  is  the  Hotife  of  Lords, 
fo  called  from  being  the  place  where  the  peers  of 
Great  Britain  aflemble  in  parliament.  It  is  an  oblong 
room,  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
and  is  hung  with  fine  old  tapeilry,  reprefenting  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanilh  Armada  in  1588.  The  defign 
was  drawn  by  Cornelius  Vroom,  and  the  tapeftry  exe- 
cuted by  Francis  Splering.  It  was  not  put  up  till 
the  year  1650,  two  years  after  the  exlinftion  of  mo- 
narchy, when  the  houfe  of  lords  was  ufed  as  a  com- 
mittee room  for  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  heads 
of  the  naval  heroes  who  commanded  on  the  glorious 
day  form  a  matchlefs  border  round  the  work,  animat- 
ing pollerity  to  emulate  their  illuftrious  example. 
Here  is  a  throne  for  the  king,  with  feats  on  the  right 
and  left  for  fuch  peers  of  the  realm  as  are  of  the 
blood  royal.  Before  the  throne  are  three  broad  feats  ; 
on  the  firft  of  which,  next  the  throne,  fits  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  who  is  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  on  the  other  two  fit  the 
judges,  the  mafler  of  the  rolls,  or  the  mafters  in  chan- 
cery, who  attend  occafionally  to  give  their  opinions  on 
points  of  law.  The  two  archbifhops  fit  at  fome  di- 
flance  from  the  throne  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
other  biihops  in  a  row  under  them.  All  the  benches 
are  covered  with  red  cloth  fiufFed  with  wool.  Here 
likewife,  by  an  order  of  the  houfe,  a  gallery  for  tlran- 
gers  has  been  eretled. 

Adjoining  to  the  houfe  of  lords  is  the  Prince's 
Chamber,  where  the  king  is  robed  when  he  comes  to 
the  parliament.  On  the  other  fide  is  the  Painted 
Cliamber,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor's  bedchamber,  and  the  room  in  which  ihe  par- 
liaments were  anciently  opened.  Here  conferences 
are  often  held  between  the  two  houfes,  or  their  com- 
mittees. Contiguous  to  thofe  is  an  apartment  called 
the  Court  of  Reqiiejls,  where  fuch  as  have  bufinefs  in  ei- 
ther houfe  may  attend. 


Near  the'e  buildings  is  a   bridge  over  the  Thames,     Lonlo;!. 
called  WcJ)minf.tr  Bridge,  accounted  one  of  the  moft  '        '      "' 
complete  and   elegant    llruclures    of  the    kind  in  the^y^yj^j^^ 
known   world.     It  is  built   entirely  of  Hone,  and  ex-  ^x^^  bxvXifi. 
tends  over  tlie  river  at   a  place  where  it  is   i  223  feet 
broad:  which  is  above  380  feet  broader  than  at  Lon- 
don   bridge.      On    each    fide    is  a  fine  baluftrade  of 
(tone,  with  places  of  ihelter  from  the  rain.     The  width 
of  the   bridge  is   44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine 
foot  way  for  paJengers.     It  confifls  of  14  piers,   and 
13  large  and  two   fmall  arches,  all  fcmicircular,  that 
in  the  centre  being  76  feet  wide,   and  the   rell  decreaf- 
ing  four  feet    each    from  the  other,  fo   that    the   two 
leall    arches  of  the   13  great    ones    are  each  52  feet. 
It   is  computed   that  the  value   of  40,0001.    in    done 
and    other    materials    is    always    under    water.      This 
magnificent  ftruflure  was  begun   in  1739,  and  nnifhed 
in  1753,  at  theexpenceof  389,0001.  defrayed  by  the 
parliament.    It  was  built  after  the  defign  of  M.  Labelye,  . 
an  ingenious  architect,  a  native  of  France.  j,^ 

On  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  eaft  confines  of  \\"hitehaU,\ 
St  Margaret's  parilh,  was  a  palace  called  Whitehall, 
originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  earl  of  Kent,  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  13th,  century.  It  afterwards 
devolved  to  the  archbilLop  of  York,  whence  it  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Yhrk  Place,  and  continued  to  be  the 
city  refidence  of  the   archhilhops   till  it  was    purchafed  , 

by  Henry  VIII.  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  in  1530.  At 
this  period  it  became  the  refidence  of  the  court  ;  but 
in  1697  was  deftroyed  by  accidental  fire,  all  except 
the  Banqueting-houfe,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  by  James  I.  according  to  a  defign 
of  Inigo  Jones.  This  is  an  elegant  and  magnificent 
ftratflure  of  hewn  ftone,  adorned  with  an  upper  and 
lower  range  of  pillars,  of  the  Ionic  and  Compofite  or- 
ders ;  the  capitals  are  enriched  with  fruit  and  foliages, 
and  between  the  columns  of  the  windows.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  lead,  and  furrounded  with  a  baluftrade. 
The  building  chietly  confifts  of  one  room  of  an  oblong 
form  40  feet  high,  and  a  proportionable  length  and 
breadth.  The  deling  is  painted  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
Peter  Paul  Rubens.  It  is  now  ufcd  only  as  a  chapel- 
royal,  and  the  other  part  of  the  houfe  is  occupied  with 
with  llate  offices.  1:5  - 

Oppofite  to  the  Banqueting-houfc  ftands  the  I/orfeUoti'e 
Guards,  fo  called  from  being  the  ftation  v\here  that^iiardsi 
part  of  his  majelly's  troops  ufually  do  duty.  It  is  a 
ftrcng  building,  of  hewn  ftone,  confiliing  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings.  In  the  former  is  an  arched  palTa,?;^ 
into  St  James's  Park  ;  and  over  it,  in  the  middle,  rifcs 
a  cupola.  In  a  part  of  the  building  is  the  War  Office. 
Near  the  Horfeguards  is  the  Trecfury  ;  a  large  build- 
ing, which  fronts  the  Parade  in  St  James's  park  ;  and 
where  the  board  of  treafury  is  kept.  ^^-6 

Eaftward  of  the  Hoife  Guards  is  the  Admiralty  qfflce,^™'^''^^^ 
a  large  pile,  built  with  brick  and  ftone.  The  front 
towards  Whitehall  has  two  deep  wings,  and  a  lofty 
portico  fupported  by  four  large  (tone  pillars.  A 
piazza,  connfting  of  beautiful  coli;mns,  runs  almoit 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  wall  before  the  court 
has  been  lately  built  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  each 
fide  of  the  gate  is  ornamented  with  naval  emblems. 
Befides  a  hall,  and  other  public  apartments,  here  are 
fpacious  houfes  for  fcven  commilfioners  ot  the  admiralty. 
At  a  little  diftance  from  the  Admiralty,  where  three 
capital 
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London,    capital  ftreets    terminate,    is    a    large    opcnintr 
^—v—'  C/tari/ij-cro/s,  from  one  of  the  crofles  which  King  Ed- 
CharJne-      "'^rd  !•  caufed   to  be  erected  in  memory  of  his  queen 
<.rofs.  Eleanor,  and  Charing  the   name  of  a  village  in  which 

it  was  built.  The  crofs  remained  till  the  civil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  Chirles  I.  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
fanatics,  as  a  monument  of  popifli  fuperitition ;  but 
after  the  Reftoration,  an  equeftrian  tlatue  of  Charles  I. 
was  fct  up  in  its  ftead.  This,  which  is  of  brafs,  and 
finely  executed,  continues  to  be  an  ornament  to  the 
place.  It  was  made  in  1633,  at  the  expence  of  the 
Howard- Arundel  family.  The  parliament  fold  it  to  a 
brazier  in  Holborn,  with  flrifl  orders  to  break  it  to 
pieces  ;  but  he  concealed  it  under  ground  till  the  Re- 
jjg  floration,  when  it  was  fct  up  in  1678. 
-Queen's  At   the   weft   end   of  the  Mall,  in  St  James's  park, 

Palace.  which  begins  near  Charing-crofs,  ftands  the  keen's 
Palace.  It  was  originally  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  jir- 
hnglon  Hoiife  ;  but  being  purchafed  by  the  late  duke  of 
Buckingham's  father,  who  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground 
in  1703,  it  was  called  Bucitngliani  Hcufe,  till  the  year 
1762,  when  it  was  purchafed  by  his  majefty  for  a 
royal  refidence.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  ftone,  having 
in  the  front  two  ranges  of  pilafters  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Tufcan  orders.  It  has  a  fpacious  court  yard,  en- 
clofed  with  iron  rail*,  fronting  St  James's  park,  Tvith 
offices  on  each  fide,  with  two  pavilions,  feparated  from 
the  nianfion  houfe  by  colonnades  of  the  Tufcan,  Do- 
ric, and  Ionic  orders.  His  majelly  has  here  built  a 
fine  library,  in  an  oflagonal  form,  befides  feveri.1  other 
1:9  additions. 
"Bt  James's.  Eaftwards  of  the  queen's  palace  (lands  St  'James''s, 
an  old  building,  which,  till  the  former  was  purchafed 
by  the  crown,  had  been  the  town  refidence  of  the  roy- 
al family  fince  the  burning  of  Whitehall  in  1697. 
This  palace  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  ar.d  obtained 
its  name  from  an  hofpital  which  formerly  ftood  on  the 
fpot.  It  is  an  irregular  building,  of  a  mean  appearance 
without,  but  contains  feveral  magnificent  apartments. 
Here  the  court  arid  levees  are  ilill  kept,  and  moft  of 
the  pcrfons  belongir.^r  to  the  houfehold  have  their  re- 
fidence. The  chapel  of  the  hofpital  was  converted  to 
the  ufe  of  the  royal  family,  as  it  now  remains,  and  is 
a  royal  peculiar,  exempted  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
ThePavk  tio"-  ^^'^len  this  palace  was  built,  it  abutted  in  the 
aiid  Mall,  fouth-weil:  upon  an  uncultivated  fwarapy  trail  of 
ground,  which  the  king  enclofed  and  converted  into 
a  park,  called  from  the  palace  •5'/  'Jaines''s  park.  He 
alfo  laid  it  out  into  walks,  and  colletled  the  water  into 
one  body.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  King  Charles  II.  who  planted  it  %vith  lime 
trees,  and  formed  a  beautiful  villa,  near  half  a  mile  in 
length,  called  the  Mali,  from  its  being  adapted  to  a 
play  at  bowls  diliinguiihed  by  that  name.  He  alfo 
formed  the  water  into  a  canal  loo  feet  broad  and 
2830  feet  long  •,  and  -urniftied  the  park  with  a  decoy, 
and  other  ponds  for  water-fowl  ;  but  thele  have  lately 
been  deftroyed,  on  account  of  the  unwholefome  vapours 
which  they  excited. 

In   a  line  with   St  James's  palace,  on  the  eaft  fide, 
is  Marlborough-Jioufe,  which    belongs    to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  is  a  large  brick  edifice,  ornamented 
Th-St      A  '^'''^  ftone. 

when  6rft  '      Eaftward  from  Charing-crofs,   runs  that   fine  ftreet 
formed.        the  Strand,  which  terminates  at  Temple-bar.     In  the 
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an  open  high  way,   with    Londo; 

In  that  year  it  was  fo  '~"-v~ 
ruinous,  that  Ed.vard  III.  by  an  ordinance  direcled  a 
tax  to  be  railed  upon  wool,  leather,  wine,  and  good; 
carried  to  the  ftaple  at  VVellminfter,  from  Temple-bar 
to  Weftminfter  abbey,  for  the  repair  of  the  road  ;  and 
that  all  owners  ot  houfes  adjacent  to  the  high  way 
fhould  repair  as  much  as  lay  before  their  doors. 
Before  the  above  period,  it  entirely  cut  off  Weftmin- 
fter from  London  ;  nothing  intervened  e.\cept  the 
fcattered  houfes,  and  a  vilbsje  which  afterwards  gave 
name  to  the  ^vhole  j  and  St  Martin's  ftood  literally  in 
the  fields.  But  about  the  year  1560  a  ftreet  was  form- 
ed, loofely  built  ;  for  all  the  houfes  on  the  fouth  fide 
had  great  gardens  to  the  river,  were  called  by  their 
owners  names,  and  in  after-times  gave  name  to  the 
feveral  ftreets  thct  fucceeded  them,  pointing  down  to 
the  Thames  ;  each  of  them  had  flairs  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  taking  boat,  of  which  many  to  this  day- 
bear  the  names  ef  the  houfes  As  the  court  ^vas  for 
centuries  either  at  the  palace  of  Welvminfter  or  White- 
hall, a  boat  was  the  cuftomary  conveyance  of  the  great 
to  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign.  The  north  fide 
was  a  more  line  of  houfes  from  Charing-crofs  to 
Temple-bar;  all  beyond  was  country.  The  gardens 
which  occupied  part  of  the  fite  of  Covent-garden  were 
bounded  by  fields,  and  St  Giles's  was  a  diftant  country 
village.  Our  capital  found  itfelf  fo  Iccure  in  the  vigo- 
rous government  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that,  by  the 
year  1600,  moft  confiderable  additions  were  made  to 
the  north  of  the  long  line  of  ftreet  juft  defcribed.  St 
Martin's-lane  was  built  on  both  fides.  St  Giles's 
church  was  ftill  infulated  :  but  Broad-ftreet  and  Hol- 
born  were  completely  formed  into  ftreets  with  houfes 
all  the  way  to  Snow-hill.  Covent-garden  and  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields  ^vere  built,  but  in  an  irregular  manner. 
Drury-lane,  Clare-ftreet,  and  Long-acre,  arofe  in  the 
fame  period.  ,,. 

Almoft  contiguous  to  Charing-crofs,  and  upon  theNorthui. 
fouth  fide  of  the  Strand,  is  that  noble  palace  called  herland 
Northumberland  Houfe,  which  ftands  on  the  fite  of  ^°'^'' 
the  hofpital  of  St  Mary  Rounceval.  Henry  VIII. 
granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Caverden.  It  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Henry  Howard  earl  of  North.imp- 
ton  ;  who,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  built  here  a  houfe, 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name.  He  left  it  to  his 
kinfman  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  treafuver  :  and  by  the 
marriage  of  Algernon  Percy  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, with  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Theophilus  earl  of 
Suffolk,  it  paffed  into  the  houfe  of  the  prefent  noble 
owner.  The  greater  part  of  the  houfe  was  built  by 
Bernard  Janfcn,  an  architeft  in  the  reign  of  Jan.es  I. 
The  front  next  the  ftreet  \vas  begun  by  Algernon  in 
1748,  and  finiOied  by  the  prefent  duke,  who  married 
his  daughter.  Two  additional  wings  to  the  front  next 
the  Thames,  and  a  variety  of  other  improvements  both 
in  building  and  furniture,  have  contributed  to  render 
this  houfe  the  largeft  and  moft  magnificent  in  London. 
It  cfintains  a  gallery  of  106  feet  long  by  26  wide,  moft 
fuperbly  furnifhed.  ,j, 

A  lliort  way  eaftward,  on  the  fame  fide,   ftood  Z)i/r-Durhara 
ham  Yard,  which  took  its  name  from  a  pr.lice  built  ori-^'*"*- 
ginally  by  the  illuftrious  Thoma-^  de  Hnt:'eld,  elefted 
bilhop  of  Durham   in  1345;  delicti,  d   by  rii.m    for  the 
town  relider.ce  of  him  and  his  fucceiibrs.    At  this  place, 
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in  154c,  was  held  a  moft  magnificent  ttalt,  given  by 
the  challengers  of  England,  who  had  cauleJ  to  be 
proclaimed,  in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain, 
a  ^reat  and  triumphant  julling  to  be  holden  at  Well- 
miniter,  for  all  comers  that  would  undertake  them. 
Eut  bvith  the  challengers  and  defendants  were  Eng- 
lilh.  After  the  gaHant  fports  of  each  day,  the  chal- 
lenc;er5  rode  into  this  Durham-houle  where  they  kept 
open  houfehold,  and  feared  the  king  and  queen  (Anne 
of  Cleves)  with  her  ladies,  and  all  the  court.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  i\Iint  was  eftablilhed  in  this 
houfe,  under  the  management  of  Sir  William  Shar- 
rington,  and  the  inriuence  of  the  afpiring  Thomas 
Seymour,  lord  admiral.  Durhara-houfe  was  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  royal  palaces  belonging  to  Q^ueen  Eliza- 
beth •,  who  gave  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  great  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

Durham-vard  is  now  filled  with  a  moft  magnificent 
mafs  of  building,  called  the  Acielphi,  in  honour  of  two 
brothers,  the  ingenious  Adams,  its  architcfts.  Be- 
fides  its  fine  lodgings,  it  is  celebrated  for  its  enchant- 
ing profpeft,  the  utility  of  its  wharfs,  and  its  fubter- 
raneous  apartments  anfwering  a  variety  of  purpofes  of 
general  benefit. 

Farther  on  ftand  the  ruins  of  the  Savoy.  Henry  III. 
had  granted  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  his  queen 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Berringer  of  Provence,  all  the 
houfes  upon  the  Thames  where  this  building  now 
ftands,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs,  yielding  yearly 
at  the  Exchequer  three  barbed  arrows  for  all  fervices. 
This  prince  founded  the  Savoy,  and  beftowed  it  on 
the  foreign  hofpital  of  Montjoy.  Queen  Eleanor  pur- 
chafed  it,  and  beftowed  it  on  her  fon  Edmund  earl 
-ef  Lancafter.  It  was  rebuilt  in  a  moft  magnificent 
manner  by  his  fon  Henry.  It  was  made  the  place  of 
confinement  of  John  king  of  France  in  1356,  after 
he  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  In 
1381  it  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  Wat  Tyler,  out  of 
fpleen  to  the  great  owner  John  of  Gaunt.  Henry  VII. 
began  to  rebuild  it,  with  a  defign  of  forming  it  into 
an  hofpital  for  a  hundred  diftrefled  people,  and  Hen- 
ry VIII.  completed  the  defign.  The  revenues,  at  the 
fuppreffion  by  Edward  ^'I.  amounted  to  above  500I. 
a-year.  Queen  Mary  reftored  it ;  and  her  maids  of 
honour,  with  exemplary  piety,  furniihed  it  with  all  ne- 
celTaries.  It  was  again  fupprefTed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  at  prefent  part  ferves  as  lodgings  for  private  people, 
for  barracks,  and  a  fcandalous  infectious  prifon  for 
the  foldiery  and  for  tranfpoit-convicls. 

A  little  to  the  eartward  flood  Somerfet  Houfe,  a  pa- 
lace built  by  Somerfet  the  proteftor  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and  to  make  way  for  which  he  demo- 
lifhed  a  great  number  of  buildings  without  making  any 
recompenfe  to  the  owners.  Part  of  the  church  of  St 
John  of  Jerufalem  and  the  Tower  were  blown  up  for 
the  fake  of  the  materials  ;  and  the  cloifters  on  the  north 
fide  of  St  Paul's,  with  the  charnel-houfe  and  chapel, 
underwent  the  fame  fate  ;  the  tombs  being  deftroyed, 
and  the  bones  thrown  into  Finfbury- fields.  Thi'.  hap- 
pened in  1549;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  live 
to  inhabit  the  palace  he  built,  as  he  was  executed  in 
the  year  1552.  After  his  death  the  palace  fell  to  the 
crown  ;  and  it  became  an  occafional  place  of  refidence, 
f.rft  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  to  Catherine 
queen  to  King  Charles  II.  It  was  built  in  a  ft  vie  of 
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architedure  compounded  of  the  Grcci.m  and  Gothic  ;  L^'riJon. 
and  the  back,  front,  and  water-gate,  were  done  from  ^"""'''"""^ 
a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones,  about  ,the  year  1623.  A 
chapel  was  begun  the  fame  year  by  that  arthitcft,  and 
fiuilhed  fome  time  after.  The  whole  of  this  ftru£lure 
was  dcraohlhed  in  1775,  in  confcqiience  of  an  adl  of 
parliament  ;  and  a  moft  magnificent  edifice,  from  a 
defign    by  Sir  William  Chambers,   has    been    ereftcd 

for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  public  olhces, thofc    - 

of  the  Treafury,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  War,  and  the  Excife,  excepted.  Thr 
Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiqu^rians,  hold 
their  meetings  here,  in  apartments  which  have  been 
allotted  to  them  by  royal  munificence  ;  and  here  alfo 
arc  annually  exhibited  the  works  of  the  Britilh  painters 
and  fculptors.  The  terrace  on  the  fouth  fide  is  a  walk 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  and  unparalleled  for  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  view.  137 

The  church  of  St  Martin  is  diftinguiflted  by  the^' ^^"j,*^"" 
name  of  St  Mart  in'' s  in  l  he  Fields,  from  its  fitu'ation,^^^^"^^,^ 
which  was  formerly  a  field,  with  only  a  few  fcattered 
houfes.  The  church  being  decayed,  was  rebuilt  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  again  by  James  I.  but  not  beint^ 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parifti,  it  was  augmented  in  1607,  at  the  charge  of 
Prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  James  I.  and  feveral  of 
the  nobility.  Aiter  many  expenfive  reparations,  how- 
ever, it  was  entirely  taken  down  in  1720,  and  a 
new  church  begun,  which  was  finilhed  in  1726.  This 
is  an  elegant  edifice,  built  of  ftone.  On  the  weft 
front  is  a  noble  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  fup- 
porting  a  pediment,  in  which  are  reprefented  the  royal 
arms  in  bas  relief.  The  afcent  to  the  portico  is  by  2 
flight  of  very  long  fteps.  The  length  of  this  church 
is  about  140  feet,  the  breadth  60,  and  height  45.  It 
has  a  fine  arched  roof  fuftained  by  ftone  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  ftceple  has  a  beautiful 
fpire,  and  one  of  the  beft  rings  of  bells  in  London. 

St  James's  Church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  at  the  expence  of  Henry  earl  of  St  Alban's,  and 
other  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  building  is  of 
brick  and  ftone,  about  85  feet  long,  60  broad,  and 
45  feet  high,  with  a  handfome  fteeple  150  feet  in 
height. 

5'/  George''s  Church,  near  Hanover-fquare,  is  a  beau- 
tiful ftrudure.  This  was  one  of  the  fifty  neiv  churches 
ereiSed  within  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  ground 
for  the  edifice  was  given  by  the  late  Lieutenant-general 
Stewart,  who  alfo  left  4000I.  to  the  parifli,  towards 
erecting  and  endowing  a  charity  fchool ;  which,  by 
additional  benefaclions  and  fubfcriptions,  is  become 
very  confiderable. 

The  greater   part   of  the  parifli  of  St  Paufs  Covent- 
gardeii,  was  anciently   a   garden,   belonging  to  the  ab- 
bot and  convent   of  Weftminfter,  and  w-as  then  called 
Convent -garden,   a    name    corrupted    into  Covent,  and        i^S 
more  generally  Common-garden.     In  155  2,  Edv.-ard  VI.  Covtut 
gave  it  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  an  adjoining   field,  ^'■'''"'^" 
formerly  called  the  Seven  Acres,  but  now,  being  turned 
into  a  long   ilreet,   called   Long-acre.      The  church  of 
St  Paul's,   Covent-garden,   was   built    by   Inigo  Jones, 
and   wai  efteemed  one  of  the   moft  fimple   and  pei  feti 
pieces  of  archite61ure  in    England.     It  was   burnt  By 
accident  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  has  fince  been  rebuilt  \\\ 
a  verv  plain  ftile.  In  the  area  before  the  church,  of  about 
D  d  thrcr 
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three  acres  of  ground,  is  Covcnt- garden  tnarkLt,  which 
is  the  bell  in  England  for  herbs,  fruit,  and  tiowers. 
On  the  north,  and  part  of  the  eaft  fide,  is  a  magnificent 
piazza,  defigiied  by  Inigo  Jones. 

Next  to  the  parith  of  St  Paul,  Covent-garden,  is 
that  of  St  Mary  h  Strand.  This  is  alfo  one  of  the  fifty 
new  churches  built  in  the  reign  of  ^ueen  Anne,  and 
is  a  handfome  piece  of  architefture,  though  not  very 
cxtei»five.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  welt  fide,  is  an 
afceiit  by  a  flight  of  fteps,  in  a  circular  form,  which 
leads  to  a  fimilarly  fliaped  portico  of  Ionic  columns, 
covered  with  a  dome,  that  is  crowned  with  a  vafe. 
The  columns  are  continued  along  the  body  of  the 
church,  with  pilafters  of  the  fame  order  at  the  corners  ; 
and  in  the  intercolumniations  are  niches  haiidfomely 
ortiamented.  Over  the  dome  is  a  pediment  fupported 
by  Corinthian  columns,  which  are  alfo  conlumed  round 
rhe  body  of  the  llrui^ure,  over  thofe  of  the  Ionic  order. 
A  handfome  balullrade  is  carried  round  the  top  of  the 
church,  »nd  adorned  witk  vafes. 

A  little  eaftward  from  the  preceding  church  is  that 
of  St  Cicment''s  Danes,  fituated  llkewife  in  the  Strand. 
A  church  is  faid  to  have  flood  in  this  place  fince  about 
the  year  ^co  ;  but  the  prefent  ftruclure  was  begun  in 
i68o,  defigned  by  Sir  Chrirtopher  Wren.  It  is  built 
of  Hone,  with  tuo  rows  of  windows,  the  lower  plain, 
bat  the  upper  ornamented  ;  and  the  termination  is  by 
an  attic,  the  pilafters  of  which  are  covered  with  vafes. 
On  the  fouth  fide  is  a  portico,  covered  with  a  dome 
fupported  by  Ionic  columns  j  and  oppofite  to  this  is 
another.  The  fteeple  is  l>eautifiil,  and  of  a  great 
height. 

The  church  of  St  George,  Bloomfbury,  is  alfo  one  of 
the  fifty  new  churches  erefted  by  acl  of  parliament. 
It  is  diltinguiflied  from  all  the  reft  by  Handing  fouth 
and  north,  and  by  the  ftatue  of  King  George  I.  at 
the  top  of  its  pyramidal  fleeple. 

In  Lamb's  Conduit-fields,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
town,  is  a  large  and  commodious  ftrutlure  called  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  for  the  reception  of  expofed  and 
deferted  children.  This  laudable  charity  was  project- 
ed by  feveral  eminent  merchants  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  but  was  not  carried  into  execution  till  many 
years  afterwards,  when  a  charter  for  its  eilablifhment 
was  obtained,  through  the  indefatigable  affiduity  of 
Mr  Thomas  Coram,  the  commander  of  a  merchant 
velTel,  who  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  promoting 
this  defign.  From  the  time  of  its  inftitution,  the  par- 
liament has  occafionally  granted  confiderable  fums  for 
its  fupport ;  and  in  fome  years  upwards  of  6«oo  infants 
have  been  received. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  an  Hofpitalfor  the  Smallfiox  ; 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  town  there  are  others,  either 
for  the  fick.  of  all  kinds,  or  thofe  in  particular  circum- 
ftances.  Of  the  latter  are  feveral  Lying-in  hofpitals, 
•End  the  Loch  Hofpital  for  female  patients  in  the  venereal 
difeafe.  Of  the  former  are  St  George's  and  Middle/ex 
Hofpitals,  befides  feveral  infirmaries. 

Grafs  Inn  is  one  of  the  four  principal  inns  of  court ; 
which,  though  fituated  within  the  limits  of  the  parilh 
of  St  Andrew,  Holborn,  is  yet  without  the  liberties 
of  the  city  of  London.  It  took  its  name  from  an 
ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Gray,  which  formerly 
refided  here,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  demifed 
il  to  fome  ftudents-in  the  law ;  but  it  is  faid  to  have 
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been  afterward?  cenveycd  to  the  monks  of  Shene,  near  I.ondo, 
Richmond  in  Surry,  who  leafed  it  to  tiie  iociety  of  ^~~v~ 
the  Inn.  It  was  held  by  this  tenure  till  the  dilTolution 
of  the  monafteries,  when  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to 
the  fociety  in  fee-farm.  This  inn  confills  chiefly  of 
two  quadrangles,  and  lias  an  old  hall  well  built  of  tim- 
ber, with  a  chapel  in  the  Gothic  ilyle.  Here  is  alfo  a 
good  library,  and  the  inn  is  accommodated  with  a  fpa- 
cious  garden.  ^ 

LincoIn''s  Inn,  another  of  the  four  principal  inns  ofxJncoUV 
court,  was  originally  the  palace  of  Ralph  Neville  bilhop Inn. 
of  Chichefter,  and  chancellor  of  Englai-.d  about  the 
year  I  226.  It  afterwards  devolved  to  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, who  converted  it  iiito  a  court  for  the  ftudents  of 
law  about  the  year  13 10.  From  him  it  received  the 
name  of  Lincoln''s  Inn,  and  confifted  only  of  what  is 
now  called  the  old  fquare,  which  is  entered  from  Chan- 
cery-lane. At  prefent  this  fquare  contains,  befides 
buildings  for  the  lawyers,  a  large  hall  where  the  lord 
chancellor  hears  csufes  in  the  fittings  after  term.  To 
this  inn  belongs  likewile  a  fine  garden,  which  has  late- 
ly been  diminhhed  by  the  building  of  fome  large  and 
commodious  offices,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fix  clerks  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  &c. 

In  the  parilli  of  St  James,   Clerkenwell,  is  an  hofpi-chanei 
tal  called   the  Charter-houfe,  which  is  a  corruption   ofhoufe. 
the  word  chartreux,  a  name    formerly  ufed  for  a  con- 
vent or  priory  of  the   Carthufians,   which    this    place 
formerly  was.     After  the  diflblution  of  monafteries  it 
fell  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,   who   dlfpofed  of  it  to  Tho-  . 

mas  Sutton,  Efq.  a  citizen  of  London,  in  the  time  of 
King  James  I.  for  13,000!.  The  purchaler  intend- 
ing it  for  an  holpital,  applied  to  the  king  for  a  patent,  ' 
which  he  obtained  in  161  l,  and  the  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  parliament  in  1623.  ^'^'^  Sutton  having  ex- 
pended 7000I.  in  fitting  up  the  buildings,  gave  it 
the  name  of  King  'james''s  Hofpital,  and  endowed  it 
with  lands  to  the  amount  of  near  450C.I.  a-year,  for 
the  maintenance  of  83  gentlemen,  merchants  or  fol- 
diers,  who  Ihould  be  reduced  to  indigent  circumftances  ; 
and  40  boys,  to  be  inftrufled  in  claiiical  learning.  The 
men  are  provided  with  handfome  apartments,  and  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  except  clothes ;  inllead  of  which 
each  of  them  is  allowed  a  gown,  and  7I.  a-year.  Of 
the  boys,  29  are  at  a  proper  time  fent  to  the  univer- 
fity,  where  each  has  an  allowance  of  20I.  a-year  for 
eight  years.  Others,  who  are  judged  more  fit  for 
trade,  are  put  out  apprentices,  and  the  fum  of  40I. 
is  given  with  each  of  them.  As  a  farther  encourage- 
ment to  the  fcholars,  there  are  nine  ecclefialtical  pre- 
ferments in  the  gift  of  the  governors.  It  is  alfo  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  latter  that  all  penfioners 
and  youths  are  received  into  the  hofpital.  They  con- 
fift  of  I  6,  of  which  number  the  king  is  always  one,  and 
the  others  are  generally  noblemen  of  the  firll  rank.  To  | 
this  hofpital  belong  a  mailer,  a  preacher,  two  fchool- 
mafters,  a  phyfician,  a  regiller,  a  receiver,  a  treafurer,  I 
a  lleward,  an  auditor,  and  other  officers  j  and  the  an-  ' 
nual  revenues  of  it  being  now  increafed  to  upwards  of 
6000I.  five  men  and  four  boys  have  been  added  to  the 
original  number.                                                                             544 

In   the   pariib  of  St   Luke  (lands  the  Haberdalhers.^.(ke's  J 
alms-houfe,   or  4/he's  Hofpital,  fo  called    from   having  Hofp4|^ 
been  eieded  by  the  company  of  habcrdalliers,  purfuant 
to  the  ivill  of  Robert  Afke,  Efqj  one  of  their  mem- 
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Xen<3on.'  bers,  who  kft  30,000!.  for  tlie  building  and  the  re- 
■""V"^  lief  of  20  poor  members  of  the  company  5  bcfides  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  20  boys,  tons  of  decay- 
ed freemen  of  the  fame  company.  This  is  a  large  edi- 
fice of  brick  and  ftone,  400  feet  long,  with  a  piazza  in 
front  340  feet  in  length,  confiding  of  llone  columns 
of  the  Tufcan  order.  In  the  middle  of  the  building 
is  a  chapel,  adorned  with  columns,  entablatures  and 
pediment,  of  the  Ionic  order ;  under  the  pediment 
is  a  niche  with  a  ftatue  of  the  founder.  In  the  fame 
parilh  is  the  Ironmongers  hofpital,  llkeu-il'e  a  large 
building. 

In  the  parirti  of  St  Mary,   \Vhitecliapel,   ftands  the 
Liyndon  Ho/pilal,  for  the  reception  of  the  ftck.      It  is  a 
large  building,  and  was  erected  a  few  years  fince  by  vo- 
luntary contribution.     Here  are  alfo  fome  confiderable 
aln:s-houfcs. 
fcnfo  of         Within  the  precinfls  of  Weftminfter  are  feveral  Hate- 
he  nobili-  ly  houfes  belonging  to  the  nobility,  fome  of  which  have 
«  been   already   mentioned.       Of  the  others,  the  mod  re- 

markable at  prefent  are,  Burlington-houfe,  Dfvonlliire- 
houfe,  Es^reniont-houfe,  and  Bedford-houfe ;  Carleton- 
houfe,  the  magnificent  abode  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  the  fuperb  refidence  erefted  by  .'he  duke  of  York 
,  between  the  Treafury  and  the  Hoile-guards. 
Iritah  To  thefe  may  be  added,    Montagu- houfe  (now  the 

.lufeum.  Britifh  Mufeum)  ;  which  was  built  on  a  French  plan 
by  the  firft  di.ke  of  ^Montagu,  i\ho  had  been  ambaf- 
fador  in  France.  The  ftaircafe  and  ceilings  were  paint- 
ed by  Roufleau  and  La  FolTo  :  the  apotheofis  of  Iris, 
and  the  affembly  of  the  gods,  are  by  the  lalf.  It  was 
purchafed  of  the  duke's  heirs  by  parliament,  for  uniting 
together  the  Royal,  Cottonian,  Harleian,  Sloanian, 
and  other  colleclions  of  books,  IMSS.  coins,  antiqui- 
ties, fubjefls  in  natural  hiljory,  &c.  &c.  for  the  public 
ufe,  for  which  it  is  excellently  adapted.  The  firft  of 
thefe  libraries  contains  the  books  and  1MS8.  of  cur 
princes  from  Henry  VII.  to  Charles  II.;  the  fecond 
the  i\ISS.  collefled  by  Sir  John  Cotton,  his  fon, 
and  grandfon  Sir  John,  which  laft  gpve  it  to  the  public 
by  aft  12  and  13  William  III.  c.  7.  The  Harleian 
colleftion  of  MSS.  was  formed  by  Eduard  earl  of 
0.\ford,  and  purchafed  by  government  in  1  7  C3,  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  library,  MSS.  and  natural  curiofi- 
ties,  of  Sir  Hans  S'.oane.  This  laft  coft,  Sir  Hans 
50.000I. ;  and  he  left  it  by  w-ill,  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public,  on  condition  that  the  parliament  would  pay 
20,oool.  to  his  executors.  It  comprehends  an  amaz- 
ing number  of  curiofities  :  among  which  are,  the  li- 
brary, including  books  of  drawings,  MSS.  and  prints, 
amounting  to  about  50,000  volumes ;  medals  and  coins, 
ancient  and  modern,  20,000 ;  cameos  and  intaglios, 
about  700 ;  feals,  268  •,  veflels,  &c.  of  agate,  jafper, 
&c.  542;  antiquities,  1 1 25  ;  precious  ftones,  agates, 
jafper,  &c.  2256;  metals,  minerals,  ores,  &c.  2725  j 
cryflal,  fpars,  &c,  1864;  foffds,  tlints,  ftones,  1275; 
earths,  fands,  falts,  1035;  bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers, 
&c.  399  ;  talcs,  micae,  &c.  388  ;  corals,  fponges,  &c. 
1421;  tertacea,  or  (hells,  &c.  5843;  echini,  echinit.T?, 
&c.  659  ;  afteria?,  trochi,  entrcchi,  8ic.  241  ;  crufla- 
ceje,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  563  ;  flella;  marinae,  ftar-fifties, 
&c.  173  ;  fiUi,  and  their  parts,  &c.  1555  ;  birds,  and 
their  parts,  eggs,  and  nelis  of  different  fpecics,  1172; 
quadrupeds,  &.c.  1886;  vipers,  ferpents,  &.c.  521  ;  in- 
fers, &c.    5439 j    vegetables,  12,5063    hottus  Gccus 
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er  volumes  of  dried  plants,  334;  homani,  as  calculi,     I.on<lo" 
anatomical    preparations,    756  ;    mifcellancous    things,  ~-"~v— ' 
natural,  209S;  mathematical  inftrumcnts,  55.     A  ca- 
talogue of  all  the  above  is  written  in  a  number  of  large 
volumes.      It  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building  ;   and 
has  behind  it  a  garden,  confitHng  nearly  of  nine  acres. 

The  Britilli  Mufeum  has  of  late  been  very  much  en- 
riched by  an  acceir;on  of  Egyptian  curiofities,  chiefly 
taken  from  General  Menou  at  Ale.xandria.  In  the 
mean  time  they  are  laid  in  the  court-yard,  but  will  fooit 
be  depofitcd  in  a  building  vrhich  is  to  be  erecled  for 
that  partiular  purpofe.  , 

Befides  a  great  number  of  fpacious  ftreets,  which  PrinciiwI 
are  daily  increafing,  this  part  of  the  metropolis  is  or- fl"^''".^"^- 
namented  witli  feveral  magnificent  fquares,  viz.  Grof- 
venor-fquare,  Berkeley-fciuare,  Portman-iquarc,  Ca- 
vendiili-fquare,  Hanover-fquare,  St  James's  fquare,  So- 
ho-fquare,  Bloomll)ury-(c|uare,  ^ueen's-fquare,  Lin- 
coln's Inn-Fields,  Leicefter-fquare,  Red-Lion-fquare, 
fome  of  which  have  been  particularly  defcribed  ;  not 
to  mention  others  that  are  at  prefent  building.  In 
general,  the  new  buildings  in  the  liberty  of  Weftmin- 
fter  have  increafed  to  a  prodigious  degree  ;  infomucli 
that  they  reach  as  far  as  Marybone  to  the  north,  Pic- 
cadilly to  the  fouth,  and  Hyde-Park  wall  to  the  weft.         14S 

Before  the  conHagration  in  1666,  LoVDOV  (which  1^".''°" 
like  moft  other  great  cities,  had  arifen  from  fmall  be-  ri"':'«"''>' 
ginnings)  was  totally  inelegant,  inconvenient,  and  un- en^and";^!? 
healthy,  of  which  latter  misfortune  many  melancholy  health)-, 
proofs  are  authenticated  in  hiftory,  and  which,  with- 
out doubt,  proceeded  from  the  narrownefs  of  the 
ftreets,  and  the  unaccountable  projeftions  of  the  build- 
ings, that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined  with 
other  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  want  of  water,  ren- 
dered the  city  feldom  free  from  peftilential  devaftation. 
The  fire  which  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the 
city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitant!  at  that  time, 
was  productive  of  confcquences  which  made  ample 
amends  for  the  lofles  fuliained  by  individuals  ;  a  new 
city  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  ;  but,  though  more 
regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful,  than  the 
former,  yet  it  by  no  means  aiifwered  to  the  charafters 
of  magnificence  cr  elegance,  in  many  particulars  ;  and 
it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  (fuch  was  the  infatua",  <  .1  of 
thofe  times),  that  the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  ufeful 
plan  ot  the  great  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  was  totally 
difregarded,  and  facrificed  to  the  mean  and  felfilk 
views  of  private  property;  views  which  did  irreparable 
injury  to  the  citizens  themfelves  and  to  the  nation  i« 
general :  for  had  that  great  architeft's  plan  been  fol- 
lowed, what  has  often  been  aflerted  mull  have  been  the 
refult  ;  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  would  incon- 
tedably  have  been  the  moft  magnificent  and  elegant 
city  in  the  univerfe ;  and  of  confequcnce  muft,  from 
the  prodigious  refort  of  foreigners  of  diftinftion  ani 
tafte  who  would  have  vifited  it,  have  become  an  in- 
exhauftible  fund  of  riches  |o  this  nation.  But  as  the 
deplorable  blindnefs  of  that  age  has  deprived  us  of 
fo  valuable  an  acquifition,  it  is  become  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary   that   fome   efforts   ihould    be    made   to    render  , 

the  prefent  plan  in  a  greater  degree  anfwerable  to  the 
character  of  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  people  in 
the  world.  , .  ^ 

The  plan  of  London,  in  its  prefent  flate,  will   ip  Its  ;-..in  fti!i 
many  inftances  appear   to  very  liioderate  judges  to  be  (iei't'^ivc. 
Dd  2  ks 
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as  injuJicious  a  difpofition  as  can  cafily  be  conceived 
for  a  city  of  trade  and  commerce,  on  the  borders  of 
fo  noble  a  river  as  the  Thames.  The  wharfs  and  quays 
on  it<!  banks  are  extremely  mean  and  inconvenient ; 
and  the  want  of  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the 
ftreets  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  mean  avenues 
to  many  parts  of  it,  are  alfo  circumftances  that  greatly 
leffen  the  grandeur  of  its"  appearance.  Many  of  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  are  likewife  thrurt 
up  in  corners,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  terept  fo- 
reigners to  believe  that  they  were  defigned  to  be  con- 
cealed. The  improvements  of  the  city  of  London  for 
ferae  years  pafl  have,  however,  been  very  great ;  and 
the  new  fireets,  which  are  numerous,  are  in  general 
more  fpacious,  and  built  with  greater  regularity  and 
elegance. 

The  very  elegant  and  neceflary  method  of  paving 
and  enlightening  the  ftreets  is  alfo  felt  in  the  moft  fen- 
fible  manner  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  The 
roads  are  continued  for  feveral  miles  around  upon  the 
fame  model  ;  and,  exclufive  of  lamps  regularly  placed 
en  each  fide,  at  fhort  diflances,  are  rendered  more  fe- 
cure  by  watchmen  ftationed  within  call  of  each  other. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  brilliant  than  thofe  lights 
when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  efpecially  where  the  roads 
run  acrofs ;  and  even  the  principal  ftreets,  fuch  as  Pall- 
Mall,  Xew  Bond-ftreet,  Oxford-flreet,  &c.  convey  an 
idea  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 
Weahhand  London,  then,  in  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weft- 
grandeur  of  minrter,  Southwark,  and  part  of  Middlefex,  forms 
'""  "'"'*  one  great  metropolis,  of  vaft  extent  and  of  prodi- 
gious wealth.  When  confidered  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, it  is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  the 
feat  of  liberty,  the  encourager  of  arts,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  ; 
has  an  intimate  connexion  with  all  the  counties  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to 
which  all  parts  fend  their  commodities,  ifrom  whence 
they  are  again  fent  back  into  every  town  in  the  nation 
and  to  every  part  of  the  world.  From  hence  innumer- 
able carriages  by  land  and  water  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed :  and  from  hence  arifes  that  circulation  in  the 
national  body  which  renders  every  part  healthful,  vigo- 
rous, ?nd  in  a  profperous  condition  ;  a  circulation  that 
is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head  and  the  moft  diftant 
members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noblemen  ; 
witnefs  their  incredible  loans  to  government  :  and 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  ihops  of  tradef- 
nien  make  fuch  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or  are 
better  ftocked. 

The  Thames,  on  the  banks  of  which  London  is  fi- 
tuated,  is  a  river  which,  though  not  .the  largeft,  is 
the  richeft  and  moft  commodious  for  commerce  of  any 
in  the  world.  It  is  continually  fi'led  with  Heets^  fail- 
ing to  or  from  the  moft  diftant  climates;  and  its  banks, 
from  London-bridge  to  Blackball,  form  almoft  one 
continued  great  magazine  of  naval  ftores  ;  containing 
numerous  wet  docks,  dry  docks,  and  yards  for  the 
building  of  fliips.  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants ;  bcfides 
the  places  r-lloted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters, 
;.nd  the  king's  yards  lower  down  the  river  for  the 
building  of  men  of  war. 

The  Weft  InJia  Docks  are  defigned  to  receive  all 
the  fliips  trading  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  will,  wlicn 
fimlhed,  jiiftly    claim    a    place    among    the    cr.ri'-'fnies 
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of  Great  Brilain.      By  virtue  of  an   act   of  parliament     London 

they  were  undertaken  in  1799,  the  entrances  into  which  v^ 

are  by  Blackwall  and  Limehoufe-hole.  The  proprie- 
tors began  with  a  capital  of  500,0001.  with  parliamen- 
tary authority  to  increafe  it  to  6do,oco1.  if  they  fliould 
find  it  requifite,  and  they  are  to  be  indemnified  by  a 
tonnage  of  6s.  upon  the  burden  of  every  fliip  entering 
the  dock. 

The  docks  at  Wapping  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an 
important  improvement.  The  prodigious  one  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  St  George's  Hock,  is  capable  of 
containing  200  ftiips,  and  Shadwell  dock  will  contain 
about  50  veffels.  The  company  projefting  asd  carry, 
ing  theie  into  execution,  poffefs  a  capital  of  l,200,ooo!. 
and  the  ftiares  bear  a  premium.  The  foundation  of 
the  entrance  bafon  was  laid  on  the  26th  of  June,  1802, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  firft  ftone  of  a  tobacco  ware- 
houfe,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  world. 

As  the  city  is  about  60  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  it 
enjoys,  by  means  of  this  beautiful  river,  all  the  bene- 
fits of  navigation,  without  the  danger  of  being  fur- 
prifed  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  being  annoyed  by  the 
moift  vapours  of  the  fea.  It  rifes  regularly  from  the 
water  fide,  and,  extending  itfelf  on  both  fides  along  its 
banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eaft  to  weft  in 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  is  conti- 
nued for  near  .20  miles  on  all  fides,  in  a  fucceftion  of 
magnificent  villas  and  populous  villages,  the  country- 
feats  of  gentlemen  and  tradefmen  ;  whither  the  latter 
retire  for  the  benefit  of  frefti  air,  and  to  relax  their 
minds  from  the  hurry  of  bufinefs.  The  regard  paid 
by  the  legiflature  to  the  property  of  the  fubjeft,  has 
hitherto  prevented  any  bounds  being  fixed  for  its  ex- 
tenfion. 

The  irregular  form  of  London  makes  it  difticult  to .  *^ 
afcertain  its  extent.  However,  its  length  from  eaft  tOg^^tSu* 
weft  is  generally  allowed  to  be  above  leven  miles  from 
Hyde-park  comer  to  Poplar  ;  and  its  breadth  in  fome 
places  three,  in  others  two,  and  in  others  again  not  much 
above  half  a  mile.  Hence  the  circumference  of  the 
whole  i<  almoft  I  8  miles  ;  or,  according  to  a  later  mca- 
furement,  the  extent  of  continued  buildings  is  35  miles 
two  furlongs  and  39  roods.  But  it  is  much  eafier  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  large  extent  of  a  city  fo  irregularly 
built  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are  computed 
to  be  near  a  million  ;  and  from  the  number  of  edifices 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  religion. 

Of  thefe,  befide  St  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  colle-  General 
giate   church   at   \\  eftminfter,    there    are   114    parifli- enuinera- 
churches  and   62  chapels,  of  the  eftablilhed  religion  j ''"" of 
17   foreign    Proteftant   chapels;   11   chapels  belonging '^jj"'''^^ 
to  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c. ;   26  Independent*^'"' 
meetings;  34  Prelliyterian  meetings ;   20  Baptift  meet- 
ings ;   1 1  Popifti   chapels,  and  meeting-houfes   for  the 
ufe  of  foreign  ambafiadors  and  people  of  various  fefls  ; 
and  6  Jews  fynagogues.      So  that  there  are  above  300 
places  devoted   to  religious  norftiip  in  the  compafs  of 
this   vart   pile   o*"  buildings,  without  reckoning  the  21 
out-parKiies   ufually  included   in  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  a  great  number  of  Melhodift  tabernacles.  j 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  lOO  alms-houfes,  Hof;)ita!i 
about  20  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  10  public  ftlwo's, 
prilbns,    15  flefli-markets  ;  one  market  for  live  cattle  ;'>»'''"' *" 
two  other  markets  more  particularly  for  herbs ;  and  23 
other  markets   for  corn,  coals,  hay,  &c, ;  .15  inns  of 
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.    court  J  17  public   fquares,  befides  ihofe  vvitliin   fiiigle 
■"'buildings,    as  the   Temple,    &c.  3   bridges,   55    lialls 
for   companies,   8   public   fcliools,   called   free-ichools  ; 
and  131  charity-icbools,  which   provide   education    for 
J034  poor  children  ;   207  inns,  447  taverns,  551  cof- 
feehouies,    5975    alehoufes ;    loco    hackney-coaches; 
4C0  ditto  chairs  ;   7COO  flreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  al- 
leys, and  150,000  dwellinghouffs,  containing,  as  has 
of  been   already  obferved,   about    i,ooo,ooo   inhabitants  j 
''*•  who,  according  to  a  moderate   trtimate,  are  fuppofed 
to  conlume  the  foUouing  provifions  weekly  : 


IQCO  Bullocks,  at  61.  a-picce 
60CO  Sheep,  at  I  2s.  a-piece 
2000  Calves,  at  il.  4s.  a-piece 
3000  Lambs,  at  8s.  a-piece,  for  fix 

months  ... 

1500    Hogs  in  pork  and  bacon,    at 

20s.  for  fix  months 
2000  Pigs,  at  2s.  6d.  a-pitce 
1000  Turkeys,  at  3s.  6d.  a-piece  for 

fix  months  ... 

loco   Geefe,  at  2s.  6d.  a-piece,  for 

fix  months 
20CO  Capons,  at  is.  8d.  a-piece 
500  Dozens   of  chickens,  at  .9s. 

dozen 
4300  Ducks  at  gd.  a-piece 
1500  Dozens  of  rabbits,  at    7s. 

dozen,  for  eight  months 
2000  Dozens  of  pigeons,   at   2S. 

dozen,  ior  eight  months 
700  Dozens  of  wild  fowl,  of  fev 

forts,  for  fix  months 
In  fait  and  frefhfilh,  at  id.  a-day,  for 

half  a  million  of  people  for  a  week. 
In  bread  of  ail  forts,  white  and  brown 

at    id.    a-day,    for  one  million  of 

people  for  a  week 
300  Tons  of  wine,  of  all  forts,  at  50I. 

a  ton,   one  fort  \vith   another,  for 

one  week  ... 

In  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  at   id. 

a-day,  for  a  million  of  people  for 

a  week  ... 

In   fruit  of  all  forts,  at  one  farthing 

a-day,  for  a  million  of  people  for  a 

week  ... 

In  eggs  of  hens,  ducks,  geefe,  &c.  at 

half  a  farthing  a-day,  for  a  million 

of  people  for  a  week 
In  beer  and  ale,  firong  and  fraall,   at 

2d.  a-day,  for  a  million   of  people 

for  a  week  -  -  - 

In   fugsr,  plums,   and  fpice,  and  all 

forts  of  grocery,  at  a  halfpenny  a- 

day,   for  a  million  of  people  for  a 

week 
In  wheat-flour,  for  pies  and  pud. 
dings,  oat-meal  and  rice,  &c.  at  half 
a  faithing  a-day,  for  a  million  of 
people  for  a  week 
In  fait,  oil,  \'inegar,  capers,  olives, 
and  other  fauces,  at  half  a  farthing 
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a-day,  for  a  million  of  people  for  a 
week  ... 

In  roots  and  herbs  of  all  forts,  both 
for  food  and  phyfic,  at  half  a  far- 
thing a-day,  for  a  million  of  people 
for  a  week  ... 

In  fea-coal,  charcoal,  candles,  and 
fire  wood,  of  all  forts,  at  id.  a-day, 
for  a  million  of  people  for  a  week 

In  paper  of  all  forts  (a  great  quantity 
being  ufcd  in  printing)  quills,  pens, 
ink,  and  wax,  at  a  farthing  a-day, 
for  a  million  of  people  for  a  week 

In  tobacco,  pipes,  and  fnutF,  at  half 
a  farthing  a-day,  for  a  million  of 
people  for  a  week 

In  clothing,  as  linen  and  woollen, 
for  men,  women,  and  children, 
flioes,  tfockings,  &c.  at  3s.  6d.  per 
Week,  for  a  million  of  people  for 
a  week  .  . 

Expences  for  horfe  meat,  in  hay,  oats, 
bv-ans,  1000  load  of  hay  a-week,  at 
40s.  a  load,  comes  to  200ol.inoats 
and  beans  the  like,  value,  2000I. 
which  is  in  all,  for  one  week 

Cyder,  mum,  brandy,  ftrong  waters, 
coiiec,  chocolate,  tea,  &c.  at  id. 
a  day,  for  a  million  of  people  for 
one  week  ... 
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The  common  firing  is  pit  coal,  commonly  called  _/Ja Firing, 
coa/,  of  which  there  are  confumed  upwards  of  j66,SSoP°''^-^' ^' 
chaldrons  every  year.  The  annual  confumption  of  oil 
in  London  and  Wellminller  for  lamps,  amounts  to 
400,0001.  In  17S7,  the  quantity  of  porter  brewed 
in  London  for  home  confumption  and  foreign  exporta- 
tion, amounted  to  1,176,856  barrels.  In  1805  "  a- 
raounted  to  1,200,000  barrels  of  36  gallons  each. 

The  above  was  the  weekly  confumption  of  the  arti- 
cles fpecified  a  few  years  ago.  The  following  is  the 
annual  confumption  of  fome  of  them  efiimated  fince  the 
year  1800.  Bullocks  iio.oco  :  iheep  and  lambs 
776,000  :  calves  210,000  :  hogs  210,000  :  fucking 
pigs  60,000  :  milk  in  gallons  6,980,000  ;  for  which 
the  inhabitants  pay  481,6661.  and  this  is  the  produce 
of  8,500  cows  :  vegetables  and  fruit  3,ooo,oool.  :  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  and  compounds  If, [46,782  gallons: 
wine  32,500  tons  :  butter  16,600,000  pounds  :  cheefe 
21,100,000  pounds. 

This  great    and  populous    city    is  happily    fupplied  SuMy  of 
with  abundance   of  frclh  water   from  the  Thames  and  water; 
the   New   River ;  which  is  not  only  of  inconceivable 
fervice  to   every  family,    but  by  means  of   fire  plugs 
everywhere  difperfed,  the  keys  of  which  are  dcpofited 
with  the  parilh  officers,  the  city  is   in  a  great  meafure 
feciired  from  the  fpreading  of  fire  ;   for  thefe   plugs  are 
no  fooner  opened,  than  there  are  vail  quantities  of  wa- 
ter to  fupply  the  engines.     This  plenty  of  water  has 
been  attended   with  another    advantage,    it  has  given  infJrance 
rife    to    feveral    companies,     who    cnfure    houfes    and com[""ies. 
goods  from   fire  ;  an  advantage  that  is  not  to  he  met 
with  in  any   other  nation    on  earth  :    the  premium  is 
fmall ;  and  the  recovery  in  cafe  of  lofs  is  eafy  and  cer- 
tain. . 
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tain.  Every  one  of  thefe  offices  keeps  a  fct  of  men  in 
pay,  who  are  ready  at  all  hours  to  give  their  alTiftance 
in  cafe  of  fire  ;  and  who  are  on  all  occafions  extremely 
hold,  dexterous,  and  diligent  :  but  thouf^h  all  their  la- 
bours lliould  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  perfon  who  fuffers 
by  tliis  devouring  element  has  the  comfort  that  muft 
arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the  value  (upon 
oath)  of  ivhat  he  has  enfured. 

The  places  for  diverCon  are,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh- 
gardens,  the  t\yo  play-houfes,  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
little  iheatre  in  the  Hay  Market,  with  Sadlers-wells, 
-•Hughes's  Circus,  and  Altley's  Royal-Grove,  &c.  The 
iinelt  repofitories  of  rarities  and  natural  hiftory,  are 
Sir  Hans  Sloanc's,  in  the  Brltilh  Mufeura,  already 
defcribed  ;  and  another  collected  by  Sir  Alhton  Lever, 
afterwards  the  private  property  of  Mr  Parkinfon,  and 
depofited  in  apartments  for  public  iiifpcflion,  near  the 
fouth-end   of  Blackfriars   bridge,    was   fold  in    1806. 

The  Royal  Inftitution  owed  it:  •  origin  to  a  number  of 
noblemen  ar.d  gentlemen,  who  held  meetings  for  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  They  firft  projcfled  the  plan  of  its  foundation, 
which  was  matured  by  the  exertions  and  talents  of  the 
indefatigable  Count  Rumford.  The  meetings  began  in 
1 800,  Ihortly  before  which  his  majelly  granted  the 
proprietors  a  charter  of  incorporation  by  the  name  of 
the  Roi/al  Inftitution  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpofe 
of  facilitating  the  general  introduflion  of  ufeful  mecha- 
nical inventions  and  improvements,  and  for  teaching, 
by  courfes  of  philofophical  leftures  and  experiments, 
the  application  of  fcience  to  the  common  purpofes  of 
life. 

The  government  of  the  fociety  confifts  of  the  prefi- 
dent,  15  managers,  and  the  fecretary,  chofen  by  and 
from  among  the  proprietors.  Of  the  15  managers,  one- 
third  is  eleftcd  annually,  on  the  firif  of  May.  The 
houfe  is  fituated  in  Albemarle-ftreet,  is  extremely  fpa- 
cious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

The  London  InP.itution  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  180^,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  a  few  fpiri- 
ted  individuals.  The  houfe  in  the  mean  time  is  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  till  the  managers  can  procure  a  more  fuitable 
place.  The  defign  of  it  is  to  promote  the  dilTemination 
of  fcience,  literature,  and  the  arts :  its  view  at  prefent 
being  confined  to  three  objefls,  viz.  the  arquifition  of  a 
a  valuable  and  extenfive  library  ;  the  ditfufion  of  ufeful 
knowledge  by  the  means  of  lectures  and  experiments  ; 
and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  reading  room,  where  the 
foreign  and  domeftic  journals  are  provided  for  the  ufe 
of  the  proprietors  and  fubfcribcrs.  The  government  of 
the  ini'.itution  is  vefled  in  a  prefident,  four  vice-preli- 
dents,  twenty  managers,  and  the  fecretary.  The  num- 
ber of  proprietors  is  limited  to  icoc,  each  of  whom 
paid  75  guineas  for  a  (liare,  and  the  life  fublcribers  pay 
25  guineas. 

LONDONDERRY,  or  Coleraix,  a  county  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  the  county  of  Tyronne  ; 
by  Antrim  on  the  ealt,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
river  Bann  :  by  Donegal  on  the  well ;  and  that  county 
and  the  Deucaledonian  ocean  on  the  north.  Its 
greateft  length  is  about  36  miles,  its  breadth  30,  con- 
taining about  251,510  acres.  The  bogs  and  heaths 
of  this  county  arc  manured  with  fea-fticlls,  as  thofe 
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of  Donegal.     Like  that,   too,  it  is  pretty  champaign,    Lomlon- 
and  not  unfruitful.      It  is  particularly  noted  for  a  very     tJ^rT- 
clear  river  called  the  Bann,  aboimding  with  falmon,  a         '~~ 
filh  faid  to   delight  in  limpid  ftreams.     This  river,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  a  leiTci:  of  the  fame  name,  is  called 
the    Greater  Or   Louver  Bann.      In  order  to  cultivate, 
fettle,   and  civilize  this  coiinty,  King  James  I.  granted 
it,  by  letters  piccnt,  to  a  fociety,   by  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  AJjijlonti  at  London  of  the  ns'x  plantation 
of  Uljler  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.     It  contains  fix  ba- 
ronies ;  and,  befides  the  two  knights  of  the  fhire,   fends 
to  parliament  t>vo  members  for  the  city  of   London- 
derry, and   two  each  for  Colerain   and  Newton-Linja- 
vady  or  Lamnevady. 

LoN'DONDERKY,  or  Derry,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
and  the  fee  of  .i  bilhop,  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  Lough- 
Foyle.  This  city  has  a  very  good  port,  to  which  (hips 
of  the  greateft  burden  have  accefs,  and  a  confiderablc 
trade.  It  wi'.l  be  ever  famous  for  the  gallantry  and 
perfeverance  v.ith  which  it  defended  itfelf  in  three 
memorable  fieges,  rn  defiance  of  the  greateil  hardlhips 
and  difcouragements,  namely,  ift,  In  i  641,  w lien  the 
rebels  could  not  reduce  it  either  by  fraud  or  force. 
2dly,  In  1 649,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  lord  Ardes, 
and  reduced  alraoft  to  extremity  by  famine,  till  at  lall 
relieved  by  troops  fent  from  England.  3dly,  When 
it  held  out  againft  the  French  and  Irilh  from  the  7th 
of  December  i638  to  the  laft  day  of  July  1689, 
though  it  was  neither  uell  fortified  nor  provided  with 
a  garrifon  or  flores  of  provifion  and  ammunitien,  and 
hardly  any  attempt  made  to  relieve  it  during  fo  long  a 
time.  Though  the  city  is  20  miles  up  the  river,  yet 
very  large  fhips  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  where  there 
are  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  noiv  well  for- 
tified with  a  ftrong  wall,  befides  outworks  ;  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  feveral  caflles  and  a  fort. 
This  city  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  having  been  built 
and  planted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  a  colony  fent 
by  the  fociety  above  mentioned.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  very  coniiderable,  having  not  only  a  large 
fliare  in  the  herring  filhery,  but  fending  fliips  alfo  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  New  England,  and  Newfoundland, 
for  which  thev  are  fo  advantageoufly  fituated,  that  a 
vtffel  bound  from  thence  to  America  often  arrives 
there  before  a  London  ihip  can  get  clear  of  the  found- 
ings, or  arrive  in  the  latitude  01  Londonderry.  Though 
there  are  a  great  many  (hallows  in  Lough- F"oyle, 
which  fcrvcs  it  inftead  of  a  roaJ  ;  yet  they  are  eafily 
avoided,  as  there  are  deep  channels  between  them. 
Thefe  points  called  Emijione,  Rvjl-riiull  or  Caldy  head, 
which  lie  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, are  counted  the  moft  northerly  of  Ireland.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  are  almoft  all  Proteftants.  It 
gave  title  of  earl  and  baron  to  a  branc';  of  thr  family 
of  Pitt,  which  became  extinft  in  1764;  but  ;  art  of 
the  title  was  revived  in  Robert  Stewart,  wlio  was  creat- 
ed Baron  Londonderry  in  1789.  A  late  traveller 
fays,  "  Derry  is,  perhaps,  the  cl"aneft,  beft  built,  and 
moft  beautifully  fituated  town  in  Ireland  ;  and  except- 
ing Corke,  as  convenient  as  any  for  commerce,  foreign 
and  domeftic."  The  lake  alraoft  furrounds  it  ;  and  the 
whole  ground-plot  both  of  it  and  its  liberties  belongs  to 
the  I  2  great  companies  of  London.  Great  quantities 
of  falmon,  falted  and  barrelled,  are  exportid  from 
hence  to    America.     It  contains    io,coo   inhabitants, 

and 
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an;!  lias  a  wooden  bridge  Io6S  feet  long,  which  was 
'  erefted  in  1791.     Long.  7°  j'.W.  Lat.  55°  4'  N. 

LONG,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever  exceeds  the 
ufual  ftaiidard  of  length. 

Long- Boar,  the  largefl  and  ftrongeft  boat  belonging 
to  any  Ihip.  It  is  principally  employed  to  carry  great 
burdens,  as  anchors,  cables,  ballaft,  &.c.     See  Boat. 

LONG,  ROGEK,  D.  D.  iflafter  of  Pembroke-hall  in 
Cambridge,  Lowndes's  profelfor  of  aftronoray  in  tlial 
univerilty,  rector  of  Cherryhinton  in  Huntingdonlbire, 
and  of  Bradweliyf/v/a  mnre  in  ElTex,  was  author  of  a 
well  known  and  much  approved  ireatile  of  alironomy, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  remarkably  curious  alhonomical 
machine,  thus  defcribed  by  himfelf.  "  I  have,  in  a 
room  lately  built  in  Pembroke  hall,  ereiftcd  a  fphere  of 
1 8  feet  diameter,  wherein  above  30  perfons  may  fit  con- 
veniently ;  the  entrance  into  it  is  over  the  fouth  pole  by 
fix  tteps ;  the  frame  of  the  fphere  confifts  of  a  number 
of  iron  meridians,  not  complete  femicircles,  the  north- 
ern ends  of  which  are  fcrewed  to  a  large  round  plate;  ai 
brafs,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it  •,  througii  this 
hole,  from  a  beam  in  the  ceiling,  comes  the  north  pole, 
a  round  iron  rod,  about  three  inches  long,  and  fupports 
the  upper  parts  of  the  fphere  to  its  proper  elevation  for 
the  latitude  of  Cambridge  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fphere, 
fo  much  of  it  as  is  invifible  in  England,  is  cut  oft  ;  and 
the  lov>  er  or  fouthem  ends  of  the  meridians,  or  trunca- 
ted femicircles,  terminate  on,  and  are  fcrewed  doivn  to, 
a  ft rong  circle  of  oak,  of  about  1 3  feet  diameter ; 
which,  when  the  fphere  is  put  into  motion,  runs  upon 
large  rollers  of  lignum  vitse,  in  the  manner  that  the 
tops  ol  fome  windmills  are  made  to  turn  round.  Upon 
the  iron  meridians  is  fixed  a  zodiac  of  tin  painted  blue, 
\vhereon  the  ecliptic  and  heliocentric  orbits  of  the  pla- 
!iets  are  drawn,  and  the  conftellations  and  ftars  traced  : 
the  Great  and  Little  Bear  and  Draco  are  already  paint- 
ed in  their  places  round  the  north  pole  ;  the  rell  of  the 
conftellations  are  propofed  to  follow  :  the  whole  is 
turned  round  with  a  fmall  winch,  with  as  little  labour 
as  it  takes  to  wind  up  a  jack,  though  the  weight  of  the 
iron,  tin,  and  wooden  circle,  is  about  1000  pounds. 
When  it  is  made  ufe  of,  a  planetarium  will  be  placed  in 
the  middle  thereof.  The  whole,  with  the  floor,  is  well 
fupported  by  a  frame  of  large  timber."  Thus  far  Dr 
Long,  before  this  curious  piece  of  mechanifm  was  per- 
fected. Since  the  above  was  written,  the  fphere  has 
been  completely  finilhed  ;  all  the  conftellations  and  ftars 
of  the  northern  hemilphere,  vifible  at  Cambridge,  are 
painted  in  their  proper  places  upon  plates  of  iron  joined 
together,  which  form  one  concave  iurface.  Dr  Long 
publiftied  a  Commencement  Sermon  1728;  and  an  an- 
fiver  to  Dr  Galley's  pamphlet  on  Greek  Accents  ;  and 
died  December  i6th  1770,  at  the  age  of  91.  As  the 
materials  for  this  article  are  fcanty,  we  (liall  fubjoin, 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  *,  a  few  traits  of  him, 
as  delineated  in  1769  by  Mr  Jones.  "  He  is  now  in 
the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  for  his  years  vegete  and 
aftive.  He  was  lately  (in  Oftober)  put  in  nomination 
for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  He  e.\ecuted  that 
truft  once  before,  I  think  in  the  year  1737  ;  a  very  in- 
genions  perfon,  and  fometimes  very  facetious.  At  the 
public  commencement  in  the  year  1713,  Dr  Greene 
(mafter  of  Bennet  college,  and  afterwards  bilhop  of 
Ely)  being  then  vice-chancellor,  Mr  Long  was  pitched 
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upon  for  the  tripos-performance  •,  it  was  wicty  and  iiu-  Longcvfty 
morons,  and  has  paffed  through  divers  editions.  Some  '~~~v~~'' 
that  remembered  the  delivery  of  it,  told  me,  that  in 
addreffing  the  vice-chancellor  (whom  the  univcrfity 
wags  ufually  ftyled  M.fs  Greene),  the  tripos-orator,  be- 
ing a  ;^.uive  of  Norfolk,  and  affuming  the  Norfolk  dia- 
led, iiiftead  of  faying,  DGrninc  Vicc-Cancellarit,  did 
very  archly  pronounce  tlie  words  thus,  Dominz  Vice- 
Cancellarh  ;  which  occaftoned  a  general  fmile  in  that 
great  auditory.  His  friend  the  late  Mr  Bonfoy  of  Rip- 
ton  told  me  this  little  incident,  '  Tiiat  he  and  Dr  Long 
walking  together  in  Cambridge  in  a  duiky  evening, 
and  coming  to  a  ftiort />^/?  fixed  in  the  pavement,  which 
Mr  B.  in  the  midft  of  ch.at  and  inattention,  took  to  be 
a  boT/  ftanding  in  his  way,  he  faid  in  a  hurry,  '  Get 
out  of  my  way,  boy.'  '  T/ial  boy.  Sir,''  faid  the  doc- 
tor very  calmly  and  ftily,  is  a  poftboy,  who  turns  out 
of  his  way  for  nobody.'' — I  could  recoiled  feveral  other 
ingenious  repartees  if  there  were  occafion.  One  thing 
is  remarkable,  he  never  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  al- 
ways of  a  tender  and  delicate  conftitution,  yet  took 
great  care  of  it.  His  common  drink  water.  He  always 
dines  with  the  fellows  in  the  hall.  Of  late  years  he 
has  left  off  eating  flefli-meats ;  in  the  room  thereof, 
puddings,  vegetables,  &c.  fometimes  a  glafs  or  two  of 
wine." 

LONGEVITY,  length  of  life. 

From  the  different  longevities  of  men  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  after  the  flood,  and  in  thefe  ages, 
]\Ir  Derham  draws  an  argument  for  the  interpolition  of 
a  divine  Providence. 

Immediately  after  the  creation,  when  the  world  was 
to  be  peopled  by  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  ordinary 
age  was  900  and  upwards — Immediately  after  the 
flood,  when  there  were  three  perfons  to  ftock  the  world, 
their  age  was  cut  fliorter,  and  none  of  thofe  patriarchs, 
but  Shem,  arrived  at  500.  In  the  fecond  century  we 
find  none  that  reached  240  :  in  the  third,  none  but  Te- 
rah  that  came  to  200  years  ;  the  world,  at  leaft  a  part 
of  it,  by  that  time  being  fo  well  peopled,  that  they  had 
built  cities,  and  were  cantoned  out  into  diltant  nations. 
— By  degrees,  as  the  number  of  people  increafed,  their 
longevity  dwindled,  till  it  came  down  at  length  to  70 
or  80  years :  and  there  it  ftood,  and  has  continued  to 
ftand  ever  iince  the  time  of  Mofes. — This  is  found  a 
good  medium,  and  by  means  hereof  the  world  is  neither 
overftocked,  nor  kept  tea  thin  j  but  life  and  death  keep 
a  pretty  equal  pace. 

That  the  common  duration  of  man's  lifJe  has  been  the 
fame  in  all  ages  fince  the  above  period,  is  plain  both 
from  facred  and  profane  hiltory.  To  pafs  by  others, 
Plato  lived  to  81,  and  was  accounted  an  old  man  :  and 
the  inftances  of  longevity  produced  by  Piiny,  lib.  vii. 
c.  48.  as  very  extraordinary,  may  moft  of  them  be 
matched  in  modern  hiftorics. — In  the  following  Tables 
are  collected  into  one  point  of  view  the  moll  memorable 
inftances  of  long-lived  perfons  of  whole  age  we  have  any 
authentic  records.  The  firft  and  fecond  are  extracled 
from  Mr  IVIiitehurfs  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Strata 
of  the  Earth,  with  fome  additions  by  Dr  Fothergill  ; 
who  inferted  them,  accompanied  by  a  tliird,  togetlier 
with  a  number  of  ufeful  obfervations,  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  the  Memoirs,  of  the  Manchefter  Literary  So- 
ciety. 
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Names  of  the  Perfons. 

Age. 

Places  of  Abode. 

Living  or  Dead. 

Thomas  Parre 

152 

Shropfhire 

CDied  November  16.  163^. 
1            Phil.    I'ranf.  N°  44." 

Henry  Jenkins 

169 

Yorkfliire 

^  Died  December  8.  1670. 
1           PhiR  Traiif.  N°  221. 

Robert  Montgjjraery 

126 

Ditto 

Died  in 1 670. 

James  Sands 

140 

StaffordOiire 

f  Do.  Fuller's   W^orthies, 
I              P-  47- 

His  Wife 

120 

Ditto 

Countefs  of  Defmond 

140 

Ireland 

Raleigh's  Hift.  p.  166. 

'4.=i 

Died     —     —     1691.  (a) 
_    _     ,668.  CE) 

J.  Sagar 

Lanca(hire 

— Laurence 

140 

Scotland 

Living—     _                 (_c) 

Simon  Sack 

141 

Trionia 

Died     May  30.  1764. 

Col.  Thomas  Window 

.46 

Ireland 

Aug.  26.  1766. 

Francis  Confill 

150 

Yorkniire 

Jan.— 1768. 

Chrift.  J.  Drakenberg 

146 

Norway 

Margaret  Forfter 

136 

104 

Cumberland 
Ditto 

|-    Both  li%'ing     1771. 

Franci,  Bons          " 

121 

France 

Died      Feb.  6.  1769. 

John  Brookey 

134 

Devonfliire 

Living  —     —   1777.     (e) 

James  Bowels 

152 

Killingworlh 

Died     Aug.  15.  1656.   (f) 

John  Tice 

129 

Worcefterftiire 

March  1774.        (G) 

John  Mount 

136 

Scotland 

Feb.  27.  1766.     (h) 

A.  Goldfmith 

140 

France 

June   —    1776.    Cl) 

Mary  Yates 

128 

ShropQiire 

—     —      1776.  (K) 

John  Bales 

126 

Northampton 

April  5.  1776.      (L) 

William  ElUs 

,30 

Liverpool 

Aug.  16.  1780.  (M) 

Louifa  Truxo,  a  Negrefs 

175 

Tucomea,  S.  America 

Living  Oa.  5.  1780        (N) 

Margaret  Patten 

138 

Lockneugh  near  Paifley 

Lynche's  Guide  to  Health, 

Janet  Taylor 

108 

Fintray,  Scotland 

Died      oa.  10.  1780, 

Richard  Lloyd 

'33 

Montgomery 

Lynche's  Guide  to  Health. 

Sufannah  Hilliar 

IOC 

Piddington,  Northampfh 

Died,     Feb.  19.  1781.    (0) 

Ann  Cockbolt 

105 

Stoke-Bruerne,  lb. 

April  5.  1775.     (p) 

James  Hayley 

112 

Middlewich,  Chelhire 

March  17.  1781.(0.) 

William  Walker 

aged 

1 1  2,  not  mentioned  abov 

E,   who  was  a  foldier 

at  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 

If  we  look  back  to  an  early  period  of  the  Chriftian 
era,  we  fliall  find  that  Italy  has  been,  at  leaft  about  that 
time,  peculiarly  propitious  to  longevity.  Lord  Ba- 
con obferves  that  the  year  of  our  Lord  76,  in  the  reign 
of  Vefpaiian,  was  memorable  ;  for  in  that  year  v,-as  a 
taxing  which  afforded  the  mod  authentic  method  of 
knowing  the  ages  of  men.  From  it,  there  were  found 
in  that  part  of  Italy  lying  between  the  Apenniue  moun- 
tains and  the  river  Po,  1  24  perfons  who  either  equalled 
or  exceeded  100  years  ot  age,  namely — 

54  perfons  of  1 00  years  each, 
57  -  >'o 


perfons 

of 

130  years. 
136 

In  Parma 

140 
120 

130 

In  Bruffels 

I2J 

In  PJacentia 

•31 

In  Faventia 

132 

- 

110 

In  Rimino 

120 

150  years,  viz, 

Maicus  Aponius, 
Mr 

(a)  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.    140. 

(b)  Phil.  Tranf,  abridged  by    Lowthorp,  vol 

p.  30,  6. 

(c)  Derham's  Phyfico-Theology,  p.  173. 

(d)  Annual  Regifter. 

(e)  Daily  Advcrtifcr,  Nov.  18.  1777. 
(y)  Warwickfhire. 

(c)  Daily  Advertifer,  March  1774. 
(h)  Morning  Poft,  Feb.  29.  1776. 
(1)   Daily  Advertifer,  June  24.  1776, 


(k)  Daily  Advertifer,  Aug.  22.    1776, 

(l)  See  Infcription  in  the  portico  of  AU-Sainfs 
church. 

(m)   London  Even.  Poft,  Aug.  22.  17S0.  ' 

(n)    London  Chronicle,  Oa.  5.  1780. 

(o)   Northamp.  Mercury,  Feb.  19.  1781. 

(p)  Well  known  to  perfons  of  credit  in  Northamp- 
ton. 

(o)  Gen.  Evening  Poft,  March  24.  1781. 
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Mr  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  aflfures  ns, 
that  it  is  no  unufual  thing  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county  to  reach  go  years  of  a<;e  and  upwards,  and 
even  to  retain  their  ftrength  of  body  and  perfed  ufe 
of  their  fenfes.  Belides  Brown,  the  Cornith  beggar, 
who  lived  to  120,  and  one  Polezew  to  130  years  of 
a^^e,  he  remembered  the  deceafe  of  four  perfons  in  his 
o.vn  pariih,  the  fum  of  whofe  years,  taken  coUeftively, 
amounted  to  340.     Now,  although  longevity  evident- 


ly prevails  more  in  certain  didrifls  than  in  Others,  yet  Longevity, 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  any  particular  nation  or ' — ^'~~-' 
climate  ;  nor  are  there  wanting  inftances  of  it  in  al- 
nioft  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  appears  from  the 
preceding  as  well  as  ti\e  fubfctjuent  Table  ;  which 
might  have  been  confiderably  enlarged,  had  it  ap- 
peared necelTary  ;  but  we  have  only  added,  in  tiie 
lall,  three  recent  inftances  that  are  peculiarly  reraarl;- 
able. 


Names  of  the  Perfons. 

Age. 

Places  of  Abode. 

Where  recorded. 

Hippocrates,  Phyfician 

104 

Ifland  of  Cos 

Lynche  on  Health,  chap.  3. 

Democritus,  Philofopher 

109 

Abdera 

Bacon's  Hirtory,  1095. 

Galen,  Phy!ician 

140 

Pergamus 

Voir.  Inft.  lib.  iii. 

Albuna,  Marc 

IjO 

Ethiopia 

Hakewell's  Ap.  lib.  i. 

Dumitur  Raduly 

140 

f  Haromfzeck,  Tranfyl- 

Died  Jan.    18.  1782.      General 
Gazetteer,  April  18. 

Titus  Fullonius 

150 

Bononla 

Fulgofus,  lib.  viii. 

Abraham  Paiba 

142 

Charleftowni,   South- Car. 

General  Gazetteer. 

L.  Tertulla 

137 

Ariminum 

Fulgofus,  lib.  viii. 

Lewis  Comaro 

100 

Venice 

Bacon's  Hill,  of  Life,  p.  134. 

Robert  Blackeney,  Efq. 

114 

Armagh,  Ireland 

General  Gazetteer. 

Margaret  Scott 

'25 

Dalkeith,  Scotland 

Infcription  on  her  tomb  there. 

W.  Gulftone 

140 

Ireland 

Fuller's  Worthies. 

.;.  Bright 

105 

Ludlow 

Lynche  on  Health. 

William  Poftell 

120 

France 

Bacon's  Hillory,  p.  134. 

Jane  Reeves 

103 

E^SK 

St  James's  Chron.  June  1 4,  i  -  8 1 . 

W.  Paulet,  Marquis  7 
of  Winchefter        S 

106 

Hampfliire 

Baker's  Chron.  p.  502. 

John  Wilfon 

116 

Suffolk 

Gen.  Gaz.  Oft.  29.  1782. 

Patrick  Wian 

iij 

Lelbury,  Northumbet^. 

Plemp.  Fundam.  Med.  §  4.  c.  8. 

M.  Laurence 

140 

Orcades 

Buchanan's  Hift.  of  Scotland. 

Evan  Williams 

145 

y  Caermarthen  work- 
1      houfe,  ftill  alive 

General   Gazetteer,   Oct.    12th 

1782. 

John  Jacobs  (r) 

121 

Mount  Jura 

All  the  public  prints,  Jan.  1 793. 

]\Iatthew  Tait  (s) 

1^3 

Auchinleck,  Ayriliire 

("Died  Feb.  19.  1792.      Edin. 
I     Even.  Cour.  Mar.  8.  1792. 

Donald  Maclcod  (t) 

104 

fine    of   Sky.    Alive 
I      Jan.  1792. 

All  the  public  prints  at  the  end 
of  1790  ;  and  Memoirs,  &c. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 


(r)  This  man,  in  17S9,  at  the  age  of  I  23,  quitted  his  native  hills,  and  from  the  fummit  of  Mount  Jura  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Verfailles,  to  behold  and  return  thanks  to  the  national  ailcmbly  for  the  vote  which  had 
freed  him  and  his  poor  countrymen  from  the  feudal  yoke,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a  fervant  in 
tac  family  of  the  prince  de  Beaufremont.  His  memory  continued  good  to  the  laft  day  of  his  life  ;  and  the 
principal  inconveniences  which  he  felt  from  his  great  age  were,  that  his  fight  was  weakened,  and  the  natural 
heat  of  his  body  was  fo  diminifhed,  that  he  fhivered  with  cold  in  the  middle  of  the  dog-days  if  he  was  not  fit- 
ting by  a  good  fire.  This  old  man  was  received  in  the  body  of  the  houfe  by  the  national  affembly,  indulged 
■with  a  chair,  and  direfled  to  keep  on  his  hat  left  he  (hould  catch  cold  if  he  was  to  fit  uncovefed.  A  colledion 
was  made  for  him  by  the  members,  which  exceeded  500I.  fterling  ;  but  he  lived  not  to  return  to  Mount  Jura. 
He  was  buried  on  Saturday  the  31ft  of  January  1 790,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  parilh-church  of  St  Euftace 
at  Paris. 

{%)  He  fervcd  as  a  private  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  in  1704. 

(•1 )  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  gallant  Exploits  of  the  Old  Highlander  Serjeant  Donald  Mac/eoJ,  &c.  publifhed 
1791,  in  the  103d  year  of  his  age. — This  old  gentleman,  for  it  appears  that  he  really  is  a  gentleman  both 
by  birth  and  by  behaviour,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  pariih  of  Bracadill,  in  the  ifle  of 
Sky  and  county  of  Invernefs,  North  Britain.  He  is  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Uiinilh  in  Sky  ;  and  defcend -d, 
through  his  mother,  from  Macdonald  of  Slate,  the  anceftor  of  the  prefent  Lord  Macdonald.  The  earlie* 
par!  of  tiis  life  coincided  with  the  famine  of  feven  years  in  Scotland  ;  which  was  fo  great  as  to  fuggeft,  ercn 
to  the  patriotic  Mr  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  the  people  felling  themledves  as  flaves  for  inunediate  I'ublliteiice.     He 
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A  cejtain  author  inenticns  a  lifl  col'ieiflcd  by  liim- 
■^  felt  of  107  pcrfons,  wlio  all  died  at  tlie  age  of  I  ;o  and 
upwards.  Two  of  them  attained  tlic  age  of  150,  tlirce 
of  152,  one  of  154,  one  of  169,  and  another  175.  In 
T  763  there  were  found  in  Sweden  988  females  above 
90  years  of  age.  We  have  feen  a  lift  of  104  perfons, 
none  of  whom  died  under  I  20  years  of  age,  and  one  of 
them,  it  is  faid,  lived  to  the  prodigious  age  of  180. 
Forty-one  of  them  belonged  to  England,  16  to  Scot- 
land, and  24  to  Ireland. 

The  antediluvians  are  purpofely  omitted,  as  bearing 
too  little  reference  to  the  prefent  race  of  mortals,  to  af- 
ford any  fatlsfaftory  conclufions ;  and  as  they  have  been 
already  taken  notice  of  in  a  feparate  article  ;  (fee  An- 
tediluvians). As  the  improbable  ftories  of  fome 
pcrfons  who  have  almoft  rivalled  them  in  modern 
times,  border  too  much  upon  the  marvellous  to  find 
a  place  in  thefe  tables,  the  prefent  examples  are  a- 
hundantly  fufficient  to  prove,  that  longevity  does  not 
depend,  fo  m,*.h  as  has  been  fuppofed,  on  any  par- 
ticular climate,  fituation,  or  occupation  in  life  ;  for 
we  fee,  that  it  often  prevails  in  places  where  all 
thefe  are  extremely  diffimilar  ;  and  it  would,  moreover, 
be  very  difficult,  in  the  hiftories  of  the  feveral  perfons 
above  mentioned,  to  find  any  circumflance  common  to 
them  all,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  being  born  of  heal- 
thy  parents,  and  of  being  inured  to  daily  labour,  tem- 
perance, and  fimplicity  of  diet.  Among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  mankind,  therefore,  rather  than  among  the 
fons  of  e.ife  and  luxury,  fliall  we  find  the  moft  numer- 
ous inftances  of  longevity  ;  even  frequently,  when  o- 
ther  external  circumftances  feem  extremely  unfavour- 
able ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  poor  fexton  at  Peterbo- 
rough, who,  notwithtlanding  his  unpromifing  occupa- 
tion among  dead  bodies,  lived  long  enough  to  bury  two 
crowned  heads,    and  to  furvive  two  complete  genera- 
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tions.  The  livelihood  of  Henry  Jenkins  anj  old  I 
Parre  is  fiid  to  have  confifted  chiefly  of  the  coarfeft  '" 
fare,  as  they  depended  on  precarious  alms.  To  which 
may  be  added  th<:  remarkable  inllance  of  Agnes  Mil- 
bourne,  who,  after  bringing  forth  a  numerous  ofF- 
ipring,  and  being  obliged,  through  extreme  indigence, 
to  pals  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  St  Luke's  work- 
houfe,  yet  reached  her  io6th  year  in  that  fordid  and 
unfriendly  fituation.  The  plain  diet  and  invigorating- 
employments  of  a  country  life  are  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  highly  conducive  to  health  and  longe- 
vity, while  the  luxury  and  refinements  of  la.ge  cities 
are  allowed  to  be  equally  defiruflive  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies  ;  and  this  confideration  alone,  perhaps,  more  than 
counterbalances  all  the  boafted  privileges  of  fuperior 
elegance  and  civilization  vefulting  from  a  city  life. 

From  country  villages,  and  not  from  crowded  ci- 
ties, have  the  preceding  inftances  of  longevity  been 
chiefly  fupplied.  Accordingly  it  appears,  from  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  during  a  period  of  30  years, 
viz.  from  the  year  17:8  to  1738,  the  fura  of  the 
deaths  amounted  to  750,322,  and  that,  in  all  this 
prodigious  number,  only  242  perfons  furvived  the 
lOOth  year  of  their  age  I  This  overgrown  metropo. 
lis  is  computed  by  Dr  Price  to  contain  a  ninth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  to  con- 
lurae  annually  7000  perfons,  who  remove  into  it 
from  the  country  every  year,  without  increafing  it. 
He  moreover  obferve".,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  England  and  Wales  has  diminiftied  about  one-fourth 
part  fince  the  Revolution  ;  and  fo  rapidly  of  late,  that 
in  I  I  years,  near  200,000  of  our  common  people  have 
been  loft.  If  the  calculation  be  julf ,  however  alarming 
it  may  appear  in  a  national  view,  there  is  this  confo- 
lation,  when  confidered  in  a  philofophical  light,  that 
without  partial  evil,  there  can    be  no   general  good  ; 

and 


was  bred  in  the  midft  of  want  and  hardfliips,  cold,  hunger,  and  for  fhe  years  of  his  apprenticeftiip  with  a 
mafon  and  ftone-cutter  in  Invernefs,  in  incelTant  fatigue.  He  inlifted,  when  a  boy,  in  the  Scottifti  fervice, 
in  the  town  of  Perth  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William.  The  regiment  into  which  he  inlifted 
was  the  Scots  Royals,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Orkney.  That  old  military  corps,  at  that  time,  ufed  bows  and 
arrows  as  well  as  fwords,  and  wore  ftcel  caps.  He  ferved  in  Germany  and  Flanders  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
under  the  duke  of  Argyle,  in  the  lebellion  1715;  in  the, Highland  Watch,  or  companies  raifed  for  enforcing 
the  laws  in  the  Highlands;  in  the  fame  companies  when,  under  the  name  of  the  42d  regiment,  they  were 
fent  abroad  to  Flanders,  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberlai\d  ;  in  the  fame  regiment  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  17^7,  in  America.  From  the  42d  he  was  draughted  to  aft  as 
a  drill  ferjeant  in  the  78th  regiment,  in  which  he  ferved  at  the  reduflion  of  Louilfjurg  and  Quebec  :  After 
this  he  became  an  out  penfioner  of  Chelfea  Hofpilal.  But  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  this  brave  and  hardy  ve- 
teran, that  he  ferved  in  1761  as  a  volunteer  in  Germany  under  the  marquis  of  Granby  ;  and  offered  his 
fervices  in  the  American  war  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  who,  though  he  declined  to  employ  the  old  man  in  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs,  allowed  him  a  liberal  weekly  penfion  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  fent  him  home  in  a  fliip  charged  with  defpatches  to  government, — The  ferjeant,  "  as  his 
memory,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  his  biographer,  is  impaired,  docs  not  pretend  to  make  an  exaft  enu- 
meration of  all  his  offspring  :  but  he  knows  of  16  fons  now  living,  14  of  whom  are  in  the  army  and  navy,  be- 
fides  daugliters  ;  the  eldeft  of  whom  by  his  prefent  wife  is  a  mantuamaker  at  Newcaftle. — His  eldeft  fon  is  now 
83  years  old,  and  the  youngeft  only  nine.  Nor,  in  all  probability,  would  this  lad  clofe  the  rear  of  his  imraedj- 
ate  progeny,  if  his  prefent  wife,  the  boy's  mother,  had  not  attained  to  the  49th  year  of  her  age." — In  his 
prime,  he  did  not  exceed  five  feet  and  feven  inches.  He  is  now  inclined  through  age  to  five  feet  five  inches. 
He  has  an  interefling  phyfiognomy,  cxpreflive  of  fincerity,  fcnfihility,  and  manly  courage.  His  biographer 
very  pronerly  fulimits  it  to  the  confideration  of  the  Polygraphic  Society,  whether  they  might  not  do  a  thing 
worthy  of  themfelvcs  and  their  ingenious  art,  if  they  ftiould  multiply  likencffcs  of  this  living  antiquity,  anrj  cir- 
culate them  at  an  eafy  rate  throughout  Britain  and  Europe.  They  would  thus  gratify  a  very  general  curioluy^ 
a  curiofity  not  confined  to  the  prefent  age. 
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and  tliat  wlnt  a  nation  lofes  in  the  fcale  of  population 
eriod,  it  gains  at  another  ;  and  thus  probably, 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  furface 
of  the  glolje  continues  at  all  times  nearly  the  fame. 
By  this  medium,  the  world  is  neither  overliocked  uith 
inhabitants  nor  kept  too  thin,  but  life  and  death  keep 
a  tolerably  equal  pace.  The  inhabitants  of  this  irland, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  are  but  as  the  dull  of  the  ba- 
lance;  yet  inftead,  of  being  diminifhed,  we  are  affiired 
by  other  writers,  that  within  thefe  30  years  they  are 
greatly  increafed. 

The  defire  of  felf-prefervation,  and  of  protrafling 
the  (liort  fpan  of  life,  is  fo  intimately  interwoven  with 
our  conllitution,  that  it- is  juftly  elleemed  one  of  the 
firll  principles  of  our  nature,  and,  in  fpite  even  of  pain 
and  mifery,  feldom  quits  us  to  the  laft  moments  of 
our  exigence.  It  feems,  therefore,  to  be  no  lefs  our 
duty  than  our  intereft,  to  examnie  minutely  into  the 
various  means  that  have  been  confidered  as  conducive 
to  health  and  long  life:  and,  if  polTible,  to  dillinguilh 
fuch  circumftances  as  are  elTential  to  that  great  end 
from  thofe  which  are  merely  accidental.  But  here  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  an  accurate  hiftory  of 
the  lives  of  all  the  remarkable  perfons  in  the  above 
table,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  diet,  regimen,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  non-naturals,  has  not  been  faithfully  handed 
down  to  us;  without  which  it  is  impodible  to  draw 
the  neceffary  inferences.  Is  it  not  then  a  matter  of 
alionilhnient,  that  hiflorians  and  philofophers  have  hi- 
therto pAd  fo  little  attention  to  longevity  ?  If  the  pre- 
fent  impf-.rfefl  lill  Ihould  excite  others,  of  more  leifure 
and  better  abilities,  to  undertake  a  full  inveftigation 
of  fo  interefting  a  fubjecl,  the  inquiry  might  prove  not 
only  curious  but  highly  ufeful  to  mankind.  In  or- 
der to  furnilh  materials  for  a  future  hiftory  of  longe- 
vity, the  bills  of  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom 
ought  firft  to  be  revifed,  and  put  on  a  better  footing, 
agreeable  to  the  fcheme  of  which  Manchefler  and  Chef- 
ter  have  already  given  a  fpecimen  highly  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  plan,  however,  might  be  further  im- 
proved with  very  little  trouble,  by  adding  a  particular 
account  of  the  diet  and  regimen  of  every  perfon  who 
dies  at  80  years  of  age  or  upwards  ;  and  mentioning 
whether  his  parents  were  healthy,  long-lived  people, 
&c.  An  accurate  regifter,  thus  eftaWifhed  through- 
out the  Britilh  dominions,  whould  be  productive  of 
many  important  advantages  to  fociety,  not  only  in  a 
medical  and  philofophical,  but  alfo  in  a  political  and 
moral  view. 

All  the  circumflances  that  are  moft  elTentially  necef- 
fary to  life,  may  be  comprifcd  under  the  fix  follow- 
ing heads :  I.  Air  and  climare  ;  2.  Meat  and  drink; 
3.  Motion  and  relt  ;  4.  The  fecretions  and  excretions  ; 
5.  Sleep  and  watching  ;  6.  Affeftions  of  the  mind. 

Thefe,  though  all  perfeftly  natural  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  have  by  writers  been  ftyled  the  non-naturals,  by 
a  ftrange  perverlion  of  language  ;  and  have  been  all 
copioully  h.indled  under  that  improper  term.  How- 
ever, it  may  not  be  amifs  to  offer  a  few  fliort  obferva- 
tions  on  each,  as  they  are  fo  immediately  conncfted 
\i'nh  the  prefent  ful.jec>. 

1.  y^ir,  &c.  It  has  long  been  known  that  frelh  air  is 
more  immediately  neceffary  to  life  than  food ;  for  a  man 
may  live  two  or  three  days  without  the  latter,  but  not 
many    mir.-.ites    without    the    former.     The    vivifying 
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principle  contained  in  the  atmolphere,  fo  effcntial  to  Lcngd^'ity. 
the  fupport  of  flame,  as  well  as  animal  life,  concern-  '"^^^"""^ 
ing  wliich  authors  have  propofed  fo  many  conjectures, 
a|)pears  now  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  that  pure  dephlo- 
giilicated  Huid  lately  difcovered  by  that  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher  Dr  Prieftley.  The  common  atmofphere  may 
well  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  healthy  in  propor- 
tion as  it  abounds  with  this  animating  principle.  As 
this  exhales  in  copious  fleams  from  the  green  leaves 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  even  from  thofe  of  the  moil 
poifonous  kinds,  may  we  not,  in  fome  nleafure  account 
why  inftances  of  longevity  are  fo  much  more  frequent 
in  the  country  than  in  large  cities ;  where  the  air,  in- 
ftead of  partaking  fo  largely  of  this  falutary  impregna- 
tion, is  daily  contaminated  with  noxious  animal  effluvia 
and  phlogifton  ? 

With  tefpecl  to  climate,  various  obfervations  con- 
fpire  to  prove,  that  thofe  regions  which  lie  within  thf 
temperate  zones  are  belt  calculated  to  promote  long 
life.  Hence,  perhaps,  may  be  explained,  why  Italy 
has  produced  fo  many  long  livers,  and  uhy  ifhnds  in 
general  are  more  falutary  than  continents  ;  of  which 
Bermudas  and  fomc  others  afford  examples.  And  it 
is  a  pleafing  circumftance  that  our  own  ifiand  ap- 
pears from  the  above  table  (notwithftanding  the  fud- 
den  viciffitudes  to  uhich  it  is  liable)  to  contain  far 
more  inftances  of  longevity  than  could  well  be  imagin- 
ed. The  ingenious  Mr  Whitehurft  affures  us,  from 
certain  facts,  that  Englilbmen  are  in  general  longer 
lived  than  North  Americans ;  and  that  a  Britilh  con- 
ftitution  will  laft  longer,  even  in  that  climate,  than  a 
native  one.  But  it  muft  be  allowed  in  general,  that 
the  human  conftitution  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  ftate 
and  temperature  of  each  refpectivc  climate,  fo  that  no 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  can  he  pronounced  too  hot 
or  too  cold  for  its  inhabitants.  Yet,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  moft  remote 
regions,  the  Author  of  nature  has  wifely  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  endure  great  and  furprifing  chnges  of 
temperature  with  impunity. 

2.  Foo//s  and  drink.  Though  foods  and  drink  of 
the  moft  fimple  kinds  are  allowed  to  be  the  beft  cal- 
culated for  fupporting  the  body  in  health,  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  variety  mny  be  fafely  indulged 
occafionally,  provided  men  would  reftrain  thtir  appe. 
tites  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  ;  for  bounti- 
ful Nature  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  poured  foith 
fuch  a  rich  profuiion  of  proviiions,  merely  to  taatalizc 
the  human  fpecies,  without  attributing  to  her  the  part 
of  a  cruel  ftepdame,  inftead  of  that  of  the  kind  and 
indulgent  parent.  Befides,  we  find,  that  by  the  won- 
derful powers  of  the  digeflive  organs,  a  variety  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  fubftarces,  of  very  difcordant  prin- 
ciples, are  happily  aflSmilatcd  into  one  bland  homoge- 
neous chyle ;  therefore  it  feems  natural  to  dlftruft  thofe 
cynical. writers,  who  would  rigidly  confine  m.ai^kind  to 
one  fimple  dilh,  and  their  drink  to  the  mere  water  of 
the  brook.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  pointed  out  that  mild 
infipid  Huid  as  the  univerfal  diluent,  and  therefore  moft 
admirably  adapted  for  our  daily  beverage.  But  expe- 
rience has  equally  proved^  that  vinous  and  fpiiituous 
liquors,  on  certain  occafions,  are  no  lefs  falutaiy  and 
beneficial,  whether  it  be  to  fupport  ftrcngth  againft 
ficknefs  or  bodily  fatigue,  or  to  exhilerate  the  mind 
under  the  prsH'jre  of  heavy  misfortunes.  But,  alis  ! 
tea  whiti 
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Loiig'.rtulf.  what  Nature  meant  for  innocent  and  iifeful  cordials, 
'~-^~\'-'^  to  be  ufed  only  occafionally,  and  according  to  the  di- 
reflion  of  reafon,  cuftom  and  caprice  have  by  degrees 
rendered  habitual  to  the  human  frame,  and  liable  to 
the  mod  enormous  and  deflruflive  abufes.  Hence  it 
may  be  juflly  doubted,  whether  gluttony  and  intem- 
perance have  not  depopulated  the  world  more  than 
even  the  fivord,  peftilence,  and  famine.  True,  there- 
iore,  is  the  old  maxim,  "  Modus  utendi  ex  vencno  Jacit 
medicament  urn,  ex  medicamenlo  vcnenum. 

3.  and  4.  Molinn  and  rqfl,  Jleej)  and  ix^atching.  It 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  alternate  motion  and  red, 
and  fleep  and  watching,  are  neceflary  conditions  to 
health  and  longevity;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  age,  temperament,  conftitution,  temperature  of 
the  climate,  &c. ;  but  the  errors  v.hich  mankind  daily 
commit  in  thefe  refpefts  become  a  fruitlul  fource  of 
ciieafes.  While  fome  are  bloated  and  relaxed  with 
cafe  and  Indolence,  others  are  emaciated,  and  become 
rigid  through  hard  labour,  watching,  and  fatigue. 

5.  Secretions  end  excretions.  Where  the  animal 
funflioiis  are  duly  performed,  the  fecretions  go  on  re- 
gularly ;  and  the  different  evacuations  fo  exaflly  cor- 
refpond  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  taken  in,  in  a  given 
time,  that  the  body  is  found  to  return  daily  to  nearly 
the  fame  weight.  If  any  particular  evacuation  happen 
to  be  preternaturally  diminilhed,  fome  other  evacua- 
tion is  proportionally  augmei.ted,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  commonly  preferved  ;  but  continued  irregularities, 
in  thefe  important  funftions,  cannot  but  terminate  in 
difeafe. 

6.  j^ffeBions  of  the  mind.  The  due  regulation  of 
the  palTions,  perhaps,  contributes  more  to  health  and 
longevity  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  non-naturals. 
The  animating  paflions,  fuch  as  joy,  hope,  love,  &c. 
when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  gently  excite  the 
nervous  influence,  promote  an  equable  circulation,  and 
are  highly  conducive  to  health  ;  while  the  deprefling 
affedlions,  fuch  as  fear,  grief,  and  defpp.ir,  produce  the 
contrary  effect,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  moft  for- 
midable difeafes. 

From  the  light  which  hiftory  affords  us,  as  well  as 
from  fome  inftances  in  the  above  table,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  longevity  is  in  a  great  meafure 
hereditary ;  and  that  healthy  long-lived  parents  would 
eommonly  tranfmit  the  fame  to  their  children,  were  it 
not  for  the  frequent  errors  in  the  non-naturals,  which 
fo  evidently  tend  to  the  abbreviation  of  human  life. 

Wliere  is  it,  but  from  thefe  caufes,  and  the  unnatu- 
ral modes  of  living,  that,  of  all  the  children  which  are 
bom  in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe,  nearly  one  half 
die  in  early  infancy  ?  To  what  elfe  can  we  attribute 
this  extraordinary  mortality  ?  Such  an  amazing  pro- 
portion of  premature  deaths  is  a  circumftance  unheard 
of  among  favage  nations,  or  among  the  young  of  other 
animals !  In  the  earliell  ages,  we  are  informed,  that 
human  life  was  protrafled  to  a  very  extraordinary 
length  ;  yet  how  lew  perfons,  in  thefe  latter  times, 
arrive  at  that  period  which  nature  fcems  to  have  de. 
figned  1  Man  is  by  nature  a  field  animal,  and  feems  de- 
flined  to  rife  with  the  fun,  and  to  fpend  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  to  inure  his  body  to 
robaft  exercifes  and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons, 
and  to  make  a  plain  homely  repaft  only  when  hunger 
^icbtes.      But  art   has   ftudioufly  defeated   the   kind 


intentions  of  nature  ;  and  by  enflaving  him   to   all  the  I-on^.Toi^ 
blandilhments  of  fenfe,   has  left  him,  alas  I  an  eafy  vie-     Longi- 
tim  to   folly  and  caprice.     To   enumerate   the  various         ' 
abufes  which  take  place   from  the  earlieft  infancy,  and 
which  are  continued  through   the   fucceeding  llages  of 
modifh    life,    would  carry   us    far  beyond  our  prcfent 
intention.     Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  they  prevail  more 
particularly    among  people  who    are    the  moft  highly 
polithed  and  refined.     To  compare  their  aitincial  mode 
of  life  with  that  of  nature,  or  even  with  the  long-livers 
in  the  lill,  would   probably  afford   a   very  llriking  con- 
trail ;  and  at  the  fame  time  lupply  an  additional  reafon 
why,  in  the  very  large  cities,  inftances  of  longevity  are 
fo  very  rare. 

LOXGFORD,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leiniler,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Leitrim 
and  Cavan  on  the  north,  Meath  on  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
and  Rofccmmon  on  the  weft.  It  contains  143,700 
Irilh  plantation  acres,  24  pari(hes,  6  baronies,  and  4 
boroughs;  and  returns  10  members  to  parliament.  It 
is  fmall,  and  much  encumbered  with  bog,  intermixed 
with  a  tolerable  good  foil  j  and  is  about  25  miles  long 
and  15  broad. 

LoxGFORD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Cromlin,  in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province 
of  Leinfter,  64  miles  from  Dublin  ;  which  river  falls 
a  few  miles  below  this  place  into  the  Shannon.  It  is 
a  borough,  poll,  market,  and  fair  town  ;  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament  ■,  patron,  Lord  Longford. 
It  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Aungier  ;  of  vif- 
count,  to  the  family  of  Micktethwaite  ;  and  now  gives 
that  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Packenham.  Within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  is  a  charter-fchool  for 
above  40  children.  This  place  has  a  barrack  for  a 
troop  of  horfe.  It  is  large  and  well  built ;  and  in  a 
very  early  age  an  abbey  was  founded  here,  of  which 
St  Idus,  one  of  St  Patrick''s  difciples,  was  abbot.  In 
the  year  1400,  a  fine  monaftery  was  founded  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  Dominican  friars,  by 
O'Ferral  prince  of  Annaly.  This  monaftery  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  Pope  Martin  V.  by  a  bull  in  the  year 
1429,  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  who  lliould  contri- 
bute to  the  rebuilding  of  it.  In  1433,  Pope  Eu- 
gene IV.  granted  a  bull  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  in 
1438  he  granted  another  to  the  like  effetl.  The 
church  of  this  friary,  now  the  pariih  church,  is  in  the 
diocefe  of  Ardagh.     The  fairs  are  four  in  the  year. 

LONG-ISLAND,  is  an  illand  of  North  America, 
belonging  to  the  flate  of  New- York,  which  is  feparat- 
ed  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  e^x- 
tends  from  the  city  of  New-York  eaft  140  miles,  ter- 
minating with  INIontauk  point  ;  and  is  not  more  than 
10  miles  in  breadth  on  a  medium.  It  is  divided  into 
three  counties.  King's,  Q^ueen's,  and  Suffolk.  The 
fouth   fide   of  the   illand  is   Hat  land,  of  a  light  fandy  I 

foil,  bordered  on  the  fea-coaft  with  large  trails  of  fait 
meadow,  extending  from  the  weft  point  of  the  ifland  | 

to  Southampton.  This  foil,  however,  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  raiCng  grain,  efpeci.illy  Indiar^  com.  The 
north  fide  of  the  illand  is  hilly,  and  of  a  ftrong  foil, 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fruit.  A 
ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamaica  to  South-hold. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  feed  upon  Hampftead  plain  and 
on  the  fait  raarlhes  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illand. 
Hampftead  plain  in  Q_uecn's  county  is  a  cuviofity.     It 
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is  \6  n-.ile?  in  length,  caft  and  weft,  an  J  7  or  8  miles 
try  wide.  The  foil  is  black  and  to  appearance  rich,  and 
II.  yet  it  was  never  known  to  have  any  natural  gro'.vlli, 
"'■^'"'"•,  but  a  kind  of  uild  grafs  and  a  fen-  '(hrubs.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  vart  numbers  of  plover.  Rye  grows  toler- 
ahly  well  on  fome  parts  of  the  plain.  The  moft  of 
it  lies  common  for  cattle,  horfes,  and  iheep.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  impede  the  profpeft  in  the  whole  length 
of  this  plain,  it  has  a  curious  but  tirefome  effeft  upon 
the  eye,  not  unlike  that  oFthe  ocean.  The  ifland 
contains  30,863  inhabitants. 

LONGIME  TRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  lengths, 
both  acceilible  and  inacceflible.  See  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 

LONGING,  is  a  preternatural  appetite  in  pregnant 
women,  and  in  forae  iick  perfons  when  about  to  recover. 
It  is  called  fiica,  from  »he  bird  of  that  name,  which  is 
faid  to  be  fubjeit  to  the  fame  diforder.  The  diforder 
con.lfts  of  both  a  deSre  of  unufual  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  in  being  foon  tired  of  one  and  wanting 
another.  It  is  called  ma/acia,  from  *iaA«-.oj,  "  weak- 
nefs."  -In  pregnant  women  it  is  fomevvhat  relieved  by 
bleeding,  and  in  about  the  fourth  month  of  their  preg- 
nancy it  leaves  them.  Chlorotic  girls,  and  men  who 
labour  under  fupprefled  hemorrhoids,  are  very  lubjecl 
to  this  complaint,  and  are  relieved  by  promoting  the 
refpe£live  evacuations.  In  general,  whether  this  dif- 
order is  obferved  in  pregnant  women,  in  perfons  re- 
covering from  an  acute  fever,  or  thofe  who  labour  un- 
der obftruclions  of  the  natural  evacuations,  this  craving 
of  the  appetite  (hould  be  indulged. 

LONGINICO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  Morea,  anciently  called  Ohjmpia,  famous  for  being 
tiie  place  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated, 
and  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  about  a  mile 
dirtant.  It  is  now  but  a  fmall  place,  feated  on  the 
river  Alpheus,  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  50  fouth 
of  Lepanto.      E.  Long.  22.  C.  N.  Lat.  37.  30. 

LONGINUS,  Dioxvsius,  a  celebrated  Greek  cri- 
tic of  the  third  century,  was  probably  an  Athenian. 
Kis  father's  name  is  unknown,  but  by  his  mother  he 
was  allied  to  the  celebrated  Plutarch.  His  youth  was 
fpent  in  travelling  with  his  parents,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  increafe  his  knowledge,  and  improve 
his  mind.  After  his  travels,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Athens,  and  with  the  greateft  alTiduIty  applied  to  ftudy. 
Here  he  publilhed  his  Treatife  on  the  Sublime  ;  which 
raifed  his  reputation  to  fuch  a  height,  and  gave  the 
Athenians  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  judgement  and  talle, 
that  they  made  him  fovereign  judge  of  all  authors,  and 
every  thing  was  received  and  rejesfled  by  the  public 
according  to  his  decifions.  He  feeras  to  have  flaid  at 
Athens  a  long  time  ;  here  he  taught  the  academic  phi- 
lofophy,  and  among  others  had  the  famous  Porphyry 
for  his  pupil.  But  it  was  at  length  his  fortune  to  be 
drawn, from  Athens,  and  to  mix  in  more  aSive  fcenes  ; 
to  train  up  young  princes  to  virtue  and  glory  ;  to  guide 
the  bufy  paffions  of  the  great  to  noble  objefts ;  to 
ftruggle  for,  and  at  lad  to  die  in,  the  caufe  of  liberty. 
Zenobia,  queen  of  the  Eaft,  prevailed  on  him  to  un- 
dertake the  education  of  her  fons  :  and  he  foon  gained 
an  uncommon  Ihare  in  her  efleem  :  flie  fpent  the  vacant 
hours  of  her  life  in  his  converfation,  and  modelled  her 
fcntiments  and  conduft  by  his  inftruflions.  That  prin- 
cefs  was  at  war  with  Aurelian  ;  and"  being  defeated  by 
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him  near  Anticcli,  was  compelled  to.lliut  herfelf  up  in 
Palmyra,  her  capital  city.  The  emperor  wrote  h^r  a  ^ 
letter,  in  which  he  ordered  her  to  furrender ;  to  vvhicli 
ihe  returned  an  anfwer,  drawn  up  by  Longinus,  which 
filled  him  with  rcfentment.  The  emperor  laid  ficge  to 
the  city  ;  and  the  Palmyrians  were  at  length  obliged 
to  open  their  gates  and  receive  ihe  conqueror.  The 
queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured  to  lly  into  Perlla  ; 
but  were  unhappily  overtaken  and  made  prifoners  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  eroding  the  Euphrates.  The 
queen,  intimidated,  weakly  laid  the  blame  of  vindic.-it- 
ing  the  liherty  of  her  country  on  its  true  author  j  and 
the  brave  Longinus,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  conqueror, 
was  carried  way  to  immediate  execution.  The  XTrit- 
ings  of  Longinus  were  numerous,  fome  on  philofophi- 
cal,  but  the  greater  part  on  critical  fubj^cls.  Dr 
Pearce  has  coUecled  the  titles  of  25  treatifes,  none  of. 
which,  excepting  that  on  the  Sublime,  have  efcaped 
the  depredations  of  time  and  barbarians.  On  this  im- 
perfect piece  the  great  fame  of  Longinus  is  raifed, 
who,  as  Pope  exprefles  it — "  is  himftlf  the  great  fu- 
blime  he  draws."  The  beft  edition  of  his  woiks  is 
that  by  ToUius,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1694,  cwn  noiis 
'jariorum.  It  has  been  tranilated  into  Englilh  by  Mr 
Smith. 

LONGISSIMUS  Dousi.      See  Anatomy,  Table 

of  the  Mufcles. 

LONGITUDE,  in  Geography  and  Navigation,  is 
the  dlltance  of  any  place  from  another  eaftvvard  or  weft- 
ward,  counted  in  degrees  upon  the  equator  :  but  when 
the  diftance  is  reckoned  by  leagues  or  miles  and  not  in 
degrees,  or  in  degrees  on  the  meridian,  and  not  of  the 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  which  cafe  it  inckl'S  both  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  it  is  called  departure. 

To  find  the  longitude  at  fea,  is  a  problem  to  xvhich. 
the  attention  of  navigators  and  mathematicians  has 
been  drawn  ever  fince  navigation  began  to  be  improv- 
ed.— The  importance  of  this  problem  foon  became  fo 
well  knouB,  that,  in  1598,  Philip  III.  of  Spain  of- 
fered a  reward  of  I  coo  crowns  for  the  folution  ;  and 
his  example  was  foon  followed  by  the  States  General, 
who  offered  lo.oco  florins.  In  I  7  14  an  aft  was  paf- 
fed  in  the  Britilli  parliament,  empowering  certain  com- 
miflioners  to  make  out  a  bill  for  a  fum  not  exceeding 
2000I.  for  defraying  the  necefiary  expences  of  expe- 
riments for  afcertaining  this  point  ;  and  likewife  grant- 
ing a  reward  to  the  perfon  who  made  any  progrefs  in 
the  folution,  proportionable  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  the  lolution  was  performed  :  10,000l.  was 
granted  if  the  longitude  iliould  be  determined  to  one 
degree  of  a  great  circle,  or  60  geographical  miles  ; 
I  j.ocol.  if  to  two  thirds  of  that  diftance  ;  and  20,00ol. 
if  to  half  the  diftance. 

In  confequence  of  thcfe  proffered  rewards,  innumer- 
able attempts  were  made  to  difcover  this  important  fe- 
cret.  The  firft  was  that  of  John  Morin  profeflor  of  ma- 
thematics at  Paris,  who  propofcd  it  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  though  it  was  judgRcl  infiilhcient  on  account 
of  the  imperfeftion  of  the  lunar  tables,  a  peufion  of 
2000  livres  per  annum  was  procured  for  him  in  1645 
by  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Gemma  Frifius  had  indeed,  in 
IJ30,  projected  a  mcthpd  of  finding  the  longitude  by 
means  of  watches,  which  at  that  time  were  newly  in- 
vented :  but  the  ftruflure  of  thefe  machines  was  then 
by  far  too  iraperfeft  to  admit  of  any  attempt  5  ncr  even 
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in  1 63 1,  when  Melius  made  an  attempt  to  this  purpofe, 
were  they  advanced  in  any  confiderable  degree.  About 
the  year  1664,  Dr  Hooke  and  Mr  Huygens  made  a 
very  great  improvement  in  watchmaking,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pendulum  fpring.  Dr  Hooke  having 
quarrelled  "ith  the  miniiky,  no  experiment  was  made 
with  any  of  his  machines ;  but  many  were  made  with 
thofe  of  JMr  Huygens.  One  experiment  particularly, 
made  by  Major  Holmes,  in  a  voyage  from  the  coafl;  of 
Guinea  in  1665,  anfwered  fo  well,  that  Mr  Huygens 
was  encouraged  to  improve  the  ftrudure  of  his  watches  : 
but  it  was  found  that  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold 
produced  fuch  alterations  in  the  rate  of  going  of  the 
watch,  that  unlefs  this  could  be  remedied,  the  watches 
could  be  of  little  ufe  in  determining  the  longitude. 

In  1714  Henry  Sully,  an  Englilhman,  printed  a 
fmall  tra6t  at  Vienna  upon  the  fubjeifl  of  watchmaking. 
Having  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  improvement  of  time-keepers  for  the  dilcovery  of 
the  longitude.  He  taught  the  famous  Julian  de  Roy  : 
and  this  gentleman,  with  his  fon,  and  M.  Berthoud, 
are  the  only  perfons  who  fince  the  days  of  Sully,  have 
turned  their  thoughts  this  way.  But  though  experi- 
ments have  been  made  at  fea  with  fome  of  their  watch- 
es, it  dees  not  appear  that  they  have  been  able  to  ac- 
compliih  any  thing  of  importance  with  regard  to  the 
main  point.  The  firft  who  fucceeded  in  any  confider- 
able degree  was  Mr  John  Harrifon  ;  who,  in  1726, 
produced  a  watch  which  went  fo  exaftly,  that  for  ten 
years  together  it  did  not  err  above  one  fecond  in  a 
month.  In  1736  it  was  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Lilhon 
and  back  again,  on  board  one  of  his  majefty's  Ihips  •, 
during  whic'.r  it  correfled  an  error  of  a  degree  and  a 
half  in  the  computation  of  the  (hip's  reckoning.  In 
confequence  of  this  he  received  public  encouragement 
to  go  on  :  and  by  the  year  1761  had  finiflied  three 
time-keepers,  each  of  them  more  accurate  than  the 
former.  The  laft  turned  out  fo  much  to  his  fatisfaction, 
that  he  now  applied  to  the  commilFioners  of  longitude 
for  leave  to  make  an  experiment  with  his  watch  in  a 
voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies.  Permiflion  being  granted, 
his  fon  Mr  William  Harrifon  fet  out  in  his  majefty's 
(hip  the  Dept'brd  for  Jamaica  in  the  Ir.onth  of  Novem- 
ber I  761.  This  trial  was  attended  with  all  imaginable 
fuccel's.  The  longitude  of  the  ifland,  ns  determined  by 
the  time-keeper,  differed  from  that  found  by  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations  only  ore  minute  and  a  quarter  of  the 
equator  ;  the  longitudes  of  places  feen  by  the  way  be- 
ing alfo  determined  with  great  exaftnefs.  On  the  fliip's 
leturn  to  England,  it  was  found  to  have  erred  no  more 
during  the  whole  voyage  than  1'  54^"  in  time,  which 
is  little  more  than  28  miles  in  diftance  ;  which  being 
within  the  limits  prefcribed  by  the  aft,  the  inventor 
claimed  the  whole  20,OOol.  offered  by  government. 
Objeftions  to  this,  however,  were  foon  ftarted.  Doubts 
were  pretended  about  the  real  longitude  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  the  maimer  in  vvhich  the  time  had  been 
found  both  there  and  at  IPortfmouth.  It  was  alleged 
alfo,  that  although  the  time-keeper  happened  to  be 
right  at  Jamaica,  and  after  its  return  to  England,  this 
was  by  no  means  a  proof  that  it  had  always  been  fo 
in  the  intermediate  times  ;  in  confequence  of  which  al- 
legations, another  trial  was  appointed  in  a  voyage  to 
Barbadoes.  Precautions  were  now  taken  to  obviate  as 
•Tftany  of  thefe  objciiions   as    polTible.      The  commif- 
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fioners  fent  out  proper  perfons  to  make  afironomical  Longit 
obfervations  at  that  ifland  :  which,  when  compared  *  v 
with  others  in  England,  would  afcertain  beyond  a  doubt 
its  true  fituation.  In  i  764  then,  Mr  Harrifon  junior 
fet  fail  for  Barbadoes ;  and  the  refult  of  the  experi- 
ment was,  that  the  difference  of  longitude  betwixt 
Portfmouth  and  Barbadoes  was  (hown  by  the  time- 
keeper to  be  jh.  ^ ^'  3";  and  by  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations to  be  3h.  54'  20" ;  the  error  being  now  only 
43"  of  time,  or  10' 45"  of  longitude.  In  confequence 
of  this  and  the  former  trials,  Mr  Harrifon  received  one 
half  of  the  reward  promifed,  upon  making  a  difcovery 
of  the  principles  upon  which  his  time-keepers  were  con- 
ftrufted.  He  was  likewife  promiiVd  the  other  half  of 
the  reward  as  foon  as  time-keepers  ftiould  be  conflrucl- 
ed  by  other  artifts  vvhich  Ihould  anfwer  the  purpofe  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Mr  Harrifon  himfelf.  At  this  time  he 
delivered  up  all  his  time-keepeis,  the  laft  of  which  was 
fent  to  Greenwich  to  be  tried  by  Mr  Nevil  Malkelyne, 
the  aftronomer-royal.  On  trial,  however,  it  was  found 
to  go  with  much  lefs  regularity  than  had  been  expeft- 
ed  ;  but  Mr  Harrifon  attributed  this  to  his  having 
made  fome  experiments  with  it  which  he  had  not  time 
to  finidi  when  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  watch. 
Soon  after  this,  an  agreement  was  made  by  the  com- 
miffioners  with  Mr  Kendall  to  conftruft  a  watch  upon 
Mr  Harrifon's  principles  •,  and  this  upon  trial  was  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  even  better  than  any  that  Har- 
rifon himfelf  had  conftrufted.  This  watch  was  fent 
out  with  Captain  Cook  in  1772  j  and  during  all  the 
time  of  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1772,  1773,' 
1774,  and  1775,  never  erred  quite  14^-  leconds  per 
day  :  in  confequence  of  which,  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  1774,  ordered  the  other  io,cod!.  to  be  paid  to 
Mr  Harrifon.  Still  greater  accuracy,  however,  has 
been  attained.  A  watch  was  lately  conftrufted  by 
Mr  Arnold,  which,  during  a  trial  of  i  3  months,  from 
February  1779  te  February  1783,  varied  no  more 
than  6.69"  during  any  two  days  ;  and  the  greateft 
difference  between  its  rates  of  going  on  any  day  and 
the  next  to  it  was  4.1 1".  The  greateft  error  it  would 
have  crmraitted  therefore  in  the  longitude  during  any 
fingle  day  would  have  been  very  little  more  than  one 
minute  of  longitude  ;  and  thus  might  the  longitude  be 
determined  with  as  great  exaftntfs  as  the  latitude  gene- 
rally can. — This  watch,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
tried  at  fea. 

Thus  the  method  of  conftrufting  time-keepers  for 
difcoverin^  the  longitude  feeras  to  be  brought  to  as 
great  a  degice  of  perfection  as  can  well  be  expefted. 
Still,  however,  as  thefe  watches  are  (ubjeft  to  acci- 
denf!,  and  may  thus  alter  the  rate  of  their  going  with- 
out any  pofTibility  of  a  difcovery,  it  is  necelTary  that 
fome  other  method  (hould  be  fallen  upon,  in  order  to 
correft  from  time  to  time  thofe  errors  which  may  arife 
either  from  the  natural  going  of  the  watch,  or  from 
any  accident  which  may  happen  to  it.  Methods  of 
this  kind  are  all  founded  upon  celeftial  obfervations  of 
fome  kind  or  other  ■,  and  for  thefe  methods,  or  even 
for  an  improvement  in  time-keepers,  rewards  are  ftill 
held  out  by  government.  After  the  dilcoveiies  made 
by  Mr  Harrifon,  the  aft  concerning  the  longitude 
was  repealed,  excepting  fo  much  of  it  as  related  to  the 
conftrufting,  printing,  publilliing,  &c.  of  nautical  al- 
manacks and  other  ufeful  tables.     It  was  cnafted  alfo, 

that 
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aile-  tV.at  any  petfon  who  (hall  dlfcover  a  niethoJ  for  find- 
~~'  Jug  the  longitude  by  means  of  a  timekeeper,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made  public, 
fliall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  5000I.  if,  after  cer- 
tain trials  made  by  the  commilTioners,  the  faid  method 
fliall  enable  a  fhip  to  keep  her  longitude,  during  a  voy- 
age of  fix  months,  within  60  geographical  miles,  or  a 
degree  of  a  great  circle.  If  the  ihip  keeps  her  longi- 
tude  within  40  geographical  miles  for  that  time,  the 
inventor  is  entitled  to  a  retvard  of  7503!.  and  to 
lo,cool.  if  the  longitude  is  kept  within  half  a  de- 
gree. If  the  method  is  by  improved  allronomical 
tables,  the  author  is  entitled  to  5000I.  when  they 
{how  the  dlflance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  and  flars 
within  15  feconds  of  a  degree,  anfwering  to  about 
7  minutes  of  longitude,  after  allowing  half  a  degree  for 
errors  of  obfervation  and  under  certain  reftriflions, 
and  after  comparifon  xvith  allronomical  obfervations 
for  a  period  of  l8i  years,  during  which  the  lunar  ir- 
regularities are  fuppofed  to  be  completed.  The  fame 
rewards  are  offered  to  the  perfon  who  fliall  with  the 
like  accuracy  difcover  any  other  method  of  finding  the 
longitude. 

Thefe  methods  require  celeflial  obfervations  ;  and 
any  of  the  phenomena,  iuch  as  the  different  apparent 
places  of  flars  with  regard  to  the  moon,  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  eclipfes,  &c.  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  : 
only  it  is  abfolutely  nece'Jary  that  fonie  variation  (hould 
be  perceptible  in  the  phenomenon  in  the  fpace  of  two 
minutes  ;  for  even  this  Ihort  fpace  of  time  will  pro- 
duce an  error  of  30  miles  in  longitude.  The  mofl; 
proper  phenomena  therefore  for  determining  the  lon- 
gitude in  this  manner  are  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fa- 
tellites.  Tables  of  their  motions  have  been  conftruft- 
ed,  and  carefully  corrected  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
mutual  attraflions  of  thefe  bodies  are  found  greatly  to 
difturb  the  regularity  of  their  motions.  The  ditTiculty 
here,  however,  is  to  obferve  thefe  eclipfes  at  fea  ;  and 
this  difficulty  has  been  found  fo  great,  that  no  perfon 
feems  able  to  furraount  it.  The  difficulty  arifes  from 
the  violent  agitation  of  a  (liip  in  the  ocean,  for  which 
no  adequate  remedy  has  ever  yet  been  found,  nor  pro- 
bably will  ever  be  found.  IVIr  Chriftopher  Irwin  in- 
deed invented  a  machine  which  he  called  a  marine 
chair,  with  a  new  to  prevent  the  effefts  of  this  agita- 
tion ;  but  on  trying  it  in  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  it  was 
found  to  be  totally  ufelefs. 

A  whirafical  method  of  finding  the  longitude  was 
propofed  by  Meffrs  WTiiflon  and  Ditton  from  the  re- 
port and  fialli  of  great  guns.  The  motion  of  found  is 
kno.vn  to  be  nearly  equable,  from  whatever  body  it  pro- 
ceeds or  whatever  be  the  medium.  Suppofing  there- 
fore a  mortar  to  be  fired  at  any  place  the  longitude  of 
which  is  known,  the  ditference  between  the  moment 
that  the  flalh  is  feen  and  the  report  heard  will  give 
the  diftances  between  the  two  places  ;  whence,  if  we 
know  the  latitudes  of  thefe  places,  their  longitudes 
mull  alfo  be  known.  If  the  exact  time  of  the  explo- 
fjon  be  known  at  the  place  where  it  happens,  the 
difference  of  time  at  the  place  where  it  is  heard  will 
likewife  give  the  ditlerence  of  longitude.  Let  us  next 
fuppofe  the  mortar  to  be  loaded  with  an  iron  ftiell 
filled  with  combufljble  matter,  and  fired  perpendicu- 
larly upward  into  the  air,  the  (hell  will  be  carriefl  to 
the  height  of  a  mile,  and  will  be  feen  at  the  diftancc  of 
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near  1 00;  whence,  fuppofing  neither  th&  fi.,ft,  of  the  LongitiVJo-. 
raortar  Ibould  be  feen  nor  the  report  heard,  Hill   the  '-^-v~~*' 
longitude  might  be  determined  by  the  altitude  of  the 
(hell  above  the  horizon. 

According  to  this  plan,  mortars  were  to  be  fired  at 
certain  times  and  ,-;t  proper  ftations  along  all  frequented 
coafts  for  the  direilion  of  mariners.  This  indeed  might 
be  of  ufe,  and  in  ftormy  weather  might  be  a  kind  of 
improvement  in  lighthoufes,  or  a  proper  addition  to 
them  ;  bat  with  regard  to  the  determination  of  longi- 
tudes, is  evidently  ridiculous. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  pra£lical  direc- 
tions for  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  by  proper  ce- 
leftial  obfervations  -,  exclufive  of  thofe  from  Jupiter's 
fatellites  which,  for  reafons  juil  mentioned,  cannot 
be  pradifed  at  fea.  In  the  firfi  place,  however,  it  will 
be  necelTary  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe  difficulties 
which  Hand  in  the  way,  and  whicli  render  even  this 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain. Thefe  lie  principally  in  the  reduflion  of  the  ob- 
fervations of  the  heavenly  bodies  made  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth  to  fimilar  obfervations  fuppofed  to  be  made  at 
the  centre  ;  which  is  the  only  place  where  the  celeflial 
bodies  appear  in  their  proper  fituation.  It  is  alfo  very 
difiicult  to  make  profier  allowances  for  the  refraftion  of 
the  atraofphere,  by  which  all  objects  appear  higher  than 
they  really  are  ;  and  another  difficulty  arifes  from  their 
parallaxes,  which  make  them,  particularly  the  moon, 
appear  lower  than  they  would  otherwlfe  do,  excepting 
when  they  are  in  the  very  zenith.  It  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  the  nearer  the  horizon  any  celeflial  body  is,  the 
greater  its  parallax  will  be  ;  and  as  the  parallax  and 
refradllon  acl  in  oppofite  ways  to  one  another,  the  for- 
mer depreiTing  and  the  latter  raifing  the  objeft,  it  is 
plain,  that  great  difficulties  muft  arife  from  this  circum- 
Itance.  The  fun,  for  inflance,  whofe  parallax  is  lefs 
than  the  refraclion,  mull  always  appear  higher  than  he 
really  is  ;  but  the  moon,  whofe  parallax  is  greater  than 
her  refraflion,  mull  always  appear  lower. , 

To  render  obfervations  of  the  celeflial  bodies  more 
eafy,  the  commiflioners  of  longitude  have  caufed  an 
Ephemeris  or  Nautical  Almanack  to  be  publilhed  an- 
nually, containing  every  requifite  for  folving  this  im- 
portant problem  which  can  be  put  into  the  form  of  ta- 
bles. But  whatever  may  be  done  in  this  vvay,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  make  the  necelTary  preparations  concern- 
ing the  dip  of  the  horizon,  the  refraclion,  femidiarae- 
ters,  parallax,  &c.  in  order  to  reduce  the  apparent  to 
the  tiT.e  altitudes  and  diflances ;  for  which  we  fliall  here 
fubioin  two  general  rules. 

The  principal  obfervation  for  finding  the  longitude 
at  fea  is  thit  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  or  horn 
fome  remarkable  (tar  near  the  zodiac.  To  do  this, 
the  operator  mufl  be  furniihed  with  a  watch  which 
can  be  depended  upon  for  keeping  time  within  a  mi- 
nute for  fix  hours;  and  with  a  good  Hadley's  qua- 
drant, or,  v.hich  is  preferable,  a  fextant  :  and  this  laft 
inflrument  will  ftill  be  more  fit  for  the  purpofe  if  it  be 
furnillied  with  a  fcrevv  for  moving  the  index  gradually^ 
likewife  an  additional  dark  glafs,  but  not  (o  dark  as 
the  common  kind,  for  taking  off  the  glare  of  the  moon's 
light  in  obfervlng  her  diftance  from  a  ftar.  A  fmall 
telefcope,  which  may  magnify  three  or  four  times,  is 
alfo  necelfary  to  render  the  contaft  of  a  flar  with  the 
moon's  limb  more  difcemible.     A  magnifying  glafs  of 
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■  one  and  a  liiilf  or  two  inches  focus  wiW  like-wife   affift 
■'  the  operator  in  reading  off  his  obfervatioiis  with  the 
greater  facility. 

I.  To  male  tJte  ohfervation.  Having  examined  and 
adjufted  his  inflrumciit  as  well  as  pofliblc,  the  obferver 
is  next  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner  :  If  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  is  to  be  obfervcd,  turn 
down  one  of  the  fcreens ;  look  at  the  moon  diredlly 
through  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  horizon-glafs  ;  and 
keeping  her  in  view,  gently  move  the  index  till  the 
fun's  image  be  brought  into  the  filvered  part  of  that 
glafs.  Bring  the  neareft  limbs  of  both  objeiSs  into 
contaifl,  and  let  tV.e  quadrant  librate  a  little  on  the  lu- 
nar ray  ;  by  which  means  the  fun  will  appear  to  rife 
and  fall  by  the  fide  of  the  moon  ;  in  which  motion  the 
neareft  limbs  mud  be  made  to  touch  one  another  exaft- 
ly  by  moving  the  index.  The  obfervation  is  then 
made  ;  and  the  divifion  coinciding  with  that  on  the 
Vernier  fcale,  will  (liovv  the  dillance  of  the  neareft  limbs 
of  the  objcfls. 

When  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  a  ftar  is  to  be 
obferved  ivhen  the  moon  is  very  bright,  turn  down  the 
lighteft  fcreen,  or  ufe  a  dark  glafs  lighter  than  the 
fcreens,  and  defigncd  for  this  particular  purpofe  ;  look 
at  the  ftar  direflly  tlnough  the  tranfparent  part  of  the 
horizon-glafs ;  and  keepmg  it  there,  move  the  index 
till  the  moon's  image  is  brought  into  the  filvered  part 
of  the  fame  glafs.  Make  the  quadrant  librate  gently 
on  the  ftar's  ray,  and  the  moon  will  appear  to  rife  and 
fall  by  the  ftar  :  move  the  index  between  the  librations, 
until  the  moon's  enlightened  limb  is  exactly  touched 
by  the  ftar,  and  then  the  obfervation  is  made.  In 
thefe  operations,  the  plane  of  the  quadrant  mnft  always 
pafs  through  the  two  objefls,  the  diftance  of  which  is 
to  be  obferved ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  muft  be  placed 
in  various  pofitions  according  to  the  fituation  of  the 
objefts,  which  will  foon  be  rendered  eafy  by  prac- 
tice. 

The  obfervation  being  made,  fomebody  at  the  very 
inftant  that  the  operator  calls  muft  obferve  by  the 
watch  the  exaft  hour,  minute,  and  quarter  minute,  if 
there  be  no  fccond  hand,  in  order  to  find  the  apparent 
time  ;  and  at  the  fame  inftant,  or  as  quick  as  poft'ible, 
two  affiftants  muft  take  the  altitudes  of  ihofe  objeiEls 
the  diftance  of  which  is  obferved  ;  after  which,  the  ob- 
i'ervations  neceffary  for  finding  the  longitude  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  Ephemeris  (hows  the  moon's  diftance  from  the 
fun,  and  likewife  from  proper  ftars,  to  every  three 
hours  of  apparent  time  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ; 
and  that  the  greater  number  of  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  this  luminary  may  be  given,  her  diftance  is  gene- 
rally fet  down  from  at  Icaft  one  objeft  on  each  fide  of 
her.  Her  diftance  from  the  fun  is  fet  down  while  it  is 
between  40  and  I  20  degrees ;  fo  that,  by  means  of  a 
fextant,  it  may  be  obferved  for  two  or  three  days  after 
her  firft  and  before  her  laft  quarter.  When  the  moon 
is  between  40  and  93  degrees  from  the  fun,  her  diftance 
is  fet  doTvn  both  from  the  fun  and  from  a  ftar  on  the 
contrary  fide  :  and,  laftly,  when  the  diftance  is  above 
120  degrees,  the  diftance  is  fet  down  from  two  flars, 
one  on  each  fide  of  her.  The  diftance  of  the  moon 
from  objeifls  on  the  caft  fide  of  her  is  found  in  the  Ephe- 
.meris  in  the  8th  and  9th  pages  of  the  month  ;  and  htr 
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diftance  from  obje>?s  on  the  weft  is  found  in  the  loth 
and  iith  pa^es  of  the  month. 

When  the  Ephemeris  is  ufed,  the  diftance  of  the 
moon  muft  only  be  obferved  from  ihofe  ftars  the  di- 
ftance of  which  is  fet  down  there  ;  and  thtfe  afford  a 
ready  means  of  knowing  the  ftar  from  which  her  di- 
ftance ought  to  be  obferved.  The  obferver  has  then 
nothing  mote  to  do  than  to  fet  his  index  to  the  di- 
ftance roughly  computed  at  the  apparent  time,  eftl- 
mated  nearly  for  the  meridian  at  Greenwich  ;  after 
which  he  is  to  look  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  the  moon, 
according  as  the  diftance  of  the  ftar  is  found  in  the 
8th  or  9th,  or  in  the  loth  or  1  ith,  pages  of  the 
month ;  and  having  found  the  moon  upon  the  hori- 
zon-glafs, the  ftar  will  eafily  be  found  by  fwccping 
with  the  quadrant  to  the  right  or  left,  provided  the  air 
be  clear  and  the  ftar  be  in  the  line  of  the  moon's  ftiort- 
eft  axis  produced.  The  time  at  Greenwich  is  efti- 
mated  by  turning  into  time  the  fuppofed  longitude 
from  that  place,  and  adding  it  to  the  apparent  time 
at  the  fliip,  or  fubtrafting  it  from  it  as  occafion  re- 
quires. The  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fm,  or  a 
ftar,  is  roughly  found  at  this  time,  by  faying,  As  180 
minutes  (the  number  contained  in  three  hours''  is  to 
the  difference  in  minutes  between  this  nearly  efliniated 
time  and  the  next  preceding  time  fet  do-.vn  in  the 
Ephemeris ;  fo  is  the  difference  in  minutes  between  the 
diftance  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  next  preceding  and 
next  following  times,  to  a  number  of  minutes  j  which 
being  added  to  the  next  preceding  diftance,  or  fub- 
trafled  from  it,  according  as  it  is  increafing  or  de- 
creafing,  will  give  the  diftance  nearly  at  the  time  the 
obfervation  is  to  be  made,  and  to  which  the  index  muft 
be  fet. 

An  eafier  method  .of  finding  the  angular  diftance  is 
by  bringing  the  objefls  nearly  into  contaft  in  the 
common  way,  and  then  fixing  the  index  tight  to  a 
certain  degree  and  miniite  •,  waiting  until  the  objefls 
are  nearly  in  contaiEl:,  giving  notice  to  the  affiftants  to 
get  ready  with  the  altitudes,  and  when  the  objefls  are 
exactly  in  contaft  to  call  for  the  altitudes  and  the  cxaft 
time  by  the  watch.  The  obferver  may  then  prepare 
for  taking  another  diftance,  by  letting  his  index  three 
or  four  minutes  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the  objects 
happen  to  be  receding  from  or  approaching  to  each 
other;  thus  proceeding  to  take  the  diftance,  altitudes, 
and  time  by  the  watch,  as  before.  Thus  the  obferver 
may  take  as  many  diftances  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  but 
four  at  the  diftance  of  three  minutes,  or  three  at  the 
diftance  of  four  minutes,  will  at  all  times  be  futhcient. 
Thus  not  only  the  eye  of  the  obferver  will  be  lefs  fa- 
tigued, but  he  will  likewife  be  enabled  to  manage  his 
inftrument  with  much  greater  facility  in  every  direc- 
tion, a  vertical  one  only  excepted.  If  in  taking  the 
diftances  the  middle  one  can  be  taken  at  any  even  di- 
vifion on  the  arch,  fuch  as  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and 
20  or  40  minutes,  that  diftance  will  be  independent  of 
the  Nonius  divifion,  and  confequently  free  of  thofe 
errors  which  frequently  arife  from  the  inequality  of 
that  divifion  in  fevcral  parts  of  the  graduated  arch. 
The  obfervation  ought  always  to  be  made  about  two 
hours  before  or  after  noon  ;  and  the  true  time  may  be 
found  by  the  altitude  of  the  fun  taken  at  the  precife 
time  of  the  diftance.       If    three  diftances  are    taken, 

then 
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tlie:i  ni.J  the  time  by  the  altitude  concfpoiuliiig  with 
'the  middle  dillance  ;  and  thus  the  ohlervation  will  be 
fecured  from  anv  error  aritmg  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  going  of  the  watch.  As  the  time,  ho\ve\'er, 
found  by  the  altitude  of  a  liar  cannot  be  depended  up- 
on, becaufe  of  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  horizon  in  the 
night,  the  bed  way  of  determining  the  time  for  a  night 
obfervation  will  be  by  two  altitudes  of  the  fun  ;  one 
taken  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  before  he  is  within 
fix  degrees  of  the  horizon  ;  and  the  other  on  the  next 
moniing,  when  he  is  more  than  fix  degrees  high.  It 
rauft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  order  to  follow 
thefe  directions,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  atmofphere 
fhould  be  pretty  free  from  clouds  ;  otherwile  the  ob- 
fetvcr  muft  take  the  obfervations  at  fuch  times  as  he 
can  bell  obtain  them. 

2.  To  reduce  the  olferveiJ  DiJIance  of  the  Sun  or  a 
Star  from  the  Moon  to  the  true  Di/lance.  I.  Turn  the 
longitude  into  time,  and  add  it  to  the  time  at  the  lliip 
if  the  longitude  be  well,  but  fubtraft  it  if  it  be  caft, 
which  will  give  the  fuppofed  time  at  Greenvvich  ;  and 
this  we  may  call  reduced  time.  2.  Find  the  nearefl 
noon  or  midnight  both  before  and  after  the  reduced 
time  in  the  fevenlh  page  of  the  month  in  the  Ephemeris. 
3.  T?.ke  out  the  moon's  feraidiaroeter  and  horizontal 
parallaxes  correfponding  to  thefe  noons  and  midnights, 
and  find  their  differences.  Then  fay.  As  1 2  hours  is 
to  the  moon's  femidiameter  in  12  hours,  fo  is  the  redu- 
ced time  to  a  number  of  feconds ;  which,  either  added 
to  or  fubtracled  from  the  moon's  femidiameter  at  the 
noon  or  midnight  jull  mentioned,  according  as  it  is  in- 
creafing  or  decreafing,  will  give  her  apparent  femidia- 
meter j  to  which  add  the  corredlion  from  Table  VIII. 
of  the  Ephemeris,  and  the  fum  will  be  her  true  femidia- 
meter at  the  reduced  time.  And  as  I  2  hours  is  to  the 
difference  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  in  1  2  hours, 
fo  is  the  reduced  time  to  a  fourth  number  ;  ivhich,  be- 
ing added  to  or  fubtra£led  from  the  moon's  horizontal 
parallax  at  the  noon  or  midnight  before  the  reduced 
time,  according  as  it  is  increafing  or  decreafing,  the 
fum  or  diiference  will  be  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax 
at  the  reduced  time.  4.  If  the  reduced  time  be  nearly 
any  even  part  of  1 2  hours,  viz.  -Jth,  ^th,  &.c.  thefe 
parts  of  the  difference  may  be  taken,  and  either  added 
or  fubtradled  according  to  the  directions  already  given, 
without  being  at  the  trouble  of  working  by  the  rule  of 
proportion.  5.  To  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  fun's 
lower  limb  add  the  difference  betwixt  his  femidiameter 
and  dip  ;  and  that  fum  will  be  his  apparent  altitude. 
6.  From  tlie  fun's  refraiflion  take  his  parallax  in  alti- 
tude, and  the  remainder  will  be  the  correiElion  of  the 
fun's  altitude.  7.  From  the  liar's  obferved  altitude  take 
the  dip  of  the  horizon,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
apparent  altitude.  8.  The  refrailion  of  a  liar  will  be 
the  corredlion  of  its  altitude.  9.  Take  the  difference 
between  the  moon's  fem  diameter  and  dip,  and  add  it 
to  the  obferved  altitude  if  her  lower  limb  was  taken,  or 
fubtraft  it  if  her  upper  limb  was  taken  ;  and  the  fum  or 
difference  will  be  the  apparent  altitude  of  her  centre. 
10.  From  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  moon's  ho- 
rizontal parallax,  taken  out  of  the  nautical  almanack 
(increafing  its  index  by  10),  take  the  logarithmic  co- 
fine  of  the  moon's  apparent  altitude,  the  remainder  will 
be  the  proportional  logarithm  of  her   parallax  in   alti- 
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tude  ;  from  ivliich  take  her  rcfraclion,  and  the  remain-  Longittidf. 
der  will  be  the  correOion  of  the  moon's  altitude.  1 1 .  ^~~'<'~~'' 
To  the  obferved  diftancc  of  the  moon  from  a  ftar  add 
htr  femidiameter  if  the  ncarcll  limb  be  taktn,  but  fub- 
traft  it  if  the  farlhefl  limb  was  taken,  and  the  fum  or 
difference  will  be  the  apparent  diftancc.  I  2.  To  the 
obferved  diftance  of  the  fun  and  moon  add  both  their 
femidiameters,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  apparent  di- 
llance  of  their  centres. 

3.  To  fiid  the  true  DiJIance  of  the  OhJeHs,  having 
their  apparent  Allitudcs  and  Dijlances.  I.  To  the  pro- 
poriional  logarithm  of  the  corredlion  of  the  liin  or 
liar's  altitude,  add  the  logarithmic  cofine  of  the  fun 
or  liar's  apparent  altitude  ;  the  logarithmic  fine  of  the 
apparent  dillance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  liar  ; 
and  the  logailthmic  cofecant  of  the  moon's  apparent 
altitude.  The  fum  of  thefe,  rejcfling  30  from  the 
index,  will  be  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  firfl 
angle.  2.  To  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  cor- 
reflion  of  the  fun  or  liar's  altitude,  add  the  loga- 
rithmic cotangent  of  tiie  fun  or  ftar's  apparent  alti- 
tude, and  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  apparent 
dillance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  liar.  The  lum 
of  thefe,  rejefting  20  in  the  index,  will  be  the  pro- 
portional logarithm  of  the  fecond  angle.  3.  Take 
the  difference  between  the  firll  and  fecond  angles, 
adding  it  to  the  apparent  dillance  if  it  be  lefs  than 
po,  and  the  firfl  angle  be  greater  than  the  fecond  j 
but  fubtrafting  it  if  the  fecond  be  greater  than  the 
firft.  If  the  dillance  be  greater  than  <^':i,  the  fum  of 
the  angles  muft  be  added  to  the  apparent  dillance, 
which  will  give  the  dillance  correfled  for  the  refrtx- 
tion  of  the  fun  or  ftar.  4.  To  the  propoitional  lo- 
garithm of  the  correftion  of  the  moon's  altitude  add 
the  logarithmic  cofine  of  her  apparent  altitude  ;  the 
logarithmic  fine  of  the  diftance  corre6led  for  the  fun 
or  liar's  refraflion  and  the  logarithmic  cofecant  of 
the  fun's  or  ftar's  apparent  altitude.  The  fum,  reject- 
ing 30  in  the  index,  will  be  the  proportional  loga- 
rithm of  the  third  angle.  5.  To  the  proportional 
logarithm  of  the  corredion  of  the  moon's  apparent 
altitude,  add  the  logarithmic  cotangent  of  her  appa- 
rent altitude,  and  the  tringent  of  the  diftance  cor- 
refled  for  the  fun  or  ftar'^  refraflion  ;  their  fum,  re- 
jefling  20  in  the  index,  will  be  the  proportional  lo- 
garithm of  the  fourth  angle.  6.  Take  the  diftlrence 
between  the  third  and  fouith  angles,  and  fuhtr:iia  it 
from  the  diftance  correfted  for  the  fun  or  ftar's  re- 
fraction if  lefs  than  90,  and  the  third  angle  be  great- 
er than  the  fourth  ;  or  add  it  to  the  diftance  if  the  fourtii 
angle  be  greater  than  the  third  :  but  if  the  din;!nce  be 
more  than  90,  the  fum  of  the  angles  muft  be  lubtract- 
ed  from  it,  to  give  the  diftance  correiled  for  the  fun 
or  ftar's  refraflion,  and  the  principal  effefts  of  the 
moon's  parallax.  7.  In  Table  XX.  of  the  Epiiemeris, 
look  for  the  diftance  correfled  for  the  fun  and  ftai's 
refraflion,  and  the  moon's  parallax  in  the  top  column, 
and  the  correction  of  her  altitude  in  the  left-hand  fide 
column  ;  take  out  the  number  of  feconds  that  ftand 
under  the  former,  and  oppofite  to  the  latter.  Look 
again  in  the  fame  table  for  the  eorrefled  diftance  in 
the  top  column,  and  the  principal  efl^ects  of  tlic  moon's 
parallax  in  the  left-hand  fide  column,  and  take  out  the 
number  of  feconds.  The  difference  betn-een  thefe  two 
F  f  nuniheis 
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itud-.  numbers  inuft  be  added  to   tlie  corrected  dirtance  if  lefs 
'^~~-'  tljaii   50,  but    fubtracled  from  it  if  greater  j    and  the 
fu-n  or  difference  will  be  the  true  diilance. 

4.  To  determine  the  Longitude  after  having  obtain- 
ed the  true  Dt/Innce.  Look  in  the  Epheraeiis  among 
the  dirtances  of  the  objtd:s  for  the  ccmputeu  dirtance 
betwixt  the  moon  and  the  other  object  obferved  on 
the  given  day.  If  it  be  found  there,  the  time  at 
Greenwich  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  column  ;  but  if 
it  falls  between  two  diftanccs  in  the  Ephemeris  which 
fland  immediately  before  and  after  it,  and  alio  the 
difference  between  the  diilance  llanding  b.-foie  and 
the  computed  diftance  ;  then  lake  the  propomonal 
lo^'arithms  of  the  firft  and  lecond  differences,  and  the 
difference  between  thefe  two  logarithms  will  be  the 
jToportional  logarithm  of  a  number  af  hours,  minutes, 
and  feco'.ids  j  which  being  added  to  the  time  (landing 
over  the  firll  diilance,  will  give  the  true  time  at  Green- 
wich. Or  it  may  be  found  by  faying,  As  the  firft 
difference  is  to  three  hours,  fo  is  the  fecond  diiTerence 
;..->  a  proportional  part  of  time  :  which  being  added  »s 
above  directed,  will  give  the  time  at  Greenwich.  The 
difference  between  Greenwich  time  and  that  at  the 
rt.ip,  turned  into  longitude,  will  be  that  at  the  time 
the  obfervations  were  made  ;  and  will  be  eafl  if  the 
lime  at  the  lliip  is  greateft,  but  -welf  if  it  is  lealf . 

Having  given  thele  general  direflions,  we  Ihall  next 
proceed  to  ihow  fome  particular  examples  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  lea  by  all  the  different  methods  in  which 
it  is  ufually  tried. 

I.  To  find  the  Longitude  by  Computation  from  the  Shift's 
Courfe. — Were  it  poffible  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  diilance  the  fliip  has  run,  and  to  mealure  it  ex- 
Eiilly  by  the  log  *  or  any  other  nr.eans,  then  both  lati- 
tude and  longitude  would  eaiily  be  found  by  fettling 
tlie  (hip's  account  to  that  time.  For  the  courfe  and 
diilance  being  known,  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
departure  is  readily  found  by  the  Traverfe  Table  :  and 
the  difference  of  longitude  being  known,  the  true 
longitude  and  latitude  will  alio  be  known.  A  variety 
of  caufes,  however,  concur  to  render  this  computa- 
tion inaccurate  ;  particularly  the  (hip's  continual  de- 
Seflion  from  the  courfe  fet  by  her  playing  to  the 
right  and  left  round  her  centre  of  gravity  :  the  un- 
equal care  of  thofe  at  the  helm,  and  the  diilance  fup- 
pofed  to  be  failed  being  erroneous,  on  account  of 
llormy  feas,  unlleady  winds,  currents,  &c.  for  which 
it  feems  impoffible  to  make  any  allowance.  The  place 
of  the  (hip,  however,  is  judged  of  by  finding  the  la- 
titude every  day,  if  poffible,  by  obfervations  ;  and  if 
the  latitude  foimd  by  obfervation  agrees  with  that  by 
the  reckoning,  it  is  prelumed  that  the  (hip's  place  is 
properly  determined  ;  but  if  they  difagree,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  account  of  the  longitude  (lands  in  need 
of  corredlion,  as  the  latitude  by  obfervation  is  always 
to  be  depended  upon. 

Currents  very  often  occafion  errors  in  the  compu- 
tation of  a  (liip's  place.  The  caufes  of  thefe  in  the 
great  depths  of  the  ocean  are  not  well  known,  though 
many  of  the  motions  near  the  Ihore  can  be  accounted 
for.  It  is  fuppofed  that  fome  of  thofe  in  the  great 
oceans  are  owing  to  the  tide  following  the  mcon,  and 
a  certain  libration  of  the  waters  arifing  from  thence  ; 
likewife  that  the  unfettled  nature  of  thefe  currents 
way  be  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  moon's  dcclina- 
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tion.     In  tlie  ton  id  zone,  however,   a  confideraMe  cur-  I*nguui 
rent  is  occaiioned   by  the   trade  winds,  the  motion  be-^~~v~~ 
ing  conflanily  to   the  wed,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  per  day.     At  the  extremities  of  the  irade  winds 
or    near  the  30th  degree    of  north  or  fouth  latitude, 
the  currents  are  probably  compounded  of  this  motion 
to  the  weftward,    and    of    one    towards  the  equator  j 
wiience   all    (hips  failing  within  thefe  limits  ought  to    i 
allow  a  courfe  each  day  for  the  current. 

Wlien  the  error  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  cccalioned 
by  a  current,  it  ought  if  poffible  to  be  tried  uhether 
the  cafe  is  fo  or  not  ;  or  we  mull  make  a  reafonable 
eflimate  of  its  drift  and  courfe.  Then  with  the  fel- 
ting and  drift,  as  a  courfe  and  diilance,  find  the  dif. 
ference  of  latitude  and  departure  j  with  which  the 
dead  reckoning  is  to  be  incieaftd  or  diminiihed  ;  and 
if  the  latitude  thus  corredled  agrees  with  that  by  ob- 
fervation, the  departure  thus  corrected  may  be  (afely 
taken  as  true,  and  thus  the  fliip's  place  with  regard  to 
the  longitude  determined. 

Ex.^M.  Suppole  a  (hip  in  24  hours  finds,  by  her 
dead  reckoning,  that  (lie  has  made  96  miles  of  dif- 
ference of  latitude  north  and  38  miles  of  departure 
weft  J  but  by  obfervation  finds  her  difference  of  lati- 
tude 112,  and  on  trial  that  there  is  a  current  which 
in  24  hours  makes  a  difference  of  16  miles  latitude 
north  and  10  miles  of  departure  safl  :  Required  the 
(hip's  departure. 


Miles. 
Diff.  lat.  by  account  96  N. 
Diff.  lat.  by  current   16  N. 

True  diff.  lat.  I  1  2 


Departure  by  1     Miles, 
account       J      38  W» 

Departure  by  J 

curient        J 

28  w. 


Hefe  the  dead  reckoning  corredled  by  the  current  gives 
the  difference  of  latitude  112  miles,  which  is  the  fame 
as  that  found  by  obfervation;  whence  the  depaiture  28 
is  taken  as  the  true  one. 

When  the  error  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  courfes 
and  dillances,  we  mult  obferve,  that  if  the  difference 
of  latitude  is  much  more  than  the  departure,  or  the 
direil  courfe  has  been  within  three  points  of  the  me- 
ridian, the  error  is  mod  probably  in  the  didance.  But 
if  the  departure  be  much  greater  than  the  difference 
of  latitude,  or  the  direft  courfe  be  within  three  points 
of  the  parallel,  or  more  than  five  points  from  the  me- 
ridian, the  error  is  probably  to  be  alcribed  to  the 
courfe.  But  if  the  courfes  in  general  are  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  quadrant,  the  error  may  be  ciihcr  in  the 
courfe,  or  in  the  didance,  or  both.  This  method  ad- 
mits of  three  cafes. 

1.  When,  by  the  dead  reckoning,  the  difference  of 
latitude  is  more  than  once  and  a  half  the  departure  j 
or  when  the  courfe  is  lefs  than  three  points  :  Find 
the  courfe  to  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure.. 
With  this  courfe  and  the  meridional  difference  of  la- 
titude by  obfervation,  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 

2.  When  the  dead  reckoning  is  more  than  once 
and  a  half  the  didVrence  of  latitude  ;  or  when  the 
courfe  is  mere  than  five  points  ;  Find  the  courfe  and 
didance,  with  the  difference  of  latitude  by  cblervation, 
and  departure  by  account  ;  then  with  the  co  middle 
latitude  by  obfervation,  and  departure  by  account,  find 
the  difference  of  longitude. 
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iiTihiie.  ^.  Wlicn  the  difFerence  of  htituJe  and  departure 
"V"-^  by  account  is  nearly  equal,  or  the  direcl  courfe  is  be- 
tween three  and  five  points  of  the  meridian  :  Find  the 
courfe  with  the  diti'ereiice  of  l-itltiide  and  departure  by 
account  fince  the  lall  obfervp.tion.  With  this  courfe 
snd  tfie  diiference  of  latitude  by  obfervation  find  ano- 
ther departure.  Take  half  the  fura  of  thefe  departures 
for  the  true  one.  With  the  true  departure  and  ditfer- 
ance  of  latitude  by  obfervation  find  the  true  courfe  ; 
then  with  the  true  courfe  and  meridional  difference  of 
latitude  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 

2.  To  find  the  Longitude  at  Sea  by  a  VariaUoii-chart. — 
Dr  Halley  having  coUefted  a  great  number  of  obfer- 
vations  on  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  ;  by  that  means  was  enabled  to  draw 
certain  lines  on  Mercator's  chart,  flien  ing  the  varia- 
tion in  all  the  places  over  which  they  paffed  in  the 
year  1 700,  at  which  time  he  firfl  publilhed  the  chart ; 
whence  the  longitude  of  thofe  places  might  be  found 
by  the  chart,  provided  its  latitude  and  variation  v,-fre 
given.  The  rule  is,  Draw  a  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
chart  through  the  latitude  found  by  obfervation  ;  and 
the  point  where  it  cuts  the  curved  line  marked  with  the 
Variation  that  was  obferved  will  be  the  fliip's  place. 

Exam.  A  Tuip  finds  by  obfervation  the  latitude  to 
be  18°  20'  north,  and  the  variation  of  the  corapafs  to 
be  4*  weft.  Required  the  (hip's  place. — Lay  a  ruler 
over  18°  20'  north  parallel  to  the  equator;  and  the 
point  where  its  edge  cuts  the  curve  of  4*  well  varia- 
tion gives  the  (hip's  place,  ivhich  will  be  found  in  about 
27°  10'  weft  from  London. 

This  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  however,  is 
attended  with  two  inconveniences.  l.That  when  the 
variation  lines  run  eaft  or  weft,  or  nearly  fo,  it  cannot 
be  applied  ;  though  as  this  happens  only  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world,  a  variation  chart  may  be  of  great  ufe  for 
the  reft.  Even  in  thofe  places  indeed  where  the  varia- 
tion curves  do  ran  eaft:  or  w?ft,  they  may  be  of  con- 
liderable  ufe  in  correfting  the  latitude  when  meridian 
obfervations  cannot  be  had  ;  which  frequently  happens 
on  the  northern  coafts  of  America,  the  Weftcrn  ocean, 
and  about  Newfoundland  ;  for  it  the  variation  can  be 
found  exailly,  the  eaft  and  weft  curve  anfwering  to  it 
will  (ho'.v  the  latitude.  But,  2.  The  variation  itfclf  is 
fubjeiSt  to  continual  change  ;  whence  a  chart,  though 
ever  fo  perfect  at  firft,  muft  in  time  become  totally  ufe- 
lefs  ;  and  hence  the  charts  conftrufted  by  Dr  Halley, 
though  of  great/ntility  at  their  firft  publication,  became 
at  length  aJmoft  entirely  uftlefs.  A  new  one  was  pub- 
lilhed in  ]  746  by  Me{rrs  Mountaine  and  Dodfon, 
which  was  fo  well  received,  that  in  1736  they  again 
drew  variation  lines  for  that  year,  and  publilhed  a  third 
chart  the  year  following.  They  alio  prefented  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  curious  paper  concerning  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  with  a  fet  of  tables  annexed,  con- 
taining the  refult  of  inore  than  50,000  obfervations,  in 
fix  periodical  reviews  from  the  year  1700  to  1756  in- 
clufive,  adapted  to  every  five  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude  in  the  more  frequented  oceans  ;  all  of  which 
were  publilhed   in   the   Philolophical  Tranfaflions  for 

3.  To  Jind  the  Lor:^i!atie  hy  the  Sun's  Declination. — 
Having  made  fuch  obfervations  on  the  fun  as  may 
etiible  us  to  find  his  declination  at  the  place^  take  the 
difference  between  this  computed  declination  and  that 


(liowrt  at  London  by  the  Ephemcris  ;  from  which  take  LongitiKl^ 
al(b  the  daily    diftcrence   of  declinr.tion   at  that   time  ;  » 

then  fay,  as  the  daily  difference  of  declination  is  to  the 
above  found  difference,  fo  is  360  degrees  to  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude.  In  this  method,  however,  a 
fmall  error  in  the  declination  will  make  a  great  one  in 
the  longitude. 

4.  To  find  the  Longitude  hij  the  Moon''.r  culminating. — 
See!,  in  the  Ephemeiis  for  the  time  of  her  coming  to 
the  meridian  on  the  given  day  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  take  their  difference  ;  alfo  take  the  dilTereiice 
betwixt  the  times  of  culminating  on  the  fame  day  as 
found  in  the  cphemeris  and  as  obferved  ;  then  fay,  as 
the  daily  diilerence  in  the  ephenieris  is  to  the  difference 
between  the  ephemeris  and  obfervation;  fo  is  ^60  de- 
grees to  the  difference  of  longitude.  In  this  method 
alfo  a  fmall  difFerence  in  the  culmination  will  occafioii 
a  great  one  in  the  longitude. 

5.  By  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon. — This  is  done  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  by  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
lites :  For  if,  in  two  or  more  diftant  places  where  an 
eclipfe  of  the  moon  is  vifible,  we  carefully  obferve  th*- 
times  of  the  beginning  and  ending,  the  number  of  di- 
gits eclipfed,  or  the  time  when  the  ftiadow  touches  fome 
remarkable  fpot,  or  when  it  leaves  any  particular  fpot, 
on  the  moon,  the  difFerence  of  the  times  when  the  ob- 
fervations were  made  will  give  the  diflference  of  lor.gi- 
tude.  Phenomena  of  this  kind,  however,  occur  too 
feldom  to  be  of  much  ufe. 

6.  In  the  76th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aflions,  Mr  Edward  Pigot  gives  a  very  particular  ac- 
count  of  his  method  of  determining  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  York  ;  in  which  he  alfo  recommends 
the  method  of  determining  the  longitude  of  places  by 
obfervations  of  the  moon^s  tvanfit  over  the  meridian. 
The  inftruments  ufed  in  his  obfervations  were  a  gridiron 
pendulum  clock,  a  t'vo  feet  and  a  half  reflector,  an 
eighteen  inch  quadrant  made  by  Mr  Bird,  and  a  tranlit 
inftrument  made  by  Mr  S'iTon. 

By  thefe  inftruments  an  obfervation  was  made,  on 
the  lOth  of  September  1 783,  of  the  occultation  of  a 
ftar  of  the  ninth  magnitude  by  the  moon,  during  an 
eclipfe  of  that  planet,  at  York  and  Paris.  Eelides 
this,  there  were  oblervations  made  of  the  immerfions 
of  !p  jiquarii  and  S  Pifcium  ;  the  refult  of  all  which 
was,  that  between  Greenwich  and  York  the  difference 
of  meridians  was  4'  27". 

In  1783,  Mr  Pigot  informs  us,  that  he  thought  of 
finding  the  difference  of  meridians  by  oWerving  the 
meridian  right  afcenfions  of  the  moon's  limb.  This  he 
thought  had  been  quite  original  :  but  he  found  it  after- 
wards in  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1769,  and  in 
1784  read  a  pamphlet  on  the  fame  fubjedf  by  the  abbe 
Toaldo  ;  but  ftill  found  that  the  great  exaftnefs  of  this 
method  was  not  fiifpcfted  ;  though  he  is  convinced  that 
it  muft  foon  be  univerfally  adopted  in  preference  to  that 
from  the  firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter. 

After  giving  a  number  of  obfervations  on  the  futcl- 
Htes  of  Jupiter,  he  concludes,  that  the  cxaftnefs  ex- 
pected from  obfervations,  even  on  the  firft  fatellite,  h 
much  over-rated.  "  Among  the  various  objections 
(fays  he),  there  is  one  I  have  often  experionctd,  and 
Avhich  proceeds  folely  from  the  difpofition  of  the  eye, 
that  of  feeing  more  diftin^lly  at  one  time  than  another. 
It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  mention,  that  the  obfer- 
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vation  I  (hould  have  relied  on  as  the  beft,  that  of 
Au^rt  30.  1 78  5,  marked  excellent,  is  one  of  thofe  moft 
diftant  from  the  truth." 

After  g:"ng  a  number  of  obfervations  on  the  eclipfe 
of  the  moon  September  10.  1783,  our  author  concludes, 
that  the  ecliples  of  the  moon's  fpots  are  in  general  too 
much  neglected,  and  that  it  might  be  relied  upon  much 
raore  were  tlie  following  circumlfances  attended  to : 
I.  To  be  particular  in  fpecifying  the  clearnefs  of  the 
fky.  2.  To  choofe  luch  fpots  as  are  well  defined,  and 
leave  no  hefitation  as  to  the  part  eclipfed.  3.  That 
every  obferver  ihould  ufe,  as  far  as  poflible,  telefcopes 
equally  powerful,  or  at  leaft  let  the  magnifying  powers 
be  the  fame.  "  A  principal  objection  (fays  he)  may 
flill  be  urged,  viz.  the  diiticulty  of  dilfinguilhing  the 
true  (liadou-  from  the  penumbra.  Was  this  obviated, 
I  believe  the  refults  would  be  more  exafl:  than  from  Ju- 
piter's  iirll  fatelllte  :  Undoubtedly  the  fliadow  appears 
better  defined  if  magnified  little;  but  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  with  high  magnifying  powers, 
there  i?  greater  certainty  of  choofing  the  fame  part  of 
the  lliadow,  which  perhaps  is  more  than  a  fufficient 
compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  diftinftnefs." 

The  following  rule  for  meridian  obfervations  of  the 
moon's  limb  is  next  laid  down  :  "  The  increafe  of  the 
moon's  right  afcenlion  in  twelve  hours  (or  any  given 
time  found  by  computation),  is  to  12  hours  as  the 
increafe  of  the  m  on's  right  afcenCon  between  two 
places  found  by  oblervation  is  to  the  difi'erence  of  meri- 
dians. 
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fults    would   be  undoubtedly  much  I-sngitu/e. 


Example. 
November  30.  1 


782. 


13    12  57-62  Meridian  tranfit  of  moon 

fecond  limb 
J  7,    13    29.08  Ditto  of  «  ttjt 


'7  By  clock  at 
f  Greenwich. 


31.46  Difference  of  right  afcenfion. 


13    14     8.05  Meridian  tranfit  of  moon's 

fecond  limb 
J3    14  3=-l3  Ditto  of«  TiR 

32.0S  Difference  at  York 
31.46  Difference  at  Greenwich, 


9.38  Increafe  of  the  moon's  ap-  [>  -. 
parent     right     afcenfion  j 
between  Greenwich  and  | 


Bv 

:lock 

atY 

ork. 

The  clocks 

gomg 
Iv     fi 

near- 
Jercal 

tune.n 

0  cor- 

rediot 

ns  re- 

York,  by  obfe 


quired. 


141"  in  feconds  of  a  degree,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

The  increafe  of  the  moon's  right  afcenfion  for  1 2  hours, 
by  computation,  is  23,340  feconds;  and  12  hours 
reduced  into  feconds  is  43,200.  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  ftated  above, 

23,340"  :  43,200":  diff.  of  merid.:=26l" 
*'  Thefe  eafy  obfervations  and  fliort  reduflion  (fays 
Mr  Pigol)  are  the  whole  of  the  bufinefs.  Inftead  of 
computing  the  moon's  right  afcenlion  for  I  2  hours, 
I  have  conllantlv  taken  it  from  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nack v,  which  give  it  fulliciently  exaft,  provided  fome 
altenlion  I  e  paid  to  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
moon's    motion.      Were    tb.c  foUov.ing   circumllances 
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attended    to,  the 
more  exact. 

"  I .  Compare  the  obfervations  with  the  fame  made 
in  feveral  other  places.  2.  Let  feveral  and  the  fame 
flars  be  obferved  at  thefe  places.  3.  Such  Itars  as  are 
neareft  in  right  afcenfion  and  declination  to  the  moon 
are  infinitely  preferable.  4.  It  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
urged,  to  get,  as  near  as  poflible,  an  equal  number  of 
obfervations  of  each  limb,  to  take  a  mean  of  each  fet, 
and  then  a  mean  of  both  means.  This  will  in  a  great 
meafure  correct  the  error  of  telefcopes  and  fight. 
5.  1  he  adjuflment  of  the  telefcopes  to  the  eye  of  the 
obferver  before  the  obfervation  is  alfo  very  neceffary, 
as  the  fight  is  fubjeft  to  vary.  6.  A  principal  error 
proceeds  from  the  obfervation  of  the  moon's  limb, 
which  may  be  confiderably  leffened,  if  certain  little 
round  fpots  near  each  limb  were  alfo  obferved  in  fettled 
observatories  ;  in  which  cale  tlie  libration  of  the  moon 
will  perhaps  be  a  confideration.  7.  When  the  differ- 
ence of  meridians,  or  of  the  latitudes  of  places,  is  very 
conliderable,  the  change  of  the  moon's  diameter  be- 
comes an  equation. 

"  Though  fuch  are  the  requifites  to  ufe  this  method 
with  advantage,  only  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  obfervations  that  I  have  reduced.  Two 
thirds  of  thefe  obfervations  had  not  even  the  fame  flars 
obferved  at  Greenwich  and  York  ;  and  yet  none  of  the 
refults,  except  a  doubtful  one,  differ  15"  from  the 
mean  ;  therefore  I  think  we  may  espefl  a  flill  greater 
exactnefs,  perhaps  within  I  o",  if  the  above  particulars 
be  attended  to. 

"  When  the  fame  (lars  are  not  obferved,  it  is  necef- 
fary for  the  oblervers  at  both  places  to  compute  their 
right  afcenfion  from  tables,  in  order  to  get  the  appa- 
rent right  afcenfion  of  the  moon's  limb.  Though 
this  is  not  fo  fatisfiitory  as  by  actual  obfervation,  ftill 
the  difference  wiU  be  trifling,  provided  the  liar's  right 
afcenfions  are  accurately  fettled.  I  am  alio  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  fame  method  can  be  put  in  practice  by 
travellers  with  little  trouble,  and  a  tranfit  inllrument, 
conftrufted  fo  as  to  fix  up  ^vith  facility  in  any  place. 
It  is  not  neceffary,  perhaps,  that  the  inllrument  thould 
be  perfectly  in  the  meridian  for  a  few  feconds  of  time, 
provided  Itars,  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  of  decUna- 
tion  with  the  moon,  are  obferved  ;  nay,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  the  inllrument  deviates  even  a  quarter 
or  half  a  degree,  or  more,  furhcient  exactnefs  can  be 
attained  ;  as  a  table  might  be  computed,  lho\\ing  the 
moon's  parallax  and  motion  for  fuch  deviation  •,  uhich 
lad  may  eafily  be  fouad  by  the  well-known  method  of 
obfcrving  itars  whole  difference  of  declination  is  con- 
fiderable. 

"  As  travellers  very  feldom  meet  with  Ctuations  to 
obf«;rve  itars  near  the  pole,  or  find  a  proper  objeft  for 
determining  the  error  of  the  line  of  coUimation,  I 
ihal!  recommend  the  following  method  as  original. — 
Having  computed  the  apparent  right  afcenfion  of 
four,  iix,  or  more  liars,  which  have  nearly  the  fame 
parallel  of  declination,  obferve  half  of  them  with  the 
inllrument  inverted,  and  the  other  half  when  in  its 
right  pofition.  If  the  difference  of  right  afcenfions 
between  each  fet  by  obfervarion  agrees  with  the  com- 
putation, there  is  no  error ;  but  if  they  dilagree,  half- 
that  difagreement  is  the  error  of  the  line  of  collima- 
tion.  The  fame  obfervations  may  ■a.V.o  fcrve  to  deter- 
mine^ 
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Lor.gituJe.  mine,  whether  the  diftances  of  the  corrcfpoiiding  wires 
— ^^"^  are  equal.  In  cafe  of  necelTity,  each  limb  of  the  fun 
might  be  obfcrved  in  the  fame  manner,  though  proba- 
bly with  lefs  precillon.  By  a  fingle  trial  I  made  above 
two  years  ay^o,  the  refult  was  much  more  exaft 
than  I  expeded.  Mayer's  catalogue  of  liars  will 
prove  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  that  adopt  the  above  me- 
thod.— I  am  rather  furprifed  that  the  Immerfions  of 
kno»-n  liars  of  the  fixth  and  feventh  magnitude,  be- 
hind the  dark  Timb  of  the  moon,  are  not  conftantly  ob- 
fcrved in  hxed  obfervatorles,  as  they  would  frequent- 
ly be  of  great  ufe. 

The  annexed  rule  for  finding  the  lliip's  place,  witk 
the  mifcellaneous  obfervations  on  different  n^rthods, 
were  drawn  up  by  Mr  John  l\I*Lean  of  Edinburgh. 

J .  With  regard  to  determining  the  fliip's  place  by  the 
help  of  the  coarfe  and  dillance  failed,  the  following  rule 
may  be  applied. — It  will  be  found  as  expeditious  as  any 
of  the  common  methods  by  the  middle  latitude  or  meri- 
dional parts ;  ana  is  In  lome  refpeds  preferable,  as  the 
common  tables  of  fines  and  tangents  only  are  requi- 
fite  in  applying  it. — Let  a  and  Z-  be  the  diftances  of 
two  places  from  the  fame  pole  in  degrees,  or  their  com- 
plete latitude ;  c  the  angle  which  a  meridian  makes 
with  the  rhumb  line  palTmg  through  the  places ;  and  L 
the  angle  fjrmed  by  their  meridians,  or  the  difference 
of  longitude  in  minutes  :  then  A  and  B  being  the  lo- 
garithmic tangents  of  ^  rt  and  i  b,  S  the  line  of  C,  and 
S  the  fine  of  (C-j-i'),  we  Ihall  have  the  following  e- 

quation:  "Lzz— — ^,  (a).     Alfo,  f:ora  a  well    known 

property  of  the  rhumb  line,  we  have  the  following 
equation  : 

i)-f-E:=R-|-D,  where  S  is  the  logarithmic  coiine  ot 
C,  E  the  logarithm  of  the  length  of  the  rhumb  line,  or 
cUflance,  D  the  logarithm  of  the  minute's  difference  of 
ktitude,  and  R  the  logarithm  of  the  radius. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  two  equations,  we  (hall  have 
an  eafy  folution  of  the  feveral  cafes  to  which  the 
middle  latitude,  or  meridional  parts,  are  commonly  ap- 
plied. 

Exam.  A  fliip  from  a  port  in  latitude  56*  N.  fails 
S.  W.  by  W.  till  the  arrives  at  the  latitude  of  40"  N ; 
Required  the  difference  of  longitude  ? 

Here  0^:34*,  b=^o°,  c=^6''  15",  A=9.4S534, 
Brrp. 56107,  S'=9. 9199308,  8=9.9198464-,  there- 
-        ,      A.n  B      7;7?oo     „  1  •  ,-rr 

fore,  L=— — ::=  ~a~ =897     the    minutes    differ- 

'  b' — b  844  ^' 

ence  of  longitude.  Alfo,  8=9.74474,  0  =  2.98227; 
therefore  E=R4-D — 8=3.23753,  to  which  the  na- 
tural number  is  1728,  the  miles  in  the  rhumb  line  fail- 
ed over. 

2.  The  common  method  of  finding  the  difference 
of  longitude  made  good  upon  feveral  courfes  and  di- 
ftances, by  means  of  the  difference  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture made  good  upon  the  feveral  courfes,  is  not  ac- 
curately true. 

For  example  :  If  a  fliip  (hould  fail  due  fouth  6oo 
miles,  from  a  port  in  60''  north  latitude,  and  then  due 
weft  630  miles,  the  difference  of  longitude  found  by  the 
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common  methods  of  folution  would  be  1053  ;  whereas  longitude, 
the  true  difference  of  longitude  is  only  933,  lefs  th.in  ^~~v  ' ' 
the  foiTncr  by  1  20  miles,  which  is  more  than  one  eighth 
of  the  whole.  Indeed,  cveiy  confiderable  alteration  in 
the  courfe  will  produce  a  very  fenfiblc  error  in  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude.  Though,  when  tlie  feveral  rhumb 
lines  failed  over  are  nearly  in  the  fame  direflion,  the 
error  in  longitude  will  be  but  fmall. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  eafily  appear  from  the  annexed 
figure,  in  which  the  Ihip  is  fuppofed  to  fail  from  Z  to 
A,  along  the  rhumb  lines  ZB,  BA  ;  for  if  the  meri- 
dians PZ,PkoeBL  be  drawn  ;  and  very  near  the  latter 
other  two  meridians  PhD,  Pmn  ;  and  likewife  the  pa- 
rallels of  latitude  Bn,  De,  mo,  hk  ;  then  it  is  plain 
that  De  is  greater  than  hk  (for  De  is  to  hk  as  the 
line  of  DP  to  the  fine  of  hP)  :  and  fince  this  is  the 
cafe  everywhere,  the  departure  correfponding  to  the 
dirtance  BZ  and  courfe  BZC,  will  be  greater  than 
tlie  departure  to  the  diftance  oZ  and  courfe  oZC. 
And  in  the  fame  manner,  we  prove  that  nB  is  great- 
er than  mo ;  and  confequently,  the  departure  corre- 
fponding to  the  diftance  AB,  and  courfe  ABL,  is 
greater  than  the  departure  to  the  diftrmce  Ao,  and 
courfe  AoL.  Wheretore,  the  fum  ot  the  two  depar- 
tures correfponding  to  the  courles  ABL  and  BZC, 
and  to  the  dlUances  AB  and  BZ,  is  greater  than  the 
departure  correfponding  to  the  diltance  AZ  and 
courfe  AZC  :  therefore  the  courfe  anfwering  to  this 
fum  as  a  departure,  and  CZ  as  a  difference  of  latitude, 
(AC  being  the  parallel  of  latitudes  paffing  through 
A),  will  be  greater  than  the  true  courfe  AZC  made 
good  upon  the  whole.  And  hence  the  difference  of 
longitude  found  by  the  common  rules  will  be  greater 
then  the  true  difference  of  longitudes  ;  and  the  error 
will  be  greater  or  lefs  according  as  BA  deviates  more 
o:  lefs  from  the  direclion  of  BZ. 


^^C 


3.  OF  determining  the  fliip's  longitude  by  lunar  ob- 
fervations. 

Several  rules  for  this  purpofe  have  been  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  the  principal  objc-ft  of  which  feems  to  have  been 


(a)   Aw  B  fignifies  the  difference  between  A  and  B. 
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to  abbreviate  ihe  computations  requ'ilite  for  determin- 
ing the  true  diftance  of  the  fun  or  Itar  from  the  moon's 
centre.  This,  liowever,  fliould  have  certainly  been 
lefs  attended  to  than  the  invelligation  of  a  folution,  in 
which  conliderable  error?  in  the  data  may  produce  a 
i'raall  error  in  the  required  dilfance.  When  either  of 
the  himiuaries  has  a  fmall  elevation,  its  altitude  nill 
be  affecied  by  the  variableneis  of  the  atmofphere ; 
likewife  the  altitude,  as  given  by  the  quadrant,  will 
be  afFcflcd  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  inilruir.ent,  and 
the  uncertainty  neceflarily  attending  all  obfervations 
made  at  fea.  The  fum  of  thefe  errors,  when  they  all 
tend  the  fame  way,  may  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  at 
lead  one  minute  in  altitude;  which,  in  many  cafes,  ac- 
cording to  the  coiKmon  rules  for  computing  the  true 
diftance,  vvill  produce  an  error  of  about  30  minutes  in 
the  longitude.  Thus,  in  the  example  given  by  Monf. 
CaUet,  in  the  Tables  Ponatives,  if  we  fuppofe  an  error 
of  one  minute  in  the  fun's  altitude,  or  call  it  6°  26'  34", 
inftead  of  6°  27'  34";  we  Ihall  fold  the  alteration  in 
diftance  according  to  his  rule  to  be  54",  producing  an 
error  of  about  27  minutes  in  the  longitude  ;  for  the 
angle  at  the  fun  will  be  found,  in  the  fpherical  triangle 
whofe  fides  are  the  complement  of  the  fun's  altitude, 
complement  of  the  moc-n's  altitude,  and  obferved  di- 
flance,  to  be  about  26°  ;  and  as  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of 
26°,  fo  is  16  the  fuppoicd  error  in  altitude,  to  54"  the 
alteration  in  dillance.  Perhaps  the  only  method  of  de- 
termining the  diuance,  fo  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
errors  of  altitude,  is  that  by  firft  finding  the  angles  at 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  by  the  help  of  them  the  correc- 
tions of  diftance  for  parallax  and  refraflion.  The  rule 
is  as  follows  : 

Add  together  the  complesnent  of  the  moon's  appa- 
rent altitude,  the  complement  of  the  fun's  apparent  al- 
titude, and  the  apparent  diilauce  of  centres  ;  from  half 
the  fum  of  thefe  fubilrafl  the  complement  of  the  fun's 
altitude,  and  add  tcgeiher  the  logarithmic  cofecant 
of  the  complement  of  the  moon's  altitude,  the  loga- 
rithmic cofecant  of  the  apparent  diltance  of  centres, 
the  logarithmic  fine  of  the  half  fum,  and  the  logarith- 
mic fine  of  the  remainder  •,  and  half  the  fum  of  thefe 
four  logarithms,    after    rcjeding    20    from    the  index, 
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the   logarithmic    cofine    of   half   the    angle    at  the  longitude. 


As  radius  is  to  the  coiine  of  the  angle  at  the  moon  j 
fo  is  the  difference  between  the  moon's  parallax  and 
refraiSlion  in  altitude  to  a  correction  of  diftance;  which 
is  to  be  added  to  the  apparent  diftance  of  centres  when 
the  angle  at  the  moon  is  obtufc;  but  to  be  fubtrafled 
when  that  angle  is  acute,  iu  order  to  have  the  diftance 
once  corrected. 

In  the  above  formula,  if  the  word  /iin  be  changed 
for  moon,  and  vice  veifn,  wherever  thefe  terms  occur,  ive 
ftiall  find  a  fecond  correction  of  diftance  to  be  applied 
to  the  diftance,  once  corrected  by  lubtrailion  when  the 
angle  at  the  fun  is  obtufe,  but  by  addition  when  that 
angle  is  acute,  and  the  remainder  or  fum  is  the  true  di- 
ftance nearly. 

In  applying  this  rule,  it  will  be  fufRcient  to  ufe  thc- 
complcment,  altitude,  and  apparent  diftances  of  cen- 
tres, true  to  the  neareft  minute  only,  as  a  fmall  error 
in  the  angles  at  tlie  fun  and  moon  will  very  little  zSe€i 
the  corrections  of  diftances. 

If  D  be  the  computed  diftance  in  feconds,  t/  the 
difference  between  the  moon's  parallax  and  refraflion 
in  altitude,  S  the  fine  of  the  angle  at  the  moon,    and 

R  the  radius  ;    then  will  be  the  third  correiftion 

2IJK 
of  diftance,  to  be  added  to  the  diftance  twice  corre6t- 
ed  :  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  nature  of  this  correftion, 
that  it  may  be  always  rejecled,  except  when  the  diftance 
D  is  very  fmall,  and  the  angle  at  the  moon  nearly  equal 
to  90°. 

This  folution  is  likewife  of  ufe  in  finding  the  true 
diftance  of  a  ftar  from  the  moon,  by  changing  the  word 
/i/ri  mto J]ar,  and  ufing  the  refradlion  of  the  ftar,  inftead 
of  the  difference  between  the  refraftion  and  parallax  in 
altitude  of  the  fun,  in  finding  the  fecond  correflion  of 
diftance. 

Ex,  Given  the  obferved  diftance  of  a  (tar  from  the 
centre  of  the  moon,  50°  8'  41"  ;  the  moon's  altitude, 
55°  58'  5";  the  ftar's  altitude,  19°  18'  5";  and  the 
moon's  horizontal  parallax,  1°  o'  5"  :  Ref^uired  the  true 
diftance. 


Cofec. O.C2512— 

— "s  CO.  alt. 70°  42' 

J)  '-^  CO.  alt. 34       4- 

— Cofec. 0.25169 

— Cofcc- 0.1 1479 

2)'M     5S 

77      27- 

Rem.   6     45— 

Sine 9.83688 

Rem.  43 

23 

2)19.42616 

2)19.96629 

- 

Cofec- 9.98314 — 

.  .•    ,  .1 

- 

117    48=])' 

2 

sangl 

Rad.  :  Cofec.  117°  48' 
Rfid.  •  Cofec.     31°  48' 


31      48=:*'s  angle. 

j)  's  diff.  parall.  &  refraft.  1980"  :  9*3"=  ift  correft.  of  diftai 
Itar's  refraft.  162"  :  138"=  2d  corrcft.  of  diftance. 
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tors;!!!!-        Here  the    firll    corretlion    of   liillance    is   additive, 

■'  '^'      fiiice  the  angle  at  the  moon  is   obtufe  ;    and    the    fe- 

,         ,     cond  correction  is  alfo  additive,  fince  the   angle  at  the 

,..'      flar  is  acute  :  therefove  their  Cum  923"+  i38"=:lo6l" 

— /— '=:I7'  41",  being   added  to   50°  8'   41",  the  apparent 

diftance    of   the  (lar   from    the    moon's    centre,    gives 

(fo*  26'  21"  for  the  true  dillance  of  centres   nearly  ; — 

and  2XL  (d+S)— L  (2  L  R  +  L  2  +  L  D)  =  L  8", 

which,   being  added   to   the   diflance   twice   coviefted, 

gives  50°  26'  29"  for   the   true   diflance.      By  compar- 

ino  this  dillance  "\\ith   the  computed  diftances  in    the 

ephemeris,    the    time    at   Greenwich   correfponding  to 

that  of  obferving  the  dillance  will  be   known  ;  and  the 

difference  of  thole  times  being  converted   in:o   degrees 

and  minutes,    at  the  rale  of  15  degrees  to  the  hour, 

ivill    give  the  longitude  of  the    place  of  oblcrvation  ; 

^vhich  wiil  be  eall  if  the  time  at  the  place  be  greater 

than  that  at  Greenwich,  but  wefl  if  it  be  lefs. 

LONGITUDINAL,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
placed  lengtbwife  :  thus  fome  of  the  fibres  in  the  vei- 
iels  of  the  human  body  are  placed  longitudinally,  others 
tranfverfelv  or  acrofs. 

LONGOBARDL  See  Lombards. 
LONGOMONTANUS,  Christiak,  a  learned  a- 
rtionomer,  born  in  a  village  of  Denmark  in  1362.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  ploughman  ;  and  was  obliged  to  fuffer 
during  his  ftuiies  all  the  hardfliips  to  which  he  could 
be  e^pofed,  dividing  his  time,  like  the  philofopher  Cle- 
anthes,  between  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  the 
ielTons  he  received  from  the  miniller  of  the  place.  At 
Iat>,  when  he  was  ij,  he  ftole  away  from  his  family, 
and  went  to  Wiburg,  where  there  was  a  college,  in 
which  he  fpent  1  I  years  ;  and  though  he  ivas  obliged 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  he  applied  himielf  to  lUidy  with 
fuch  ardour,  that  arnong  other  fciences  he  learned  the 
mathematics  in  great  perfeftion.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Copenhagen  ;  where  the  profefTors  of  that  univerfity 
in  a  ihort  time  conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  they  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  Tycho 
Brahe.  Longumontanus  lived  eight  years  with  that 
famous  aflronomer,  and  was  of  great  fernce  to  him  in 
his  obfervations  and  calculations.  At  length,  being 
extremely  defirous  of  obtaining  a  profefTor's  chair  in 
Denmark,  Tycho  Brahe  confented,  though  with  fome 
dithculty,  to  deprive  himfelf  of  his  fervice  ;  gave  him 
a  dilcharge,  filled  with  the  higheft  teftimonies  of  his 
efleem  ;  and  furnilhed  him  with  money  for  the  expence 
of  his  long  journey.  He  obtained  a  profefl'orihip  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  in  i60j.j 
and  difcharged  the  duty  of  it  worthily  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1647.  He  wrote  many  learned 
works  ;  amufed  himfelf  with  endeavouring  to  fquare  the 
circle,  and  pretended  that  he  had  made  that  difcovery  ; 
but  Dr  John  Pell,  an  Englifli  mathematician,  attack- 
ed him  warmly  on  that  fubjeft,  and  proved  tiiat  he 
was  raillaken. 

LONGTOWN,  a  town  of  Cumberland,  on  the 
Scots  borders,  near  the  contlu.x  of  the  LIk  and  Kirk- 
fop,  10  miles  from  Carlille,  and  313  miles  from  Lon- 
don ;  it  has  a  market  on  Thurfday,  and  a  charity  fcliool 
for  60  children,  with  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

LONGUEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Seine,  and  in  the  territory  of  Caiix, 
Itated  on  the  fmall  river  Lee,  17  miles  north  of  Rouen. 
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It  has   the  title  of  a  duchy. 
49.  46.^        ^ 

LONGWY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  y 
Mofelle,  with  a  caftle,  divided  into  tl>€  old  and  new 
towns.  This  lall  was  built  and  fortified  by  Louis  XIV, 
It  is  feated  on  an  eminence.  It  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Pruflia  in  1 792,  but  retaken  two  months  after.  E. 
Long.  5.  58.  N.  Lat.  49.  32. 

LONG  US,  a  Greek  fophiil,  author  of  a  book  en« 
titled  riiiifiitiKa,  or  Pallorals,  or  a  romance  containing 
the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Huetius,  biihop  of 
Avranches,  fpeaks  very  advatitageoufly  of  this  work  ; 
but  he  cenfures  the  obfcene  touches  with  which  it  is 
interi'perfed.  None  of  the  ancient  authors  mention 
him,  fo  that  the  time  when  he  lived  cannot  be  certainly 
fixed.  There  is  an  Englilh  tranllation  of  this  author, 
which  is  afcribed  to  Mr  J.  Craggs,  once  fecretary  of 
flate. 

LONICERA,  Honeysuckle,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  pentandria  clafs.  See  Botajsy  Index. 
LONSDALE,  or  Kirkbtj  Lonsdaif.,  a  town  of 
Weltmorland,  feated  on  the  river  Lon,  in  a  pleafant 
and  rich  valley  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a  large  well 
built  town,  has  a  handfome  church,  and  a  fine  ftone 
bridge  over  the  river.  It  is  well  inhabited  j  and  is  the 
bell  town  in  the  county  except  Kendal.  It  gives  title 
of  earl  to  the  Lowther  family,  W.  Long.  2,  27. 
N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

LOO,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Gueldep- 
land,  eight  miles  weft  of  Deventer,  where  the  prince 
of  Orange  has  a  fine  palace.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat. 
SI.  18. 

LOOF,  the  after  part  of  a  fliip's  bow  ;  or  that  part 
of  her  fide  fonvard  where  the  planks  begin  to  be  incur- 
vated  into  an  arch  as  they  approach  the  llem. 
Look,  or  Liif.     See  Luff. 

LOOK-OUT,  in  the  fea-language,  a  watchful  at- 
tention to  fome  important  objetl  or  event  which  is  ex- 
peffed  to  arife  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  a  fhip,  &c. 
It  is  principally  ufed  in  navigation  when  there  is  a 
probability  of  danger  from  the  real  or  fuppofed  proxi- 
mity of  land,  rocks,  enemies,  and,  in  fhort,  whatever 
peril  file  may  encounter  through  inattention,,  which 
might  otherwile  have  been  avoided  by  a  prudent  and 
neceflary  vigilance. 

There  is  abvays  a  look-out  kept  on  a  fl-.ip's  fore- 
caftle  at  fea,  to  watch  for  any  dangerous  objects  lying 
near  her  track,  and  to  which  (he  makes  a  gradual  ap- 
proach as  (he  advances  :  the  mate  of  the  watch  accord- 
ingly calls  often  from  the  quarter-deck,  "  Look  out  afore 
there  !"  to  the  perfons  appointed  for  this  fervice. 

LOOK  ING-c; LASSES,  are  nothing  but  plain  mir- 
rors of  glafs  ;  which,  being  impervious  to  the  light, 
retlecf  the  images  of  things  placed  before  them.  See 
the  articles  MiRROR  and  Optics. 

For  the  calling,  grinding,  and  polilhir.Jfof  looking- 
glafles,  fee  the  article  Glass. 

For  foliating   of   looking-glaffes.      See    the    article 

FOLTATINC. 

LOOL,  in  Metallurgy,  a  veffel  made  to  receive  the 
wafhings  of  ores  of  mttals.  The  heavier  or  more  me- 
talline parts  of  the  ores  remain  in  the  trough  in  which 
they  are  wafhed  ;  the  lighter  and  more  earthy  run  off 
with  the  water,  but  fettle  in  the  look 

LOOM,  , 
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l-ovm  LOOM,  the   weaver's   fiair.e  ;  a  macliine  %\ hereby 

j^  [|^j  feveral  diftind't  threads  are  woven  into  one  piece. 
__y_L^  Looms  are  of  various  (iruflure?,  accommodated  to 
the  various  kinds  of  materials  to  be  woven,  and  the  va- 
rious manner  of  weaving  them  ;  viz.  for  woollens,  lilks, 
linens,  cottors,  cloths  of  gold,  and  other  works,  as 
tapeflry,  ribbands,  llockings,  &c.  divers  of  which  will 
be  found  under  their  proper  heads.     See  Weaving. 

The  weaver's  loom-engine,  otherwife  called  the 
Dutch  loom-engine,  was  brought  into  ufc  from  Hol- 
land to  London,  in  or  about  the  year  1676. 

Heir-Loou,  in  Lazu.      See  HsiR-Loam. 

Loo;m,  at  fea.  If  a  ihip  appears  big,  when  at  a 
diftance,  they  fay  ftie  looms,  or  appears  a  great  fail  : 
the  tenn  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  indiflind  appear- 
ance of  any  other  dillant  obje6ls. 

LooM-gtile,  at  fea,  a  gentle  eafy  gale  of  wind,  in 
which  a  liiip  can  carry  her  top-fails  atrip. 

LOOP,  in  the  iron  works,  is  a  part  of  a  fow  or 
block  of  call  iron  broken  or  melted  off  from  the  reil, 
and  prepared  for  the  forge  or  hammer.  The  ufual 
method  is,  to  break  off  the  loop  of  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  hundred  weight.  This  loop  they  take  up 
with  their  flinging-tongs,  and  beat  it  with  iron  fledges 
upon  an  iron  plate  near  the  fire,  that  fo  it  may  not 
fall  to  pieces,  but  be  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  un- 
der the  hammer.  It  is  then  placed  under  the  hammer, 
and  a  little  water  being  drawn  to  make  the  hammer 
move  but  foftly,  It  is  beat  very  gently,  and  by  tliis 
means  the  drofs  and  foulnefs  are  forced  off  j  and  after 
this  they  draw  more  and  more  water  by  degrees,  and 
beat  it  more  and  more  til!  they  bring  it  to  a  four-fquare 
mafs,  of  about  two  feet  long,  which  they  call  a  bloom. 

LOOPING,  in  MelJhirgy,  a  word  ufed  by  the 
miners  of  fome  counties  of  England,  to  exprefs  the 
running  together  of  the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mafs, 
in  the  roafting  or  firft  burning,  intended  only  to  cal- 
cine it  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fit  for  powdering.  This 
accident,  which  gives  the  miners  fome  trouble,  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  the  continuing  the  fire  too  long  in 
this  procefs. 

LOOSE-STRIFE.  See  LvsniACHiA,  Botany  Index. 

LOPEZ  DE  VEGA.     See  Vega. 

Lopez,  or  Ind'uin  Root,  in  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  plant  to  which  this  article  belongs  is  unknown. 
Neither  the  woody  nor  cortical  part  of  the  root  has 
any  remarkable  fenfible  quality.  A  flight  bitternefs 
is  perceptible  ;  and  it  Is  recommended,  like  fimarouba, 
in  diarrhoeas  even  of  the  colliquative  kind,  in  half- 
dram  dofes  four  times  a-day.  Little  of  this  root  has 
been  brought  to  Europe  :  but  fome  of  thofe  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  employing  it,  fpeak  in  very  high 
terms  of  the  effefts  obtained  from  it. 

LOPHIUS,  Fishing-FRog,  Toadf.Jh,  or  Seadciul; 
a  genus  of  the  branchioftegous  order  of  fiflics.  See  Icii- 
thvology  Index. 

LORANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  48th  order,  ^ggrcgatte.     See  Botany  Index. 

LORARII,  among  the  Romans,  officers  whofe 
bunnefs  it  was,  with  whips  and  fcourges,  to  compel 
the  gladiators  to  engage.  The /oran'/ alfo  punifhed  (laves 
who  difobeyed  their  mailers. 

LORD,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  thofe  who  are 
noble  either  by   biith  or    creation.     In  this  fenfc,    it 
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amounts  to  much  tl)e  fame  as  fieer  of  the  )  calin,  or  Lord. 
lord  of  parliametit.  The  title  is  by  courtely  alio  given  '  ¥~~ 
to  all  the  Ions  of  dukes  and  marquiles,  and  to  the 
eldelt  fons  of  earls  :  and  it  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  be- 
llowed on  thole  who  are  honourable  by  their  employ- 
ments j  as  lord  advocate,  lord  chan.berlain,  lord  chan- 
cellor, ih'c.  The  word  is  Saxon,  but  abbreviated  from 
two  fyllables  into  one  ;  for  it  wr.s  originally  Hlaford, 
which  by  dropping  the  afpiration  becarue  Laford, 
and  afterwards  by  contradlion  Lord.  "  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  (fays  J.  Coates)  is  well  worth  ob- 
ferving  ;  for  it  was  compofed  of  hlof  "  a  loaf  of 
bread,"  and  ford "  to  give  or  afford  ;"  fo  that  Hla- 
ford,  now  Lord,  implies  "  a  giver  of  bread  ;"  becaufe, 
in  thofe  ag-s,  fuch  great  men  kept  extraordinary 
houfes,  and  fed  all  the  poor  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
w  ere  called  givers  of  bread,  a  thing  now  much  out  of 
date,  great  men  being  fond  of  retaining  the  title,  but 
few  regarding  the  pradice  for  which  it  was  firft  given. 
See  Lady. 

Houfe  of  Lords,  one  of  the  three  eflates  of  parlia- 
ment, and  compofed  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral. 

1 .  The  Spiritual  Lords  confift  of  two  archblihops  and 
24  bilhops ;  and,  at  the  diffolution  of  monafteries  by 
Henry  VIII.  conlifted  likewife  of  26  mitred  abbots 
and  two  priors ;  a  very  confiderable  body,  and  in 
thofe  times  equal  in  number  to  the  temporal  nobility. 
All  thefe  hold,  or  are  fuppofed  to  hold,  certain  ancient 
baronies  under  the  king  :  for  William  the  Conqueror 
thought  proper  to  change  the  fpiritual  tenor  of  frank- 
almoign or  free  alms,  under  which  the  bilhops  held 
their  lands  during  the  Saxon  government,  into  the 
feodal  or  Norman  tenure  by  barony  ;  which  fubjefted 
their  ellates  to  all  civil  charges  and  alTeffments,  from 
which  they  were  before  exempt  ;  and  in  right  of  fuc- 
celTion  to  thofe  baronies,  which  were  unalienable  from 
their  refpcftlve  dignities,  the  bilhops  and  abbots  were 
allowed  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  though 
thefe  lords  fpiritual  are  In  the  eye  of  the  law  a  diftinft 
eftate  from  the  lords  temporal,  and  are  fo  diftinguilhed 
in  moll  of  our  aiSs  of  parliament  ;  yet  in  practice  they 
are  ufually  blended  together  under  the  name  of  the  lords : 
they  intermix  in  their  votes,  and  the  majority  of  fuch 
intermixture  joins  both  ellates.  And  from  this  want 
of  a  leparate  affembly,  and  Icparate  negative  of  the 
prelates,  fome  writers  have  argued  very  cogently,  that 
the  lords  fpiritual  End  temporal  are  now  in  reality  only 
one  ellate  :  which  is  unquellionably  true  in  every  ef- 
fei!:tual  fenfe,  though  the  ancient  dllllniflion  between 
them  Hill  nominally  continues.  For  If  a  bill  Ihould 
pals  their  houfe,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  validity, 
though  every  lord  fpiritual  Ihould  vote  againft  it ;  of 
which  Selden  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  give  many  in- 
llances  :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtlefs  it  would  be 
equally  good,  if  the  lords  temporal  prefent  were  infe- 
rior to  the  bilhops  in  number,  and  every  one  of  thofe 
temporal  lords  gave  his  vote  to  rejeft  the  bill  5  though 
this  Sir  Edward  Coke  feeins  to  doubt  of. 

2.  The  Temporal  Lords  conGIt  of  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm  (the  bilhops  not  being  in  llridnefs  held  to  be 
fuch,  but  merely  lords  of  parliament),  by  whatever 
title  of  nobility  dillingui filed  ;  dukes,  marquifes,  earls, 
vifcounts  or  barons  *.  Some  of  thefe  fit  by  delctnt,  v  Sce  He- 
as  do  all  ancient  peers  j  lome   by  creation,   as  do  all /;//>/• 

new 
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new  made  ones  ;  others,  fince  tLe  union  with  Scotland, 
by  eledion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  i6  peers  who 
reprefent  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility.  Their  nuiu- 
btr  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increafed  at  will  by  the 
power  of  the  crown  :  and  once,  in  the  reign  of  (^uten 
Anne,  there  was  an  inftance  of  creating  no  lefs  than 
1  2  together  J  in  contemplation  of  which,  in  the  reign 
of  King  George  I.  a  bill  paffed  the  houfe  of  lords,  and 
was  countenanced  by  the  then  rainiftry,  for  limiting 
the  number  of  the  peerage.  This  was  thought  by 
fome  to  promife  a  great  acquifition  to  the  conllitution, 
by  rellraining  the  prerogative  from  gaining  the  al'cen- 
dant  in  that  augurt  aflerably,  by  pouring  in  at  plea- 
fure  an  unlimited  number  of  new-created  lords.  But 
the  bill  was  ill  relifl-.ed,  and  mifcarried  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  whofe  leading  members  were  then  defirous 
to  keep  the  avetiues  to  the  other  houfe  as  open  and  eafy 
as  polhble. 

The  diftinftion  of  ranks  and  honours  is  neceSTary  in 
every  well  governed  ftate  ;  in  order  to  reward  fuch  as 
are  eminent  for  their  fervices  to  the  public,  in  a  manner 
the  moft  defirable  to  individuals,  and  yet  without  burden 
to  the  community  •,  exciting  thereby  an  ambitious  yet 
laudable  ardour  and  generous  emulation  in  others.  And 
emulation,  or  virtuous  ambition,  is  a  fpring  of  aftion 
which,  however  dangerous  or  invidious  in  a  mere  repu- 
blic or  under  a  defpotic  fway,  will  certainly  be  attended 
with  good  effefts  under  a  free  monarchy  ;  where,  with- 
out dertroying  its  exiftence,  its  excefles  may  be  conti- 
nually reflrained  by  that  fuperior  power  from  wliich 
all  honour  is  derived.  Such  a  fpirit,  when  nationally 
diffufed,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  community  ;  it 
fets  all  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion,  which, 
tinder  a  wife  regulator,  m.ay  be  directed  to  any  bene- 
ficial purpofe  ;  and  thereby  every  individual  may  be 
made  fublervient  to  the  public  good,  while  he  prin- 
cipally means  to  promote  his  own  particular  views. 
A  body  of  nobility  is  alfo  more  particularly  neceffary 
in  our  mixed  and  compounded  conllitution,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people, 
by  forming  a  barrier  to  withlland  the  encroachments 
ot  both.  It  creates  and  preferves  that  gradual  fcale 
of  dignity  which  proceeds  from  the  peafant  to  the 
prince  ;  rifing,  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  diminirhing  to  a  point  as  it  riles.  It  i>.  this 
afcending  and  contrafling  proportion  that  adds  liabi- 
lity to  any  government ;  for  when  the  departure  is 
fudden  from  one  extreme  to  another,  we  may  pro- 
nounce that  ftate  to  be  precarious.  The  nobility 
therefore  are  the  pillars,  which  are'  reared  from 
among  the  people,  more  immediately  to  fupport  the 
throne  ;  and,  if  that  falls,  they  m.uft  alfo  be  buried 
under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury the  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  mo- 
narchy, they  alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs 
and  dangerous.  And  fince  titles  of  nobility  are  thus 
expedient  in  the  ftate,  it  is  alfo  expedient  that  their 
owners  fliould  form  an  independent  and  feparate 
branch  of  the  legiflature.  If  they  were  confounded 
with  the  mifs  of  the  people,  and  like  them  had  only 
a  vote  in  eltfling  reprefentatives,  their  privileges  would 
foon  be  borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  popular 
torrent,  which  would  efFeilu'dly  level  all  diftinilions. 
It  is  therefore  highly  neceiTary  that  the  body  of  nobles 
ftiould  have  a  diltit.ft  aflembly,  diftinft  deliberations, 
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and    diftincl    powers   from    the    commons.      See   alfo       I-oril 
King,    Nobility,    Parli.\ment,    Commons,    and    ,    " 

COJ!:\IOXAI.TY.  >__Y_ 

As  to  the  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to  the 
hotife  of  lords  :  One  very  ancient  privilege  is  that  de- 
clared by  the  charter  of  the  foreft,  confirmed  in  parlia- 
ment 9  Hen.  III. ;  viz.  that  every  lord  fpiritual  or 
temporal  fummoncd  to  parliament,  and  palling  through 
the  king's  forelts,  may,  both  in  going  and  returning, 
kill  one  or  two  of  the  king's  deer  without  w-arrant  ; 
in  view  of  the  foreftcr  if  he  be  pvcfent,  or  on  blowing 
a  horn  if  he  be  abfent  ;  that  he  may  not  feem  to  take 
the  king's  veniion  by  ftcahh. 

In  the  next  place,  they  have  a  right  to  be  attended, 
and  conftantly  are,  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench  and  common  picas,  and  fuch  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  of  the 
coif,  orjiave  been  made  ferjeants  at  law  ;  as  likcwife 
by  the  king's  learned  counfel,  being  ferjeants,  and  by 
the  matters  of  the  court  of  chancery  •,  for  their  ad- 
vice in  point  of  law,  aiid  fur  the  greater  dignity  of 
their  proceedings.  The  fecretaries  of  ftate,  with  the 
attorney  and  folicitor  general,  were  alfo  ufed  to  attend 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  have  to  this  day  (together 
with  the  judges,  &.c.^  their  regular  writs  of  fummons 
iiVued  out  at  the  beginning  of  every  parliament,  ad liac- 
tandum  et  confiHum  imfiendcndum,  though  not  ad  confen- 
tiendiim,  I  ut,  whenever  of  late  years  they  have  been 
members  of  the  houfe  of  co:nnjons,  their  attendance 
here  hath  fallen  into  difufe. 

Another  privilege  is,  that  every  peer,  by  licenfe 
obtained  from  the  king,  may  make  another  lord  of 
parliament  his  proxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  his  abfence  : 
A  privilege,  which  a  member  of  the  other  houfe  can 
by  no  means  have,  as  he  is  himfelf  but  a  proxy  for  a 
multitude  of  other  people. 

Each  peer  has  alfo  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe, 
when  a  vote  pafles  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  to  en- 
ter his  diffent  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  tlie 
reafons  for  fuch  diffent ;  which  is  ufually  ftyled  his 
proteft. 

All  bills  likewife,  that  may  in  their  confequences  any 
way  affe£l  the  rights  of  the  peerage,  are  by  the  cufiom 
of  parliament  to  have  their  firft  rife  and  beginning  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  to  fuffer  no  changes  oj-  amend- 
ments in  the  houfe  of  commons. 

There  is  alfo  one  ftatute  peculiarly  relative  to  the 
houfe  of  lords  ;  6  Ann.  c.  23.  which  regulates  the 
eleiflion  of  the  16  reprefentative  peers  of  North  Britain, 
in  confequence  of  the  22d  and  23d  articles  of  the  Union  : 
and  for  that  purpofe  prefcribes  the  oaths,  Sic.  to  be 
taken  by  the  eleftors  5  direfts  the  mode  of  balloting  ; 
prohibits  the  peers  elefling  from  being  attended  in  an 
unufual  manner  ;  and  exprefsly  provides,  that  no  other 
matter  Ihall  be  treated  of  in  that  aflembly,  fave  only 
the  election,  on  pain  of  incurring  a  praemunire.  See 
alfo  the  articles  NoBILITY  and  PEERS. 

LORDOSIS,  (of  A(i|Jo5,  bent  inwards),  in  the  me- 
dical v\Titings,  a  name  given  to  a  diftempered  ftate  of 
the  fpine,  in  which  it  is  bent  inwards,  or  towards  the 
anterior  parts.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  gibbous,  or 
hump-bacled.     See  Surgery. 

LORETTO,   a  town  of  Itsly,   in  the  Marca  or 

Marche  of  Ancona,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.     It  is  fmall 

but  fortified  •,  and  contains  the  famous  cafa  fanlt,  or 
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holy  cTiapel,  fo  mucli  vifited  by  pilgrims.     This  clia- 
'  pel,    according  to  the  legend,   was  originally  a  finall 


houfe  in  Nazareth,  inhabited  by  the  virgin  Mary,  in 
^vhich  flic  was  faluted  by  the  angel,  and  where  llie 
bred  our  Savionr.  After  their  deaths,  it  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  ail  believers  in  Jcfus,  and  at  length 
confecrated  into  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ; 
upon  which  occafion  St  Luke  made  that  identical 
image,  which  is  ftill  preferved  here,  and  dignified  with 
the  name  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto.  This  fanflified 
edifice  was  allowed  to  ibjourn  in  Galilee  as  long  as  that 
diftrift  \vas  inhabited  by  Chriftians ;  but  when  infidels 
got  pofleflion  of  the  country,  a  band  of  angels,  to  fave 
it  from  pollution,  took  it  in  their  arms,  and  conveyed 
it  from  Nazareth  to  a  caftle  in  Dalraatia.  This  faft 
might  have  been  called  in  queftion  by  incredulous 
people,  had  it  been  performed  in  a  fecret  manner  j 
but,  that  it  might  be  manifeft  to  the  moft  Ihort-fighted 
fpeftator,  and  evident  to  all  who  were  not  perfeftly 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  a  blaze  of  celeftial  light,  and  a 
concert  of  divine  mufic,  accompanied  it  during  the 
whole  journey  ;  befides,  when  the  angels,  to  reft  them- 
ftlves,  fet  it  down  in  a  little  wood  near  the  road,  all 
the  trees  of  the  foreft  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
and  continued  in  that  refpeclful  polture  as  long  as  the 
facred  chapel  remained  among  them.  But  not  having 
been  entertained  with  fuitable  refpecl  at  the  caftle  above 
rnentioned,  the  fame  indefatigable  angels  carried  it  over 
the  fea,  and  placed  it  in  a  field  belonging  to  a  noble 
lady  called  Lcuretla,  from  whom  the  chape!  takes  its 
name.  This  field  happened  unfortunately  to  be  fre- 
quented at  that  time  by  highwaymen  and  murderers : 
a  circurartance  with  which  the  angels  undoubtedly  were 
not  acquainted  when  they  placed  it  there.  After  they 
were  better  informed  they  removed  it  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  belonging  to  two  brothers,  where  they  imagined 
it  would  be  perfeftly  fecure  from  the  dangers  of  rob- 
bery or  aflaffination  •,  but  the  two  brothers,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground,  being  equally  enamoured  of 
their  new  vifitor,  became  jealous  of  each  otlier,  quar- 
relled, fought,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  After 
this  fatal  cataftrophe,  the  angels  in  waiting  finally 
moved  the  holy  chapel  to  the  eminence  where  it  now 
ftands,  and  has  flood  thefe  400  years,  having  loft  all 
reli!h  for  travelling. 

The  facred  chapel  ftands  due  eaft  and  weft,  at  the 
farther  end  of  a  large  church  of  the  moft  durable  flone 
of  Iftria,  which  has  been  built  around  it.  This  may 
be  confidered  as  the  external  covering,  or  as  a  kind 
of  great  coat  to  the  cafa  fanta,  which  has  a  fmallcr 
coat  of  more  precious  materials  and  workmanlhip 
nearer  its  body.  This  internal  coverjjig  or  cafe  is  of 
the  choiceft  marble,  after  a  plan  of  San  Savino's,  and 
ornamented  with  baflb  relievos,  the  workmanfhip  of 
the  beft  fculptors  which  Italy  could  furnifli  in  the  reign 
cf  Leo  X.  The  fubjeft  of  thefe  baflb  relievos  are 
the  hiflory  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bible.  The  whole  cafe  is  about  50  feet  long,  30 
in  breadth,  and  the  fame  in  height :  but  the  real  houfe 
itfelf  is  no  more  than  32  feet  in  length,  14  in  breadth, 
and  at  the  fides  about  18  feet  in  height;  the  centre 
of  the  roof  is  four  or  five  feet  higher.  The  walls  of 
this  little  holy  chapel  are  compofed  of  pieces  of  a 
reddifli  fubftcnce,  of  an  obbng  fquare  fliape,  laid  one 
upon  s  .other,  in  the  manner  of  biick.    At  firft  fight,  oh 
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a  fuperficial  view,  thefe  red-coloared  oblong  fubftances  1 
appear  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  common  Italian  bricks  ;  *~ 
and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  on  a  fecond  and 
third  view,  ^vith  all  poflible  attention,  they  ftill  have  the 
fame  appearance.  Travellers,  however,  are  alTured 
with  great  earneftnefs,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  par- 
ticle of  brick  in  their  whole  compofition,  being  en- 
tirely of  a  Hone,  which,  though  it  cannot  now  be 
found  in  Palefline,  was  formerly  very  common,  parti- 
cularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth. 

The  holy  houfe  is  divided  within  into  two  unequal 
portions,  by  a  kind  of  grate-work  of  filver.  The  di- 
vifion  towards  the  weft  is  about  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  ;  that  to  the  eaft  is  called  the  Sanciuanj.  In 
the  larger  divifion,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
main  body  of  the  houfe,  the  walls  are  left  bare,  to 
fhow  the  true  original  fabric  of  Nazareth  ftone  ;  for 
they  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  bricks.  At  the 
lower  or  weftern  wall  there  is  a  ^vindo\y,  the  fame 
through  which  the  angel  Gabriel  enteied  at  the  An- 
nunciation. The  architraves  of  this  window  are  co- 
vered with  filver.  There  are  a  great  number  of  gold- 
en and  filver  lamps  in  this  chapel  :  one  of  the  former, 
a  prefent  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  is  faid  to  weigh 
37  pounds,  and  fome  of  the  filver  lamps  weigh  from 
1  20  to  130  pounds.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  largefl: 
room  is  an  altar,  but  fo  low,  that  from  it  you  may 
fee  the  famous  image  which  ftands  over  the  chimney 
in  the  fmall  room  or  fancluary.  Golden  and  filver 
angels,  of  confiderable  fize,  kneel  around  her,  fome 
ofieiing  hearts  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds,  and 
one  an  infant  of  pure  gold.  The  wall  of  the  fanc- 
tuary  is  plated  with  filver,  and  adorned  with  cruci- 
fixes, precious  ftones,  and  votive  c^ifts  of  various  kinds. 
The  figure  of  the  Virgin  herfelf  by  no  means  corre- 
fponds  with  the  fine  furniture  of  her  houfe  :  She  is  a 
little  woman,  about  four  feet  in  height,  with  the  fea- 
tures and  complexion  of  a  negro.  Of  all  the  fculp- 
tors that  ever  exifted,  affuredly  St  Luke,  by  whom 
this  figure  is  faid  to  have  been  made,  is  the  leaft  of  a 
flatterer ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the 
BlelTed  Virgin's  contempt  for  external  beauty  than 
her  being  fatisfied  with  this  reprefentation  of  her. 
The  figure  of  the  infant  Jefus,  by  St  Luke,  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  of  the  Virgin  :  he  holds  a  large  golden  globe 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  is  extended  in  the  aCl  of 
blefllng,  Botli  figures  have  crowns  on  their  heads, 
enriched  with  diamonds  :  thefe  were  prefents  from 
Ann  of  Aullria,  queen  of  France.  Both  arras  of  the 
Virgin  arc  enclofcd  within  her  robes,  and  no  part  but 
her  face  is  to  be  feen  ;  her  drefs  is  moft  magnificent, 
but  in  a  wretched  bad  tafte  :  this  is  not  furprifing,  for 
flie  has  no  female  attendant.  She  has  particular 
clothes  for  the  different  feafts  held  in  honour  of  her, 
and,  which  is  not  quite  fo  decent.  Is  always  drelTed 
and  undrefled  by  the  priefls  belonging  to  the  chapel  ; 
her  robes  are  ornamented  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
flones  down  to  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

There  is  a  fmall  place  behind  the  fanfluary,  in 
which  are  fliovvn  the  chimney,  and  fome  other  furni- 
ture, which  they  pretend  belonged  to  the  Virgin  when 
ftie  lived  at  Nazareth  ;  particularly  a  little  earthen 
porringer,  out  of  which  the  infant  ufed  to  eat.  The 
pilgrims  bring  rofaries,  little  crucifixes,  and  agnus 
dci's,  v.hich    tlic  obliging  prieft  fliakes  for   half  a  mi- 
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nutc  in  this  difh  ;  after  wliicli  it  is  believed  they  ac- 
(juire  the  virtue  of  curing  various  difeafes,  and  prove 
an  excellent  preventive  of  all  temptations  of  Satan. 
The  gown  which  the  image  had  on  p. hen  the  ehapcl 
arrived  from  N^izareth  is  of  red  camblet,  and  carefully 
kept  in  a  glals  ihrine. 

Above  lOO  raalTts  arc  daily  faid  in  this  chapel,  and 
in  the  church  in  which  it  Hands.  Tiie  jewels  and 
riches  to  be  feen  at  any  one  time  in  the  holy  chapel 
ave  of  fmall  value  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  the  trea- 
fury,  which  is  a  large  room  adjoining  to  the  veftry  of 
the  great  church.  'In  the  preffes  of  this  room  are 
kept  thofe  prefents  which  royal,  noble,  and  rich  bigots 
of  all  ranks,  have,  by  opprelfrng  their  fubjecls  and 
injuring  their  families,  fent  to  this  place.  To  enume- 
rate every  particular  would  fill  volumes.  They  confill 
of  %'arious  utenSls  and  other  things  in  filver  and  gold  ; 
as  lamps,  candlefticks,  goblets,  crowns,  and  crucifixes  ; 
lambs,  eagles,  litints,  Rpoftlts,  angels,  virgins,  and 
infants  :  then  there  are  cameos,  pearl',  gems,  and  pre- 
cious ftor.es,  of  all  kinds  and  in  great  numbers.  What 
is  valued  above  all  the  other  jewels  is,  the  miraculous 
pearl,  wherein  they  alTert  that  Nature  has  given  a  faith- 
ful delineation  of  the  Virgin  fitting  on  a  cloud  wfth 
the  infant  Jefus  in  her  arras.  There  was  not  room  in 
the  prefles  of  the  treafury  to  hold  all  the  filver  pieces 
ivhich  had  been  prefented  to  the  Virgin.  Several  other 
preffes  in  the  veftry  are  completely  full.  It  is  faid 
that  thofe  pieces  are  occafionally  melted  down  by  his 
holinefs  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftate  :  and  alio  that  the 
moft  precious  of  the  jewels  are  picked  out  and  fold 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  falfe  ftones  being  fubftituted  in 
their  room. 

Pilgrimages  to  Loretto  are  not  fo  frequent  with  fo- 
reigners, or  with  Italians  of  fortune  and  diftindlion, 
as  formerly  ;  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  thofe  who 
make  this  journey  now  are  poor  people,  who  depend 
for  their  maintenance  on  the  charity  they  receive  on 
the  road.  To  thofe  who  are  in  fuch  a  rank  in  life  as 
precludes  them  from  availing  themfelves  of  the  cha- 
ritable inftitutions  for  the  maintenance  of  pilgrims, 
fuch  journeys  are  attended  with  expence  and  inconve- 
niency  ;  and  fathers  and  hufbands,  in  moderate  or  con- 
fined circumftances,  are  frequently  brought  to  di (agree- 
able dilemmas,  by  the  ralli  vo.vs  of  going  to  Loretto 
which  their  wives  or  daughters  are  apt  to  make  on  any 
fuppofed  deliverance  from  danger.  To  refafe,  is  con- 
fidered  by  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  cruel,  and  even 
impious  j  and  to  grant,  isoften  highly  diftreirmg,  par- 
ticularly to  fucli  hufbands  as,  from  affeftion  or  any 
other  motives,  do  not  choofe  that  their  wives  (liould 
be  long  out  of  their  fight.  But  the  poor,  who  are 
maintained  during  their  whole  journey,  and  have  no- 
thing more  ti'an  a  bare  maintenance  to  expetl  from 
their  labour  at  home,  to  them  a  journey  to  Loretto 
is  a  party  of  pleafure  as  well  as  devotion,  and  by  much 
the  moft  agreeable  road  they  can  take  to  heaven.  The 
greateil  concourfe  of  pilgrims  is  at  the  feafons  of  Eafler 
and  Whitfuntide.  The  rich  travel  in  their  carriages  : 
A  greater  number  come  on  hurfeback  or  on  mules  ; 
or,  what  is  ftill  more  common,  on  affes.  Great  num- 
bers of  females  corr.e  in  this  manner,  with  a  male 
friend  walking  by  them  as  their  guide  and  protedor  : 
but  the  greateft  number  of  both  fexes  are  on  foot. 
The  pilgrims  on  foot,  as  foon  as  they  enter  the  fuburbs, 
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begin  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the   Virgin,    whicli  they     I.orctt* 
continue  till  they  reach   the  church.     The  poorer  fort  """v"— ' 
are  received  into  an  hofpital,  where  they  have  bed  and 
board  for  three  days. 

The  only  trade  of  Loretto  c  onfifts  of  rofaries,  cru- 
cifixes, little  madonas,  agnus  dci's,  and  medals, 
which  are  manufaflured  here,  and  fold  to  pilgrims. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  (hops  full  of  thefe  com- 
modities, fome  of  them  of  a  high  price  ;  but  infinite- 
ly the  greater  part  are  adapted  to  tlie  purfes  of  the 
buyers,  and  fold  for  a  mere  tritie.  The  evident  po- 
verty of  thofe  manufatlurcrs  and  traders,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  in  general,  is  a  fufticient  proof 
that  the  reputation  ef  our  Lady  of  Loretto  is  greatly 
on  the  decline. 

In  the  great  church  which  contains  the  holy  chapel 
are  ccnfeflionals,  where  the  penitents  from  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  may  be  confefied  in  their  own  language, 
prierts  being  always  in  waiting  for  that  purpofe  :  each 
of  them  has  a  long  white  rod  in  his  hnnd,  with  wiiicli 
he  touches  the  heads  of  thofe  to  whom  he  thinks  it 
proper  to  give  abfolution.  They  place  themfelves  on 
their  knees  in  groupes  around  the  confeflional  chair  ; 
and  when  the  holy  father  has  touched  their  heads  with 
the  expiatory  rod,  they  retire,  freed  from  the  burden 
of  their  fins,  and  with  renewed  courage  to  begin  a 
frelh  account. 

In  the  fpacious  area  before  this  church  there  is  an 
elegant  marble  fountain,  fupplied  with  water  from  an 
adjoining  hill  by  an  aqueduiSf.  Few  even  of  the  mofc 
inccnfiderable  towns  of  Italy  are  without  the  ufeful 
ornament  of  a  public  fountain.  The  embellilhments 
of  fculpture  and  architecture  are  employed  with  great 
propriety  on  fuch  works,  which  are  contmually  in  the 
people's  view  ;  the  air  is  refrclhed  and  the  eye  delight- 
ed by  the  ftreams  of  water  they  pour  forth  ;  a  fight 
peculiarly  agreeable  in  a  warm  climate.  In  this  area 
there  is  alfo  a  ftatue  of  Sixtus  V.  in  bronze.  Over 
the  portal  of  the  church  itfelf  is  a  ftatue  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  and  above  the  middle  gate  is  a  Latin  infcription, 
importing  that  within  is  the  houfe  of  the  mother  of 
God,  in  which  the  Word  was  made  tleih.  The  gates 
of  the  church  are  likewife  of  bronze,  embelliftied  with 
baffo  relievos  of  admirable  workmanlhip  :  the  fubjecls 
taken  partly  from  the  Old  and  partly  from  the  New 
Teftament,    and   divided  into    different  compartments.  ' 

As  the  gates  of  this  church  are  (hut  at  noon,  the  pil- 
grims who  arrive  after  that  time  can  get  no  nearer  the 
Jarita  cafa  than  thefe  gates,  which  are  by  this  means 
fometiraes  expofed  to  the  firll  violence  of  that  holy 
ardour  vvhich  was  defigned  for  the  chapel  itfelf.  All 
the  fculpture  upon  the  gates  which  is  within  reach  of 
the  mouths  of  thofe  zealots,  is  in  fomc  degree  effaced 
by  their  kiffes. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  paintings  to  be  feen  here, 
fome  of  which  are  highly  efteemed,  particularly  two 
in  the  treafury.  The  fubjed  of  one  of  thefe  is  the 
Virgin's  Nativity,  by  Annibal  Caracci  ;  and  of  the 
other,  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael.  There  are  fomc 
others  of  confiderable  merit  which  ornament  the  altart^ 
of  the  great  church.  Thefe  altars,  or  little  chapels, 
of  vvhich  this  fabric  contains  a  great  number,  are  lined 
with  marble  and  embelliftied  by  fculpture ;  but  nothing 
within  this  church  interefts  a  traveller  of  fenfibility  fo 
much  as  tl:e  iron  grates  before  thofe  chapels,  which 
G  g  2  were 
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wcrt  liinde  of  the  fetters  and  chains  of  the  Chrifti  .n 
Have;,  who  Avere  frted  ffom  bondage  by  the  glorious 
vitlor)-  of  Lepanto. 

The  palace  where  the  governor  reSdes  (lands  near 
the  church,  and  the  ecclefiaftics  who  are  employed  in 
it  lodge  in  the  fame  palace,  where  they  receive  the 
iiiigrims  of  high  diftinflion.  The  environs  of  this 
loivn  are  very  ajji-eeiible,  and  in  fine  vreather  the  high 
niountains  of  Croatia  may  be  feen  from  hence.  It  is 
featei  on  a   mountain,  in  E.  Long.   13.  5a.  N.  Lat. 
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n  ladium  of  North 
Spain,  where  it 
thelus,  coeval  w: 
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rita'n  ;  brought,  f  ivs  legend,  out  of 
5  fir  ft  ufed  as  a  feat  of  juftice  by  Ga-  ' 
Mofes.      It   continued   here  as  the 


a   cuiraf?,   brigantine,   or  coat   of 
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I.ORICA,  was 
mail,  in  ufe  among  the  Roman  foldiers.  It  was  gene- 
rally made  of  leather,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
fro^l  lorum. — The  lorici«  were  fet  ivith  plates  of  metal 
i:i  various  forms  ;  foraetimes  in  hooks  or  rings  like  a 
chain,  fometimes  like  feathers,  and  fometimes  like  (the 
I'l-ales  of  ferpents  or  fiihcs,  to  which  plates  of  gold 
i-ere  often  add«d.  There  were  other  lighter  cuiralTes 
Cfit-.Tilling  only  of  many  folds  of  linen  cloth,  or  of  liax 
r.:aJe  fliong  enough  to  refid  weapons.  Such  foldiers 
:?s  v.cre  rated  under  1000  drachms,  inflead  of  the  lorica 
now  defcribed,  wore  a  peBora/f. — The  Roman  lorica 
was  made  like  a  fliirt,  and  defended  the  wearer  both 
hefore  and  behind,  but  was  fo  contrived  that  the  back 
jart  could  be  occafionally  feparated  from  the  front. 
.Some  of  the  lorica;  were  made  of  cords  of  hemp  or  flax, 
c'ofe  fet  together  ;  whence  they  are  called  thoraces,  hi- 
lices,  irllices,  &c.  from  the  number  of  the  cords  fixed 
one  upon  another  ;"  but  thefe  were  ufed  rather  in  hunt- 
ing than  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LORIS,   in  Zoolopj.      See   Lemi'r,    Maaimai.ia 

LORIMERS,  one  of  the  companies  of  London, 
that  make  bits  for  bridles,  fpurs,  and  fuch  like  fmall 
iron  ware.  They  are  mentioned  in  ftatute  I  Rich.  II. 
r.  1  2. — The  word  feeros  derived  from  the  X.atin  word 
linim,  '•  a  thong." 

LORME,  Phii.ieert  DE,  one  of  the  mod  celebrat- 
ed architefts  in  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Lyons. 
Q^ueen  Catherine  de  Medicis  gave  him  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  buildings  ;  and  he  had  the  direction  of  thofe  of 
the  Louvre,  the  Thuilleties,  the  caftle  of  St  Anet, 
St  Germains,  and  other  edifices  erefled  by  her  orders. 
He  alfo  wrote  feveral  books  on  architeflure.  He  died 
:ib(Ut  the  year  1 577. 

LORNE,  a  divifion  of  Argyllfhire  in  Scotland, 
'vliich  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Argyll. 
It  extends  above  30  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fju'.h,  and  a!)0ut  nine  at  its  utraoil  breadth  ;  bounded 
(;n  the  eaft  by  Braidalbin  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  illands  ; 
on  the  north,  by  Lochaber  ;  and  is  divided  from  Knap- 
dale  on  the  fouth  by  Loch  Etivc,  on  the  banks  of 
which  ftands  the  caftle  of  Bergomarn,  wherein  the 
courts  of  juftice  were  anciently  held.  This  dillricl, 
abounding  with  lakes,  is  the  moft  pleafant  and  fertile 
part  of  Argyllfliirc,  producing  plenty  of  oats  and 
barley.  It  once  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Macdoujal,  dill  rcfiding  on  the  fpot  ;  but  devolved  to 
the  lords  of  Argyll  in  confequence  of  a  marriage  with 
the  heirefs,  at  that  time  a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family. 
'J  he  chief  place  of  note  in  this  diftrift  is  the  caftle  of 
Dunftaffnage,  a  feat  of  the  Scottiili  kings  previous  to 
the-  conquc-ft  of  the  Pidls  in  843  by  Kenneth  II.  In 
this  place  was  long  prefcrved  the  famous  ftone,  the  pal- 


coronation  chais  till  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.  who  re- 
moved it  to  Scone,  in  order  to  fecure  his  reign ;  for, 
according  to  the  infcription, 

Nifo//alfa!rim,  Scoli  quocutiqtie  hcalum, 
Invenient  lapiJeni,  regnare  tcneanlur  ibulem. 

Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  prefcrved  rill  the  pre- 
fent  centur)',  when  the  keeper's  ftrvants,  during  his 
infirm  years,  embezzled  them  for  the  filver  ornaments  ■, 
and  left  only  a  battleaxe,  nine  feet  long,  of  beautiful 
workmanfliip,  and  ornamented  with  filver. 

The  caftle  is  fquare  ;  the  infide  only  87  feet ;  partly 
ruinous,  partly  habitable.  At  three  of  the  corners 
are  round  towers  ;  one  of  them  projeds  very  little. 
The  entrance  is  towards  the  fea  at  prefent  by  a  flair-, 
cafe,  in  old  times  probably  by  a  drawbridge,  which 
fell  from  a  little  gateway.  The  mafonry  appears  very 
ancient  ;  the  tops  battlemented.  Tliis  pile  is  feated  ou 
a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whofe  ^vaters 
expand  within  to  a  beautiful  bay,  where  fliips  may 
fafely  ride  in  all  weather.  Of  this  building,  the  found- 
er of  which  is  unknown,  nothing  remains  except  the 
outer  walls,  which,  though  roo.'lefs,  are  Hill  in  good 
order ;  and  within  which  fome  buildings  have  been 
erefted,  which  ferve  as  the  refidence  of  the  laird. 
The  duke  of  Argyll  is  hereditary  keeper  under  the 
crown. — At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  caftle  is  a  ruined 
chapel,  once  an  elegant  building  ■,  and  at  one  end  aa 
enclofure,  a~family  cemetery.  Oppofite  to  thele  is  a 
high  precipice,  ending  abrupt,  and  turning  fuddenly 
toward  the  fouth-eall.  A  perfon  concealed  In  the  re- 
cefs  of  the  rock,  a  little  beyond  the  angle,  furprifes 
friends  ftationed  at  fome  diftance  beneath  the  precipice 
with  a  very  remarkable  echo  of  any  word,  or  even  len- 
tence,  he  pronounces ;  which  reaches  the  laft  diftlnft 
and  unbroken.  The  repetition  is  fingle,  but  remarkably 
clear. 

In  1307,  this  caftle  was  pofleffed  by  Alexander 
Macdougal  lord  of  Argyll,  a  friend  to  the  Englilh  ; 
but  ivas  that  year  reduced  by  Robert  Bruce,  when 
Macdougal  fued  for  peace  with  that  prince,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  favour. 

We  find,  about  the  year  1455,  this  to  have  been  a 
refidence  of  the  lords  of  the  illes  ;  for  here  James  lalt 
earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale,  fled  to 
Donald,  the  Regulus  of  the  time,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  take  arms  and  carry  on  a  plundering  war  againft  his 
monarch  James  II. 

The  fituation  of  this  regal  feat  was  calculated  for 
pleafure  as  well  as  ftrength.  The  views  of  mountains, 
valleys,  waters,  and  iflands,  are  delightful.  On  the 
north  fide  of  Loch  Etive  flood  the  tomi  of  Berego- 
nium,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Weft 
Highlands.  It  feems  from  certain  mounds,  excava- 
tions, and  other  appearances,  te  have  been  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  to  prevent  invafion,  or  to  fecure  a  retreat,  as 
occafions  might  require.  On  the  bank  of  the  fame 
loch  is  the  fite  of  Ardchattan,  a  priory  of  monks  of 
Vallifcauliium  in  Burgundy,  founded  in  1230  by  Do- 
nald Maccoul,  anceftor  of  the  Macdougals  of  Lome. 
Here  Robert  Bruce,  who  remained  mafter  of  this  country 
before  he  got  entire  poffelFion  of  Scotland,  held  a  par- 
liament 
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Druidical, 


liamont  or  coancll.— The  country  abound 
Daniih,    iiid  other  monuments. 

LORRAIN,  a  fovercigu  ftate  of  Europe,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Luxemburg  and  the  archbilhopric  of 
Treves,  on  the  eafl  by  AKacc  and  the  duchy  of  Deux 
Fonts,  on  the  fouth  by  Tranche  Comte,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Champagne  and  the  duchy  of  Barr.  It  is  about 
100  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth  ;  and  abounds 
In  all  forts  of  corn,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  rape-feed,  game 
and  fifli,  with  which  it  carries  on  forae  trade,  and  in 
general  all  the  neceGaries  of  life.  There  are  fine  mea- 
dows and  large  forefls,  with  mines  of  iron,  filver,  and 
copper,  as  alio  fait  pits.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
rivers ;  of  which  tke  principal  are  the  Maefe  or  Meufe, 
the  JMofelle,  the  Scille,  the  Meure,  and  the  Sarre.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  was  heretofore  a  fovercign  flate ; 
the  cjachy  of  Barr,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
dukes  of  Lorrain,  but  afterwards  came  under  the  go- 
vernment of  France  ;  and  the  third  comprehends  the 
three  bilhoprics  of  IMetz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
have  belonged  to  France  ever  fince  the  year  1552.  In 
'73.5?  '1'^  emperor  of  Germany  being  at  war  with 
France,  this  hll  got  poflefTion  of  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
rain :  and  when  there  was  a  peace  made  in  1735,  it 
was  agreed,  that  Staniflaus  king  of  Poland,  father-in- 
law  to  the  king  of  France,  fhould  poffefs  thefe  ducliies, 
and  that  after  his  death  they  (hould  be  united  for  ever 
to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  alfo  tlien  agreed,  that 
Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  emperor's 
fon-in-law,  fhould  have  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufcatiy  as 
an  equivalent  for  Lorrain.  After  the  death  of  the  great 
duke  of  Tufcany,  in  1 737,  King  Staniflaus  and  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  took  pofleiTion  of  their  refpeclive  do- 
minions, and  the  celTion  was  confirmed  and  guaran- 
teed by  a  treaty  in  1738.  The  trade  coiififts  in  corn 
and  linen  cloth.     Nanci  is  the  capital  town. 

Lorrain,  Rolen  le,  an  eminent  ftulptor,  born  at 
Paris  in  1666.  From  his  infancy,  he  made  fo  rapid  a 
progrefs  in  the  art  of  defigning,  that  at  the  age  of  18 
the  celebrated  Girardon  intrufted  him  with  the  care  of 
teaching  his  children  and  correcting  his  difciples.  He 
committed  to  him  alfo,  in  conjunction  with  Nouliflbn, 
the  execution  of  the  famous  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  the  Sorbonne,  and  his  own  tomb  at  St  Landres  in 
Paris.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  finilhed  fcveral 
pieces  at  Marfeilles,  which  had  been  left  imperfefl  by 
the  death  of  M.  Puget.  He  was  received  into  the  aca- 
demy of  fculpture  in  17:1.  Yi\i  chef  d''<ruvre\%  Q,i- 
latea,  a  work  univerfally  admired.  Lorrain  afterwards 
made  a  Bacchus  for  the  gardens  at  Verfaillcs,  a  Faun 
for  tbofe  of  Marly  ;  and  feveral  bronzes,  among  which 
is  an  Andromeda  ;  all  in  an  excellent  tafte.  This  ar- 
tift  fucceeded  chiefly  in  "heads  ;  and  more  particularly 
in  that  of  young  girls,  which  he  performed  wilh  incom- 
parable delicacy  and  truth. 

LoRRAIS,  Claude.      See  Claudf.. 

LOTEN,  John,  a  good  landfcape  painter  of  the 
Englilh  fchool  ;  though  a  native  cf  S-vilzcrland.  His 
tafte  led  him  to  folemn  and  dreary  fccncs,  as  land- 
ftorras  accompanied  with  (liowers  of  rain,  &c.  and  he 
feldom  omitted  to  introduce  oak  trees  in  his  profpefls  : 
liis  landfcapes  are  generally  large  ;  and  he  painted  with 
nature,  truth,  and  force.     But  the  effeft  of  his  compo- 
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fition  had  been  much  greater  if  he  had   been  Icfs  c< '..I    I-thi; 
in  his  colouring  :  for  the  judicious  eye   is  not   plealui  """v" 
with  the  darkilii  tint  that  predominates  in  it.   'He  died 
in  London  about  1681. 

LOTHIAN,  a  name  given  to  three  counties  of 
Scotland,  viz.  Hiiddingtonlhire,  Edinburghlhire,  and 
Liulithgowlhire ;  othervvife  called  Eqfl,  Mid,  and  Wejl, 
Lothians. 

1.  Eafl  Lothian,  or  Haddingtonlhire,  is  bounded  on 
the  north-wert  by  the  frith  of  Forth  ;  and  on  the  eafl  hy 
the  German  fea  ;  on  the  fouth-cail  by  Bi-wicklhire  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  It  ex- 
tends about  25  miles  from  eall  to  weft,  and  where  broad- 
eft,  nearly  15  from  north  to  fouth.  The  cosft,  advan- 
cing northward  into  the  frith,  forms  an  irregular  curve. 
— This  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  counties  in  Scotland, 
producing  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  ?.ll  forts  of 
grain,  well  watered,  and  plentifully  fupplled  with  fifti, 
foivl,  fuel,  and  all  the  necelTaries  of  li.fe.  It  abounds 
with  towns,  villages,  and  farms,  interfperfed  with  a 
great  number  of  agreeable  houfes  belonging  to  pcrfons 
of  rank  and  fortune.  For  cultivation,  populoufnefs,  and 
fertility,  this  (hire  may  vie  with  any  tracl  of  land  i:i  the 
ifland  of  Great  Britain.  Befide  farming,  which  is  fuc- 
cefsfully  carried  on,  the  people  towards  the  fcacoalt 
employ  th;rafelves  in  the  fifliery,  falt-making,  and  in 
foreign  trade  ;  and  fome  of  the  more  inland  inhabitants 
engage  in  the  linen  and  ivoollen  manufactures.  Lime- 
ftone  and  coal  are  found  in  moft  parts  of  the  county, 
and  great  numbers  of  Qieep  are  fed  on  the  hills  of  Lani- 
mermuir. 

2.  Edinburghftrire,  or  Mid  Lothian,  is  about  35 
miles  long,  but  varies  in  its  breadth  in  dilFerent  places 
from  five  to  16  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Haddingtonfliire  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  fliire  of  Linlith- 
gow ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Tweeddale  or  Peeblesfliire  ; 
and  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Weft  Lothian  and  the 
frith  of  Forth.  The  afpeci  of  the  country  is  in  general 
level  and  pleafant,  interfperfed  with  a  few  hills,  that 
help  to  exhibit  agreeable  profpecls.  It  is  well  watered 
wilh  rivers,  and  Ihaded  with  woods.  It  produces  plenty 
of  coal,  limeftone,  a  foft  black  marble,  and  iome  cop- 
per ore.  The  foil,  of  itfelf  fertile,  is  finely  cultivated, 
and  yields  as  plentiful  harvefts  of  excellent  wheat  as  are 
found  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  (hire  is 
interfperfed  with  noble  houfes  and  plantations  belonging 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune.  The  farmers, 
in  general,  are  Ikilful  and  wealthy.  The  country  is 
well  inhabited,  and  prefents  us  with  a  good  number  of 
towns  and  populous  villages.  Along  the  fea  coaft  the 
common  people  fubfift  by  fifliing,  and  iradic  in  coals 
and  fait,  and  fome  few  carry  on  a  frauggling  com- 
merce. Thofe  in  the  inland  are  employed  in  farming, 
and  fome  branches  of  the  weaving  raanufafture.  Edin- 
burgh is  a  county  within  itfelf. 

3.  The  fliire  of  Linlithgow,  or  Weft  Lothian,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  frith  of  Forth.  The  fmall 
river  Almond  divides  it  from  Edinburghftiire  on  the 
eaft.  On  the  fouth-weft  it  joins  the  county  of  Lanark  ; 
and  on  the  weft,  it  is  parted  from  Stiilingfliiie  by  Avon, 
a  fmall  river.  Its  form,  though  irregular,  approaches 
to  a  parallelogram.  It  meafures  from  north-eaft  to 
fouth-weft,  nearly  20  miles.  Its  breadth,  except  on 
the  fliore  of  the  frith,  does  not  exceed  12. — The  coun- 
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try  is  pleafant  and  fertile,  abounding  with  corn  and 
pallurage.  Here  is  found  plenty  of  coal,  limertone, 
t  and  lead  ore  ;  nay,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  it  produ- 
ced a  rich  mine  of  filver. 

LO'l'ION  is,  ftri(niy  Ipeaking,  fuch  waftving  as  con- 
cerns beautifying  the  Ikin,  by  cleanfing  it  of  thofe  de- 
formities which  a  dillempered  blood  throws  upon  it. 
Medicines  of  this  kind,  however,  are  for  the  molf  part 
infignificant,  and  fometimes  very  dangerous ;  the  only 
proper  method  of  treating  thefe  diforders  is,  by  admini- 
llering  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  correft  the  morbid 
ftate  of  the  conflitution  from  whence  they  arife. 

LoTlov,  in  Pliarmacij,  denotes  a  preparation  of  me- 
dicines, by  wafliing  them  in  fome  liquid,  either  made 
very  light,  fo  as  to  take  away  only  the  dregs  ;  or  (harp, 
fo  as  to  penetrate  them,  in  order  to  clear  them  of  fome 
fait,  or  corrofive  fpirit,  as  is  done  to  antimony,  precipi- 
tates, raagilferies,  &c.  or  intended  to  take  away  fome 
foulnefs  or  ill  quality,  or  to  communicate  fome  good  one.1 
LOTOPHAGi,  in  y/nrie>it  Geography,  a  people  of 
the  Rcgio  Syrtica  (fo  called  from  their  living  on  the 
lotus)  ;  inhabiting  between  the  two  Syrtes  from  the  Ci- 
nyphus  to  the  Triton.  The  lotus  was  faid  to  be  a  food 
fo  lufcious,  as  to  make  Grangers  forget  their  native 
country.  A  fweet  wine  was  expreffcd  from  it,  which 
did  not  keep  above  ten  days,  (Pliny). 
LoTOPHAGi  of  Homer.  See  Menins. 
LOTTERY,  a  kind  of  public  game  at  hazard,  fre- 
quent in  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  in  order  to  raife 
money  for  the  fervice  of  the  Hate  ;  being  appointed  with 
us  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  managed  by 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  lords  of  the  treafury  for 
that  purpofe.  It  confilfs  of  feveral  numbers  of  blanks 
and  prizes,  %vhich  are  drawn  out  of  wheels,  one  of 
which  contains  the  numbers,  and  the  other  the  corre- 
fponding  blanks  or  prizes. 

The  Romans  invented  lotteries  to  enliven  their  Sa- 
turnalia. This  feflival  began  by  the  dilfribution  of 
tickets  which  gained  fome  prize.  Auguftus  made 
lotteries  which  confiHed  of  things  of  little  value ; 
but  Nero  eftablilhed  fome  for  the  people,  in  which 
looc  tickets  were  dillributed  daily,  and  feveral  of 
thofe  ivho  were  favoured  by  Fortune  got  rich  by  them. 
Heliogabalus  invented  fome  very  fingular  :  the  prizes 
were  either  of  great  value  or  of  none  at  all  ;  one  gain- 
ed a  prize  of  fix  Haves,  and  another  of  fix  flies ;  fome 
got  valuable  vafes,  and  others  vafes  of  common  earth. 
A  lottery  of  this  kind  exhibited  an  excellent  pii^lure  of 
the  inequality  with  which  Fortune  diftributes  her  fa- 
vours. 

The  firft  Englifli  lottery  we  find  mentioned  in  hiftory 
was  drawn  A.  D.  1569.  fl  confifted  of  40,000  lots, 
at  I  OS.  each  lot :  the  prizes  were  plate  ;  and  the  profits 
were  to  go  towards  repairing  the  havens  of  this  king- 
dom. It  was  drawn  at  the  well  door  of  St  Paul's  ca- 
tludra!.  The  drawing  began  on  the  nth  of  January 
1569,  and  continued  inceilantly,  day  and  night,  till  the 
6th  of  May  following  }  as  Maiiland,  from  Stowe,  in- 
form.s  us  In  his  hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  There  were 
then  only  three  lottery  olTices  in  London.  The  propo- 
fals  for  this  lottery  were  publiflied  in  the  years  1567 
and  156S.  It  was  at  firft  inten-led  to  have  been  drawn 
at  the  houfc  of  Mr  Dericke,  her  majefty'j  fervant,  i.  e. 
her  jeweller,  but  was  afterwards  dravn  as  above  men- 
tioned. 
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Dr  Ra'A-linfon  (howed  the  Aniiquarian  Society,  1748,  Lottefy, 
"  A  propofal  for  a  very  rich  lottery,  general  without  ,  I^'"s- 
any  blankes,  contayning  a  great  number  of  good  prize*,  • 

as  well  of  redy  money  as  of  plate  and  certain  forts  of 
merchandizes,  having  been  valued  and  prifed  by  the 
commandment  of  the  quoene's  moll  excellent  majelHe's 
order,  to  the  entent  that  fuch  commodities  as  may 
chance  to  arife  thereof  alter  the  charges  borne  may  be 
converted  towards  the  reparations  of  the  havens  and 
ftrength  of  the  realme,  and  toivards  fuch  other  public 
good  workes.  The  number  of  lotts  fliall  be  foure  hun- 
dred thoufand,  and  no  more  ;  and  every  lott  (liall  be 
the  fum  of  tenne  lliillings  flerling,  and  no  more.  To 
be  filled  by  the  fcall  of  St  Bartholomew.  The  Ihevv  of 
priles  are  to  be  fcen  in  Cheaplide,  at  the  fign  of  the 
Q^ueene's  Armes,  the  houfe  of  Mr  Dericke,  goldiniith, 
fervant  to  the  queene.  Some  other  orders  about  it  in 
IJ67-8.      Printed  by  Hen.  Bynneymf.ii." 

"  In  the  year  1612,  King  .lames,  i.i  fpecial  favour 
for  the  prefent  plantation  of  Englilh  colonies  in  Virgi- 
nia, granted  a  lottery,  to  be  held  at  the  weR  end  of  St 
Paul's;  whereof  one  Thomas  Sh.irpiis,  a  taylor  of 
London,  had  the  chief  prize,  whicli  was  4:;-.  crowns 
in  fair  plate."     Baker's  Chronicle. 

In  the  reign  of  Oiieen  Ai.ne,  it  was  thought  necef- 
fary  to  lupprels  lotteries,  as  nuifanccs  to  the  public. 
Since  that  time,  however,  tlicy  have  been  licenfed  by 
an  aft  of  parliament,  under  v;iriou^  regulations.  The 
aft  palTed  in  1778  rellrains  any  perfon  from  keeping  an 
otfice  for  the  fale  of  tickets,  Ihares,  or  chances,  or  for 
buying,  felling,  enfuring,  or  regilfering,  without  a  li- 
cenle ;  for  which  licenfe  each  office-keeper  niuft  pay 
50I.  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year,  and  the  produce 
to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  e\pences  of  the  lot- 
tery. And  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  fell  any  Ihare  ov 
chance  lefs  than  a  fixteenth,  on  the  penalty  of  50L 
All  tickets  divided  into  Ihares  or  chances  are  to  be  de- 
pofited  in  an  office,  to  be  eftablillied  in  London  by  the 
commilfioners  of  the  treafury,  who  are  to  appoint  a 
perfon  to  conduft  the  bufinefs  thereof;  and  all  lliares 
are  to  be  ftamped  by  the  faid  officer,  who  is  to  give  3 
receipt  for  every  ticket  depolited  with  him.  The  num- 
bers of  all  tickets  fo  depofited  are  to  be  entered  in  a 
book,  with  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  number 
of  Ihares  into  which  they  are  divided  ;  and  twopence 
for  each  Ihare  is  to  be  paid  to  the  officer  on  depofiting 
fuch  tickets,  who  is  therewith  to  pay  all  expences  inci- 
dent to  the  office.  All  tickets  depofited  in  the  office 
are  to  remain  there  three  days  after  the  drawing.  And 
any  perfon  keeping  an  office,  or  felling  ffiares,  or  who 
fliall  publiffi  any  fcheme  for  receiving  moneys  in  confi- 
deration  of  any  interell  to  be  granted  in  any  ticket  in 
the  faid  lottery,  &c,  without  being  in  poirelTion  of  fuclx 
ticket,  fliall  forfeit  500I.  and  fuffer  three  months  irapri- 
fonment.  And  no  bufinefs  is  to  be  tranfafted  at  any 
of  the  offices  after  eight  ia  tiie  evening,  except  on  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday  preceding  the  drawing.  No 
perfon  is  to  keep  any  office  for  the  fale  of  tickets,  &.c. 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  on  penalty  of  2ol.  Before 
this  regulating  flatute  took  place,  there  were  upwards 
of  400  lottery  offices  in  and  about  London  only  ;  but 
the  whole  number  afterwards,  for  all  Britain,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  lili  publiflied  by  authority,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  5 1 . 

LOTUS,    or  BiRD's-rooT  TREI'OIL ;    a    genus   of 
plants 
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plants  belonging  to  the  diadelpWa  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Pap!lionac\e. 
J  See  Botany  Inilex. 

Lotus  of  Homer.      See  DiOSPYROS,"! 

E^ypiian  Lotus.     See  Nyjiph^a,    )  Botaky 

Lii'nati  Lotus.     See  Rha:mxus,         j    I/it/er. 

LdVAGE.     See  Ligl'Sticum,       J 

LOVE,  in  a  large  fenfe  of  the  word,  denotes  all 
thofe  afFeclions  of  the  pleafing  kind  which  objtcls  and 
incidents  rail'e  in  us ;  thus  we  are  faid  to  /ove  not  only 
intelligent  aa;ents  of  morally  good  difpofitions,  but  alio 
fenfual  pleafures,  riches,  and  honours.      But 

Love,  in  its  ufual  and  more  appropriate  fignification, 
may  be  defined,  "  that  affeflion  which,  being  com- 
pounded of  animal  defire,  efleem,  and  benevolence,  be- 
comes the  bond  of  attachment  and  union  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  different  fexes  ;  and  maices  them  feel  in 
the  foclety  of  each  other  a  fpecies  of  happinefs  which 
they  experience  no  where  elfe."  We  call  it  an  afec- 
tiori  rather  than  a  fiq^o.i,  becaufe  it  involves  a  defire  of 
the  happinefs  of  its  objeft  :  And  that  its  conllituent 
parts  are  thofe  which  have  been  juft  enumerated,  we 
fliall  firft  endeavour  to  prove,  and  then  proceed  to  trace 
hs  rife  and  progrefs  from  a  felfilh  appetite  to  a  generous 
fentiment. 

Animal  defire  is  the  aftual  energy  of  the  fenfual  ap- 
petite :  and  that  it  is  an  eflential  part  of  the  complex 
affeftion,  which  is  properly  called  /oi<e,  is  apparent 
from  this  confideralion,  that  though  a  man  may  have 
fentiments  of  efteem  and  benevolence  towards  women 
^\'ho  are  both  old  and  ugly,  he  never  fuppofes  himfelf 
to  be  in  love  of  any  woman,  to  whom  he  feels  not  the 
fenfual  appetite  to  have  a  ftronger  tendency  than  to 
other  individuals  of  her  fex.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
animal  defire  a/on^  cannot  be  called  the  affeflion  of  love 
is  evident  ;  becaufe  he  who  gratifies  fuch  a  defire  with- 
out efleeraing  its  oLjeft,  and  wilhing  to  communicate 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  receives  enjoyment,  loves  not 
the  woman,  but  himfelf.  INIere  animal  defire  has  nothing 
ill  view  but  the  fpecies  and  the  fex  of  its  object ;  and 
before  it  make  a  feleflion,  it  mulf  be  combined  with 
fentiments  very  difierent  from  itfelf.  The  firft  fenti- 
ment with  which  it  is  combined,  and  by  which  a  man 
is  induced  to  prefer  one  woman  to  another,  feems  to 
be  that  by  which  we  are  delighted  with  gracefulnefs 
«f  perfon,  regularity  of  features,  and  beauty  of  com- 
plexion. It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied  that  there  is 
fomething  irrefiftible  in  female  beauty.  The  moft  fe- 
vere  will  not  pretend  that  they  do  not  feel  an  imme- 
diate prepofleffion  in  favour  o"f  a  handfcm.e  woman  : 
but  this  prepolTeiTion,  even  when  combined  with  ani- 
nial  defire,  does  not  conftitute  the  whole  of  that  af- 
feflion  which  is  called  /ove.  Savages  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fenfual  appetite,  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  they  have  fome  ideas  of  beauty  ;  but  among 
favages  the  affeflion  of  love  is  feldom  felt.  Even  among 
the  lower  orders  in  civil  fociety  it  feems  to  be  a  very 
grofs  pafTion,  and  to  have  in  it  more  of  the  felfilbnefs 
of  appetite  than    of   the  generofity  of    efteem.      To 
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thofe  obfcrvations  many   exceptions   will  no   doubt  be      I'lve. 

found  (a)  :   but  we  fpc.ik  of  favagcs  in  general,  and  of '~"~^~~^ 

the  great  body  of  the  labouring  poor,  who  in  the  choice 

of  their  mates  do  not  ftudy — who  indeed  are  incapable 

of  fludying,  that  re6litude  of  mind,  and  thofe  delicacies 

of  fentiment,  \vitliout  wliich   neither  man   nor  woman 

can  deferve  to  be  efteemed. 

In  the  favage  flate,  and  even  in  the  firfl  flages  of 
refinement,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  fexes  fecrr.s 
to  confill  of  nothing  more  than  mere  animal  defire 
and  inftinftive  tcndeinefs  for  their  infant  progeny. 
The  former  impels  them  to  unite  for  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies  ;  and  the  latter  preferves  the  union,  till 
the  children,  who  are  the  fruit  of  it,  be  able  to  provide 
for  their  own  fubfillence.  That  in  fuch  unions,  whe- 
ther cafual  or  permanent,  there  is  no  mutual  cllccm  and 
benevolence,  is  apparent  from  the  Hate  of  fubjedlion  in 
which  women  are  held  in  rude  and  uncultivated  na- 
tions, as  well  as  from  the  manner  in  which  marriages 
are  in  fuch  nations  contrafted. 

Sweetnefs  of  temper,  a  capital  article  with  us  in  the 
female  charafler,  difplays  itfelf  externally  in  mild  looks 
and  gentle  manners,  and  is  the  firft  and  perhaps  the 
raoft  powerful  inducement  to  love  in  a  cultivated 
mind.  "  But  fuch  graces  (fays  an  ingenious  writer*)*  Stcfches 
are  fcarce  difcernible  in  a  female  favage;  and  even  0/ the  Hi/- 
in  the  mod  polilhed  woman  would  not  be  perceived  "^O'  of 
by  a  male  lavage.  Among  favages,  ftrength  and  bold-  "' 
nefs  are  the  only  valuable  qualities.  In  thefe,  females 
are  miferably  deficient  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  con- 
temned by  the  males  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order. 
The  North  American  tribes  glory  in  idlenefj  :  the 
drudgery  of  labour  degrades  a  r;ian  in  their  opinion, 
and  is  proper  for  luomen  only.  To  join  young  perfons 
in  marriage  is  accordingly  the  bufinefs  of  the  parents ; 
and  it  would  be  unpardonable  weannefs  in  the  bride- 
groom to  fhow  any  fondnefs  for  the  bride.  In  Guiana 
a  woman  never  eats  with  her  hijhand,  but  after  every 
meal  attends  him  with  water  for  wadiing  ;  and  in  the 
Caribbee  iilands  (he  is  not  even  permitted  to  eat  in  the 
prejence  of  her  hulband.  Dampier  obferves  in  general, 
that  among  all  the  wild  nations  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, the  women  carry  the  burdens,  while  the  men 
walk  before  and  carry  nothing  but  their  arras  ;  and 
that  women  even  of  the  higheft  rank  are  not  better 
treated.  In  Siberia,  and  even  in  Ruffla,  the  capital 
excepted,  men  till  very  lately  treated  their  wives  in 
every  refpeft  like  ilaves.  It  might  indeed  be  thought, 
that  animal  defire,  were  there  nothing  elfe,  ftioiild  have 
raifed  women  to  fome  degree  of  ellimation  among  men  ; 
but  male  favages,  utter  ftrangers  to  decency  and  refine- 
ment, gratify  animal  defire  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
they  do  hunger  or  thirft. 

"  Hence  it  was  that  in  the  early  ages  of  fociety  a 
man  purchafed  a  woman  to  be  his  wife,  as  one  purchafes 
an  ox  or  a  (heep  to  be  food  ;  and  valued  her  only  as 
Ihc  contributed  to  his  fenfual  gratification.  Inllances 
innuificrable  might  be  coliefled  from  every  nation  of 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  the  early  hiftory  ;  but 


(a)  Such  as  the  negroes  whofe  ftory  is  fo  pathetically  told  by  Addifon  in  N°  215  of  the  Spectator  ;  the  two 
lovers  who  were  killed  by  lightning  at  Staunton-Harcourt,  Auguft  9.  1718,  {jee  Pope's  Letter:) ;  and  many 
Others  ivhich  will  occur  to  every  reader. 
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fliall  content  ourfelves  with  mentioning  a  few.     A- 
'  braham  bought  Rebekah  and  gave  her  to  his  fon  Ifaac 
•  for  a  wife  *.     Jacob  having  nothing  elfe  to  give,  ferved 
.  Laban  14  years  for  two  wives  f.     To  David,  demand- 
ing Saul's   daughter  in  marriage,    it  was  faid,  '   The 
king  defircth  not  any  dowry,  but  an  hundred  forefliins 
;  I  Sam.      of  the  Philiftines  |.''    In  the   Iliad   Agamemnon   offers 
'"'•-'•      his  daughter  to  Achilles  for  a  wife;  and  fays  that  he 
Ub.  i\-.      would  not  demand   for  her  any  price  §.      By  the  laws 
of  Etlielbert  king  of  England,  a   man  who  committed 
adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife  was  obliged  to  pay 
Sea.  y..    the  hulband  a  fine,  and  Xohmj  him  another  ii'i^||."    But 
it  is  neeci'efs   to   multiply  inllances  ;  the   practice  has 
prevailed  univerfally  among  nations  eraergint;  from  the 
favage    flate,  or  in  the  rudeil  Cage    of    fociety  :    and 
wherever  it  prevailed,  men  could  not  pofiibly   have  for 
the  fair  fex  any  of  that  tender  regard  snd  efteem  which 
conftitute  fo  efftntial  a  part  of  the  comple.t  affeftion 
of  love. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  magnanimous  Achilles  an 
abfolute  ftranger  to  that  generous  aifeflion,  though  his 
heart  was  fufceptible  of  the  warmt- ft  and  pureft  friend- 
flilp.  His  attachment  to  Patroclus  was  fo  heroically 
diiinterefied,  that  he  willingly  facrificed  his  own  life  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  friend  ;  but  when  Agamemnon 
threatened  to  rob  him  of  his  favourite  female  captive, 
though  he  felt  the  '\\S.\i\x.  offered  to  his  pride,  he  never 
fpoke  of  the  'woman  but  as  a  /air  whom  he  was  con- 
cerned to  preferve  in  point  of  honour,  and  as  a  tetlimo- 
ny  of  his  glory.  Hence  it  is  that  we  never  hear  him 
mention  her  but  as  \ns,fpoil,  the  reward  of  war,  or  the 
gife  which  the  Grecians  gave  him. 
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"  And  dar'ft  thou  threat  to  fnatch  my  priee  away, 

"  Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  ? 

"  A  pri'se  zi/ma//,  O  tyrant  1   match'd  with  thine, 

"  As  thy  own  ai51ions  if  conipar'd  with  mine. 

"  Thine  in  each  conqueft  is  the  wealthy  prey, 

"  Tho'  mine  the  fweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 

"  Some  trivial prefent  to  my  Ihips  I  bear, 

"  Or  barren  praifes  pay  the  wounds  of  war." 

And  again,  after  upbraiding  the  general  with  his  ty- 
ranny and  want  of  regard  to  merit,  he  adds,  with  the 
greateft  indifference  as  to  the  charms  of  the  woman, 

"^eize  on  Brifeis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 
"  '^\y  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  fee  refum^d ; 
"  And  feize  fecure  ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 
"  His  conquering  fword  in  any  woman's  caufe. 


"  The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  paft  ; 
"  But  let  this  firft  invafion  be  the  lalt :  ^ 

"  For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar'il  invade, 
"  Shall  ftream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade." 

Pope  has  made  the  language  of  this  rough  warrior  lef? 
inconfiftent  with  the  peculiar  refentment  natural  to  an 
injured  lover  than  it  is  in  the  original  (b)j  but  from 
the  laft  quoted  paffage,  even  as  tranflated  by  him,  it  is 
apparent  that  Achilles  would  have  been  equally  hurt 
had  Agamemnon  threatened  to  deprive  hira  of  any 
other  part  of  his  plunder.  Accordingly  he  yields  up 
Brifeis,  not  in  grief  for  a  mirtrefs  whom  he  lofes,  but  in 
fullennefs  for  an  injury  that  is  done  him.  Nor  let  it  be 
imagined,  that  this  coldnefs  proceeded  from  the  pride 
of  the  hero,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  acknow- 
ledge his  love  of  a  captive.  With  the  generous  affec- 
tion of  love  captives  and  princeffes  were  equally  inca- 
pable of  infpiring  him.  He  repeatedly  affirmed  indeed 
that  he  delighted  in  his  fair  Lyrnelhan  llave,  but  it  was 
only  as  an  inftrument  of  fenfual  gratification  ;  for  as  ta 
every  thing  elfe  in  a  woman,  he  \vas  fo  totally  indiffer- 
ent, that  he  declared  he  would  not,  when  he  ihould  be 
difpofed  to  raarry,  give  himfclf  the  trouble  to  make  a 
choice,  but  leave  the  whole  matter  to  his  father. 

"  It  heav'n  reftore  me  to  my  realms  with  life, 
"  The  rev'rend  Peleus  Ihall  ele6"l  my  wife." 


Even  Agamemnon,  of  whom  Pope  and  Madame  Da- 
cier  think  more  favourably  as  a  lover,  fpeaks  the  very 
faaae  language  when  mentioning  his  favourite  captive 
Chryfeis.  In  his  furious  debate  with  Achilles  he  calls 
her  indeed — 

"  A  maid,  unraatch'd  in  manners  as  in  face, 
"  Skill'd  in  each  art,  and  crown 'd  with  ev'ry  grace." 
And  adds, 

"  Net  half  fo  dear  were  Clytemnedra's  charms, 
"  When  firft  her  blooming  beauties  bleft  my  arms." 

But  this  was  faid  merely  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
prize,  which  for  the  public  good  he  was  about  to  re- 
fign  ;  for  that  file  was  dear  to  bird  only  as  miniftering  to 
his  pleafure,  is  paft  difpute  from  the  language  which  he 
had  previoully  held  with  her  father,  as  well  as  from  his 
requiring  grateful  Greece  to  pay  a  juft  equivalent,  and 
to  repair  his  private  lofs.  A  man  who  really  lovea 
would  have  thoughL  nothing  an  equivalent  for  the  objeft 
of  his  love  ;  much  lefs  would  he  have  infinuated  to  her 

father 


(b)  The  original  paffages  are  : 

Ov  fiit  c«i  ircli  iror  fj^ti  yego?.  o^tttot'  A;^«i«i 
T^uuf  ix7n^trai<r   ivtxtafciiov  a-loAdfl^of. 
AAAct  TO  ^£*  xA^for  T0XvXiX.6S  7ro>.i 


Xe.^;, 


XTX^  ■ 


■.1i  hcT 


■|t««? 


Sox  TO  ytgoe?  TTcXv  ftitl^oi,  ey4»  0  oXtyot  «  ^iXcv  n 

Iliad,  lib.  i. 

And,  AAXo  J«  T0»  «{f<ii,  (Tu  y  IK  ^jlo-;  ficiX?.ic  PI|5-(* 

Xi^w  fiit  tvri  tyai'/t  f««j^5-0|iM(;,  uruui.  xoufrts, 
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Outs  o-oi.  oJ/6  to  aXXa,  ivti  fi  at(p!Xirh  yi  Jovis?. 
Tat  "SaXXm,  x.  «oi  es-li  Sod  itx^x  «i<  filXxtim, 
Tut  cvx  at  t(  (pi^eti;  anXat,  xiKttIo;  ffitu>' 
El  y  oiyt  ftm,  TTSi^no-aw,  itx  ytaais-i  xxi  «/Si. 
Aty^x  Tot  xifcx  KtXtcitcv  tpamm  'Xipt  aov^t. 

In  this  latter  paffage  the  hero  fays  exprefsly,  "  I  will 
not  fight  with  you  or  with  any  other  man  for  the  fake 
of  a  girl ;  but  you  ftiall  not  rob  me  of  any  other  part  of 
my  property  :"  which  is  furely  the  language  of  a 
man  to  whofe  heart  love  muft  have '  been  an  utter 
ftranger. 
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fatlicr  a  pofTibility  of  his  difmifTing  from  liis  cmhncc  a 
'  woman  whom  he  elkemed,  when  time  Ihould  have  rob- 
bed her  of  every  youthful  p;race. 

Since,  then,  it  is  fo  apparent,  that  in  the  heroic  age 
of  Greece  even  princes  and  kings  were  flrangers  to 
the  generous  affedion  of  love,  it  needs  not  occafion 
much  furprife  that  the  fame  affection  has  very  little 
inriuer.ce  upon  mankind  in  the  lowcft  ranks  of  the  moll 
polilhed  focieties  of  modern  Europe.  That  this  is 
actually  the  cafe,  that  among  the  generality  of  une- 
ducated men  and  women  there  is  no  other  bond  of  at- 
tachment than  the  fenfual  appetite,  ever/  year  furnilhcs 
multiplied  proofs.  We  daily  fee  youths,  rejected  bv 
their  miltrefles,  paying  their  addrefles  without  delay 
to  girls  who,  in  looks,  temper,  and  difpofiiion,  are 
diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  whom  fo  lately  they 
pretended  to  love  :  We  daily  fee  maidens,  lli-hted  by 
their  lovers,  receiving  the  addreffes  of  men,  who,  in 
nothing  but  their  fex,  refemble  thofe  to  whom  a  week 
before  they  wilhed  to  be  married  :  and  we  believe  it 
is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a  girl  entertaining  feveral 
lovers  together,  that  if  one  or  more  of  them  Ihould  prove 
falfe,  llie  may  llill  have  a  chance  not  to  be  totally  de- 
ferted.  Did  elteem  and  benevolence,  placed  on  man- 
ners and  charafter,  conltitute  any  part  of  vulgar  love, 
thefe  people  would  act  very  differentlv,  for  they  would 
find  it  impolTible  to  change  their  lovers  and  their  mi- 
ftreffes  with  the  fame  eafe  that  they  change  their 
clohes. 

To  this  account  of  love,  as  it  appears  in  favage 
nations,  fome  one  may  perhaps  oppofe  the  paintings 
of  the  lofter  palTion  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  That 
"bard  delcribes  the  female  character  as  commanding  re- 
fpect  and  elteera,  and  the  Caledonian  heroes  as  cherilh- 
ing  for  their  miftreffes  a  flame  fo  pure  and  elevated  gs 
r.ever  was  furpafled,  and  has  feldom  been  equalled, 
in  thofe  aj;es  which  we  commonly  call  moll  enlightened. 
This  is  indeed  true  :  and  it  i<i  one  of  the  many  reafoiis 
which  have  induced  Johnfon  and  others  to  pronounce 
th?  whole  a  modern  firtion.  Into  that  debate  we  do  not 
enter.  We  may  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  poems, 
wthout  acknowledging  that  they  furnith  anv  exception 
to  our  general  theory.  Tney  furnilh  indeed  in  the  man- 
ners which  thev  defcribe  a  wonderful  anomaly  in  the 
general  hitlory  of  man.  All  other  nations  of  which  we 
read  were  in  the  hunter  flate  favage  and  cruel.  The 
Caledonians,  as  exhibited  by  Offian,  are  gentle  and  mag- 
nanimous. The  heroes  of  Homer  fought  for  plunder, 
and  felt  no  clemency  for  a  vanquiihed  foe.  The  heroes 
»f  Offian  fought  for  fame  ;  and  when  their  enemies 
were  fubdued,  they  took  them  to  their  bofoms.  The 
firlt  of  Greeks  committed  a  mean  infult  on  the  dead 
body  of  the  firll  of  Trojans.  Among  the  Caledonians 
infults  offered  to  the  dead,  as  well  as  cruelty  to  the 
linng,  were  coniiemned  as  infamous.  The  heroes  of 
Offian  appear  in  no  inllance  as  favages.  How  they 
came  to  he  polilhed  and  refined  before  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture  and  the  mo't  ufeful  arts  of 
life,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  inquire  ;  but  fince  they 
unqueflionably  were  fo,  their  treatment  of  the  female 
fex,  inftead  of  oppofing,  confirms  our  theory  ;  for  we 
never  conceived  rich  clothes,  fuperb  houfes,  highly- 
drelTed  food,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues, 
to  be  neceffary  to  the  acqiiifition  of  a  generous  fenti- 
Dient.     Luxury  indeed  appears  to  be  as  Lnifaical  to  love 
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as  barbarifm  ;  and  we  believe,  that  in  modern  rations, 
the  tender  and  exalted  nffeftion  which  deferves  that " 
name  is  as  little  known  among  the  higheit  orders  of  life 
as  among  the  lowelt.  Periiaps  the  Caledonian  ladies 
of  Offian  refemblcd  in  their  raanners  the  German  ladies 
of  Tacitu«,  who  accompanied  their  hufbands  to  the 
chafe,  fought  by  their  fides  in  battle,  and  partook' 
with  them  of  every  danger.  If  lu,  they  could  not  fail 
to  be  refpefted  by  a  race  of  heroes  among  whom  cou- 
rage took  place  of  all  other  virtues  :  and  this  finglc 
circumltance,  from  whatever  caufe  it  might  proceed, 
will  fufficiently  account  for  the  ellimation  ef  the  female 
charafter  among  the  ancient  Germans  and  Caledoni- 
ans, fo  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  held  in 
almoft  every  other  barbarous  nation. 

But  if  among  favages  and  the  vulgar,  love  be  un- 
known, it  cannot  poffibly  be  an  inftinCtive  affection  : 
and  therefore  it  may  be  aflied.  How  it  gets  poffeffion 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  by  what  means  we  can  judge 
whether  in  any  particular  inftance  it  be  real  or  imagi- 
nary ?  Thefe  quelHons  are  of  importance,  and  deferve 
to  be  fully  anfwered  ;  though  many  circumltances  con- 
fpire  to  render  it  no  eafy  talk  to  give  to  them  fuch  an- 
fwers  as  (hall  be  perfectly  fatisfaftory.  Love  can  fub- 
filt  only  between  individuals  of  the  different  fexes. 
A  man  can  hardly  love  two  •women  at  the  fame  time  j 
and  we  believe  that  a  woman  is  llill  lefs  capable  of  lov- 
ing at  once  more  titan  one  man.  Love,  therefore,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  make  men  and  women  pair,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  fource  of  marriage  :  but  in 
polilhed  fociety,  where  alone  this  affection  has  any 
place,  fo  many  things  befides  mutual  attachment  are 
neceffary  to  make  the  married  life  comfortable,  that 
we  rarely  fee  young  perfons  uniting  from  the  impulfe 
of  love,  and  have  therefore  but  few  opportunities  of 
tracing  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  confequences  of  the  af- 
feftion.  We  Ihall,  however,  throw  together  fuch  re- 
fleftions  as  have  occurred  to  us  on  the  lubjeft,  not 
without  indulging  a  hope,  that  they  may  be  uleful  to 
the  younger  part  of  our  readers  when  forming  the 
moft  important  connexion  in  life. 

Vv  e  have  faid,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  com- 
bined with  animal  defire,  is  the  firlt  inducement  which 
a  man  can  have  to  prefer  one  v.oman  to  another.      It 
may  be   added,  that   elegance   of  figure,  a  placid  maf- 
culine    countenance,    with    a    perfon    whicli    indicates 
flrength   and   agility,   are   the  qualities  which  firlt  tend 
to   attach    any   woman   to  a  particular   man.      Beauty 
has  been  defined  *,  "  That  particular   form,   which 
the  molt   common   of  all   particular   forms   to  be   metr     r-.a 
with   in   the   fame   fpecies  of  beings."      Let  us  apply  Truths  and 
this   definition  to  our  own  fpecies,  and  try,  by  means  Sir  Jollma 
of  it,  to  afcertain  what  conllitutcs  the  beauty  of  the'^<^y"<'''Js 
human   face.      It  is  evident,   that  of  countenances 
find  a  number   almoll    infinite   of   different    forms,    of 
which   forms  one   only  conftitutes    beauty,    whiht   the 
reft,  however  numerous,  conltitute  what  is  not  beauty, 
but  deformity  or  uglinefs.     To   an   attentive  obferver, 
however,  it  is  evident,  that  of  the  numerous  particular 
forms  of  uglinefs,  there  is  not  one   which    includes  fo 
many   faces  as  are    formed    after   that    particular    tart 
which   conltitutes   heautij.     Every  particular   fpecies  of 
the  animal  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  creation,  may  be 
faid  to  have  a  fixed  or  determinate  form,  to  which,  as 
to  a  centre,  nature  is  continually  inclining.     Or  it  may 
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vibrating  in  different  d: 


Tcv;.  be  compared  to  jicnduli 
'~~'^'~~~' regions  over  one  ccnlial  point;  and  as  they  a// crofs 
the  centre,  though  only  one  pafies  through  any  other 
point  ;  io  it  will  be  found  x\\.\<i  fierfeSl  beauty  is  ot'tener 
produced  by  nature  than  deformity  :  we  do  not  mean 
than  deformity  in  jrcneral,  but  than  any  one  hind  and 
decree  of  deformity.  To  inllance  in  a  particular  part 
of  a  human  feature  :  the  line  which  forms  the  ridge  of 
the  nofe  is  deemed  beautiful  when  it  hjlraig/it;  but  this 
is  likewife  the  central  form,  which  is  oitcner  found 
than  any  one  particular  degree  of  concave,  convex,  or 
any  other  irregular  form  that  Ihall  be  propofed.  As  we 
are  then  more  accuftomed  to  beauty  than  deformity, 
we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  rcafon  why  we  approve 
and  admire  it,  juft  as  we  approve  and  admire  faihions 
of  drefs  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  we  are  ufed  to 
them.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  colour  as  of 
form :  it  is  cuftom  alone  which  determines  our  prefer- 
ence of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to  that  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  which  makes  them  prefer  their  own  colour 
to  ours;  fo  that  though  habit  and  cullom  cannot  be  the 
caii/e  of  beauty  (lee  Beauty),  they  are  certainly  the 
caufe  of  our  liking  it. 

That  we  do  like  it  Cannot  be  denied.  Every  one  is 
confcious  of  a  pleafing  emotion  when  contemplating 
beauty  either  in  man  or  woman  ;  and  when  that  plea- 
fare  is  combined  with  the  gratification  of  the  fenfual 
appetite,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fum  of  enjoyment  muft 
be  greatly  incrcafed.  1"he  perception  of  beauty, 
ihei-cfore,  necelTarily  direfls  the  energy  of  the  fenfual 
appetite  to  a  particular  objeft  ;  but  ifill  this  combina- 
tion is  a  mere  ielfilli  feeling,  which  regards  its  objeft 
only  as  the  bejl  of  miny  Jimilar  inftruments  of  pleafure. 
Before  it  can  deferve  the  name  of  lo^e,  it  muft  be  com- 
bined with  tfleera,  which  is  never  beftowed  but  upon 
!noral  character  and  internal  worth  ;  for  let  a  woman 
be  ever  fo  beautiful,  and  of  courfe  ever  fo  defirable  as 
an  inftrument  of  fenfual  gratification,  if  ihe  be  net 
poflefied  of  the  virtues  and  difpofitions  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  her  fex,  ihe  will  infpire  no  man  with  a  gene- 
rous affection.  With  regard  to  the  outlines,  indeed, 
xvhether  of  internal  difpofition  or  of  external  form, 
men  and  women  are  the  fame  ;  but  nature,  intending 
them  for  mates,  has  given  them  difpofitions,  which 
though  concordant,  are,  however,  different,  fo  as  to 
produce  together  deUcious  harmony.  "  'i'he  man, 
more  robull,  is  fitted  for  fevere  labour,  and  for  field 
exercifes  ;  the  uoman,  more  delicate,  is  fitted  for  fe- 
dentary  occupations,  and  particularly  for  nurfing  chil- 
dren. The  man,  bold  and  vigorous,  is  qualified  for 
*  Sletrhec  being  a  protcftor  *  ;  the  woman,  delicate  and  timid, 
ofMiin.  requires  protcftion.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  man  never 
admires  a  woman  for  polTefling  bodily  flrength  or  per- 
fbnal  courage  ;  and  women  always  defpife  men  who  are 
totally  ikffitute  of  thele  qualities.  The  man,  as  a  protec- 
tor,  is  direfted  by  nature  to  govern;  the  woman,  confci- 
ous of  inferiority,  is  difpofed  to  obey.  Their  intelleflual 
powers  correfpond  to  the  dellination  of  nature.  Men 
have  penetration  and  folid  judgement  to  fit  them  for 
governing ;  women  have  iutlicient  underllanding  to 
make  a  decent  figure  uiidcr  good  government :  a  great- 
er proportion  would  excite  dangerous  rivalfliip  between 
the  fcxes,  which  nature  has  avoided  by  giving  them 
(Jifferent  talents.  Women  have  more  imagination  and 
Edibility  than  men,  which  make  all  tbek  enjoymsnts 
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more  exquifite ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  better 
qualified  to  coniraunicate  enjoyment.  Add  another  ~ 
capital  diflercncs  of  diipofition  :  the  gentle  and  inii- 
nuating  manners  of  the  female  fex  tend  to  ioften  the 
roughnefs  of  the  other  fex  ;  and  wherever  women  are 
indulged  with  any  freedom,  they  polilh  fooner  than 
men. 

"  Thefe  are  not  the  only  particulars  that  diflinrruifli 
the  fexes.  With  refpeft  to  the  uhim.ite  end  of  love, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  male,  as  fuperior  and  protec- 
tor, to  make  a  choice  :  the  female,  preferred,  has  no 
privilege  but  barely  to  confent  or  to  refufe.  Whether 
this  dillinftion  be  the  immediate  refult  of  the  original- 
ly different  difpofitions  of  the  fexes,  or  only  the  ctfert 
of  affociations  inevitably  foimed,  may  be  queftioned  ; 
but  among  all  nations  it  is  the  pradice  for  men  to 
court,  and  for  women  to  be  courted  :  and  were  the 
moll  beautiful  woman  on  earth  to  invert  this  praflice, 
fhe  would  forfeit  the  ellecm,  however  by  her  external 
g'-ace  llie  might  excite  the  defire,  of  the  man  whom 
Ihe  addrefied.  The  great  moral  virtues  which  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  integrity,  are 
ail  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  either  men  or  women 
ellimable  ;  but  to  procure  efteem  to  the  female  charac- 
ter, the  modelly  peculiar  to  their  fex  is  a  very  efl'ential 
circumflance.  Nature  hath  provided  them  with  it  as 
a  defence  againll  the  artful  lolicitations  of  the  other 
fex  before  marriage,  and  alio  as  a  fupport  of  conjugal 
fidelity. 

A  woman,  therefore,  whofe  difpofitions  are  gentle, 
delicate,  and  rather  timid  than  bold,  who  is  poiVtli'ed 
of  a  large  fliare  of  fenfibility  and  modelly,  and  whole 
manners  are  foft  and  infinuating,  mull,  upon  moral 
principles  (fee  Moral  Philosophy),  com-r.and  the 
eileem  and  benevolence  of  every  individual  of  the  other 
fex  who  is  pofl'efled  of  found  underllanding ;  but  if 
her  perfon  be  deformed,  or  not  luch  as  to  excite  lome 
degree  of  animal  delirc,  flie  will  attraft  no  man's  love. 
In  like  manner,  a  man  whofe  moral  character  is  good, 
whole  underllanding  is  acute,  and  whofe  converfation 
is  inflruflive,  mull  command  the  efteem  of  every  fcn- 
fible  and  virtuous  woman  ;  but  if  his  figure  be  dif- 
agreeable,  his  manner  unpolifhed,  his  habits  flovenly, 
and  above  all,  if  he  be  deficient  in  perfonal  courage, 
he  will  hardly  excite  defire  in  the  female  breall.  It  is 
only  when  the  qualities  which  command  eileem  are, 
in  the  fame  perfon,  united  with  thofe  which  excite  de- 
fire, that  the  individual  fo  accompliflied  can  be  an  ob- 
je6V  of  love  to  one  of  the  other  fex  ;  but  when  thefe 
qualities  are  thus  united,  each  of  them  increafcs  the 
other  in  the  imagination  of  the  lover.  Ihe  beauty  of 
his  miftrefs  gives  her,  in  his  apprehenfion,  a  greater 
fliare  of  gfntlenefs,  modelly,  and  every  thing  which 
adorns  the  female  charafler,  than  pcrha]is  fiie  really  pol- 
feii'ts  ;  whilfl  his  perfuafion  of  her  internal  ivorth  makes 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  apprehend  her  beauty  to  be  ab- 
folutely unrivalled. 

To  this  theory  an  obje£lion  readily  offers  itfelf, 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  obviate.  Men  and 
women  foraetimts  fall  in  love  St  firll  fight,  and  very 
often  before  they  have  opportunities  of  forming  a  jult 
cllimate  of  each  other's  moral  charafter  :  How  is  this 
circumflance  to  be  reconciled  with  the  progrefTive  ge- 
neration of  love  ?  We  anfwer.  By  an  afllciation  of 
ideas  v.hitb   is  formed    upon  principles  of  ph\fiogno^ 

njv. 
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my.  Every  paflion  and  liabit\ial  difpofition  of  n.ind 
'  gives  a  particular  calt  to  the  countenance,  anJ  is  apt 
to  difcover  itfelt  in  fome  feature  of  tlie  f  ice.  Tliis  ue 
learn  by  experience  ;  and  in  time,  without  any  elVort 
of  our  o>.vn,  the  idea  of  each  particular  call  of  counte- 
nance comes  to  be  fo  clofely  aiTociated  in  our  minds 
with  the  internal  difpolitioa  which  it  indicates,  that 
the  one  ci-.n  never  afcetwardi  be  prefented  to  our  view 
without  iiiftantly  fuggefting  the  other  to  the  imagi- 
nation. (See  Mktapkysics  and  Physiognomy). 
Kence  it  is  that  every  man,  who  has  been  acculiomed 
to  make  obfcrvations,  naturally  forms  to  himfelf,  from 
the  features  and  lineaments  of  a  ftranger's  face,  fome 
opinion  of  his  character  and  foitune.  We  are  no 
Iboner  prefented  to  a  perfon  for  the  fiill  time,  than  we 
are  immediately  imprefled  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a 
relerved,  an  aflable,  or  a  good-natured  man  ;  and  upon 
our  going  into  a  company  of  ablolute  ilrangers,  our 
benevolence  or  averfion,  our  awe  or  contempt,  rifes 
inlla^itly  towards  particular  perfons,  before  we  have 
heard  them  fpeak  a  word,  or  know  fo  much  as  their 
names  or  delignations.  The  fame  thing  happens 
^vhen  we  are  prefented  to  the  fair  fex.  If  a  woman, 
fcen  for  the  firil  time,  have  that  particular  caft  of 
countenance,  and  that  exprelHon  of  features,  to  which 
we  have  afifociated  notions  of  gentUrfefs,  modeftij,  and 
other  female  virtues,  flie  inllantly  commands  o\xx  ef,  .■ . m ; 
and  if  llie  have  likewife  fo  much  beauty  as  to  make  her 
an  object  of  particular  defire,  efleem  and  defire  become 
I'uddenly  combined  ;  and  that  combination  conilitutcs 
the  affeclion  of  love.  Such,  too,  is  the  nature  of  all 
mental  aiTociations,  that  each  part  of  which  they  are 
compofed  adds  ftrenglli  and  vividnefs  to  the  other  parts; 
lo  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  defire  makes  us  imagine 
virtues  in  the  ^voman  which  her  countenance  perhaps 
does  not  indicate  •■,  and  the  virtues  which  are  there  ac- 
tually vifible,  make  us  apprehend  her  beauty  as  more 
perfecl  than  it  is. 

The  affeflion  thus  generated  is  more  or  lefs  pure, 
and  will  be  more  or  lefs  permanent,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  part  of  which  it  is  compounded  pre- 
dominates. "Where  defire  of  poiTctTion  *  prevails  over 
our  eileem  of  the  perfon  and  merits  of  the  defirablc 
objecr,  love  lofes  its  benevolent  character  :  the  appe- 
tite for  gratification  becomes  ungovernable,  and  tends 
violently  to  its  end,  regardlefs  of  the  mifery  that  muli 
follow.  In  that  (late  love  is  no  longer  a  fweet  agree- 
able affeftion  ;  it  becomes  a  felfilh,  painful  paltion, 
which,  like  hunger  and  thirii.  produceth  no  happi- 
nefs  but  in  the  inltant  of  fruition  ;  and  when  fruition 
is  over,  difguft  and  averfion  generally  fucceed  to  defire. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  elleem,  founded  on  a  virtu- 
ous character  and  gentle  manners,  prevails  over  animal 
defire,  the  lover  would  not  for  the  world  gratify  his 
appetite  at  the  expence  of  his  mirtrefs's  honour  or 
peace  of  mind.  He  wiflies,  indeed,  for  enjoyment; 
and  to  him  enjoyment  is  more  exquilitc  than  to  the  mere 
fenfual  lover,  bccaufe  it  unites  fentiment  with  the  gra- 
tification of  fenfe  ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  fo  far  from 
being  fucceeded  by  difguft  or  averfion,  it  increafes  his 
benevolence  to  the  woman,  whofc  charadler  and  man- 
ners he  efteems,  and  who  has  contributed  fo  much  to 
liis  pleafure.  Benevolence  to  an  individual,  having  a 
general  end,  adml'S  of  afls  without  number,  and  is  fel- 
dom  fijlly  accomplilLed,     Hence  mutual  love,  which  is 
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:1  compofed  ciiicHy  of  eftccm  and  benevolence,  can  jiard-  Low. 
ly  be  of  a  ftiorter  duration  than  its  objeils.  Frequent  "— v— ' 
enjoyment  endears  fuch  lovers  to  each  other,  and  makes 
conltancy  a  pleafure  ;  and  when  the  days  of  fenfual  en- 
joyment arc  over,  ellccrn  and  benevolence  will  remain 
in  the  mind,  making  fwcct,  even  in  old  age,  the  focie- 
ty  of  that  pair,  in  whom  are  collcded  the  afleclions  of 
hufhand,  wife,  lover,  friend,  the  tendereft  afiedions  of 
human  nature." 

From  the  whole  of  this  invefligation,  we  think  it 
appears,  that  the  affeftion  between  the  fexes  whic'« 
deferves  the  name  of  love,  is  inftparably  connefted 
with  virtue  and  delicacy  ;  that  a  man  of  loofe  morals 
cannot  be  a  faithful  or  a  generous  lover  ;  that  in  the 
breaft  of  him  who  has  ranged  from  woman  to  woman 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  fenfual  appetite,  de- 
fire muft  have  effaced  all  elleem  for  the  female  charac- 
ter ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  maxim  too  generally  re- 
ceived, "  that  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  bell  huf- 
band,"  has  very  feldom  a  chance  to  be  true.  We 
think  It  may  likewife  be  inferred,  that  thoufands  fan- 
cy themfelves  in  love  who  know  not  what  love  is,  or 
how  it  is  generated  in  the  human  breall  :  and  there- 
fore we  beg  leave  to  advife  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may 
imagine  themfelves  to  be  in  that  llate,  to  examine  their 
own  minds,  with  a  view  to  dilcover,  whether,  if  the  ob- 
je£ls  ot  their  love  were  old  or  ugly,  they  would  ftiil 
elleem  them  for  the  virtues  of  their  charaiSler,  and  the 
propriety  of  their  manners.  This  is  a  quellion  which 
deferves  to  be  well  weighed  by  the  young  and  the 
amorous,  who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  connexion, 
are  too  often  blindly  impelled  by  the  mere  animal  defire 
indamed  by  beauty.  "  It  may  indeed  happen  f,  after  t^'""'^"'* 
the  pleafure  of  gratifying  that  dclire  is  gone  (and  if  ^^  " 
not  refined  by  elleem  and  benevolence,  go  it  mull  with 
a  hvift  pace),  that  a  new  bond  of  attachment  may  be 
formed  upon  more  dignified  and  more  lalling  princi- 
ples ;  but  this  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  Even  fup- 
pofing  good  fenfe,  good  temper,  and  internal  worth  of 
every  fort,  yet  a  new  att.ichment  upon  fuch  qualifica- 
tions is  rarely  formed  ;  becaufe  it  commonly  or  rather 
rt/ii'flyx,  happens,  that  fuch  qualifications,  the  only  folid 
foundation  of  an  indiiToluble  connexion,  if  they  did  not 
originally  make  elleem  predominate  over  animal  defire, 
are  afterwards  rendered  altogether  invifible  by  fatiety 
of  enjoyment  creating  difguil." 

Love,  in  Medicine.  The  fymptoms  produced  by 
this  pallion  as  a  difeafe,  according  to  medical  writers, 
are  as  follow  :  The  eyelids  often  twinkle  ;  the  eyes 
are  hollow,  and  yet  appear  as  if  full  with  pleafure  : 
the  pulfe  is  not  peculiar  to  the  paffion,  but  the  fame 
with  that  which  attends  folicitude  and  care.  When 
the  objeft  of  this  afieftion  is  thought  of,  particularly 
if  the  idea  is  fudden,  the  fpirits  are  confufed,  the  pullc 
changes,  and  its  force  and  time  are  very  variable  :  iji 
fome  inftances,  the  perfun  is  fad  and  watchful ;  in 
others,  the  perfon,  not  being  confcious  of  his  tlate, 
pines  away,  is  flothful,  and  regardlefs  of  food;  though 
the  wifer,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  love,  feet 
pleafant  company  and  aifiive  entertainments.  As  the 
force  of  love  prevails,  fighs  grow  deeper  ;  a  tremor  af- 
fe£ls  the  heart  and  pulfe  ;  the  countenance  is  alternate- 
ly pale  and  red  ;  the  voice  is  fuppreficd  in  the  fauces  ; 
the  eyes  grow  dim  ;  cold  fweats  break  out;  fleep  ab- 
fents  itielf,  at  lead  until  the  morning  ;  the  fecretions 
H  h  2  become 
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beccme  dillurbed  ;  and  a  lofs  of  appetite,  a  heilk  fe- 
ver, melancholy,  or  peih:ips  niadnefs,  if  not  death,  con- 
Itiiutcs  the  fad  cataltrophe.  On  this  fabjetl  the  curi- 
ous may  confult  ^gineta,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  Oribat.  Sy- 
nop.  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  or  a  treatife  profeffedly  written  on 
love,  as  it  is  a  dillemper,  by  James  Ferrard,  Oxford, 
printed  164c. 

The  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  fimi- 
lar  to  each  other  in  the  affairs  of  love.  They  general- 
ly made  a  dilcovery  of  their  pallioii  by  writing  upon 
l-.ees,  walls,  doors,  &.C.  the  name  of  their  beloved. 
They  uluilly  decked  the  door  of  their  dulcinea  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  made  libations  of  wine  before  their 
houfes,  fprinkling  the  ports  with  the  fame  liquor,  as  ii" 
the  obje^  of  thetr  affedion  was  a  real  goddefs.  For  a 
man's  garland  to  be  untied,  and  for  a  woman  to  cam- 
pole  a  garland,  were  held  to  be  indubitable  indications 
sf  their  love. 

When  their  love  was  without  fuccefs,  they  ufed  fe- 
veral  arts  to  excite  affeftiorj  in  the  objeft  of  their  dc- 
fire.  They  had  recourfe  to  enchantrefies,  of  whom  the 
Tbeffalian  were  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  The  means 
made  ufe  of  were  moll  commonly  philtres  or  love  po- 
tions, the  operation  of  whicb  was  violent  and  danger- 
ous, and  frequently  deprived  fuch  as  drank  them  of  their 
reafon.  Some  of  the  mort  remarkable  ingredients  of 
which  they  were  compofed  were  :  the  hippomanes,  the 
iynx,  infefts  bred  from  pntrefaclion,  the  filh  remora, 
the  lizard,  brains  of  a  calf,  the  hairs  on  the  tip  of  a 
wolf's  tail,  his  fecret  parts,  the  bones  of  the  left  fide  of 
a  toad  eaten  with  ants,  the  blood  of  doves,  bones  of 
fnakes,  feathers  of  fcreech-owls,  twitted  cords  of  wool 
in  which  a  perfon  had  hanged  himfelf,  rags,  torches, 
teliques,  a  nsft  of  fwallows  buried  and  familhed  in  the 
earth,  bones  fnatched  from  hungry  bitches,  the  marrow 
of  a  boy  familhed  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  dried  human 
liver  ;  to  thefe  may  be  added  feveral  herbs  growing 
out  of  putrid  lubllances.  Such  were  the  ingredients  that 
entered  into  the  compoClion  of  that  infernal  draught  a 
/oiv  potion. 

But,  befides  the  philtres,  various  other  arts  were 
ufed  to  excite  love,  in  which  the  application  of  certain 
fubftances  was  to  have  a  magical  influence  on  the  per- 
fon againft  whom  they  levelled  their  fkill.  A  hyaena's 
udder  worn  under  the  left  arm,  they  fancied  would 
draw  the  affections  of  whatever  woman  they  Hxed 
their  eyes  upon.  That  fpecies  of  olives  called  ^rilv^x, 
and  barley-bran  made  up  into  a  nafte,  and  thrown  into 
the  fire,  they  thought  would  excite  the  flame  of  love. 
Flour  was  ufed  with  the  fame  intention.  Burning  lau- 
rel, and  melted  wax,  ^\ere  fuppofed  to  have  the  like 
effeft.  When  one  heart  was  to  be  hardened,  and  ano- 
ther mollified,  clay  and  wax  were.expofed  to  the  fame 
fire  together.  Images  of  wax  were  frequently  ufed,  re- 
prefenting  the  perfons  on  whom  they  vvilhed  to  make 
an  impreflion  ■,  and  whatever  was  done  to  the  fubftitute 
of  wax,  they  imagined  was  felt  by  the  perfon  repre- 
fented.  Enchanted  medicaments  were  often  fprinkled 
on  fome  part  of  the  houfe  where  the  perfon  refided. 
Love-pledges  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  fingular  ufe  and 
efficacy  :  thefe  they  placed  under  their  threfliold,  to 
preferve  the  affeftions  of  the  owner  from  wandering. 
Love-knots  were  of  fingular  power,  and  the  number 
three  was  particularly  obf.-rvtd  in  sU  they  did.  But 
no  good  elTea  was  expeftcd,  if  the  ufe  of  thefc  things 


ivas  not  attended  with   cliarms  cr  magical   verfts   and  Ic 
forms  of  words.     See  Macic. 

Having  mentioned  their  arts  of  exciting  love,  it  ^ 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice,  that  the  ancients  ima- 1— 
gincd,  that  love  excited  by  magic  may  be  allayed  by 
more  powerful  fpells  and  medicaments,  or  by  applying 
to  demons  more  powerful  than  thofe  who  had  been 
concerned  in  raifing  that  palTion.  But  love  infpired 
without  magic  had  no  cure ;  Apollo  himfelf  could  find 
no  remedy,  but  ciied  out 

Het  mihi  quod  nullis  amor  cjl  meilicahJis  herbis. 
The  antidotes  againft  love  were  generally  agnus  cajlus, 
which  has  the  power  of  weakening  the  generative  facul- 
ty ;  fprinkling  the  dull  in  which  a  mule  had  rolled  her- 
ielt  •,  tying  toads  in  the  hide  of  a  beaft  newly  fiain  ;  ap- 
plying amulets  of  minerals  or  herbs,  which  were  fup- 
poled  of  great  efficacy  in  other  cafes  ;  and  invoking  the 
affiftance  ol  the  inferior  deities.  Another  cure  for  love 
was  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Selemnus  ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  lover's  leap,  or  jumping  down 
from  the  Leucadian  promontory. 

LoFE-j-lplile.      See  SoLANt'M,  BoTAKY  Index. 

LOVENTINUM,  or  Luf.ktinum,  in  yjncicm  Geo- 
graphy, a  town  of  the  Demeta  in  Britain,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tuerobis  or  Tivy.  Suppofed  to  have 
bee:-,  afterwards  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  to 
have  flood  where  is  now  the  lake  called  Llin  Savatan 
in  Erecknocklhire. 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Leicefterfldre  in 
England,  no  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  fecond 
ton'n  in  the  county,  and  was  in  the  Saxons  time  a  royal 
village.  Its  market  is  on  Thurfday  ;  and  its  fairs  are 
on  April  25th,  M.'.y  28th,  Auguft  ifl,  and  Novem- 
ber 2d.  It  has  a  large  church,  and  a  free  Ichool ;  be- 
fides a  charity  fchool  tor  80  boys,  and  another  for  20 
girls.  It  has  been  very  much  reduced  by  fires  ;  but 
is  flill  a  very  agreeable  town,  with  rich  meadow.ground, 
on  the  foife,  which  runs  here  almoft  parallel  with  the 
river  Soar.  The  new  canal  has  made  the  coal  trade 
here  verv  extenfive. 

LOU'GHBRICKLAND,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  UUler,  58 
miles  from  Dublin.  The  name  fignihes  the  lake  of 
•Cat  fpeciled  trout  ;  and  it  was  fo  called  from  a  lake  near 
it,  which  abounds  with  thole  fifli.  It  confifts  of  one 
broad  llreet,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  parifti  church, 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Dr  Taj  lor  when  bilhop  of 
Dromore,  foon  after  the  Reftoration.  The  linen  manu- 
fadlure  is  carried  on  here  very  extenfively  ;  and  the 
town  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  the  turnpike  road  from 
Dublin  to  Eelfaft  pafling  near  it. 

LOUGHDERG,  anciently  Derg-ahhan,  i.  e.  "the 
river  of  the  \\oody  morafs,"  from  a  river  whieh  iffues 
out  of  this  lake.  This  lough  is  fituated  in  the  county 
of  Donegal  and  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  and  is 
famous  for  having  in  it  the  ifland  that  contains  St 
Patrick's  purgatory,  which  is  a  narrow  little  cell, 
hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  in  which  a  man  could 
fcarce  ftand  upiight.  There  is  alio  a  lake  of  this 
name  fituated  between  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Tipperarv. 

LOUGH-NEAGH,  a  loch  or  lake  of  Ireland,  fi- 
tuated in  the  counties  of  Armagh,   Down,  Derry,  and 
Antrim,   and  prcvinee  of  Ulfler.     It   is  the  largeft  in 
Europe, 
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Europe,  ihofe  of  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  RutTia,  and 
tlu.t  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  excepted  ;  bei:ig  20 
miles  long  and  15  broad.  The  area  of  this  lake  is 
<  computed  to  be  100,000  acres.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a  healing  virtue ;  and  like-.vife  for  petrifying  wood, 
which  is  not  only  found  in  the  water  but  in  the  adja- 
cent foil  at  a  confiderable  depth.  On  its  fhores  fe- 
\^ral  beautiful  gems  have  been  difcovered.  Its  an- 
cient name  was  Loch  Eac/in,  or  Lcch-Ncach,  from  !och, 
"  a  lake,"  and  Neach,  "  wonderful,  divine,  or  emi- 
nent." Its  petrifying  powers  are  not  inllantaneous,  as 
feveral  of  the  ancients  have  fuppofed,  but  require  a 
long  feries  of  ages  to  bring  them  to  perfeflion,  and 
appear  to  be  occafioaed  by  a  fine  mud  or  fand,  which 
infinuates  itfclf  into  the  pares  of  the  wood,  and  which 
in  procefs  of  time  becomes  hard  like  ftone.  On  the 
borders  of  this  lake  is  Shane's  caftle,  the  elegant  feat 
of  Lord  O'Neil.  Dr  Smyth  feems  to  doubt  whether 
the  healing  quality  in  this  lake  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
one  fide  of  it,  called  theji/hing-bant ;  and  he  informs  us, 
that  this  virtue  was  difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  in  the  inllance  of  the  fon  of  one  Mr  Cunningham, 
who  had  an  n-//  wh^ch  run  on  him  in  eight  or  ten 
places  ;  and  notuithftanding  all  applications,  fccraed 
incurable  :  at  length  he  was  perfectly  healed,  after 
bathing  in  this  lough  about  eight  days.  Hence  that  wri- 
ter gives  us  another  derivation  of  ihe  name  Loch-Ncach, 
fthich  (he  fays)  feems  to  hisn  to  hint  at  this  quality, 
Neafg  or  Neas,  in  Iriih,  fignifying  a  fore  or  ulcer,"  which 
might  not  improbably  be  corrupted  into  NcCgh;  Hence 
he  apprehends,  this  lake  was  remarked  at  a  much  earlier 
period  for  its  healing  property.  As  to  its  petrifying 
power,  it  is  mentioned  by  Xenius,  a  writer  of  the  9th 
century,  who  fays,  "  Eft  aliud  ftagnum  quod  facit  lig- 
na  durefcere  ^n  lapides.  Homines  autera  findunt  lig- 
na,  et  poftquam  formaverunt,  projiciunt  in  ftagnum,  et 
manent  in  eoufque  ad  caput  anni,  ct  in  capite  anni  lapis 
invenitur  ;  et  vocatur  ftagnum  Luch-Echac/i.''''  Lough- 
Neach  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Sieffington. 
LOUGH-STRANGFORD,  a  lake  of  "Ireland, 
fituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and  province  of  Ul- 
fter.  It  takes  its  prefent  name  from  a  fmall  port- 
town  called  Slrangfort^,  feated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
narrow  entrance  into  the  fea.  It  was  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Lough-Cone  or  Lough-Coyne.  It  is  a 
deep  bay  or  inlet  of  the  fea,  about  17  milts  long  and 
four  or  five  broad  ;  it  goes  weft  as  far  as  Dovvnpatrick, 
and  north  as  far  as  Comber  and  Newton,  and  by 
computation  covers  25,775  acres,  Iriih  plantation 
meafure.  It  abounds  with  excellent  fifli,  particularly 
fmelts  j  and  off  the  bar  there  is  a  periodical  herring 
filliery  in  or  about  Auguif.  The  bar  or  entrance 
into  this  lough  is  about  three  miles  below  Strang- 
ford.  Tliere  is  a  long  rock  at  the  entrance  in  the 
middle  of  the  paflage,  dangerous  to  ftrangers  on  ac- 
count of  the  current  ;  yet  there  is  a  broad  paffagc  on 
either  fide,  and  deep  water.  The  current  here  is  very 
ftrong  and  rapid,  running  at  the  rate  of  C\k  or  feren 
miles  an  hour.  There  are  but  few  veffels  ftiat  go 
higher  up  than  Strangford.  A  good  many  veflels 
bound  up  the  Channel  put  in  here,  if  the  wind  is  un- 
favourable to  their  paflage.  The  illands  in  this  lake 
are  numerous ;  Doftor  Boat  enumerates  them  at  260. 
But  from  an  aflual  furvey,  made  at  the  time  Dr  Smyth 
wrote  his  hillory  of  that  county,  it  appears,  there  are 
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54  iflands  frnall  and  great,  knoivn  by  particular  names,    1a-i\; 
and  ma:-.y   others  naratlefs  ;    the  contents  of  thefe  54  t-umfiana. 
iflands    added    together  amount    to  954  acres    and    a         ' 
half.     The  great    and  profitable    manufaifture    carried 
on  in  thefe  itlands,  and  the  fiat  ftony  coafts  furround- 
ing  the  lake,    is  the  burning  of    fea-weed  into   telp, 
which  employs  a  number  of  hands,  and  has  been  com- 
puted to  produce    to  the    feveral    proprietors    a   neat 
profit  of  loool.  per  annum  and  upwards..    Four  of  the 
iflands  here   are  called  Sivan  ijlands,  from  the  number 
of  fwans  that  frequent  them. 

LOUIS,  or  St  Louis,  Knights  of,  the  name  of  a 
military  order  in  France,  inftituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1693.  Their  colours  were  of  a  flame  colour,  and  paG 
from  left  to  right  ;  the  king  was  their  grand  mafter. 
There  were  in  it  eight  great  croifes,  and  24  comman- 
ders ;  the  number  of  knights  was  not  limited.  At  the 
time  of  their  inftitution,  the  king  charged  his  revenue 
^vith  a  fund  of  900,000  livres  for  the  penfions  of  the 
commanders  and  knights. 

Louis,  Lewis,  Louis  d''or,  or  Leicidore,  a  French 
coin,  firft  ftruck  in  1640,  underthe  reign  of  Louis  XIU, 
and  which  has  now  a  confiderable  currency.  See 
MoKEY-ra/Vr. 

LOUISIANA,  formerly  a  Spanifh  province  of  N. 
America,  now  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  ealVby  the  Miiriflippi,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico,  and  on 
the  north  by  boundaries  which  have  not  been  defined. 
It  is  interfered  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  Roman 
Catholics.  They  are  chiefly  the  defcendants  of  the 
French  and  Canadians  ;  but  in  'difierent  lettlements  of 
this  extenfive  country  there  are  likevviie  to  be  met  with 
the  defcendants  of  people  from  Germany,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  Acadians  and  Americans.  The  population 
in  1785,  when  a  cenfus  was  taken,  amounted  to  more 
than  50,000  foul;  ;  but  different  authors  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  much  below  the  proper  eftiniate,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  population  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  country.  According  to  another  eftimate 
there  are  89,970.  The  inhabitants  have  often  attempt- 
ed to  cultivate  the  fugar  caiic,  but  they  found  the  cli- 
mate rather  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  that  plant. 
They  chiefly  export  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  beans,  myrtle, 
wax,  and  lumber.  But  if  the  climate  is  unfriendly  to 
the  fugar-cane,  it  is  faid  to  be  favourable  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  garden 
vegetables.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Loui- 
fiana  in  i8o2is  faid  to  have  amounted  102,158,000 
dollars,  and  of  the  imports  to  about  342,000  dollars 
above  that  fura. 

There  are  but  few  domefiic  manufaftures  of  any  im- 
portance in  Louifiana,  but  fuch  cf  the  inhabitants  as 
are  denominated  Acadians,  manufafture  fome  cotton 
into  quilts  and  cottonades  ;  and  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  province,  thofe  planters  who  are  poor,  are  in  the 
habit  of  fpinning  cloth  mixed  with  wool  for  the  ufe  of 
the  negroes.  In  the  parilh  of  Iberville  there  is  a  ma- 
chine for  fpinning  cotton,  and  another  in  the  Opeloufas, 
but  neither  of  them  very  extenfive  ;  a  confiderable  ma- 
nufacture of  cordage,  twelve  diftilleries  for  making  taf- 
fia,  and  a  fugar  refinery  which  manufaftures  about 
200,000  lbs.  of  loaf  fugar  annually.  The  trade  by 
fea  is  confiderable,  for  in  the  year  1802  there  entered 
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1-  the  liver  IMilTiflippi  268  vefiels  of  all  derciiptions,  one 
''  of  wliich  belonged  to  France,  97  to  Spain,  and  170  to 
America ;  and  265  failed  from  the  Miirui'ippi  in  the 
fame  year,  three  of  which  belonged  to  France,  104  to 
Spain,  and  158  to  America.  The  coafting  trade  is 
alio  confiderable  from  Penfacola,  Mobille,  and  the 
creeks  and  rivers  falling  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  from 
whence  (hip  timber,  charcoal,  lime,  pitch  and  tar,  are 
conveyed  to  New  Orleans,  in  which  about  500  floops 
and  fchooners  from  eight  to  50  tons  are  frequently  em- 
ployed. 

A  return  of  the  militia  of  Louifiana  was  made  by 
the  baron  of  Carondelet  to  the  court  of  Spain,  which 
made  them  amount  to  1 0,340  men  ;  but  in  this  elH- 
mate  were  included  feveral  companies  of  volunteers, 
negroes,  and  even  companies  of  privileged  horfe,  or  ca- 
valry. There  are  not  above  930  native  Indians  in  this 
vaft  country,  fome  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  fettJers 
as  boatmen  on  the  Red  river,  and  much  elleemed  for 
their  friendlhip  to  the  whites,  for  their  bravery  and 
generofity. 

The  fortifications  which  have  been  erefled  in  Louifi- 
ana fcarcely  merit  our  attention.  Foit  St  Louis  is  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  a  handful  of  troops; 
Baton  Rouge  is  extremely  ill  conftru6led,  and  contains 
aliout  ;;o  men;  Fort  Plaquemines,  about  12  leagues 
from  the  fea,  is  an  irregular  work  built  of  bricks,  and 
badly  conftrufted,  on  the  eaft  fule  of  the  river  Miffiflip- 
pi,  having  a  ditch  in  front  of  the  river,  and  defended 
on  the  lower  fide  by  a  deep  creek.  It  is  defencelefs  be- 
hind, as  thofe  by  whom  it  was  erefted  had  placed  too 
much  confidence  in  the  fwampinefs  of  the  ground, 
which  is  every  day  growing  harder.  It  vvould  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  take  it  by  efcalade,  for  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  people  it  is  faft  falling  into  ruins.  The 
Imall  redoubt  called  Fort  Bourbon,  is  generally  under 
the  command  of  a  ferjeant,  with  a  very  fmall  company. 
Should  a  velfcl  attempt  10  pafs  without  fending  a  boat 
on  Ihore,  (he  would  be  inllantly  fired  upon. 

When  Louifiana  was  firft  ceded  to  Spain,  it  preferr- 
ed many  of  the  regulations  peculiar  to  France  ;  but  the 
province  afterwards  came  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  the  ordinances  formed  exprefsly  for  the 
colonv.  The  governor's  court  has  a  civil  and  military 
jurifdifticn  throughout  the  province.  That  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  has  the  fame  extent  in  civil  cafes 
only.  There  are  two  alcades,  whofe  jurifdiftion,  civil 
and  criminal,  extends  through  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  five  leagues  around  it,  where  the  parties  have  no 
fticro  tuiliiar,  or  military  privilege  ;  thofe  who  have 
can  transfer  their  caufes  to  the  governor.  The  tribunal 
of  the  alcade  provincial  nas  cognizance  of  criminal 
caufes,  where  offences  are  committed  in  the  country,  or 
when  the  criminal  takes  refuge  there,  and  in  other  ipe- 
cificd  cafes.  The  ecclefiaftical  tribunal  has  jurifdiclion 
in  all  matters  refpefling  the  church. 

There  are  no  colleges  in  Louifiana,  and  but  one  pub- 
lic fchool,  which  is  at  New  Orleans,  the  mafters  of 
which  receive  their  falary  from  the  king.  They  teach 
nothing  but  the  Spanilh  language,  and  there  are  a  few 
private  fchools  for  the  benefit  of  children.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  more  than  one-Lilf  of  the  inhabitants 
are  fuppofed  qualified  to  read  and  write,  and  of  thefe 
it  is  faid  that  not  above  200  are  capable  of  doing  it 
well. 


The  cler;;y  ccnfiA  of  a  biihop,  who  does  not  refide  t.oui(ias3 
in  the  province,  and   whofe   falary   of  4000  dollars   is     ^    ". 
charged  on  the  revenue  of  certain  biitopilcs  in  Mexico  .' 

and  Cuba  ;  two  canons  have  each  a  iaiury  of  600  dol- 
lars ;  and  2;  curates,  five  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
and  20  for  as  many  country  pariilies,  who  receive  about 
400  dollars  each.  Thefe  ialaries,  exclufive  of  that  of 
the  bidiop,  are  paid  by  the  treafury  at  New  Orleans, 
and  their  annual  amount  has  been  eltimated  at  13,000 
dollars. 

Inftead  of  paying  local  taxes,  each  inhabitant  is 
bound  to  make  and  repair  roads,  bridges,  and  embank- 
ments through  his  own  land.  A  duty  of  fix  per  cent, 
is  payable  at  the  cuftomhoufe,  on  the  transfer  of  (hip- 
ping. It  is  afcertained  upon  the  lum  the  buyer  and 
(eller  declare  to  be  the  real  confideration.  As  no  oath 
is  required  from  either,  they  feldom  report  more  than 
half  the  price.  Two  per  cent,  is  payable  on  legacies 
and  inheritances,  coming  from  collater£!s,  and  exceed- 
ing 2000  dollars  ;  four  per  cent,  on  legacies  given  to 
perfons  who  are  not  relatives  of  the  tellator.  A  tr.x  on 
civil  employments,  if  their  falaries  exceed  300  doliais. 
A  tax  is  levied  of  4JO  dollars  per  annum  for  licenfes  to 
fell  liquors,  and  fix  per  cent,  on  all  imports  and  ex- 
ports, \vhich  amounts  to  about  i  20,coo  collars,  while 
the  amount  of  all  the  other  taxes  does  not  exceed  6co3 
dollars. 

The  expences  of  the  government  of  Louifiana  are 
faid  to  amount  to  650,000  dollars,  to  pay  which  there 
are  400,000  dollars  feiit  annually  from  Vera  Cruz,  in 
confequcnce  of  which  deficiency  the  debt  is  faid  at  pre- 
fent  to  amount  to  450,000  dollars,  bearing  no  interell, 
and  depreciated  30  per  cent. 

Soon  after  Louifiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
there  were  two  focieties  eftablilhed  for  the  promotion 
of  fcience  and  literature,  one  of  them  at  New  Orleans, 
and  another  at  Natchez.  The  former  deilgns  to  pub- 
li(h  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  purpofe  of  difiunng  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  amufe  the  readers 
of  it  with  a  variety  of  ufeful  fubjefls.  The  latter, 
which  was  eflablilbed  in  1803,  called  the  MiiTilTippi 
Society  for  the  Acquirement  and  DiSemination  of  ufe- 
ful Knowledge,  confifts  of  near  40  members,  and  has 
correfpondents  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  American  government  has  granted  it  a  charter  of 
incorporation. 

LOUSE.     See  Pediculus,  Evtomology  Iniiex. 

LOUSY  DISEASE.     See  Medicink  Index. 

LOUTH,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire  in  England,  1 56 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a  town  corporate ;  and 
one  of  the  handfomeft  and  gayeft  in  the  county,  there 
being  in  it  not  only  frequent  afiemblies,  concerts.  Sic. 
but  even  mafquerades.  Here  are  feveral  handfome 
houfcs.  From  hence  there  is  a  canal  to  the  fea  at 
Tilney,  about  eight   miles.      Befides  a   charily  fchool  , 

for  40  children,  it  has  a  free  fchool  founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  with  a  large  church,  and  a  fine  (leeple, 
which  fome  think  is   as  high  as  Grantham  fpire,  which  I 

is  288  feet. 

LouTll,  a  county  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Ireland, 
which  extends  in  the  form  of  a  bow  or  half-moon,  on 
the  fide  of  the  ocean,  being  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by 
the  county  of  Eaft  Meath,  on  the  north-weft  by  Mo- 
tiHghan,  on  the  north  by  Armagh,  and  on  the  north- 
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ft   by   tiie  bay   of  Carllngford,  wbich  parts  it  from     by  this  circumdaiice,    being  almoft   depopulatcJ 


^  the  county  of  Duivii  :  it  is  watered  by  feveral  fmall 
vers  which  fall  into  the  fea  ;  and  its  fouth  frontiers  are 
ivatercd  by  the  river  Boyne.  Its  chief  towns  are  Dun- 
dalk  and  Carlingford  ;  unlefs  we  include  Drogbeda,  a 
part  whereof  is  in  this  county.  It  is  the  fmaileft 
county  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  very  fertile  and  plealant, 
and  abounding  with  many  remains  of  antiquities, 
of  which  Mr  Wright,  in  his  Louthiana,  has  given  a 
very  ample  deicription.  It  contains  111,180  IriPn 
plantation  acres,  50  parilhes,  five  baronies,  and  five 
boroughs;  and  forineily  returned  10  members  to  par- 
liament :  it  is  about  22  miles  long,  and  14  broad. 

LcuTH,    a  town    in    the   above    county,   having    a 
yearly  fair. 

LOUVAIN,  a  city  In  the  Auarian  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Brabant,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river 
Dyle,  in  a  plentiful  and  agreeable  country.     The  walls 
are  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  they 
include  feveral   fields  and  vineyards.     The  caftle  fiands 
on  a  high  hill,   furrounded   with  fine  gardens,   and  has 
a  charming  profpedl   all  over  the  countrj-.     This  town 
contains  nine  market  places,  14  water-mills,  I  26  ftreets, 
16  ftone  bridges,  and  feveral  handfomc  palaces.     The 
townhoufe  is   a   venerable  o'd  building,  adorned  with 
ftatues  on  the  outfide ;  and  the  churches  are  very  hand- 
fome,  particularly  the  collegiate  church  of  St   Peter  ; 
but  the  principal  ornament   is  the  univerfity,  founded 
only  in  1426   by  John  [V.  duke  of  Brabant,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Pope  Martin  V.      It  contains  about  40 
colleges,  four  of  which  are  called   Pei/agog/a.     There 
is  in  the  number    alfo    an   Englilh    college  of   friars- 
preachers,  which  owes  its  eftablilhment  to  the  liberali- 
ties of  Cardinal    Philip  Howard,  brother  to  the   duke 
of  No-folk,   who,   before   he  was   raifed  to   the  purple, 
had   been   private   chaplain  to  Queen   Catherine,   con- 
icrt  to   Charles  II.     The  Irilh  have   likewife  a  femi- 
nary,  erecled  in  part  under  the  care  of  Eugenius  Mat- 
theus,  titular  archbiihop  of  Dublin,   anno  1623,  ivhich 
receives    its    appointments    from    the    Propaganda    at 
Rome.      Beiides  the  above,  there  are  two  convents  for 
the  Irilh,  one  of  Recolleds  and   the  other  of  Domini- 
cans, where  divinity  and  the  mathefis  are  taught.    In  the 
laft  century  the  number  of  fchotars  exceeded  4000  ;  but 
in  the  year    1744  the  inhabitants  amounted  to   12,000, 
including   2000  ftudents  only. — At  the    beginning  of 
the   14th  century,  under   John    III.  it   flocrilhed  con- 
fiderably  in  the    raanufaflure  of  woollen  cloth  :    400 
houfes  were  then  occupied  by  fubftantial  clothiers,  who 
^ave  employrher.t  to  an   incredible  number  of  weavers, 
lb  great,  it  is  faid,  that  a  bell  was  lung  to  prevent  any 
injuries  which  the  children  in  the  ftreet  might  receive 
from  the  crowd  and  hurry  on  their  returning  from  work. 
In    1382,  thefe  weavers,  however,  took  up  arms,  and 
rebelled    againft    their    fovereign    Prince    Wencellaus, 
throwing  from  the  windows  of  the  town  hall  17  of  the 
aldermen  and  counfellors,  and  afterwards  proceeded   to 
lay  waile  great  part  of  Brabant  ;  but  being  belieged 
and  reduced  to  great  extremities,  they  fubraiffively  im- 
plored his  clemency  •,  which  was  granted  after  the  exe- 
cution   of   fome    of   the    principal    ringleaders.     The 
weavers,  the  chief  infligators  to  this  revolt,  were  ba- 
nifhed,  the  greater  part  of  whom  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land ;  where  they  firfl  introduced,  or  at  leaft  augment- 
ed very  much,  the  vicoUcn  manufaflure.     The  town, 


univerfity  was  elfablilheJ  to  fupply  in  foaic  laeafure  the 
lofs  of  the  rebellious  clothiers.  Since  that  time  the  , 
manufaflure  gradually  declined,  no  cloth  of  any  ac- 
count being  made  there  at  prefent.  This  impolitic 
iiep  of  the  duke  Wencellaus  fent  trcafures  to  England, 
through  the  hands  of  thofe  exiled  people  :  an  import- 
ant klTon  to  governors,  that  they  ihould  deal  with 
great  precaution  refpeding  fueh  ufeful  members  of  the 
community.  Upon  the  ruins  of  thefe  looms  was  form- 
ed the  cloth  manuTaclure  of  Limbourg,  \vhicli  is  car- 
ried on  with  good  advantage  to  this  day.  There  is  yec 
Handing  at  Loavain  part  of  the  old  drapers-hall,  now 
converted  into  four  public  fchools,  where  leftures  in 
divinity,  philofophy,  law,  and  phylic,  are  given,  and 
the  public  acts  are  made.  Adjoining  to  the  fchools 
is  the  univerfity  library,  which  altogether  compofe 
a  large  pile  of  building.  Over  the  door  of  the  chief 
entrance  we  read  tliefe  words,  Sapienlia  (edificn-^jit  f,bi 
du7num.  The  principal  church  is  collegiate,  dedicated  tu 
St  Peter,  which  had  formerly  three  very  large  towers 
with  elevated  fpires,  one  confiderably  higher  than  the 
two  collaterals;  thefe  were  blown  down  in  the  year  re- 
corded by  this  chronogra.m,  oMnIa  CaDVnt.  From 
the  name  of  this  church  the  burghers  have  acquired 
the  nickname  of  Petermen,  whofe  anceftors  having  cloth- 
ed the  back  by  a  noble  v/oollen  manufailure,  the  mo- 
dem Petermen  now  compofe  an  ignoble  mixture  for  the 
belly,  called  after  them  Peterman  beer,  a  fort  of  whitilh 
muddy  ale,  which  they  notwithftanding  fend  in  large 
quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  Hol- 
land, by  the  canals.  Louvain  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  province,  long  before  Eruffels  had  any  claim  to 
that  title.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  after- 
wards loft,  and  retaken  in  1 794.  E.  Long.  4.  40.  N. 
Lat.  51.12. 

LOUYS,  or  Louis,  "John,  an  engraver  of  con- 
fiderable  eminence,  who  flourilhed  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  According  to  Bafan  he  was  a 
native  of  Flandtrs.  He  learned  the  art  of  engraving 
from  Peter  Soutman,  at  the  time  that  Suyderhoef  ftu- 
died  under  the  fame  mafter  ;  and  his  cfual  ftyle  of  en- 
graving bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  his  ma/ler's. 
One  of  his  beil  prints  is  Diana,  with  her  nymphs,  re- 
poung  after  the  chafe  ;  a  middling-fized  plate,  length- 
wife,  from  Rubens. 

LOW-BELL,  in  birding,  a  name  given  to  a  bell,  by 
means  of  which  they  take  birds  in  the  night,  in  opeti 
champaign  countries,  and  among  ftubble,  in  Octo- 
ber. The  method  is  to  go  out  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night  in  a  ftiU  evening,  when  the  air  is  mild  and  the 
moon  does  n&t  fliine.  The  low-bell  Ihould  be  of  a  deep 
and  hollow  found,  and  of  fuch  a  fiza  that  a  man  may 
conveniently  carry  it  in  one  hand.  The  perfon  v.ho 
carries  it  is  to  make  it  toll  all  the  way  he  goes,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  that  manner  in  which  the  bell  on 
the  neck  of  a  ftieep  tolls  as  it  goes  on  and  feeds. 
There  mull  alio  be  a  box  made  like  a  large  lanthorn, 
about  a  foot  fquare,  and  lined  with  tin,  but  with  one 
fide  opc/i.  Two  or  three  great  lights  are  to  be  let  ia 
tliis ;  and  the  box  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  perfon 's  brcaft, 
witli  the  open  fide  forwards,  fo  that  the  light  may  be 
caft  forward  to  a  great  diftance.  It  will  fpread  as  it 
goes  out  of  the  box  ;  and  will  dillinftly  fliow  to  the  per- 
lon  that  carries  it  whatever  there  is  in  the  large  fpace 
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of  ground  over  which  it  extends,  and  conrequcntly  all 
the  birds  tliat  rood  upon  the  ground.  'I'uo  perfons 
muft  follow  him  who  carries  the  hex  and  bell,  one  on 
each  fide,  fo  as  not  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  light 
to  fliow  themfelves.  Each  of  thefe  is  to  have  a  hand- 
net  of  about  three  or  four  feet  fquare,  fallened  to  a  long 
ttick  or  pole  ;  and  on  whicliever  fide  any  bird  is  feen 
at  roort,  the  perfon  who  is  neareft  is  to  lay  his  net 
over  it,  and  take  it  with  as  little  noife  as  poflible. 
When  the  net  Is  over  the  bird,  the  perfon  who  laid  it 
is  not  to  he  in  a  hurry  to  take  the  bird,  but  muft  ftay 
till  he  who  carries  the  light  is  got  beyond  it,  that  the 
motions  may  not  be  difcovered.  The  blaze  of  the 
light  and  the  noife  of  the  bell  terrify  and  amaze  the 
birds  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  remain  ftill  to  be 
taken  ;  bat  the  people  who  are  about  the  work  raulf 
keep  the  greateft  quiet  and  ftillnefs  that  may  be. 

'Some  people  are  fond  of  going  on  this  fcheme 
alone.  The  perfon  then  fixes  the  light  box  to  his 
brealf.  and  carries  the  bell  in  one  hand  and  the  net 
in  the  other  ;  the  net  in  this  cafe  may  be  foraewhat 
fmaller,  atid  the  handle  fliorter.  When  more  than 
one  are  out  at  a  time,  it  is  always  proper  to  carry  a 
gun  ;  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fpy  a  bare  when 
on  this  expedition. 

LOW,  East,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
231  miles  from  London,  in  the  port  road  from  Ply- 
mouth. It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription, 
made  a  corporation  by  charter  of  Q^ueen  Elizabeth, 
confiding  of  nine  burgefles  (one  of  whom  is  yearly 
chofen  mayor),  a  recorder,  aldermen,  &c.  ;  and  the 
mayor,  magifirates,  and  freemen,  who  are  about  68, 
choofe  the  members  of  parliament.  This  being  a  ma- 
nor of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  fettled  by  King 
William  on  Lord  Somers,  and  is  now  held  by  the  cor- 
poration at  the  fee-farm  rent  of  20s.  a-year.  It  is  feat- 
ed  pretty  commodioufly  on  a  creek  of  the  fea,  over 
which  there  is  a  large  flone  bridge,  fupportsd  by  1 5 
arches,  which  leads  to  Weft  Low,  {landing  between 
two  hills.  The  chief  benefit  which  the  inhabitants 
■have  is  in  their  filhery.  Here  is  a  battery  of  four 
guns  and  a  fmall  chapel. 

Lcir,  Wefi,  called  alfo  Port  Pigham,  a  town  of 
Cornwall,  divided  from  Eatl  Low  by  a  ftone  bridge 
of  1 5  arches  over  the  river  Low,  from  whence  both 
towns  receive  their  name,  as  the  river  does  from  the 
lownefs  of  its  current  between  its  high  banks.  The 
corporation,  by  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  confifls 
of  1 2  burgeffes,  one  of  whom  is  annually  chofen 
mayor,  and,  with  the  other  burgeffes,  has  power  to 
choofe  a  fteward.  Its  members,  v\hom  it  has  fent  to 
parliament  ever  fince  the  6th  of  Edward  VI.  are  eleft- 
cd  by  the  corporation  and  freemen,  ^vlio  are  about 
6c.  There  was  a  chapel  of  eafe  here  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
town -hall  ;  and  the  town  lying  in  the  parlfh  of  Tal- 
land,  the  people  go  thither  to  church.  There  is  a 
pretty  little  harbour  here  ;  near  the  mouth  of  which 
is  a  fmall  idand  called  St  George's,  which  abounds 
with  fea  pies.  The  river  here  is  navigable  for  veffels 
of  100  tons. 

LOWER,  Richard,  an  eminent  Engllfli  phyfician 
in  the  I7lh  century,  was  born  in  C<  rnwall,  and  edu- 
cated at  Weilminfier  fchool  and  Oxford.  He  entered 
on  the  phyfic  line  ;    and  praflifed  tinder  Dr  Thomas 


Willis,  whom  he  inftrufled  in  fame  parts  of  anatomy,  I-oiveiTng, 
efpecially  when  the  latter  was  writing  his  Cerebri  jina-  Lcnvth. 
tome.  He,  with  Dr  Willis,  in  1674,  difcovered  the  "~~"V~~ 
medicinal  waters  at  Alhop  in  Northamptonlhire  j 
which,  upon  their  recommendation,  became  very  much 
frequented.  In  1 666  he  followed  Dr  Willis  to  Lon- 
don ;  pracSlifed  phyfic  under  him  ;  and  became  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  College  of  Phvficians. 
In  1669  he  publilhed  his  TraflatU!  de  Corde ;  and,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Dr  Willis  in  1675,  he  was  efleemed 
the  moll  eminent  phyfician  in  London.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Popilh  plot  in  1678,  fays  Mr 
Wood  in  his  Athen(r  Oxonienjis,  he  clofed  with  the 
Whigs,  fuppofing  that  party  would  carry  all  before 
them  i  but,  being  millaken,  he  loll  his  credit  and 
practice.      He  died  in  1691. 

LOWERING,  among  diftillers,  a  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  debafing  the  ftrength  of  any  fpirituous 
liquor,  by  mixing  water  with  it.  The  ftandard  and 
marketable  price  of  thefe  liquors  is  fixed  in  regard  to 
a  certain  ftrength  in  them  called  proof ;  this  is  that 
ftrength  which  makes  them,  when  ftiaken  in  a  phial  or 
poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  retain  a  froth  or 
crown  of  bubbles  for  fome  time.  In  this  ftate,  fpirits 
confirt  of  about  half  pure  or  totally  inflammable  fpirit, 
and  half  water  ;  and  if  any  foreign  or  home  fpirits  are 
to  be  expofed  to  fale,  and  are  found  to  have  that 
proof  wanting,  fcarcc  any  body  will  buy  it  till  it  has 
been  diftilled  again  and  brought  to  that  ftrength  ;  and 
if  it  is  above  that  ftrength,  the  proprietor  ufually  adds 
water  to  it  to  bring  it  down  to  that  ftandard.  See  the 
article  Proof. 

There  is  another  kind  of  lowering  among  the  re- 
tailers of  fpirituous  liquors  to  the  vulgar,  by  reducing 
it  under  the  ftandard  proof.  Whoever  has  the  art  of 
doing  this  without  deftroying  the  bubble  proof,  which 
is  eafily  done  by  means  of  fome  addition  that  gives  a 
greater  tenacity  to  the  parts  of  the  fpirits,  will  de- 
ceive all  that  judge  by  this  proof  alone.  In  this  cafe, 
the  beft  ivay  to  judge  of  liquors  is  by  the  eye  and 
tongue,  and  efpecially  by  the  inftrument  called  Hy- 
drometer. 

LOWTH,  William,  D.  D.  a  learned  divine,  born 
at  London  in  1661,  was  the  fon  of  an  apothecary,  and 
took  his  degrees  at  Oxford.  His  eminent  worth  and 
learning  recommended  him  to  Dr  Mew  biihop  of 
Wincheller,  who  made  hira  his  chaplain,  gave  him 
two  livings  in  Hampfhire,  and  conferred  on  hira  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchefter.  He  acquired 
an  unufual  (liare  of  critical  learning.  Thus  fituated 
in  life,  the  labours  of  Mr  Lowth  appear  to  have  been 
flriflly  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  province, 
and  applied  folely  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  func- 
tion :  yet,  in  order  that  he  might  acquit  himfelf  the 
better  in  theology,  he  had  purlued  his  ftudies  with  a 
more  general  and  extenfive  view.  Few  were  more 
deeply  verfed  in  critical  learning  ■,  there  I)eing  fcarcely 
any  ancient  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  profane  or  eccle- 
fiaftical,  efpecially  the  latter,  but  what  he  had  read 
with  accuracy,  conllantly  accompanying  his  reading 
with  critical  and  philological  remarks.  Of  his  col- 
leftions  in  this  way  he  was  upon  all  occafions  very 
communicative.  Hence  his  notes  on  Clemens  Alexan- 
dnnm,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Pfjtter's  edition 
of  that  father.  Hsnce  his  remarks  on  'jofcphus,  com- 
municated 
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niK'.ilcateJ  to  Hudfon  for  his  ediiiorv,  anJ  acknow- 
li;dged  in  tlie  preface  ;  as  alfo  tliofe  larger  and  iiore 
nuTisrous  aiinotatiorts  on  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hillorians, 
infertcd  in  ReaJing''s  edition  of  them  at  Cambridge. 
Tl:e  aiilhor  of  Bihlio'.heca  Bihlka  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  fame  kind  of  affillance.  Chandler,  late  hiihop 
of  Durham,  while  engaged  in  his  "  Defence  of  Chrilli- 
anity,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  a- 
gainil  the  Dlfcoarfc  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of 
the  Chiillian  Religion,"  and  in  his  "  Vindication  of 
the  Defence,  in  anfwer  to  The  Scheme  of  Literal 
Prophecy  confiJered,"  held  a  conftant  correlpondence 
with  him,  and  confulted  him  upon  many  difficulties 
that  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  that  work.  The  moft 
valuable  part  of  his  character  was  that  which  leaft  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  private  and  re- 
tired part,  that  of  the  good  Chriftian  and  the  ufeful 
parifli  prieil.  His  piety,  his  diligence,  his  hofpitali- 
ty  and  beneficence,  rendered  his  life  highly  exem- 
plary, and  greatly  enforced  his  public  exhortations. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Pitt,  Efq. 
of  Blandford,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons  and  three 
daughters.  (See  the  next  article).  He  died  in  1732, 
and  was  boried  by  hi^  own  orders  in  the  churchyard 
at  Buriton.  He  publilhed,  i.  A  Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Authority  and  Infpiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Telfanicnts  ;  2.  Directions  for  the  profitable  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  3.  Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
phets ;  and  other  works. 

LowTH,  Robert,  D.  D.  fecond  fon  of  the  preced- 
ing Dr  William  Lowth,  and  birtiop  fiicceffively  of 
St  David's,  Oxford,  and  London,  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  November  1710,  probably  at  Buriton  in  the 
county  of  Hants.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Winchefter  college,  where  his  fchool  ex- 
ercifes  were  diftinguilhed  by  uncommon  elegance  ; 
and  having  refided  the  requifite  number  of  years  in 
that  feminary,  in  1730  he  fucceeded  on  the  founda- 
tion at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  June  8.  1737.  Though  his  abilities  muft 
have  been  known  to  thole  with  whom  he  was  conneJl- 
ed,  he  was  not  forward  to  appear  before  the  world  as  a 
writer.  At  Oxford  he  continued  many  years  improv- 
ing his  talents,  with  little  notice  from  the  great,  and 
with  preferment  fo  fraall  as  to  have  at  prefent  efcaped 
the  dilnn£l  recoUeflion  of  fome  of  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  not,  however,  fuffered  to  languhh  for  ever 
in  obfcurity.  His  genius  and  his  learning  forced  thera- 
felrcs  upon  the  notice  of  the  illuftrious  fociety  of 
which  he  was  a  member  ;  and  he  was  placed  in  a  fta- 
tion  where  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  (liine.  In 
174T  he  was  elefted  by  the  univerfity  to  the  profcf- 
forlhip  of  poetry,  re-elecled  in  1743,  and  whilfl  he 
held  that  office  he  read  his  admirable  lectures  De  facra 
poefi  Heir.ecrum.  In  1744  Bifliop  Hoadley  collated 
him  to  the  rtflury  of  Ovington  in  the  county  of 
Hants  ;  added  to  it,  nine  years  afterwards,  the  refiory 
of  Ealf  Wecdhay  in  the  fame  county  ;  and  in  the  in- 
terim raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  Win- 
chefter.  Thefe  repeated  favours  he  fome  years  after- 
wards ackno'.vledged  in  the  following  manly  and  rc- 
fpeftful  terms  of  gratitude  :  "  This  addrefs.  My  Lord, 
is  not  more  neceflary  on  account  of  the  fubjcif,  than 
it  is  in  refpecf  of  the  author.  Your  Lordlhip,  unfo- 
liciied  and  unalked,  called  him  from  one  of  thofe  col- 
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leges  to  a  ftation  of  the  firfl  dignity  in  your  diocefc,  Loivtli, 
and  took  the  earlicil  opportunity  of  accumulating  your  """ 
favour  upon  him,  and  of  adding  to  that  dignity  a  luit- 
able  fupport.  Thefe  obligations  he  is  now  the  more 
ready  thus  publicly  to  ackno:vledge,  as  he  is  removed 
out  of  the  reach  of  further  favours  of  the  like  kind. 
And  though  he'  hath  rellnquilhed  the  advantages  fo 
generoully  conferred  on  him,  yet  he  (hall  always  ellcem 
himfclf  highly  honoured  in  having  once  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  great  advocate  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty." 

On  the  8th  of  July  1754  the  univeriity  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  diploma  ; 
an  honour  which,  as  it  is  never  granted  but  to  di.tin- 
guilhed  merit,  was  probably  conferred  on  Mr  Lowth 
in  confequence  of  his  preleftions  on  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
which  had  then  been  lately  publilhed.  Having  in  1749 
travelled  w^ith  Lord  George  and  Lord  Frederick  Ca- 
vendilh,  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
Devonihi re  family  ;  and  in  175^,  the  late  duke  being 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Dr  Lowth  went  to 
that  kingdom  as  his  grace's  firlt  chaplain.  Soon  after 
this  appointment  he  was  offered  the  bilhopric  ot  Li- 
merick ;  but  preferring  a  lefs  dignified  Itation  in  his 
own  country,  he  exchanged  it  with  Dr  Leflie,  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  and  reclor  of  Sedgefield,  for  thefe 
preferments.  In  November  1765  he  was  chofen  F.  R.  S. 
In  June  1766  he  was,  on  the  deatli  of  Dr  Squire, 
preferred  to  the  bilhopric  of  St  David's  ;  which,  in  the 
Odober  following,  he  refigned  for  that  of  Oxford, 
vacant  by  the  tranllnion  of  Bithop  Hume  to  Saliihury. 
In  April  1777,  he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Lon- 
don, vacant  by  the  death  of  Bilhop  Terrick  ;  and  in 
1783  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  primacy  of  all  England. 

Having  been  long  afflifted  with  the  llone,  and  having 
long  borne  the  feverelt  fuiferings  of  pain  and  fickncfs 
with  the  moft  exemplary  fortitude  and  refignation,  this 
great  and  good  man  died  at  Fulham,  Nov.  3.  17S7  ; 
and  on  the  i  2th  his  remains  were  privately  interred  in 
a  vault  at  Fulham  church,  near  thofe  of  his  predecef- 
for.  He  had  married  in  1752,  Mary,  the  daugliter  of 
Laurence  Jackfon  of  Chrill-church,  Hants,  Efq.  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons  and  five  daughters.  ILis  lady 
and  two  children  only  furvived  him. 

His  literary  charatfer  may  be  eftimated  from  the 
value  and  the  importance  of  his  works  ;  in  the  account 
of  ;vhich  we  may  begin  with  his  Prele&ions  on  the  He- 
brew Poetry.  The  choice  of  fo  interefting  a  fubjeft 
naturally  attrafted  general  attention  ;  and  the  work 
has  been  read  with  equal  applaufe  abroad  and  at  home. 
In  thefe  preleflions  the  author  has  acquitted  himfelf 
in  the  moft  mafterly  manner,  as  a  poet,  a  critic,  and 
a  divine  ;  and  fuch  is  the  claffic  purity  of  his  Latin 
ftyle,  that  though  we  have  read  the  work  with  the 
clofeft  attention,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  dif- 
cover,  if  poffible,  an  Anglicifm  in  the  compofition, 
we  never  found  a  fmgle  phrafe  to  which,  \\t  believe, 
a  critic  of  the  Auguflan  age  could  poffibly  have  ob- 
jefted.  This  is  an  excellence  to  which  neither  Milton 
nor  Johnfon  has  attained  ;  to  which  indeed  no  other 
Englilh  writer  of  Latin  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
has  attained,  unlefs  perhaps  Atterbury  mull  be  ex- 
cepted. To  the  preleftions  was  fubjoined  a  fliort  con- 
futation of  BiTtiop  Hare's  fyftem  of  Hebrew  metre  ; 
which  occafioned  a  Latin  letter  from  Dr  Edwards  of 
I  i  Clare-hall, 
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T-c'V.t'.:.  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  to  Dr  Loutli,  in  vindicalion 
*  'of  the  Harian  metre.  To  this  the  author  of  tils 
preleflions  replied  in  a  /argcr  confiilalion,  in  which  Bi- 
fliop  Hare's  fy  Item  is  completely  overthrown,  and  the 
fallacy  upon  which  it  was  built  accurately  inveftigated. 
After  much  attentive  confideration,  Bifliop  Lowth  has 
pronounced  the  metre  of  the  Hebrews  to  be  perfectly  ir- 
recoverable. 

In  1758  he  piiblllhed  The  life  of  William  of  Wijke- 
hain,  bi/hopofVi'inchefler,  with  a  dedication  to  Bilhop 
Hoadley  ;  which  involved  him  in  a  difpute  concerning 
a  decifion  which  that  bilhop  had  lately  made  refpeiling 
the  wardenihip  of  \Vi;icheIlsr  college.  This  contro- 
rerfy  w;is  on  both  fides  carried  on  with  fuch  abihties, 
that,  though  relating  to  a  private  concern,  it  may  yet 
be  read,  if  not  with  pleafure,  at  leaft  with  improvement. 
The  life  of  Wykeham  is  drawn  from  the  moft  authentic 
fources  ;  and  affords  much  information  concerning  the 
manners,  and  fome  of  the  public  tranfaclions,  of  the  period 
in  wh.ich  Wykeham  lived,  whilllit  difplays  lome  private 
intelligence  refpeiSing  the  two  literary  focieties  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  In  thefe  two  focieties  Dr  Lowth 
was  educated,  and  he  gratefully  e.xprefles  his  obligations 
to  them. 

In  176:  was  firfl  publifiied  his  Short  Introduciion  to 
Englijh  Gnimmar,  which  has  fince  gone  through  many 
editions.  It  was  originally  defigned  only  for  private 
and  domeflic  ufe  :  but  its  judicious  remarks  being  too 
valuable  to  be  confined  to  a  few,  the  book  was  given  to 
the  world  ;  and  the  excellence  of  its  method,  which 
teaches  what  is  right  by  Ihowing  what  is  wrong,  has 
iniured  public  approbation  and  very  general  ufe.  In 
X765  Dr  Lowth  was  engaged  with  Bifliop  Warburton 
in  a  controverfy,  which  made  much  noife  at  the  time, 
which  attracled  the  notice  even  of  royalty,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  ftill  recent.  If  we  do  not  wirti 
to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  this  controverfy,  it  is 
becaufe  violent  literary  contention  is  an  evil,  which, 
though  like  other  war  it  may  fometimes  be  unavoid- 
able, is  yet  always  to  be  regretted  ;  and  becaufe  the 
characiers  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  amiable  men, 
never  appear  to  lefs  advantage  than  under  the  form 
which  that  (late  of  hollility  obliges  them  to  afliime. 
The  two  combatants  indeed  engaged  with  erudition 
and  ingenuity  fuch  as  is  feldom  brought  into  confiidl  ; 
but  it  appears  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Tohnfon, 
Warburton  had  the  moft  fcholaftic  learning,  and  that 
Lowth  was  the  moft  correct  fcholar  ;  that,  in  their  con- 
teft  with  each  other,  neither  of  them  had  much  argu- 
ment,, and  that  both  were  extremely  abufive.  We 
have  heard,  and  we  hope  it  is  true,  that  they  were  af- 
terwards reconciled,  and  cxpreffed  mutual  regret  for 
the  violence  of  their  part  condufl. 

In  1778  Bilhop  Lowth  publirtied  his  la(l  great  work, 
j4  Tranjlalion  of  Ifaiali.  To  his  literary  and  theological 
abilities,  the  tranflair/r  joined  the  moft  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  charafler  and  fpirlt  of  the  eaftern  poetry  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah  (which, 
though  almoll  always  fublime  or  elegant,  are  yet  fome- 
times obfcure)  were  tranflated  in  a  manner  adequate 
to  the  higheft  expeflations  of  the  public.  Several 
occafional  difcourfes,  wliich  the  bidiop,  by  his  flation, 
was  at  different  times  called  upon  to  deliver,  were  of 
courfe  publilhed,  and  are  all  worthy  of  their  excellent 
author ;  but  ihers  is  one  on  the  hingdom  of  God,  on  the 
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extenfiop.  and  progreff;v(J  impvo^cment  of  Chiill's  re- 
ligion, and  on  the  means  of  promoting  thefe  by  the  ' 
advancement  of  religious  knowledge,  by  freedom  of 
inquiry,  by  toleration,  and  mutual  charity,  which 
may  be  diliinguiflicd  above  the  rell,  as  exhibiting  a 
nort  conipreijcnlive  view  of  the  fucceflive  flates  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  containing  the  trueft  principles 
of  Chriftianity. 

Of  the  bilhop's  poetical  pieces,  none  difplay  greater 
merit  than  Verfes  on  the  Genealogy  of  Chrill,  and  the 
Clioice  of  Hercules,  both  written  very  early  in  his  life. 
He  wrote  a  fpirited  Imitation  of  an  Ode  of  Horace, . 
applied  to  the  alarming  fituation  of  this  country  in 
J  745  ;  and  likewife  fome  Verfes  on  the  death  of  Frede- 
ric prince  of  Wales,  with  a  few  fmaller  poems.  The 
following  infcription  on  the  tomb  of  his  daughter, 
beautifully  difplays  his  paternal  affeflion  and  claftic 
tafte.  As  it  is  (liort,  and,  in  our  opinion,  has  all  the 
merit  of  the  ancient  epitaph,  the  reader  will  probably 
be  pleafed  with  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  his  lordfliip's  Lati- 
nity. 

Cara,  vale,  ingenio  prcejlans,  pittate,  ptidore, 
Et  plufquam  natie  nomine  cara,  vale. 

Cara  Maria,  vale.     At  veiiiet  fcliciiis  <.(Viim, 
^nando  ilerum  tecum,  Jim  modo  dignus,  ero. 

Cara,  redi,  Lela  turn  dicam  voce,  paternos, 
Eja,  age  in  ampkxiis,  cara  Maria,  redi. 

Learning  and  tafte,  however,  did  not  conftitute  Bifliop 
Lowth's  higheft  excellence.  Eulogiura  itftlf  can  fcarce- 
ly  afcend  to  extravagance  when  fpeaking  of  him 
either  as  a  private  man  or  as  a  paflor  of  the  church  of 
Chrift.  His  amiable  manners  rendered  him  an  orna- 
ment to,  his  high  ftation,  whilft  they  endeared  him  to 
all  with  whom  he  converfed  ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
terefts  of  true  religion  made  him  eager  to  promote  to 
places  of  truft  and  dignity  fuch  clergymen  as  he  knew 
were  beft  qualified  to  fill  them.  Of  his  modefly, 
gentlenefs,  and  pleafing  converfation,  we  have  the  tefti- 
mony  of  one  whofe  decifion  will  hardly  be  difputed. — 
"  It  would  anfwer  no  end  (fays  Bilhop  Warburton)  to 
tell  you  what  I  thought  of  the  author  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try, before  I  faw  him.  But  this  I  may  fay,  I  was  never 
more  lurprifed,  when  I  did  fee  him,  than  to  find  him  of 
fuch  amiable  and  gentle  manners,  of  fo  modell,  fenfible, 
and  difengaged  a  deportment."  He  united,  indeed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  the  gentleman 
with  thofe  of  the  fcholar  :  he  converfed  with  elegance, 
as  he  wrote  with  accuracy.  As  a  huftiand,  a  father, 
or  the  niafler  of  a  family,  he  was  as  nearly  faultlefs  as 
the  imperfeflions  of  humanity  will  eafily  permit.  His 
temper,  when  roufed  by  what  he  thought  improper  con- 
duft  was  indeed  fufceptible  of  coniiderable  warmth  ; 
but  if  he  could  be  highly  offended,  upon  a  flight  con- 
ceflion  he  could  likewife  forgive.  His  heart  was  ten- 
der and  fympathetic.  He  pofl'effed  a  mind  which  felt 
Its  own  ftrength,  and  decided  on  whatever  came  before 
it  with  promptitude  and  firmnefs.  In  thofe  trials 
where  afflldion  was  to  be  fuffeied  or  fubdued,  he  be- 
haved as  a  man  and  a  Chriftian.  His  piety  had  no 
tinflure  of  morofenefs  ;  his  charity  no  leaven  of  often- 
tation.  To  his  whole  diocefc  he  was  endeared  by 
his  laudable  difcretion  and  his  ufeful  zeal.  To  the 
world  he  was  a  benefit  by  his  exemplary  life  and  his 
fplendid  abilities.  And  whilft  virtue  and  learning  are 
reverenced 
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the  memory  of  Lowth  will  be 
)irds  of  the   order   of  paflercs. 
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L^'.ia      reverenced  among  men, 
refpefted  and  admired. 
Lubtc.  LOXIA,  a  genus  of 

'         See  Ornithology  Index. 

LOYOLA,  Ignatu'S.     See  Igkatius. 

LOZLNGE,  in  Heraldry,  a  four-cornered  figure, 
refcmbling  a  pane  of  glafs  in  old  cafements.  See  Hk- 
RALURY.  Though  all  heralds  agree,  that  fingle  ladies 
are  to  place  their  arras  on  lozenges,  yet  they  differ  with 
refpeft  to  the  caufes  that  gave  rife  to  it.  Plutarch  fays, 
in  the  life  of  Thefeus,  that  m  Mcgara,  an  ancient  town 
of  Greece,  the  tomb-lloncs,  under  which  the  bodies  of 
the  Amazons  lay,  were  (haped  after  that  form  ;  which 
fome  conjeiSure  to  be  the  caufe  why  ladies  have  their 
arms  on  lozenges.  S.  Pcirn  SanSia  will  have  this 
(liield  to  rcprelent  a  cujhion,  whereupon  women  ufed  to 
fit  and  fpin,  or  do  other  houfewifery.  Sir  J.  Feme 
thinks  it  is  formed  from  the  fliield  called  tejjera,  which 
the  Romans  finding  unfit  for  war,  did  allow  to  women 
to  place  their  enfigns  upon,  with  one  of  its  angles  always 
Mppermoft. 

Lozenges,  among  jewellers,  are  common  to  bril- 
liant and  rofe  diamonds.  In  brilliants,  they  are  form- 
ed by  the  meeting  of  the  fkill  and  ftar  facets  on  the 
bezil  ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  meeting  of  the  facets  in  the 
horizontal  ribs  of  the  crown.     See  Facets. 

Lozenge  is  alfo  a  form  of  medicine,  made  into 
fraall  pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till 
they  are  meUed  there  :  the  fame  with  what  are  other- 
wife  called  trocliifci,  "  troches." 

LUBEC,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Holllein,  in 
E.  Long.  10.  3  ^.  N.  Lat.  54.  20.  It  ftands  at  the 
conHux  of  feveral  rivers,  the  largell  of  which  is  the 
Trave,  1  2  miles  from  the  Baltic,  where  it  h?.s  a  fine 
harbour,  and  40  north-eaft  of  Hamburgh.  By  the  Stec- 
keiiitz,  another  of  thofe  rivers,  it  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Elbe,  and  confequently  with  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  The  city  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  with 
the  Trave,  increafed  by  the  Steckenitz  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  Wakenitz  on  the  other ;  and  is  ftrongly  for- 
tified with  baftions,  moats,  walls,  and  ramparts  ;  the 
lall  of  which  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  an  a- 
greeable  walk.  Lubec  being  formerly  the  chief  of  the 
Hanfe  towns,  was  very  powerful  in  confequence  of 
the  vail  trade  it  carried  on  ;  but  a  great  part  of  that 
trade  is  now  transferred  to  Hamburgh  ;  however,  it  is 
dill  faid  to  employ  1 50  of  its  own  fhips,  and  has  a 
great  Ihare  of  the  Baltic  trade.  It  is  about  two  miles 
in  length,  and  more  than  one  in  breadth.  The  houfes 
are  all  of  ftone,  but  old  fafliioned.  Several  of  the 
ftreets  have  on  each  fide  rows  of  lime  trees,  with  canals 
in  the  middle,  like  thofe  of  Holland.  The  public 
ftrucfurcs  confill  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Lubtc,  and  Several  other  Lutheran  churches  ;  a 
nunnery  for  22  ladies,  with  an  abbefs  and  priorefs  ;  a 
poor-houfe,  an  alms-houfe,  and  houfe  of  correflion  ; 
r.n  orphan-houfe,  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghort  ;  a  houfe  in  which  poor  travellers  are  entertain- 
ed three  days,  and  then  lent  forward  with  a  pafs  ;  but 
fuch  as  happen  to  be  fick,  are  provided  with  all  necef- 
farics  till  they  recover  or  die;  the  city  armoury,  a 
grammar  fchool  of  feven  clafl'cs,  the  Calvinill  church, 
and  the  Popifli  chapel.  The  depi  ties  of  the  Hsnfe- 
towiis  u;"ed   to  meet  here  formerly  in  the  townhoufe. 


An  alliance  fiill  fubfifts  between  Lubec,  Hambur'^h,  Luben 
and  Bremen  ;  and  thefe  cities,  under  the  name°of  H, 
Hanfe  towns,  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  powers..  *-"'""• 
Here  are  divers  manufaflures,  and  the  city's  territory  ^ 
is  about  60  miles  in  cempais.  In  the  diet'  of  the  em- 
pire Lubec  is  poflelTed  of  the  third  f-?at  among  the  Rhe- 
ni(h  imperial  cities  ;  and  among  thofe  of  the  circle,  has 
the  firll.  In  the  matricula,  its  afleffment  is  480  flo- 
rins, and  to  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  it  pays  ^^"j  rix- 
doliarj  and  88  kruitzers.  The  city  is  a  republic  with- 
in  itfelf,  and  both  makes  and  executes  laws  in  rcgar^i 
to  civil  and  criminal  matters,  &:c.  A  father  and  fon, 
or  two  brothers,  cannot  be  in  the  regency  at  the  fame 
tim.e.  The  famous  league  of  the  Hanfe-towns  was  be- 
gun here  in  1164.  This  city  had  its  charter  of  privi- 
leges from  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Formerly  it  car- 
ried on  wars,  both  offenfive  and  defenfive,  for  fsveral 
years,  not  only  againft  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  but 
againft  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  ;  particu- 
larly in  1428,  when  it  fitted  out  250  (hips  of  force 
againft  Eric  X.  king  of  Denmark.  There  are  about 
20  churches  in  Lubec,  with  lofty  fteeples  or  fpircs. 
The  Trave  brings  (hips  of  burden  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  ;  but  the  largeft  unload  at  Travemunde, 
i.  e.  the  mouth  of  the  Trave,  eight  or  ten  miles  di- 
ftant.  Formerly  it  is  faid  to  have  employed  no  lefs 
than  600  (liips.  In  the  famous  cellar  here,  it  is  faid, 
there  is  wine  200  years  old.  The  church  of  St  Ma- 
ry's, a  noble  lofty  pile,  is  fupportcd  by  tall  pillars, 
all  of  one  ftone  each,  and  has  a  high  fpire,  covered 
with  gilt  lead.  The  town's  garrifon  confifts  of  about 
703  or  800  men.  The  revenue  of  its  Lutheran  bilhop, 
though  he  is  a  prince  of  the  empire,  is  faid  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3030I.  Lubec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
in  i8c6,  when  Bonaparte  overran  the  Prufilan  domi- 
nions ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  cruelly  maf- 
facred  and  plundered. 

LUBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Lower  Lufatia.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Spree,  and 
is  the  capital  of  a  fmall  circle  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
the  feat  of  the  diets,  and  of  the  chief  tribunals  and  of- 
fices 5  and  has  feveral  churches,  with  a  noble  land- 
houfe  and  hofpital.      E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  52. 

LUBIENIETSKI,  Stantslaus,  a  Poliih  gentle- 
man, defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Cracow  in  1623,  "'^^  educated  by  his  father  with 
great  attention.  He  became  a  celebrated  Socinian  mi- 
nifter ;  and  took  great  pains  to  obtain  a  toleration 
from  the  German  princes  for  his  Socinian  brethren. 
Hi<  labours,  however,  were  ineffectual  ;  being  himfelf 
perfecuted  by  the  Lutheran  minifters,  and  banilhed 
from  place  to  place  -,  until  at  length  he  was  banifticd 
out  of  the  world,  with  his  two  daughters,  by  poifon, 
his  vvife  narrowly  efcaping,  in  1675.  We  have  of  his 
writing  A  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  ;  A 
Treatife  on  Comets;  with  other  works,  in  Latin. 

LUBIN,  Eli.HARD,  was  profeffor  of  poetry  in  the 
univerfity  of  Roftock  in  1595;  and  ten  years  afterwards 
was  promoted  to  the  profeUbrlhip  of  divinity.  He 
wrote  notes  on  Anacreon,  .luvcnal,  Perfiiis,  &c.  and 
feveral  other  works  ;  but  that  which  made  the  molt 
noife  is  a  treatife  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  en- 
titled P/ioffj/iorus  lie  Cnufa  prima  el  Natiira  Mali, 
printed  at  Roftock  in  1596;  in  which  we  have  a  cu- 
ricu':  hypothcfis  to  recount  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 
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He  fuppofed  two  co-eternal  principles,  not  matter  and 
vacuum,  a?  Epicurus  did  ;  but  God,  and  Nihitum  or 
,  Nct/iing.  Tliis  being  published  againll  by  Grawer,  was 
defended  by  Lubin  :  bat  after  all  he  is  deemed  Better 
ac<|uainted  with  polite  literature  than  with  divinity. 
He  died  in  16  21. 

LUBLIN,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of 
Poland,  c?,pit;il  of  the  palatinate  of  the  fame  name, 
wiih  a  citadel,  a  bilhop's  fee,  an  univerfity,  and  a 
liandfome  Jewilh  fynagogue.  Here  the  judicial  courts 
for  all  Poland  are  held.  It  has  three  fairs,  frequented 
by  merchants  from  all  nations.  It"  is  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Byltrzna.     E.  Long.  22.  31.  N.  Lat.  51.  26. 

LUC  A,  m  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
on  the  river  Aufer  ;  a  colony  and  a  municipium.  Now 
Lucca,  capital  of  the  republic  of  that  name,  near  the 
river  Sechia.     E.  Long.  II.  20.  N.  Lat.  43.  45. 

LUCANIA,  a  country  of  Italy,  and  a  part  of 
rvligna  Grsciaj  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Silams  by  which  it  was  feparated  fiora  the  Picentini, 
and  by  the  river  Bradanus  by  ivhich  it  was  parted 
from  the  Apuli  Peucetii,  on  the  fcuth  by  the  Laiis, 
which  feparated  it  from  th.e  Brattii ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Sinus  Tarentlnus ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Tufcan 
fea.  Lucani,  the  people,  defcendants  of  the  Samnites. 
Liicanus^e.  epithet,  (Horace).  Lucie  bonies  denoted 
elephants ;  firll  fecn  in  Pyrrhus's  wars  in  Lucania, 
whence  the  appellation  (Pliny). 

LUCANUS,  Marcus  Ann.iius,  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  A.  C.  39.  He  was''the 
ion  of  Annxus  Mela,  the  youngeft  brother  of  Seneca  ; 
and  was  conveyed  to  Roma  from  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity at  the  age  of  eight  months  •,  a  circumllance,  as 
his  more  indulgent  critics  obierve,  which  fufficiently 
refutes  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  confider  his  language 
as  provincial.  At  Rome  he  was  educated  under  the 
Stoic  Cornutus,  fo  warmly  celebrated  by  his  difciple 
Perfius  the  fatirift,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  our 
poet.  In  the  dole  of  his  education,  Lucan  is  faid  to 
have  paflcd  (ome  time  at  Athens.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  lie  rofe  to  the  ofHce  of  quaellor,  before  he  had 
attained  the  legal  age.  He  was  afterwards  enrolled 
among  the  augurs ;  and  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
and  of  a  mod  amiable  charafter.  Lucan  had  for  fome 
time  been  admitted  to  fimiliarity  with  Nero,  when 
the  emperor  chofe  to  contend  for  poetical  honours  by 
the  public  recital  of  a  poem  he  had  compofed  on  Niobe ; 
and  fome  verfes  of  his  imperial  produftion  are  fup- 
poled  to  be  preferved  in  the  tirll  fatire  of  Perfius.  Lu- 
can had  the  hardinefs  to  repeat  a  poem  on  Orpheus, 
in  competition  with  that  of  Nero ;  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  judges  of  the  contell  were  juft  and 
hold  enough  to  decide  againft  the  emperor.  From 
hence  Nero  became  the  perfecutor  of  his  fuccefsful  ri- 
val, and  forbade  him  to  produce  any  poetry  in  public. 
The  well  known  confpiracy  of  Pifo  againft  the  tyrant 
■  foon  followed  ;  and  Tacitus,  with  his  ufual  farcaftic 
fcverity",  concludes  that  Lucan  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prife  from  the  poetical  injuries  he  had  received  :  "  a 
lis  remark  (fays  Mr  Hay  ley*,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
■  refute  the  imputation)  which  does  little  credit  to  the 
candour  of  the  hiftorian  ;  who  might  have  found  a 
much  nobler,  and,  I  will  add,  a  more  probable  motive 
for  his  condufl  in  the  generous  ardour  of  his  charafler, 
and  his  pallionate  adoration  of  freedom.     In  the  fcqucl 
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of  his  narration,  Tacitus  alleges  a  charge  agaiml  our  Lurinus. 
poet,  which,  if  it  were  true,  muft  lead  us  to  deleft  -— v— J 
him  as  the  moft  a'ojeft  of  mankind.  The  hillorian  af- 
ferts,  that  Lucan,  when  accufed  of  the  confpiracy,  for 
fome  time  denied  the  charge  3  but  corrupted  at  lall  by 
a  promife  of  impunity,  and  defirous  to  atone  for  the 
tardinefs  of  his  confeftion,  accufed  his  mother  Atilla 
as  his  accomplice.  This  circumflance  is  fo  improbable 
in  itfelf,  and  fo  Httle  confonant  to  the  general  char-ifler 
of  Lucan,  that  lome  v.'riters  have  treated  it  with  con- 
tempt, as  a  calumny  invented  by  Nero,  to  vilify  the 
objeft  of  his  envious  abhorrence.  But  the  name  of 
Tacitus  has  given  fuch  an  air  of  authority  to  the  fto^y, 
that  it  may  feera  to  deferve  a  more  ferious  difcufiion, 
particularly  as  there  are  two  fubfeqaent  events  related 
by  the  fame  hillorian,  which  have  a  tendency  to  inva- 
lidate the  accufation  l"o  injurious  to  our  poet.  The 
events  1  mean  are,  the  fate  of  Annjeas,  and  the  efcape 
of  Atilla,  the  two  parents  of  Lucan.  The  former  died 
in  confeqioence  of  Sn  accufation  brought  againft  liim, 
after  the  death  of  his  fon,  by  Fabius  Romanu-!,  who 
had  been  an  intimate  with  Lucan,  and  forged  fome  let- 
ters in  his  name,  with  tlie  defign  of  proving  his  father 
concerned  In  the  confpiracy.  Thefe  letters  were  pri>- 
duced  to  Nero,  who  fent  them  to  Annans,  from  an 
eager  defire,  fays  Tacitus,  to  get  poffcilion  of  his  wealth. 
From  this  facl  two  inferences  may  be  drawn,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  lights  in  which  it  may  be  conCder- 
ed  : — If  the  accufation  againft  Annjeus  was  juft,  it  is 
clear  that  Lucan  had  not  betrayed  his  father,  and  he  ap- 
pears the  lefs  likely  to  have  endangered  by  his  co:i- 
feUion  the  life  of  a  parent,  to  whom  he  owed  a  ftill  ten- 
derer regard  : — If  Annaus  was  not  involve  1  In  the  con- 
fpiracy, and  merely  put  to  death  by  Nero  for  the  fake 
of  his  treafure,  we  may  the  more  readily  believe,  that 
the  tyrant  who  murdered  the  father  from  avarice,  might 
calumniate  the  fon  from  envy.  But  the  efcape  of  A- 
tilla  affords  us  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  conclude  that 
Lucan  was  perfeflly  innocent  of  the  abjeft  and  unna- 
tural treachery  of  which  Tacitus  has  fuppofed  him 
guilty.  Had  the  poet  really  named  his  mother  as  an 
accomplice,  would  the  vindictive  and  fanguinary  Nero 
have  fpared  the  life  of  a  woman  whofe  family  he  de- 
teftcd,  particularly  ^vhen  other  females  w£re  put  to  death 
for  their  Ihare  in  the  confpiracy  ?  That  Atilla  was  not 
In  that  number,  the  hiftorian  himfelf  informs  us  in  the 
following  remarkable  fentence,  "  Atilla  mater  Anncel 
Lucani,  fine  ablolutione,  fine  fupplicio,  diffimulata  ;" 
thus  tranilated  by  Gordon  :  ''  The  information  againft 
Atilla,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  diffembled  ;  and, 
without  being  cleared,  (lie  efcaped  unpuniflied." 

The  preceding  remarks  will,  our  author  hopes,  vin- 
dicate to  every  candid  mind  the  honour  of  Lucan, 
whofe  firmnefs  and  Intrepidity  of  character  are  Indeed 
very  forcibly  difplayed  in  that  picture  of  his  death 
wliich  Tacitus  himfelf  has  given  us.  He  was  condemned 
to  have  his  veins  cut,  as  his  unc'.e  Seneca  had  before 
him.  Lucan,  "  while  his  bloc^d  iffued  in  ftreams,  per- 
ceiving his  feet  and  hands  to  grow  cold  and  ftiften, 
and  life  to  retire  by  little  and  little  from  the  extremities, 
while  his  heart  was  flill  beating  with  vital  warmth, 
and  his  faculties  nowife  impaired,  recolle(?led  fome 
lines  of  his  own,  which  defcribed  a  wounded  foldier 
expiring  in  a  manner  that  refembled  this.  The  lines 
thcmfelves  he  rehearfed  ;    and  they  were  the  laft  words 
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he  ever  uttered."  '1  lie  critics  diiTer  concerning;  tVie 
verft'S  of  the  Phnrfulia  wliich  the  author  quoted  in  fo 
memorable  a  manner.  The  two  palTages  he  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  repeated  are  the  following  ;  of  which  Lip- 
fius  contends  for  the  latter. 

Sanguis  evant  lachrymce:  quaecunque foramina  nova 
Ha:nor,  ab  his  largus  manat  cruor:  era  redundant, 
Eyf atjias  nares  :  fudor  rubet :  omnia  plenis 
l\iembrafluunt  venis  :  totum  eft  provulnere  corpus. 

Lib.  ix.  V.  814. 

Now  the  warm  blood  at  once,  from  every  part 
R:in  purple  poifon  down,  and  drain'd  the  fainting  heart. 
Elood  falls  for  tears;  and  o'er  his  mournful  face 
The  ruddy  drops  their  tainted  paiTage  trace. 
Where'er  the  liquid  juices  find  a  w.iy, 
There  dreams  of  blood,  there  crimfon  rivers  ftray, 
His  mouth  and  guihing  noftrils  poar  a  flood. 
And  e'en  the  pores  ooze  out  the  trickling  blood  ; 
In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  drown'd, 
And  the  whole  body  feems  one  bleeding  wound.    Rowe. 

Sclndituravulfus;  nee  ficut  vulnere  fanguis 
Emicuit  leatus  ;  ruptis  cadit  undique  venis, 
Difcurlufque  animce,  divetfa  in  membra  meantis,  , 

Interceptus  aquis.  Lib.  iii.  v.  638. 

No  fingle  wound  the  gaping  rupture  feems. 
Where  trickling  crimfon  wells  in  llender  llreams  ; 
But,  from  an  op'ning  horrible  and  wide, 
A  thoufand  veffels  pour  the  burfting  tide  : 
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At  once  the  winding  cTiannel's  courfc  was  broke,  1 

Where  wand'ring  life  licr  mazy  journey  took  j  "" 

At  once  the  currents  all  forgot  their  way, 
And  loll  their  purple  iA  the  azure  fea.  RowE. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Lucan  before  he  had  completed 
his  27th  year. — His  wife,  Polla  Argentaria,  is  faid  to 
have  tranfcribed  and  corrected  the  three  firft  books  of 
the  Pharfalia  after  his  death.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted (Mr  Hayley  obfc-rves)  that  we  poflefs  not  the 
poem  which  he  wrote  on  the  merits  of  this  amiable. 
and  accorapliilicd  woman  ;  but  her  name  is  immorta- 
lized by  two  furviving  poets  of  that  age.  The  vene- 
ration which  fhe  paid  to  the  memory  of  her  hulband 
is  recorded  by  Mjrtial  ;  and  more  poetically  defcribed 
in  that  plcafing  and  elegant  little  produdion  of  Statius, 
Genelhlincon  Lucani,  a  poem  faid  to  have  been  writtc;i- 
at  the  requeft  of  Argentaria.  The  author,  after  in- 
voking the  poetical  deities  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
touches  with  great  delicacy  and  fpirit  on  the  corapo- 
fitions  of  Lucan's  childhood,  which  are  loft,  and  the 
Pharfalia,  the  produiilion  of  his  early  youth  :  he  then 
pays  a  (hort  compliment  to  the  beauty  and  talents  of 
Argentaria  ;  laments  the  cruel  fate  which  deprived  "her 
fo  immaturely  of  domeftic  happinefs ;  and  concludes 
with  an  addrefs  to  the  (liade  of  Lucan,  which,  with- 
Mr  Hayley's  tranllation,  we  fliall  fubjoin  in  a  Note, 
as  it  feems  to  furnilh  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  Lucan's 
innocence  in  regard  to  one  of  the  accufations  mention- 
ed above  (a).  "  Had  he  been  really  guilty  of  bafely 
endangering 
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At  tu,  feu  rapldum  poli  per  axem 
Famae  curribus  arduis  levatus, 
Qua  furgunt  animje  potentlores. 
Terras  defpicis  et  fepulchra  rides : 
Seu  picis  raeritum  nemus  recluf* 
Felix  Elyfiis  tenes  in  oris, 
Ouo  Pbarfalica  turba  congregatur  ; 
Et  te  nobile  carmen  infonantem 
Pompeii  comitantur  et  Catones  : 
Tu  magna  facer  et  fuperbus  umbra 
Nefcis  Tartaron,  et  procul  nocentum 
Audis  verbera,  palliduraque  infa 
Matris  lampade  refpicis  Neronem. 
Adfis  lucidus ;  et  vocante  Polla 
Unam,  qucefo,  diem  deos  filentum 
Exores  ;  folet  hoc  patere  limen 
Ad  nuptas  redeuntibus  maritis. 
Hrec  te  non  thiafis  procax  dolofis 
Fala  nij  minis  induit  figuras ; 
Ipfum  fed  colit,  et  frequentat  ipfum 
Imis  altius  infitura  meduHis  ; 
Ac  foiatia  vana  fubminiftrat 
V'ultus,  qui  fimili  notatus,  auro 
.Stratis  praenitct,  excubatque  fomno 
JSecurje.      Procul  hinc  abite  mortes; 
Hsec  vifie  genitalis  eft  origo  ; 
Cedat  ludus  atrox,  genifque  manent 
Jam  dukes  lachrymse,  dolorque  feftus 
Quicquid  flevcrat  ante  nunc  adoret. 

But  you,  0  !  whether  to  the  flcies 
On  Fame's  triumphant  car  you  rife, 


CVvhere  mightier  fouls  new  life  affume) 
And  mock  the  confines  of  the  tomb  ; 
Or  whether  in  ElyCum  bleft 
You  grace  the  groves  of  facred  reft. 
Where  the  Pharfalian  heroes  dwell ; 
And,  as  you  ftrike  your  epic  (hell, 
The  Pompeys  and  the  Catos  throng 
To  catch  the  animating  fong ; 
Of  Tartarus  the  dread  controul 
Binds  not  your  high  and  hallow'd  foul : 
Dirtant  you  hear  that  wailing  coaft, 
And  fee  the  guilty  Nero's  ghoft 
Grow  pale  with  anguifli  and  aflfright, 
His  mother  tialhing  on  his  fight. 

Be  prefent  to  your  Polla's  vows. 
While  to  your  honour'd  name  ftie  bows  ! 
One  day  let  your  entreaties  gain 
From  thofe  wlio  rule  the  Ihadowy  train  I 
Their  gates  have  op'd  to  blefs  a  wife, 
And  given  a  hulhand  back  to  life. 
In  you  the  tender  fair  invites 
No  fancied  god  with  frantic  rites : 
You  are  the  objeft  of  her  prayers. 
You  in  her  inmoft  heart  (he  bears  ; 
And  ftampt  on  mimic  gold,  your  head 
Adorns  the  faithful  mourner's  bed. 
And  Iboths  her  eyes  before  th.ey  clofe,  . 
The  guardian  of  her  chafte  repofe. 

Away  v.ith  all  funereal  ftate  ! 
From  hence  his  nobler  life  we  date  : 
Let  mourning  change  the  pang  fevere. 
To  fond  devotion's  grateful  tear  I 
And  feftal  grief,  its  anguilh  o'er, 
What  it  lamented,  now  adore  I 
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endar.gering  the  life  of  hU  mother  (fays  Mr  Haylej), 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  wife  would  have  honouied 
,  his  memory  with  fuch  enthufiaftic  veneration  ;  or  that 
Statius,  in  verfes  defigned  to  do  him  honour,  would 
have  alluded  to  i/ie  violher  of  Nero.  If  his  character 
as  a  man  has  been  injured  by  the  hiftorian  (continues 
Mr  Hayley),  his  poetical  reputation  has  been  treated 
not  lefs  injurioufiy  by  the  critics.  Q^uintilian.  by  a 
frivolous  diftinftion,  difputes  his  title  to  be  claiTed 
among  the  poets  ;  and  Scaliger  fays,  with  a  brutality 
of  language  difgracefiil  only  to  himfelf,  that  he  feems 
rather  to  harh  than  to Jiiig.  But  thefe  infults  moy  ap- 
pear amply  compenfated,  when  we  remember,  that  in 
the  moil  polifhed  nations  of  modern  Europe,  the  moft 
elevated  and  pcetic  fpirits  have  been  his  warmeft  ad- 
mirers ;  that  in  France  he  was  idolized  by  Corneille, 
and  in  England  tranflated  by  Rowe. — The  fevereft 
cenfures  on  Lucan  have  proceeded  from  thofe  who 
have  unfairly  compared  his  language  to  t'  at  of  Virgil  : 
but  how  unjuft  and  abfurd  is  fuch  a  comparifon  !  it  is 
comparing  an  uneven  block,  of  porphyry,  taken  rough 
from  the  quarry,  to  the  moft  beautiful  fuperficies  of 
polilhed  marble.  How  differently  Ihould  we  think  of 
Virgil  as  a  post,  if  v.e  pofleiTed  only  the  verfes  which 
he  wrote  at  that  period  of  life  when  Lucan  compofed 
his  Pharfalia  !  In  the  difpofition  of  his  fubjecl,  in  the 
propriety  and  elegance  of  diction,  he  is  undoubtedly 
far  inferior  to  Virgil  ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  bold 
originality  of  his  defign,  and  to  the  vigour  of  his  fen- 
timents ;  if  we  conhder  the  Pharfalia  as  the  rapid  and 
uncorrefted  fketch  of  a  young  poet,  executed  in  an  age 
when  the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen  was  broken,  and 
their  tafle  in  literature  corrupted  ;  it  may  juflly  be 
efteemed  as  one  of  the  moft  noble  and  motl  wonderful 
produftions  of  the  human  mind." — Lucan  wrote  feve- 
ral  poems ;  but  we  have  none  remaining  befide  his 
P/iarfiilia,  of  which  an  excellent  Englilh  verfion  has 
been  given  by  Mr  Nicholas  Rowe. 

LuCANUS,  the  Stag-Beelle,  a  genus  of  infedts  of  the 
order  of  co'eoptera.     See  Entomology  Indev. 

LUCAR  DE  Earameda  (St),  a  handfome  and 
confiderable  toivn  of  Spain,  with  a  very  good  harbour, 
well  defended,  in  Andalufia.  It  was  once  the  greatelt 
port  in  Spain,  before  the  gr.Ueons  unloaded  their  trea- 
fure  at  Cadiz.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Guadalquiver.     W.  Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  40. 

LucAR  de  Guadiana  (St),  a  ftrong  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andaluf.a,  on  the  confines  of  Algarve  ;  feated  on 
the  river  Guadiana,  with  a  little  harbour.  W.  Long. 
5.  59.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. 

LvcAK  la  Major  (St),  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalulia,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Guadiana,  in  W.  Long.  6.  32.  N.  Lat.  :;7.  21. 

LUCARIA,  a  feaft  celebrated' at  Rome  on  the 
1 8th  of  July,  in  memory  of  the  flight  of  the  Romans 
into  a  great  wood,  where  they  found  an  afylum,  and 
faved  themfelves  from  deftruflion.  This  wood,  in 
which  they  found  proteflion,  was  fituated  between  the 
Tyber  and  the  Via  Solaria.  The  enemies  from  whom 
the  Romans  lied  were  the  Gauls. —  On  tliis  fcHival, 
Plutarch  tells  us,  it  was  cuftomary  to  pay  the  a(?lors, 
and  fuch  as  contributed  to  the  public  amufemcnt,  with 
the  money  arifing  from  the  felling  of  wood.  This 
-money  wus  called  lucar.     It  is  cbvioue,  from  what  has 
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nd  lucaria  are  derived  fi( 
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been  obfervcd,  that  lucar  a 
Incus,  a  grove. 

LUCAS  Jacobs,  an  eminent  artift,  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Lucas  van  Letdeh,  or 
Hiigenfe,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1494.  He  received 
his  firft  inrtruclions  in  the  art  of  painting  from  his  fa- 
ther Hugues  Jacobs  ;  but  completed  his  ftudies  in 
the  fchool  of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht.  He  gained 
much  money  by  his  profeffion  ;  and  being  of  a  gene- 
rous turn  of  mind,  he  fpent  it  freely,  drefled  well,  and 
lived  in  a  fuperior  llyle.  It  is  faid,  that,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  he  made  a  tour  into  Zealand  and 
Brabant;  and  during  his  journey,  a  painter  of  Flulh- 
ing,  envious  of  his  great  abilities,  gave  him  poifon  at 
an  entertainment  ;  which,  though  very  flow,  was  too 
fatal  in  its  effect,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  fix- 
years  languKhing  under  its  cruel  influence.  Others, 
denving  the  ftory  of  the  poifon,  attribute  his  death 
to  his  inceffant  indultry.  The  fuperiorlty  of  this 
artift's  genius  manifelted  itfelf  in  his  infancy  :  for  his 
works,  even  from  the  age  of  nine,  were  fo  excellent 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  cotemporary  artifts  ; 
and  when  he  was  about  15,  he  painted  a  St  Hubert, 
which  gained  him  great  applaufe.  His  tone  of  colour- 
ing (I\Ir  Pilkington  obferves)  is  good  ;  his  attitudes 
(making  a  reafonable  allowance  for  the  ftiff  German 
tafte)  are  well  chofen  ;  his  figures  have  a  confiderablc 
expreffion  in  their  faces,  and  his  pictures  are  very 
highly  finilhed.     He    endeavoured  to    proportion    the 


Itrength  of  his  Colo 


the  different  degrees    of 


iftance  in  which  his  objefts  were  placed  :  for  in  that 
early  time,  the  true  principles  of  perfpeftive  were  but 
little  known,  and  the  practice  of  it  was  much  lefs 
obferved.  In  the  town  hall  at  Leyden,  the  moft  ca- 
pital piflure  of  Lucas,  the  fubjeiil  of  %vhich  is  the  Laft 
Judgement,  is  preferved  with  great  care  ;  the  magi- 
itrates  having  refufed  very  large  fums  which  have  been 
offered  for  it. 

This  artift  painted  not  only  in  oil,  but  alfo  in  dif- 
temper  and  upon  glafs.  Nor  was  he  lefs  eminent  for 
his  engraving  than  for  his  painting.  He  carried  on  a 
familiar  and  friendly  correfpondence  with  Albert  Du- 
rer,  who  was  his  cotemporary  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  that  as 
regularly  as  Albert  Durer  publilhed  one  print,  Lu- 
cas publilhed  another,  without  the  leaft  jealoufy  on 
either  fide,  or  wiQi  to  depreciate  each  other's  merit. 
And  when  Albert  came  into  Holland  upon  his  travel, 
he  was  received  by  Lucas  in  a  moft  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate manner.  His  flyle  of  engraving,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Strutt,  differed  conliderably  from  that  of 
Albert  Durer,  "  and  ieems  evidently  to  have  been  found- 
ed upon  the  works  of  Ifrael  van  Mechlen.  His  prints 
are  very  neat  and  clear,  but  without  any  powerful 
effedi.  The  ftrokes  are  as  fine  and  delicate  upon  the 
objedts  in  the  front,  as  upon  thofe  in  the  diftances  ; 
and  this  want  of  variety,  joined  w  Ilh  the  feeblenefs  of 
the  maffcs  of  fliadovv,  give  hi;  engravings,  with  all 
their  neatnefs,  an  unfiniff.ed  appearance,  much  unlike 
the  firm  fubftantial  effcdl  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Albert  Durer.  He  was  attentive  to  the  minutiae 
of  hi,-  art.  Every  thing  is  carefully  made  out  in  his 
prints,  and  no  part  of  them  is  neglefled.  He  gave  great 
charadter  and  expreffion  to  the  heads  of  hi»  figures  ; 
but  on  extmlnaticn  of   his  woiks,    ^^e  find   the  fame 
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heads  too  often  repeated.  The  liands  and  feet  are 
'  rather  mannered  than  correifl ;  and  when  he  attempted 
to  dra'.v  the  naked  figure,  he  fiiccerded  but  very  indif- 
ferently. He  afietled  to  make  the  fu'ds  of  his  dra- 
peries long  and  flo>v  ing  ;  but  his  female  figures  are 
frequently  fo  excefTively  loaded  with  girdles,  bandages, 
and  other  ornamental  trippingc,  that  much  of  the  ele- 
gance of  the  defign  is  loft.  He  engraved  on  wood,  as 
will  as  on  copper  ;  but  his  works  on  the  foimer  are  by 
no  means  numerous.  They  are,  however,  very  fpirited  -, 
though  not  equs?,  upon  the  who'.e,  to  thoie  of  his  friend 
Albert.  The  prints  of  this  maimer  are  pretty  numerous, 
but  vt-ry  feldom  met  with  complete  ;  efpecially  fine 
imprefiions  of  them.  For  though  they  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  executed  with  the  graver  only,  yet,  from 
the  delicacy  of  the  execution,  t'tiey  foon  fuffered  in  the 
printing.  Of  his  engravings  the  few  following  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  principal.  I.  Mahomet 
J^ce/>in^,  with  a  priej}  murdered  by  hisjide,  and  another 
f.gurej}ealing  hiifword,  a  middling-fized  upright  plate, 
dated  1508,  fjid  to  be  one  of  his  moft  early  produc- 
tions. 2.  An  ecce  homo,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife, 
dated  1510.  3.  The  crucifixiin  on  Mour,t  Calvary, 
the  fame.  4.  The  wife  men^s  offering,  the  fame, 
da.ed  15  rj.  5.  Return  of  the  prodigal  fon,  a  mid- 
dling lized  plate,  lengthwife,  dated  15 1 8.  6.  A 
large  print  lengthwife,  called  the  dance  of  Magdalen, 
dated  1519.  7.  His  ••.■<:n  p-rtrait,  a  fmiU  upright 
plate,  dated    1525.      8.  David  playing   before  Saul,  a 

middling-iized  upright  plate,  datea .     This  is  a 

\'ery  fine  print  ;  the  exprefiion  of  Saul's  countenance, 
in  particular,  is  admirable.  9.  A  print  known  by 
the  name  of  Ulefpiegle,  which  is  the  fcarceft  of  all  the 
It  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
faid  by  Marolles,  and  other 
But  Bafan  informs  us,  that 
1  impreffion  of  this  plate  ;  and 
in  one  or  two  other  colleflions. 
It  reprefents  a  travelling  bagpiper  with  his  family  ; 
himfelf  playing  as  he  goes  along,  and  carrying  two 
children  in  a  baiket  at  his  back  ;  his  wife  trudging  by 
his  fide,  fupporting  mth  one  hand  an  infant  on  her 
ihculder,  and  with  the  other  leading  an  afs  loaded 
with  two  baikets,  having  two  children  in  each  ;  and 
another  child  going  before,  with  a  little  dog,  completes 
the  fingular  groupe.  This  rare  print  is  dated  1520, 
and  is  known  to  have  been  fold  for  16  louis  d'ors. — 
It  is  nearly  'j\  inches  high  by  a,\  broad  ;  and  has 
been  twice  copied.  One  of  the  copies  is  the  reverfe 
way  :  but  the  other  is  the  fame  way  with  the  origi- 
nal ■,  and  though  not  fo  well  executed,  might  without 
a  coinparifon  be  miltaken  for  it. 

Lucas,  Richard,  D.  D.  a  learned  EnglilK  divine, 
was  born  in  1648,  and  fludied  at  Oxford;  after  which 
he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  for  fome  time 
malter  of  the  free  fchool  at  Abergavenny.  Being  ef- 
teemed  an  excellent  preacher,  he  became  vicar  of  St 
Stephen's,  Coleman  ftreet,  in  London,  and  lefturer  of 
St  Olave's  in  Southwark.  He  was  doctor  of  divinity  ; 
and  in  1696  was  Tnflalled  prebendary  of  VVeftminfter  ; 
His  fight  began  to  fail  Jiini  in  his  youth  ;  and  he  total- 
ly loft  it  in  his  middle  age.  He  was  greatly  cfteemed 
for  his  piety  and  learning;  and  publiftied  feveral  works, 
particularly,  i,  Praiflical  Chriftianity.  2.  An  Inquiry 
after  Happinefs.      3.    Several  fermons,     4.  A  Latin 


works  of  this  mafter. 
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mailers,    to  be  unique. 
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tranftation  of  the  Wiiole   Daty  of  Man.     Ke  died  in 
1715. 

LUCCA,  a  fraall  republic  of  Italy  on  the  coaft  of  _ 
the  Mediterranean,  between  the  territory  of  Genoa 
on  the  weft,  Modena  on  the  north,  and  Tufcany  on 
the  caft.  According  to  Keyfier,  it  is  only  about  30 
miles  in  circumference,  but  is  exceeding  fertile  and  po- 
pulous. It  contains,  befides  the  city  of  Lucca,  150  vil- 
lages. The  number  of  inhabitants  is  com])uted  at 
I  20,000.  The  government  is  lodged  in  a  gonfalonier, 
whofe  power  is  much  the  feme  with  that  of  the  doges 
of  Venice  and  Genoa.  He  is  altifted  by  nine  ccun- 
iellors  :  but  the  power  of  all  the  ten  continues  only  for 
two  months :  during  which  time  they  live  in  the  llatc- 
palace,  and  at  the  public  expcnce.  They  are  chofen 
out  of  the  great  council,  which  confiAs  of  240  nobles; 
but  even  this  council  is  changed  by  a  new  election 
every  two  years.  The  revenues  of  the  republic  arc 
about  400,000  fcudi  or  crowns  ;  oat  of  which  they 
maintain  500  men  by  way  of  regular  force,  and  70 
Swiis  as  a  guard  to  their  afting  magiftrates.  The  city 
of  Lucca  is  fituated  in  a  plain,  terminating  in  moft  de- 
lightful eminences,  adorned  with  villas,  fummer-houfes, 
corn-fields  and  plantations  of  every  kind  ;  fo  that  no- 
thing either  for  ufe  or  for  pleafure  is  here  wanting.  The 
city,  which  is  about  three  Italian  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, has  regular  well-lined  fortiiications  ;  and  its 
ftreets  though  irregular,  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  full 
of  handfome  houles.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
computed  to  be  above  40,000  ;  and  they  carry  on  large 
manufaftures,  efpecially  of  filk  ftufrs.  Lucca  has  a  bi- 
ftiop,  v.ho  enjoys  leveral  extraordinary  privileges  ;  and 
its  cathedral  is  Gothic.  The  city  ftands  in  E.  Long. 
II.  27.  N.  Lat.  43.  52. 

LUCENTI,  LuCENTiA,  or  Lucenlum,  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  now  Alicant,  a  tea-port  of  Va- 
lencia.    W.  Long.  32'.  Lat.  38°.  37'. 

LUCERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  third  in  order 
of  the  three  tribes  into  which  Romulus  divided  the 
people;  including  all  foreigners :  fo  called  from  the  bicus 
or  grove,  where  Romulus  opened  an  afylum. 

LUCERIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Apu- 
'■■-  =-  Italy;  which  in  Strabo's  time  Hill  exhibited  marks 


of  Diomed's  fovereignty  in  thofe  parts.  Ptolemy  has 
Nuceria ;  whether  from  miltake,  or  the  cuftom  of 
his  tim.e,  uncertain.  Now  Xocera  de  Pagani,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.    E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

LUCERIUS,  in  Mi/thology,  a  name  given  to  Ju- 
piter, as  L'jceria  was  given  to  Juno,  as  the  deities 
Vihich  gave  light  to  the  world. 

LUCERNE,  one  of  the  13  cantons  of  Swifler- 
land.  It  holds  the  third  place  among  the  13  ;  and  is 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  cantons.  Though  lefs  than 
Zurich,  and  cor.fequentiy  much  lefs  than  Berne,  it  is, 
however,  far  more  extenfive  than  any  of  the  reft,  be- 
ing 15  or  16  leagues  long,  and  eight  broad.  The  po- 
pulation is  eftimated  at  100,000.  Even  the  moun- 
tainous part  is  not  barren,  but  abundant  in  wood  and 
pafture,  furnidiing  cattle,  hides,  cheefe,  and  butter, 
for  exportation.  All  the  north  part  is  fertile  in  grain, 
fruit,  and  hay  ;  fupplying  fulHcient  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  as  the  moimtainecrs  of 
the  little  cantons  come  to  their  market  for  corn,  the 
people  of  Lucerne  purchafe  this  commodity  from  other 
parts  of  Swijlcrland,   but  efpecially  from  Alface   and 

Su3bia> 
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Lufeme.    Suabja.     Their  manufaflures  are  very  inconfidcrable  ; 

« confifting  only  in  a  little  filk  and  cotton  thread.— The 

government  is  oligarchical.  The  councils  are  chofen 
t'rom  among  500  citizens  only.  The  great  council  of 
64  mcmbtrs  is  the  nominal  Ibvereign  •,  but  in  fad  the 
poivcr  refides  in  the  I'enate,  or  little  council  of  36, 
liaving  for  their  chiefs  the  two  avoyers. — The  whole 
canton  profefles  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
jiope's  nuncio,  with  the  title  of  legate  a  latere,  ufually 
refides  at  Lucerne. — They  threw  off  the  Aullrian  yoke 
in  1352,  and  by  entering^  into  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  three  ancient  cantons,  they  gave  fuch  weight 
to  the  confederacy,  as  to  enable  it  in  1386  to  reiifl 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
•Sempach. 

The  tc'xn  of  Lucerne  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  moA  beautiful  lake  of  the  fame  name,  where  the 
river  Reufs  ilTuts  from  it.  The  buildings  are  ancient, 
and  the  rtreets  narrow  ;  nor  is  Lucerne  populous  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  the  inhabitants  being  only 
between  30CO  and  4000.  S'nce  this  is  the  great  paffage 
to  Italy  by  Mount  St  Gothard,  and  the  merchandife 
which  paffes  the  Alps  on  mules,  and  is  to  be  tranf- 
ported  by  the  rivers  Reufs,  Aar,  and  Rhine,  is  all 
depofited  here,  it  might  have  a  tlourilhing  trade  if 
arts  and  manufaiSures  were  attended  to.  The  Reufs 
feparates  the  town  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  are 
connefted  by  three  bridges  :  one  wide  for  carriages ; 
and  two  narrow  covered  ones  for  foot  paflengers  :  be- 
fides  thefe,  there  is  a  fourth  over  an  arm  of  tl^;  lake, 
to  pafs  to  the  cathedral.  Three  of  thefe  bridges  have 
old  bad  paintings  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  and  the  Hi- 
ilory  of  the  Bible,  and  of  SwilTtrland.  They  make 
a  commodious  dry  walk  for  the  inhabitants. — Of  re- 
ligious edifices,  the  principal  are  the  cathedral,  or  col- 
legiate church  of  St  Leger ;  the  convent  of  Corde- 
liers ;  the  college  of  the  Jefuits ;  the  convent  of  Capu- 
chins ,  and  two  convents  of  nuns.  Of  the  fecular 
buildings,  the  hotel  de  ville  is  the  principal.  The 
arfcnal  is  w^ll  furnifhcd.  The  water  tower  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  pofition  and  antiquity  ;  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  pharos  or  lighthoufe.  What  greatly 
attraifls  the  notice  of  mofl  flrangers  is,  a  plan  in 
relief  of  part  of  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  and 
Berne,  and  the  whole  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Under- 
wald,  executed  by  General  Pfiffer  on  a  large  fcale. 
He  has  completed  about  60  fquare  leagues  ;  the  plan 
is  1 2  f«et  long,  and  nine  and  a  half  broad  :  every 
mountain  is  accurately  meafured  ;  and  every  objeft 
dlflinaiy  placed. 

The  loie  of  Lucerne  exhibits  greater  variety  and 
more  pi6iurefque  fcenery  than  any  other  of  the  Swifs 
lakes.  It  is  feven  leagues  long  in  a  right  line,  and 
tliree  wide  about  Kuffnacht  ;  but  the  (hape  is  very  ir- 
regular. The  w^hole  fouth  fide  is  bordered  by  high 
mountains ;  but  the  north  exhibits  hills  of  no  great 
height.  The  narrow  gulf  that  extends  towards  the 
weft,  is  bordered  on  the  weft  and  north  weft  by  Mount 
Pilat,  which  is  a  fmgle  mountain  rifing  boldlv  mi  re 
than  6ooo  feet  above  the  lake  ;  and  on  t!.e  'outh  by 
Mount  Eurgenbcip.  Stanz  Stadt,  belonging  to  tie 
canton  ot  Undeiwald,  is  on  this  fide  ;  :!nd  bereabobts 
the  lake  is  dfcpeft.  Kufinacht  is  on  the  poirt  of  the 
other  fii",  which  extends  tcivau'.s.rre  eaft.  and  is 
v.jdcr  ihau  the   luru.cr.     All   t!.t  country  10  the  well 
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of  thefe  gulfs,  and  part  of  it  to  the  north  of  the 
latter,  belongs  to  the  canton  of  Lucerne ;  but  that  '" 
which  is  to  the  fouth  and  north-eaft  is  dependant  on  llie 
canton  of  Zug.  All  the  mountains  on  the  left  (hore  of 
the  lake  belong  to  the  canton  of  Underwald  ;  thole  on 
the  "right,  partly  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  partly  to  that 
of  Schweitz,  partly  to  the  little  republic  of  Gerlaw, 
but  principally  to  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 

Lucerne,  in  Botany.  See  Mf.dicago,  Botaky 
Index. — For  the  culture  of  this  plant,  fee  Agricul- 
ture Index. 

LUCIA,  St,  one  of  the  Caribbee  ifiands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  about  22  miles  lon^,  and  11  broad,  the 
middle  of  it  lying  in  N.  Lat.  39.  14.  W.  Long.  27.  o. 
It  was  firft  fettled  by  the  French  in  1650;  but  was 
reduced  by  the  Englilh  in  J664,  who  evacuated  it  in 
1666.  The  French  immediately  refettled  the  ifland, 
but  v\'cre  again  driven  away  by  the  Caribbs.  As  foon 
as  the  favages  were  gone,  the  former  inhabitants  re- 
turned, but  only  for  a  ftiort  time ;  for  being  afraid  of 
falling  a  prey  to  the  firft  privateer  that  ihould  vifit 
their  coafts,  they  removed  either  to  other  French  fet- 
tlements  that  were  lironger,  or  which  they  might-  ex- 
pect to  be  better  defended.  There  was  then  no  re- 
gular culture  or  colony  at  St  Lucia  ;  it  was  only  fre- 
quented by  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  came 
thither  to  cut  wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who 
had  confiderable  docks  on  th,p  ifland.  In  171 8  it 
was  again  fettled  by  the  French  ;  but  four  years  af- 
ter, it  was  given  by  tVe  court  of  London  to  the  duke 
of  Montague,  who  was  fent  to  take  poffefficn  of  it. 
This  occafioned  fome  difti.rbance  between  the  two 
courts  ;  which  was  fettled,  however,  by  an  agreement 
made  in  1731,  that,  till  the  refpeftive  claims  fliould 
be  finally  adjufted,  the  ifland  ftiould  be  evacuated  by 
both  nations,  but  that  both  ihould  wood  and  water 
there.  This  precarious  agrecm.ent  furniflied  an  op- 
portunity for  private  intereft  to  e.xcrt  itfelf.  The 
Englifli  no  longer  molefled  the  French  in  their  habi- 
tations ;  but  employed  them  as  their  affiftants  in  car- 
rying on  with  richer  colonies  a  Inaiggiing  trade,  which 
the  fubjefts  of  both  governments  thought  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  This  trade  has  been  more  or 
Icfs  confiderable  till  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  the 
property  of  St  Lucia  was  fecured  to  the  crown  of 
France.  After  that  time  the  colony  flouriftied  confi- 
derat^Iy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1772,  the 
number  of  white  people  amounted  to  2:18  fouls,  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  that  of  the  blat  ks  to  663  free 
men,  and  12,795  flaves.  The  cattle  confifted  of  928 
mules  or  horfe.s  2070  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  3184 
Iheep  or  goats.  There  were  38  fugar  plantations, 
which  occupied  978  pieces  of  land  j  5,595,!i89  coffee- 
trees;  1.321.6DO  cocoa  plants;  and  367  plots  of  cot- 
ton. There  v  eve  706  dwelling  places.  The  annual 
revenue  at  that  time  was  about  175,0001.  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Abbe  R:;yiial,  muft  have  increafed  one- 
eigl.ih  yearly  for  fome  time.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Eritifli  in  J778;  reflorcd  to  France  in  1783.  It  fell 
again  info  the  hands  of  the  Britilh  in  1794,  "'as  evacu- 
ated in  1  795,  and  was  again  ret.ikt-n  in  i  796. 

The  foil  of  St  Lucia  is  tolerably  good,  even  at  the 
fea  fid':  ;  and  !<•  much  beltrr  the  farther  one  advances 
into  ''•'•  routitrv.  1  he  v.  hole  of  it  is  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, except  iome  high  and  craggy  mountains  which 

bear 
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lucia  bear  e\-ideBt  marks  of  old  volcanoes.  In  on:  deep 
Jl  ..  valley  there  are  ftill  eight  ov  ten  ponds,  the  water  of 
which  boils  up  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  retains  fome 
of  its  heat  at  the  dillance  of  6300  toifes  from  its  re- 
fervoirs.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts,  like  that  of  all 
other  uninhabited  countries,  is  foul  and  unnholefome  ■, 
but  grows  lefs  noxious  as  the  woods  are  cleared  and 
the  ground  laid  open.  On  fome  parts  of  the  fea 
coaft,  the  air  is  liill  more  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
fome  fmall  rivers  which  fpring  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  have  not  fulhcient  flope  to  wafli  down 
the  lands  with  which  the  influx  of  the  ocean  Ifops 
up  their  mouths,  by  which  means  they  fprend  them- 
felves  into  unwholefome  marlhes  on  the  neighbouring 
grounds. 

Lucia,  S(,  a  high  and  mountainous  ifland  of  Africa, 
and  one  of  thofe  of  Cape  Verde,  is  about  nine  leagues 
long,  and  lies  in  the  latitude  of  16°  18'  N.  according 
to  the  Englilh  geographers  ;  but  according  to  all 
others,  it  is  a  degree  farther  to  the  northward.  On  the 
eaft-fouth-eafl  fide  is  a  harbour,  with  a  bottom  and 
fiiore  of  white  fand  ;  but  its  bell  road  is  oppofite  to  St 
Vincent's  to  the  fouth-weft,  where  there  are  at  leall  20 
fathoms  of  water.  On  the  well  fide  there  is  no  water  : 
it  abounds  with  goats,  fea  and  land  fowl,  tortoifes,  &c. 
but  whether  it  hath  any  inhabitants  is  not  certainly 
known. 

LUCIAN,  a  celebrated  Greek  author  in  the  firft 
century,  was  born  at  Samofata,  of  obfcure  parents,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  He  ftudicd  law,  and 
praftifed  forae  time  as  an  advocate  ;  but  growing  weary 
of  the  wrangling  oratory  of  the  bar,  he  commenced 
rhetorician.  He  lived  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  who  made  him  regifter  of  Alexandria  in  E;,'ypt  ; 
and,  according  to  Suidas,  he  was  at  lafl  worried  by 
dogs.  Lucian  was  one  of  the  fineft  wits  in  all  anti- 
quity. His  Dialogues,  and  other  works,  are  wrinen 
in  Greek,  In  thefe  he  has  joined  the  ufeful  to  the 
agreeable,  inftruftion  to  fatire,  and  erudition  to  ele- 
gance ;  and  we  everywhere  meet  with  that  fine  and 
delicate  raillery  w!;ich  charaderizes  the  Attic  tafte. — 
Thofe  who  cenfure  him  as  an  impious  fcofFer  at  reli- 
gion, have  reafon  on  their  fide,  if  religion  confifted  in 
the  theology  of  the  Pagan  poets,  or  in  the  extravagant 
opinions  of  philofophers  ;  for  he  perpetually  throws 
fuch  ridicule  on  the  gods  and  p'lilofophers,  with  their 
vices,  as  infpires  hatred  and  contempt  forthfmj  but 
it  cannot  be  faid  that  he  writes  anywhere  againft  an 
overruling  providence. 

LUCIANISTS,  or  LncAXisTS,  a  religious  feci, 
fo  called  from  Lucianus,  or  Lucanus,  a  heretic  of  the 
fecond  century,  being  a  difciple  of  Marcion,  whofe 
errors  he  followed,  adding  fome  new  ones  to  them.  Epi- 
phanius  fays  he  abandoned  Marcion  ;  teaching  that 
people  ought  not  to  marry,  for  fear  of  enriching  the 
Creator  :  and  yet  other  authors  mention  that  he  held 
this  error  in  common  with  Marcion  and  other  Gno- 
ftics.  He  denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  affert- 
ing  it  to  be  material. 

There  was  another  feft  of  Lucianifts,  who  appear- 
ed fome  time  after  the  Arians.  They  taught,  that  the 
Father  had  been  a  father  always,  and  that  he  had  the 
name  even  before  he  begot  the  Son  ;  as  havinp  in  him 
the  power  or  faculty  of  generation  ;  and  in  this  manner 
iV.cy  accounted  for  the  eternity  of  the  Son. 
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LUCID  IXTF.R%ALS,  the  fits  of  lunatics  or  maniacs, 
wherein  the  phrenzy  leaves  them  in  poiTcflioi  of  their 
reafon. 

LUCIFER,  according  to  the  poets,  was  the  fon  ^ 
of  Jupiter  and  Aurora.  In  allronomy,  Lucifer  is  the 
bright  planet  Venus,  which  either  goes  before  the  fun 
in  the  morning,  for  290  days,  and  is  our  morning 
ftar ;  or  in  the  evening  follows  the  fun,  during  the 
fame  time,  and  then  is  called  Hefperm  or  the  evening 
flar. 

LUCIFERA,  in  Mi/'hology,  a  furname  given  to 
Dianj,  under  which  title  (lie  was  invoked  by  the 
<ireeks  in  childbed.  She  was  reprefentcd  as  covered 
with  a  large  veil,  interfperfed  with  flars,  bearing  a  cref- 
cent  on  her  head,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  lighted 
flamheau. 

LUCIFERIANS,  a  religious  fea,  who  adhered 
to  the  fchifm  of  Lucifer,  bilhop  of  Cagliari,  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  was  baniflied  by  the  emperor 
Conllantius,  for  having  defended  the  NIcene  doclriiie 
concerning  the  three  Perfons  in  the  Godhead. — Si  Au- 
guiline  fecms  to  intimate,  that  they  believed  the  foul, 
which  they  confidered  as  of  a  carnal  nature,  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  children  from  their  fathers.  Theo- 
doret  fays,  that  Lucifer  was  the  author  of  a  new  error. 
The  Luciferians  increafed  mightily  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
Egypt,  &.C.  The  occafion  of  the  fchifm  was,  that  Lu- 
cifer would  not  allow  any  acls  he  had  done  to  be  abo- 
lilhed.  Tiiere  were  but  two  Luciferian  bilhops,  but  a 
great  number  of  priells  and  deacons.  The  Luciferians 
bore  a  peculiar  averfion  to  the  Arians. 

LUCILIUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  a  La- 
tin poet,  was  born  at  Sueifa  in  Italy,  about  140  B.  C. 
He  lerved  under  Scipio  Atricanus  in  the  war  with  the 
Numantines  ;  and  was  in  great  favour  with  that  cele- 
brated general,  and  with  Laelius.  He  urote  30  books 
of  fatires,  in  which  he  lafhsd  feveral  perfons  of  quality 
very  fliarply.  Some  learned  men  afcribe  the  invention 
of  fatire  to  him  ;  but  M.  Dacier  has  maintained,  with 
great  probability,  that  Lucilius  only  gave  a  better 
turn  to  that  kind  of  poetry,  and  wrote  it  with  more 
wit  and  humour  than  his  predeceflbrs  Ennius  and  Pa- 
cuvius  had  done.  His  fragments  have  been  carefully 
colletled  by  Francis  Douza  at  Leyden  in  1599,  with 
notes.  But  they  require  ftill  to  be  better  illullrated  by 
fome  Icsmed  critic. 

LUCINA,  a  goddefs  among  the  Romans,  who 
prefided  over  women  in  labour.  Some  take  her  to  be 
Diana,  others  Juno.  She  was  called  I.ucina,  becaufc  flic 
brought  children  to  the  light ;  from  the  Latin  word 
/«.v,  "  light.". 

LUCIUS,  the  fpecific  name  of  the  pil;e.  See  Esox, 
Ichthyology  IncUx. 

LUCONIA.     Sec  Manili  A. 

LUCRETIA,  the  famous  Roman  matron,  wife  of 
Collatinus,  ai'j  the  caufe  of  the  revolution  in  Rome 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  :  this  lady  being  ravilh- 
ed  by  Se.xtus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Tarquin  king  of  Rome, 
flabbed  herfelf,  500  B.  C.  See  the  article  Chastity. 
1'he  bloody  poniard,  with  her  dead  body  expoied  to 
the  fenate,  was  the  fignal  of  Roman  liberty  ;  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  tlie  Tarquins,  and  abolition  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity, v/as  inftantly  refolved  on.  End  carried  into  exc- 
tion.      See  RoMK. 

LUCKETIUS,  or  TiTiis  Lucrf.til's,  C.\h:s,  one 
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of  the  motl  celebrated  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  Roman  family,  and  Rudied  at 
Alliens,  where  he  became  one  of  Epicurus's  fcft.  He 
acquired  grent  reputation  by  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence ;  but  in  the  flower  of  his  age  fell  into  a  frenzy, 
oicaConed  by  a  philtre  given  him  by  his  wife,  who 
was  diftraif.cdly  foiid  of  him.  Lucretiu?',  duiing  the 
in.tcrvaJs  of  his  niadncfs,  put  Epicurus's  doiSrines  into 
vtrrfe,  diid  compofcd  his  fix  books  De  Rerum  Natirn, 
which  are  dill  extant.  It  is  faid  that  he  killed  him- 
I'clf  in  a  f.t  of  madncfs,  in  the  ^4th  year  before  the 
Chriltifn  era,  when  51  years  old.  The  molt  co; reel 
edition  of  Lucretius  is  that  of  Simon  de  Coline.  The 
cnrdinal  de  PoHgnac  has  refuted  Lucretius's  arguments, 
in  his  excellent  Latin  poem  entitled  jlnti-Lucrelius. 
His  poem  De  Rerum  Natura  has  been  tranilated  into 
Engliih  by  Mr  Crtecb. 

LtJCPvINUS  LACUS,  in  Ancient  Geographj,  a  lake 
of  Campania,  between  Baite  and  Puteoli,  famous  for 
its  'oyliers  (Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal)  ;  Liicriiienfes 
(Cicero),  the  people  duelling  on  it.  Noiv  a  perfecl 
"bay  fince  the  earthquake  in  1538- 

LUCULLUS,  Lucius  Lucimus,  a  Roman  gene- 
ral celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  victories,  and  his 
liches.  In  his  youth  he  made  a  figure  ;it  the  bar  ;  and 
being  afterwards  made  quaeftor  in  Afi^,  and  praetor  in 
Afiica,  governed  thofe  provinces  with  great  modera- 
tion and  iuilice.  Scarce  was  he  known  as  a  military 
man,  when  he  twice  beat  the  fleet  of  Hamilcar,  and 
gained  two  great  viiElories  over  him.  His  happy  ge- 
nius was  greatly  improved  by  fludy  ■,  for  he  employed 
liis  leifure  in  reading  the  beft  authors  on  military  af- 
fairs. Being  made  conful  with  Aurelius  Colta,  dur- 
ing the  third  war  with  Mithridates  king  of  Pontu=, 
he  was  fjnt  againft  this  prince  :  and  this  expedition 
was  attended  with  a  feries  of  viclories,  which  did  him 
lefs  honour  than  an  aft  of  gcnerofity  towards  his  col- 
league J  who,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  abfence 
to  (ignalize  himfelf  by  fome  great  exploit,  hailened  to 
fight  Mithiidates  ;  but  was  defeated  and  fliut  up  in 
Chalcedonia;  where  he  mull  have  periihed,  if  Lucullus, 
facrificing  his  refentment  to  the  pleafure  of  faving  a 
Roman  citizen,  had  not  flown  to  his  adillance,  and 
difengaged  him.  All  Pontus  then  fubmitted  to  Lu- 
cullus ;  who  being  continued  in  his  government  of 
Aiia,  entered  the  territories  of  Tigranes,  the  moll 
powerful  king  in  Afia.  That  prince  marched  with  a 
formidable  army  againll  Lucullus  :  who  defeated  him 
with  a  handful  of  men,  and  killed  great  numbers  of 
his  forces  ;  took  Tigranocertes,  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  was  ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  when 
the  intrigues  of  a  tribune  got  him  depofed,  and  Pompey 
nominated  in  his  room.  Lucullus  having  brought  home 
prodigious  riches,  now  gave  himftif  up  to  exceflive  lux- 
ury ;  and  iiis  table  was  ferved  with  a  profufion  till 
that  time  unknown.  He  brought  from  the  Eall  a  great 
Lumber  of  books,  which  he  formed  into  a  library, 
»nH  gave  admittance  to  all  men  of  learning,  who  fre- 
quented it  in  great  numbers.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  be  fell  into  a  kind  of  madnefs';  and  Lucullus,  his 
brother  was  appointed  his  guardian.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firfl  who  brought  cherries  into  Europe, 
having  bvought  the  grafts  from  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus. 

J^UCUS,  io  general,  denotes  a  wood  ot  grove  fa- 


cred  to  a  deity  ;   fo  Called   a  lucanJo,  becaufe  a  great 
number   of  lights  were  ufually   burning    in  licnoi;r  of 
the  god    (Ifidorus);    a   praflice   common   with   idola- ^_ 
ters,     as   we    learn    from   Scripture ;    hence    Homer's 

LUD,  a  Brltilh  king  mentioned  in  our  old  chro- 
nicles, and  faid  to  have  reigned  about  the  year  of  the 
world  3878.  He  is  reported  to  have  enlarged  and  wall- 
ed about  Trcyiovanl,  or  New  Troy,  where  he  kept  his 
court,  and  made  it  his  capital.  The  name  of  London 
is  hence  derived  from  Lu/f's  town  ;  and  Ludga'.e  from 
his  being  buried  near  it  :  but  this  is 'only  one  among 
many  other  derivations  of  the  name  of  London  ;  which 
are  at  leall  equally  probable.     See  London. 

LUD  A  MAR,  a    Moorilh  kingdom  in  the  interior 
part  of  Africa,  the   capital  of  which  is  fituated  in  N. 
Lat.    15.  0.  W.  Long.  60   50.  which   Mr  Park  con- 
fiders  as  little  fuperior  to  u  defert.     The  Moors  of  Lu-  ' 
damar  fublift  chiefly  on  the  flefli  of  their  cattle. 

The  barrennefs  of  the  country  is  fuch,  that  it  fur- 
niflies  few  materials  for  manufafture  :  but  the  inhabi- 
tants contrive  to  weave  aftrong  cloth,  with  which  their 
tents  are  covered  ;  the  thread  is  fpun  by  the  wonaen 
from  goats  hair,  and  with  the  hides  of  their  cattle  they 
furnilh  faddles,  bridles,  pouches,  and  other  articles  of 
leather.  They  can  alfo  convert  the  native  iron  pro- 
cured from  the  negroes  into  fpears,  knives,  and  pots  for 
boiling  their  food  ;  but  they  purchaie  their  fire- arms 
and  other  weapons  of  a  fimilar  nature  from  the  Eur6- 
peans,  in  exchange  for  flaves. 

Their  ideas  of  female  perfeftion  are  truly  Angular, 
fince  a  woman,  to  have  the  fraalleft  pretenfions  to 
beauty,  mull  be  one  who  requires  a  flave  under  each 
arm  to  fupport  her  as  fhe  walks ;  and  a  perfect  beauty, 
according  to  Mr  Park,  is  a  load  for  a  camel. 

The  wealth  of  the  Moors  chiefly  confifls  in  their 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people 
fpend  their  days  in  a  ftate  of  idlenefs.  The  tent  of  the. 
king  is  the  common  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  indo- 
lent, where  they  appear  to  enjoy  an  unlimited  liberty 
of  fpeech;  yet  in  the  praife  of  their  fovereign  they  are 
wholly  unanimous,  finging  fongs  to  his  honour,  which 
never  fail  to  be  filled  with  the  groffell  adulation.  The 
king  fometimes  eats  out  of  the  fame  bafon  with  the 
driver  of  his  cam-els,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day  re- 
pofej  himfelf  upon  the  fame  bed. 

Cavalry  conflitute  the  chief  military  ftrength  of  Lu- 
damar,  which  are  well  mounted,  and  are  very  expert 
in  attacking  by  furprife.  The  horfe  of  every  foldier  is 
furnilhed  by  himfelf,  as  alfo  his  military  implements, 
confining  of  a  large  fabre,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a 
red  leather  bag  for  holding  his  balls,  and  a  powder= 
horn  flung  over  his  Ihoulder.  He  has  no  pay,  and  his 
only  compenfation  arifes  from  plunder. 

They  have  no  intercourfe  with  civilized  nations,  yet 
they  boafl  an  advantage  over  the  negroes,  as  they  pof- 
fels,  though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  the  knowledge 
of  lelterf.  They  are  efteemed  the  vainell,  proudefl, 
and  moft  bigotted,  ferocious,  and  intolerant  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  blending  in  their  character  x'.t 
blind  fuperftition  of  the  negro  with  the  favage  crut  Ity 
and  treachery  of  the  Arab.  It  was  with  the  utraoil 
diflicuity  that  Mr  Park  made  his  efcape  from  this  cruel 
and  inhofpitable  people. 

LUDI,  a  term  tiled  for  (hows  and  pabli*  leprefen- 
tatioV.3 
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3,    tations  made   by  the   Romans,   for  the   entertainment 

'■'■    of  the  people.     See  Games. 

"^  For  an  account  of  the  particular  games  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  the  Illhmian,  Nemiean,  Olympic,  &c. 
fee  Isthmian,  8ic. 

LUDIUS,  a  celebrated  painter,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Auguilus  Coefar,  and  excelled  in  grand  compofitions. 
He  was  the  firft  who  painted  the  fronts  of  houfes  in 
the  ftreets  of  Rome  ;  which  he  beautified  with  threat 
variety  of  landfcapes,  and  many  other  different  fub- 
jeas. 

LUDLOW,  Edmund,  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Ludlow, 
was  bom  at  Maidenhead,  and  educated  in  Trinity 
college,  Oxford.  His  father  oppofing  the  king's  in- 
tereft,  Mr  Ludlow  joined  with  the  lame  party,  and 
was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der the  earl  of  ElTex.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  (hire  for  Wilts,  and  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  country.  He  was  one  of  King  Charles  L's 
judges  :  after  whofe  death  he  was  fent  by  the  psrlia- 
ment  into  Ireland,  in  quality  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horfe  ;  which  employment  he  difcharged  with  di- 
ligence and  fuccefs  till  the  death  of  the  lord-deputy 
Ireton,  when  he  afted  for  fome  time  as  general,  though 
without  that  title  ;  Cromtvell,  who  knew  him  to  be 
fincerely  in  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth,  always 
finding  out  fome  pretext  to  hinder  the  conferring  of 
that  character  upon  hiui.  The  laft  ftroke  had  been 
given  by  Ludlow  to  the  Irllli  rebellion,  if  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  Cromwell  had  not  prevented  it.  "Under  his 
power  he  never  afted  •,  and  though  Cromwell  ufed  his 
utmort  efforts,  he  remained  intlexible.  After  Crom- 
well's death,  he  endeavoured  to  reflore  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  Charles  II.  being  recalled,  he  thought 
proper  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  efcaped  into  Switzer- 
land, where  he  fettled.  After  the  revolution,  he  came 
over  into  England,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  Ire- 
land againft  King  James  :  but  appearing  publicly  in 
London,  it  gave  great  offence  :  and  an  addrefs  xvas 
prefented  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour  to  King  William  III. 
for  a  proclamation  in  order  to  apprehend  Colonel 
Ludlow,  attainted  for  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I. 
Upon  this  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  vdiere  he 
died.  During  his  retirement  in  Switzerland  he  wrote 
his  Memoirs. 

Ludlow,  a  town  of  Shroplhire  in  England,  fitua- 
ted  at  the  conflux  of  the  Terae  and  Corve,  1 8  miles 
from  Shrewfhury,  and  138  from  London.  The  pre- 
lident  of  the  council  of  the  marches,  eftablilhed  by 
Henry  VIII.  generally  kept  his  courts  in  it,  by  which 
the  to'.m  was  much  benefited,  thefe  courts  not  having 
been  aboliftied  till  the  ill  of  William  and  Mary.  Its 
neighbourhood  to  Wales  makes  it  a  great  thorough- 
fare, and  engages  many  of  the  WelUi  to  fend  their 
children  of  both  fexes  to  it  for  education.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  Edward  IV.  and  among  other  privi- 
leges has  that  of  trying  and  executing  criminals  v.ithin 
itfelf.  It  is  o-ie  of  the  ncateft  towns  in  England, 
■  with  walls  and  feven  gates.  It  is  divided  into  four 
wards  ;  and  is  governed  by  2  bailiffs,  iz  aldermen,  25 
common-councilmen,  a  recorder,  a  tov,ni-clerk,  lleward, 
chamberlain,  coroner,  &c.  Frr.m  the  caltle  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  (lands  is  e  mod  delight- 
ful profpcR:.     In  an   apartaent  of  the  outer  gatehoufe 
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Samuel  Butler  is  faid  to  have  written  tlie  firi\  part  of  tuSA^ll. 

Hudibras.     Of  this  callle,  which  ivas  befieged  and  ta-  ' ^~" 

ken  by  King  Stephen,  fome  of  the  offices  are  fallen 
down,  and  great  part  of  it  turned  into  a  bowling-green  ; 
but  part  of  the  royal  apartments  and  the  fword  or 
ftate  art  ftill  left.  'The  walls  were  at  firft  a  mile  iii 
compafs,  and  there  was  a  lawn  before  it  for  near  twn 
miles,  of  which  much  is  now  enclofed.  The  battle- 
ments are  very  high  and  thick,  and  adorned  witli 
toilers.  It  has  a  neat  chapel,  where  are  the  coats  of 
arras  of  abundance  of  Wellh  gentry,  and  over  the 
ilable-Joors  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  earls 
of  Pembroke,  &-.c.  This  caiUe  was  a  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  right  of  his  principahty.  The 
river  Teme  has  a  good  bridge  over  it,  fevcral  wears  a- 
crofs  it,  and  turns  a  great  many  mills.  Here  is  a 
large  parochial  church,  which  was  formerly  collegiate  ; 
in  the  choir  whereof  is  an  infcription  relating  to  Pri  ce 
Arthur,  elder  brother  to  King  Henry  VIII.  who  died 
here,  and  whofe  bowels  were  here  depofited,  though 
It  is  faid  his  heart  was  taken  up  fome  time  ago  in  a 
leaden  box.  In  this  choir  is  a  clofet,  commonly  call- 
ed Go^'j-  Haufe,  where  the  prielfs  ufed  to  keep  their 
confecrated  utenfils  ;  and  in  the  market-place  is  a  con- 
duit, with  a  long  fione  crofs  on  it,  and  a  niche  wherein 
is  the  im»ge  of  St  Laurence,  to  whom  the  chureh  was 
dedicated.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  there  was  a 
rich  priory,  whereof  there  are  few  ruins  to  be  feen  ex- 
cept thofe  of  its  church.  Here  are  an  alras-houfe  for 
30  poor  people,  and  two  charity-fchools  where  50  boys 
and  30  girls  are  both  taught  and  clothed.  It  has  a 
market  on  Monday,  and  three  lefler  ones  on  Wednef- 
day,  Friday,  and  Ssturdav.  Its  fairs  are  on  the  Tuef- 
day  Eafter,  Whit-Wednefday,  Auguft  21.  Sept.  28. 
and  Dec.  8.  Provifions  are  '.ery  cheap  here;  and  at 
the  annual  horfe  races  there  is  the  beft  of  company. 
The  country  round  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  fruitful,  and 
populous,  efpecially  that  part  called  the  Curvcjilale,  be- 
ing the  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Corve.  Ludlow 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

LUDOLPH,  Job,  a  very  learned  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  Thuringia.  He 
travelled  much,  and  was  mailer  of  25  languages,  vi- 
fited  libraries,  fearched  after  natural  curiofities  and  an- 
tiquities everywhere,  and  conveifed  with  learned  men 
of  all  nations.  Ke  publilhed  a  Hiilory  of  Ethiopia, 
and  other  curious  books. 

LuDOLPij,  Hcnrtj  William,  nephew  of  Job  above 
mentioned,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1655.  He  came 
over  to  England  as  fecretary  to  M.  Lenthe,  envoy  from 
the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  that  of  London  j  and  be- 
ing recommended  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was 
received  as  bis  fecretary.  He  enjoyed  this  office  for 
lome  years,  until  he  was  incapacitated  by  a  violent  dif- 
order  ;  when  he  was  difcharged  with  a  handfome  pen- 
fion  :  after  he  recovered,  he  travelled  into  Mufcovy, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  czar,  and  where 
his  knowledge  made  the  Mufcovite  pricfts  fuppufc  him 
to  be  a  conjurer.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1694, 
he  was  cut  for  the  Hone  ;  and  as  foon  as  his  health 
would  permit,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  civilities  he 
had  received  in  Mufcovy,  he  wrote  a  grammar  of  their 
language,  that  the  natives  might  learn  their  own  tongue 
in  a  regular  method.  He  then  travelled  into  the  Eall, 
to  inform  himfelf  of  th«  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  church 
K  k  2  in 
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'  in  the  Levant  ;  the  deplorable  condition  of  ubich  in- 
duced him,  after  his  return,  with  the  aid  of  the  biihop 
of  Worcefler,  to  print  an  edition  of  the  New  Tefta- 
.  raent  in  the  vulgar  Greek,  to  prefent  to  the  Greek 
church.  In  1709,  when  fuch  numbers  of  Palatines 
came  over  to  England,  Mr  Ludolph  was  appointed  by 
Oueen  Anne  one  of  the  coramiirioners  to  manage  the 
charities  raifed  for  thcra  ;  and  he  died  early  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  colleiled  works  were  publifhed  in 
171  2. 

LUDWIDGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  17th  order,  Calycanthemce.  See  Botany 
Index. 

LUES,  among  phj^icians,  is  in  general  ufed  for  a 
di't-a'e  of  any  kind  ;  but  in  a  more  particular  fenfe  is 
rei'rained  to  contagious  and  pellilential  difeafes  j  thus 
the  lues  Gaiiica,  or  venerea,  fignifies  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.     See  Medicine  Index. 

LUFF,  the  order  from  the  pilot  to  the  fteerfman 
to  put  d^e  helm  towands  the  /ee-iide  of  the  fliip,  in 
ord' .  to  make  the  (liip  fail  nearer  the  direftion  of  the 
wind.  Hence,  luif  round,  or  luff  a-lee,  is  the  excefs 
of  this  movement,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  throw 
the  ftiip's  head  up  in  the  wind,  in  order  to  tack  her, 
&c.  A  fliip  is  accordingly  faid  to  fpring  her  luff 
\vhen  (lie  yields  to  the  effort  of  the  helm,  by  failing 
nearer  to  the  line  of  the  wind  than  (he  had  done  before. 
See  alfo  Haulikg  the  Wind. 

LvT?  Tackle,  a  name  given  by  failors  to  any  large 
tackle  that  is  not  defilned  for  a  particular  place,  but 
may  he  varioufly  employed  as  occafion  requires.  It 
is  generally  fomewhat  b.rger  than  the  jigger  tackle, 
aJthc.uah  fmaller  than  thofe  which  ferve  to  hoift  the 
heavier  materials  into  and  out  of  the  veflTel,  which  lat- 
ter are  the  main  and  fore  tackles,  the  flay  and  quarter 
tackles.  &c. 

I.UG-SAii,,  a  fquarc  fail,  boifted  occafionally  on  the 
mall  of  a  boat  or  final!  vefTel  upon  a  yard  which  hangs 
nearly  at  right  angles  \vith  the  matt.  Thefe  are  more 
particularly  ufed  in  the  barca  longas,  navigated  by  the 
Spaniird-i  in  the  Mediterranean. 

LUGDUNUM,  in  /Ancient  Geography,  the  capital 
of  the  Segiifiani  in  Gallia  Celtica,  lituated  at  the  con- 
rti:x  of  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus,  on  an  eminence,  as  the 
Celtic  term  dune  lignilies  ;  built  by  Manutius  Plancus 
nnder  Auguflus,  while  commanding  in  that  part  of 
Gaul  ;  and  whither  he  led  a  colony.  Now  Lyons,  ca- 
pital of  the  Lyonnois. 

LuGDUnuM  Btttavorum,  in  ^indent  Geography,  a 
tjv.n  of  the  Batavi  in;,Gallia  Belgica.  Now  Leyden  in 
Holland. 

LuGDVKVM  Converarum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Gaid  in  Aquitain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
No  V  S.  Berlrand,  \\.  Gafcony. 

LUGEUS  LACL'S,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  lake 
of  .Tapydia,  the  weftmoft  diftridl  of  lllyricum,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Save,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Arfia. 
No^v  commonly  called  the  7,i<-ichnifx,  Lake,  from  a 
fmall  adjoi.iing  town.  It  is  locked  on  every  fide  with 
mountains ;  from  which  fcanty  currents  run  down  ;  the 
lefs  in  quantity  their  water-;,  becaiife  drank  up  by  the 
earth  ;  till  at  length  they  arc  fwalloived  up  in  rocky 
fjTiows,  fo  formed  as  to  refemblc  arti{icial.     In   thefe 


the  water  being  fo  redundant  as  to  refu(<:  receiving  anyLviggerll 
more,  they  regurgitate,  and  return  the  ivatcr  wiih  ex- 
traordinary celerity,  which  thus  fpreading  itfclf,  forms  , 
a  lake,  in  moft  places  18  cubits  deep.  Thffe  waters 
afterwards  retire  with  no  iefs  celerity  than  they  came 
on,  not  only  through  the  furrows,  but  pafs  through 
the  whole  of  the  bottom,  as  through  a  fieve  ;  which 
when  perceived  by  the  inhabitants,  they  direclly  flop 
up  the  larger  apertures,  and  thus  take  large  quantities 
ot  filh  :  when  the  lake  is  dry,  they  cut  down  their  har- 
veil  on  the  fpot  where  t'liy  lowed,  and  fow  again  be- 
fore the  inundation  comes  on  :  and  grafs  (hoots  fo  quick 
on  it,  that  it  may  be  cut  down  in  three  weeks  time, 
(Lazius,  Wernherus). 

LUGGERSHALL,  a  borough  of  Wiltfhire,  12 
miles  north  of  Salilbury,  and  75  north  by  iveft  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  though 
but  a  fmall  hamlet,  near  the  forelf  of  Chute,  in  a  de- 
lightful country ;  and  was  the  relidence  of  feveral 
king<.  It  had  formerly  a  cal\le.  It  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff  chofen  yearly  at  the  lord  of  the  manor's  court- 
leet.  On  the  neighbouring  downs  there  ufed  to  be 
horfe-races. 

LUKE,  St,  the  evangelil^,  and  the  difciple  of  the 
apoftles,  was  originally  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  by 
profelTion  a  phylician.  He  particularly  attached  him- 
felf  to  St  Paul,  and  was  his  faithful  companion  in  his 
travels  and  labours.  He  went  with  him  to  Tvozs  in 
Macedonia  about  the  year  51.  He  wrote  his  gofpel 
in  Achaia  about  the  year  53  ;  and,  ten  years  after, 
the  afts  of  the  Apoftles,  which  contains  a  hiilory  of 
30  years.  Of  all  the  infplred  writers  of  the  New  Xe- 
ftament,  his  works  are  written  in  the  moll  elegant 
Greek.  It  is  believed  that  St  Luke  died  at  Rome,  or 
in  Achaia, 

Gofpel  of  St  LvRE,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teltament.  Some  think  that  it  was  properly  St 
Paul's  Gofpel  ;  and  that,  when  the  apolfle  (peaks  of 
his  Golpel,  he  means  what  is  called  St  Luhe^s.  Ire- 
nteus  fays,  that  St  Luke  digefted  into  writing  what  St 
Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles-,  and  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  tells  us,  that  St  Luke  wrote  with  the  allillance  of 
St  Paul. 

St  LvtR's  the  EvangeliJI's  Day,  afeflival  in  the  Cbrl- 
ftian  church,  obfeiTea  on  the  i8th  of  Oflober. 

LULA,  a  town  of  Swedilh  Lapland  ;  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lula,  on  the  well  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia,  42  miles  fouth-weil  of  Tornea.  E.  Long. 
21.  o.  N.  Lat.  64.  30. 

LvLA  Lapmarh,  a  province  of  Swedifli  Lapland ; 
bounded  by  that  of  Tornea  on  the  north,  by  the  Both- 
nic  gulf  on  the  eaft,  by  Pithia  Lapmark  on  the  fouth, 
and  Ncrway  on  the  well. 

LULLI,  John  BiATTIST,  the  moft  celebrated  and 
moft  exce'lent  mufician  that  has  appeared  in  France 
fince  the  revival  of  learning,  was  born  at  Florence.  He 
was  taken  to  France  when  very  young  by  a  perfon  of 
quality  ;  and  he  carried  the  art  of  playing  on  the  vio- 
lin to  the  highell  perfeclion.  Louis  XIV.  made  him 
fupcrintendant  of  mulic.  Some  time  after  Perinna 
having  introduced  operas  into  France,  and  quarrelling 
with  his  company,  he  refigned  his  privilege  to  Lulli. 
Operas  were  then  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfection  by 
this  celebrated  niulician,  and  were  attended  with  conti- 
nual 
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I-"-'y     nual  applauTe.     Lulli  every  year,  afitr  tl.is  time,  gave 
.  "         a  piece  of  his  own  compolilion,  till  his  death,  which 
^         liappeneJ  in  1687. 

LULLY,  Raymonb,  a  writer  on  alchemy,  fur- 
named  the  Enlightened  Doctor,  was  bom  in  the  iHand 
of  Majorca  in  1225.  He  applied  himfelf  with  indefa- 
tigable labour  to  the  fludy  of  the  Arabian  phllofophy, 
to  chemillry,  phyfic,  and  divinity  5  and  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  works.  He  at  length  went  to  preach 
the  gofpel  in  Africa  ;  and  was  floned  to  death  in  Mau- 
ritania, at  the  age  of  80.  He  is  honoured  as  a  martyr 
at  Majorca,  whither  his  body  was  carried.  He  wrote 
many  treatifes  on  all  the  fciences,  in  which  he  fho-.vs 
much  li'jdy  and  fubtility,  but  little  judgement  or  folidi- 
ty.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  has  been  printed 
at  Mentz. — He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  «4th  Ray- 
mond Lully  of  Terraca,  furnamed  Keophijta,  ^^■ho  from 
being  a  Jew  turned  Dominican  friar.  This  lad  Lully 
maintained  feveral  opinions  that  were  condemned  by 
Pope  Gregory  XI. 

LUMBAGO,  a  fixed  pain  in  the  fmall  of  the  back. 
See  I\If:uiciNF.  Index. 

LUIVIBARIS,  a  name  given  to  the  arteries  and  veins 
■which  fpread  over  the  loins. 

LUMBRICAL,  a  name  given  to  four  mufcles  of 
the  fingers  and  to  as  many  of  the  toes. 

LUMBRICUS,  the  Worm,  a  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  intellina.  See  Helmix- 
THOLOGY  Index. 

LUMELLO,  a  village  in  Italy,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Lumellin,  a  fmall  diftricl  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan, lying  along  the  river  Po,  and  of  which  Mortaria 
and  Valencia  are  the  principal  places.  It  was  ceded 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1707,  and  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  E.  Long.  8.  42.  N.  Lat. 
4 J.  5. 

LUMINOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing  that 
fliines  or  emits  light. 

LcMiNOLS  Kmanatems  have  been  obferved  from  hu- 
man bodies,  as  alfo  from  thofe  of  brutes.  The  light 
arifing  from  currying  a  horfe,  or  from  rubbing  a  cat's 
back,  are  known  to  moll.  InJiances  of  a  like  kind 
have  been  known  on  combing  a  woman's  head.  Bar- 
tholin gives  us  an  account,  which  he  entitles  mulier 
fp/endens,  of  a  lady  in  Italy  whofe  body  would  Ihine 
whenever  {lightly  touched  with  a  piece  of  linen.  Thefe 
effluvia  of  animal  bodies  have  many  properties  in  com- 
mon with  thofe  produced  from  glals  j  fuch  as  their 
being  lucid,  their  fnapping,  and  their  not  being  ex- 
cited without  fome  degree  of  friclion ;  and  are  un- 
doubtedly electrical,  as  a  cat's  back  has  been  found 
ftrongly  eleftrical  when  ftroaked.  See  ELECTRICITY 
and  Light. 

LUMINOUSNESS  of  the  Sea,  See  Light 
and  Sea. 

LuMwovsNEss  of  Puirefcent  Subjlances.   See  Light. 
LUMP-KisH.      See  Cyclopterus,  Ichthyology 
Index. 

LUNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  foreft  of  Germany, 
at  no  great  diftance  from  the  Hercynian  \  below  which 
were  the  Boemi :  it  was  therefore  in  Moravia,  near  the 
fprings  of  the  Marus,  now  March,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  over  againft  Carnutum. 

Luna,  or  Lunna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cehica.  Now 
C/ugny  in  Borgundy; 
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Luna,  a  town  2nd  port  of  Liguria,  al  the  mouth 
of  the  Macra.  The  town  was  but  fmall,  but  the  port 
large  and  beautiful,  according  to  Strabo.  Now  cxtin6>, 
and  its  ruins  called  Luna  Dijlrutla.  It  was  famous  for 
its  quarries  of  white  marble,  thence  called  Lunenfe ; 
and  for  its  cheefe,  remarkable  rather  for  its  fize  than 
goodnefs,  each  being  a  thoufand  weight. 

LuKA,  in  AJlronomij,  the  moon.  See  Astronomy, 
pojjim. 

Luna,  in  the  jargon  of  the  alchemifls,  fjgnifies  j/f/- 
ver  ;  fo  called  from  the  fuppofed  influence  of  the  moon 
thereupon. 

LvN.i  Cornea,  in  Ckemijlnj,  is  a  compound  of  muria- 
tic acid  with  filver.  See  Silver,  muriate  ok,  Che- 
mistry Index. 

LUNACY,  a  fpecics  of  madncfs.  See  Lunatic, 
and  Medicine  Index. 

Lunacy,  in  Law.     See  Idiocy  and  Lunatic. 

LUNjE  MONS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promontory 
of  Lufitania.  Now  Rock  of  Lfhon.  W.  Long.  10. 
N.  Lat.  38.  50. — Another  Lume  Mons  of  Ethiopia, 
from  which  the  Nile  was  fuppofed  to  take  its  rife. 

LcNM  Partus,  a  very  extenfive  port,  or  more  truly 
a  bay,  of  Liguria,  between  Portus  Veneris  and  Portus 
Ericis,  20  miles  in  compais.  Now  //  Golfo  del/a  Spe-zia, 
on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the  territory  of  Genoa. 

LUNAR,  fomething  relating  to  the  Moox. 

Lunar  Mmth.     See  Month. 

Lunar  Tear,  confillsof354  days,  or  1 2  fynoJical 
months.     See  Year. 

Lunar  Dial.     See  Dialling. 

LUNARE  OS,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  fecond  bone  in 
the  lirll  row  of  the  carpus.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
Latin,  luna,  "  the  moon,"  becaufe  one  of  its  fides  is  in 
form  of  a  crefcent. 

LUNARIA,  Satin-flouer,  or  Moonwort;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Si/i- 
qufic.      Sfe  Botany  Index. 

LUNARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Hither  Spain,  between  Blanda  and  Bxtulo. 
Co;Timonly  called  el  Caho  de  Palafugel,  in  Catalonia, 
on  the  Mediterranean  ;  or  Cabo  de  Tufa,  on  the  fame 
coaft,  and  in  Catalonia,  ij  miles  from  the  former,  to 
the  weft. 

LUNATIC,  a  perfon  affeaed  with  that  fpecies  of 
madnefs  termed  lunacy.  The  word  is  indeed  properly 
applied  to  one  that  hath  lucid  intervals  ;  fometimes 
enjoying  his  fenfes,  and  fometimes  not  ;  and  that 
frequently  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  influence  of  the 
moon. 

Lunatic,  in  Law.  Lender  the  general  term  oi  non 
compos  mentis  (which  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays  is  the  molt 
legal  name),  are  compiifed  not  only  lunatics,  but  per- 
fons  under  frenzies,  or  who  lofe  their  iiitellefts  by  dit- 
eafe  ;  thofe  that  grow  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  be- 
ing born  fo ;  or  fuch,  in  fliort,  as  are  judged  by  the 
court  of  chancery  incapable  of  conducing  their  own  af- 
fairs. To  thefe  alfo,  as  well  as  idiots,  the  king  is  guar- 
dian, but  to  a  very  different  purpofe.  For  the  law  al- 
ways imagines,  that  thefe  accidental  misfortunes  may 
be  removed  ;  and  therefore  only  conllitutcs  the  crown  a 
truftee  for  the  unfortunate  perfons,  to  proted  their  pro- 
perty, and  to  account  to  them  for  all  profits  received, 
if  they  recover,  or  after  their  deceafe  to  their  reprefen- 
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tatives.  And  therefore  it  is  decUired  by  the  ftatute 
17  Edw.  II.  c.  10.  that  the  kinp  fliall  provide  for  the 
^  cuftody  and  fuftentation  of  lunatics,  and  preferve  their 
lands,  and  the  profits  of  them,  for  their  ufe  when  they 
come  to  their  right  mind  -,  and  the  king  fliall  take 
nothing  to  his  own  ufe  :  and  if  the  parties  die  in 
fuch  eftate,  the  refidue  (hall  be  dlftributed  for  their 
fouls  by  the  advice  of  the  ordinary,  and  of  courfe  (by 
the  fubfequent  amendments  of  the  law  of  adminiftra- 
tions)  (liall  now  go  to  their  executors  or  adminiftrators. 

On  the  firft  attack  of  lunacy,  or  other  occafional  jn- 
fanity,  when  there  may  be  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  reftitution 
of  reafon,  it  is  ufual  to  confine  the  unhappy  objecls  in 
private  cuftody  under  the  direflion  of  their  neareft 
friends  and  relations  ;  and  the  legifiature,  to  prevent  all 
abufes  incident  to  fuch  private  cuilody,  hsth  thought 
proper  to  interpofe  its  authority,  by  1  4  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 
for  regulating  private  mad-houfes.  But  when  the  dil- 
order  is  grown  permanent,  and  the  clrcumflances  of  the 
party  will  bear  fuch  additional  expence,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  the  royal  authority  to  warrant  a  laft- 
jng  confinement. 

The  method  of  proving  a  perfon  von  cotnpos  is  very 
fimilar  to  that  of  proving  him  an  idiot.  The  lord 
chancellor,  to  whom,  by  fpecial  authority  from  the 
"king,  the  curtody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  is  intrufted, 
upon  petition  or  information,  grants  a  commiffion  in 
nature  of  the  writ  Je  idiota  inquirendo,  to  inquire  into 
the  party's  (late  of  mind  ;  and  if  he  be  found  non  cem- 
pos,  he  ufually  commits  the  care  of  his  perfon,  with  a 
fuitable  allowance  for  his  maintenance,  to  fome  friend, 
who  is  then  called  his  committee.  However,  to  pre-( 
vent  finifler  prafticcs,  the  next  heir  is  feldom  permitted 
to  be  of  tliis  committee  of  the  perfon  •,  becaufe  it  is  iiis 
intereft  that  the  party  (hould  die.  But  it  hath  been  faid 
there  lies  not  the  fame  objeftion  againft  his  next  of  kin, 
provided  he  be  not  his  heir  •,  for  it  is  his  intercil  to  pre- 
ferve the  lunatic's  life,  in  order  to  increafe  the  perfonal 
eftate  by  favings,  which  he  or  his  family  may  h.ereafter 
be  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  heir  is  generally  made  the 
manager  or  committee  of  the  eftate,  it  being  clearly  his 
intereft  by  good  management  to  keep  it  in  condition  : 
accountable,  however,  to  the  court  of  chancery,  and  to 
the  lion  compos  himfelf,  if  he  recovers  j  or  othervvife,  to 
his  adminiftrators.      See  IdiccY. 

LUNATION,  the  period  or  fpace  of  time  between 
one  new  moon  and  another;  alfo  cnWti  fynodical month. 
See  Cycle  and  Epact. 

LUND  EN,  or  Lund,  a  confiderable  town  of  Swe- 
den, in  Gothland  ;  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  Scho- 
ncn,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee  and  an  univerfity.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  Swedes  by  the  Danes  in  ]  658.  E.  Long. 
13.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  40. 

LUNDY  iSLy\KD,  fituated  50  miles  in  the  fea,  off 
the  north-weft  conft  of  Devonflilrc,  is  five  miles  long 
and  two  broad,  but  fo  encompajTed  with  inacceffible 
rocks,  tliat  it  has  but  one  entrance  to  it,  fo  narrow  that 
two  men  can  fcarcely  go  abreaft.  It  is  reckoned  in  the 
hundred  of  Brandon.  It  had  orice  both  a  fort  and  a 
chapel.  The  fouth  part  of  it  is  indifferent  good  foil, 
but  the  north  part  of  it  is  barren,  and  has  a  high  pyra- 
midal rock  called  the  Conjlablc.  Here  are  hnrfcs,  kine, 
hogs,  and  goats,  with  great  ftore  of  flieep  and  rabbits ; 
but  the  chieJF commodity  is  fowl,  with  which  it  abounds 
much,  their  eggs  being  veiy  thick  on  the  ground  at 


their  feafon  of  breeding.     No  venomous  creature  will      tune, 
live  in  this  ifland.     In  the  reign   of  Henry  VIII.  one  f-""e"tu 
William  Morifco,  who  had  confpired  to  murder  him  at         ''^~ 
Woodftock,  fled  to  this  ifland,  which  he  fortified,  turn- 
ed pirate,  and  did  much  damage  to  this  coaft  ;  but  was 
taken  by  furprife  at  length,  with  16  of  his  accomplices, 
and  put  to  death. 

LUNE,  Lunula,  in  Geometry,  a  plane  in  form  of 
a  crefcent  or  half-moon,  terminated  by  the  circumfe- 
rence of  two  circles,  that  interfec>  each  other  within. 

LUNENBURG,  or  Luxenbuug  Zcii,  a  principal 
lity  of  Germany,  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  that  of  Ca- 
lenberg,  the  diocefe  of  Hilde(heim,  and  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwic  ;  to  the  north,  by  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg 
and  the  Elbe,  by  the  laft  of  ^vhich  it  is  feparated  from 
the  territory  of  the  imperial  city  of  Hamburgh  ;  to  the 
caft,  by  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  the  Alte  M«k,  and 
the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg ;  and  to  the  weft,  by  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  the  county  of  Hoya, 
and  the  principality  of  Calenbcrg.  The  foil,  except 
along  the  Elbe,  Aller,  and  Jetz,  is  either  fand,  heath, 
or  moor.  In  the  more  fruitful  parts  of  it  are  produced 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  buck-wheat,  flax,  hemp, 
hops,  pulfe,  oak,  beech,  firs,  pines,  bitch,  and  alder, 
together  with  black  cattle  and  horfes.  The  heaths 
abound  vvith  bees  and  honey,  and  a  fmall  kind  of  (beep 
whofe  wool  is  long  and  coarfe.  Lunenburg  is  wellfur- 
nilhed  with  fait  fprings  and  limeftone,  and  the  foreft  of 
Gorde  with  venifon.  The  rivers  Elbe,  Ilmenau  and 
Aller,  are  navigable ;  and  confequently  very  advanta- 
geous to  the  country,  independent  of  the  fifti  which 
they  yield.  The  general  diets  of  this  principality  are 
convened  by  the  fovereign  twice  a-year,  and  held  at 
Zell.  They  confift  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and 
the  towns  of  Lunenburg,  Uelzen,  and  Zell,  who  have 
the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the  high  colleges,  and 
other  officers,  jointly  with  the  fovereign.  There  are 
near  200  Lutherau  churches  in  tlie  country,  under  two 
general  and  15  fubordinate  (liperintendants,  feveral 
gramnnnr-fchools,  two  Calvinift  churches  at  Zell,  and 
an  academy  cf  exercifes  at  Lunenburg.  The  manufac- 
tures are  chiefly  linen  cloth,  cottons,  ribbons,  ftockings, 
hats,  ftarch,  bleached  wax,  refined  fugar,  gold  and 
filver  wires,  all  kinds  of  wooden  wares,  barges,  boats, 
and  ftiips.  The  exports  of  thefe  to  Hamburgh,  Lubec, 
and  Altona,  are  confiderable.  The  neighbouihood  of 
thefe  cities,  with  the  facility  of  conveying  goods  and 
merchandife  to  them  and  other  places,  either  by  land 
or  water,  is  very  advantageous  to  this  country,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  its  fubfiftence.  On  account  of 
this  principality,  the  kirg  of  Great  Britain  has  a  feat 
and  voice  both  in  the  college  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire and  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxo;-,y.  Its  quota  in 
the  matricula  is  20  horfe  and  12-3  foot,  or  720  florins 
in  lieu  of  them.  The  revenues  of  the  principrtlity  arife 
chiefly  from  the  demefnes,  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  contribu- 
tions, duties  on  cattle,  beei',  ivine,  brandy,  and  other 
commodities,  which  all  together  muft  be  very  confider- 
able, fome  bailiwics  alone  yielding  ijpwards  of  ;c,coo 
rix-dollars. 

LuKENEURG,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the 
fame  name,  is  a  pretty  large  town  of  Germany,  on  the 
river  Elmen,  or  the  Ilmenau,  which  is  navigable  from 
the  town 'to  the  Elbe,  at  the  diftance  of  13  miles.  It 
is  27  miles  from  Hamburgh,  43-  from  Zell,  (1^  from 
Brunfuic, 
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.mienburg,  Brunfivic,  76  from  Bremen,  05  Iiom  Kanovcr ; 
Limeufe  flaiuls  in  E.  Long.  10.  40.  N.  L;it.  53.  28.  Its 
Marmor.  ^  jj^jji-ants  ;,re  reckoned  at  between  8000  and 
Formerly  this  town  was  one  of  tlie  Hanfe,  and 
perial  city.  Some  derive  its  name  from  Lina,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  llnienau  ;  others  fiom  Luna,  the 
moon,  an  image  of  wliich  is  faid  to  have  been  vvor- 
fhipped  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  times  of  Paganifm. 
Here  were  ancisntly  f^veral  convents,  viz.  one  of  Mi- 
nims, another  of  Premonftratenfians,  another  of  Be- 
nedictines, and  a  fourth  of  Minorites.  Out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Benedjcline  raonaftery  was  founded  an 
academy  for  the  martial  exercifes,  where  young  gentle- 
men of  the  principality  of  Lunenburg  are  maintained 
gratis,  and  taught  French,  fencing,  riding,  and  dan- 
cing ;  but  foreigners  are  educated  at  a  certain  fixed 
price.  A  Latin  fchool  was  alfo  founded,  conlifting  of 
four  claffes,  and  well  endowed  out  of  tliefe  revenues. 
The  fuperintcndancy  and  management  of  thefe,  and  the 
eflates-appropriated  to  their  maintenance,  belongs  to 
the  landfchaft  diretlor,  and  the  aufreiter,  who  ate  both 
choien  from  among  the  Lunenburg  nobility.  The  firfl 
came  in  place  of  the  Popith  abbot,  and  as  (uch  is  head 
oftheftates  of  the  principslity,  and  prelident  of  the 
provincial  college.  He  has  the  title  of  excellency  ;  and 
in  public  inftriiments  llyles  hinilelf,  by  the  grace  of  God 
landfchaft  direEior,  and  lord  of  the  maii/ion  of  St  Michael 
in  Lunenburg.  The  chief  public  edifices  are  three  pa- 
rifli-churchts,  the  ducal  palace,  three  hofpitals,  the 
town-houfe,  the  falt-magazine,  the  anatomical  theatre, 
the  academv  ;  the  conventual  church  of  St  Michael,  in 
•  which  lie  interred  the  ancient  dukes,  and  in  which  is 
the  famous  table  eight  feet  long,  and  four  wide,  plated 
over  with  chafed  gold,  with  a  rim  embellilhcd  with 
precious  ftones,  of  an  immenfe  value,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Saracens  by  the  emperor  Otho,  and  prefcnted 
to  this  church  :  but  in  1698,  a  gang  of  thieves  llripped 
it  of  2C0  rubies  and  emeralds,  together  with  a  large 
diamond,  and  moft  of  the  gold,  fo  that  at  prefent  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it  remains.  Here  are  fome  very  rich  fait 
fprings.  Formerly,  when  there  was  a  greater  demand 
for  tlie  fait,  upwards  of  1 2c,ooo  tons  have  been  an- 
nually boiled  here,  and  iold  off;  but  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  century,  the  fait  trade  hath 
declined  greatly.  A  fifth  of  the  lalt  made  here  belongs 
to  the  king,  but  is  farmed  out.  It  is  faid  to  excel  all 
the  other  fait  made  in  Germany.  This  town  is  well 
fortified  ;  and  has  a  garrifon,  which  is  lodged  in  bar- 
racks. In  the  neighbourhoood  is  a  good  limeftone 
quarry ;  and  along  the  Ilmenau  are  warehoufes,  in 
which  are  lodged  goods  brought  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  he  forwarded  by  the  Ilmenau  to  Hamburgh, 
or  by  the  Afchc  to  Lubec,  from  whence  otl'er  goods 
are  brought  back  the  fame  way.  The  town  itfelf  carries 
on  a  corifiderable  traffic  in  wax,  honey,  wool,  flax,  linen, 
fait,  lime,  and  beer. 

LUNENSE  M.VRMOR,  in  the  natural  hiflorj-  of  the 
ancients,  the  name  of  that  fpecies  of  white  marble 
now  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  Carrara 
marble,  and  diilinguiflied  from  the  flatuary  kind  by  its 
greater  hardnefs  and  lefs  fplen-iour.  It  was  ever  great- 
ly  efleemed  in  building  and  ornamental  works,  and  is 
fo  nill.  It  is  of  a  very  clofe  and  fine  texture,  of  a  very 
fure    white,    and    much    more    tranfparent   than    any 


c:!;er  of  the  while  in.irbles.     It  has  always  been  fiund    Lunette, 
in  great  quantities  in  imlv,  2nd  !5  fo  to  this  dav.     See     Lungs. 


LUNETTE,  in  Fortification,  an  enveloped  counter- 
guard,  or  elevation  of  earth,  made  beyond  the  fecond 
ditcii,  oppofite  to  the  places  of  arms  ;  differing  from 
the  ravthns  only  in  their  lltuation.  Lunettes  are  ufualiy 
made  in  ditches  full  of  water,  and  ferve  to  the  fame 
purpofe  as  fau.Tebrayes,  to  difpute  the  paffage  of  the 
ditch.     See  Fortification. 

Lunette,  in  the  manege,  is  a  half  horfe  ftioe,  or 
fuch  a  Ihoe  as  wants  the  fpoiige,  i.  e.  that  part  of  the 
branch  which  runs  towards  the  quarters  of  the  foot. 

Lunette  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  fmall  pieces  of 
felt,  made  round  and  hollow,  to  clap  upon  the  evcs 
of  a  vicious  horfe  that  is  apt  to  bite,  and  llrike  w'ith 
his  fore  feet,  or  that  will  not  fuffer  his  rider  to  mount 
him. 

LUNGS,  in  Anatomy,  a  part  of  the  human  bodv, 
ferving  for  refpiration.     See  Anatomy,  N"  i  ]  7. 

In  \.\\c  Journal de  Medicine  for  June  1789  is  a  de- 
fcription  of  an 

Injlniment  for  Inflating  the  Lungs,  invented  by  M-. 
Gorcy,  phyfician  to  the  military  hofpital  at  NeufbriVack, 
which  appears  to  be  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  whild  it  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  eale  and 
facility. 

This  inftrument,  which  the  inventor  ftyles  afiodopic, 
that  is,  "  reilorer  of  refpiration,"  confiRs  of  a  double  p|a,c 
pair  of  bellows,  BCLM,  fig.  I.  the  two  different  parts CCXCVnij, 
of  which  have  no  communication  with  each  other.  In 
the  lower  fide  BM,  is  an  aperture  A  for  a  valve  con- 
iirucfcd  on  the  principles  of  thofe  of  Mr  Nainie's  air- 
pump.  It  confilts  of  a  rim  of  copper,  clofed  at  one 
end  by  a  plate  of  the  fame  metal,  in  which  plate  are  fe- 
ven  fmall  holes  placed  at  equal  dillances.  Tnis  plate  is 
covered  with  pieces  of  filk  coated  with  elaftic  gum,  in 
which  are  fix  tranfverfe  incifions  of  tu-o  or  three  lines  in 
length.  Each  incifion  is  fo  made  as  to  be  fituated  be- 
tween t'.vo  of  the  holes,  and  at  an  equal  dillance  from 
each  :  fee  D,  fig.  2.  The  (ilk  mull  be  made  very  fe- 
cure,  by  a  thread  paffing  feveral  times  round  the  rim. 
It  is  obvious,  thai  a  fiream  of  air  applied  to  that  fide  of 
the  plate  which  is  oppofite  the  filk,  will  pafs  throsgh 
the  holes,  and,  lifting  up  the  filk,  efcape  through  the 
incifions.  On  the  contrary,  a  flreara  of  air  applied  to 
the  other  fide  will  prefs  the  filk  upon  the  plate,  and  thus 
clofe  the  holes,  fo  that  it  will  be  impoliible  for  it  to 
pafs  through  them.  This  valve  opens  internally,  fo  as 
to  admit  the  air  from  without.  At  B  is  another  valve,  on 
the  fame  conflru£lion,  but  opening  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, thus  permitting  the  air  to  efcape  out  of  the  lower 
part  into  the  tube  EF,  but  preventing  its  entrance.  At 
C  is  another  valve,  opening  internally  to  admit  the  air 
from  the  tube  EF ;  and  at  D  there  is  a  fourth,  opening 
externally  to  difcharge  the  air  from  the  upper  part. 

The  flexible  tube  EF,  fcrewed  on  at  the  end  CB, 
being  introduced  into  one  of  the  noftrils,  whilll  the 
mouth  and  tiie  other  nollril  are  clofed  by  an  allliiant, 
if  we  feparate  the  two  handles  LM,  which  were  clofe 
together  at  the  introduflion  of  the  tube,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  air  in  the  lungs  will  rulh  into  the  upper  part 
through  the  valve  C,  whilft  the  external  air  will  fill 
the  lower  part  througli   the  valve  A  :  the  two  handles 

being 
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being  agnin  brouglit  into  contaft,  the  atmofpheric  air 
will  be  forceJ  into  the  Kings  througli  the  valve  B,  and 
J  at  the  fame  time  the  ^ir  in  the  upper  p.irt  will  be  dif- 
charged  at  the  valve  D.  Thus  by  the  alternate  play  of 
the  double  bellows,  the  lungs  will  be  alternately  filled 
and  emptied  as  in  refriration.  In  ufing  the  inllrument 
care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  be  too  violent  ;  as  the  more 
perfeflly  the  natural  motion  of  refpiration  is  imitated, 
the  jetter. 

To  prevent  any  fubftances  from  without  injuring  the 
valves  AD,  fig.  1 .  the  rim  is  made  with  a  fcrew,  B,  fig.  3. 
in  order  to  receive  a  cap  A  A,  fig.  3.  full  of  fmall  holes. 
This  fcrew  has  alfo  another  ufe.  If  air  or  oxygen 
gas  be  preferred,  a  bladder  filled  with  it,  fig.  4.  may, 
by  means  of  the  fcrew  A,  be  faflened  to  the  valve  A, 
fig.  I.  ;  and,  to  prevent  walle,  as  this  air  may  ferve  fe- 
veral  times,  a  flexible  tube. may  be  fcreived  on  the  valve 
D,  fig.  I.  communicating  with  the  bladder  by  means  of 
the  opening  </,  fig.  4.  :  thus  it  may  be  employed  as  of- 
ten as  the  operator  thinks  proper. 

There  is  a  handle  K  to  the  partition  in  the  middle, 
in  order  that,  if  it  be  at  any  time  neceflary  to  ufe  either 
of  the  divifions  alone,  the  other  may  be  confined  from 
a61ing.  c,  h,  fig.  5.  reprefent  the  two  valves  to  be  ap- 
plied at  the  end  of  the  inllrument  C,  B,  fig.  I.  ;  and 
fig.  6.  is  a  fefiion  of  the  end  CB,  (liowing  the  valves  in 
their  proper  places. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  capacity  of  the  inllru- 
raent  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  air  re- 
ceived hito  the  lungs  in  infpiration,  which  Dr  Goodwyn 
has  afcertained  to  be  twelve  cubical  inches  or  fomewhat 
more.  Each  divifion  of  the  inllrument,  therefore, 
Ihould  be  capable  of  containing  that  quantity. 

Lvaa-Wort.     See  Pui,:\ionaria,  Botany  Index. 

LUNISOLAR  YEAR,  in  Chronology,  the  fpace  of 
532  common  years;  found  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of 
the  fun  bv  that  of  the  moon. 

LUNULA.     See  Lune. 

LUPFJICALIA,  fealls  inftituted  in  ancient  Rome, 
in  honour  of  the  god  Pan.  The  word  comes  from  Lti- 
percal,  the  name  of  a  place  under  the  Palatine  moun- 
tain, where  the  facrifices  were  performed. 

The  Lupercalia  were  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  tlie 
kalends  of  March,  that  is,  on  the  15th  of  February,  or, 
as  Ovid  obferves,  on  the  third  day  after  the  ides.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  eftabhlhed  by  Evander. 

On  the  morning  of  this  feall,  the  Luperci,  or  prieds 
of  Pan,  ran  naked  through  the  (Ireets  of  Rome,  (Irik- 
ing  the  married  women  they  met  on  the  hands  and 
belly  with  a  thon?  or  ftrap  of  goats  leather,  w  hich  wa» 
held  an  omen  promifing  them  fecundity  and  happy  de- 
liveries.    See  Luperci. 

This  feafl  was  aboliihed  in  the  time  of  Auguflus  ; 
but  afterwards  reftored,  and  continued  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Anallafius.^Baronius  fays  it  was  aboliihed 
by  ihe  poiif  in  496. 

LUPERCI,  a  name  given  to  the  priefts  of  the  god 
Pan.      See  LuncRCALlA. 

The  luperci  were  the  moft  ancient  order  of  priefts  in 
Rome  ;  t^ey  were  divided  into  two  colleges  or  compa- 
nifs.  the  one  calVd  Tain  and  the  olhev'^iiitili/ii.  To 
th(  ^e  Crefar  added  a  third,  which  he  called'  >///. 

LUPJNUS,  i.uriNE  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  diadelphia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  raiik- 
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ing  under  the  3  2d  order,   PapUionacex.     See  BoTAKY 
Index. 

LUPULUS,  the  HOP   plant.     See  Humulus,  Bo- ^ 
TANY  Index. 

LUPUS,  the  WOLF.  See  Can'is,  Mammalia 
Index. 

Lupvs-Marinits,  the  Sea-wolf,  a  fifh.  See  Axar- 
RHiCAs,  Ichthyology  Index. 

Lupus,  in  JJlrononiy.      See  Astron'OMY  Index. 

LURCHER,  a  kind  of  hunting-dog,  much  like  a 
mongrel  greyhound  with  pricked  years,  a  fhagged  coat, 
and  generally  of  a  yellowilh  white  colour :  they  are 
very  Avift  runners,  fo  that  if  they  get  between  the 
burrows  and  the  conies  they  feldora  mifs  ;  and  this 
is  their  common  practice  in  hunting  :  yet  they  ufe 
other  fubtilties,  as  the  tumbler  does,  fome  of  them 
bringing  in  their  game,  and  thofe  are  the  beft.  It  is 
alfo  obfervable,  that  a  lurcher  will  run  down  a  hare  at 
flretch. 

LURE,  in  falconry,  a  device  of  leather,  in  the  fhape 
of  two  wings,  ftuck  with  feathers,  and  baited  with  a 
piece  of  flefh,  to  call  back  a  hawk  when  at  confiderable 
dillance. 

LURGAN,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Armagh  and 
province  of  Ulller  in  Ireland,  67  miles  from  Dublin. 
It  is  a  flourilhing  town,  agreeably  fituated  in  the  midll 
of  a  much  improved  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
extenfively  engaged  in  the  linen  manufaflure.  It  (lands 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  about  two  miles  from  Lough- 
Neagh,  of  which  it  commands  a  molt  beautiful  and  ex- 
tenfive  profpccl.      N.  Lat.  54.  35.   W.  Long.  6.  31.   t\ 

LuRGAN-GREEN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  ' 
of  Louth  and  province  of  Leinfter,  37  miles  from  Dub- 
lin ;  a  mile  beyond  which  is  a  handfome  feat  of  the  earl 
of  Charlemont. 

LURIDjE,  the  name  of  the  28th  order  in  Lin- 
ncEus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method.  See  Botany, 
Natural  Orders. 

LUSATIA,  a  marquifate  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony  ;  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  Silefia,  to  the  weft  by 
Milnia,  to  the  fouth  by  Bohemia,  and  to  the  north  by 
the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh.  Till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  Upper  Lufatia  was 
called  the  Mari,  i.  e.  the  marquifate  or  the  land  of  Bu- 
dif'zin  and  Gorlil%;  and  the  Lower  on\j  Lufatia,  which 
it  is  faid,  in  the  Sclavonic,  fignifies  "  a  woody  or 
marlhy  country."  The  air  of  the  Upper  Lufatia, 
which  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  is  better  than  that  of 
the  Lower,  a  great  part  of  which  is  moorilh  and  bog- 
gy. Both  abound  in  wood,  efpecially  the  Lower,  and 
turf  for  fuel.  The  heathy  and  mountainous  tradls  are 
generally  barren  ;  but  the  lower  champaign  and  marlh 
lands  are  tolerably  fertile,  producing  pallure,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  peafe,  lentils,  beans, 
and  millet  ;  together  vvith  tlax,  hops,  tobacco,  iome 
white  and  red  wine,  and  what  is  called  manna.  Of 
feveral  of  tliefe  articles,  however,  confiderable  quan- 
tities are  imported.  In  this  cojntry  are  found  alio 
quarries  of  fione,  medicinal  fprings,  baftard  diamonds, 
agates,  and  ja.'pcrs,  earths  and  clays  for  tobacco- 
pipes  and  all  forts  of  earthen  ware,  alum,  good  iron 
ftone,  vitriolic  and  copper  water ;  nor  is  it  delliliite 
of  cattle,  fifli,  and  venifon.  The  rivers.  Spree,  the 
Schwarze    or   Black   Elfter,    and    the   Pulznitz,   have 
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iVveir  foarces  in  the  Lufatias,  wliich  are  alfo  watered 
~'  by  the  NeilTe  and  Q^ueis.  The  ancient  inhabilaiits  of 
this  country  were  the  Saxons,  who  were  fucceedcd  by 
the  Vandals,  and  thefe  by  the  Sober-Wends,  a  Scla- 
vonian  people.  The  prefent  inhabitants,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  the  Wends,  have  an  odd  drefs ;  and  the  lan- 
guage is  fo  inarticulate  and  guttural,  that  it  hath  been 
Isid,  it  might  be  pronounced  \nthout  lips,  teeth,  or 
tongue ;  but  the  towns  are  almoll  wholly  peopled  by 
Germans. 

In  tlie  Upper  Lufatia  are  fix  towns  which  appear 
nt  the  land-diets,  l6  fmaller  conntry  towns,  and  four 
market  towns.  In  the  Lower  are  four  diet  towns,  i  3 
country  towns,  and  two  market  ones.  Both  marqui- 
fates  were  formerly  fubjcft  either  to  the  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  archdukes  of  Aullria,  or  electors  of  Brau- 
denburgh  ;  but,  in  1636,  both  were  abl^jlutely  ceded 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  lieu  of  the  72  tons  of 
gold  which  he  expended  in  aflilting  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand li.  againft  the  Bohemians. 

ChriHianity  was  firft  planted  in  Lufatia  in  the  fe- 
venth  century  ;  but  it  was  feveral  centuries  after  that 
before  Popery  was  fully  eHabUlhed.  In  the  nth  cen- 
tury many  cloifters  were  erefled  in  the  country  ;  but 
at  the  Reformation  fucli  numbers  embraced  Lutheran- 
ifm,  that  it  became  the  predominant  religion,  and  ftill 
continue'!,  though  there  are  ilill  feveral  Roman  Ca- 
tholic foundations,  churches,  market- towns,  and  vil- 
lages. The  enthuliaftic  ieSi  of  Hernhuters  pofleflTes 
a  gre?.t  influence  and  efteem  here.  There  are  con- 
fiderable  manufaClures  of  woollen  and  linen  fluffs  in 
the  Lufatias,  efpecially  the  Upper.  At  BudilTen,  and 
in  the  adjacent  country,  prodigious  quantities  of  ftock- 
ings,  fpatterdalhes,  caps,  and  gloves  are  made.  The 
linen  manufactures  alfo  flourilh  here,  chiefly  in  the  Up- 
per Lufatia,  v.here  all  forts  of  linen  are  made,  print- 
ed, and  dyed.  Exclufive  of  thefe,  there  are  confider- 
able  manufoclures  of  hat«,  leather,  paper,  gunpowder, 
iron,  glafs,  bleached  wax,  &c.  Though  the  demand 
and  exportation  of  thefe  commodities,  particularly  li- 
nens and  woollens,  is  not  fo  great  as  formerly,  yet  it 
is  ftill  confiderable,  and  more  than  overbalances  their 
importations  in  wool,  yarn,  filk,  wines,  fpices.  corn, 
frefli  and  baked  fruits,  garden  fluff,  and  hops.  Dif. 
putes  of  many  years  ftanding  have  fubfifted  between 
the  country  aitinccrs  and  linen  manufacturers  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  diet  towns  on  the  other ;  the  latter 
unjuflly  feeking  to  exclude  the  former  from  any  fliare 
in  the  linen  trade.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  faid 
to  have  quick  natural  parts,  but  to  be  fordidly  penu- 
rious. We  are  told  they  obferve  the  Saxon  laws  much 
better  than  they  did  the  Bohemian..  Learning  hath 
been  much  efleemed  and  encouraged  in  both  marqui- 
fates  fmce  the  Reformation.  The  fchools  in  the  fix 
diet  tovns  of  Upper  Lufatia,  particularly  at  Gorlitz, 
BudifTcn,  and  Zittau,  greatly  diftinguilh  themlelves, 
having  handfome  ftipends.  In  Lower  Lufatia  alfo  are 
fome  good  fchools,  with  ftipends  for  the  maintenance 
of  fludents.  Printing  is  faid  to  be  much  followed, 
and  broiig!:t  to  great  perfeflion  in  this  country. 

In  U'per  Lufatia,  the  ftates  confift,  ift,  of  thofe 
czWeA  Jlate-lords ;  2dly,  of  the  prelates;  3dly,  of  the 
gentry  and  commonalty,  under  which  are  comprehend- 
ed ^he  counts,  barons,  nobles,  and  burgefles,  poflef- 
fors  of  fees  and  f.ef-eftates ;  and,  4thly,  of  the  repre- 
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fciitntives  of  the  fix  principal  towns.  Without  tb-j 
cotifent  of  thefe  ftates  no  taxes  can  be  impofcd,  nor  any 
thing  of  importance,  that  regards  the  public,  tranf-.. 
acted.  The  diets  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  Tiie 
ordinary  meet  once  in  three  years,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary when  fummoned  by  the  fovereign  upon  particular 
emergencies.  As  to  ecclcliaftical  matters,  the  dea;i  of 
BudilTen  and  his  confillory  exercife  all  manner  of  epif- 
copal  jurilditlion ;  and  among  the,  Proteftants,  the 
jurifdi6tion  belongs  either  to  the  fuperior,  the  Upper- 
oflice,  or  the  patrons.  The  revenues  arifing  to  the 
fuperior  or  fovereign,  from  Upper  Lufatia,  condft 
partly  of  the  fublidies  granted  by  the  ftates,  among" 
which,  at  prefent,  are  reckoned  capitation  and  eltate- 
money  ;  and  paitly  of  the  beer-tax,  excife,  tolls,  &c. 
— Upper  Lufatia  is  divided  into  two  great  circles,  viz. 
thofe  of  BudilTen  and  Gorlitz,  which  are  again  divicied 
into  leffer  circles. 

The  land  ftates  of  Lower  Lufatia  confift,  like  thofe, 
of  the  Upper,  of  prelates,  lords,  and  knights,  and 
the  reprc  entatives  of  the  ftatc  towns,  which  are  Luc- 
kau,  Gubben-Lubbcn,  and  Kilau.  Two  land  diets 
are  yearly  held  at  Lubben,  called  vnlurHary-diets ;  but 
when  the  fuperior  caufcs  the  ftates  to  be  fummoned 
together  at  his  difcrction,  and  propoiitions  to  be  laid 
before  them,  by  commifl'iries  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  fuch  convention  is  called  z  great  /and  diet.  The 
raarquifate  is  divided  into  five  circles,  each  of  which 
holds  a  circle  alTetably  in  its  circle  town.  The  chief 
officers  appointed  either  by  the  fuptrior  or  the  ftates 
are,  the  prefident  of  the  upper  office,  the  land  captain, 
and  the  land  judge.  The  principal  tribunals  are,  t\\s 
land  court,  and  the  upper  office,  to  which  lie  appeals 
from  the  inferior  judicatories.  There  are  alfo  olTicers 
for  the  feveral  circles.  Spiritual  matters  belong  here 
to  a  confiftory,  erected  in  1668.  The  ordinary  taxes 
are  paid  into  the  cheft  of  the  circle  ;  and  from  thence 
configned  to  the  general  cheft,  of  which  the  upper 
tax-receiver  is  fuperintcndant.  By  him  an  annual  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  is  made  out,  which  is  examined 
and  paffed  by  the  deputies  of  the  ftates. 

LUSITANIA,  in  Jlncient  Gtografihy,  one  of  the 
divifions  of  Spain,  extending  to  the  north  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  quite  to  the  fea  of  Cantabria,  at  leaft  to  the  Pro- 
montoriu-m  Celticum.  But  Auguftus,  by  a  new  regu- 
lation, made  the  Anas  its  boundary  to  the  fouth,  the 
Durius  to  the  north  ;  and  thus  conftituting  only  a  part 
of  the  modem  Portugal.  Lufitani  the  people,  (Dio- 
dorus,  Stephanus). 

LUSTRAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  ancients  to 
the  water  ufed  in  their  ceremonies  to  fprinkle  and  pu- 
rify the  people.  From  them  the  Romanifts  have  bor- 
rowed the  holy  water  ufed  in  their  churches. 

LvsTRAL  Day  (Dies  Lujlricus),  that  wjiereon  tlie 
luftrations  were  performed  for  a  child,  and  its  name 
given;  which  was  ufually  the  ninth  day  from  the  birth 
of  a  boy,  and  the  eighth  from  that  of  girl.  Though 
others  performed  the  ceremony  on  the  laft  day  of  that 
week  wherein  the  child  was  born,  and  others  on  the 
fifth  day  from  its  birth. 

Over  this  fcaft-day  the  goddefs  Nundina  was  fup- 
pofed  to  prefide  ;  the  midwives,  nurfes,  and  domellics 
handed  the  child  backwards  and  forwards,  around  a 
fire  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  after  which  they 
fprinkled  it  with  water  ;  hence  this  fealt  iiad  the  name 
LI  of 
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-•.ion.  oi aml>l,!dromia.  The  old  women  mi.MC-d  faliva  ar.J  dull 
^"~~'  wivh  the  water.  '1  he  whole  ended  with  a  fumptuous 
rn-evtsinment.  The  parents  received  gifcs  from  their 
friends  on  this  occafion.  If  the  child  was  a  mule,  their 
iloor  was  decked  with  an  olive  garland  ;  if  a  feiuale, 
with  wool,  deiioling  the  work  about  which  women 
ivcre  to  be  emj^loyed. 

LUSTRATIOX,  in  Jint-quily,  facrifices  or  cere- 
monivs  by  which  the  ancients  purified  their  cities, 
rields,  armies,  or  people,  defiled  by  any  crime  or  im- 
■,;urity.  Some  of  thefe  luftrations  were  public,  others 
private.  There  were  three  fpecies  or  manners  of  per- 
forming luftration,  viz.  by  fire  and  fulphur,  by  water, 
:nid  bv  air ;  which  laft  was  done  by  fanning  and  agi- 
i;iting  tlie  air  round  the  thing  to  be  purified.  Some 
of  thefe  luflrations  were  necelTary,  i.  e.  could  not  be 
difpenfed  with  ;  as  luftrations  of  houfes  in  time  of  a 
plague,  or  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon  :  others  again 
were  done  cut  of  choice,  and  at  pleafure.  The  public 
luilrr.tions  at  Rome  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  ; 
in  which  they  led  a  viftim  thrice  round  the  place  to 
be  purified,  and  in  the  mean  time  burnt  a  great  quan- 
tity of  perfiimes.  Their  country  luftrations,  which 
they  called  ambarvalia,  were  celebrated  before  they 
began  to  reap  their  corn :  in  thofc  of  the  armies,  which 
they  called  eiir.Unfiria,  fome  chofen  foldiers,  crowned 
with  laurel,  led  the  vidlims,  «hich  were  a  cow,  a  ftreep, 
r.nd  a  Vjull,  thrice  round  the  armv  ranged  in  battle- 
array  in  the  field  of  ISIars,  to  which  deity  the  victims 
were  afterwards  (aciificed,  after  pouring  out  many 
imprecations  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Romans.  The 
lulirations  of  their  flocks  were  performed  in  this  man- 
ner :  the  (liepherd  fprinkled  them  with  pure  water, 
and  thrice  furrounded  his  Iheepfold  with  a  compofition 
of  favin,  laurel,  and  brimftone  fet  on  fire  ;  and  after- 
wards facrificed  to  the  goddefs  Pales  an  offering  of 
milk  boiled,  wine,  a  c?ke,  and  millet.  As  for  private 
lioufes,  they  were  ludrated  with  water,  a  fumigation 
'  of  laurel,  jimiper,  olive  tree,  lavin,  and  fuch  like  ;  and 
the  vicllm  commonly  was  a  pig.  Luftrations  made 
for  particular  perfons  were  commonly  called  expiations. 
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luftration  ufed  for  infants,  by  which  they  were  purified, 
girls  the  third,  and  boys  the  ninth,  day  after  their 
birth  ;  which  ceremony  was  performed  with  pure  water 
and  fpittle.  See  the  article  A^iB.\RVALIA. — In  their 
luilratorv  facrifices,  the  Athenians  facrificed  two  men, 
one  for  the  men  of  their  city,  and  the  other  for  the 
women.  Divers  of  thefe  expiations  were  auftere  :  fome 
fafttd  ;  others  Jibilained  from  all  fenfual  pleafures  j 
and  fome,  as  the  priefts  of  Cybele,  caftrated  them- 
iclves.  The  poftures  of  the  jienitents  were  different 
according  to  the  different  facrifices.  The  priefts 
changed  their  habtii  according  to  the  ceremony  to  be 
performed  ;  white,  purple,  and  black,  were  the  moft 
ufual  colours.  They  caft  into  the  river,  or  at  lea  ft  out 
<f  the  city,  the  animals  or  other  things  that  had  fervtd 
for  a  lull  ration  or  facrifice  of  atonement  ;  and  thought 
themfelves  threater>ed  with  fome  great  misfortune  when 
by  chance  they  trod  upon  them.  Part  of  thefe  cere- 
monies were  abolilhed  by  the  emperor  Conftantine  and 
his  fucceffors  ;  the  reft  fubfifted  till  the  Gothic  kings 
were  mafters  of  Rome  ;  under  whom  they  expired, 
excepting  what  the  popes  thought  proper  to  adopt 
^d  bring  bto  the  church. 


For  the  Ijftration,  or  rather  expiation,  of  the  an- 
cient .Tews,  fee  Expiation. 

LUSTRE,  the  glofs  or  brightnefs  appearing  on, 
any  thing,  particularly  Gn  manufactures  of  fiik,  wool, 
or  fluff.  It  is  likewife  ufed  to  denote  the  compoStion 
or  manner  of  giving  that  glofs. 

The  luftre  of  filks  is  given  them  by  wafhing  in  foap, 
then  clear  water,  and  dipping  them  in  alum  water  cold. 
To  give  ftuffs  a  beautiftil  luftre:  For  every  eight  pounds 
of  iluft"  allow  a  qurrter  of  a  pound  of  linfeed  ;  boil  it 
half  an  hour,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth,  and 
let  it  ftand  till  it  is  turned  alraoft  to  a  jelly  :  after- 
wards put  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  gum  to  diffolve  24 
hours ;  then  mix  the  liquor,  and  put  the  cluth  into 
this  mixture ;  take  it  out,  dry  it  in  the  ftiade,  and  prefs 
it.  If  once  doing  is  not  fufficient,  repeat  the  operation. 
Curriers  give  a  luftre  to  black  leather  firft  with  juice 
of  barberries,  then  with  gum-arabic,  ale,  vinegar,  and 
Flanders  glue,  boiled  together.  For  coloured  leather, 
they  ufe  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  in  water.  Mo- 
roccoes  have  their  luftre  from  juice  of  barberries,  and 
lemon  or  orange.  For  hats,  the  lullre  is  frequently 
given  with  common  water :  fometimes  a  little  black 
dye  is  added  :  the  fame  luftre  lerves  for  furs,  except 
that  for  very  black  furs  they  fometimes  prepare  a  luftre 
of  galls,  copperas,  Roman  alum,  ox's  marrow,  and  other 
ingredients. 

Lustre,  an  appellation  given  to  a  branched  candle- 
ftick,  when  made  of  glafs.     See  Branch  and  Jesse. 

LUSTRINGS.  A  company  was  incorporated  for 
making,  dreffing,  and  luftrating  alamodes  and  luftrings 
in  England,  who  were  to  have  the  fole  benefit  thereof, 
by  ftat.  4  and  5  William  and  Mary.  And  no  foreiga 
filks  known  by  the  name  of  lujirings  or  alamodes  are  to 
be  imported  but  at  the  port  of  London,  Sic.  Stat. 
9  and  10  William  III.  c.  43.      See  SlLK. 

LUSTRUIVI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  general  mufler 
and  review  of  all  the  citizens  and  their  goods,  which 
was  performed  by  the  cenfors  every  fifth  year,  who 
afterwards  made  a  folemn  luftration.  See  the  article 
Lustration. 

This  cuftom  was  firft  inftituted  by  Servitis  Tullius, 
about  1 8s  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  lu 
courfe  of  time  the  luftra  were  not  celebrated  fo  often ; 
for  we  find  the  fifth  luftrum  celebrated  at  Rome  only 
in  the  ;74th  year  of  that  city. 

LUTE,  or  Luting,  among  chemifts,  a  mixed,  te- 
nacious, duftile  fubftance,  which  grows  folid  by  drying, 
and,  being  applied  to  the  junf!ure  of  veffels,  ftops  theta 
up  fo  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting  cither  in  or  out. 

Lute,  is  alfo  a  mufical  inftrument  with  ftrings. — 
The  lute  confifts  of  four  parts,  viz.  the  table,  the  body 
or  belly,  which  has  nine  or  ten  fides :  the  neck,  which 
has  nine  or  ten  ftops  or  divifions,  marked  ^vith  ftrings  : 
and  the  head  or  crofs,  where  the  icrews  for  railing  and 
lowering  the  ftrings  to  a  proper  pitch  of  tone  are  fi.xed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  is  a  rofe  or  paffage  for 
the  found  ;  there  is  alfo  a  bridge  that  the  ftrings  are 
fattened  to,  and  a  piece  of  ivory  between  the  head  and 
the  neck  to  which  the  other  extremities  of  the  ftrings 
are  fittcfc'.  In  playing,  the  ftrings  are  ftruck  with  the 
right  hand,  and  with  the  left  the  ftops  are  prcffed. 
The  lutes  of  Bologna  are  efteemed  the  beft  on  account 
of  the  wood,  which  is  faid  to  have  an  uncommon  dif- 
Dofition  for  producing  a  f.vcct  found. 

LUTETIA, 
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LUTETlA  FARISIORUM,  in  Ancient  GtO^rafihy,  a 
•  town  of  the  Pariiii,  in  Gallia  Celtica,  fituated  in  an 
ifland  In  the  Sequana  or  Seine.  It  received  its  name, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  from  the  quantity  of  clay,  luium,  which 
is  in  its  neighbourhood.  J.  Cftfar  forfilicd  and  enibel- 
liilied  it,  from  which  circuBillance  fome  authors  call  it 
"Julii  Civitas.  .Tulian  the  apo.'^ate  reiided  there  for 
ibme  time.  It  is  now  Pymis,  the  capital  of  France  ; 
fo  called  from  its  name  Parijis  in  the  lower  age. 

LUTHER,  MaRTIS,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Reformation,  was  a  native  of  Eifleben  in  Saxony,  and 
born  in  1483.  Though  his  parents  were  pocrr,  he  re- 
ceived a  learned  education  •,  during  the  progrcfs  of 
\vhich,  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour 
T.p.d  acutenefs  of  genius.  As  his  mind  was  naturally 
fufceptible  of  ferious  imprelTions,  and  tinctured  with 
fo.Tiewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  delights 
in  the  folitude  and  devotion  of  a  monaftic  life,  he  re- 
tired into  a  convent  of  Auguflinian  friars  ;  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for 
love  of  knowledge  and  unwearied  application  to  fludy. 
The  cp.ufe  of  this  retirement  is  faid  to  have  been,  that 
he  was  once  ftruck  by  lightning,  and  his  companion 
killed  by  his  fide  by  the  fame  flalh.  He  had  been  taught 
the  fcholaflic  philofophy  which  was  in  vogue  in  thofe 
days,  and  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  it  :  but  hap- 
pening to  find  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  lay  neglcfted 
in  the  library  of  his  monallery,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  fludy  of  it  with  fuch  eagernefs  and  afflduity,  as 
quite  aftonifiied  the  monks  ;  and  increafed  his  reputa- 
tion .'or  fanftity  fo  much,  that  he  xvas  chofen  profef- 
for  firft  of  philofophy,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  at 
Wittemberg  on  the  Elbe,  where  Frederic  eleftor  of 
Saxony  had  founded  an  univerfity. 

While  Luther  continued  to  enjoy  the  higheft  repu- 
tation for  fanftity  and  learning,  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
friar,  came  to  Wittemberg  in  order  to  publiQi  indul- 
gences. Luther  beheld  his  fuccefs  with  great  con- 
cern j  and  having  firft  inveighed  agalnll  indulgences 
from  the  pulpit,  he  afterwards  publilhed  95  thefes, 
containing  his  fentiraents  on  that  fubjeft.  Thefe  he 
propofed,  not  as  points  fully  edablilhed,  but  as  fub- 
jefis  of  inquiry  and  difputation.  He  appointed  a  day 
on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  thera  ei- 
ther in  perfon  or  by  wilting ;  and  to  the  whole  he 
fu^joined  folemn  proteflations  of  his  high  refpeft  for 
the  apoftolic  fee,  and  of  his  implicit  fubraiiTion  to  its 
authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  pre- 
fixed ;  the  thefes  fpread  over  Germany  with  aftonilli- 
ing  rapidity,  and  were  read  with  the  greateft  eager- 
nefs. 

Though  Luther  met  with  no  oppoCtion  for  (bme 
little  tim.e  after  he  began  to  publifh  his  new  doflrines. 
It  was  not  long  before  many  zealous  champions  arofe 
to  defend  thofe  opinions  with  which  the  wealth  and 
power  of  th.e  clergy  were  fo  ftrictly  connefted.  Their 
caufe,  however,  was  by  no  means  promoted  by  thefe 
endeavours ;  the  people  began  to  call  in  queftion  even 
the  authority  of  th:  canon  law  and  of  the  pope  him- 
fclf. — The  court  of  Rome  at  firft  dcfpired  thefe  new 
doflrines  and  difputes ;  but  at  laft  the  attention  of 
the  pope_being  raifed  by  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  re- 
former, and  the  complaints  of  his  adverfaries,  I^ilher 
was    funmoned  in  the  month  of  .Tuly  15 18,   to   ap- 
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pear  at  Rome,  witliin   60   days,  before  the  auditor  of    tuUiw. 

the   chamber.     One    of    Luther's    advcrfaries,    named ' <'~~ 

Prierias,  who  had  written  againft  him,  was  appointed 
to  examine  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning' 
them.  The  pope  wrote  at  the  fame  lime  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  befeeching  him  not  to  prctefi  a  maa 
whofe  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  fo  (hocking  to 
pious  ears;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Au- 
gurtinians  to  check  by  his  authority  the  raflmefs  of  an 
arrogant  monk,  which  brought  difgrace  upon  their 
order,  and  gave  offence  and  dlfturbance  to  the  whole 
church. 

From  thefe  letters,  and  the  appointment  of  his  open 
enemy  Prierias  to  be  his  judge,  Luther  eafily  faiv 
what  fentence  lie  might  expect  at  Rome  ;  and  there- 
fore difcovered  the  utmoft  foUcitude  to  have  his  caufe 
tried  In  Germany,  and  before  a  lefs  fufpeded  tri- 
bunal. He  wrote  a  fubmLlfive  letter  to  the  pope,  in 
wliich  he  promifed  an  unreierved  obedience  to  his  v,ill, 
for  as  yet  he  eutertained  no  doubt  of  the  diWne  ori- 
ginal of  the  pope's  authority  ;  and  by  the  intercefTioii 
of  the  ether  profeffors,  Cajetan  the  pope's  legate  in 
Germany  was  tppointed  to  hear  and  determine  the 
caufe.  Luther  appeared  before  him  without  hefita- 
tion  :  but  Cajetan  thought  it  below  his  dignity  to 
difpute  the  point  with  a  perfon  fo  much  his  inferior 
in  rank  ;  and  therefore  required  him  by  virtue  of  the 
apoftolic  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  to  retract 
the  errors  which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to  indul- 
gences and  the  nature  of  faith,  and  to  abftain  for  the 
future  from  the  publicp.tion  of  new  and  dangerous 
opinions  ;  and  at  the  laft  forbade  him  to  appear  in  his 
prefence,  unlefs  he  propofed  to  comply  with  what  had 
been  required  of  him. 

This  haug'ity  and  violent  manner  of  proceeding, 
together  with  fome  other  circumftances,  gave  Luther's 
friends  ilich  ftrong  reafons  to  fufpecl  that  even  the 
imperial  fafe-condud  would  not  be  able  to  protect 
him  from  the  legate's  power  and  refentment,  that 
they  prevailed  on  him  fecretly  to  withdraw  from 
Augftmrg,  where  he  had  attended  the  legate,  and  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  But  before  his  departure, 
according  to  a  form  of  which  there  had  been  fome 
examples,  he  prepared  a  folemn  appenl  from  the  pope, 
iUinformed  at  that  time  concerning  his  caufe,  to  the 
I'ope,  when  he  fliould  receive  more  full  intimation 
ivith  refpeft  to  it. — Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's 
abnipt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal, 
wrote  to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both  ; 
and  requiring  hi»,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the 
church,  or  the  authority  of  its  head,  either  to  fend 
that  feditious  monk  a  prifoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banilli 
him  out  of  his  territories.  Frederic  had  hitherto,  from 
political  motives,  protef>ed  Luther,  as  thinking  he 
might  be  of  ufe  in  checking  the  enormous  power  o£ 
the  lie  of  Rome  ;  and  though  all  Germany  refounded 
with  his  fame,  the  elcftor  had  never  yet  sdniitted 
him  into  his  prefence.  But  upon  this  demand  ma4c 
by  the  cardinal,  it  became  neceffary  to  throw  off 
foniewhat  of  his  former  leferve.  He  had  been  at 
great  expence  and  beftowed  much  attention  on  found- 
ing a  new  univerfity,  an  objeft  of  confiderable  import- 
aiM.  -  to  ercry  German  prince ;  Enid  fcrefeeing  how 
fatal  a  blow  the  removal  of  Luther  would  be  to  its 
L  I   2  reputation. 
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reputation,  he  not  only  declined  complying  with  either 
'  of  the  pope's  reqiiefts,  but  openly  difcovered  great 
concern  for  Luther's  fafety. 

The  fituation  of  our  reformer,  in  t  the  mean  time, 
became  daily  more  and  raoi^e  alarming.  He  knew 
verv  well  what  were  the  motives  ^\^hich  induced  the 
cleftor  to  afford  him  proteftion,  and  that  he  could  by 
no  means  depend  on  a  continuance  of  his  friendihip. 
If  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no 
other  afylum,  and  mufl  ftand  expofed  to  whatever 
punifhment  the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  couid 
infliifl  ;  and  fo  ready  were  his  adverfarles  to  condemn 
hira,  that  he  had  been  declared  a  heretic  at  Rome 
before  the  expiration  of  the  60  days  allowed  him  ia 
the  citation  for  making  his  appearance.  Notv.ith- 
Ilaading  all  this,  however,  he  difcovered  no  fymptoms 
cf  timidity  or  remifihefs  ;  but  continued  to  vindicate 
his  own  conduft  and  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  againft 
thofe  of  his  adverfaries  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever.  Being  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  pope  would 
foon  proceed  to  the  mofl  violent  meafurcs  againft 
him,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  fuperior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who  being  a  fallible 
man,  might  err,  as  St  Peter,  the  moft  perfedl  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  had  done. 

The  court  of  Rome  ^vere  equally  afllduous  in  the 
mean  time  to  crufli  the  author  of  thefe  new  doftrines 
which  gave  them  fo  much  uneafinefs.  A  bull  was 
iiTued  by  the  pope,  of  a  date  prior  to  Luther's  ap- 
peal, in  which  he  magnified  the  virtues  of  indulgences, 
and  fubjedled  to  the  heavicft  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  all 
who  prefumed  to  teach  a  contrary  doflrine.  Such  a 
clear  dccifion  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  againft  him 
might  have  been  very  fatal  to  Luther's   caufe,  had  not 
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difference  about  truth,    howeve 
ngly   proved,    he  began 


T 

clearly  propcfed  or 
1520,  to  -utter  fome  ' 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal 
authority,  which  he  publicly  dil'puted  with  Eccius, 
one  of  his  moft  learned  and  formidable  antagonifts. 
The  difpute  was  indecilive,  both  parties  claiming  the 
victory  ;  but  it  muft  have  been  very  mortifying  to  the 
partizans  of  the  Romifli  church  to  hear  fuch  an  eiTen- 
tial  point  of  their  doctrine  publicly  attacked. 

The  papal  authority  being  once  fulpeiled,  Luther 
proceeded  to  pulh  'on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from 
one  doftrine  to  another,  till  at  laft  he  began  to  Ihake 
the  firmeft  foundations  on  which  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  church  were  eftablilhed.  Leo  then  began  to 
perceive  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  reclaiming  fucii 
an  incorrigible  heretic  ;  and  therefore  prepared  to  de- 
nounce the  fentence  of  excommunication  ag^iinft  him. 
The  college  of  cardinals  was  often  affembled,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  fentence  vnth  due  deliberation  ;  and  the 
ableft  canonifts  were  confulted  how  it  might  be  ex- 
preffcd  with  une>;cept'onabie  formality.  At  laft  it  was 
ilfucd  on  the  15th  of  June  T520.  Forty-one  propor- 
tions, extracted  out  of  Luther's  works,  were  therein 
condemned  as  heretical,  fcandaloHS,  and  o3enfive  to 
pious  ears  j  all  perfons  were  forbidden  to  read  his  writ- 
ings, upon  pain  of  e-\communication :  fuch  as  had  any 
of  them  in  their  cuftody  ivere  commanded  to  commit 
them  to  the  tiaraes  ;  he  hinifelf,  if  he  ,did  not,  within 
60  days,  publicly  recant  his  errors,  ^nd  burn  his  books, 
was  pronounced  an  obftinate  heretic,  excommunicated, 
and  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  deftruttion  of  the  delh : 
and  all  fecular  princes  were  required,  under  pain  of  in- 
curring the  fame  cenfure,  to  feize  his  perfon,  that  he 
might  be  punillied  as  his  crimes  deferved. 

Luther  WES  not  in  the  leaft  difconcerted  bv  this  fen- 


the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  which  happened      tence,  wl-.Ich  he  had  for  fome 


on  January  17.  15 19,  contributed  to  give  matters  a 
different  turn.  Both  the  principles  and  intereft  of 
Maximilian  had  prompted  him  to  fupport  the  authori- 
ty of  the  fee  of  Rome  :  but,  in  confequence  of  his 
death,  the  vicariate  of  that  pnrt  of  Germany  which  is 
governed  by  the  Saxon  laws  devolved  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  ;  and,  under  the  ftielter  of  his  friendly  ad- 
miniftration,  Luther  himfelf  enjoyed  tranquillity  ;  and 
his  opinions  took  fuch  root  in  different  places,  that 
they  could  never  afterwards  be  eradicated.  At  the 
fame  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point 
more  interefting  to  the  pope  (Leo  X.)  than  a  theolo- 
gical controverfy  which  he  did  not  underftand,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  forefee  the  confcquences,  he  was 
fo  extremely  folicitous  not  to  initate  a  prince  of  fuch 
confiderable  influence  in  the  elefloral  college  as  Fre- 
derick, that  he  difcovered  a  great  unwillingnefs  to  pro- 


spected.    He 


newed  his  appeal  to  a  general  council ;  declared  the 
pope  to  be  that  anlichrift,  or  man  af  fin,  wliofe  ap- 
pearance is  fovetoid  in  the  New  Teftament ;  declaim- 
ed againft  his  tyranny  with  greater  vehemence  than 
ever  ;  and  at  laft,  by  way  of  retaliation,  having  affem- 
bled all  the  profcfTors  and  ftudents  in  the  univcrfity 
of  Witteaiberg,  with  great  pomp,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpeftators,  he  caft  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication, into  the  dames.  The  manner  in  which 
this  aflion  was,  juftificd  gave  ftiil  more  offence  than 
the  action  itfelf.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law 
fome  of  the  moft  extravagant  propoiitions  with  regard 
to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope's  power, 
as  well  as  the  fubordination-  of  all  fecu'^r  ju-ifdiction 
to  his  authority,  he  publilhed  thefe  with  a  commen- 
tary, pointing  out  the  impiety  of  fuch  tenets,  and  theii 


nounce  the  fentence  of  e.tcommunication  againft  Lu-      evident  tendency  to  fubvert  all  civil  governmsnt. 


ther,  which  his  adverfaries  continually  de.tianded  with 
tile  moft  clamorous  importunity. 

From  the  reafon  jufl  now  given,  and  Leo's  natu- 
ral averfion  to  fcvere  m.eafures,  a  fufpenfion  of  pro- 
ceeding againft  Luther  tuok  place  for  18  months, 
though  perpetual  negociations  were  carried  on  during 
this  interval  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  ami- 
cable iffue.  The  manner  in  which  t'.refe  were  con- 
du  -led  having  given  our  reformer  many  opportunities 
cf  obferving  the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its 
obftinacy  ia  adherbg  to  eftablilhed  ertor«,  and  its  in- 


On  tlie  acceftion  of  Charles  V.  to  the  empire,  Lu- 
ther found  himfelf  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation. 
Charles,  in  order  to  fecure  the  pope's  friendiliin,  liad 
determined  to  treat  him  with  great  feverity.  ,  His  ea- 
gerni-fs  to  gain  this  point,  rendered  him  not  ^verfe  to 
gratify  the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who  inlift'-d,  that 
without  any  delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet  then 
fitting  at  Worms  ought  to  condemn  a  man  wlioni  the 
pope  had  already  excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceeding,  haw- 
ever,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  unjuft  by  the 
members 
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Luther,  members  or  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's 
"""^"""^  appearing  in  pcifon,  and  declaring  whether  he  adhered 
or  not  to  thofe  opinions  which  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  cenfures-of  the  church.  Not  only  the  emperor,  but 
all  the  princes  throus;h  whole  territories  he  had  to 
pafs,  granted  him  a  fafe-condufl  ;  and  Charles  wrote 
to  him  at  the  fame  lime,  requiring  his  immediate  at- 
tendance on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  proraifes  of  pro- 
tection from  any  injury  or  violence.  Luther  did  not 
hefitate  one  moruent  about  yielding  obedience  ;  and 
fct  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who  had 
brought  the  emperor's  letter  and  fafe-conducl.  While 
on  his  journey,  many  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of 
Hufs,  under  limilar  circumftances,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fame  fecurity  of  an  imperial  fafeconducl,  fill- 
ed with  folicitude,  advifed  and  entreated  him  not  to 
luih  wantonly  into  the  midil  of  danger.  But  Luther, 
fuperior  to  fuch  terrors,  filcnced  them  with  this  replv, 
"  I  am  lawfully  called  (faid  he)  to  appear  in  that 
city  ;  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
though  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  lioufes 
were  there  combir.ed  againft  me." 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms,  was 
fuch  as  might  have  been  reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all 
his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applaufe  had  been 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  influenced.  Greater 
crowds  ailembled  to  behold  him  than  had  appeared 
at  the  emperor's  public  entry  ;  his  apartments  were 
daily  filled  with  princes  and  perfonages  of  the  higheft 
rank  ;  and  he  was  treated  with  an  homage  more  fin- 
cere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre- 
eminence in  birth  or  condition  can  command.  At  his 
appearance  before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  de- 
cency, and  with  equal  firmnefs.  He  readily  acknow- 
ledged an  excefs  of  acrimony  and  vehemence  in  his 
controverfial  writings  ;  but  refufed  to  rctraft  his  opi- 
nions unlefs  he  were  convinced  of  their  falfehood,  or 
to  confent  to  their  being  tried  by  any.  other  rule  than 
the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  intreaties 
could  prevail  on  hiifl  to  depart  from  this  refolution, 
fome  of  the  ecclefiallics  propofcd  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  council  of  Conftaiice,  and,  by  punilhing 
the  author  of  this  peftilent  herefy,  who  was  now  in 
their  power,  to  deliver  the  church  at  once  from  fuch 
an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the  diet  refufing  to  ex- 
pofe  the  German  integrity  to  frelli  reproach  by  a  fe- 
cond  violation  of  public  faith,  and  Charles  being  no 
lefs  unwilling  to  bring  a  llain  upon  the  beginning  of 
his  adminift ration  by  fuch  an  ignominious  ailion,  Lu- 
ther was  permitted  to  depart  in  fafety.  A  few  days 
after  he  left  the  city,  a  feveie  edift  was  publifhed  in 
the  emperor's  name,,  and  by  authority  of  the  diet,  de- 
priving hira,  as  an  obftinate  and  excommunicated  cri- 
minal, of  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  fub- 
jeft  of  the  empire,  forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour 
or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  feize  his  perfon  as' 
foon  as  the  terra  fpeciiied  hi  his  protedion  Ihoaid  be 
expired. 

••  But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  confiderable  eiFcft  ; 
the  execution  of  it  being  prevented  partly  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  occupations  which  the  commotions  in  Spain, 
together  ivith  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, created  to  the  emperor  ;  and  partly  by  a  pru- 
dent precaution  employed  by  the  elecElor  of  Saxony, 
Luther's  faithful  patron.     As  Luther,  on  his  return 
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from  Worm";,  was  psfTnig  near  Altmlirain  in  Thurin- 
gia,  a  number  of  horfemen  in  mafiis  ruliied  fuJdcnIy  ^ 
out  of  a  wood,  where  the  elector  had  appointed  them 
to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  furrounding  his  company, 
carried  him,  after  difmifiing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wortburg,  a  ftrong  calUe  not  far  diflant.  There  the 
eleflor  ordered  hira  to  be  fupplied  with  every  thin^ 
neceffliry  or  agreeable  ;  but  the  place  pf  his  retreat  was 
carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  of  the  prefent  ftorm 
againfi  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  po- 
litical fyftera  of  Europe.  In  this  folitude,  where  he 
remained  nine  months,  and  which  he  frequently  called 
his  PalmOS,  after  the  name  of  that  illand  to  which  the 
apoftle  John  was  banifiied,  he  e.Kerted  his  ufual  vigour 
and  indullry  in  defence  of  his  doftrines,  or  in  confu- 
tation of  his  advcrfaries,  publilbing  feveral  treatifes, 
which  revived  the  fpirit  of  his  followers,  alloniilied  to 
a  great  degree  and  diihcartened  at  the  fudden  dlfap- 
pearance  of  their  leader.  . 

Luther,  weary  at  length,  of  his  retirement,  appeared 
publicly  again  at  Wittemberg,  upon  the  6th  of  March 
ij22.  He  appeared  indeed  without  the  elector's  leave; 
but  immediately  wrote  hira  a  letter  to  prevent  his  tak- 
ing it  ill.  The  edift  of  Charles  V.  as  fevere  as  it  was, 
had  given  little  or  no  check  to  Luther's  doQrinc  ;  for 
the  emperor  was  no  fooner  gone  to  Flanders,  than 
his  edict  was  neglected  and  defpifed,  and  the  doctrine 
feemed  to  fpread  even  falter  than  before.  Carololla- 
dius,  in  Luther's  abfence,  had  puflied  things  on  falter 
than  his  leader  ;  and  had  attempted  to  aboUlli  the  iile 
of  mafs,  to  remove  images  out  of  the  churches,  to  let 
aSde  auricular  cor.felFion,  invocation  of  faints,  the  ab- 
ftaining  from  meats* ;  had  allowed  the  monks  to  leave 
their  monallcries,  to  neglect  their  vows,  and  to  marry; 
in  (liort,  had  quite  changed  the  doftrine  and  difcipline 
of  the  church  at  Wittemberg  :  all  which,  though  not 
againlt  Luther's  fentiments,  was  yet  blamed  by  him, 
as  being  rafhly  and  unfea^oiiably  done.  Lutheranifm 
was  ftill  confined  to  Germany  :  it  was  not  got  to 
France  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  made  the  mofl 
rigorous  a6ls  to  hinder  it  from  invading  his  realm. 
Nay,  he  did  fomethiiig  more  :  to  (how  his  zeal  for  reli- 
gion and  the  holy  fee,  and  perhaps  his  Ikill  in  theo- 
logical learning,  he  wrote  a  treatife  Of  the  /even  facra- 
ments,  againit  Luther's  book  Of  the  cafitiviiy  of  Babyhn  ; 
w-hich  he  prcfented  to  Leo  X.  in  Ortober  1521.  The 
pope  received  it  very  favourably  ;  and  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  king  of  England,  that  he  compHmciit- 
ed  him  with  the  title  of  Defnder  of  the  Faith.  Luther, 
■  however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  kinglhip  :  but  anfwer- 
ed  him  with  great  Iharpnefs,  treating  both  his  perfon 
and  performance  in  the  molt  contemptuous  manner. 
Hsnry  complairied  of  Luther's  rude  ufage  of  him  to  - 
the  princes  of  Saiony  ;  and  Fiihei,  bilhop  of  Rochef- 
ter,  replied  to  his  anfwer,  in  behalf  of  Henry's  trtatife  ; 
but  neither  the  king's  complaint,  r.or  the  biihop'^  re- 
ply, was  attended  with  any  villble  effects. 

Luther,  though  he  had  put  a  itop  to  tlie  violent 
proc-edings  of  Carololtadius,  now  made  open  war  xvich 
tiic  pope  and  biihops ;  and,  that  he  might  mal:e  the 
people  defpife  their  authority  as  much  as  poiTible, 
he  wrote  one  book  againit  the  pope's  bull,  and 
another  againit  the  order  falfely  called  tljc  onier  of  bi- 
fhops.  The  fame  year,  1522,  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
July  the  29th  to  '.he  alterably  of  the  ilates  of  Bo'iemia; 
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Lutlier.  !n  which  be  aiTtOred  them  that  he  wrts  labouring  to 
•~-y~—'  eflablifti  their  doftrlne  in  Germany,  and  exhorted  them 
not  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  he  publifhed  alfo  tliis  year,  a  tranflation  of  the 
New  Teilament  in  the  German  tongue,  which  «'as  af- 
terwards corrected  by  himfelf  and  Melanfthon.  This 
tranflation  having  been  printed  feveral  times,  and  be- 
ing in  eveiy  body's  hands,  Ferdinand  archduke  of  Au- 
fttia,  the  emperor's  brother,  made  a  very  fevere  edift, 
to  hinder  the  farther  publication  of  it  5  and  forbade  all 
the  fubjecls  of  his  imperial  tnajefty  to  have  any  copies 
r)f  it,  or  of  Luther's  other  books.  Some  other  princes 
followed  his  example  ;  and  Luther  was  fo  angry  at  it, 
that  be  wrote  a  treatife,  Of  ike  fecitlnr  paiver,  in  which 
he  accufes  them  of  tyranny  and  impiety.  The  diet  of 
the  empire  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  end  of  the 
year ;  to  which  Hadrian  VL  fent  his  brief,  dated  No- 
Aember  the  2jth  :  for  Leo  X.  died  upon  the  2d  of  De- 
cem  •r  1521,  and  Hadrian  had  been  elected  pope  up- 
on the  9th  of  January  following.  In  this  brief,  among 
other  things,  he  obferves  to  the  diet,  how  he  had  heard 
with  grief,  that  Martin  Luther,  after  the  fentcnce  of 
Leo  X.  which  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  edift 
of  Worms,  continued  to  teach  the  fame  errors,  and 
daily  to  publiih  books  full  of  herefies  :  that  it  appear- 
ed ftrange  to  him,  that  fo  large  and  fo  religious  a  na- 
tion could  be  feduced  by  a  wretched  apoftate  friar  : 
that  nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pernicious  to 
Chriflendora  ;  and  that  therefore  he  exhorts  them  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  Luther,  and  the 
authors  of  thefe  tun-.idts,  return  to  their  duty  :  or,  if 
they  refufe  and  continue  obilinate,  to  proceed  againlf 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  fe- 
veriiy  of  the  hit  edift. 

The  refolution  of  this  diet  was  publifhed  in  the  form 
cf  an  ediift,  upon  tlie  6th  of  March  1523  :  but  it  had 
no  effect  in  checking  the  Lutherams,  who  ftill  went  on 
in  the  fame  triumphant  manner.  This  year  Luther 
wrote  a  great  many  pieces  :  among  the  rett,  one  upon 
the  dignity  and  office  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate ; 
which  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony  is  faid  to  ha\e  been 
fcighly  pleafed  with.  He  fent,  about  the  fame  time 
a  writing  in  the  German  language  to  the  Waldenfes, 
or  Pickards,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  had  ap- 
plied to  him  "  about  worlhipping  the  Dody  of  Chrift 
in  the  eucharill."  He  wrote  alio  another  book,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Prague, 
"  about  the  inlfitution  of  minilfers  of  the  church." 
He  drew  up  a  form  of  faying  mafs.  He  wrote  a  piece, 
entitled,  yin  example  of  popijlj  doBrine  and  divhiily  ; 
which  Duiiin  calls  a  fa:  ire  agairfl  nttn.s  and  thofe  who 
profefs  a  monaflic  Ufe.  He  wrote  alfo  againfl  the  vows 
of  virginity,  in  his  preface  to  his  commentary  on 
I  Cor.  viii.  And  iiis  exhortations  here  were,  it  feems, 
followed  with  efFedls ;  for  foon  after,  nine  nuns,  among 
whom  was  Catharine  de  Bore,  eloped  from  the  nun- 
nery at  Nimptfchen,  and  were  brought,  by  the  alTift- 
aiice  of  Leonard  Coppen,  a  burgefs  of  Torgau,  to  Wit- 
teraberg.  Whatever  offence  this  proceeding  might  give 
to  the  Papifls,  it  v.as  highly  extolled  by  Luther  ;  who, 
in  a  book  written  in  the  German  language,  compares 
the  deliverance  of  thefe  n'.ins  from  the  llavery  of  a  mo- 
nartic  life  to  that  of  the  fouls  which  Jefus  Chrill  has 
delivered  by  his  death.  This  year  Luther  had  occa- 
fiftn  to  caiionixe  two  of  his  faliowers,  who,  as  Melchior 
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Adam  relates,  were  burnt  at  Bruflels  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  were  the  Erll  who  fuiFered  martyrdom  for"" 
his  doflrine.  He  wrote  alfo  a  confolatory  epiltle  to 
three  noble  ladies  at  Mifnia,  who  were  banifhed  from 
the  duke  of  Saxony's  court  at  Friburg,  for  reading  his 
books. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1524,  Clement  VII. 
fent  a  legate  into  Germany  to  the  diet,  which  was  to 
be  held  at  Nuremburg.  Hadrian  VI.  died  in  Otlober 
1523,  and  was  fiicceeded  by  Clement  upon  the  19th  of 
November.  A  little  before  his  death  he  canonized 
Benno,  who  was  bifliop  of  Meiffen  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  one  ef  the  moll  zealous  defenders  of 
the  hply  fee.  Luther,  imagining  that  this  was  done 
direflly  to  oppole  him,  diew  up  a  piece  with  this  titl^ 
AgainJ]  ihe  New  Id  J  and  Old  Devi'lfet  up  at  Meifen  ; 
in  which  he  treats  the  memory  of  Gregory  with  great 
freedom,  and  does  not  fpare  even  Hadrian.  Cle- 
ment VII. 's  legate  reprefented  to  the  diet  of  Nurem- 
burg the  necetfity  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  which  had  been  Ifrangely  negleflei 
by  the  princes  of  the  empire  ;  but,  notwithffanding 
the  legate's  folicitations,  which  were  very  prelTmg,  ths 
decrees  of  that  diet  were  tliought  fo  ineffedtual,  that 
they  were  condemned  at  Rome,  and  rejefted  by  the 
emperor.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  difpute  between 
Luther  and  Erafmus,  about  free-will,  began.  Erafmus 
had  been  much  courted  by  the  Papilts  to  write  againll 
Luther  ;  but  he  was  all  along  of  opinion,  that  writing 
%vould  not  be  found  an  efleiStual  way  to  end  the  differ- 
ences and  eftabhlh  the  peace  of  the  church.  How- 
ever, tired  out  at  length  with  the  importunities  of  the 
pope  and  the  catholic  princes,  and  delirous  at  the  fame 
time  to  clear  himlelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  favouring 
a  caufe  which  he  would  not  feem  to  favour,  he  re- 
fblved  to  write  againfl  Luther,  though,  as  he  tells  Me» 
laniflhon,  it  was  with  fome  rcluftance,  and  chofe  free- 
will for  the  fubjeft.  His  book  was  intitled,  A  Diatri- 
ba,  or  Conference  about  Free-wi/l ;  and  was  written  with 
much  moderation,  and  without  perfonal  refledlions. 
He  tells  Luther  in  the  preface,  "  That  he  ought  not 
to  take*  his  diffenting  from  him  in  opinion  ill,  becaufe 
he  had  allowed  himfelf  the  liberty  of  differing  from  the 
judgement  of  popes,  councils,  univerlnies,  and  doftors 
ot  the  chuich."  Luther  was  fome  time  before  he  an- 
fwered  Erafmus's  book  ;  but  at  laft  publilhed  a  treatife 
De  Servo  Arbilrio,  or  Of  the  Servitude  of  Man's  Will; 
and  though  Melanflhon  had  promifed  Erafmus,  that 
Luther  fhould  anfwer  him  with  civility  and  modera- 
tion, yet  Luther  had  fo  little  regard  to  Jvlelandhon's 
promife,  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing  Iharper.  He 
acculed  Eraimus  of  being  carelels  about  religion,  and 
little  felicitous  what  became  ot  it,  provided  the  world 
continued  in  peace  ;  and  that  his  notions  were  rather 
philofophical  than  Chriflian.  Erafmus  immediately  re- 
plied to  Luther,  in  a  piece  called  Hijperafpifles  ;  in  the 
firft  part  of  which  he  anfwers  his  arguments,  and  in 
the  fecond  his  netfonal  rerieclions. 

_  In  Odoher  1524,  Luther  threw  off  the  monaflic  ha* 
bit ;  which,  though  not  premeditated  and  deligned, 
was  yet  a  very  proper  preparative  to  a  ftep  he  took 
the  year  after  ;  wc  mt^n,  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
de  Bore.  Catharine  do  Bore  was  a  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter, who  had  been  a  nun,  and  was  taken,  as  we  have 
obferved,   out  of  the  iiunnefy  of  Nimptfchen,   in  the 

year 
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Luther.  Vesr  1 523.  Lutber  had  a  defign,  ss  Mckliior  Adam 
— v^-"  related,  to  marry  her  to  Glaciu?,  a  miniller  of  Orta- 
munden  ;  but  (he  did  not  like  Glacius  ;  and  fo  Lullier 
married  l.tr  iiimfeif  upon  the  13th  of  June  1525. 
This  conduct  of  his  was  blamed  not  only  by  the  Ca- 
thoHc;,  but,  as  Mtlanfthon  fays,  by  thofc  of  his  own 
party.  He  was  even  for  fome  time  alhamed  of  it  him- 
felf;  and  owns,  that  hJs  marriage  had  made  him  fo 
defpicable,  that  he  hoped  his  humiliation  would  rejoice 
the  angels,  and  vex  the  devils.  Melanfthon  found  him 
fo  affliiifltd  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  wrote  ftune 
letters  of  confoktion  to  hira.  It  was  not  fo  much  the 
marriage,  as  the  circuraftances  of  the  time,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation with  which  it  was  done,  that  occafioned  the 
ceniares  palTed  upon  Luther.  He  married  all  of  a  fud- 
den,  and  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  groaning  under 
the  miferies  of  a  war  which  was  faid  at  leall  to  be 
owing  to  Lutheranifm.  Then,  again,  it  was  thought 
an  indecent  thing  in  a  man  of  42  years  of  aqe,  who 
was  then,  as  he  pretended,  refloring  the  Gofpel,  and 
reforming  mankind,  to  involve  himfelf  in  marriage  with 
a  woman  of  26,  either  through  incontinence,  or  any 
account  whatever.  But  Luther,  as  foon  as  he  had  re- 
covered hirijfeU"  a  little  from  this  abalhment,  aflumed 
his  *^ormer  air  of  intrepidity,  and  boldly  fupported  what 
he  had  done  with  reafons.  "  I  took  a  wife  (fays  he), 
in  obedience  to  my  father's  commands  ;  and  hallened 
the  confummation,  in  order  to  prevent  impediments, 
and  flop  the  tongues  of  llanderers."  It  appears  from 
his  own  confeirion,  that  this  reformer  was  very  fond 
of  Mrs  de  Bore,  and  ufed  to  call  her  his  Catharine, 
which  made  profane  people  think  and  fay  wicked 
things  of  him  :  "  And  therefore  (fays  he)  I  mar- 
ried of  a  fudden,  not  only  that  I  might  not  be  obliged 
to  hear  the  clamours  which  I  knew  would  be  raifed 
againft  me,  but  to  flop  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  re- 
p.'-oached  m.e  with  Catharine  de  Bore."  Luther  alfo 
gives  us  to  underftand,  that  he  did  it  partly  as  con- 
curring with  his  grand  fcheme  of  oppofing  the  Catho- 
lic.'. 

Luther,  notwithllanding,  was  not  himfelf  altogether 
fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons.  He  did  not  think  the  ilcp 
he  had  taken  could  be  fufliciently  jullified  upon  the 
principles  of  human  prudence  ;  and  therefore  we  find 
him,  in  other  places,  endeavouring  to  account  for  it 
from  a  fupernatural  impulfe.  But  whether  there  was 
any  thing  divine  in  it  or  not,  Luther  found  himfelf 
extremely  happy  in  his  new  llate,  and  efpecially  after 
his  wife  had  brought  him  a  fon.  "  My  rib  Kate  (fays 
he  in  the  joy  of  his  heart)  defires  her  compliments  to 
you,  end  thanks  you  for  the  favour  of  your  kind  let- 
ter. She  is  very  well,  through  God's  mercy.  She  is 
obedient  and  complying  with  me  in  ail  things  ;  and 
more  agreeable,  1  thank  God,  than  I  rould  have  ex- 
pecled  ;  fo  that  I  would  not  change  my  poverty  for 
the  wealth  of  Crccfus."  He  was  heard  to  fay  (S.ck- 
endorf  tells  us,)  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  wife 
for  the  kingdom  of  Frarce,  nor  for  the  riches  of  the 
Venetians ;  and  that  for  thrte  reafons  :  Bccaufe  fhe  had 
been  given  h"m  hy  God,  at  the  time  when  he  implored 
the  alTiftance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  finding  a  good 
wife  ;  fecondly,  Becaufe,  though  (he  was  not  without 
fault»,  yet  flie  had  feiver  than  other  women  ;  and, 
thirdly,  Becaufe  (he  reljgioufly  obferved  the  conjugal 
fidelity  (he  owed  Iiiro.     There  ivciit  at  firft  a  report, 
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tli;it  C.itliarine  de  B»rc  was  brought  to  bed  foon  after 
her  marriage    with   Luther  ;    but  Erafmus,    who    had "" 
wrote    that    news    to    his   friends,   acknowledged    the 
falfity  of  it  a  little  after. 

His  marriage,  however,  did  not  retard  his  aflivity 
and  diligence  in  the  work  of  reformation.  He  revifed 
the  Augtburg  conteilion  of  faith,  and  apology  for  the 
Protertants,  when  the  Protellant  religion  was  firft  efta- 
blilhed  on   a  firm  balis.     See   Protest.\nts  and  Re- 
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After  this,  Luther  had  little  elfe  to  do  than  to  fit 
down  and  contemplate  the  mighty  work  he  had  finllli- 
ed  :  for  that  a  iingle  monk  Ihould  be  able  to  give  tiie 
church  fo  rude  a  ihock,  that  there  needed  but  firch  a- 
nother  entirely  to  overthrow  it,  may  very  v.ell  ftem  a 
mighty  work.  He  did  indeed  little  elfe  :  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  fpent  in  e.\horting  princes, 
Hates,  and  univeriities,  to  confirm  the  reformation 
which  had  been  brought  about  through  him  ;  and  pub- 
lilhing  from  time  to  time  fuch  writings  as  might  en- 
courage, diredl,  and  aid,  them  in  doing  it.  The  em- 
peror threatened  temporal  puniiLracnt  with  armies,  and 
the  pope  eternal  with  bulls  and  anathemas  ;  but  Luther 
cared  for  none  of  their  threats.  His  friend  and  co- 
adjutor Melantlhon  was  not  fo  indifferent  ;  for  I\Ie- 
lanrthon  had  a  great  deal  of  foftnefs,  moderation,  and 
diffidence  in  his  make,  which  made  him  very  unea*)-, 
and  even  forrowful,  in  the  prefent  diforders.  Hence 
we  find  many  of  Lutlier's  letters  written  on  purpofe  to 
fupport  and  comfort  him  under  thefe  feveral  diftreflas 
and  anxieties. 

In  the  year  1533,  Luther  wrote  a  confolatory 
epiiile  to  the  citizens  of  Ofchatz,  who  had  fuffered 
fome  hardfliips  for  adhering  to  the  Augttuig  confcf- 
fion  of  faith  ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  (ays ; 
"  The  devil  is  the  holl,  and  the  world  is  his  inn  ;  fo 
that  wherever  you  come,  you  Ihall  be  fure  to  find  this 
ugly  holl."  He  had  alfo  about  this  time  a  terrible 
controverfy  with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
fuch  an  averfion  to  Luther's  doClrine,  that  he  obliged 
his  fubjefts  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  em- 
brace it.  However,  60  or  70  citizens  of  Leipilc  were 
found  to  have  deviated  a  liule  from  the  Catholic  way 
in  fome  point  or  other,  and  they  were  known  prcvi- 
oully  to  have  confulted  Luther  about  it  ;  upon  which  • 
George  complained  to  the  eleftor  John,  that  Luther 
had  not  only  abuled  his  perfon,  but  alfo  preached  up  ■ 
rebellion  among  his  fubje6ls.  The  elector  ordered  Lu- 
ther to  be  acquainted  with  this  ;  and  to  be  told  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  he  did  not  clear  himlclf  of  the 
charge,  he  could  not  poffibly  efcape  punilhment.  Bat 
Luther  eafily  refuted  the  accufation,  by  proving,  thai;  . 
be  had  been  fo  irs  from  (lirring  up  his  (ubjefts  againft'' 
him,  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  that  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  e.\horted  them  rather  to  undergo  the  greatell  hard- 
fhips,  and  even  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  banilhed. 

In  the  year  1534,  the  Bible  tranflated  by  him  into  • 
German  was  firft  printed,  as  the  old  privilege,  dated 
at  Bibliopolis,  under  the  elector's  hand,  (hows  :  and 
it  was  publilhed  the  year  after.  He  alfo  publlllied 
this  year  a  book  againll  piaffes  and  the  confecration  of 
priefls,  in  which  he  relates  a  conference  he  had  «itTi 
the  devil  upon  thofe  points  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  in 
Luther's  whole  hiftory,  that  he  never  had  any  conllitls 
of  any  kind  within,  but  the  Jc:  U  was  alivays  his  anta- 

gonifl. 
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j;otiift.  In  Tcbiuary  IJ37,  an  affembly  wm  held  at 
Smalkald  about  matters  of  religion,  to  which  Luther 
and  Mclanahon  were  called.  At  this  meeting  Lu- 
ther Avas  feized  v.ith  lb  grievous  an  illnefs,  that  tliere 
were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  afflicted  with 
the  Hone,  and  had  a  ftoppage  of  urine  for  1 1  days.'  Ih 
this  terrible  condition  he  would  need?  undertake  to' tra- 
vel, notuithdanding  all  that  his  friends  could  fay  or  do 
to  prevent  him  :  his  rcfolution,  however,  was  attend- 
ed with  a  good  effcfl  ;  for  the  night  after  his  departure 
he  be;,an  to  be  bttttr.  As  he  was  carried  along,  he 
made  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  delcftation 
of  Popery  to  his  friends  and  brethren;  agreeably  to 
what  he  often  ufcd  to  fay  :  PeJIis  eram  vivus,  mon'ens 
ero  mors  tua,  papa ;  that  is,  "  I  was  the  plague  of 
Popery  in  my  life,  and  Ihall  continue  to  be  fo  in  my 
death." 

This  year  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,  finding 
it  impofl'ible  to  deal  with  the  Proteftants  by  force,  be- 
gan to  have  recsiurfe  to  rtratagem.  They  affefied 
therefore  to  think,  that  though  Luther  had  indeed  car- 
ried things  on  with  a  high  hand  and  to  a  violent  ex- 
treme, yet  what  he  had  pleaded  In  defence  of  thefe 
meafures  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  They 
talked  with  a  feeming  (how  of  moderation  :  and  Pius 
in.  who  fucceeded  Clement  VII.  propofed  a  reforma- 
tion firft  among  themfelves,  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
fix  a  place  for  a  council  to  meet  at  for  that  purpofe. 
But  Luther  treated  this  farce  as  it  defevved  to  be  treat- 
ed ;  unmalked  and  detected  it  immediately  ;  and,  to 
ridicule  it  the  more  llrongly,  caufed  a  pifture  to  be 
drawn,  in  which  was  reprefented  the  pope  feated  on 
high  upon  a  throne,  lome  cardinals  about  him  with 
foxes  tails  on,  and  feepiing  to  evacuate  upwards  and 
downwards  (^fiirfum  dcorjum  rcpurgare,  as  Melchior 
Adam  exprefles  it).  This  was  fixed  over  againft  the 
title-page,  to  let  the  readers  fee  at  once  the  fcope  and 
defign  of  the  book  ;  which  was,  to  expofe  that  cunning 
and  artifice  with  which  thofe  fiibtle  politicians  affeft- 
ed  to  cleanfe  and  purify  themfelves  from  their  errors 
and  fuperilitions.  Luther  publilhed  about  the  fame 
time  A  Confutation  of  the  pretended  Grant  of  Con- 
flantine  to  Sylvefler  Bifhop  of  Rome  5  and  alfo  fome 
letters  of  John  Huf«,  written  from  his  prifon  at  Con- 
ftance  to  the  Bohemians. 

In  this  manner ^vas  Luther  employed  till  his  death, 
v.'hich  happened  in  the  year  1546.  That  year,  accom- 
panied by  Mclanclhoti,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his  own  coun- 
try, which  he  had  not  feen  for  many  years,  and  re- 
turned again  in  fafety.  But  foon  after  he  was  called 
thither  again  by  the  earls  of  Mansfeldt,  to  compofe 
fome  differences  which  had  arifen  about  their  bounda- 
ries. Luther  had  not  been  ufed  to  fuch  matters ;  but 
becaufc  he  was  born  at  Eilleben,  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Mansfeldt,  he  was  willing  to  do  his  country  what 
fervice  he  could,  even  in  this  way.  Preaching  his  laft 
fermon  therefore  at  Wittemberg,  upon  the  17th  of 
January,  he  fet  off  on  the  23d  ;  and  at  Hall  in  Saxony 
lodged  with  Juftus  JonJS,  with  whom  he  flaid  three 
days,  becaufe  the  waters  were  out.  Upon  the  28th, 
he  paffed  over  the  river  with  his  three  fons  and 
JDr  Jonas  \  and  being  in  fome  danger,  he  faid  to  the 
DoiSor,  "  Do  not  you  think  it  would  rejoice  the 
devil  exceedingly,  if  I  and  you,  and  my  three  Ions, 
fliould  be  drowned  ?"  When  he  entered  the  tcrritor.es 
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of  the  earls  of  Mansfeldt,  he  was  received  by  I03  Lv.tner. 
horfemen  or  more,  and  conducied  in  a  very  honour-  ~ — v— 
able  manner  j  but  was  at  the  lame  time  fo  very  ill, 
that  it  v,-as  feared  he  would  die.  He  faid,  that  thefe 
fits  of  ficknefs  oiten  came  upon  him  when  he  had  any 
great  bufinefs  to  undertake  :  of  this,  however,  he  did 
not  recover;  but  died  upon  tiie  i8lh  of  February,  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age.  A  little  oefore  he  e.\p.red, 
he  admonilhed  thofe  that  were  about  him  to  pray  ta 
God  for  the  propagation  of  the  .Gol'pel  :  "  becaufe 
(faid  he)  the  council  ot  Trent,  which  had  fat  once  or 
twice,  and  the  pope,  would  dtvife  llrange  things  againtl 
it."  Soon  after,  liis  body  was  put  into  a  leaden  cof- 
fin, and  carried  with  funereal  pomp  to  the  church  at 
Eillcben,  when  Dr  Jonas  preached  a  feimon  upon  the 
occaiion.  The  earls  of  Mansfeldt  defircd  that  his 
body  fhould  be  interred  in  their  teiritorits;  but  the 
elector  of  Saxony  infilled  upon  his  being  brought  back 
to  Wittemberg  ;  which  was  accordingly  done  :  and 
there  he  was  buried  with  the  greatell  pomp  that 
perhaps  ever  happened  to  any  private  man.  Princes, 
earls,  nobles,  and  fludeuts  without  number,  attended 
the  proceffion  ;  and  Melanfthon  made  his  funeral  ura- 
tion. 

A  thoufand  lies  were  invented  by  the  Papifts  about 
Luthei's  death.  Some  faid  that  he  died  fuddenly ; 
others,  that  he  killed  himfelf ;  others,  that  the  devil 
llrangltd  him  ;  others,  that  his  corpfe  ilunk  fo  abomi- 
nably, that  they  were  forced  to  leave  it  in  the  way,  as 
it  was  carried  to  be  interred.  Nay,  lies  were  invented 
about  his  death,  even  while  he  was  yet  alive.  Luther, 
however,  to  give  the  moll  eft'eclual  refutation  of  this 
account  of  his  death,  put  forth  an  adve rtifement  of  his 
being  alive  ;  and,  to  be  even  with  the  Papills  for  the 
malice  they  had  thown  in  this  lie,  wrote  a  book  at  the 
fame  time  to  prove,  that  "  the  papacy  was  founded  by 
the  devil." 

Luther's  works  were  coUefled  after  his  death,  and 
printed  at  Wittemberg  in  7  vols  folio.  Catharine  de 
Bore  furvived  her  hulhand  a  few  years  ;  and  continued 
the  firft  year  of  her  widowhood  at  Wittemberg,  though 
Luther  had  advifed  her  to  fcek  another  place  of  refi- 
dence.  She  went  from  thence  in  the  year  1547,  when 
the  town  was  furrendered  to  the  emperor  Cliarles  V. 
Before  her  departure,  Ihe  had  receivfd  a  prefent  of  50 
crouns  from  ChrilHan  III.  king  of  Denmark;  and 
the  eledor  of  Saxony,  and  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt, 
gave  her  good  tokens  of  their  liberality.  With  theie 
additions  to  what  Luther  had  left  her,  (lie  had  where- 
withal to  maintain  herfelf*  and  her  family  handfomely. 
She  returned  to  Wittemberg,  when  the  town  was  re- 
Itored  to  the  ele£lor  ;  ivhere  Ibe  lived  in  a  very  devout 
and  pious  manner,  til!  the  plague  obliged  her  to  leave 
it  again  in  the  year  1552.  She  fold  what  Ibe  had  at 
Wittemberg  :  and  retired  to  Torgau,  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  end  her  life  there.  An  unfortunate  miichance 
befel  her  in  her  purney  thither,  which  proved  fatal  to 
her.  The  horfes  grovving  unruly,  and  attempting  to 
run  away,  (he  leaped  out  ot  th;-  vehicle  (he  was  convey- 
ed in  ;  and,  by  leaping,  got  a  fall,  of  which  (h»  died 
about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Torgau,  upon  the 
20th  of  December  1552.  She  was  buried  there  in  the 
great  church,  where  lier  tomb  and  epitaph  are  (1:11  to 
be  feen  ;  atid  the  uiiverfity  of  Wittcmoerg,  wiiich  was 
then  at  Torgau  oecaule  the  plague  raged  at  Wittem- 
berg, 
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berr^,  iTiadc  a  public  jirogiamma  concerning  the  funeral 
pomp. 

LUTilERANISM,  the  fentiments  of  Martin  Lu- 
•  ther  with  regard  to  religion.      See  LuTHER. 

Lutheranil'm  has  undergone  fome  alterations  fincc 
the  time  of  its  founder. — Luther  rejefted  the  cpifile  of 
St  James  as  inconfillent  with  the  dodrine  of  St  Paul, 
in  relation  to  jullification  ;  he  alio  fet  afide  the  Apoca- 
lypfe  :  both  which  are  now  received  as  canonical  in  the 
Lutheran  church. 

Luther  reduced  the  number  of  facramcnts  to  two, 
viz.  baptifm,  and  the  euchariil  :  but  he  believed  the 
impanation,  or  confubflantiation,  that  is,  that  the 
n;atter  of  the  brcid  and  wine  remain  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrill  ;  and  it  is  in  this  article  that  the 
nii'ln  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  EngHih 
churches  conlifts. 

Luther  maintained  the  mafs  to  be  no  facrlfice ;  ex- 
ploded  the  adoration  of  the  hofl,  auricular  confeflion. 
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over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of  a  building;  (landing 
perpendicularly  over  the  naked  of  a  wall,  and  lerving 
to  illuminate  the  upper  ftory. 

Lutherns  are  of  v^irious  forms  ;  as  fqi'are,  feraicir-  > 
cular,  round,  called  bu/i''s  eyes,  flat  arches,  &c. 

LUTRA,  in  Zoology.  Sec  Ml'stlla,  Mammalia 
Index. 

LUITI,  Beneditto,  an  eminent  painter,  born  at 
Florence  in  1666.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Antonio 
Domuiico  Gabiani,  and  his  merit  was  judged  equal  to 
that  of  his  mailer  :  he  painted  few  befide  eafel  pieces  ; 
and  his  works  were  much  valued  and  fought  for  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  emperor  knight- 
ed him  ;  and  the  eletlor  of  Mentz,  together  with  his 
patent  of  knighthood,  fent  him  a  crols  fet  with  dia- 
monds. Lutii  was  never  fatisfied  in  finiihing  his  pic- 
tures ;  yet  though  he  often  retouched  them,  they  never 
appeared  laboured.     H*  died  in  1724. 

LUTZEN,   a  town  of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany, 
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meritorious  works,  indulgences,  purgatory,   the  worfhip       famous  for  a  battle  fought   here  in  1 632,  when  Guda 

vus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  was  killed.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  river  EUler,  in  E.  Long,  i  2.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 
LUXATION,  is  when  any  bone  is  moved  out  of 
its  place  of  articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  or  dellroy  its 
proper  otlice  or  motion.     See  Surgerv. 

LUXEMBURG,  a  city  of  the  Auftrlan  Nether- 
lands, and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
feated  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain  ;  it  is 
very  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature.  It  is  but  indiffer- 
ently built,_  though  there  are  fome  good  ftone-houfes  in 
it.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  among  the  llruc- 
tures  but  the  Jefuits  church  ;  which  is  a  handfome 
edifice,  after  the  modern  tafte.  It  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1684-,  who  fo  augmented  the  fortirica- 
tions,  that  it  is  noiv  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
ivick  ;  but  the  French  took  it  again  in  1 70 1,  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  houfc  of  Auftria  by  the  treaty  uf  Utrecht. 
It  is  25  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Treves,  and'  100  well  of 
Mentz.      E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat.  49.  52. 

_  LUXEMBURG,  the  duchy  of,  is  one  of  the  17  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  bounded  on  the  call 
by  the  archbilhopric  of  Treves  j  on  tlie  fouth  by 
Lorrain  j  on  the  weft,  partly  by  Champagne,  and 
partly  by  the  bilhopric  of  Liege,  which  likeivife,  with 
part  of  Limburg,  bound  it  on  the  north.  It  lies  in 
the  foreft  of  Ardenne,  which  is  one  of  the  moil  famous 
in_  Europe.  In  fome  places  it  is  covered  with  moun- 
tanis  and  woods,  and  in  general  it  is  fertile  in  corn 
and  wine  ;  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  iron  mines. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mofelle,  the  Sour,  the 
Ourte,  and  the  Ssmoy.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  partly  to  the  French  ;  and  Thionville 
is  the  capital  of  the  French  part. 

Luxemburg,  Franfois  Henry  de  Montmorcnci,  duke 
of,  and  marlhal  of  France,  a  renowned  general  in  the 
fervice  of  Louis  XIV.  was  born  in  1628.  He  was 
with  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  in 
1643;  and  in  1668  diftinguilhed  hinifelf  at  the  con- 
queft  of  Franche  Corapte.  In  1672,  he  commanded 
in  chief  the  French  army  in  Holland  ;  when  he  de- 
feated the  enemy  near  VVoerden  and  Bodegrave,  and 
was  univerfally  admired  for  the  fine  retreat  he  made 
in  1673.  He  became  mardial  of  France  in  p67<-j 
gained  the  battle  ol  Fleurs  in  1690,  tiiut  of  SteenhJrk. 
M  in  Id 


of  images,  &.c.  which  had  been  introduced  in  thi 
rapt  times  of  the  Romifti  church.  He  alfo  oppofed  the 
doiJlrine  of  free  will,  maintained  predellination,  and  af- 
ferted  our  juftification  to  be  Iblely  by  the  imputation 
of  the  merits  and  fatisfatlion  of  Chrilt.  He  alfo  op- 
pofed the  faftings  in  the  Roman  church,  monaftical 
vows,  the  celibate  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

LUTHERANS,  the  Chriftians  who  follow  the  opi- 
nions of  Martin  Luther,  one  of  the  principal  reformers 
of  the  church  in  the  1 6th  century.      See  LuTHER. 

The  Lutherans,  of  all  Proteftants,  are  thofe  who 
differ  leart  from  the  Romilh  church  ;  as  they  affirm, 
thnt  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  are  materially  prc- 
ftDt  in  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  (upper,  though  in 
an  incomprehenlible  manner  ;  and  likewife  reprefent 
fome  religious  rites  and  inftitutions,  as  the  ufe  of 
images  in  churches,  the  di:linguilhing  veftments  of  the 
clergy,  the  private  confcihon  of  fins,  the  ufe  of  wafers 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  the  form  of 
e.\orcifm  in  the  celebration  of  baptilrn,  and  other  ce- 
remonies of  the  'like  nature,  a^  tolerable,  and  fome  of 
them  as  ufeful.  The  Lutherans  maintain,  with  regard 
to  the  divine  decrees,  that  they  refpeft  the  falvation 
or  mifery  of  men,  in  confequence  of  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  their  fentiments  and  characlers,  and  not  as 
free  and  unconditional,  and  as  founded  on  the  mere 
will  of  God.  Towards  the  cloie  of  the  laft  century, 
the  Lutherans  began  to  entertain  a-  greater  liberality 
of  fentiment  than  they  had  before  adopted  ;  though 
in  many  places  they  perfe\-ered  longer  in  fevere  and 
defpotic  principles  than  other  Proteftant  churches. 
Their  public  teachers  now  enjoy  an  unbounded  liberty 
of  diffenting  from  the  decifions  of  thofe  fymbo's  or 
creeds  which  were  once  deemed  almoft  infallible  rules 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  I'f  declaring  their  dilTent  in 
the  manner  they_  judge  the  moft  expedient.  Moftieim 
attributes  this  change  in  thc!r  fentiments  to  the  ma.\im 
which  they  generally  adopted,  that  Chriftians  were  ac- 
countable to  God  alone  for  their  religious  opinions  ; 
and  that  no  individual  could  be  jullly  puniftied  by  the 
magiftrate  for  his  erroneous  opinions,  while  he  con- 
duced himfelf  like  a  virtuous  and  obedient  fubjeft, 
alid  made  no  attempts  to  difturb  the  peace  and  order 
of  civil  focietv. 

LUTHKRIs^   in  ^rchhcaure,   a  kind  of  window 
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LiisuriiRS,  in  165?,  nnd  that  of  Xsrv.ind  in   1693.     He   c;cd   iii 
UiEut).    Verfsillesin  1695. 

* LUXURIANS    ILOS,    «    a    luxuriant    or    clou&le 

flo-^-er  ;"  a  tlo'.ver,  fome  of  wliofe  parts  are  increafeJ 
i;i  number,  to  the  diuiinulion  or  nitire  exclufion  of 
others. 

Tlje  parts  that  are  augmented  or  multiplied  in  Ijxa- 
liant  flowers,  are  the  flower  cup  and  petals,  wlixh 
J-innaeus  cor.tiders  as  the  teguments  or  covers  of  the 
llower  ;  tb?  parts  that  are  dirainifhed,  or  eiitiiely  cx- 
iluced,  are  the  ftamina  or  chives,  which  the  fame  au- 
thor denominates  the  male  organs  of  generation. 

Luxuriance  in  P.owers  is  capable  of  the  three  follow- 
ing varieties. 

1.  A  fiower  is  faid  to  be  multiplied  {flo!  mullipli- 
fatus),  when  the  increafe  of  the  petals  is  not  llich  as  to 
exclude  all  the  llamina  :  in  this  ienfe,  fiowers  are  pro- 
perly faid  to  be  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  according 
to  the  number  of  multiplications  of  the  petals. 

2.  A  flower  is  faid  to  be  FL'LL  (JIos  p/c\'ius),  when, 
Ijy  the  multiplication  of  the  pet.-.ls,  all  the  ftamina  are 
fxcluded.  Such  are  mod  of  the  double  flowers  that 
engage  the  attention  of  fiorifts. 

3.  A  flower  is  faid  to  be  PROLIFIC  (fios prolif^r), 
which  produces  flowers,  and  fometimes  leaves,  from  its 
centre. 

For  a  particular  defcription  of  each  of  thefe  kinds 
of  luxuriance  in  floivcrs,  fee  the  articles  Multiplica- 
TDs  F/os,  Ple::us  Flas,  and  Proiifer  F/os. 

Many  natural  orders  of  plants  do  not  in  any  circura- 
flances  produce  luxuriant  tlowers.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  maf^ued  flowers  of  Tcurnefort,  excepting  calve's- 
fnout  ;  the  rough-leavtd,  umbelliferous,  ftarry  plants, 
and  fuch  as  flower  at  the  joints,  of  Ray  :  fome  umbel- 
liferous flowers,  however,  are  prolijic. 

The  pea-bloom,  or  butterfly -fliaped  flowers,  are  rare- 
ly rendered  double  ;  fome  inllances,  however,  of  luxu- 
riance, are  obkrved  in  a  fpecies  of  lady's  linger,  coro- 
i.illa,  and  broom. 

All  luxuriant  flowers  are  vegetable  monfl.ers.  Such 
as  are  perfedlly  full,  by  which  we  mean  the  greateft 
degree  of  luxuriance,  cannot  be  propagated  by  feeds ; 
becaufe  thefe,  for  want  of  impregnation,  can  never  ri- 
jien.  Full  flowers  therefore  are  very  properly  deno- 
minated '.y  Linnaeus  eunuchs.  This  higheft  degree  of 
luxuriance  is  very  common  in  carnation,  lychnis,  ane- 
mone, flock,  Indian  crefs,  rife,  marfti  marigold,  ra- 
nunculus, violet,  peony,  and  narciflus. 

Flowers  «hich  do  not  exclude  all  the  flamina,  per- 
fect their  feeds.  Of  this  kind  are  poppy,  fennel-  flower, 
campanula,  and  fome  others. 

Some  flowers,  as  thofe  of  the  water-lily,  fig-mari- 
gold, and  caiflus,  have  many  rows  or  feries  of  petals, 
without  the  number  of  ftamina  being  in  the  leaft  dimi- 
niflied.  Such  flowers  are  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
luxuriant,  in  the  flighteft  degree. 

Luxuriance  in  flowers  is  generally  owing  to  excefs  of 
nouriftimcnt. 

LUXURY  ;  voluptuoufnefs,  or  an  extravagant  in- 
dulgence in  diet,  drefs,  and  equipage. 

Luxury,  among  the  Romans,  prevailed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  feveral  laws  were  made  to  fupprefs,  or 
at  leaft  limit  it.  The  extravagance  of  the  table  be- 
gan about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aflium,  and  con- 
tinued in  great  escefs  till  the  reign  of  Galba.     Pea- 
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fufion  of  proviiions  was  the  reigning  t.ifte.  Whole 
wild  boars  were  often  ferved  up,  and  fometiines  they 
were  filled  with  various  Anall  animals,  a-id  birds  of 
dItTtrent  kinds :  this  difli  they  called  the  Trojan  Itor/e, 
in  alluflon  xo  the  wooden  horfe  filled  with,  foldiers. 
Fowls  and  game  of  all  forts  were  ferved  up  in  whole 
pyramids,  piled  up  in  diflies  as  broad  as  moderate 
tables.  LucuJIus  h.id  a  particular  na.tie  for  each 
apartment ;  and  in  whatever  room  he  ordered  his  fer- 
vants  to  prepare  the  e.itcrtainmeiit,  they  knew  by  the 
direftion  the  expence  to  which  they  were  to  go. 
When  lie  fuppcd  in  the  Apol'.o,  the  expence  was  fix- 
ed  at  50,000  drachnt,  that  is  1250I.  M.  Antony 
provided  eight  boars  for  12  gucfls.  A^tellius  had  u 
large   fih  er  platter,  faid   to  have   cofl  a  million  oi  Je- 

JJciccs,  called  M!ncrva''s  buchlcy.  In  this  he  blended 
together  the  livers  of  gilt-heads,  the  brains  of  phea- 
fants  and  peacocks,  the  tongues  of  phenicopters,  and 
the  milts  of  lampreys.  Caligula  ferved  up  to  his  guefls 
pearls  of  great  value  difTclved  in  vinegar  ;  the  fame 
was  done  alfo  by  Clodlus  the  fon  of  ^fop  the  trage- 
dian. Apicius  laid  afide  90,000,000  of  feflerct-f,  be- 
fides  a  mighty  revenue,  for  no  other  purpole  but  to  be 
facrificed  to  luxury  ;  finding  himfelf  involved  in  debt, 
he  looked  Jover  his  accounts,  and  though  he  had  the 
fun  of  10,000,00  0  ol  fejlerce!  llill  left,  he  poifoned 
himfelf  for  fear  of  being  flarved  to  death. 

The  Roman  laws  to  reltrain  luxury  were  Lex  Orchia, 
Fannia,  Didia,  Licinia,  Cornelia,  and  many  others  : 
But  all  thefe  were  too  little  ;  for  as  riches  increafed 
amongft  them,  fo  did  fenfuality. 

What  were  the  ideas  of  luxury  entertained  in  Eng- 
land about  two  centuries  ago,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  palTage  of  Holinlhed  ;  who,  in  a  difcourfe 
prefixed  to  his  Hiftory,  fpeaking  of  the  increafe  of 
luxury,  fays,  "  Neither  do  I  Ipeak  this  in  reproach 
of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge  ;  but  to  ihow,  that 
I  do  rejoice  rather  to  fee  how  God  has  bleffed  us  with 
Lis  good  gifts,  and  to  behold  how  that  in  a  time 
wherein  all  things  are  grown  to  the  moft  excefllve 
prices,  we  yet  do  find  means  to  obtain  and  atchieve 
fuch  furniture  as  heretofore  was  impoffible.  There 
are  old  men  yet  dweUing  in  the  village  where  I  remain, 
which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvelouflv  al- 
tered in  England  within  their  found  remembrance.  One 
is  the  multitude  of  chimneys  lately  ereiled  ;  whereas 
in  their  young  days  there  were  not  above  two  or  three, 
if  fo  many,  in  moft  uplandifh  towns  of  the  realm  (the 
religious  houfes,  and  manor  pLices  of  their  lords,  al- 
ways excepted,   and  peradventure   fome   great    perfon- 

'ages),  but  each  made  his  tire  againft  a  reredofs 
[ikreen]  in  the  hall  where  he  dreifed  his  meat  and 
dined. — The  fecond  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodg- 
ing ;  for,  faid  they,  our  fathers  and  we  ourfelves  have 
lain  full  oft  upon  llraw  pallets  covered  only  with  a 
fheet,  under  coverlits  made  of  a  dogfvvaine  or  horhar- 
riots  (to  ufe  their  ov,-n  terms),  and  a  good  log  under 
their  head  inilead  of  a  bolfler. — If  it  were  fo  that 
the  father  or  goodman  of  the  houfe  had  a  raattrafs, 
or  flock  bed  and  flieets,  a  fack  of  chaff  to  reft  his 
head  upon,  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  as  well  lodged 
as  the  lord  of  the  town.  So  well  were  they  con- 
tented,   that    pillows    (faid   they)  ^vere  thought  meet 

only 
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LiiOTry.  only  for  women  in  childbed  ;  as  for  fcrvants,  if  they 
— -v~— ^  had  any  ftieet  above  them,  it  ivas  nell ;  for  feldom  had 
they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  prick- 
ing Itraws,  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  and  their 
hardened  hides. — The  third  thing  they  tell  of,  is  the 
exchange  of  treene  [wooden]  platters  into  pewter,  and 
wooden  fpoons  into  lilver  or  tin  •,  for  fo  common  were 
all  forts  of  treene  veflels  in  old  times,  that  a  man  (liould 
hardly  find  four  pieces  pewter  (of  which  one  was  per- 
adventure  a  fait)  in  a  good  farmer's  hoafe.  Again,  In 
times  part,  men  were  contented  to  dwell  in  houfes 
builded  of  fallow,  willow.  Sic.  fo  that  the  ufe  of  oak 
was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  unto  churches,  reli- 
gious houlcs,  princes  palaces,  navigation,  &c.  But 
now  willow,  Sic.  are  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak 
anj'^here  regarded  ;  and  yet  fee  the  change,  for  when 
our  houfes  were  builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken 
men  ;  but  now  that  our  houfes  are  come  to  be  made  of 
oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but  a  great 
many  altogether  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore  alteration. 
In  thefe  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  fufficient  de- 
fence to  keep  the  houfe  in  fafety  ;  but  now  the  aifuraace 
of  the  timber  muft  defend  the  men  from  robbing.  Now 
have  we  many  chimneys,  ar.d  yet  our  tenderlins  com- 
plain of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poles ;  then  had  we 
none  but  reredofes,  and  our  heads  did  never  ach.  For 
as  the  fmoke  in  thofe  days  were  fuppofed  to  be  a  fuffi- 
cient hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe  ;  fo  it  was 
reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  and 
his  family  from  the  quacks  or  pofe  ;  wherewith,  as  then, 
very  few  were  acquainted.  Again,  Our  pei«terers  in 
time  paft  employed  the  ufe  of  pewter  only  upon  difhes 
and  pots,  and  a  few  other  trifles  for  fervice  ;  whereas 
now  they  are  grown  into  fuch  exquifite  cunning,  that 
they  can  in  a  manner  imitate  by  infufion  any  form  or 
falhion,  of  cup,  dilb,  fait,  bowl,  or  goblet,  which  is 
made  by  the  goldfmith's  craft,  though  they  be  ever  fo 
curious  and  very  artificially  forged.  In  fome  places 
beyond  the  fea,  a  gamilh  of  good  flat  Englilh  pewter 
(I  fay  tlat,  becaufe  diilies  and  platters  in  my  time  be- 
gan to  be  made  deep,  and  like  bafons,  and  are  indeed 
more  convenient  both  for  fauce  and  keeping  the  meat 
warm)  is  efteemed  fo  precious  as  the  like  number  of 
veflels  that  are  made  of  fine  filver." 

Particular  inftances  of  luxury,  in  eating,  however, 
might  be  adduced  from  an  earlier  period,  furpaffing 
even  the  extravagance  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  the 
loth  year  of  the  leign  of  Edward  IV.  (1470),  George 
Nevill,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  inllal- 
ment  into  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York,  entertained 
moft  of  the  nobility  and  principal  clergy,  when  his 
bill  of  fare  was  300  quarters  of  wheat,  3JO  tuns  of 
ale,  104  tuns  of  wine,  a  pipe  of  fpiced  wine,  80  fat 
oxen,  fix  wild  bulls,  1004  weathers,  300  hogs,  300 
calves,  3CC0  geefe,  3000  capons,  300  pigs,  100  pea- 
cocks, 200  cranes,  2:0  kids,  2000  chickens,  4000 
pigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  4000  ducks,  200 
pheafants,  500  partridges,  200  woodcocks,  400  plo- 
vers, 100  curlews,  100  quails,  1000  egrets,  2CO  rees, 
400  bucks,  does,  and  roebucks,  J5C6  hot  venifon  paf- 
ties,  40CO  cold  ditto,  icco  diflies  of  jelly  parted,  4000 
diflies  of  jelly  plain,  4000  cold  cullards,  2000  hot  cuf- 
tards,  3C0  pikes,  300  breams,  eight  feals,  four  porpuf- 
fcs,  40c  tarts.  At  this  feaft  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
lleward,  the  earl  of  Bedford  treafurer.  awd  Lord  Haf- 
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tings  comptruller,  with  many  more  noble  officers ; 
1000  fcrvitors,  62  cooks,  515  menial  apparitors  in  the' 
kitchen. — But  fuch  was  the  fortune  of  the  man,  that 
after  his  extreme  prodigality  he  died  in  the  moft  abjeft 
but  unpitied  poverty,  vinflus  jacuit  infumma  inopia. 

And  as  to  Jrefr,  luxury  in  that  article  feems  to  have 
attained  a  great  height  long  before  Holinllied's  time  ; 
For  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  we  find  no  fewer  thsJi 
feven  fumptuary  laws  pafled  in  one  feiTion  of  parliament 
to  rellrain  it.  It  was  enabled,  that  men  Icrvants  of 
lords,  as  alfo  of  tradefmen  and  artifans,  Ihall  be  content 
with  one  meal  of  filli  or  ilelli  every  day  ;  and  the  other 
meals,  daily,  ihall  be  of  milk,  chcefe,  butter  and  th; 
like.  Neither  Ihall  they  ufe  any  ornaments  of  gold, 
filk,  or  embroidery  ;  nor  their  wives  and  daughters  any 
veils  above  the  price  of  twtlvepcnce.  Artifans  and 
yeomen  flial!  not  wear  cloth  above  40s.  the  whole  piece 
(the  fineft  tlien  being  about  61.  per  piece),  nor  the  or-- 
naments  before  named.  Nor  the  women  any  veils  of 
filk,  but  only  thofe  of  thread  made  in  England.  Gen- 
tlemen under  the  degree  of  knights,  not  having  lool. 
yearly  in  land,  (hall  not  wear  any  cloth  above  4'. 
marks  the  whole  piece.  Neither  lliall  they  or  their  fe- 
males ufe  cloth  of  gold,  filver,  or  embroidery,  Sic. 
But  efquires  having  2Col.  per  annum  or  upwards  of 
rent,  may  wear  cloths  of  five  marks  the  whole  piece  of 
cloth  ;  and  they  and  their  females  may  alfo  wear  ftuff 
of  filk,  filver,  ribbons,  girdles,  or  furs.  Merchants, 
citizens,  burghers,  and  artificers  or  tradefmen,  as  well 
of  London  as  elfewhere,  who  have  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  clear  value  of  500I.  and  their  females,  may  wear 
as  is  allowed  to  gentlemen  and  efquires  of  lool.  per  an. 
num.  And  merchants,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  uorth 
above  locol.  in  goods  and  chattels,  may  (and  their  fe- 
males) wear  the  fame  as  gentlemen  of  200I.  per  annum. 
Knights  of  200  marks  yearly  may  wear  cloth  of  fix 
marks  the  cloth,  but  no  higher  ;  but  no  cloth  of  gold, 
nor  furred  with  ermine  :  but  all  knights  and  ladies  ha- 
ving above  400  marks  yearly,  up  to  loool.  per  annum, 
may  wear  as  they  pleafe,  ermine  excepted  ;  and  they 
may  wear  ornaments  of  pearl  and  precious  ftones  for 
their  heads  only.  Clerks  having  degrees  in  cathedrals, 
colleges.  Sec.  may  wear  as  knights  and  efquires  of  the 
fame  income.  Plowm.en,  carters,  fiiepherds,  and  fucli 
like,  not  having  40s.  value  in  goods  or  chattels,  ihall 
wear  no  fort  of  cloth  but  blanket  and  ruffet  lawn  of  i  2d. 
and  Ihall  wear  girdles  and  belts  ;  and  they  Ihall  only 
eat  and  drink  fuitable  to  their  ftations.  And  whofo- 
ever  ufes  other  apparel  than  is  prefcribed  by  the  above 
laws  ihall  forfeit  the  lame. 

Concerning  the  general  utility  of  luxu-^y  to  a  ftate, 
there  is  much  controverfy  among  the  political  writers. 
Baron  Rlontefquieu  lays  it  down,  that  luxury  is  necef- 
fary  in  monarchies,  as  in  France  ;  but  ruinous  to  de- 
mocracies, as  in  Holland.  With  regard  therefore  to 
Britain,  whofe  government  is  compounded  of  both  (^c- 
cies,  it  is  held  to  be  a  dubious  queltion,  how  far  private 
luxury  is  3  public  evil  ;  and,  as  fuch,  cognizable  by 
public  laws.  And  indeed  our  legillators  have  fcveral 
times  changed  their  fcntiments  as  to  this  point  ;  for  for- 
merly there  were  a  number  of  penal  laws  exilling  to  re- 
ftrain  excefs  in  apparel,  chiefly  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  HI.  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  a  fpecimen.of  which 
v.e  have  infcrtcd  above.  But  all  of  them  it  appeared 
expedient  to  repeal  at  an  after  period.  In  faft,  although 
M  m  2  luxury 
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luxury  w'lW  of  neceffify  increafe  according  to  the  intiux 
of  wealth,  it  may  not  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  com- 
merce  to  impofc,  as  in  the  above  cited  laws,  an  abfo- 
lute  prohibition  of  every  degree  of  it  :  yet,  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  it  may  be  necelTary  that  fuch  as  go  be- 
yond proper  bounds  in  eating,  drinking,  and  wearing, 
what  by  no  means  is  (uitable  to  their  Ilation,  fhould  be 
taxed  accordingly,  could  it  be  done  without  including 
thofe  who  have  a  better  title  to  fuch  indulgence.  This 
is  certainly,  however,  a  point  which  iliould  be  maturely 
weighed  before  executed  ;  and,  in  mercantile  countries 
at  leall,  i'uch  reftraints  may  be  found  prejudicial,  moft 
likely  impraclicable,  tfpecially  where  true  liberty  is 
eifablifhed.  Sir  William  Temple  obferves,  fpeaking 
of  the  trade  and  riches,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
frugality  of  the  Hollanders,  "  That  fonie  of  our  max- 
ims are  not  fo  ceriain  as  current  in  politics  :  as  that  en- 
couragement of  excefs  and  luxury  if  employed  in  the 
confumption  of  native  commodities,  is  of  advantage  to 
trade.  It  may  be  fo  to  that  which  impoveridies,  but 
not  to  that  which  enriches  a  country.  It  is  indeed  lefs 
prejudicial,  if  it  lies  in  native  than  m  foreign  wares  : 
but  the  humour  of  iuxurij  and  expence  cannot  flop  at 
certain  bounds ;  what  begins  in  native  will  proceed  to 
foreign  commodities ;  and  though  the  example  arife 
among  idle  perfons,  yet  the  imitation  will  run  into  all 
degrees,  even  of  thofe  men  by  whofe  indullry  the  na- 
tion fublHls.  And  befidts,  the  more  of  our  oivn  we 
fpend,  thenefs  fliall  we  have  to  fend  abroad-,  and  fo  it 
will  come  to  pafs,  that  while  we  drive  a  vaft  trade, 
yet,  by  buying  much  more  than  wefe//,  we  Iliall  come 
to  be  poor  at  laft." 

LYBIA,  or  Libya,  a  name  anciently  given  to  all 
that  part  of  Africa  lying  between  the  border  of  E- 
gypt  and  the  river  Triton  ;  and  comprehending  Ci/re- 
naica,  Marmarica,  and  the  Regio  Syrtica.  See  thcie 
articles. 

LYCjSIUM,  Auxshv,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  fchool  or  academy  at  Athens,  where  Ari- 
ftotle  exjjlained  his  philofophy.  The  place  was  com- 
pofed  of  porticoes  and  trees  planted  in  the  quincunx 
form,  where  the  philofophers  disputed  walking.  Hence 
philofophy  of  the  Lycirum  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  philofo- 
phy of  Arirtotle,  or  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  Suidas 
obfer^-es,  that  the  Lyca-um  took  its  name  from  its  hav- 
ing been  originally  a  temple  of  Apollo  Lycaus  ;  or 
rather  a  portico  or  gallery  built  by  Lycicus  fon  of 
Apollo  ;  but  others  mention  it  to  have  been  built  by 
Pififtratus  or  Pericles. 

LYC.-^LUS,  in  Aucicnt  Cc'jgraphy,  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  I'acrcd  to  Jupiter  ;  whence  Jupiter^  Lycaiis 
(Pliny).  Sacred  alio  to  Pan  (Virgil)  ■,  and  hence  Lrj- 
Cica,  the  rites  performed  to  Pan  on  this  mountain  j 
■which  Evandei-  carrying  with  him  to  Latium,  were 
called  LupercaHa  (Virsjil). 

LYCAON,  in  rab'uluus  hiftory,  the  firft  king  of 
Arcadia,  fon  of  Pelafgus  and  Meliboea.  He  built  a 
town  called  Lvcofura,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Lycreus, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter  called  Callifto,  and  50  fons.  He 
was  fucceedrd  on  the  throne  by  Nyclimus,  the  eldefl  of 
his  fons.  He  lived  about  1 8  20  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era. — Another  king  of  Arcadia,  celebrated  for  his 
cruelties.  He  was  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Jupiter,  be- 
caufe  be  offered  human  viflJms  on  the  altar  of  the  god 


Pan.      Some   attribute  this  raetamorphofis    to   another     Lycaonia 
caufe.     The  fins   of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  be-  H 

come  fo  enormous,  that  Jupiter  vifited  the  earth  to  pu- .  -'^°"'"  ^j 
nifh  wickednefs  and  impiety.  He  came  to  Arcadia, 
where  he  was  announced  as  a  god,  and  the  people  be- 
gan to  pay  proper  adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon, 
however,  wh6  ufed  to  facrilice  all  ftrangers  to  his  wan- 
ton cruelty,  laughed  at  the  pious  prayers  of  his  fubjcfls; 
and  to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god,  he  fcrved  up  human 
flefli  on  his  table.  This  impiety  fo  irritated  Jupiter, 
that  he  immediately  dellroyed  the  houle  of  Lycaon, 
and  changed  him  into  a  wolf. 

LYCAOXIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  fmall  coun- 
try of  the  Hither  Afia,  contained  between  Pamphylia 
to  the  fouth,  Cappadocia  to  the  north,  Pilidia  and  Piiry. 
gia  to  tlie  well,  and  Armenia  IMinor  to  the  caft.  Ly- 
caones,  the  people.  This  country,  though  iituated 
very  near  Mount  Taurus,  and  part  of  it  on  it,  yet  the 
Romans  reckoned  it  in  Afia  intra  Taurum.  Arca- 
dia, anciently  called  Lycaonia  (Stephanus.) — Alfo  an 
illand  in  the  Tiber,  joined  to  Rome  by  a  bridge,  and 
to  the  land  by  anothe'-,  namely,  the  Cellius  and  Fabri- 
cius. 

LYCHNIS,  (-AMFIOK,  including  alfo  the  Bache- 
lor''s-button,  Caichfly,  &c.  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  peiitandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  2  2d  order,  Caryophyllts.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

LYCIA,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  fou'ih,  Caria  on  the  weft,  Pam- 
phylia on  the  ealt,  and  Phrygia  on  the  north.  It  was 
anciently  called  Mi/yas  and  Tre/ni/e,  from  the  MilyK, 
or  Solymi,  a  people  of  Crete,  who  came  to  fettle  there. 
The  country  received  the  name  of  Lycia  from  Lycus 
the  fon  of  Pandion,  who  eftablillied  hirafelf  there. 
The  inhabitants  have  been  greatly  commended  by  all 
the  ancients  for  their  fobriety  and  juftice.  They  were 
conquered  by  Crrefus  king  of  Lydia,  and  afterwards 
by  Cyrus.  Though  they  ivere  fubjeft  to  the  power  of 
Perfin,  yet  they  were  governed  by  their  own  kings, 
and  only  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Perfian  monarch. 
They  became  part  of  the  Macedonian  empire  when  A- 
lexander  came  into  the  eaft,  and  afterwards  were  ceded 
to  the  houfe  of  the  Seleucidae.  The  country  was 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius. 

LYCIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandiia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  2Sth  order,  Luride.     See  BoTAXY  Index. 

LYCODONTES,  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus- 
pifcis,  or  wolf-filli,  frequs-ntly  found  foffile.  They  are 
of  different  Qiapes ;  but  the  moft  common  kind  rife  into 
a  femiorbicular  form,  and  are  hollow  within,  fomewhat 
refembling  an  aconi-cup  ;  this  hollow  is  found  fome- 
times  empty,  and  fometiracs  filled  with  the  rtratum  in 
which  it  is  immerfed.  Many  of  tbcm  have  an  outer 
circle,  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft. 

LYCOMEDES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Scy- 
ros,  an  ifland  in  the  j^gean  fea.  He  was  fon  of  Apollo 
and  P.trthenope.  He  was  fecretly  iutrufttd  with  the 
care  of  young  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had 
difguifed  in  woman's  clothes,  to  remove  him  fiom  the 
Trojan  war,  where  flie  knew  he  muft  unavoidably  pe- 
rilh.  Lycomedes  has  rendered  liimfclf  famous  for  his 
trcaghcry  to  Thefcus,  who  had  laiplored  his  protciflion 

when 
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yCflpenJon  wVi.  n  driven  from  his  tlirone  of  Athens  by  the  ulurpcr 
ll  Miveft  eus.      Lvco:nedes,  as  it  is   reporte.i,  either  eii- 

^^yg""-,  vious  of  the  fsniV  of  his  iUunrious  guelt,  or  bribed  by 
the  emiflaries  of  Mnellheus,  led  Thefeas  to  an  elevated 
place,  on  pretence  to  Ihow  him  the  extent  of  his  doini- 
nions,  and  pcriidioully  threw  him  down  a  precipice, 
ivhere  he  was  kl'led. 

LYCOPERD'JN,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  crypionamia  clafs.     See  Botany  Index. 

LYCOPERSICON.  See  Solanum,  Botany 
Index. 

LYCOPHRON,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, born  at  Colchis  in  Euboea,  tlourilhed  about 
334  B.  C.  and,  according  to  Ovid,  was  killed  by  an 
arrow.  He  wrote  20  tragedies ;  but  all  his  works  are 
loft,  except  a  poem  entitled  Cajfandra,  which  contains 
a  long  train  of  predictions,  which  he  fuppoies  to 
have  been  made  by  CalVandra,  Priam's  daughter. 
This  poem  is  extremely  oblcure.  The  bell  edition  of 
it  is  that  of  Dr  Potter,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697, 
folio. 

LYCOPODIUM,  or  Cljb-MOSS  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belono-ing  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs.  See  Botany 
Index. 

LYCOPOLIS,  or  Lycok,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
fo  called  from  the  ivorlhip  of  wolves.  LijcopoUtx,  the 
people  ;  Lycopnlites,  the  dirtricf.  There  were  two 
towns  of  this  name,  one  in  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  other  in  the  Thebais,  or 
Higher  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part,  to  the  well  of  the 
Nile. 

LYCOPSIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4r,lorder,  AJperifollx.    See  Botavy  Index. 

LYCOPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  4  2d  order,  Verlkillatce.     See  Botany  Index. 

LYCURGIA,  a  feilival  obferved  by  the  Spartans, 
in  memory  of  their  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  whom  they  ho- 
noured with  a  temple  and  anniverfary  lacrifice. 

LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legiilator  of  the  Spar- 
tans, was  the  fon  of  Eunomes  king   of  Sparta He 

travelled  to  Greece,  to  the  ifle  of  Crete,  to  Egypt,  and 
even  to  the  Indies,  to  converfe  with  the  Pages  and  learn- 
ed men  of  thofe  countries,  and  to  learn  their  manners, 
their  cuftoms,  and  their  laws.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother  Polydecles,  who  was  king  of  Sparta,  his  wi- 
dow offered  the  crown  to  Lycurgus,  promifing  that  (lie 
would  -make  herfelf  mifcarry  of  the  child  of  which  (he 
was  pregnant,  provided  he  would  marry  her  ;  but  Ly- 
curgus nobly  refufed  thefe  advantageous  offers,  and  af- 
terwards contented  himfelf  with  being  tutor  to  his  ne- 
pliew  Charillus,  and  reflored  to  him  the  government 
when  he  came  of  age  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  regular 
and  generous  conduft,  he  was  accufed  of  a  defign  to 
ufurp  the  crown.  This  calumny  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  the  illand  of  Crete,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  laws  and  cufioms  of  nations.  At  his  return 
to  Lacedemon,  he  reformed  the  government :  and,  to 
prevent  the  diforders  occalioned  by  luxury  and  the  love 
of  riches,  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  ;  pla- 
ced all  the  citizens  in  a  (fate  of  equality  ;  and  intro- 
duced the  ftriifleft  temperance,  the  moft  exaiS;  dif- 
cipline,  and  thofe  admirable  laws  which  (a  few  except- 
ed) have  been  celebrated  by  all  hiflorians.     It  is  faid, 


that,  to  engage  the  Lacedemonians  to  obffTve  them 
inviolably,  he  made  them  promife  with  an  oath  not  to 
change  any  part  of  them  till  his  return  ;  and  that  he  v 
afterwards  went  to  the  ifland  of  Crete,  where  he  killed 
himfelf,  after  having  ordered  that  his  aflies  fliould  be 
thrown  into  the  fea,  for  fear  leaft  if  his  body  (liould  be 
carried  to  Sparta  the  Lacedemoni,.yis  would  thii^k  them- 
fclvcs  .abfolved  from  their  oath.  He  llourilhcd  about 
870  B.  C.  . 

LYDD,  a  town  of  England,  in  Kent,  two  miles 
and  a  half  fouth- weft  of  Romney,  of  which  town  and 
port  it  is  a  member,  and  7 1  miles  from  London.  It  is 
a  populous  town,  a;:d  is  incorporated  by  the  name  of  a 
bailiff,  jurats,  and  commonalty.  In  the  beach  near 
Stone-end,  is  a  heap  of  if  ones,  fancied  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Crifpin  and  Crifpianus  ;  and  pear  the  fea  is  a  place 
called  Hohnfione,  confilling  of  beach  and  pebble-ftones, 
which  abounds  with  holm  trees. 

LYDGATE,  John,  called  the  Monh  of  Bury ;  net, 
as  Cibber  conjeftures,  bccaufe  he  was  a  native  of  that 
place,  for  he  v.as  born  about  the  year  1380,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Lydgate  :  but  becaufe  he  was  a  monk  of  the 
Benediiline  convent  at  St  Edraund's-Bury.  After  ilu- 
dying  fome  time  in  our  EnglKh  univerfities,  he  travel- 
led to  France  and  Italy  :  and,  having  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thofe  countries, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  opened  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  inftrucfed  the  Tons  of  the  nobility  in  polite  li- 
terature. At  what  time  he  retired  to  the  convent  of 
St  Edmund's-Bury,  does  not  appear  ;  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly there  in  1415.  He  was  lit-Ing  in  1446,  aged 
about  66  ;  but  in  wliat  year  he  died  is  not  known. 
Lydgate,  according  to  Pits,  was  an  elegant  poet,  a 
perfudllve  rhetorician,  an  expert  mathematician,  an 
acute  philofopher,  and  a  tolerable  divine.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer ;  and,  coniidering  the  age  in  whicli 
he  lived,  an  excellent  poet.  His  language  is  lefs  obfo- 
lete,  and  his  verfification  much  more  harmonious,  than 
the  language  and  verfification  of  Chaucer,  who  wrote 
about  half  a  century  before  him.  He  wrote,  i.  Hiltory 
of  the  Theban  war,  printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer's 
works,  1 561,  i6o2,  1687.  2.  Poemation  of  good 
counfel  ;  at  the  end  of  Chaucer's  works.  3.  The  life 
of  Heftor  ;  London  1 594,  folio,  printed  by  Grofs,  de- 
dicated to  Henry  V.  4.  Life  of  the  Blefled  Virgin  ; 
printed  by  Caxton.  5.  The  proverbs  of  Lydgate  upon 
the  fall  of  princes ;  printed  by  Wink.  Word.  London, 
410.  6.  Difpute  of  the  horfe,  the  Iheep,  and  the  goofc ; 
printed  in  Caxton's  CoUeft.  410.  7.  The  temple  of 
brafs ;  among  the  works  of  Chaucer.  8.  London  lick- 
penny  ;  vide  Stow's  hiftory,  &c.  &c.  Befide*  an  in- 
credible number  of  other  poems  and  tranllations  prefer- 
ved  in  Vi.rious  libraries,  and  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  catalogue  in  BiQiop  Tanner. 

LYDIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  celebrated  king- 
dom of  Afia  Minor. — All  the  ancient  writers  tell  us, 
that  Lvdia  '.vas  firft  called  Mceonia  or  Meonia,  from 
I\Ieon  king  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia ;  and  that  it  was 
known  under  no  other  denomination  till  the  reign  of 
Atys,  when  it  began  to  be  called  Lydia  from  his  fon 
Lydiis.  Bochart  finding  in  his  learned  colleciion  of 
Phrenician  words  the  verb  ///a,  fignifying  "  to  wind," 
and  obferving  that  the  country  we  are  fpeaking  of  is 
watered  by  the  Maander  fo  famous  for  its  windings, 
concludes  that  it  was  thence  named  Lydia,  or  Liidia. 
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As  to  tlie  arcicr.t  nsme  of  Mxonia,  lie  takes  it  to  be  a 
Greek  tranflation  of  the  Pha-nician  word  lud;  wherein 
he  agrees  in  fome  meafure  with  Stephanus,  who  derives 
the  name  of  Ma-onia  from  Mxon  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Meander.  Some  take  the  word  tmeonia  to  be 
a  tranllation  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying  "  metal," 
becaufe  that  country,  fay  they,  was  in  former  times 
enriched  above  any  other  with  mines.  Though  Lydia 
and  Msonia  are  by  moft  authors  indifierently  ufed  for 
one  and  the  fame  country,  yet  they  are  fometimes 
dillinguiflied  ;  that  part  where  Mount  Tmolus  flood, 
watered  by  the  Paflolus,  being  properly  called  Mteo- 
7i!a;  and  the  other,  lying  on  the  coaft,  Lydia.  This 
diftinftion  is  ufed  by  Homer,  Callimachus,  Dionyfius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  In  after  ages,  when  the 
lonians,  who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Egean  fea,  began  to  make  fomc  tigure,  that  part  was 
called  lonin,  and  the  name  of  Lijdia  given  to  the  an- 
cient Maonia. — Lydia,  according  to  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  other  ancient  geographers,  was  bounded  by  ]\Iy- 
fia  Major  on  the  north,  by  Caria  on  the  fouth,  by 
Phrygia  Major  on  the  call,  and  Ionia  on  the  weft,  ly- 
ing betiveen  the  37th  and  39th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. What  the  ancients  ftyle  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
was  not  confined  within  thcfe  narroiv  boundaries',  but 
extended  from  Halys  to  the  Egcnn  fea.  Pliny's  de- 
fcripticn  includes  iEolia,  lying  between  the  Hermus 
and  the  Caicus. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Lydians,  Jofephus,  and 
after  him  all  the  ecclefiaflical  writers,  derive  them 
from  Lud,  Shem's  fourth  fon  ;  but  this  opinion  has 
no  other  foundation  than  the  fimilitude  of  names. 
Some  of  the  ancients  will  have  the  Lydians  to  be  a 
ir.ixcd  colony  of  Phrygians,  Myfians,  and  Carians. 
Others  finding  fome  confoiTnity  in  religion  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies  between  the  Egyptians  and  Tufcans 
who  were  a  Lydian  colony,  conclude  them,  without 
any  farther  evidence,  to  be  originally  Egyptians.  All 
we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  Lydians  were  a  very 
ancient  nation,  as  is  manifell  from  their  very  fables ; 
for  Atys,  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Niobe,  and  Arachne,  are 
all  faid  to  have  been  the  children  of  Lydus.  And  Zan- 
thus  in  his  Lydiaca,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  informs  us, 
that  the  ancient  city  of  Afcalon,  one  of  the  five  fa- 
trapies  of  the  Philiftincs,  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
JoQiua  and  the  Judges,  was  built  by  one  Afcalas  a  Ly- 
dian, whom  Achiaraus  king  of  Lydia  had  appointed  to 
command  a  body  of  troops  which  he  fcnt,  we  know 
not  on  what  occaCon,  into  Syria.  The  Heraclidie, 
or  kings  of  Lydia  defcended  from  Hercules,  began  to 
reign  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  had  been  preceded 
by  a  long  feries  of  fovereigns  fprung  from  Atys,  and 
hence  ftylcd  Atyadce;  a  flrong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
that  kingdom. 

The  Lydians  began  very  early  to  be  ruled  by  kings, 
whofe  government  fecms  to  have  been  truly  defpotic, 
and  the  crown  hereditary.  We  read  of  three  diftinft 
races  of  kings  reigning  over  Lydia,  viz.  the  Atyada;, 
the  HcMT.clida;,  and  the  Mermnad;e. 

The  Alyadx  were  fo  called  from  Aty<:  the  fon  of  Co- 
tys,  and  grandfon  of  Manes  the  firft  Lydian  king.  But 
the  hiftory  of  this  family  is  obfcure  and  fabulous. 

1  he  Atyadae  were  fuccreded   by  the  Heradidcv,  or 
the  defccndants   of  Hercules.      For    Hercules   being, 
by  the  direfticn   of  the   oracle,   fold  as  a  flave  to  Om- 
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phale  a  queen  of  Lydia,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  Lydia  I 
Iphitus,  had,  during  his  captivity,  by  one  of  her*""^^ 
(laves,  a  fon  named  Cleolaiis,  whofe  grandfon  Argon 
was  the  firft  of  the  Heraclidre  that  afcended  the  throne 
of  Lydia.  This  race  is  faid  to  have  reigned  505 
years,  the  fon  fucceeding  the  father  for  22  genera- 
tions. They  began  to  reign  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  laft  of  the  family  was  the  unhappy 
Candaules,  who  loft  both  his  life  and  kingdom  by  his 
imprudence  :  An  event  of  which  we  have  the  following 
account  by  Herodotus.  Candaules  had  a  wife  whom 
he  paflionately  loved,  and  believed  the  moft  beautiful 
of  her  fex.  Pie  extolled  her  charms  to  Gyges  his  fa- 
vourite, whom  he  ufed  to  inlruft  with  his  moft  import- 
ant affairs ;  and  the  more  to  convince  hira  of  her  beau- 
ty, reiolved  to  Ihow  her  to  him  quite  naked  :  he  accord- 
ingly placed  him  in  the  porch  of  her  chamber  where 
the  queen  ufed  to  undrefs  when  fhe  went  to  bed,  or- 
dering him  to  retire  after  he  fliould  have  feen  her, 
and  take  all  poffible  care  not  to  be  obferved.  But 
notwithftanding  all  the  caution  he  could  ufe,  ftie  plain- 
ly difcovered  him  going  out ;  and  though  fhe  did  not 
doubt  but  it  was  her  hulband's  contrivance,  yet  ftie 
paflTed  that  night  in  a  feeming  tranquillity,  fuppref- 
fing  her  refentment  till  next  morning,  when  ftie  fcnt 
for  Gyges,  and  refolutely  told  him  that  he  muft  either 
by  his  death  atone  for  the  criminal  aftion  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  or  put  to  death  Candaules  the  contriver  of 
it,  and  receive  both  her  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
for  his  reward.  Gyges  at  firft  earneftly  begged  of 
her  that  ftie  would  not  drive  him  to  the  neceflity  of 
fuch  a  choice.  But  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail 
with  her,  and  that  he  muft  either  kill  his  matter  or 
die  himlelf,  he  chofc  the  former  part  of  the  alterna- 
tive. Being  led  by  the  queen  to  the  fame  place  where 
her  huftiand  had  pofted  him  the  night  before,  he  ftab- 
bed  the  king  while  he  was  afleep,  married  the  queen, 
and  took  potTcftion  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  anfwer  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The 
Lydians  having  taken  up  arms  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  prince,  an  agreement  was  made  between 
them  and  the  followers  of  Gyges,  that  if  the  oracle 
ftiould  declare  him  to  be  lawful  king  of  Lydia,  he  fliould 
be  permitted  to  reign ;  if  not,  he  flinuld  refign  the 
crown  to  the  Heraclidx.  The  anfwer  of  the  oracle  pro- 
ving favourable  to  Gyges,  he  was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged for  lawful  king  of  Lydia.  Candaules  is  faid  to 
have  purchafcd  a  pifture  painted  by  Bularchas,  re- 
prefenting  a  battle  of  the  Magnetes,  for  its  weight  in 
gold  ;  a  circumftance  which  fliows  how  early  the  art 
of  painting  began  to  be  in  requeft,  for  Candaules  was 
cotemporary  with  Romulus. 

Gyges  having  thus  pofiiefled  himfelf  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia,  lent  many  rich  and  valuable  prefents  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphos,  among  others,  fix  cups  of 
gold  weighing  30  talents,  and  greatly  eflccmed  for 
the  workmanfliip.  He  made  war  on  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  took  the  city  of  Colophon,  and  fubducd  the 
whole  country  of  Troas.  In  his  reign,  and  by  his 
permiflion,  the  city  of  Abydus  was  built  by  the  Mi- 
lefians.  Plutarch  and  other  writers  relate  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  crown  of  Lydia  in  a  quite  different  man- 
ner, and  tells  us,  without  making  any  mention  of  the 
queen,  that  Gyges  rebelled  againll  Candaules  and  flew 
him    in    an  engagement.     In  Gyges  began  the  third 
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JLTdia.     race  called  Mermnada ;  who  were  alio,  properly  Ipeak- 

' i;ig,  Ileraclida;,  beir.jj   defcendcti  liom  a  fon  of  Hcr- 

calcs  by  Oniphale.     (jyges  reigned  38  years,  and  was 
ijcceeded  by  his  fou  Ardyes. 

'J'hii  prince  carried  on  the  war  a<^ainft  the  Mile- 
Tiaus  i.hich  his  father  had  begun,  and  poteffed  him- 
Llf  of  Priene,  in  thofe  days  a  ftrong  city.  In  his 
rdgn  the  Cimmerians  invaded  and  overran  all  Alia  Mi- 
nor ;  but  what  battles  were  fought  between  the  Ly- 
dians  and  thefe  invaders,  and  with  what  fucccis,  \ve 
f;nd  no  where  mentioned.  Herodotus  only  informs  us, 
that  in  the  time  of  Ardyes  they  pofTelTed  themfelves 
of  Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  I-ydia,  but  could  never 
reduce  the  caftlc.  Ardyes  reigned  ^9  years,  and  was 
facc'.::ded  by  his  fjn  Sadyattes,  who  reigned  12  years, 
Slid  warred  molt  part  of  his  reign  with  tiic  Milelians. 

After  him  came  his  (on  ^lyattes,  who  for  the  fpace 
of  £vc  years  continued  the  war  which  his  father  had 
begun  againll  the  Mikfians,  ravaging  their  country, 
and  about  harveil  time  carryii.g  away  all  their  corn 
yearly,  in  order  to  oblige  them,  for  want  of  provi- 
iions,  to  furrender  their  city,  which  he  knew  he  could 
not  reduce  any  other  way,  the  Milenans  being  at  that 
time  mailers  of  the  fea.  In  the  1 2lh  year  of  tliis  war 
the  Lydians  having  fet  fire  to  the  corn  in  the  fields, 
the  llamcs  vvere  carried  by  a  violent  wind,  which  hap- 
):ened  to  blow  at  that  time,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at"  Adtfus,  and  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground.  Not 
long  after,  Alyattes  falling  fick,  f^nt  to  confult  the 
oracle  at  Dclphos  j  which  refufed  to  return  any  an- 
fiver  till  fuch  time  as  the  king  fliould  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  AlTefus.  Alyattes,  thus  warned,  de- 
fpatched  ambaifadors  to  Miletus,  enjoining  them  to 
conclude  a  truce  with  the  Milefi^us  till  the  temple 
fliould  be  rebuilt.  On  the  arrival  or  the  ambafl'adors, 
Thrafybulus,  then  king  of  Miletus,  commanded  all 
I  lie  coin  that  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  to  be  brought 
ii)to  the  market-place,  ordering  the  citizens  to  ban- 
quet in  public,  and  revel  as  if  the  city  were  plentiful- 
ly ftored  with  all  manner  of  provifions.  'J'his  ilratagem 
'i'hrafybulus  praflifed,  to  the  end  that  the  ambafladors 
feeing  fuch  quantities  of  corn,  ai.d  the  people  every- 
where diverting  themfelves,  might  acquaint  their  mailer 
v.ith  their  affluence,  and  divert  him  from  purfuing  the 
ivar.  As  Thrafybulus  had  defigned,  fo  it  happened  ; 
lor  Alyattes,  who  believed  the  Milefians  greatly  diftrtff- 
cd  for  provifions,  receiving  a  different  account  from  his 
iimbaLadors,  changed  the  truce  into  a  lafting  peace,  aiid 
ever  afterwards  lived  in  amity  and  friendihlp  with  Thra- 
fybulus and  the  Milefians.  He  was  fucceeded,  after  a 
reign  of  57  years,  by  his  fon  Crotfus,  whofe  uninterrupt- 
ed profperity,  in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipfcd 
the  glory  of  all  his  predeceCbrs.  He  Uas  the  firfl  that 
made  war  on  the  Ephefians,  whofe  city  he  bcfieged  and 
took  notwithftanding  their  confecrating  it  to  Diana,  and 
faflening  the  walls  by  a  rope  to  her  temple,  v\hich  was 
i'even  ftadia  difiant  from  the  city.  After  the  reduiflion 
of  Ephefus  he  attacked,  under  various  pretences,  the 
lonians  and  .ffiolians,  obliging  them,  and  all  the  other 
Greek  flates  of  Afia,  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute. 
Having  met  with  fuch  extraordinary  fuccefs  by  land, 
the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  render  his  power  e- 
tually  confpicuous  by  fea.  For  this  purpofe  he  thought 
ferioudy  of  equipping  a  fleet  •,  with  which  he  purpofed 
to  invade  and  conquer  the  Grecian  iflands  dircflly  front- 
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ing  his  doraiiiious.     But  this  defign,  which,  confideiing     L-Ja- 

thc  (low  progrefs  in  maritime  jiowtr  among  the  n;.ti<,,.s  ' '"~ 

ir.oll  diligent  to  attain  it,  would  probably  have  f ,i\  1 
oi  .'^jcctls,  was  prevented  by  the  advice  of  a  philofo;;'..:- 
tal  traveller  conveyed  in  fuch  a  lively  turn  of  wit,  ls 
tafjy  changed  the  rtlblution  of  the  king.  Bias  of 
i'riene  in  Ionia,  forae  fay  Pittacus  of  Miiylene  in  the 
ille  of  Ltlhos,  while  he  travelled  after  the  Grecian  cuf- 
tom,  from  cuiiofity  and  a  love  of  knowledge,  was  pre- 
lented  to  Cruefus  at  the  Lydian  court  ;  and  being  afked 
by  that  prince  what  news  from  Greece  j  he  aul\vered 
with  a  republican  freedom,  that  the  illanders  had  col- 
leded  powerful  fquadrons  of  cavalry  with  an  iniention 
of  invading  Lydia.  "  ]\Iay  the  gods  grant  (ftid  CrcE- 
ius),  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  unacquainted  with  horfc- 
manlhij),  ihould  attack  the  difclplined  valour  of  the  Ly- 
dian cavalry  j  there  would  foon  be  an  end  to  the  co;.- 
teif."  '•  Li  the  fame  ninnner  (replied  Bias),  as  if  the 
Lydians,  who  are  totally  unexperienced  in  naval  affairs, 
(hould  invade  the  Grecians  by  fea."  Struck  by  the 
aeutcnclj  of  this  unexpected  obfervation,  Crcefus  de- 
fifted  from  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  illa:ids, 
and  inftcad  of  employing  neiv  means  for  extending 
his  conquells,  determined  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  lau- 
rels which  he  had  won,  and  to  difplay  the  grandeur 
which  he  had  attained.  But  his  happinefs  was  foon 
after  allayed  by  the  death  of  his  favourite  fon  Atys, 
who  was  unfortunately  killed  at  the  chafe  of  a  wild 
boar.  For  this  lofs  he  continued  difconfolate  for  two 
years  and  in  a  Hate  of  inaftion,  till  the  conquells  of 
Cyrus,  and  growing  power  of  the  Perfians,  roufed  up 
his  martial  fpirit,  and  diverted  his  mind  to  other 
thoughts.  He  apprehended  that  the  fuccefs  which 
attended  Cyrus  in  all  his  undertakings,  might  at  lall 
prove  dangerous  to  himfelf,  and  therefore  rcfolved  to 
put  a  Hop,  if  polTible,  to  bis  progrefs.  In  taking  this 
refolution,  which  might  probably  be  attended  with. 
the  moll  impoitant  conicquences,  he  was  deiirous  to 
learn  the  will  of  heaven  concerning  the  iilue  of  the  war. 
The  principal  oracles  which  he  confulted  were  thofe 
of  Branchis  in  Ionia,  of  Hammon  in  Libya,  and  of 
Delphi  in  Greece.  Among  thefe  refpeclcd  fliriaes, 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  afcendant,  as 
the  moft  faithful  interpreter  of  fate.  .  Croefus  was 
fully  perfuaded  of  its  veracity  ;  and  defirous  generoully 
to  corapenfate  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  already 
given,  and  Hill  meant  to  give,  the  prieils  of  Apollo, 
he  facrificed  3000  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adunied  his 
flnine  with  dedications  equally  valuable  for  the  work- 
manlhip  and  for  the  materials ;  precious  veflels  of 
filver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully  inlaid  and  enamelled  ; 
various  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  particularly  a  golden 
lion  weighing  ten  talents,  and  a  female  figure  three 
Cubits  or  near  five  feet  high.  In  return  for  thefe  mag- 
nificent prefents,  the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  language, 
flattered  Crcefus  with  obtaining  an  eafy  viclory  over 
his  enemies,  and  with  enjoying  a  long  life  and  a  pro- 
fperous  reign.  The  god  at  the  fame  time  enjoined 
him  to  contraft  an  alliance  with  the  moft  powerful  of 
the  Grecian  f;atefl. 

Elevated  with  thefe  favourable  prediclionsof  Apollo, 
Croefus  prepared  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  on- 
ly condition  required  on  his  part  for  the  accomplilh- 
ment  of  his  afpiring  purpofe.  Not  deeming  him- 
felf falEcientlj  acquainted  \villi  the  afifairs  of  Greece, 
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to  know  what  particular  republic  was  meant  by  the 
'  oracle,  he  made  particular  inquiry  of  thofe  belt  in- 
formed concerning  the  Itate  of  Europe  ;  and  difcovered, 
that  among  all  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confede- 
racy, the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  were  juftly 
entitled  to  the  pre-eminence.  In  order  to  learn  which 
of  thefe  communities  deferved  the  epithet  of  mojl  power- 
ful, it  was  Tieceffary  to  fend  ambaffadors  into  Greece. 
The  Lydians  defpatched  with  this  important  commif- 
Con,  loon  difcovered  that  the  Athenians  after  having 
been  long  harafled  by  internal  diflenfions,  were  actually 
governed  by  the  tyrant  Piliftratus.  The  Spartans,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  anciently  the  worll  regulated 
of  all  the  Grecian  communities,  had  enjoyed  domellic 
peace  and  foreign  profperity  ever  fince  they  had  a- 
dopted  the  wife  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus.  After  that 
memorable  period,  they  had  repeatedly  conquered  the 
wafliive  Argives,  triumphed  over  the  hdrdy  Arcadians ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  heroic  exploits  of  Ariftomene?, 
fubdued  and  enllavtd  their  unfortunate  rivals  of  Mef- 
fene.  To  the  I.ydian  ambafladors  therefore,  the  Spar- 
tan republic  appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle 
as  the  community  whofe  alliance  they  were  enjoined 
to  folicit.  Having  repaired  accordingly  to  Sparta, 
they  were  introduced  not  only  to  the  kings  and  fe- 
nate,  but,  as  the  importance  of  the  negociation  re- 
quired, to  the  general  alTembly  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
to  whom  they,  in  few  ivords,  declared  the  ohjecl  of 
their  comraiflion  •,  "  We  are  fent,  O  Lacedemonians  ! 
by  Crocfus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  many  other  na- 
tions, who  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
to  feek  the  friendlhip  of  the  moft  powerful  people  of 
Greece,  now  fummons  you,  who  juftly  merit  that  epi- 
thet, to  become  his  faithful  allies,  in  obedience  to  the 
•will  of  the  god  whofe  authority  you  acknowledge." 
The  Lacedemonians,  pleafed  with  the  alliance  of  a 
warlike  king,  and  ftill  more  with  the  fame  of  their  va- 
lour, readily  accepted  the  propofal.  To  the  ftrid  con- 
nexion of  an  offenfive  and  defenlive  league,  they  joined 
the  more  refpedled  tics  of  facred  hofpitality.  A  few 
years  before  this  tranfaftion,  they  had  fent  to  purchafe 
gold  at  Sardis  for  making  a  llatue  of  Apollo.  Crcefus 
had  on  that  occalion  gratuitoufly  fupplied  their  want. 
Remembering  this  generofity,  they  gave  the  Lydian 
ambaffadors  at  their  departure,  as  a  prefent  for  their 
mailer,  a  veffel  of  brafs  containing  300  amphoras 
(above  12  hogflieads),  and  beautifully  carved  on  the 
outfide  with  various  forms  of  animals, 

Croafus,  having  thus  happily  accomplilhed  the  de- 
fign  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to  fet  out 
upon  his  intended  expcdiiion.  He  had  formerly  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  Amafis  king  of  Egypt,  and 
Labynetus  king  of  Babylon.  He  had  now  obtained 
the  friendlhip  of  the  molt  warlike  nation  of  Europe. 
The  newly  raifed  power  of  Cyrus  and  the  Perfians 
feemed  incapable  of  refifting  fuch  a  formidable  confe- 
deracy. 

Elevated  with  thefe  flattering  ideas  of  his  own  in- 
vincible greatnefs,  Crocfus  waited  not  to  attack  the 
Perfian  dom.inions  until  he  had  collecled  the  ftrcngth 
of  his  allies.  The  fanguine  impetuolity  of  his  temper, 
unexperienced  in  adverfity,  unfortunately  precipitated 
him  into  meafures  no  lefs  ruinous  than  daring.  At- 
tended only  by  the  arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous 
band  of  mercenaries,  whom  his  immenfe  wealth  enabled 


him  at  any  time  to  call  into  his  fervice,  he  raarched  Lfi'a 
towards  the  river  Halys  ;  and  having  croiTed  with  'f 
much  difficulty  that  deep  and  broad  ilream,  entered 
the  province  of  Cappadocia,  which  formed  the  weftern 
frontier  of  the  Median  dominions.  That  unfortunate 
country  foon  experienced  all  the  calamities  of  invafion. 
The  Pterian  plain,  the  moil  beautiful  and  the  moit 
fertile  diftricl  of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  wafte  ;  th.e 
ports  of  the  Euxine,  as  well  as  feverai  inland  citie?, 
were  plundered  ;  and  tl;e  inoffenfive  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  fword  or  d lagged  into  captivity. 
Encouraged  by  the  nnrcfiUing  loftncfs  of  the  natives 
of  thofe  parts,  Croelus  was  eager  to  pufh  forwards  ; 
and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previoully  meet  him  in  the  field, 
be  had  determined  to  proceed  in  triumph  to  the  r.-oun- 
tains  of  Perfia.  Againll  this  dangerous  relblution 
he  was  in  vain  exhorted  by  a  Lydian  named  Sandanis  -, 
who,  when  alked  his  opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it 
with  that  freedom  which  the  princes  of  the  eaft  have 
in  every  age  permitted,  amidil  all  the  pride  and  ca- 
prices of  defpotic  potver,  to  men  diftinguillied  by  the 
gifts  of  nature  or  education.  "  You  are  preparing, 
O  king,  to  march  againll  a  people  who  lead  a  labo- 
rious and  a  miferable  life  ;  v.hole  daily  fubfillence  is 
often  denied  them,  and  is  always  fcanty  and  precarious; 
who  drink  only  water,  and  who  are  clothed  with  the 
fliins  of  wild  beafts.  What  can  the  Lydians  gain  by 
the  conqueft  of  Perfia  ;  they  who  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  Periians  are  deftitute  ?  For  my 
part,  I  deem  it  a  blefling  of  the  gods,  that  they  have 
not  excited  the  warlike  poverty  of  thefe  miferable  bar- 
barians to  invade  and  plunder  the  luxurious  wealth  of 
Lydia."  The  moderation  of  this  advice  was  rejefled 
by  the  fatal  prefumption  of  Croe.lis  ;  who  confounding 
the  diftates  of  experienced  wifdom  with  the  mean  fug- 
geftions  of  pufillanimity,  difmilled  the  counfellor  with 
contempt. 

Meanivhile,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be  ravaged  with 
impunity,  afforded  the  Lydian  king  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  more  fpeedy  ilTue  than  by  his  in- 
tended expedition  into  Perlia.  The  army  of  Cyrus 
gradually  augmented  on  his  march  :  the  tributary 
princes  cheerfully  contributing  with  their  united 
ftrength  towards  the  afliftance  of  a  matter  whofe  va- 
lour and  generofity  they  admired,  and  who  now  took 
arras  to  proteft  the  fafety  of  his  fubjefts,  as  well  as  to 
fupport  the  grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  movement,  efpecially  after  being  inform- 
ed of  the  deftruftive  ravages  of  the  enemy  in  Cappa- 
docia, that  he  arrived  from  the  lliores  of  the  Cafpian 
to  thefe  of  the  Euxine  fea  before  the  army  of  Croefus 
had  provided  the  rieceffaries  for  their  journev.  That 
prince,  when  apprifed  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Perfians,  encamped  on  the  Pterian  plain  ;  Cyrus  like- 
wife  encamped  at  no  great  diftance  ;  frequent  ikirraifhes 
happened  between  the  light  troops  ;  and  at  length  a 
general  engagement  was  fought  with  equal  fury  and 
perfevcrance,  and  only  terminated  by  the  darknefs  of 
night.  The  lofs  on  both  fides  hindered  a  renewal  of 
the  battle.  The  numbers,  as  well  as  the  courage  of 
the  PerGans,  much  exceeded  the  expeftation  of  Crce- 
fus. As  they  difcovered  not  any  intention  to  harafs 
his  retreat,  he  determined  to  move  back  towards  Sar- 
dis, to  fpend  the  winter  in  the  amufements  of  his  pa- 
lace J 
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lace ;  and  after  fummoiiing  his  numerous  allies  to  his 
'  ftandard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring  with  fuch 
increafe  of  force  as  feemed  futKcient  to  overpower  the 
Perfians. 

But  this  deGgn  was  defeated  by  the  careful  vigilance 
of  Cyrus.  That  experienced  leader  allowed  the  ene- 
my to  retire  without  molellation  ;  carefully  informing 
himfelf  of  every  fiep  which  they  took,  and  of  every 
meafure  which  they  feemed  determined  to  purfue. 
Patiently  watching  the  opportunity  of  a  juft  revenge, 
he  waited  until  Crcefus  had  re-entered  his  cajiital,  and 
had  diibanded  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  compofed 
the  nioft  numerous  divifion  of  his  army.  It  then  feem- 
ed the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put  his  Perfians  in 
motion  ;  and  fuch  was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought 
the  firft  news  of  his  own  arriral  in  the  plain  of  Sardis. 
Crcefus,  whofe  firmncfs  might  well  have  beea  ihaken 
by  the  imminence  of  this  unforefeen  danger,  was  not 
wanting  on  the  prefent  occafion  to  the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  his  fame  and  the  lutfre  of  the  Lydian  throne. 
Though  his  mercenaries  were  diibanded,  his  own  fub- 
jecls,  who  ferved  him  fiom  attachment,  who  had  been 
long  accullomed  to  viclory,  and  who  were  animated 
with  a  high  fente  of  national  honour,  burned  with  a 
defire  of  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring 
infolence  of  the  invaders.  Crcefus  indulged  and  en- 
couraged this  generous  ardour.  The  Lydians  in  that 
age  fought  on  horfeback,  armed  with  long  fpears  ;  the 
ftrength  of  the  Perfians  confirted  in  infantry.  They 
were  fo  little  accuPiomed  to  the  ufe  of  horfes,  that  ca- 
mels were  almoft  the  only  animals  which  they  employ- 
ed as  beafts  of  burden.  This  circumllance  fuggefted 
to  a  Mede,  by  name  Harpagus,  a  rtratagem,  which 
being  communicated  to  Cyrus,  was  immediately  adopt- 
ed with  approbation  by  that  prince.  Harpagus,  hav- 
ing obfervcd  that  horfes  had  a  Ifrong  averfion  to  the 
ihape  and  fmell  of  camels,  advifed  the  Perfian  army  to 
be  drawn  up  in  the  following  order  :  All  the  camels 
which  had  been  employed  to  carry  baggage  and  pro- 
vilions  were  collected  into  one  body,  arranged  in  a  long 
line  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry.  The  foot  foldiers  ol 
the  Perfians  were  ported  immediately  behind  the  line, 
and  placed  at  a  due  diilance.  The  Median  horfe  (for 
a  few  Ujuadrons  of  thefe  followed  the  ftandard  of  Cy- 
rus) formed  the  rear  of  the  army.  As  the  troops  on 
both  fides  approached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  caval- 
ry, terrified  at  the  unufual  appearance  of  the  camels, 
mounted  with  men  in  arms,  were  thrown  into  dilbr- 
der,  and  turning  their  heads,  endeavoured  to  efcape 
from  the  field.  Croetus,  who  perceived  the  confufion, 
was  ready  to  defpair  of  hly  fortune  ;  but  the  Lydians, 
abandoning  their  horfes,  prepared  with  uncommon 
bravery  to  attack  the  enemy  on  foot.  Their  courage 
deferved  a  better  fate  ;  but  unaccuftomed  as  they  were 
to  this  mode  of  fighting,  they  were  received  and  repel- 
led by  the  evperienced  valour  of  the  Perfian  infantry, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortified  ftrength 
of  Sardis,  where  they  imagined  themfelves  fecurc.  'J'he 
walls  of  that  city  bid  defiance  to  the  rude  art  of  at- 
tack, as  then  praftifed  by  the  moft  warlike  nations. 
If  the  Perfian  army  Ihould  invert  it,  the  Lydians  were 
provided  with  provifions  for  feveral  years ;  and  there 
was  reafon  to  expert,  that  in  a  few  months,  and  even 
weeks,  they  would  receive  fuch  affillancc  from  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Greece  (to  which  countries  they  had 
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fians  to  raife  the  fiege. 

The  Lydian  minifters  defpatched  into  Greece  metv 
with  great  fympathy  from  the  Spartans.  That  people 
were  particularly  obfcrvjnt  of  the  faith  of  treaties  ; 
and  while  they  punilhcd  their  enemies  with  unexarap- 
led  feverity,  they  behaved  with  generous  compallion 
towards  thofe  whom  they  had  once  accepted  for  allies. 
They  immediately  refolved  therefore  to  fend  him  a 
fpecdy  and  etFeilual  relief;  and  for  this  purpofe  af- 
fembled  their  troops,  made  ready  their  veffcls,  and 
prepared  every  thing  neceflary  for  the  expedition. 

The  valour  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
upheld  the  finking  empire  of  Lydia ;  but  before  their 
armament  could  fct  fail,  Croefus  was  no  longer  a  fove- 
reign.  Notwithftandlng  the  ftrength  of  Sardis,  that 
city  had  been  taken  by  ftorm  on  the  20th  day  of  the 
fiege  ;  the  walls  having  been  fcaled  in  a  quarter,  which, 
appearing  altogether  iuaccelTible,  was  too  carelefsly 
guarcied.  This  was  effected  by  the  enterprife  of  Hy- 
reades  a  Mede,  who  accidentally  obferved  a  centinel 
defcend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his  hel- 
met. Hyreades  was  a  native  of  the  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  Mardia,  and  being  accuftomed  to  clamber 
over  the  dangerous  precipices  ot  his  native  country, 
refolved  to  try  his  activity  in  parting  the  rock  upon 
which  he  had  difcovercd  the  Lydian.  The  deiign  was 
more  eafily  accomplilhed  than  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pefl :  emulation  and  fuccefs  encouraged  the  braveft  of 
the  Perfians  to  follow  his  example;  thefe  were  fup- 
ported  by  greater  numbers  of  their  countrymen  ;  the 
garrifon  of  Sardis  was  furprifed  ;  the  citadel  ftormed  ; 
the  rich  capital  of  Lower  Afia  fubjecled  to  the  venge- 
ful rapacity  of  an  indignant  vleior.  Thus  ended  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  continued  fubjecl  to 
the  Perfians  till  they  alfo  were  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians. For  the  fate  of  the  Lydian  monarch,  fee  the 
article  Croesus. 

LYDIAT,  Thomas,  a  learned  Englidi  divine, 
born  in  1 57 2,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  About  the 
year  1609,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr  James 
Ulher,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Armagh,  who  carried 
him  to  Ireland.  He  was  .at  Dublin  college  for  about 
two  years,  after  ivhich  he  returned  to  Eng'and  ;  and 
the  reclory  of  Alkrington  becoming  vacant,  he  was 
prefented  to  it ;  but  at  length,  being  engaged  for  the 
debts  of  a  near  relation,  which  for  the  prefent  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  having  before  fpeiit  his  patrimony  in 
printing  feveral  books,  he  was  fent  to  prifon  ;  and  was 
confined  at  Oxford,  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  elle- 
where,  till  Sir  William  Bofwell,  a  generous  patron  of 
learned  men,  Dr  Robert  Pink,  warden  of  New  college, 
Birtiop  Ulher,  and  Dr  Laud  difcharged  the  debt.  In 
the  civil  wars,  he  fuffcred  much  in  his  reifiory  of  Alk- 
rington from  the  parliament  party ;  was  four  times 
pillaged  to  the  value  of  at  lead  70I.  -,  and  was  forced 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year  together  to  borrow  a  ihirt  tc» 
ihift  hirulelf.  He  died  in  1646.  H>  wrote  fome  pieces 
in  Englilh,  and  many  works  in  Latin,  on  chronology 
and  natural  hiftory. 

LYDIUS  LAFls,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  name  of  the  fione  ufed  by  way  of  touchrtone 
for  the  trial  of  gold  and  fiiver,  and  called  by  fonie  Hc- 
raclhis  Iaf>is ;  both  of  which  names  were  alfo  applied 
by  the  Rncients  to  the  loaHftone  j  and  hence  has  arifcn 
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no  fnnll  mifunderftanding  of  their  works.  Pli?iy  has 
obferved,  that  both   tlie  loadlloiie  and  touchftone  were 

times  called  Lijdius  and  Hcrac/ius  lapis. 

The  true  lapis  Lijdlus,  or  the  touchllone,  was  an- 
ciently found  only  in  the  river  Tmolus ;  but  was  after- 
wards' found  in  many  other  places,  and  is  now  very 
common  in  many  of  the  German  rivers.  The  ancients 
give  us  very  remarkable  and  circumftantial  accounts  of 
the  ufcs  they  made  of  it  ■■,  and  it  is  plain  they  were  able 
to  dilcern  the  alloys  of  gold  by  means  of  it  with  very 
great  exadnefs.  We  at  prefent  ufe  feveral  different 
ftones  under  this  name,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe.  In 
Italy,  a  green  marble  called  verdello,h  molt  frequently 
ufed  ;  and  with  us,  very  frequently  imall  pieces  of  ba- 
falt. 

LYCEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tti- 
andria  cUfs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  fourth  order.  Gramina.     See  Botany  Index. 

LYGII,  LiGU,  Lugii,  or  Logiones,  in  jltwient  Geo- 
graphy, a  people  of  Germany,  to  the  weft  of  the  Viftu- 
la,  where  it  forms  a  bend  like  a  crefcent  ;  Ligii,  (Dio)  ; 
Lugii,  (Strabo)  ;  Logiones,  (Zolimus).  Their  name 
Lugii  is  conjeciured  to  be  derived  from  their  mutually 
dole  confederacy  or  league.  The  Villula  was  their 
boundary  to  the  north,  eaft,  and  fouth,  with  Mount 
Afciburgi'js  to  the  welt.  Now  the  whole  of  that  coun- 
try lies  in  Poland,  on  this  fide  the  Villula. 

LYING-IN  woMtN.     See  Midwifery. 

LriNOio,  or  Lying-by,  the  fituation  of  a  ftiip,  when 
Ihe  is  retarded  in  her  cuurfe,  by  arranging  the  fails  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  counterad  ench  other  with  nearly 
&n  equal  effort,  and  render  the  (liip  alraoft  immoveable, 
with  refped  to  her  progreffive  motion,  or  headway. 
A  fhip  is  ufually  brought-to  by  the  main  and  fore  top 
fails,  one  of  which  is  laid  aback,  whilil  the  other  is  full; 
fo  that  the  latter  pulhes  the  fhip  forward,  whilil  the 
former  refifts  this  irapulfe,  by  forcing  her  allem.  This 
is  particularly  pradifed  in  a  general  engagement,  when 
holtile  fleets  are  drawn  up  in  two  lines  of  battle  oppo- 
fite  each  other.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  wait  for  fome  other 
fliip,  either  approaching  or  expeded  ;  or  to  avoid  pur- 
suing a  dangerous  courfe,  efpecially  in  dark  or  foggy 
weather. 

LYME-REGis,  a  fea  port  town  of  Dorfetfhire  in 
England,  148  miles  from  London.  It  lies  near  the 
fea,  on  the  very  borders  of  Devonfhire,  in  a  cavi- 
ty between  two  rocky  hills,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult of  accefs.  It  is  about  five  furlongs  long,  and 
contains  about  200  houfes.  As  it  lies  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill,  the  houfes  make  a  good  Ibovv,  one 
above  another  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  built  of  free- 
ilone,  and  covered  with  blue  (late.  The  corporation 
conGrts  of  a.  mayor  (who  is  juftice  ol  peace  during  his 
raayoiaity  and  the  year  after,  and  in  the  thiid  year  both 
juilice  and  coroner),  a  recorder,  15  capital  burgelTes, 
and  a  town  clerk.  This  place  had  formerly  a  very 
flourifliing  trade  to  France,  Spain,  the  Straits,  New- 
fcunuland,  and  the  Weft  Indies  ;  during  wtiich,  the 
cuftoms  amounted  fome  years  to  l6,oool.  But  it  flands 
on  fuch  a  high  ftcep  rock,  that  the  merchants  are  ob- 
liged to  load  and  unload  their  goods  at  a  place  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off,  called  the  Cobb,  originally  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  which  cofls  a  great  fum  to 
maintain,  but  forms  fuch  a  harbour  as  jicrhaps  is  not 
to  be  ecjuallcd  in  the  world,  the  Uiips  being  llicltered 


by  a  high  thick  Hone  wall,  raifed  in  the  n.ain  fea  Ljniingtoi 
a  good  way  from  the  ihore,  broad  enough  for  car-  II . 
riages  and  warelioufes,  and  the  cuftomhoufe  officers  f V"'^""""' 
have  one  upon  it.  The  cellars  of  the  low  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  fea,  are  however  often  oveiflowed  by 
the  fpring  tides  10  or  12  feet.  There  are  guns  planted 
for  defence  both  of  the  Cobb  and  the  town,  the  ihore 
here  being  very  proper  for  batteries.  The  cuftomhoul'e 
flands  on  pillars,  with  the  corn  market  under  it.  There 
is  an  alms-houfe  in  Church-ftreet,  alfo  Prelbyterian  and 
Anabaptilt  meeting-houfes.  The  town  hall  is  near 
Broad-ftreet.  The  church  flands  at  the  eaft  end  of 
the  town  on  a  riling  ground.  The  market  here  is 
Friday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  We  read, 
that  in  774,  the  Saxon  king  Kinwulf  gave  land  here- 
abouts to  the  church  of  Sherborn,  for  the  boiling  of  lalt 
there  to  fupply  its  necelTities.  At  this  place  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  landed  in  1  685.  A  few  years  ago  above 
2000I.  worth  ot  gold  and  lilver  coin  of  Char.  I.  and  II. 
were  dilcovered  by  lome  labourers. 

LYMINGTON,  a  borough  town  of  Hampfliire  in 
England,  97  miles  fouth-well  of  London.  It  ftands 
about  a  mile  from  the  channel  running  between  the 
main  land  and  tile  ille  of  Wight ;  and  has  a  harbour 
for  veffels  of  confiderable  burden.  The  tide  Hows  near 
a  mile  above  the  town.  It  Iras  a  market  on  Satur- 
days, and  two  fairs  in  the  year  ;  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

LYMPH,  a  fine  colourlefs  fluid,  Separated  in  the 
body  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  contained  in  pecu- 
liar veffels  called  lymphatics.     See  Anatomy. 

LYMPH.(EA,  iveie  artificial  caves  or  grottos  a- 
mongft  the  Romans,  fuuiilhed  with  a  great  many 
tubes,  canals,  and  various  hydraulic  apparatus,  through 
which  the  water  gullied  out  upon  the  fpedators  un- 
expededly  whlUl  they  were  admiring  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  fliell-work  in  the  grotto. 

LYMPHATl,  was  a  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  fuch  as  were  feized  with  madnefs.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  ufed  for  Nymphati,  becau'e  the  ancients  imagined 
that  every  perfon  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  a 
Nymph  was  inftantly  ftruck  with  phrenzy.  Lymphati 
may  indeed  fignify  "  madmen,"  as  derived  from  lym- 
pha,  "  water,"  over  which  element  the  Nymphs  were 
thought  to  prefide  ;  But  it  appears  moft  likely,  that 
diltraded  people  were  called  lymphati,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  madmen's  being  affeded  with  the  hydro- 
phobia or  dread  of  water  after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ; 
for  this  peculiarity,  in  cafes  of  canine  madnefs,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

LYNCEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  50  for.s 
of  j^geus,  married  Hypermneftra,  one  of  the  50  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus.      See  Hypermnestra. 

Lynceus,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, who  went  with  Jafon   in  the  expedition  to  ob- 
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tain  the   golden  fle 

Argonauts,  by  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  land  banks 
and  rocks  they  found  in  their  way.  The  poets  lay,  that 
Lynccus  had  fo  piercing  ?  fight,  that  it  could  not  only 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  even  to  hell. 
Some  mythologifls  fuppole,  that  this  fable  is  taken 
from  Lynceus's  £kill  in  obfervlng  the  ftars,  and  difco- 
vering  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver  concealed  in  the 
earth. 

LYNCURIUM,  a  ftonc  thought  to   be  the  fame 
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capable   of   produ- 


t7»curiu5,  «'ith  tlie  tourmalin 

•"Pi*-      "  lynx,"  and  v^ov,  "  urine." 
"^       '      LYNCURIUS  LAPIS,  a   flone 
cing  mulhrooms. 

In   the  Ephemerides  of  the    Curious,   ue  find   men- 
tion  made   of  a   flone,   fo   called   by  Dr  John  George 
Wolckamerus,    who   faw   one    in    Italy,    which   never 
ceafes  to   produce    in    a    few   days    mulhrooms    of   an 
excellent  flavour    by   the    mo  ft    firaple    and    eafy   pro- 
cefs  imaginable.     "    It  is    (fays  he)    of  the  bignefs  of 
an  ox's  head,   rough   and   uneven   on   its  furface,   and 
on  which   alfo  are   perceived   fome   clefts  and  crevices. 
It  is   black   in  fome   parts,   and   in  others  of  a   lighter 
and  grayilh  colour.      Internally  it  is  porous,  and  near- 
ly of  the   nature  of  the   pumice-flone,   but  much   hea- 
vier ;   and   it   contains   a  fmall  piece   of  tiint,  which  is 
fo  incorporated  with  it  as  to  appear  to  have  been  form- 
ed at  the  fame  time  the  Hone  itfelf  received   its   form. 
This  gives  room  to  judge,   that  thofe   ftones  have  been 
produced  by  a  fat  and  vifcid  juice,   which  has  the   pro- 
perty of  indurating   whatever   matter   it   filtrates   into. 
The  ftone   here   fpoken  of,   when   it    has   been    lightly 
covered  with   earth,   and   fpriiikled  with   warm    water, 
produces  mulhrooms  of  an  exquifite  flavour,   which  are 
ufually  round,   fometimes  oval,   and  whole   borders,    by 
their  inflexions  and  different  curvities,  reprefent  in  fome 
meafure   human   ears.     The   principal  colour   of  thefe 
muflirooms  is   fometimes  yelloivilfi,   and  foraetimes  of  a 
bright  purple  ;    but   they  are  always  dilfeminated    with 
different  fpots,   of  a  deep  orange  colour,  or  red  brown  ; 
and  when  thefe  fpots  are  recent,  and  Ifill  in  full  bloom, 
they  produce  a  very  agreeable  effcft  to  the  fight.      But 
what  appears  admirable  is,   that  the   part  of  the  flalk 
which  remains   adhering  to   the  ftone,   when  the  mufh- 
room  h:is  been  feparated  from  it,  grows  gradually  hard, 
and  petrifies  in  time,   fo  that  it  feems   that  this  fungites 
reflores  to  the  ftone  the  nutritive  juice  it  received  from 
it,   and  that  it  thus  contributes  to   its  incrcafe."     John 
IBaptift  Porta   pretends,   that  this  ftone  is   found   in    fe- 
veral  parts  of  Italy  ;   and  that  it  is  not  only  to   be  met 
with  at  Naples,   taken  out  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  but  al- 
fo on  Rlount  Pantherico,   in  the   principality   of  Arel- 
lino  ;   on    Mount    Garganus,   in    Apulia  ;   and   on    the 
iummits  of  fome  other  very  high  mountains.      He  adds, 
that  the  mulhrooms  which  grow  on  thofe  forts  of  ftones, 
and  are  ufually  caWeA  fungi  lyncurii,  have  the  property 
of  diffolving  and  breaking  the  ftone  of  the  kidntys  and 
bladder  ;  and  that,   for  this   purpofe,   nothing   more   is 
required  than   to  dry  them  in  the  iliade,   and  being   re- 
duced  to   poivder,   to  make  the   patient,   fdfting,   take 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  this  powder  in  a  glafs  of  white 
wine,  which  will  fo  cleanfe  the  excretory  duels   of  the 
urine,    that   no   ftones  will   ever   after   be   collected   in 
them.      As  to  the  form  of  thofe  mufhroom';,   their  root 
is  ftony,   uneven,   divided  according   to  its  longitudinal 
direftion,   and   compofed  of  fibres  as  fine  as   hairs,   in- 
terwoven one  with  another.     Their  form,  on  firft  Ihoot- 
ing  out,   refembles  a   fmall  bladder,   fcarce   then  larger 
than  the  bud  of  a  vine  ;   and  if  in   this   ftate  they   are 
fqueezed  between   the   fingers,  an    aqueous   fubacid   li- 
quor iflues  out.     When  they  are  at  their   full   growth, 
their  pedicle  is  of  a  finger's  length,   larger  at  top  than 
at  bottom,  and  becomes   inftnfibly  flenderer  in   propor- 
tion as   it   is  nearer  the  earth.     Thefe  mulhrooms  are 
alfo  formed  in  an  umbella,  and  variegated  with  an  in- 
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finity  of  Utile  fpccks  fituated  very  near  one  another.  Lynn-rcgi- 
They  are  fmooth  and  even  on  the  upper  part,  but  un-  '~^'v~~ 
derneath  leafy  like  the  common  muflirooms.  Their 
tafte  is  likewife  very  agreeable,  and  the  fick  are  noc 
debarred  eating  of  thtm  when  they  have  been  dreifed  in 
a  proper  manner.  Curiofity  having  prompted  fome 
naturalifts  and  phyficians  to  fubmit  thefe  ftones  to  a 
chemical  analyfis,  in  order  to  be  more  competent  judges 
of  the  ufes  they  might  be  put  to  in  medicuie,  there 
firft  came  forth,  by  diftillation,  an  infipid  water,  and 
afterwards  a  fpirituous  li/juor.  The  retort  having  been 
heated  to  a  certain  point,  there  arofe  an  oil,  which  had 
nearly  the  fmeil  and  tafte  of  that  of  guaiacum  ;  and  a 
very  acrid  fait  wjs  extracted  from  the  aflies. 

LYNN. REGIS,    a   town    of  Norfolk,    in    England, 
dirtant    pS    miles    from    London.      It    is   a  handfomc, 
large,  nell-built  place,   and  fends  tivo  members  to  par- 
liament.     It    was   a   borough   by   prefcription  in  l  298. 
King  John,  on  account  of  its  adherence  to  him  acainft; 
the   barons,    made   it  a   free   borough,   with  large  pri- 
vileges.    He   appointed    it   a   provoft,    and  gave    it   a 
large  lilver  cup  of  73  ounces  doubly   gilt   and  enamel- 
led, and  a  large  filver  fword  that  is  carried  before   the 
mayor ;  though  this   lart,   according   to  fome,   is   Hen- 
ry VIII.'s  fword,   which  he  gave  to  the  town  when   It 
came   into  his   hands   by  exchange  with  the  bilhop   of 
Norwich  ;    after   which   it   was    called    King's   Lynn, 
whereas  before  it  was  Bifhop's  Lynn.  Henry  III.  made 
it  a  mayor  town,   for  its  ferving  him  agalnft  the  barons. 
It  has  had  1 5    royal  charters  ;   and   Is   governed    by  a 
mayor,  high-fteward,  under  fteward,  recorder,  12  alder- 
men, and  18  common  council  men.  It  has  two  churches, 
befides  St  Nicholas,   a  chapel  of  eafe  to  St  Margaret's, 
a  Prefljyterian  and   a    Q^uakers  meeting-houfe,   with    a 
bridewell  or   vvorkhoufe,   and  feveral  alms-houfes,   and 
a   free   fchool.      In    September    1741  the  fpires  of  its 
tivo   churches  were    both    blown   down   by  a   ftorm   of 
wind  ;   and  that  of  St  Margaret's,  which  was  193    feet 
in  height,   having  beat   In  the   body  of  the   church,  it 
has  been  fince  rebuilt,  towards  which  King  George  II. 
gave    I  cool,   and   the    late   earl   of  Orford,    then    Sir 
Robert   Walpole,    jool.      This   church    was    formerly 
an   abbey,   and   afterwards   one  of  the    largell   parifli- 
churches   in   England.     The   town-houfe,    called   Tri- 
nity-hall, is  a  noble  old  fabric  ;  and  fo  is  the  Exchange, 
which  Is    of  free-ftone,    with  two  orders    of  columns, 
St  Nicholas's    chapel    is  very  ancient,    and    reckoned 
one  of  the   faireft  and  large  ft  of  the  kind  in  England. 
It  has    a   bell-tower   of   free-ftone,   and   an   octagonal 
fpire  over   It,   both  which  together  are    1 70    feet   from 
the  ground.     There  is  a  library  In  It  that  was  ercded 
by   fubfcription  ;    and   there   Is   another   at  St   Marga- 
ret's.     Here  have    been   formerly  feveral   monafteries ; 
but  the  only  fabric  remaining  that   belongs  to   any  re- 
ligious   order   is   the  Gray-friars  fteeple,   a  noted  fea- 
mark.      The  fituation  of  this  town,    near  the  fall    of 
the   Oufe  into  the  fea,    after  having    received  feveral 
other  rivers,  of  which   fome  are  navigable,  gives  It  an 
opportunity  of  extending   its  trade  into  eiglit  ditferent 
counties ;     by    which    many    conliderable     cities    and 
towns,    viz.    Peterborough,    Ely,    Stamford,    Bedford, 
St  Ives,  Huntingdon,  St  Neot's,  Northampton,  Cam- 
bridge, St  Edmund  Itury,  and  the  north  parts  of  Bucks, 
as  well  as  the   inland  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  are 
fupplied  with    heavy  goods,    not  only  from  our  owti 
N  n  2  produce, 
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•rcgi;.pfoJace;  as  cCd'iS  and  fait  from  Nevrca^Ie,  but  alio  of 
■~~^  mprchandile  imported  from  abroad,  efpecially  wine  ; 
of  which  two  iinirles,  viz.  coals  and  nine,  this  is  the 
j;reatcrt  port  for  impcrtallofl  of  any  place  on  all  the 
eallern  coaft  of  England  ;  and  thofe  wherein  the  Lynn 
merchants  deal  more  largely  than  any  toKni  in  England, 
exccjit  London,  Erirto],  and  N'wcatUe.  In  return 
for  iliis,  Lynn  receives  back  all  the  com  which  the 
counties  jatt  mentioned  produce,  for  exportation  ;  and 
rherefov.^  fends  more  of  it  abroad  than  any  port  except 
Hull.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  merchants  here,  is 
veiy  confiderable,  efpecially  to  Holland,  Norway,  and 
the  Baltic,  and  alfo  to  Spain  and  Portugal  j  and  for- 
merly they  drove  a  good  trade  to  France,  till  it  was 
turned  off,  by  tvesties  on  one  hand,  and  by  prohibi- 
tions, high  duties,  &c.  on  the  other,  to  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  harbour  is  fafe  when  (hips  are  in  it, 
but  dilHcult  to  enter  by  reafon  of  the  many  flats  aad 
liioals  in  the  paffage  ;  which,  however,  are  well  buoyed, 
and  good  pilots  are  always  ready.  The  town  confills  of 
Libout  2400  houfes  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  very 
ftrong,  by  the  ruins  of  the  works  demolilhed  in  the 
civil  wars.  St  Anil's  platform  at  the  north  end  mounts 
12  great  guns,  and  commands  all  the  fhips  paffing  near 
the  harbour  :  and  towards  the  land,  beiides  the  wall, 
♦here  is  a  ditch.  Four  rivalets  run  through  the  town  ; 
and  the  tide  of  the  OuTe,  which  is  about  as  broad 
^ere  as  the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  rifes  20  feet 
perpendicular.  In  the  great  market-place  a  ttatue 
was-erefted  in  1686  to  the  honour  of  King  James  II. 
There  is  another  fpacious  market-place,  adorned  with 
E  iiatue  of  King  William  III.  and  a  fine  crofs  with  a 
dome  and  gallery  round  it,  fupported  by  16  pillars. 
The  market-houie  is  of  free-llone,  fupported  by  16 
columns,  and  is  7c  feet  high,  erected  on  four  f\eps.  neat- 
ly adorned  with  ftatues,  &c.  Every  firrt  Monday  in  the 
month,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  preachers,  &c.  meet  to 
hear  and  determine  all  controverfies  amicably,  for  pre- 
venting law-fuits.  This  was  firl^  eftablilhed  in  1  cSS,  and 
is  called  The  Ftaft  of  Reconciliation.  The  markets  are 
on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays  j  and  it  has  two  fairs  ; 
one  of  which,  beginning  Feb.  14.  lalls  for  a  fortnight, 
and  is  called  Lynn  mart  ;  the  other  is  a  cheefe  fair  on 
0.fl.  6.  The  adherence  of  this  town  to  King  John 
and  to  Henry  VIII.  as  above  mentioned,  are  not  the 
only  inflances  of  its  loyalty  to  its  fovereigns  -,  for,  in 
the  late  civil  wars,  it  held  out  for  King  Charles  I.  and 
fullaincd  a  formal  liege  of  above  i8,coo  men  of  the 
parliament  army  for  above  three  weeks ;  but,  for 
^va:it  of  relief,  was  obliged  to  furrender,  and  fubmit 
to  the  terms  of  paying  los.  a-head  for  every  inhabi- 
tant, and  a  month's  pay  to  the  foldiers,  to  fave  the 
town  from  plunder.  There  are  more  gentry,  and  con- 
sequently more  gaiety,  in  this  town  than  in  Yarmouth 
or  even  Norwich  ;  there  being  fuch  plenty  of  eatables 
and  drinliai  les,  that  Spelman  fays,  Ceres  and  Bacchus 
ftem  to  have  ellablilhed  their  magazines  at  this  place  j 
the  eall  fide  abounding  with  corn,  Iheep,  rabbits,  hares, 
&c.  the  weft  fide  with  cheefe,  butter,  black  cattle, 
fuans,  and  the  wild  fovl  common  to  mnrfhes,  befides 
the  abundance  ol  fea  and  river  fi(h  ;  fo  that  he  thinks 
there  is  no  place  in  Great  Britain,  if  in  Europe,  has 
fuch  a  variety  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  of  ground.  At 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  (lands  a  mount,  called 
^e  Lady's  or  Red  Mount,  which  was  once  a  cbapel 


dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  a  reftiiig- 
piace  for  pilgrims  on  their  way  towards  her  convent 
at  Wjlliiigham.  The  king's  llaich-yard,  or  quay,  ^ 
where  the  grcateft  part  of  the  imported  wines  is  land- 
ed and  put  into  large  vaults,  is  a  handfome  fquare, 
v.ith  brick  buildings,  in  the  centre  whereof  is  a  ftatue 
of  King  James  I.  People  pals  hence  into  the  fen- 
countiy,  and  over  the  famous  waihes  into  Lincolnlhire 
in  boats,  which  are  often  loil,  by  venturing  out  at  an 
improper  feafon  and  without  guides. 

LYNX.     See  Felis,  M.amm.u.ia  Index. 
LYON  King  of  Akms.     See  King  j   and   Law, 
N"  chnii.  16. 

This  office  is  of  great  antiquity  and  refpecl  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  although  the  precife  time  of  its  inftitutioa 
is  unknown,  yet  it  mull  have  been  as  early  as  the  in- 
troduction of  armorial  figures  as  hereditary  marks  of 
gentility  and  diifinftion  into  this  country,  which  was 
in  the  l  2th  century.  His  regalia  are,  a  crown  of  gold, 
with  a  crimfon  velvet  cap,  a  gold  talTel,  and  an  ermine 
lining  :  a  velvet  robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  with  the  arms 
of  the  kingdom  embroidered  thereon  before  and  be- 
hind in  the  proper  tinftures  •,  a  triple  row  of  gold  chain 
round  his  neck,  with  an  oval  gold  medal  pendant  there- 
to, on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  royal  bearing,  and  on 
the  other  St  Andrew  with  his  crofs  enamelled  in  pro- 
per colours,  and  a  baton  of  gold  enamelled  green,  pow- 
dered with  the  badges  of  the  kingdom.  The  lord 
lyon's  rank  is  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  king  of 
arms,  as  he  holds  his  office  immediately  from  the  fove- 
reign  by  commiffion  under  the  great  leal  5  whereas  the 
kings  of  arms  in  England  are  deputies  to  the  earl 
marlhal,  and  act  under  his  authority.  Formerly  Scot- 
land was  divided  into  two  provinces,  the  one  on  the 
north  and  the  other  on  the  louth  fide  of  Forth  ;  and 
thef'e  provinces  were  under  the  management  of  two  de- 
puties appointed  by  the  lord  lyon,  to  fuperintend  the 
execution  of  all  the  bufinefs  of  his  office.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  lord  lyon,  at  his  admitTion  into  office, 
was  moll  folemnly  crowned  by  the  fovereign  or  his 
commillioner,  in  prcfence  of  the  nobility,  the  officers 
of  (late,  and  other  great  men,  after  a  fuitable  fennon 
preached  in  the  royal  chapel  ;  and  his  crown  was  of 
the  fame  form  with  the  imperial  crown  of  the  king- 
dom. On  folemn  occafions  he  wears  the  regalia  above 
defcribed  ;  at  all  other  limes  he  wears  the  oval  gold 
medal  or  badge  on  his  breaf^,  fufpended  by  a  broad 
green  ribbon.  He  has  the  abfolute  dilpofal  of  all  the 
offices  in  his  own  court,  and  of  the  heralds  and  pur- 
fuivants  places.  The  meffengers  at  arms  throughout 
Scotland  are  alio  created  by  him,  and  are  amenable  to 
his  jurifdiftion.  And  the  powers  veiled  in  him  by 
his  commifTion  are  the  fame  %vith  thofe  of  the  fovereign 
in  all  matters  relative  to  the  marks  of  gentility. 

LYONET,  Peter,  an  ingenious  naturalill,  and 
member  of  iisveral  learned  focieties,  was  born  at  Maef- 
tricht,  and  was  dcfcended  from  a  very  ancient  and  re- 
fpedable  family  of  Lorrain.  He  had  fcarcely  attained 
his  feventh  year  before  he  difplayed  an  uncommon 
Ifrength  and  agility  in  all  bodily  exercifes  ;  but  he  was 
not  lefs  diligent  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Be- 
ing placed  at  the  Latin  fchool,  he  learned  chronology, 
and  exercifed  himfelf  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
poetry,  as  alfo  in  Hebrew,  logic,  and  the  Cartefian 
phyiics.  He  was  panicularly  fond  of  the  ftudy  of  lan- 
guages^ 
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Lvoncl.  guages,  whereof  he  underftood  no  lefs  than  nine,  li- 
"""^'""^  ving  ?.iid  dead.  Having  entered  the  univerlity  of  Ley- 
den,  he  Hadied  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  geometry, 
Elge'jra,  &c. ;  but  his  father  ( nho  ^vas  a  clergyman), 
deliring  he  (lioulJ  attach  himfclf  to  divinity,  he  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  the  former  lludies,  as  his  pafTion  for 
them  was  not  e;;f:ly  to  be  overcome.  He  at  the  fame 
time  applied  himielf  to  anatomy,  and  alio  to  mufic  and 
drawing.  He  began  afterwards  to  pra(5life  fculpture  : 
and  performed  feveral  pieces  in  wood,  fome  of  which 
are  preferved,  and  have  been  greatly  admired  by  the 
artifts.  After  this,  he  betook  himfelf  to  drawing 
portraits  of  his  friends  from  life  ;  wherein,  after  three 
or  four  months  praflice,  he  became  a  great  proficient. 
Having  attained  tiie  degree  of  candidate  in  divinity, 
he  refjlved  to  fiudy  law,  to  which  he  applied  him- 
felf with  fo  much  zeal,  that  he  was  promoted  at  the 
end  of  the  firll  year.  Arrived  at  the  Hague,  he  un- 
dertook the  iludy  of  decypliering  ;  and  became  fecre- 
tary  of  the  cyphers,  tranllator  of  the  Latin  and  French 
Linj;uages,  and  patent-mailer  to  their  High  Mighti- 
ncfles.  Aleanwhile,  having  taken  a  ftrong  liking  to 
the  ftudy  of  inlefis,  he  undertook  an  hiltorical  de- 
fcription  of  fuch  as  are  found  about  the  Hague,  and 
to  that  end  collected  materials  for  feveral  volumes  ;  and 
having  invented  a  method  of  drawing  adapted  thereto, 
he  eniiched  this  work  with  a  great  number  of  plates, 
univerfally  admired  by  all  the  connoilTeurs  who  had 
feen  them.  In  the  year  1724  was  printed  at  the 
Hague  a  French  trantlation  of  a  German  work,  the 
'  Theology  of  Infects,'  by  Mr  Lefler.  Love  of  truth 
engaged  I\Ir  Lyonet  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  a- 
bove-mentioned  deicrLption,  and  to  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  that  work,  to  which  he  has  added  two  mort 
beautiful  platen,  engraved  from  his  defigns.  This  per- 
formance caufed  his  merit  to  be  univerfally  known  and 
admired.  The  celebrated  M.  de  Reaumur  had  the 
above  tranflation  reprinted  at  Paris,  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  the  work  itfelf  as  of  Mr  Lyonet's  obfer- 
vations ;  and  befto'.ved  on  it,  as  did  alfo  many  other 
authors,  the  highelt  encomiums.  He  afterwards  exe- 
cuted drawings  of  the  frelh  water  polypus  for  Mr 
Trembley's  beautiful  work,  1744.  The  ingenious 
Wandelaar  had  engraved  the  firtl  five  plates  ;  when  Mr 
Lyonet,  who  had  never  witneffed  this  operation,  con- 
cerned at  the  diffirulties  he  experienced  in  getting  the 
remaining  eight  finiflied  in  the  luperior  ftyle  he  requir- 
ed, refolved  to  perform  the  talk  himfelf.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  a  leflon  of  one  hour  ol  Mr  Wandelaar, 
engraved  three  or  four  fmall  pktes,  and  immediately 
began  upon  the  work  himfelf,  which  he  performed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  drew  on  him  the  higheft  degree  of 
praife,  both  from  Mr  Trembley  and  from  many 
other  artirts,  particularly  the  celebrated  Van  Gool  ; 
who  declared  that  the  performance  alloiiiihed  not 
only  the  amateurs,  but  alfo  the  molt  experienced 
artifts.  In  1748  he  was  cho'en  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  LondorK  In  1749  he  began  (by  mere 
chance)  his  amazing  collection  of  horns  and  Ihells, 
which,  according  to  the  univerfal  telliniony  of  all  tra- 
vellers and  amateurs  who  have  vilited  it,  is  at  prefent 
the  moll  beautiful,  and  certainly  one  of  the  nioft  valu- 
able, in  Europe.  In  1753  he  became  member  of  the 
n£wly-€ftabli(hed   Dutch   Society  of  Sciences  at  Haer- 
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lem  ;  and  in  1757,  after  the  celebrated  M.  le  Cr,t, 
profelTor  in  anatomy  and  furgery,  and  member  of  al- 
moK  all  the  principal  focietics  in  Eumpe,  had  feen 
Mr  Lyonet's  incomparable  Traiu'  j^nalomit/ue  de  la  Che-  ' 
iiiUe  (jui  range  le  Bots  de  Sau/e,  with  the  drawings  be- 
longing  to  it  (which  work  was  afterwards  publilhed). 
he  was  eleded  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Rome,  whereof  M.  le  Cat  was  perpetual  fe- 
cretary.  Alter  ths  publication  of  this  treatife,  he  be- 
came, in  1760,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin;  in  1761,  of  the  Imperial  Acade- 
my  of  Naturahfts  ;  and,  in  i  762,  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  St  Peteriburgh.  In  order  to  en- 
able fuch  as  might  be  defirous  of  following  him  in  his 
intricate  and  mofl  aftoniihtng  difcoveries  refpedtliig  the 
ftructure  of  this  animal,  Mr  Lyonet  publilhed,  in  the 
Tranfadions  of  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haer- 
lem,  a  delcription  and  a  plate  (as  he  alfo  afterwards  did 
in  Frencii  at  the  beginning  of  his  Traile  ^nolumiquc')  of 
the  inllrument  and  tools  he  had  invented  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  dilTeclion,  and  likewile  of  the  method  he  ufed 
to  afcertain  the  degree  of  Ihength  of  his  magnifying 
glaffes.  Notwithftanding  all  this  labour,  which  was 
coriliderably  increafed  by  the  extenfive  correfpondence 
which  he  for  many  years  carried  on  with  feveral  learn- 
ed and  lefpeclable  perfonages,  he  Hill  found  means  to 
fet  apart  a  large  propoition  of  his  time  (as  he  himfclf 
mentions  it  in  his  preface)  for  the  immediate  fervice 
of  his  country  ;  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  (as  ap- 
pears by   his  writings)    to    get  any  otlicr  recompen.'"e 

for  his  exertions    than    forrow   and   difappointment. 

During  the  lall  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Mr 
Lyonet  added  to  the  valuable  treafure  he  had  already 
collefted  of  natural  curiofities,  a  moit  fuperb  cabinet 
of  paintings,  confilling  of  more  than  ^63  performances; 
among  which  are  many  of  the  moll  eminent  works  of 
the  firll  Dutch  mailers.  He  did  this  with  a  view  to 
procure  himielf  fome  amafement  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  when  old  age  and  infirmities  mull  weaken 
his  powers,  and  fet  bounds  to  his  activity.  He  had 
always  indeed  accullomed  himfelf  to  employment,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  has  written  fome  pieces  of  Dutch  poe- 
try ;  and  this  difpofition  remained  with  him  till  with- 
in a  fortnight  of  his  death,  when  he  was  attacked  with' 
an  inflammation  in  his  breatl,  which,  though  apparent- 
ly  cured,  was,  in  the  end,  the  caufe  of  his  diilolution. 
He  died  at  the  Hague  in  January  1789,  aged  S3  years, 
leaving  behind  him  a  moll  eftimable  charader. 

LYONOIS,  a  large  province  of  France  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Burgundy  ;  on  the  ea(l,  by  Dau- 
phiny,  BrelVs,  and  the  principality  of  Dombs  ,  on 
the  fouth,  by  Vivarais  and  Vel.iy ;  and  on  the  well  by 
Auvergne  and  a  fmall  part  of  Bourbonnois.  It  com- 
prehends Lower  Lyonois,  Beaujolois,  and  Forez  ; 
and  it  produces  corn,  wine,  fruits,  and  mnre  efpeci- 
ally  excellent  chefnuts.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Saone,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Loire.  Lyons  is  the  ca- 
pital town. 

LYONS,  a  large,  rich,  handfome,  ancient,  and  fa- 
mous town  of  France,  being  the  molt  confiderable  in 
the  kingdom,  next  to  Paris,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee, 
an  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres,  and  an  aca- 
demy of  arts  and  faiences  fettled  here  in  1736.  It  is 
feated  in  tiie  centre  of  Europe,  on  the  confluence  of 
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the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saonc:  on  the  fide  of  it  are  two 
high  mountains ;  and  the  niountuin  of  St  SebalUan 
ferves  as  a  bulwark  againft  the  north  winds,  which  of- 
ten blow  here  with  great  violence.  It  contains  about 
1  50,000  inhabitants  •,  and  the  houfes,  in  general,  are 
high  and  well  built.  It  has  fix  gates,  and  as  many 
fuburbs.  The  town-houfe,  the  arfenal,  the  amphi- 
theatre built  by  the  ancient  Romans,  the  hofpital,  and 
the  numerous  palaces,  are  worthy  of  a  traveller's  at- 
tention. The  cathedral  is  a  fuperb  llruflure,  and  the 
canons  that  compofe  the  chapter  are  all  perfons  of  di- 
ftinclion.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  which  is 
extended  through  Europe.  It  derives  vaft  advantages 
from  the  rivers  near  it  •,  and  is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  4. 
^^.  N.  Lat.  45.  46.  Lyons  was  the  fcene  of  lome 
the  horrid  tranfaflions  of  the  French  revolution.  See 
Fravce. 

LYRA,  a  fpecies  of  fifh.  See  Callyonimus,  Ich- 
thyology Mex. 

Lyra,  in  j^Jlronomy,  a  conftellation  in  the  north- 
ern hemifphere.  The  number  of  its  ftars,  in  Pto- 
lemy's catalogue,  is  ten  ;  in  Tycho's  eleven  •,  in  Heve- 
lius's  feventeen  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  twen- 
ty-one. 

LYRE,  a  mufical  inftniraent  of  the  ftnnged  kind, 
much  ufed  by  the  ancients. 

Concerning  the  number  of  firings  with  which  this  In- 
ftrument  was  furnilhed,  there  is  great  controverfy.  Some 
affert  it  to  be  only  three  ;  and  that  the  founds  of  the 
two  remote  were  acute,  and  that  of  the  intermediate 
one  a  mean  between  thofe  two  extremes  •,  that  Mercu- 
ry, the  inventor,  refembled  thofe  three  chords  to  as  ma- 
ny feafons  of  the  year,  which  were  all  that  the  Greeks 
reckoned,  namely,  fummer,  winter,  and  fpring :  af- 
figning  the  acute  to  the  firft,  the  grave  to  the  fecond, 
and  the  mean  to  the  third. 

Others  affert  that  the  lyre  had  four  firings ;  that  the 
interval  between  the  firft  and  the  fourth  was  an  oftave  •, 
that  the  fecond  was  a  fourth  from  the  firft,  and  the  fourth 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  third,  and  that  from  the  fe- 
cond to  the  third  was  a  tone. 

Another  clafs  of  writers  contend  that  the  lyre  of 
Mercury  had  feven  firings.  Nicomachus,  a  follower  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  chief  of  them,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  matter :  "  The  lyre  made  of  the 
fhell  was  invented  by  Mercury ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
it,  as  it  was  covftrufted  by  him  of  feven  firings,  was 
tranfmitted  to  Orpheus  :  Orpheus  taught  the  ufe  of  it 
to  Thamjris  and  Linus  j  the  latter  of  whom  taught  it 
to  Hercules,  who  communicated  it  to  Amphion  the 
Theban,  who  built  the  feven  gates  of  Thebes  to  the  fe- 
ven firings  of  the  lyre."  'J"he  fame  author  proceeds 
to  re'ate,  "  That  On  heus  was  afterwards  killed  by  the 
Thracian  women  ;  and  that  they  are  reported  to  have 
caft  his  lyre  into  the  fca,  which  was  afterwards  thrown 
up  at  Antifl'a,  a  city  of  Lefhos:  that  certain  fifhers 
finding  it,  they  brought  it  to  Terpander,  who  carried 
it  into  Egypt,  exquilitely  improved,  and,  fliowing  it  to 
the  Egyiitian  priefis,  affumed  to  himfelf  the  honour  of 
its  invention." 

This  difference  among  authors  feem  to  have  arifen 
from  their  confounding  together  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Grfcian  Mercuries. — The  invention  of  the  primitive 
lyre  with   three  firings  was  due  to  the  firft  Egyptian 


Hermes,  as  mentioned  under  that  article.—  The  lyre  I-yre. 
attributed  to  the  Grecian  Mercury  is  defcribed  by  al-  ^~~v— —^ 
moft  all  the  poets  to  be  an  inftrument  of  feven  firings  f . 
Vincenzio  Galilei  has  collefted  the  various  opinions  oft^^eAfer- 
the  leveral  Greek  writers  who  have  mentioned  the  in-"''/- 
vention  of  the  chelys  or  telludo ;  and  the  late  Mr 
Spence  has  done  the  fame  in  a  very  circumftantial  but 
ludicrous  manner.  "Horace  talks  of  Mircury  as  a 
wonderful  mufician,  and  reprelents  him  with  a  lyre. 
There  is  a  ridiculous  old  legend  relating  to  this  in\en- 
tion,  which  informs  us,  that  Mercury,  after  ftealing 
fome  bulls  from  Apollo,  retired  to  a  fecret  grotto, 
which  he  ufed  to  frequent,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia.  Juft  as  he  was  going  in,  he  found  a  tor- 
toile  feeding  at  the  entrance  of  his  cave  :  he  killed  the 
poor  creature,  and  perhaps  ate  the  flefii  of  it.  As  he 
was  diverting  himfelf  with  the  ftiell,  he  was  mightily 
pleafed  with  the  noife  it  gave  from  its  concave  figure. 
He  had  poflibly  been  cunning  enough  to  find  out,  that 
a  thong  pulled  ftrait  and  faftened  at  each  end,  when 
firuck  with  the  finger,  made  a  fort  of  mufical  found. 
However  that  was,  he  went  immediately  to  work,  and 
cut  feveral  thongs  out  of  the  hides  he  had  lately 
ftolen,  and  fallened  them  as  tight  as  he  could  to  the 
fhell  of  this  tortoife  ;  and,  in  playing  with  them,  made 
a  new  kind  of  raufic  with  them  to  divert  himfelf  in  his 
retreat."  This,  confidered  only  as  an  account  of  the 
firfi  invention  of  the  lyre,  is  not  altogether  fo  unna- 
tural. 

The  moft  ancient  reprefentations  of  this  inftrument 
agree  very  well  with  the  account  of  its  invention  :  the 
lyre,  in  particular  on  the  old  celeftial  globes,  was  re- 
prefented  as  made  of  one  entire  fiiell  of  a  tortoife  ;  and 
that  of  Amphion  in  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Dirce  or 
Toro,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  which  is  of  Greek 
fculpture,  and  very  high  antiquity,  is  figured  in  the  fame 
manner. 

There  have,  however,  been  many  other  claimants  to 
the  feven-firinged  lyre.  For  though  Mercury  invent- 
ed this  inftrument  in  the  manner  akeady  related,  it  is 
faid  he  afterwards  gave  it  to  Apollo,  who  was  the  firft: 
that  played  upon  it  with  method,  and  made  it  the  con- 
fiant  companion  of  poetry.  According  to  Homer's 
account  of  this  tranfa6lion,  in  his  hymn  to  Mercury, 
it  was  given  by  that  god  to  Apollo,  as  a  peace-offering 
and  indemnification  for  the  oxen  which  he  had  ftolen 
from  him  : 

To  PhcEbus  Maia's  fon  prefents  the  lyre, 
A  gift  intended  to  appeafe  his  ire. 
The  god  receives  it  gladly,  and  effays 
The  novel  inftrument  a  thoufand  ways  ; 
With  dext'rous  Ikill  the  pleilrum  wields  ;  and  fings 
With  voice  accordant  to  the  trembling  firings, 
Such  drains  as  gods  and  men  approv'd,  from  whence 
The  fweet  alliance  fprung  of  found  and  fenfe. 

DIodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo  foon  repenting  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  their  mufical  conteft,  broke  the  firings  of 
the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  flop  for  a  time  to  any 
further  progrefs  in  the  praftice  of  that  new  inftrument. 
"  The  Mufes  (adds  he)  afterwards  added  to  this  in- 
ftrument the  firing  called  wf/f,-  Linus,  that  oUichanos; 

aud 
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and   Orpheus  and   Thamyris,   lliofc 
named  hypale  anA  finrlnjfiatc  (a). 

Again,  Many  ancient  and  refpcflable  authors  tell  us, 
that,  before  the  time  of  Tcrpander,  the  Grecian  lyre 
had  only  four  firings;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Suidas, 
it  remained  in  this  ftate  856  years,  from  the  time  of 
Amphion,  till  Terpander  added  to  it  three  new  firings, 
which  extended  the  mufical  fcale  to  a  heptachord,  or 
feventh,  a:id  lupplied  the  player  with  two  conjoint  te- 
trachords.  It  was  about  150  years  after  this  period, 
that  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  added  an  eighth  ilring 
to  the  lyre,  in  order  to  complete  the  odave,  which  con- 
fided of  two  disjoint  tetrachords. 

BoetJus  gives  a  different  hillory  of  the  fcale,  and 
tells  us,  that  the  fyllem  did  not  long  remain  in  fuch 
narrow  limits  as  a  tetrachord.  ChorEebus,  the  fon  of 
Athis,  or  Atys,  king  of  Lydia,  added  a  fifth  firing  ; 
H*yagnis,  a  fixlh  ;  Terpander,  a  feventh  ;  and  at  length 
Lychaon  of  Saraos,  an  eighth.  But  all  thefe  accounts 
are  irreconcilable  with  Homer's  hymn  to  Mercury, 
where  the  chelys,  or  teiludo,  the  invention  of  which  he 
afcribes  to  that  god,  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  ftrin^s. 
There  are  many  claimants  among  the  muficians  of  an- 
cient Greece  to  the  firings  that  were  afterwards  added 
to  thefe,  by  which  the  fcale,  in  the  time  of  Ariftoxenus, 
was  extended  to  two  oclaves.  Athenaeus,  more  than 
once,  Ipeaks  of  t'le  nlne-firingcd  inllrument  ;  and  Ion 
of  Chios,  a  tn;g;c  and  lyric  poet  and  philofopher,  who 
firfl  recited  his  pieces  in  the  8  2d  Olympiad,  452  B.  C. 
mentions,  in  force  verfcs  quoted  by  Euclid,  the  ten- 
(Iringed  lyre  ;  a  proof  that  the  tliird  conjoint  tetrachord 
was  added  to  the  fcale  in  his  time,  which  was  about  50 
years  after  Pythagoras  is  fuppofed  to  have  conllruded 
the  octachord. 

The  different  claimants  among  the  Greeks  to  the 
fame  mufical  difcoveries,  only  prove  that  mufic  was  cul- 
tivated in  different  countries,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  country  invented  and  improved  their  own  in- 
flruments,  fome  of  which  happening  to  refemble  thufe 
of  other  parts  of  Greece,  rendered  it  difficult  for  hifto- 
rians  to  avoid  attributing  the  fame  invention  to  differ- 
ent perfons.  Thus  the  fingle  tlute  was  given  to  Mi- 
nerva and  to  Marfyas  ;  the  fyrinx  or  fillula,  to  Pan 
and  to  Cybele  ;  and  the  lyre  or  cithara,  to  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Amphion,  Linus,  and  Orpheus.  Indeed,  the 
mere  addition  of  a  firing  or  two  to  an  inflrument  with- 
out a  neck,  was  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fcarce 
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pofiible  not  to  conceive  many  people  to  have  done  it  at 
the  fame  time. 

With  refpeft  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre,  as  little 
agreement  is  to  be  found  among  authors  as  about  the 
number  of  ihings.  The  bed  evidences  concerning  it, 
are  the  reprefentations  of  that  inllrument  in  the  hands  of 
ancient  ft atues,  bas-reliefs,  Sec.  See  Plate  CCXCVIII. 
where. 

Fig.  I .  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  teftudo,  or  lyre  of 
Amphion,  in  front,  as  it  appears  on  the  bafe  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Toro  Farnefe  at  Rome.  Tlus  admirable  work, 
confining  of  four  figures  bigger  than  the  life,  befides 
the  toro  or  bull,  was  found  in  Caracalla's  baths,  where 
the  Farnefe  Hercules  was  llkewife  difcovered:  and,  ex- 
cept the  Laocoon,  is  the  only  piece  of  Greek  fculpture 
mentioned  by  Pliny  that  is  now  remaining.  The  two 
projeftions  near  the  bottom,  feem  to  have  been  faften- 
ings  for  the  llrings,  and  to  have  anfwersd  the  purpofe 
of  tail-pieces  in  modern  inllruments. 

2.  The  lyre  held  by  Terplichore,  in  the  pidlure  of 
that  mule  dug  out  of  Herculaneura. 

3.  The  Abyflinian  teiludo,  or  lyre  in  ufe  at  prefent 
in  the  province  of  Tigre,  from  a  drawing  of  Mr  Bruce, 
communicated  to  Dr  Burney.  "  This  inllrument  (fays 
he)  has  fometimes  five,  fometimes  fix,  but  molt  fre- 
quently feven  firings,  made  of  the  thongs  of  raw  Iheep 
or  goat  Ikins,  cut  extremely  fine,  and  twifled  ;  they 
rot  foon,  are  very  fuhjeft  to  break  in  dry  weather, 
and  have  fcarce  any  found  in  wet.  From  the  idea, 
however,  of  this  inifrumerit  being  to  accompany  and  ful- 
tain  a  voice,  one  would  think  that  it  was  better  mounted 
formerly,  "  The  Abyffinians  have  a  tradition,  that  the 
fiilrum,  lyre,  and  tambourine,  were  brought  from  Egypt 
into  Ethiopia,  by  Thot,  in  the  very  firll  ages  of  t.ie 
world.  The  fiute,  kettle-drum,  and  trumpet,  they  fay, 
were  broiight  from  Paleftlne,  with  Menelek,  the  fon  of 
their  queen  of.  Saba  by  Solomon,  who  was  their  firil 
Jewilh  king, 

"  The  lyre  in  Amharic  is  called  beg,  '  the  (heep  ; 
in  Ethlopic  it  is  called  me/i>iko;  the  \e-ch  Jinko  fignifies 
to  flrike  llrings  with  the  fingers:  no  plectrum  is  ever 
ufed  in  Abyffniia  ;  fo  that  mefinko,  being  literally  in- 
terpreted, will  fignify  the  '  ftringed  inflrument  played 
upon  with  the  fingers.' 

"  The  fides  which  conftitute  the  frame  of  the  lyre, 
were  anciently  compofed  of  the  horns  of  an  animal  of  the 
goat  kind^  called  agazen,  about  the  fize  of  a  linall  cow, 

and 


(a)  It  has  been  already  related,  that  the  lyre  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury  had  but  three  ftrlngs  ;  and, 
by  putting  thefe  two  circumftances  together,  Dr  Burney  obfetves,  we  may  perhaps  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  the 
progrcfs  of  mufic,  or,  at  leaft,  of  the  extenfion  of  its  fcale,  in  the  higheft  antiquity. 

Me/e,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  is  the  fourth  found  of  the  fecond  tetrachord  of  the  great  fyftem,  and  firft  tetrachord 
invented  by  the  ancients,  anfwering  to  our  A,  on  the  fifth  line  in  the  bafe.  If  this  found  then  was  added  to  the 
former  three,  it  proves  two  important  points  ;  firlt,  that  the  mofl  ancient  tetrachord  was  that  from  E  in  tie  bafe 
to  A  ;  and  that  the  three  original  ftrings  in  the  Mercurian  and  Apollonian  lyre  were  tuned  E,  F,  G,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Hi/fiate  Me/on,  Parhypate  Me/on,  Mcfon  D'.atonos,  The  addition  therefore  oi  Me/e  to  thefe,  com- 
pleted the  firfl  and  moll  ancient  tetrachord,  E,  F,  G,  A. 

The  firing  liclmaos,  then,  being  added  to  thefe,  and  anfwering  to  our  D  on  the  third  line  in  the  bafe,  ex- 
tended the  compafs  downwards,  and  gave  the  ancient  lyre  a  regular  feries  of  five  founds  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  modes  ;  and  the  two  ftrings  call  Hijpate  and  Parhypate,  correfponding 
with  our  B  and  C  in  the  bafe,  completed  the  heptarhord,  or  feven  founds,  B,  C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  a  com- 
pafs that  received  no  addition  till  after  the  time  of  Pindar,  who  calls  the  inllrument  then  in  ufe  the  /tt'ci- 
iongued  lijre. 
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and  common  in  the  province  of  Tigre.  I  have  feen  feve- 
'  ral  of  thefe  inflruments  very  elegantly  made  of  fucli 
horns,  which  nature  fecms  to  ha%'e  fliaped  on  purpofe. 
Some  of  the  horns  of  an  African  fpecics  of  this  animal 
may  be  feen  in  M.  BufFon's  hiftory  of  the  king  of 
France's  cabinet.  They  are  bent,  and  lefs  regular  than 
the  Abydinian  ;  but  after  fire-arms  became  common  in 
the  province  of  Tigre,  and  the  woods  were  cut  down, 
•this  animal  being  more  fcarce,  the  lyre  has  been  made  of 
a  light  red  wood  ;  however,  it  is  always  cut  into  a  fpiral 
twilled  form,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  materials  of 
which  the  lyre  was  compofed.  The  drawing  I  fend 
you  was  one  of  thefe  inllruments  made  of  wood. 

"  The  kingdom  of  Tigre,  which  is  the  largeft  and 
moft  populous  province  of  Abyfiinia,  and  was  during 
many  ages  the  feat  of  the  court,  was  the  firil  which 
received  letters,  and  civil  religious  government  ;  it 
extended  once  to  the  Red  fea  :  various  reafons  and 
revolutions  have  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  refign  their 
fea  coaft  to  different  barbarous  nations.  Pagan  and  Ma- 
hometan :  while  they  were  poiTeiTcd  of  it,  they  fay 
that  the  Red  fea  furniflied  them  with  tortoife-ihells, 
of  which  they  made  the  bellies  of  their  lyres,  as  the 
Egyptians  did  formerly,  according  to  Apollodorus 
and"  Lucian  ;  but  haring  now  loft  that  refource,  they 
have  adopted  in  its  place  a  particular  fpecies  of  gourd, 
or  pumpkin,  very  hard  and  thin  in  the  bark,  ftill  imi- 
tating with  the  knife  the  fquares,  compartments,  and 
figure  of  the  Ihell  of  the  tortoife. 

"  The  lyre  is  generally  from  three  feet  to  three 
feet  fix  inches  high  ;  that  is,  from  a  line  drawn  through 
the  point  of  the  horns,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bafe  of 
the  founding  board.  It  is  exceedingly  light,  and  eafy 
of  carriage,  as  an  inftrument  ihould  naturally  be  in  lo 
rugged  and  mountainous  a  country. 

"  When  we  confider  the  parts  which  compofe  this 
lyre,  we  cannot  deny  it  the  eariiell  antiquity.  Man  in 
his  firft  ftate  was  a  hunter  and  a  filher,  and  the  oldeft 
inftrument  \vas  that  ivhich  partakes  moft  of  that  ftate. 
■  The  lyre,  compofed  of  two  principal  pieces,  owes  the 
one  to  horns  of  an  animal,  the  other  to  the  ihell  of 
3  fifti. 

"  It  is  probable,  that  the  lyre  continued  with  the 
Ethiopians  in  this  rude  ftate  as  long  as  they  confined 
themfelves  to  their  rainy,  fteep,  and  rugged  mountains  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  many  of  them  oefcended  along 
the  Nile  into  Egypt,  its  portability  would  recommend  it 
in  the  extreme  heats  and  wearinefs  of  their  way.  Up- 
on their  arrival  in  Egypt,  they  took  up  tht-ir  habita- 
tion in  caves,  in  the  fides  of  mountains,  which  are  in- 
habited to  this  day.  Even  in  thefe  circumftances,  an 
inftrument  larger  than  the  lyre  muft  have  been  in- 
convenient and  liable  to  accidents  in  thofe  caverns  ;  but 
when  thefe  people  increafed  in  numbers  and  courage, 
they  ventured  down  into  the  plain,  and  built  Thebes. 
Being  now  at  their  eafe,  and  in  a  fine  climate,  all  na- 
ture fmiling  around  them,  mufic  and  other  arts  were 
cultivated  and  refined,  and  the  impcrfecl  lyre  »vas  ex- 
tended into  an  inftrument  of  double  its  corapafs  and 
volume.  The  fixe  of  the  harp  could  be  now  no  long- 
«r  an  obieftlon  ;  the  Nile  carried  the  inhabitants  every- 
where eafily,  and  without  effort;  and  we  may  naturally 
fuppofe  In  the  fine  evenings  of  that  country,  that  the 
Sl^ile  was  the   favourite  focne  upon  which  this  inftru- 
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ment  was  pracllfed  ;  at  leaft  the  fphinx  and  lotvis  upon 
its  head,  feem  to  hint  that  it  was  fomeway  conneded 
with  the  overflowings  of  that  river."     See  Harp,  ^ 

4.  An  Etrufcan  lyre,  vnth  feven  ftrings,  in  the  col- 
leiSion  of  Etrufcan,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities, 
publilhed  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Hon.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Vol  I.  Naples  1766.  Plate  CIX.  With  rc- 
fpe£l  to  this  inftrument,  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  though  the  vafe  upon  which  it  is  reprefented  is  of 
fuch  indifputahle  and  remote  antiquity,  the  tail-piece, 
bridge,  belly,  and  lound-holes,  have  a  very  modern  ap- 
pearance, and  manifeft  a- knowledge  in  the  conftruelion 
of  mufical  inliruments  among  the  Etrufcans  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  much  latter  tiratfs. 
The  lower  part  of  the  inflruaient  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  bafs-viol,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  in  it  more  than  the  embryo  of  the  whole  violin 
family.  The  ftrings  lie  round,  as  if  intended  to  be 
played  on  with  a  bow  ;  and  even  the  crofs  lines  on  the 
tail-piece  are  fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  on  the  taiU 
pieces  of  old  viols. 

5.  The  Tripodian  lyre  of  Pythagoras  the  Zacyn- 
thiaii,  from  a  bas-reliet  in  the  Mift'ei  palace  at  Rome 
reprefenting  the  whole  choir  of  the  mufes.  Athenaeus 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  in- 
ftrument. Lib.  XIV.  cap.  XV.  p.  637.  Many  ancient 
inftruments  are  recorded  (fays  Artemon),  of  which 
we  have  lb  little  knowledge,  that  we  can  hardly  be 
certain  of  their  exiftence  ;  fuch  as  the  tripod  of  Py- 
thagoras the  Zacjnthian,  which,  on  account  of  its 
difficulty,  continued  in  ufe  but  a  ftiort  time.  It 
refemblcd  in  form  the  Delphic  tripod,  whence  it 
had  its  name.  The  legs  were  equidiftant,  and  fixed 
upon  a  moveable  bafe  that  was  turned  by  the  foot 
of  the  player  :  the  ftrings  were  placed  between  the 
legs  of  the  ftool  j  the  vafe  at  the  top  ferved  for  the 
purpofe  of  a  found-boaid,  and  the  ftrings  of  the  three 
fides  of  the  inftrument  were  tuned  to  three  different 
modes,  the  Doric,  Lydian,  and  Phrygian.  The  per- 
former  iat  on  a  chair  made  on  purpofe  :  ftriking  the 
ftrings  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  ufing  the 
plectrum  with  the  right,  at  the  fame  time  turning  the 
inftrument  with  his  foot  to  whichever  of  the  three 
modes  he  pleafed  :  fo  that  by  great  practice  he  was 
enabled  to  change  the  modes  with  fuch  velocity,  that 
thofe  who  did  not  lee  him  would  imagine  they  heard 
three  different  performers  playing  in  three  different 
modes.  After  the  death  of  this  admirable  mufician, 
no  other  inUrumtnt  of  the  fame  kind  was  ever  con- 
ftruded." 

6.  A  lyre  in  the  famous  ancient  pi£lure  dug  out  of 
Herculaneum,  upon  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the 
young  Achilles  to  play.     See  Chi  RON. 

LYRIC  POETRY,  was  fuch  as  the  ancients  fung  to 
the  lyre  or  harp. — It  was  originally  employed  in  ce- 
lebrating the  praifes  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  its  cha- 
radariftic  was  fweetnefs.  Who  was  the  author  of  it  is 
not  known.  It  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks: 
and  Horace  was  the  firft  who  attempted  it  in  the  La- 
tin language.  Anacreon,  Alcitus,  Stelichorus,  Sap- 
pho, and  Horace,  were  the  moft  celebrated  lyric  poets 
of  antiquity. 

LYRODI,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  muficianj 
who   played   on  the   lyre,  and  fung  at  the  fame  time. 
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This  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  fucli  as  made  it 
their  employment  to  fiiig  lyric  poems  compofed  by 
f  others. 

LYS,  or  Lis.     See  Lis. 

Lys,  the  name  of  a  mcafure  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  In 
cftimating  diftances.  Two  hundered  lys  make  60  geo- 
graphical miles,  which  are  equal  to  one  degree. 

LY8AXDER,  a  famous  Spartan  general.  See 
Sparta. 

LYSANDRIA,  a  Samian  feftlval,  celebrated  with 
games  and  facrifices  in  honour  of  the  Lacedemonian 
general  Lyfander.  It  was  anciently  called  herca  : 
but  this  name  the  Samians  aboliihed  by  a  public  de- 
cree. 

LYSIARCH,  an  ancient  magiilrate,  who  fuperin- 
tended  the  facrcd  games,  and  prefided  in  matters  of 
religion  in  the  province  of  Lycia.  He  was  created 
in  a  council  confifliiig  of  deputies  from  all  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  in  number  23.  The  lyfiarchs  were 
both  heads  of  the  council  and  pontiffs  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

LYSIAS,  an  ancient  Grecian  orator,  was  bom  at 
Syracuie  in  the  Both  Olympiad.  At  1 5,  he  went 
to  Thurion,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  when 
grown  up,  affiftcd  in  the  adminillration  of  the  go- 
vernment there  many  years.  When  about  47  years 
of  age,  he  returned  to  Athens  ;  whence,  being  after- 
wards banitlieJ  by  the  30  tyrants,  he  went  to  Mega- 
ra.  Upon  his  return,  Thrafybulus  would  have  had 
him  employed  again  in  (late  matters;  but  this  not  tak- 
ing place,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  pri- 
vate man.  He  was  very  familiar  with  Socrates,  and 
other  illuftrious  philofophers.  He  profeffed  to  teach 
the  art  of  fpeaking  •,  not  that  he  pleaded  at  the  bar 
himfelf,  but  he  fupplied  others  with  fpeecVies.  "  Fuit 
Lyfias  in  caufis  forenfibus  non  verfatus  (fays  Cicero), 
fed  egregie  fubtilis  fcriptor  atque  elegans,"  ike.  Quin- 
tilian  calls  him,  "  fubtilis  atque  elegans,  et  quo  nihil,  fi 
oratorio  falis  fit  doccrc,  quEeras  perfeflius.  Nihil 
enim  eft  inane,  nihil  arceffitum  ;  puro  tamen  fcnti, 
<;uam  magno  tiumini,  proprior."  Plutarch  and  Pho- 
lius  relate,  that  425  orations  were  formerly  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  Lyfias  ;  of  which  34  only  are 
now  extant.  The  befl  edition  of  them  is  by  Dr  John 
Taylor  at  London,  173$,  4105  Cambridge,  1 740, 
8vo. 

LYSIMACHIA,  loosestrife,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  2  0th  order,  Rotacece.  See 
Botany  Indix. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  ftatuary,  was 
born  at  Sicyone,  and  firft  followed  the  bufinefs  of 
n  lockfmith,  which  he  quitted  in  order  to  praflife 
painting  :  But  he  afterwards  applied  himfelf  entirely 
to  fculpture  ;  in  which  he  acquired  an  immortal  re- 
putation, and  made  a  great  number  of  ftatues  that 
were  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  Athens  and  Rome. 
His  grand  ftatue  of  the  Sun  reprefented  in  a  car  drawn 
by  four  horfes,  v  as  worlhipped  at  Rhodes.  He  made 
feveral  ftatues  ef  Alexander  and  his  favourites,  which 
were  broi;ght  to  Rome  by  Metellns  after  he  had  redu- 
ced the  Macedonian  empire  ;  and  the  lvalue  of  a  man 
wiping  and  anointing  himfelf  after  bathing,  being  pf<r- 
ticularjv  excellent,  was  placed  by  Agrippa  before  his 
baths  in  that  city.     He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
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der  the  Great,  about  334   B.  C. 
who  were  all  famous  ftatuaries. 


and  left  three  fons,   Lythrum 

n 

LYTHRUM,    PURPLE  loosestrife,  a  genus  of.^>"''"'.% 
plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking   under  the   I7lh  order,  Calijcr.n- 
them,F.     See  Botany  Index. 

LYTTELTON,  Edward,  Lord  Lyttelton,  keep- 
er of  the  great  feal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  \.  was  emi- 
nent for  his  probity  and  his  moderation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  monarch's  difputes  with  his  fubje£ls. 
Without  forfeiting  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  he  pre- 
ferved  the  cfteem  of  the  parliament  till  1644,  "'hen 
he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  king's  army 
at  York.  He  died  in  1645.  Befides  feveral  of  his 
fpeeches  which  have  been  printed,  he  wrote  reports 
in  the  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1683,  in  folio  ;  feveral  arguments  and  dif- 
courfes,  &c. 

Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  Bart,  defcended  from  the  great  judge  Lyt- 
telton, was  born  in  1700,  at  fcven  months;  and  tjie 
isiduife  fuppofing  him  to  be  dead,  threw  him  carelefs- 
ly  into  the  cradle  ;  where,  had  not  fome  figns  of  life 
been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  attendants,  he 
might  never  have  recovered.  He  received  the  elements 
of  his  education  at  Eaton-lchool,  where  he  (flowed  an 
early  inclination  to  poetry.  His  paftorals  and  fom.e 
other  light  pieces  were  originally  written  in  that  fcmi- 
nary  of  learning  ;  from  vvhtnce  he  was  removed  to  the 
uiiiverfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  purfued  his  clalTical 
(Indies  with  uncommon  avidity,  and  fkctched  the  plan 
of  his  Perfian  Letters  ;  a  work  which  afterwards  pro- 
cured him  great  reputation,  not  only  from  the  elegance 
of  the  language  in  uhich  they  were  composed,  but 
from  the  excellent  obfervations  they  contained  on  the 
manners  of  mankind. 

In  the  year  1728,  he  fet  out  on  the  tour  of  Europe  ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  honourable  Mr  Poyntz,  then  our 
minifitr  at  the  court  of  Verfailles  ;  who  was  fo  (Iruck 
with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  our  young  travel- 
ler, that  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and  employed 
him  in  many  political  negociations,  which  he  execut- 
ed tvith  great  judgement  and  fidelity. 

Mr  Lyttelton's  conduft,  while  on  his  travels,  was 
a  lefTon  of  inftruftion  to  the  reil  of  his  countrymen. 
Inftead  of  lounging  aivay  his  hours  at  the  coffce-houfes 
frequented  by  the  Engliih,  and  adopting  the  fafliion- 
able  follies  and  vices  of  France  and  Italy,  his  time  was 
palTed  alternately  in  his  library  and  in  the  fociety  of 
men  of  rank  and  literature.  In  this  early  part  of  his 
life,  he  wrote  a  poetical  epifile  to  Dr  Ayfcough,  and 
another  to  Mr  Pope,  which  (how  fingular  tafte  and 
correflnefs. 

After  continuing  a  confiderable  time  at  Paris  with 
Mr  Poyntz,  who,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  behaved  like 
a  fccond  father  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons  and 
Geneva ;  and  from  thence  to  Turin,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  great  marks  of  friendfhip  by  his  Sardi- 
nian majefty.  He  then  vifited  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Rome,  where  he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  the 
(ludy  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  was,  even  in  that  celebrated 
metropolis,  allowed  a  perfeft  judge  of  painting,  fculp- 
ture, and  archittiJlure. 

Duiing  his  continuance  abroad,  he  conftantly  cor- 
O  o  rcfponded 
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»'fon.  refponded  with  Sir  Thomas,  his  father.  Several  of 
■^'~~^  his  letters  are  yet  remaining,  and  place  his  filial  af- 
feftion  in  a  very  dilUnguilhed  light.  He  foon  after 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  elefted  re- 
prefentative  for  the  borough  of  Okehampton  in  De- 
vonlhire  ;  and  behaved  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaftion 
of  his  conftituents,  that  they  feveral  times  re-elefted 
him  for  the  fame  place  without  putting  him  to  the 
leaft  expence. 

About  this  period,  he  received  great  marks  of  friend- 
fh'n  from  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  father  of  his  pre- 
fer.' majefty,  and  was,  in  the  year  1737,  aopointed 
principal  fecretary  to  his  royal  highnefs,  and  continued 
in  the  ftricleii  intimacy  with  him  till  the  time  of  his 
deith.  His  attention  to  public  bufinefs  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  exercillng  his  poetical  talent. 
A  moft  amiable  young  lady,  Mifs  Fortcfcue,  infpired 
him  with  a  pairion,  which  produced  a  number  of  little 
pieces,  remarkable  for  their  tendemefs  and  elegance  ; 
and  he  had  a  happy  facility  of  llriking  out  an  extem- 
pore compliment,  which  obtained  him  no  fmall  fliare 
of  reputation.  One  evening  being  in  company  with 
Lord  Cobham  and  feveral  of  the  nobility  at  Sto-.ve, 
his  lordiliip  mentioned  his  defign  of  putting  up  a  bull 
of  Lady  Suffolk  in  his  beautiful  gardens ;  and,  turning 
to  Mr  Lyttelton,  faid,  "  George,  you  muft  furniih 
me  with  a  motto  for  it."  "  I  will,  my  lord,"  an- 
fwered  Mr  Lyttelton  ;  and  direcllv  produced  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : 

Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  were  made. 
But  truth  and  goodnefs  fit  her  for  a  ihade. 

When  Mr  Pitt,  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  loft  his 
coramilTion  in  the  guards,  in  confequence  of  his  fpirit- 
ed  behaviour  in  parliament,  Mr  Lyttelton  was  in  wait- 
ing at  Leicefter-houfe,  and,  on  hearing  the  circum- 
flance,   immediately  wrote  thefe  lines  : 

Long  had  thy  virtue  mark'd  thee  out  for  fame. 
Far,  far  fuperior  to  a  cornet's  name  •, 
This  generous  Walpole  faw,  and  griev'd  to  find 
So  mean  a  poft  difgrace  that  noble  mind  ; 
The  fervile  (landard  from  thy  free-born  hand 
He  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the  patriot  band. 

In  the  year  1742,  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter 
of  Hugh  Fortefcue,  Efq.  of  Filleigh  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  the  lady  above-mentioned,  whofe  exemplary 
conduct,  and  uniform  praftice  of  religion  and  virtue, 
eftablifhed  his  conjugal  happinefs  upon  the  moft  folid 
bafis. 

In  1744,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  com- 
milTioners  of  the  treafury  ;  and,  during  his  continuance 
in  that  fiation,  conftantly  exerted  his  influence  in  re- 
warding merit  and  ability.  He  was  the  friend  and 
patron  of  the  Ijite  Henry  Fielding,  James  Thomfon 
author  of  the  Seafons,  Mr  Mallet,  Dr  Young,  Mr 
Hammond,  Mr  Weft,  Mr  Pope,  and  Voltaire.  On 
the  death  of  Thomfon,  who  left  his  affairs  in  a  very 
embarraffed  condition,  Mr  Lyttelton  took  that  poet's 
filkr  under  his  protcflion.  He  revifed  the  tragedy  of 
Coriolanus,  which  that  writer  had  not  put  the  laft 
hand  to ;  and  brought  it  out  at  the  theatre- royal, 
Covent-garden,  with  a  prologue  of  his  own  writing, 
in  which  he  fo  affedingly  lamented  tne  lofs  of  that 
delightful   bard,  that   not   only  Mr  Q^uin,  who   fpoke 
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the  lines,  but  almoft  the  whole  audience,   fpontane-^ufly 
burft  into  ears. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746,  his.  felicity  was 
interrupted  by  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  the 
29th  year  of  her  age ;  leaving  him  one  fon,  Thomas, 
the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  and  a  daughter,  Lucy,  who 
fome  time  fince  married  Lord  Vifcount  Valentia.  The 
remains  of  his  amiable  lady  were  depofited  at  Over- 
Arley  in  Worcefterlhire  ;  and  an  elegant  monument 
was  erefted  to  her  memory  in  the  church  of  Hag'ey, 
w^hich  contains  the  following  infcription  written  by 
her  hulhand  : 

Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eye?  : 
Tho'  meek,  magnanimous  ;  tho'  witty,  wife  ; 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been  ; 
Yet  good,  as  (lie  the  world  had  never  feen  : 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind, 
With  gentleft  female  tendernefs  combiu'd. 
Her  fpeech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  love, 
Her  fong  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove. 
Her  eloquence  was  fneeter  than  her  fong. 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reafon  ftrong. 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  ex'prefs'd, 
H=r  mind  was  virtue  by  the  Graces  drtfs'd. 

Befides  thefe  beautiful  lines,  Mr  Lyttelton  wrote  a 
monody  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  which  will  be  re- 
membered while  conjugal  affection  and  a  taile  for 
poetry  cxift  in  this  country. 

His  mafterly  oblervations  on  the  converfion  and 
apoftlefhip  of  St  Paul,  were  written  at  the  defire  of 
Gilbert  Weft,  Efq.  in  confequence  of  Mr  Lyttelton's 
aflerting,  that,  befide  all  the  proofs  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  from  the  necelTary  connec- 
tion it  has  with  the  whole  fyilera  of  the  Jcwilh 
religion,  from  the  mir.^cles  of  Chrift,  and  from  the 
evidence  given  of  his  refurrefiion  by  all  the  other 
apoftles,  he  thought  the  converfion  of  St  Paul  alone, 
duly  confidered,  was  of  itfelf  a  demonftration  fufficient 
to  prove  Chriifianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation.  ?vlr 
Weft  was  ftruck  with  the  thought :  and  affured  his 
friend,  that  fo  compendious  a  proof  would  be  of  great 
ufe  to  convince  thofe  unbelievers  that  will  not  attend 
to  a  longer  feries  of  arguments  ;  and  time  has  fnown 
he  ivas  not  out  in  his  conjeflure,  as  the  trail  is  efteemcd 
one  of  the  beft  defences  of  Chriftianity  which  has  hi- 
therto been  publiihed. 

In  1754,  he  refigned  his  office  of  lord  of  the  trea- 
fury, and  was  made  cofferer  to  his  roajefly's  houfe- 
hold,  and  fworn  of  the  pri\7-couiicil  :  previous  to 
which,  he  married,  a  fecond  time,  EHzribeth  daughter 
of  Field-marftial  Sir  Robert  Rich;  whofe  indifcreet  con- 
duft  gave  him  great  uneafinefs,  and  from  whom  he 
was  feparated,  by  mutual  confent,  a  few  years  after  his 
marriage. 

After  being  appointed  chancellor  and  under  trea- 
furer  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  he  was,  by  letters- 
patent  dated  the  19th  of  November  1757,  31  Geo.  II. 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  ftyle  and  title 
of  LorJ  Ly'.tclton,  hai  on  of  Frarii/ei/,  in  the  courtly  of 
Worcefier.  His  fpeeches  on  the  Scotch  and  mutiny 
bills  in  the  year  1 747,  on  the  Jew  bill  in  1753,  and 
on  the  privilege  of  parliament  in  1763,  ftiowed  found 
judgement,  powerful  eloquence,  and  inflexible  inte- 
grity. 
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Lytte'ton.  grity.      During    the    laft    ten  year 

'—     V  in  retirement,    in    llie    continual    exercife    of   all    the 

virtues  wiiich  can  ennoble  private  life.  His  lad 
work  was  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  in  which  the  mo- 
rality of  Cambray  and  the  fpirit  of  Fontenelle  are  hap- 
pily united. 

He  was  fuddenly  fcized  with  an  innammation  of 
the  bowels,  in  the  middle  of  July  1773,  at  his  feat  at 
Haglcy  ;  which  terminated  in  his  deatii,  on  the  22d  of 
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ved    chietlv      that  month 
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His  laft    moments  were    attended    with   I.>-ttc.'i 
unimpaired     undcrllanding,     unaffected     greatnefs     of '~ — v 


mind,     calm 
hopes     in    the 


eiignation,  and  humble  but  confident 
mercy  of  God.  As  he  had  lived 
univerfally  elleemed,  he  died  lamented  by  all  parties. 
A  complete  colledlion  of  his  works  has  been  pub- 
lilhcd  lince  his  dectafe,  by  his  nephew  George  Ayf- 
cough^  Efq. 


M. 


a  liquid  confonant,  and  the  twelfth  letter  in 
the  alphabet. 

It  has  one  unvaried  found,  and  is  pronounced  by 
flriking  the  upper  lip  againll  the  lower  ;  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  this  letter  agrees  with  that  of  I) ;  the 
only  diflFerence  between  the  two  confiding  in  a  little 
motion  made  in  the  nole  in  pronouncing  m,  and  not  in 
I)  :  whence  it  happens  that  ihofc  %vho  have  taken  cold, 
for  m  ordinarily  pronounce  b  ;  the  nofe  in  that  cafe  be- 
i.-ig  difabled  from  making  the  neceflary  motion. 

All  confonants  are  formed  with  the  aid  of  vowels  ; 
in  em  the  vowel  precedes,  in  be  it  follows  ;  and  m  is 
;i=ver  mute. 

Quintilian  obferves,  that  the  m  fometimes  ends  Latin 
words  but  never  Greek  ones;  the  Greeks  always 
changing  it  in  that  cafe  into  «,  for  the  fake  of  the  bet- 
ter found. 

M  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  and  among  the  ancients 
was  ufed  for  a  thoufand  ;  according  to  the  verfe, 

M  capu!  ejl  numeric  quem  fcimus  mille  teneri. 
When  a  da(h  is  added  to  the  top  of  it,  as  m  ;  it  fig- 
nifies  a  thoufand  times  a  thoufand. 

M,  as  an  abbreviature,  ftands  for  Manlius,  Marcus, 
Rlartiu"!,  and  Mucius  :  M.  A.  fignifies  nwgifier  ariium, 
or  mafter  of  arts  ;  MS.  raanufcript,  and  MSS.  manu- 
fcripts. 

M,  in  aftronomical  tables,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind,  is  ufed  for  meridional  or  fouthem  ;  and  fometiraes 
for  meridian  or  mid-day. 

M,  in  medicinal  preicription,  is  frequently  ufed  to 
fignify  a  maniple  or  handful  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  alfo 
put  at  the  end  of  a  recipe,  for  mifce  "  mingle  -,"  or  for 
viixlura  "  a  mixture."  Thus  m.  f.  julapium,  fignifies 
"  mix  and  make  a  julep." 

M,  in  La'jJ,  the  brand  or  (ligma  of  a  perfon  convift- 
ed  of  manllaughter,  and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
Iiis  clergy.  It  is  to  be  burnt  on  the  brawn  of  his  left 
thumb. 

MA  AT,  John.     See  Blakkof. 

MABILLON,  John,  a  very  learned  writer  of 
France  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Perremonte, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  in  163Z.  He  was 
educated  in  the  univirfity  of  Rheims  and  afterwards 
entered  into  the  abbey  of  the  Benediiflines  of  St  Remy. 
In  the  year  1663,    he  was    appointed  keeper   of  the 


treafures  and  monuments  of  France  at  St  Dennis  :  but  Macaco 
having  unfortunately  broke  a  looking  glafs  there,,  " . 
which  was  pretended  to  have  belonged  to  Virgil,  he  ^''^'^""'^''^ 
defired  leave  of  his  fuperiors  to  quit  an  employment 
which  frequently  obliged  him  to  tell  things  he  did  not 
believe.  Next  year  he  went  to  Paris  j  and  was  very 
ferviceable  to  Father  d'Acheri,  who  was  defirous  of 
having  fome  young  monk  who  could  alTift  him  in  com- 
piling his  SpicHegium.  This  made  hira  known.  Soon 
after,  the  congregation  of  St  Maur  having  formed  a 
defigu  of  publifiiing  new  editions  of  the  fathers,  re- 
vifed  from  the  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, Mabillon  was  charged  with  the  edition  of  St 
Bernard,  which  he  prepared  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence. After  that,  he  publiflied  many  other  works, 
which  are  evidences  of  his  vail  capacity  and  induflry. 
In  1682,  he  was  employed  by  Mr  Colbert  in  examin- 
ing fome  ancient  titles  relating  to  the  royal  family. 
The  year  following  he  fent  him  into  Germany,  to 
fearch  the  archives  and  libraries  of  the  ancient  abbeys, 
for  what  was  moft  curious  and  proper  to  illullrate  the 
hillory  of  the  church  in  general,  and  that  of  France 
in  particular.  He  has  publilhed  an  account  of  this 
journey.  In  16S5,  he  undertook  another  journey 
into  Italy,  by  order  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and  re- 
turned the  year  following  with  a  very  noble  colleAion. 
He  placed  in  the  king's  library  above  30CO  volumes 
of  rare  books,  printed  and  in  MSS.  and  compofed  two 
volumes  of  the  pieces  which  he  had  difcovered  in  that 
country.  He  ^vas  highly  efteemed  for  his  virtues  as 
well  as  his  learning. 

MACACO,  or  Macauco.  See  LEAiLR,  Mamma- 
lia Index. 

MACAO,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  feated  in  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tae.  The  Portuguefe  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  the 
harbour  for  150  years.  Formerly  they  had  a  great 
trade  here  ;  but  now  they  have  only  a  fort  with  a  fmall 
garrifon.  The  houfts  are  built  after  the  European 
manner  ;  and  there  is  a  Chinefe  mandarin,  as  well  as  a 
PortuHuefe  governor,  to  take  care  of  tile  town  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  £.  Long.  112.  13.  N.  Lat. 
22.  12. 

Macao.     See  P^ittacus,  Ornithology  Inden. 
MACARIAXS,    in  ecclefialtical    hiftory,    the  fol- 
lowers of  Macarius,  an   Egyptian  monk,  who  was  di- 
O  o  2  flinguilhed 
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ftiiiguiihcil  towards  ihe  clofe  of  the  fourth  century  for 
his  faniftiiy  and  virtue.  In  his  writings  there  are  fome 
fuperi'iiticus  tenets,  ?.nj  alfo  certain  opinions  that  rcem 
tainted  with  Origenilln.  The  name  has  been  alio  ap- 
plied to  thofe  vvho  adopted  the  fentimenls  of  Macatius 
a  native  of  Jreland,  who  about  the  dole  of  the  ninth 
century,  propagated  in  France  the  error  afterwards 
maintained  by  Averrhoc:,  that  one  individu'.-!  intelli- 
gence or  foul  performed  the  fpiritual  and  rational 
funciicns  in  all  the  human  race. 

MACARONI.  See  Folengio,  and  the  next 
article. 

MACARONIC,  or  Macarokian,  a  kind  of  bur- 
lefque  poetry,  confifting  of  a  jumble  of  words  of  differ- 
ent hinguages,  with  worJs  of  the  vulgar  tongue  La- 
tinized, and  Latin  words  modernized.  Macaroni 
among  the  Italians,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Ca;lius 
Rhodiginus,  Cgnifies  a  coarfe  cloivnifh  man  ;  and  be- 
caufe  this  kind  of  poetry  is  patched  out  of  feveral 
languages,  and  full  of  extravagant  words,  &c.  the 
Ii.dians,  among  whom  it  had  its  rife,  gave  it  the  name 
of  macaroman  or  mncaronic  poetry.  Others  choole 
to  derive  it  a  mocr.rombus,  from  macaroons,  a  kind  of 
confeftion  made  of  meal  not  boulted,  fweet  almonds, 
iugar,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  accounted  a  great 
dainty  among  the  country  people  in  Italy  ;  which, 
from  their  being  compofed  of  various  ingredients,  oc- 
caiioned  this  kind  of  poetry,  which  confifts  of  Latin, 
Italian,  Spanilh,  French,  Englilh,'  &c.  to  be  called 
by  their  name. 

Example. — A  bold  fellow  in  the  macaronic  flyle, 
fays, 

Eiifilavi  omnes  fcadrones  el  regimandos,  &c. 

Another  example  : 

Archelos  pijioliferos  fiiriamqtie  manantum, 

Et  grandem  efmeulam  quce  inopinnm  facia  rueUe  ejl : 

Toxinumque  alto  Iroublantem  corda  cloc/iero,  &c. 

Theoph.  Folengius,  a  Benedidine  monk  of  Mantua, 
was  the  firll  who  invented,  or  at  leaft  cultivated,  this 
kind  of  verfe.      See  FoLEKGlo. 

The  beft  pieces  of  this  kind  are,  the  Baldus  of  Fo- 
lengio, -and  Macaronis  Forza  by  Stefonio  a  Jefuit, 
among  the  Italians  ;  and  the  Reatus  vsritahilis,  fuper 
terribili  tfmeuta  paifanarum  de  Ruellis ;  among  the 
French.  The  famous  Rabelais  hrft  transferred  the 
macaronic  llyle  out  of  tfre  Italian  verfe  into  French 
profc  :  and  on  the  model  thereof  formed  fome  of  the 
bell  things  in  his  Pantagrucl.  We  have  litile  in 
Fnglllh  in  the  macaronian  way  ;  nothing  fcarce,  but 
feme  little  loofe  pieces  colletled  in  Camden's  remains. 
Eut  the  Germans  and  Netherlanders  have  had  their 
warflron/f  poets ;  witnefs  the  Cirtamen  Calholicum  cum 
Calviniftis,  of  one  Martinius  Hamconius  Frifms,  which 
contains  about  1 200  verfes,  all  the  words  whereof  be- 
gin with  the  letter  C. 

MACARSKA,  a  town  of  Dalraatia,  and  capital 
of  Primogria,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour,  and  a  bi- 
(hop's  fee,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long. 
17.  57.  N.  Lat.  43.  42. 

MACASSAR,  a  confiderable  kingdom  of  the 
illand  of  Celebes,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  climate  is 
very  hot ;  and  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for 
the  rains  which  fall  when  the  fun  is  direftly  over  their 
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heads.     The   foil  is  extremely  fertile,    and  there   are   M.icaSa: 
ripe  fruits  at  all   times   of  the  year.      There   are   gre^t         II 
numbers  of  monkies,   who  are   devoured   by  monlfrous     "'""  ^": 
fcrpents ;   fome  of  which  are   fo  large,  that   they   will 
fwallo'.v  one   of  thele  animals   entire.     The   MacalTars 
are  large,  robuff ,  courageous,   and  greatly  addiif  ed   to 
war.     They  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Macassar,  a  large,  flrong,  and  handfome  town, 
of  the  itland  of  Celebes,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  where  the  king  refides.  The 
houfes  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  fupported  by  thick 
pods ;  and  they  have  ladders  to  go  up  into  them, 
which  they  draw  up  as  foon  as  they  have  entered. 
The  root's  are  covered  with  very  large  leaves,  which 
prevent  the  rain  from  entering.  It  is  feated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  which  runs  through  the  king- 
dom from  north  to  fouth.      E.  Long.  117.  55.   S.  Lat. 

■5-  °- 

Macassar  Poifon,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  called  ippo  in 
the  MacalTar  and  Malayan  tongue,  is  the  gum  of  a  cer- 
tain tree,  (hining,  brittle,  black,  and  every  way  like 
(lone  pitch,  growing  in  the  illand  of  Celebes,  in  the 
South  feas  ;  with  which  all  the  natives  arm  themfelves 
in  travel,  having  a  long  hollow  trunk  of  a  hard  red 
wood  like  brafi!,  accurately  bored,  and  at  one  end  is 
fixed  a  large  lance-blade  of  iron.  Then  they  make  a 
fmall  arrow,  very  rtraight,  and  fomewhat  bigger  than  a 
large  wheaten  Itraw :  at  one  end  they  fb:  it  into  a 
round  piece  of  white,  light,  foft  wood,  like  cork, 
about  the  length  of  the  little  finger,  jull  (it  for  the 
bore  of  the  trunk,  to  pafs  clear  by  the  force  of  one's 
breath,  and  tJ'fill  it  fo  exaftly,  that  the  air  may  nst 
pafs  by,  but  againft  it,  in  order  to  carry  it  with  the 
greater  force.  At  the  other  end  they  fix  in  it  either 
a  fmall  filh-tooth  for  that  purpofe,  or  make  a  blade  of 
wood  of  the  bignefs  of  the  point  of  a  lancet,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  making  a  little 
notch  in  the  end  of  the  arrow,  they  ftick  it  firm 
therein,  which  they  anoint  with  poifon.  The  poi- 
fonous  gum,  when  gathered,  is  put  into  hollow  bam- 
boos or  canes,  (lopped  up  very  clofe,  and  thus  brought 
to  MacaiTar.  When  they  fit  it  for  ufe,  they  take  a 
piece  of  fmooth  turtle-lhell,  and  a  (lick  cut  tlat  and 
(rnooth  at  the  end  :  then  they  take  green  galangal  root, 
grate  it,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fair  water, 
prels  the  juice  into  a  clean  china  dilh  :  then  with  a  knife 
fcraping  a  little  of  the  poifon  upon  the  fliell,  dip  the 
end  of  the  ftick  in  the  foremcntioned  liquor,  and  with 
this  difl'olve  the  poifon  to  the  confillence  of  a  fyrup  : 
when  this  is  done,  they  anoint  the  filh  tooth  or  wooden 
blade  v.ith  the  fame  ftick,  and  lay  it  in  the  fun,  fo  that 
it  may  be  baked  hard.  The  pointed  arrows  thus  pre- 
pared, are  put  in  hollow  bamboos,  clofe  fliut,  and  in 
this  Hate  they  retain  their  virtue  for  a  month. 

MACCABEUS,  Judas.     See  Jl-das. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of  fcripture, 
containing  the  hiftory  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  and 
their  wars  againft  the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  liberties,  fo  called  from  Judas  Mattathias, 
furtiamed  Maccabivus,  as  fome  fay  from  the  word  "Da's, 
formed  of  the  initials  of  mn>  tD"7K3  n333  «D,  q.  d.  Who 
is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods  ;  which  ivas 
the  motto  of  his  ftandard  ;  whence  thofe  who  fought 
under  his  ftandard  were  called  Maccabees,  and  the  name 
was  generally  applied  to   all  who  fullered  in  tlae  caufe 
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TateaT)Cc«,  of  the  trile  religion,  under  the  Egyptian  or  Syriin 
jMicbeth.  kings.  The  firll  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  excel- 
:  •  lent  hillory,  and  comes  njareft  to  the  ftyle  and  manner 
'  of  the  fncred  hiiloriqns  of  any  extant.     It  was  written 

originally  in  the  Chaldee  language,  of  the  Jerufalem 
dialei;!,  and  was  extant  in  this  language  in  the  time  of 
Jerome.  From  the  Chaldee  it  v;as  tranllated  into 
Greek,  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  by  John  Hyrcanus  the  (on  of  Si- 
mon, ivho  was  prince  and  high  priell;  of  the  Jews  near 
50  years,  and  began  his  gnvernmer.t  at  tiie  time  where 
this  hillory  ends.  It  contains  the  hlftory  of  40  years, 
from  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  death 
of  S'mon  the  high  priell:  thn  U,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  382910  the  year  3869-,  131  years  before 
Chriil.  The  fecond  book  of  the  Maccabees  begins 
with  two  epiUles  fent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  to 
the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria  ;  to  exhort  them 
to  obferve  the  fcai^  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  altar 
erefled  by  Judas  on  his  purifying  the  temple.  The  nrft 
was  written  in  the  169th  year  of  the  era  of  the  Se- 
leucidas,  i.  e.  before  Chrift  144  ;  and  the  fecond  in  the 
1 88th  year  of  the  fame  era,  or  125  before  Chrift  ; 
and  both  appear  to  be  fpurious.  After  thefe  epillles 
follows  the  preface  of  th*  author  to  his  hillory,  which 
is  an  abridgement  of  a  larger  work,  comrofed  by  one 
Jafon,  a  Jev  of  Cyrene,  who  wrote  in  Greek  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren,  and  the 
wars  againll  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Eupator  his 
fon.  The  fecond  book  does  not  by  any  means  equal 
the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  the  firft.  It  contains 
a  hiilory  of  about  15  years,  from  the  execution  of 
Heliodorus's  commiHion,  who  was  fent  by  Seleucus 
to  fetch  away  the  treafures  of  the  temple,  to  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor  ; 
that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3828,  to  the  year 
3843,   147  years  before  Chrift. 

There  are  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles,  both  of  Paris  and 
London,  Syriac  verfions  of  both  thefe  books;  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  Englilh  verfions  which  we  have 
among  the  apocryphal  n-riters  in  our  Bibles,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.  There  is  alfo  a  third  book  of 
the  Maccabees,  containing  the  hillory  of  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  Ptolemy  Philopatcr  againft  the  Jews  in  E- 
gy  pt,  and  their  fufferings  under  it ;  which  feems  to  have 
been  written  by  fome  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  Greek 
language,  not  long  after  the  time  of  SIracides.  It  is 
in  moft  of  the  ancient  manufcript  copies  of  the  Gieek 
Septuagaint  ;  particularly  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Va- 
tican, but  was  never  inferted  into  tha  vulgar  Latin 
verfion  of  the  Bible,  nor  confequently  into  any  of  our 
Englilh  copies.  Moreover,  Jofephus's  hillory  of  the 
martyrs  that  fuffered  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is 
found  in  fome  manufcript  Greek  Bibles,  under  the 
name  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Maccahca. 

MACBETH,  a  Scots  nobleman  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury, nearly  allied  to  Duncan  king  of  Scotland. — 
Not  contented  with  curbing  the  king's  authority,  he 
carried  his  pellilent  ambition  fo  far  as  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  and,  chafing  Malcolm  Canmore  his  fon  and 
heir  into  England,  ufurped  the  crown.  Si  -ard  earl 
of  Northumberland,  whofe  dau'hter  Duncan  had  mar- 
ried, undertook,  by  the  order  of  Edward  the  Confeflor, 
the  proteftion  of  the  fugitive  prince. — He  marched  'vith 
an  army  into  Scotland  ;  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth  ; 


and  rcllorcd  Malcohn  to  the   throne   of  his  ancedor;.   ?J.i.IiriJ(r 

Shakefpsare  has  made  this  tranfatlion  the  fubjeil  of  one  '""' 

of  his  bed  tragedies. 

MAC  BRIDE,  D:t  David,  an  eminent  phyHcian 
and  philolbpher,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family 
in  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scotland.  His  grand- 
father, a  clergyman,  had  fettled  in  Ireland  about  the 
end  of  the  lall  century,  as  minifter  to  a  Prclbyterian 
congregation  at  Belfalt ;  and  his  father,  who  followed 
the  fame  line,  was  fettled  at  B  illymony  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  where  he  married,  and  where  our  author 
was  born  in  April  1726.  After  a  proper  fchool-edjca. 
tion,  and  having  pafTed  fome  time  under  the  tuition 
of  an  eminent  furgeon  in  his  native  plaqe,  he  was  fent 
to  the  univerllty  of  Glafgow.  Having  there  comileted 
the  ufual  courle  of  academical  Itudies,  he  cam.-  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  further  profecution  of  medical  fci- 
ence.  After  a  fliort  tlay  here,  a  war  then  prevailinrr 
between  Fraice  and  Britain,  he  was  induced  to  go  on 
board  the  navy  in  the  ftation  of  a  furgeon's  mate.  In 
the  fervice  of  his  country  he  continued  for  feveral 
years ;  aiid  after  discharging  for  fome  time  the  duties 
of  an  affulant,  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  furgeon. 
In  this  fituation,  he  firll  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
the  diicoveiy  of  a  remedy  for  the  fea-fcurvy.  It  was 
not,  however,  at  this  period,  that  either  chance  or  rea- 
foning  fuggelled  to  him  the  employment  of  an  article 
which  has  fince  been  attended  with  the  moil  beneficial 
CGnfequences.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  only  of  ob- 
ferving  the  lymptoms,  of  ftuJying  the  nature,  and  of  la- 
menting the  confequences,  of  the  difeafe. 

The  termination  of  the  war  by  the  peace  of  Aix-Ij- 
Chapelle  put  a  period  to  Dr  Macbride's  employment 
as  a  naval  furgeon.  He  had  now  probably  obtained 
much  medical  knowledge  in  the  ichool  of  experience  ; 
but  he  was  fenfible  that  he  had  Hill  much  to  acquire 
in  that  of  fcience.  An  ardent  keennefs  to  mingle  in 
aftive  life  had  led  hira  from  the  fchools  of  medicine  at 
an  earlier  period  than  could  have  been  wilhed  ;  and  an 
earned  defire  to  found  his  future  praflice  in  the  bell 
eflablilhed  principles  led  him  back  to  them,  when  a 
judgement,  matured  by  years,  and  informed  from  the 
obfervation  of  fafls,  rendered  him  capable  of  hearing 
teachers  with  greater  advantage.  He  returned  there- 
fore to  Edinburgh,  and  again  entered  on  the  career  of 
academical  purfaits,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Monro, 
and  thofe  other  teachers,  wliofe  abilities  raifed  the 
fame  of  the  medical  fchool  at  this  place.  But  not  (a- 
tisfied  with  the  inilruclions  to  be  had  from  any  one  fet 
of  profeiTors,  the  celebrity  of  the  me<!ical  teachers  in 
L'lndon  led  him  alfo  to  vifit  that  capital.  There  he 
particularly  became  the  pupil  o!  thofe  dillinguilhed 
lefturers,  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr  Sraellie.  And  while 
from  the  former  he  laboured  to  acquire  an  accurate 
chirurgical  knowledge,  from  the  latter  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  true  principles  of  midwifery  confidered 
as  a  fcience.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  no  lefs  incfUf- 
trious  in  improving  himlelf  in  the  fuccefsful  praflice  of  ' 
both  arts  by  attention  at  hofpitals. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  e.xcrcife  of  his  profefTion, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1749  he  fiiced  his  refidence 
in  Dublin  in  the  character  of  furgeon  and  accouclicur. 
If  amiable  manners,  and  extenlive  knowledge  of  his 
profeflijn,  could  alone  have  been  fufficient  introduc- 
tions to  praftice,  he  might  in  a  ftiort  time  have  look- 
ed 
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M;.(bri1e.  eJ  for  a  competent  fliare  of  bufinefs  in  that  capital  ; 

*— ~< '  but  wliile  he  had   tr,  combat  that  objeclicn  which  very 

generally  arifes  from  youth,  his  progrefs  was  alfo  not 
a  li'tle  retarded  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  modefty. 
Hence  for  feveral  years  he  remained  almort  in  a  fTate 
of  obfcurity,  and  was  employed  by  but  few  people  ci- 
ther of  rank,  or  fortune.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  for  many  years  his  time  was  not  fo  fjlly  employed 
in  the  lucrative  part  of  his  prefeffion  as  was  due  to 
his  merit,  it  ought  Hill  to  be  remembered,  that  this  ef- 
fentially  promoted  the  caufe  of  fcience  :  for  by  this 
mesns  his  genius  and  induftry  were  direfted  to  medical 
refearches  ;  and  were  produftive  of  difcovcries  which 
vvill  with  honour  tra.ifmit  his  name  to  lateft  pofterity. 
Thefe,  though  fome  of  them  might  have  been  fuccefs- 
fully  turned  to  his  own  emolument,  were  freely  'com- 
municated to  the  world  in  different  publications  •,  and 
he  did  not  (liow  greater  ingenuity  in  making  difco- 
veries,  than  liberality  of  fentinient  iu  publilhing  them 
for  the  advantage  of  others. — His  Srft  publication, 
entitled,  "  Experimental  Eflays  on  Medical  and  Phi- 
lofophical  Subjeds,"  made  its  appearance  in  the  year 
l'j6.\. — Thefe  cffays  are  five  in  number:  I.  On  toe 
fermentation  of  alimentary  m!.\ture  and  the  digeftion 
of  the  food.  2.  On  the  nature  and  properties  of  fi.xed 
air.  3.  On  the  different  kinds  of  antifeptics.  4.  Of 
the  diflblvent  power  of  quicklime.  5.  Of  the  fea-fcur- 
vy.  The  merit  of  all  thefe  is  lutF.ciently  known  and 
acknowledged  :  but  the  laft  of  them  is  unqueftionably 
the  niolf  important  ;  the  method  therein  propofed  of 
both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  that  dreadful  difeafe, 
the  fcurvy,  having  been  confirmed  by  repeated  and  un- 
deniable obfervation. 

Having  thus  equally  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  an  inge- 
nious philofopher  and  able  pradlitioner,  the  world  were 
not  now  flow  in  beftouing  upon  him  the  tribute  of  ap- 
plaufe  to  which  he  was  entitled.  His  name  was  enrol- 
led with  honour  in  the  lifts  of  many  learned  focieties  ; 
and  the  univerfity  where  his  fludies  had  firft  been  com- 
menced, were  proud  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of 
dodor  of  medicine. 

The  reputation,  however,  of  being  a  diiUnguiihed 
author,  was  to  him  but  a  fecondary  objed  •,  ar.d  his 
talents  were  not  confined  to  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cine alone.  Having  fuccefsfuUy  difcovered  a  confider- 
able  improvement  in  the  art  of  tanning,  with  that 
fpirited  generofity  which  is  ever  the  concomitant  of 
real  worth,  he  fpeedily  and  freely  communicated  it  to 
the  public,  by  publilhing,  firft,  "  An  Account  of  a 
New  Method  of  Tanning  •,"  and  afterwards,  "  Inftruc- 
tions  for  carrying  on  the  New  Method  of  Tanning." 
As  a  mark  of  approb.ition  for  this  liberal  condud,  as 
well  as  a  teftimony  of  lefped  for  his  ingenuity,  prize- 
medals  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Societies  oF 
Arts  both  in  London  and  Dublin.  But  his  laft  and 
mod  e.\tenfive  publication  was  more  immediately  in 
the  line  of  his  own  nrofeflion  :  It  is  entitled,  "  A  Me- 
thodical Introdudion  to  the  Theory  and  Pradice  of 
Medicine."  In  that  valuable  work  he  has  given  a 
concife  and  conneded  view  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  healing  art,  as  bcft  eftahliflied  by  found 
reafon,  and  confirmed  by  accurate  obfervation.  Moft, 
if  not  all,  of  thefe  publications,  not  only  went  through 
various  editions,  but  wese  tranrtatcd  into  diflerent  lan- 
guages. 


After  the  merit  of  Dr  Macbride  came  to  be  proper-  Macbrid 
ly  known,  the  public  feemed  to  ihow  a  defire  of  mak-        Jl 
ing  compenfation  for    having    fo   long    overlooked  it.         ""'_ 
His  employment  increafed  fo  rapidly,  tliat  he  had  more 
bufinefs  than  he  could  tranfad  either  with  eafe  or   fafe- 
ty.     This  having  kept  him  in  perpetual  agitation  both 
of  body  and  mind,  at  lall  induced  an  almoft  total  in- 
capacity of  lleeping.    From  this  circuroi^ance  his  health 
could  not  fail  to  be  impaired.      In  this  fituKt  on,  after 
accidental   e.xpofure  to  cold,    he  was  attacked  w;th  a 
fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  i  ^th  of  De- 
cember 177S,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

Thofe  who  were  his  moft  intimate  acquaintance 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  his  death  was  not  a  little 
haftened  by  domeftic  calamities.  During  his  refidence 
in  Dublin  he  was  twice  married,  and  was  as  often  fub- 
jeded  to  that  inexpreffible  diftrefs  which  muft  refult 
from  »  final  feparation  in  this  ivorld  fiom  the  moft  inti- 
mate and  loving  friends.  Ey  both  of  his  wives  he 
had  feveral  children  ;  but  none  of  (hem  furvived  their 
father.  And  on  thefe  calamitous  events,  although  he 
was  able  to  conceal  his  feelings  from  the  world,  yet 
they  gave  a  fevere  fl:ock  to  his  conftitulio'i.  After 
his  death,  feveral  of  the  playful  trinkets  of  his  infants, 
with  the  lignature  of  diilcts  s.xuvie,  were  found  in  his 
repofitories  among  papers  on  medical  and  other  import- 
ant fubjeds  :  an  incontrovertible  proof,  that  in  him  at 
leaft,  the  great  mind  of  the  philofopher  was  conjoin- 
ed with  the  feeling  heart  of  the  affedionate  father. 
But  if  his  abilities  were  remarkable  as  a  philoibpher 
and  phyfician,  if  his  condud  was  exemplary  as  a  huf- 
band  and  parent,  his  manners  were  no  lefs  amiable  as 
a  companion  and  friend.  His  polite  and  benevolent 
condud,  joined  to  his  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  conciUated 
the  affedions  and  efteem  of  all  v.ho  knew  him.  His 
death  was  univerfally  and  fincereiy  lamented  in  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  town  of  Cheftiire  in  Eng- 
land,  171  miles  from  London,  is  feated  on  the  edge  of 
a  foreft  of  the  fame  name,  upon  a  high  bank  near  the 
river  BoUin  ;  and  is  a  large  handfome  town,  with  a 
fine  church  and  a  very  high  fteeple.  It  was  ereded 
into  a  borough  by  King  Edward  III.  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  and  enjoys  great  privileges  and  jurifdidions 
by  virtue  of  the  court  and  the  liberties  of  the  foreft. 
In  its  church  are  two  brafs  plates,  on  one  of  which 
there  is  a  promife  of  26,0c  0  years  and  25  days  pardon 
for  faying  five  Pater-Nofters  and  five  Aves.  Its  chief 
manufadure  is  mohair  buttons.  In  Macclesfield  fo- 
reft are  many  pits  dug  for  the  fake  of  the, turf  j  in 
which  it  is  common  to  find  fir-trees  buried,  which  are 
dug  up  for  various  ufes,  but  chierly  for  fplinters  that 
ferve  the  poor  for  candles.     W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat. 

53-  15- 

MACE,  an  ancient  weapon,  formerly  much  ufed 
by  the  cavalry  of  all  nations.  It  was  commonly  made 
of  iron  ;  its  figure  much  refembles  a  ciiocolate  mill  j 
many  fpecimens  may  be  feen  in  the  Tower.  It  was 
with  one  of  thefe  that  Walworth  mayor  of  London 
knocked  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  from  off  his  horfe  in 
Smitlifiicld  for  approaching  the  young  King  Richard  II. 
iu  an  infolent  manner  ■,  and  as  he  fell,  he  difpatched 
liira  with  his  dagger.  The  mace  in  modern  tiroes 
changed  its  form  ;  and  being  no  longer  a  war  iniiru- 
nient,  is  made  of  copper  or  filvcr  gilt,  ornamented  >sith 
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a  crown,  globe,  and  crofs,  and  is  now  tV.e  c'.iief  infigriia 
of  authority  throughout  Great  Britain.  Simihtr  to 
■'the  ancient  maces,  were  ihofe  ftaves  at  the  end  of 
rvhich  iron  or  leaden  balls  armed  with  fpikes  ueie  fuf- 
pendcd  by  chains  :  they  were  till  lately  carried  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  trained  bands  or  city  militia. 

Mace,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  the  fecond  coat  or 
coverin^r  of  the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a  thin,  mem- 
branaceous fubRance,  of  a  yeUoiviih  colour  ;  being  met 
with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  which  are 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  ramifications.  It  is  of  an 
extremely  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  agreeable  flavour  ; 
and  of  a  pleafant,  but  acrid  oleaginous  tafte.  See  Ma- 
teria Medic  A  Index. 

MACE  DON,  or  Macedonia,  a  moft  celebrated 
kingdom  of  antiquity,  was  bounded  on  the  call  by 
the  iEgean  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Theffaly  and  Epirus  ; 
on  the  v.eft  by  the  Ionian  fea  or  Adriatic  ;  on  the 
north,  at  firft  by  the  river  Strymon  and  the  Scardian 
mountains,  but  afterwards  by  the  river  NeJus  or  Nef- 
tus.  In  a  direft  line  the  whole  country  extended 
only  150  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  windings  of  the 
coall  lengthened  it  out  to  three  times  that  extent  ;  in 
which  almofl  every  convenient  fituation  was  occupied 
by  a  Grecian  fea-port.  The  country  was  naturally 
divided  by  the  Thermaic  and  Stryraonic  gulfs,  into 
the  provinces  of  Pieria,  Chalcis,  and  Pangseus.  The 
middle  region,  which  took  its  name  from  a  city  of 
Eubcea  from  whence  it  was  originally  peopled,  was 
very  fertile  and  pleafant ;  the  inland  country,  being 
diveriified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  fea,  was 
extremely  convenient  for  inland  navigation,  while  the 
to-.vns  of  Amphipolis,  Potidsa,  Acanthus,  and  many 
others,  afforded  marts  for  the  commerce  of  the  republics 
of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  On 
one  fide  of  this  dillricl  were  the  mountains  of  Pangctus, 
and  on  the  other  the  plains  of  Pieria.  The  Pangxan 
mountains,  which  extended  90  miles  towards  the  eaft 
and  the  river  NefTus,  though  proper  neither  for  com 
nor  psfture,  produced  plenty  of  timber  for  ihip-build- 
ing  ;  while  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  mountains 
contained  rich  veins  of  gold  and  filver  •,  but  thefe, 
though  wrought  fucceffively  by  the  Thafians  and  the 
Athenians,  were  only  brought  to  perfeftion  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  extracted  from  them  gold  and  filver 
to  the  value  of  20C,00ol.  fterling  annually.  Pieria  ex- 
tended 50  miles  along  the  Thermaic  gulf,  to  the 
confines  of  Theffaly  and  Mount  Pindus.  The  inland 
part  of  the  country  was  beautifully  diverfified  with 
ihady  hills  and  fountains  ;  and  fo  admirably  calculated 
for  folitary  walks  and  retirement,  that  the  ancients 
looked  upon  it  to  be  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Mufes, 
and  accordingly  bellowed  upon  them  the  title  of  Pie- 
rides. 

In  the  moft  earlv  times  this  country  was  called  JEma- 
tliia,  from  JEmathius  one  of  its  princes.  The  name  of 
Macedon  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  Maccdo  a 
defccndant  of  Deucalion  ;  though  others  fuppofe  it 
to  have  been  only  a  corruption  of  My^d'jnia  a  diftricl 
of  the  country.  In  thofe  remote  ages  of  antiquity, 
Macedon,  like  moft  other  countries  of  Europe,  was 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  principalities, 
of  which  fcarce  even  the  names  are  known  at  this 
time.  All  authors  agree,  however,  that  Caranus  was 
the  firft    who    eftabliihed    any   permanent  fovereignty 
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in   Macedon.       He  was  an    Argivc,    a  defccndant    of  >Ta''<-iTin. 

Hercules,  and    about    830    years    B.C.  condu<5lcd  a' f~~' 

fm?ll  colony  of  his  countrymen  into  the  inland  diftriclr 
of  Macedon,  at  that  time  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
JEinmhia  as  already  mentioned.  This  territory  was 
about  300  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  fouth  it 
was  fcparnted  from  the  fea  by  a  number  of  Greek  re- 
publics, of  which  the  moft  confiderable  were  thofe  of 
Olynthus  and  Amphipolis ;  and  on  the  north,  eaft,  and 
weft,  was  (urroundcd  by  the  barbarous  kiiigdoms  of 
Thra-:e,  Poeonia,  and  Illyricum.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  thofe  times,  Caranus,  having  confulted 
the  oracle  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  intended  expedition, 
was  commanded  to  be  direfled  by  the  goats  in  the  efta- 
blidiment  of  his  empire.  For  fome  time  he  proceeded 
at  random,  without  knowing  v.hat  to  make  of  the  ora- 
cle's aniwer  ;  but  happening  to  enter  the  fmall  kingdom- 
of  JF.mathia,  at  that  time  governed  by  King  Midas,  he 
obferved  a  herd  of  goats  running  towards  Edejfa  the 
capital.  Recollecling  then  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle, 
he  attacked  and  took  the  city  by  furprife,  foon  after 
making  himfelf  maftcr  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  me- 
mory of  this  remarkable  event  he  called  the  city  JEi;fa, 
and  the  people  JEt^iates,  from  the  goats  who  conducled 
him,  and  made  ufe  of  the  figure  of  a  goat  in  his  ft.md- 
ard.  From  this  fable  alfo  we  fee  why  the  figure  of  a 
goat  is  fo  frequently  feen  on  the  coins  of  Piiilip  and  his 
fucceilbrs.  . 

The  little  colony  of  Argives  led  into  jEmathia  by  Policy  of 
Caranus  would  foon  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  ''"^  p-mce. 
barbarous  nations  who  furrounded  it,  had  not  this  prince 
and  his  fubjeds  taken  care  to  ingratiate  therafelvcs  with 
their  neighbours,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  fubdue  them 
by  force  of  arms.  They  inftrucled  them  in  the  Grecian 
religion  and  government,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
ufefijl  arts ;  adopting  themfelves,  in  fome  degree,  the 


language  and 


of    the    barbarians  ;    imparting 


to  them  in  return  fome  part  of  the  Grecian  csNTliza- 
tion  and  polite  behaviour.  Thus  they  gradually  alTo- 
ciated  with  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood 5  and  this  prtiJent  conduct,  being  folloived  by 
fucceeding  generations,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  caufes  of  the  Macedonian  greatnefs. 

Caranus,  dying  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  left  the 
kingdom  to  his   fon  Coeiius  ;  who   having  confiderably 
enlarged  his  dominions,  vra^  fuccecded  by  Thuryraas,         c 
and  he  by  Perdiccas  I.     This  laft  prince  is  by  Thucy- Pcrdicca.';  I.' 
dides  and  Herodotus  accounted  the  founder  of  the  Mi- *"''''"•'=<* 
cedonian  monarchy  ;  though  his  hiftory  is  fo  obfcurcd  '"™*''''''" 
by  fable,  that  nothing  certain  can  now  be  known  con- 
cerning it.      In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  good  un- 
derftwidiag  which  had  fubfifted   between  the   Macedo- 
nians and  their  barbarous  neighbours  began  to  fufler  an 
interruption  ;  and  in  691  B.  C.  the   kingdom   was  for 
the  firft  rime  invaded    bv   the   Illyrians.      At  firft   they         ^ 
did  confiderable  damage  by  their  ravages;  but  the  Ma-Jjl^'^jy™''^ 
cedonian  monarch,  Argaus,  having  decoyed  them  intOrims. 
an  ambulh,  cut  off  great  numbers,  and  obliged  the  re- 
mainder to  leave  the  kingdom.     In   the  reigns   of  his 
fucceffors,    however,  they    returned,    and    occalionally 
proved  very  troublcfome  enemies  till  the  reigns  of  Phi- 
lip and  Alexander.  intcrfcr 

In  the  mean  time  tlie  kingdom  of  Macedon  began  to^n^.^  ai\he 
be  affefled  by  thofe  great  events    which    took    place  Pcrfum 
in  other  parts  of  llie  world.     Cyrus  having  overthrown^™'  ■'^'■"^f- 

thc ''""'•'"■'• 
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Macedon.  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  conquered  all  the  weftern 
'  part    of  Afia,    cftabliflicd  a   mighty  monarchy,  which 

threatened  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  Europe  with  fub- 
jugaticn.  The  Greeks,  however,  having  now  emerged 
from  thiir  barbarifra,  and  acquired  great  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  war,  were  able  to,  refill  effeclually  this 
very  formidable  power  ;  but  the  kingdom  of  MacMon, 
obfcure  and  unconneflcd,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
though  not  formally  made  a  province  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  was  neverthelefs  accounted  in  fome  fort  as  im- 
der  the  vaffalage  and  proteftion  of  the  Perfians.  AI- 
cetas,  who  afcended  the  Macedonian  throne  about  the 

■  time  that   the   Perfian  monarchy  was  founded,  had  the 

■  dexterity  to  preferve  his  dominions  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Per- 
fians on  the  other  •,  but  in  the  reign  of  his  fuccefforl 
^myntas,  a  formal  demand  was  made  of  fubmilfion  to 
the  great  king  Darius,  by  fending  him  a  prefent  of 
earth  and  water.  Seven  ambaffadors  were  fcnt  on  this 
errand  by  Megabizus,  one  of  the  officers  of  Darius. 
They  were  fumptuoudy  entertained  by  Amyntas  ;  but 
having  attempted  to  take  fome  indecent  liberties  with 
the  Macedonian  women,  Alexander  the  king's  fon 
caufid  them  all  to  be  murdered.  This  ralh  aftion 
had  almoft  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  •,  but 
Alexander  found  means  to  pacify  Bubaris  the  general 
fent  againft  him  by  Megabizus,  by  Qiowing  him  tis 
filfer  Gygaea,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  with  whom  the 
Perfian  fell  in  love  at  firft  fight,  and  afterwards  married 

8  her. 

Advan-  From  this  time  the    Macedonians    were    accounted 

|^S«^*^^™-the  faithful  allies  of  the  Perfians;  and,  through  the 
cedon  from  •"'^ereft  of  his  fon-in-law,  Amyntas  obtained  the  coun- 
this  inter-  try  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ha;mus  and  Olym- 
ference.  pus,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  city  of  Alabanda  in  Phry- 
pia  was  given  to  Amyntas  the  nephew  of  Alexander. 
The  Macedonians  diftinguiflied  therafelves  in  the  time 
of  the  Perfian  invafion  of  Greece,  by  furniihing  their 
allies  with  200,coo  reciuits;  thouijh  fome  cities,  par- 
ticularly Potidcea,  Olynthus,  and  Pallene,  adhered  to 
the  Grecian  intereft.  The  two  lall  \\ere  taken  and 
rafed,  and  the  inhabitants  mafTacred  by  the  Perfians  ; 
but  Potidiea  efcaped  by  realon  of  the  fea  breaking 
into  the  Perfian  camp,  where  it  did  great  damage. 
Alexander,  however,  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  Greeks  by  giving  them  intel- 
ligence of  the  time  when  Mardonius  defigned  to  attack 
them.  The  remaining  tranfiiftions  of  this  reign  are 
entirely  unknown,  faither  than  that  he.  enlarged  his 
dominions  to  the  river  Neffus  on  the  eall  and  the  Axius 

9  on  the  weft. 

■Reign  of  Alexander  I.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Perdiccas  II. 

PerdiccasII^^j,^^  according  to  Dr  Gillies,  "inherited  his  father's 
abilities,  though  not  his  integrity."  Bat  from  his  du- 
plicity above  mentioned  both  to  Greeks  and  Perfians, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  to  boall  of  as 
to  the  latter  quality.  In  the  Peloponnefian  war  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Spartans  againft  the  Athe- 
nians, from  whom  he  was  in  danger  by  reafon  of  their 
numerous  fettlements  on  the  Macedonian  coaft,  and 
their  great  power  by  fea.  For  fome  time,  however, 
he  amufcd  the  Athenians  with  a  (how  of  friendfliip  ; 
but  at  laft,  under  pretence  of  enabling  Olynthus  and 
fome  other  cities  to  recover  their  liberties,  he  afTifted 
in  deftroying  the  influence  of  the  Athenians  in  thofe 
3 


places,  in  hopes  of  eftablifting  that  of  the  I\Tacedo-  Macedoj 
nians  in  its  (lead.  But  this  defign  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  the  '  "  v  - 
Olynthian  confederacy  was  broken,  and  the  members 
of  it  became  fubjeft  to  Sparta,  until  at  laft,  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  that  republic,  they  became  fufBciently  power- 
ful not  only  to  refill  the  encroachments  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, but  to  make  cenfiderable  conquelh  in  their 
country.  j^ 

Perdiccas  II.  was  fucceeded  about  416  B.  C.  byOf  A.che 
Archelaus  I.  Fle  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  con-'*"sI. 
queft  of  Pydna,  "and  other  places  in  Pieria,  though  his 
ambition  feems  rather  to  have  been  to  improve  his  do- 
minions than  greatly  to  t.\tend  them.  He  facilitated 
the  communication  between  the  principal  towns  of  Ma- 
cedon, by  cutting  ftraight  roads  through  moft  part  of 
the  country  :  he  built  walls  and  fortreffes  in  fuch  places 
as  aifoided  a  favourable  fituation  ;  encouraged  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts,  particularly  thofe  fubfernent  to  war ; 
formed  magazines  of  arms  ;  laifed  and  difciplined  a 
confiderable  body  of  cavalry  ',  and  in  a  word,  fays  Dr 
Gillies,  added  more  to  the  folid  grandeur  of  Macedon 
than  had  been  done  by  all  his  predeceffors  put  together. 
Nor  was  he  regardlefs  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace 
was  adorned  by  the  works  of  Grecian  painters.  Euri- 
pides was  long  entertained  at  his  court  •,  Socrates  was 
eameftly  follcited  to  live  there,  after  the  example  of 
this  philofophic  poet,  formed  by  his  precepts  and  che- 
rifhed  by  his  friendftiip  :  men  of  merit  and  genius  in 
the  various  walks  of  literature  and  fcience  ■svere  invited 
to  refide  in  Macedon,  and  treated  with  diftinguiftied  re- 
gard by  a  monarch  duly  attentive  to  promote  his  own 
glory  and  the  happlnels  of  his  fubjefls.' 


This  great  monarch  died  after 


eign 


of  fix 


years,  The  king- 


a  fpace  by  far  too  fiiort  to  accompllfti  the  magnificent  ilom  be- 
projeas  he  had  formed.  After  his  death  the  king-™™"». 
dora  fell  under  the  power  of  ufurpers  or  weak  and  ^m  ((j(r„ " 
wicked  monarchs.  A  number  of  ccmpetitors  con-  flgns. 
ftantly  appeared  for  the  throne  ;  and  thefe  by  tiums 
called  in  to  their  alTiftance  the  Thracians,  lUyrians, 
Theflalians,  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Thebes.  Eardyllis,  an  adllve  and  daring  chief, 
who,  from  being  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  had  be- 
come fovereign  of  the  Illyrlans,  entered  Macedon  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  depofed  Amyntas  II.  the 
father  of  Philip,  and  fet  up  in  his  place  one  Argoeus, 
who  confented  to  become  tributary  to  the  lllyrians. 
Another  candidate  for  the  throne,  named  Paufanias, 
ivas  fupported  by  the  Thracians ;  but,  by  the  alfiftance 
of  the  Theflalians  and  Olynthians,  Amyntas  was  ena- 
bled to  re  fume  the  government.  Aiter  his  relloratlon, 
however,  the  Olynthians  refufed  to  deliver  up  feveral 
places  of  importance  belonging  to  Macedon  which  A- 
myntas  had  either  intrufted  to  their  care,  or  which  they 
had  taken  from  his  antagonift.  Amyntas  complained  \y.,f  ^yj^j, 
to  Sparta  ;  and  that  republic,  which  had  already  form- the  Olyii. 
ed  fchemes  of  very  extenfive  ambhion,  fo  readily  com-thians. 
Iilied  with  the  requeft,  that  it  was  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  proceeded  .f^rom  Spartan  eniilTaries  lent  into  Mace- 
donia. They  pretended  indeed  to  hefitate  a  little,  and 
to  take  time  to  deliberate  on  the  army  which  ou;^ht  to 
be  raifed  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  Cleigenes,  the  principal 
ambaffador,  reprefented  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  troops  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  ready  were  ordered  to  take  the  field 
without  delay.  Two  thoufand  Spartans,  under  the 
command 
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Maredon.  command  of  Eudamidas,  were  ordered  into  Micedun, 
*"~>~~^  while  a  powerful  reinforcement  under  the  command 
of  P  oebidas,  brother  to  the  general,  was  ordered  to 
foUoiv  him  as  foon  as  polTible.  By  accident,  Phcebidas 
and  his  auxiliaries  were  detained  till  the  feafon  for  ac- 
tion was  oaffcd  ;  but  Eudamidas  with  his  fmall  array 
performed  very  elTfnti;il  lervice.  The  appearance  of  a 
Spar:an  army  at  once  encouraged  the  lubjeCis  and  allies 
of  the  Olynthians  to  revolt ;  and  the  city  of  Potidsa, 
a  place  ot  great  importance  in  the  illhmus  of  Pallene, 
funendered  foon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country.  Be- 
ing too  much  elated  with  his  fuccefs.  however,  Euda- 
midas approached  fo  near  the  city  of  Ofynthu?,  that  he 
was  unexpefledly  attacked,  defeated,  and  killed,  in  a 
fally  of  the  citizens.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Teleutias 
the  rother  of  Agefilaus,  who  had  under  his  command 
a  body  of  10,030  men,  and  was  farther  allilled  by  A- 
myntas  king  of  Macedon,  and  Derda^  his  brother,  the 
governor  or  fovereign  of  the  molt  wellerlv  province  of 
Macedon,  which  abounded  in  cavalry.  By  thefe  for- 
midable enemies  the  Olynthians  were  defeated  in  a 
number  of  battles,  obliged  to  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  their 
city,  and  prevented  from  cultivating  their  territory  ;  on 
which  Teleutias  advanced  with  his  whole  forces  to  in- 
vert the  city  itfelf.  His  exceffivc  eagernefs  to  deftroy 
Ills  enemies  proved  his  ruin.  A  body  of  O'ynthian 
hcrfe  had  the  boldnefs  to  pafs  the  river  Amnias  in  fight 
of  the  allied  army,  though  fo  much  fuperior  in  number. 
Teleutias  ordered  his  targeteers  to  attack  them,  the 
Oiynthians,  having  retreated  acrofs  the  river,  were 
clofely  purfued  by  the  Lacedemonians,  great  part  of 
whom  alfo  pafled  the  river  ;  but  the  Olynthians  I'ud- 
denly  turned  upon  them,  killed  upwards  of  lOO,  with 
Tlemonidas  their  leader.  Teleutias,  exafperated  at  this 
difafter,  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  targeteers  and 
cavalry  to  purfue  •,  while  he  himfelf  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  heavy-armed  foot  with  fuch  celerity  that 
they  began  to  fall  into  diforder.  The  Olynthians  al- 
lowed them  to  proceed,  and  the  Lacedemonians  very 
imprudently  advanced  jull  under  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  the  city.  The  townfmen  then  mounted  the 
walls,  and  difcharged  upon  thera  a  lliov>-er  of  darts,  ar- 
rows, and  other  milTile  weapons,  while  the  flower  of  the 
O'ynthian  troops,  who  had  been  purpofely  polfed  be- 
hind the  gates,  fallied  forth  and  attacked  them  with 
great  violence.  Teleutias,  attempting  to  rally  his  men, 
was  (lain  in  theiirft  onfet  ;  the  Spartans  who  attended 
him  were 'defeated,  and  the  whole  army  at  laft  difperfed 
with  great  flqughter,  and  obliged  to  llielter  themfelves  in 
ihetowns  of  Acanthus,  Apollonia,  Spartolus,and  Potidcta. 

The  Spartans,  undifmayed  by  this  terrible  difafter, 
next  fent  their  king  Agefipolis  with  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement into  IViacedon.  His  prefence  greatly  raifed 
the  fpiri's  of  the  Lacedemonian  alb'es,  and  his  rapid  fuc- 
cefs feemed  to  promife  a  fpeedy  termination  to  the  war, 
when  he  himfelf  died  of  a  calenture.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  the  throne  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  and  in  the 
conjmand  of  the  army  by  Polybiades  an  experienced 
general,  who  likewife  brought  along  with  him  a  power- 
ful reinforcement.  Olynthus  was  now  completely 
blocked  up  by  land,  while  a  fquadron  of  Lacede- 
monian galleys  blocked  up  the  neighbouring  harbour 
of  Myceberna.  The  Olynthians,  however,  held  out 
for  nine  or  ten  r;  onths,  but  at  laft  were  obliged  to  fub- 
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mit  on  very  humiliating  conditions.     They  formally  re-  Mactdon. 
nounced  all  claim   to   the   dominion  of  Chalcis ;  they  """^ 
ceded  the  Macedonian  cities  to  tlieir  ancient  governor  ;  Oj^  'J, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  Amyntas  left  the  city  of  jE- ihi.ins  obli- 
gKa  or  Edefla,  where  till  now  he   had   held   his   royal  st<Uo  fub- 
relidence,  and  fixed  it  at  Pella,  a  city  of  great  ftrength""''- 
and  beauty,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  which,  together  n^!]j^„jjg 
with  a  plain  of  confiderable  extent,  was   defended   by  t|,c  capital 
impaffablc  moraifcs,   and   by  the  rivers  Axius  and  Ly-oi'Macc- 
dias.      It   was   diftant   about  15  miles  from  the  .(Egean ''""• 
fea,  with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of  the  above- 
mentioned   rivers.      It   was   originally    founded   by  the 
Greeks,  who  had  lately  conquered  and  peopled  it ;  but 
in  confequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  Olynthus,  it  now 
became  the  capital  of  Macedon,  and  continued  ever  af- 
ter to  be  fo. 

Amyntas,   thus    fully  eftabliflied  in    his   dominion^, 
continued  to    enjoy  tranquillity  during  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life.     The  reign  of  his   fon   Alexander  was 
(hort,   and  difturbed    by    invafions    of    the     Illyrians  ; 
from  whom  he  was  obliged  to   purchafe  a    peace.     He 
left    behind   him  two   brothers,    Prrdiccas  and   Philip,        i; 
both  very  young  ;  fo  that  Paufanias  again  found  means  Paufanias 
to  uiurp  the  throne,  being   fu}iported  not  only   by  the '■''"'i'^ '''^ 
Thracians,  but  a  confiderable   number  of  Greek  raer-**""""' 
canaries,  as  vs'ell  as  a  powerful   party  in   Macedon  it- 
felf.      In  this    critical  junfture,    however,    Iphicrates 
the  Athenian  happening  to  be  on  an  expedition  to  Am- 
phipolis,    was    addrefled    by    Eurydice    the    widow    of 
Amyntas,  fo  warmly  in  behalf  of  her  two   fons,  whom 
the  prefented  to  him,  that  he  interefted  him.lelf  in  their 
behalf,    and    got   Perdiccas  the    eldell    eftablillied    on 
the    throne.       He    was    induced  alfo  to  this  piece  of 
generofity  by  the    kindnefs   which   Eurydice  and    her 
hulband  had   formerly  (hown  to  him.felf ;  and  he  like- 
wife  faw  the  advantages  which  muft  enfue  to  his  coun-         js 
try   from    a    connexion  with   Macedon.       During  thePto'emy 
minority  of  the  young  prince,    however,    his    brother  ^'^i''"'*^' '"^ 
Ptolemy,  who  was  his  guardian,  openly  afplred  to  thg ''"^  «1^<">«' 
throne  ;    but  he  was  depofed    by   the  Theban  general 
Pelopidas,  who  reinlfated  Perdiccas  in   his  dominions  ; 
and  in  order  to  fecure,  in  the   moft  effeclual  manner, 
the  dependence  of  Macedon  upon  Thebes,  carried  along 
with  him  thirty   Macedonian  youths   as  hoftages ;  and 
among  them  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  the   king. 
Perdiccas  now,  elated  by  the  proteclion  of  fuch  power- 
ful allies,  forgot  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians,  and  even 
di'p  jted  with  them  the  right  to  the  city  of  Amphipolis, 
which  had  been  decreed  to  them  by  the  general  coun- 
cil of  Greece,  but  which  his  oppofition  rendered  irapof- 
fible  for  them  to  recover.      In  confequence  of  the  truft 
he  put  in  thefe  new  allies,  alfo,  it  is   probable   that  iio 
re*"ufed  to  Bardyllis  the  lUyrian  the   tribute   which   the 
Macedonians  had  been  obliged  to  pay  him  ;  which  oc-        17 
cafioned  a  war  with   that   nation.      In   this   contell  tte ''^^ '^'"''^ 
Macedonians  were   defeated  with  the  lofs  of  40CO  nien,~"!'V*    j 
Perdiccas  himfelf  being  taken  prifoner,  and  dying  foon  thdr  king 
after  of  his  wounds.  ki,  i.i  by 

The  kingdom  was  now  left  in  the  mod  deplorable '"= '^b'"- 
ftatc.  Amyntas,  the  proper  heir  to  the  throne,  wtis  "'^* 
an  infant ;  the  Thebans,  in  whom  Perdiccas  had  placed 
fo  much  confidence,  were  deprived  of  the  fovcreignty 
of  Greece  ;  the  Athenians,  juftly  provoked  at  the  un- 
grateful behaviour  of  the  I-it.  monarch,  fliowcd  a  hof- 
Pp  lile 
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J™-  tile  dilpofition  ;  the  Illyrians  ravaged  the  uefl,  and  the 
Picoiiiaiis  the  north  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Thra- 
cians  Hill  fupported  the  caufe  of  Paufanias,  and  propofed 
to  fend  hira  into  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  niinierous 
army  j  while  Argccus,  the  former  rival  of  Amyntas, 
renewed  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne,  and  by  flattering 
the  Athenians  with  the  hopes  of  recovering  Amphipo- 
lis,  eafily  induced  them  to  fupport  his  claims  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  they  fitted  out  a  fleet,  having  on 
board  30:0  heavy-armed  foldiers,  v.hich  they   fent  to 

;        the  coaft  of  Macedon. 

sr-         Philip,  the  late  king's  brother,  no  fooner  heard  of 

iMa-j^Js  defeat  and  death,  than  he  fet  out  privately  from 
Thebes;  and  on  his  arrival  in  IMacedon  found  matters 
in  the  fituation  we  have  juft  now  defcribed.  Fired 
with  an  infatiable  ambition,  it  is  very  probable  that 
from  the  very  firft  moment  he  had  refolved  to  feize 
the  kingdom  for  himfelf ;  yet  It  was  necefiary  at  firft 
to  pretend  that  he  aflumed  the  throne  only  to  prefeive 
it  for  his  nephew.  Philip,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, was  carried  off  as  a  hoftage  by  Pelopidas, 
but  for  a  long  time  part  had  rems-ined  In  fuch  obfcurl- 
fy,  that  hlftorians  difagree  as  to  his  place  of  refidence  ; 
fome  placing  him  in  Thebes,  and  others  in  Macedon. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  from  the  age  of  15  he  had 
been  very  much  in  the  family  of  Epaiainondas,  from 
whofe  leflbns  he  could  not  but  derive  the  greateft  emo- 
lument. It  is  probable  alfo  that  he  attended  this  cele- 
brated general  in  many  of  his  expeditions ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that,  with  an  attendance  fuitable  to  his  rank, 
he  vifitcd  ilioll  of  the  principal  republics,  and  (howed 
an  attention  to  their  inftitulicns,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, far  fuperior  to  his  yesif.  Having  eafy  accefs  to 
whomfoever  he  pleafed,  he  cultivated  the  friendlhip  of 
the  firft  people  in  Greece.  Even  In  Athens,  where  no 
good  will  fubiifted  with  Macedon,  the  philofophers 
Plato,  Ifocrates,  and  Ariftotle,  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance :  and  the  connexion  he  formed  with  the  principal 
leaders  of  that  republic  in  the  early  period  of  his  life, 
no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  the  accomplifliment  of 
the  defigns  in  which  he  afterwards  proved  lb  fuccefsful. 
His  appearance  in  Macedon  Inllantly  changed  the  face 
of  affairs  :  the  Macedonian  army,  though  defeated,  v.as 
not  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  the  remainder  of  them  fe- 
cured  themfelves  in  the  fortrcffes  which  had  been  built 
by  Archelaus.  There  were  alfo  confiderable  garrifons 
in  the  fortreffes,  and  walled  towns  fcattered  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  Illyrians,  who  had  made  war  only 
for  the  fake  of  plunder,  foon  returned  home  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  vlftory.  His  other  enemies,  the  Thra- 
clans  and  Poeonians,  were  much  lefs  formidable  than 
the  Illyrians,  being  ftill  in  a  very  rude  and  uncivilized 
ftate,  Incapable  of  uniting  under  one  head  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  bring  any  formidable  army  into  the  field. 
While  the  Illyrians  therefore  gave  up  the  campaign 
through  mere  caprice  and  unfteadinefs,  Philip  hlmfelf 
applied  to  the  Paeonlans,  and  by  fair  promlfes  and  flat- 
tery prevailed  upon  them  to  defift.  The  king  of  Thrace, 
by  means  of  a  fum  of  money,  was  eafily  prevailed  upon 
to  abandon  the  caufe  of  Paufanias  ;  fo  that  Philip,  freed 
from  thcfe  barbarians,  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  oppofe 
the  Athenians,  who  fupported  Argoeus,  and  threatened 
a  very  formidable  invafion. 

nic    appearance  of  the  Athenian  fleet  before  Me- 
tbcne,  with  that  of  Argaus  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
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army  in  Pieria,  filled   the  whole  countiy  with  confter-  Macedoa, 
nation  ;  and  Philip,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in        ,»   - 
talents    ncccffary  to  recommend   hirafelf  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  people,  took  the   opportunity   of  getting        jg 
Amyntas    fet    afide,    and    himfelf  declared  king;    for  Takes  up. 
which  indeed  the  danger  of  the  times  afforded  a  very o" '"rath 
plaufible  pretext.      Argaeus,  in  the  mean  time,  advan-'"^""S"' 
ced  with   his   Athenian  allies  towards  Edtffu  or  /Ege, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the    Macedonian  empire,  where 
he  hoped  to  have  been  amicably  received  ;  but  finding 
the  gates  flmt  againft  him,  he  returned  back   to   ]\Ie-        it 
thone.      Philip  haraffed  him  In  his  retreat,  cutting  off P^,f«''"s »» 
great  numbers  of  his    men,    and    afterwards    defeated 
him  in  a  general  engagement  •,  In  which    Ar^^teus  him-ej. 
felf,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  was  cut  in  pieces,  and 
all  the  reft  taken  prifoners. 

This  firft  inflance  of  fuccefs  contributed  greatly  to 
raife  the  fpirits  of  Philip's  party  ;  and  he  himfelf  took        jj 
care  to  improve  it  in  the  beft  manner  poffible.     Hav- Philip's po 
Ing  taken  a  great   number  of  prifoners,  both  Macedo-*'"'^  "^.^*" 
nians  and  Athenians,  he  determined,  by   his  freatment '  ^j^^^ ' 
of   them,   to    ingratiate     himfelf    with     both     parties. 
The  former  were   called  into  his  prefence,  and,  after 
a  gentle  reprimand,    admitted  to  fwear  allegiance    to 
him  ;  after  which  they  were  diftributed    through    the 
army  :  the   Athenians  were  entertained  at    his    table, 
difmiffed   without   ranfom,  and  their  baggage  reftored. 
The  prifoners  were  juft  allowed  time  to  return  to  their 
native  city  and  to  fpread  abroad  the  news  of  Philip's 
generofity,    when  they  were    followed  by  arabalTadors        .. 
from  Macedon  with  propcfals  for  peace.     As  he  knevvRenoum.; 
that  the  lofs  of  Amphipolis  had  greatly  irritated  them,  his  Hgl.t  t- 
he  now  thought    proper  to   renounce    his  jurifdiflion  -'^n'P'i'P"- 
over  that  city  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  declared   free  '^' 
and  independent,  and  fubjccl  only  to  the   government 
of  its  own  free  and   equitable   laws.     This  artful  con- 
dutT:,  together  with  his  kind  treatment  of  the  prifoners, 
fo  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  that  they 
confented  to  the  renew'al  of  a  treaty  which  had  formerly 
fubfifted  between  them  and  his  father  Amyntas.     Thus 
he  found  means  to  remove  all  jealoufy  ef  his  ambition 
or  the  fchemes  he  might  afterwards  undertake  to  their 
prejudice  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  to  induce   them  to 
engage  in  a  ruinous  war  with  their  allies,  which  occu- 
pied their  attention  until  Philip  had  an   opportunity  of 
getting  his  matters  fo  well  eftabllllied  that  it  was  irapof- 
fible  to  overthrow  them. 

The  new  king  being  thus  left   at  liberty  to  regulate  Rcduccsth- 
his  domeftic  concerns,  began  to  circumfcribe  the  power  powerofthe 
of  his  chiefs  and  nobles;  who,  efpecially  in  the  more  ""'■'''"?■ 
remote  provinces,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  kings  of    IMacedon  ;    fometimes,    even    in 
times  of  public  calamity,  throwing  off  their  allegiance 
altogether,  and  afluming  an   independent    government        2- 
over  confiderable  tracls   of   country.       To  counteraft  Choolcs  a 
the  ambition    of  thefe  chiefs,   Philip  chufe  a  body  of""'"'""'' 
the  braveft  Macedonian  youths,  whom  he  entertained '^,|^'^^^"*^jj 
at  his  own  table,  and  honoured  with  many  telVimonies  Jj,^  i,fs  com. 
of  his  frlendfliip,  giving  them   the   title  of  his  com/>a- p^raeve. 
iiions,  and  allowing  them  conrtanlly  to  attend  him  in 
war  and  hunting.     Their  intiniixy  with  the  fovereign, 
which  was  confidered  as  an  indication  of  their  merit, 
obliged  them  to  fuperior  diligence  in  all  the  fevcre  du- 
ties of  military  dlfcipline ;    and    the    young    nobility, 
eager  to  participate  fuch  high  honours,  vied  with  each 
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■  ot1;cr  in  ihtir  endeavours  to  gain  admitlisa  into  this 
'  diilinguiiaed  order  ;  ib  that  while  on  the  one  hand  they 
fcrvsd  as  hoftages,  on  the  other  they  formed  an  ufeful 
Lminary  for  future  generals,  by  whom  both  Philip  and 
Alexander  were  afterwards  greatly  adifted  in  their  con- 
quefts. 

■  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  all  the  Roman  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  hirtory  of  Greece,  affert  that  Phi- 
.  lip,  in  the  firlt  year  of  his  reign,  inflituted  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  j  a  body  of  6oco  men  armed  with 
fhort  fwords  fitted  either  for  cutting  or  [tabbing,  hav- 
ing alio  flrong  bucklers  four  feet  long  and  two  and  a 
half  broad,  and  pikes  1 4  feet  long;  ufually  marching 
16  m:n  deep.  But  this  opinion  is  controverted  by 
others.  Dr  Gillies  fuppofcs  that  the  opinion  had 
arifen  frsni  the  Romans  meeting  with  the  phalanx  in 
its  moft  complete  form  in  INIacedon  ;  and  as  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  Greece  and  Macedon  pretty 
nearly  at  the  fame  lime,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
fupp^fe  thnt  it  had  been  invented  among  the  ?.Iicedo- 
nians.  The  phalanx,  he  fays,  is  nothing  ditlerent 
from  the  armour  and  arrangement  which  had  alivays 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  Philip  adopt- 
ed in  their  molt  perfect  form  ;  "  nor  is  there  reaf^n 
(fays  he)  to  think  that  a  prince,  who  knew  the  dan- 
ger of  changing  what  the  experience  of  ages  had  ap- 
proved, made  any  alteration  in  the  weapons  or  tactics 
of  that  people.  The  improvement  in  the  counter- 
march, to  vvhlch  Philip  gave  the  appearance  of  advan- 
cing inftead  of  retreating,  mentioned  by  JEl'mn  in  his 
Tactics,  cap.  xxviii.  was  borrowed,  as  this  author  tells 
us,  from  the  Lacedemonians.  If  Philip  increafed  the  pha- 
lanx, ufually  lefs  numerous,  to  6000  men,  this  was  far 
from  an  improvement ;  and  the  latter  kings  of  Mace- 
don, who  fwelied  it  to  16,000,  only  rendered  that  or- 
der of  battle  more  unwieldy  and  inconvenient."  Inftead 
of  this,  Philip,  according  to  our  author,  employed  him- 
felf  in  procuring  arms,  horfes,  and  other  neceifary  ma- 
terials for  war  ;  and  in  introducing  a  more  fevere  and 
exaft  military  difcipline  than  had  formerly  been  known 
in  Macedon. 

While  the  king  thus  took  the  beft  methods  to  ren- 
der himfelf  fecure  at  home  and  formidable  abroad,  the 
Pafonians  again  began  to  make  incurfions  into  the 
kingdom.  The  death  of  Agis  their  king,  he. .ever, 
ivho  was  a  man  of  great  military  {kill,  deprived  them 
alraoft  of  every  power  of  refiftance  when  they  ^vere 
attacked.  Philip,  of  confequence,  overran  their  coun- 
try with  little  oppoiition,  and  reduced  them  to  the  (late 
of  tributaries  to  Macedon.  No  fooner  was  this  accom- 
pliftied,  than  he  undertook  a  winter's  campaign  againft 
the  Illyrians,  who  had  long  been  the  natural  enemies 
of  Macedon.  They  had  now  extended  their  territory 
to  the  ea;t  ;  by  which  means  the  Macedonians  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  harbours  on  the  coafl  of  the  Adriatic. 
This  was  a  grievance  to  Philip,  who  feems  early  to 
liave  meditated  the  raifing  of  a  naval  power  ;  neither 
could  he  hope  to  be  in  fafety,  fliould  the  kingdom  be 
left  open  to  the  incurfions  of  a  barbarous  enesiy ;  for 
which  reafons  he  determined  at  once  to  humble  thofe 
enemies  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  (liould  no  longer  be 
in  a  fituation  to  give  him  any  diflurbance.  After  an 
intffeflual  negociation,  he  was  met  by  Bardyllis  at  the 
head  of  a  confideraWe  body  of  infantry,  but  with  only 
400  horfe.     They  made  a  gallant  leliltance  for  forae 
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time  ;  but  being  un.ible  to  cope  with  fuch  a  (kilful  ge-  Macoj.m 
neral  as    Philip,  they   were   defeated   with   the   lufs  of  ~~v— 
7000  men,  among  whom  was  their  leader   Bardyllis, 
who  fell  at  the  age  of  90.  ,; 

By  this  difafter  the  Illyrians  were  fo  much  di(lieart-Tiuy  .-.re 
cned,  that  they  fent  ambalTadors  to  Philip,  humbly  ^i'^cd  to 
begging  for  peace  on  any  terms.  The  conqueror' 
granted  them  the  fame  conditions  which  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  the  Pa;onians,  viz.  the  becoming  tributary, 
and  yielding  up  to  him  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
country.  That  part  of  it  which  lay  to  the  eaitw.ird 
of  a  lake  named  Lychnidus  he  annexed  to  Macedon; 
and  probably  built  a  town  and  lettled  a  colony  there  ; 
the  country  being  fertile,  and  the  lake  abounding  with 
many  kinds  of  flili  highly  eftecmed  by  the  ancients. 
This  to^vn  and  lake  were  about  50  miles  diilant  fiom 
the  Ionian  fea  ;  and  fuch  was  the  afcendancy  which  the 
arms  and  policy  of  Philip  acquired  over  his  neighbours, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  intermediate" difiricl  foon 
adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  their  conquerors  ; 
and  their  territory,  hitherto  vnconnefled  with  any  fo- 
reign power,  funk  into  fuch  abfolute  d'  p?i'dcnce  upon 
Macedon,  that  many  ar.cient  geographers  fuppofcd  it  to 
be  a  province  of  th.at  country.  29 

Philip  had  no  fooner  reduced  the  Illyrians,  than  he^i^i;''".* 
began  to  put  in  execution  greater  dellgns  than  any  he''"^'"'^'^ 
had  yet  attempted.  Tiie  rich  coafls  to  the  fouthward 
of  Macedon,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  prcfented 
a  ftrong  temptation  to  his  ambition  and  avarice.  The 
confederacy  of  O'ynthus,  after  having  thrown  oIT  the 
yoke  of  Sparta,  was  become  more  powerful  than  ever, 
and  could  fend  into  the  field  an  army  of  1  o,oco  heavy 
armed  troops,  beiides  a  number  of  cavalry  in  propor- 
tion, Mofl  of  the  towns  in  Chalcidice  were  become 
its  allies  or  fubjedts  ;  fo  that  this  populous  a:id  wealthy 
province,  together  with  Pangaeus  on  the  right  and 
Pieria  on  the  left,  of  both  which  the  cities  were  ei- 
ther independent  or  fubject  to  the  Athenians,  formed 
a  barrier  not  only  futticient  to  guard  againft  any  in- 
curfions of  the  Macedonians,  but  which  was  even  for-  -j, 
midable  to  them.  But  though  Philip  was  fenfible  P!a:i.M>ie 
enough  of  the  importance  of  thofe  places,  he  ccrifi.conqueit 
dered  the  conqucft  of  Amphipolis  as  more  necefiary  "'^""P*^" 
at  the  prcfent  time.  By  the  poSeflion  of  this  place'*'' 
Macedon  would  be  connefted  with  the  fea,  and  would 
be  fecured  in  many  commercial  advantages,  which 
could  not  but  contribute  greatly  to  the  profperity  of 
the  kingdom  at  large  ;  a  road  was  likcwile  opened  to 
the  woods  and  mines  of  Panga;us,  the  former  of  which 
were  Co  neceffary  to  the  raifing  of  a  naval  power,  and 
the  latter  for  the  eftablilhmcnt  of  a  proper  military 
force.  1'hls  city  had  indeed  been  declared  indepen- 
dent by  Philip  himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ; 
but  this  was  only  to  prevent  a  rupture  with  the  Athe- 
nians, who  (till  aflerted  their  right  to  it  as  an  ancient 
colony  ;  though,  by  reafon  of  the  perfidy  of  Chari- 
demus,  a  native  of  Eubcea,  they  had  hitherto  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  recover  it.  The  Araphipolitans, 
however,  having  once  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty, 
prepared  to  maintain  themfelves  in  their  independence. 
In  the  mean  time  the  hoilile  defigns  of  Philip,  which 
all  his  precaution  had  not  been  able  to  conceal,  alarm- 
ed the  inhabitants  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Olynthians  By  them  they  were  readily  received  in- 
Pp  C  to 
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to  tiie  confederacy  ;  and,  triillJng  to  the  ftiengtli  of 
their  new  allies,  behaved  in  luch  an  infolent  manner 
to  Philip,  that  he  was  not  long  of  finding  a  fpecious 
pretext  for  hoflility  ;  at  which  the  Olynthians,  great- 
ly alarn-ed,  fent  ambaff?.dors  to  Athens,  requelHng 
their  alTillance  againft  luch  a  powerful  enemy.  Philip, 
however,  jullly  alarmed  at  fuch  a  formidable  conrpi- 
racy,    le;.t    agents    to    Athens,    with    fuch    expedition 
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P'hilipllill  proceeded  in  the  fame  cautious  and  poli- 
tic manner  in  which  he  had  begun.  Though  tlie  ob- 
ftinate  defence  of  the  Amphipolitans  might  have  fur- 
nillicd  a  pretence  for  feverity,  he  contented  himlelf 
with  baniQiing  a  few  of  the  popular  leaders  from  whom 
he    had    moll   caufe  to  dread  oppoiition,    treating  the 


that  they  arrived  there  before  any  thing  could  be  con-  relf  of  the  inhabitants  with  all  manner  of  clemency  ; 
eluded  \%ith  the  Olynthian  deputies.  Having  gained  but  took  care  to  add  Amphipolis  to  his  own  domi- 
over  the  popular  leaders  and  orators,  he  deceived  and  nions,  from  which  he  was  determined  that  it  never 
flattered  the  magiftrates  and  fenate  in  fuch  an  attful  fliould  be  feparated,  notwithftanding  the  promifes  he 
manner,  that  a  iiegociation  was  inlUntly  fet  on  foot,  had  made  to  the  Athenians.  Finding  that  it  was^  not 
by  which  Philip  enga;i:,ed  to  conquer  Amphipolis  for  his  intereft  at  this  time  to  fall  out  with  the  Olynthians, 
the  Athenians,  upon  condition  that  they  furrendered  he  cultivated  the  friendifiip  of  that  republic  u-ith  great 
to  him  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Pydna,  a  place  which  affiduity  ;  took  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidxa, 
he  reprefented  as  of  much  kfs  importance  to  them  ; 
prcmiling  alfo  to  confer  upon  them  many  other  ad- 
vantages, v.hich,  however,  he  did  not  fpecify  at  that 
time.  Thus  the  Athenians,  deceived  by  the  perfidy 
of  their  own  magiftrates,  elated  with  the  hopes  of  re 


which  he  readily  yielded  to  the  Olynthians,  though 
they  had  given  him  but  little  alTifiance  in  the  redudion 
of  thefe  places.  Potidtea  had  been  garrifoned  by  the 
Athenians  ;  and  them  the  artful  king  fent  back  with- 
out ranfora,  lamenting  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs  which 


covering   Am-.hipolis,    and    outwitted  by  the  fuperior      obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  oppofe  their 
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policy  of  Philip,  rejeded  with  difdain  the  pi 
the  Olynthians. 

Tlie  -ambafladors  of  Olynthus  returned  home  highly 
dlfgulled  with  the  reception  they  had  met  with  ;  but 
had  fcarce  time  to  communicate  the  news  to  their  coun- 
trymen, when  the  ambafladors  of  Philip  arrived  at  O- 
Ivnthus.  He  pretended  to  condole  with  them  on  the 
affront  they  had  received  at  Athens  ;  but  teftified  his 
furprife  that  they  ihculd  court  the  atTillance  of  that  dif- 
tant  and  haughty  republic,  when  they  could  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Macedon,  tvhich 
willied  for  nothing  more  than  to  enter  into  equal  and 
lading  engagements  with  their  confederacy.  As  a  proof 
of  his  moderation  and  fmcerity,  he  offered  to  put  them 
in  polfelfion  of  Anthemus,  an  important  town  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  which  the  Macedonians  had  long 
claimed  the  jurifdiflion,  making  many  o^her  fair  pro- 
mifes ;  and  among  the  reft,  that  he  would  reduce  for 
them  the  cities  of  Pjdna  and  Potidaea,  which  he  chofe 
rather  to  fee  in  dependence  on  Olynthus  than  Athens. 
Thus  he  prevailed  upon  the  Olynthians  not  only  to 
abandon  Amphipolis,  but  to  alTift  him  with  all  their 
power  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

Philip  now  loll  no  time  in  executing  his  purpofes  on 
Amphipolis  ;  and  prelTed  the  city  fo  clofely,  that  the 
people  were  glad  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  relief. 
Accordingly  they  defpatched  two  of  their  moll  eminent 
citizens,  Hierax  and  Stratocles,  to  reprefent  the  dan- 
ger of  an  alliance  betwixt  Philip  and  the  Olynthians, 
and  to  profefs  their  forrow  for  having  fo  deeply  offend- 
ed the  parent  flate.  This  reprefentation  had  fuch  an 
effeft,  that  though  the  Athenians  were  then  deeply 
engaged  in  the  Social  war,  they  would  probably  have 
paid  fome  attention  to  the  Amphipolitans,  had  not  Phi- 
lip taken  care  to  fend  them  a  letter  with  fre(li  affuran- 
ces  of  friendiliip,  acknowledging  their  right  to  Amphi- 
polis, and  which  he  hoped  fliortly  to  put  into  their 
hands  in  terms  of  his  recent  agreement.  By  thefe  fpe- 
cious pretences  the  Athenians  were  perfuaded  to  pay  as 
little  regard  to  the  deputies  of  the  Amphipolitans  as 
5  they  had  already -done    to  thofe  of  the   Olynthians 


flers  of  republic.  Though  this  was  rather  too  grofs,  the  A- 
thenians  at  prefent  were  fo  much  engaged  with  the  So- 
cial war,  that  they  had  not  leilure  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  other  nations.  Philip  made  the  belt  ufe  of  his  t-me, 
and  next  projefted  the  conqueft  of  the  gold  mines  of  33 
Thrace.  That  rich  and  fertile  country  was  now  held  Makes  him- 
by  one  Cotys,  a  prince  of  fuch  weak  intelleftual  facul-'e'f  ">»"" 
ties,  that  the  fuperllition  of  the  Greeks,  into  "hich™j'^^^° 
he  was  newly  initiated,  had  almoft  entirely  iubverted  ihrace. 
his  reafon  ;  and  he  wandered  about  in  queft  of  the 
goddefs  Minerva,  with  whom  he  fancied  himfelf  in 
love.  The  invafion  of  the  Macedonians,  however, 
awaked  him  from  his  reverie  ;  and  Cotys,  finding  him- 
felf deflitute  of  other  means  of  oppofition,  attempted 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  by  a  letter.  To  this 
Philip  paid  no  regard  :  the  Thracians  were  inflantly 
expelled  from  their  poffeflions  at  Crenidae,  where  there 
were  very  valuable  gold  mines.  Thefe  had  formerly 
been  worked  by  colonies  from  Thafos  and  Athens ;  but 
the  colonitts  had  long  fince  been  expelled  by  the  barba- 
rous Thracians,  who  knew  not  how  to  make  ule  of 
the  treafure  they  were  in  poffelTion  of.  Philip  took 
the  truuble  to  defcend  into  the  mines  himfelf,  in  order 
to  infpeft  the  works  ■,  and  having  caufed  them  to  be 
repaired,  planted  a  Macedonian  colony  at  Crenida;, 
beftoued  upon  it  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  drew 
annually  from  the  gold  mines  to  the  value  of  near 
1000  talents,  or  200, cool,  flerling  ;  an  immenle  fum 
in  thofe  days.  The  coins  ftruck  here  were  likewife  call- 
ed Philippi.  ^. 

Philip    having    obtained    this    valuable    acquifition,  Settles  tie 
next  took   upon   him  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Theffaly,  affairs  of 
where  every  thing  was  in    confuCon.       This    country  y^jV 
had  been  formerly  oppreffed  by   Alexander  tyrant   of|;'J^j)^j,„. 
Phera.: ;  after  whofe  death   three  others   appeared,  viz.tage. 
TiiTiphornus,  Pitholaus,  and  Lycophron,   the  brolhers- 
in  Inw  ot  Alexander,  who  had  likewile  murdered  him. 
By  the  united   efforts  of  the  Theffalians  and    Macedo- 
nians, however,  thefe  ufurpers  were   eafily  overthrown, 
and  effeiJlually  prevented  from  making  any  dillurbances 
for  the  future  ;  and  the  Theffalians,  out   of 


uture  ;  and  the  Theffalians,  out  of  a  millaken 
fo  that  the  city,  unable  to  defend  itfelf  alone  againft  fo      gratitude,  furrendered  to  Philip  all  the  revenues  arifing 
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from  tlieir  fairs  and  towns  of  commerce,  as  -.veil  as  all 
the  conveniences  of  their  harbours  and  (hipping  ;  a 
concelTion  which  Philip  took  care  to  fecure  in  the  moft 
effedual  manner. 

Having  now  not  only  eilablilhed  his  fovereignty  in 
tlie  molt  effedual  manner,  but  rendered  himCtlf  very 
powerful  and  formidable  to  his  neighbours,  Philip  de- 
termined to  enjoy  fome  repofe  from  his  fatigues.  Hav- 
ing formed  an  alliance  with  Arybbas  king  of  Epirus, 
he,  in  the  yenr  357  B.  C.  married  Olympias  the  fi- 
fler  of  that  prince  •,  a  match  thought  the  more  eligible, 
as  the  kings  ot  Epirus  were  fuppofed  to  be  defccnded 
from  iVchilles.  The  nuptials  were  folemnized  at  Pella 
«ith  great  pomp,  and  feveral  months  were  fpent 
in  Ihows  and  diverlions ;  during  which  Philip  Ihowed 
fuch  an  extreme  pronenefs  to  vice  of  every  kind,  as 
difgraced  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  and  moft 
probably  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  domeific  un- 
ha;ipinels.  So  much  was  this  behaviour  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch  taken  notice  of  by  the  neighbouring 
llates,  that  the  Pseonians  and  Illyrians  threw  off  the 
yoke,  engaging  in  their  fchemes  the  king  of  Thrace  : 
and  notw  ithrtanding  the  infane  ftate  of  that  prince,  their 
defigns  were  now  carried  on  with  more  judgement  than 
was  ufual  with  barbarians.  Philip,  however,  not- 
withftanding  his  dilTipation,  got  warning  of  his  dan- 
ger in  lufficient  time  to  prevent  the  bad  confequences 
which  might  have  cnfued  had  the  confederates  got 
time  to  bring  their  matters  to  a  proper  bearing.  Early 
in  the  fpring  356  he  took  the  field  with  the  dowpr  of 
the  Macedonian  troops.  Having  marched  in  perfon 
againft  the  P;eonians  and  Thracians,  he  defpatched 
Parmenio  his  beft  general  into  Illyria.  Both  enter- 
prifes  proved  fuccelsful  ;  and  v.hile  Philip  returned 
victorious  from.  Thrace,  he  received  an  account  of  the 
victory  gained  by  Paimenio  ;  a  fecond  meflenger  in- 
formed him  of  a  vidory  gained  by  his  chariot  at  the 
Olympic  games  ;  and  a  third,  that  Olympias  had  been 
delivered  of  a  fon  at  Pella.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Alexander,  to  whom  the  diviners  prophefied  the  highell 
profperity  and  gloiT,  as  being  born  in  fuch  aufpicious 
circumftances. 

A  ihort  time  after  the  birth  of  Alexander,  Philip 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle,  whom  he 
chofe  for  preceptor  to  his  young  fon.  The  letter  was 
written  with  great  brevity,  containing  only  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  Know  that  a  fon  is  born  to  us.  We 
thank  the  gods  not  fo  much  for  their  gift,  as  for 
beftowing  it  at  a  time  when  Arirtotle  lives.  We  af- 
fure  ourfelves  that  you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy 
of  his  father,  and  worthy  of  Macedon."  He  ne.xt 
fet  about  the  farther  enlargement  of  his  territories, 
which  were  already  very  confiderable.  Pxonia  was 
now  one  of  his  provinces  ;  on  the  eafl  his  dominions 
extended  to  the  lea  of  Thalbs,  and  on  the  wed  to 
the  lake  Lychnidus.  The  ThelTalians  were  in  effecl 
fubjtcl  to  his  jurifdiSion,  and  the  polTelfion  of  Ara- 
phipolis  had  fecured  him  many  commercial  advantat^es ; 
he  had  a  numerous  and  well-difciplincd  army,  with 
plentiful  refources  for  fupporting  fuch  an  armament, 
and  carrying  through  the  other  fchemes  fuggefted  by 
his  ambition  ;  though  his  deep  and  impenetrable  poli- 
cy rendered  him  more  truly  formidable  than  all  thefe 
put  together.  His  firft  fcheme  was  the  reduftion  of 
Olynthus,   the   moft    popubus  and  fertile  country  ou 
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the  borders  of   Macedon  ;    after    vyhich    his  nmbitlon  Maccdtm. 
prompted  him  to  acquire  the  fovereignty  of  all  Giecce.  "^~> 
To  accompHih  the  former,   he  had  hitherto  courted  the 
friendiiiip  of  the  Olynthians  by  every  polTible  method  ; 
and  without  letti'.ig    llip  any  opportunity  to   accomplilh 
the  latter,  he  depiivcd  the  Athenians  gradually  of  lieveral 
of  their  fettlcraents  in  Thrace  and  Macedon.     In  thefe 
depredations,    however,    he   took  care  always  to  give- 
fuch  appearance  of  juflice  to  his  actions,  that  his  an- 
tagonilfs,    who    had    fludied    the    matter    lefs  deeply, 
could  not  find  a  plaufible  pretext  for  engaging   in   war 
againtl  him,  even  when  he   had  openly  c  mmilted  ho- 
liilities  againft  them.     Philip  eafily  perceived  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Greeks  were  coming   to   a  crilis,  and  he 
determined   to  wait  the   event  of  their  mutual  dilTen-        .j 
iions.     That  event  did  not  difappolnt  his  hopes.     The  Account  of 
Phocians  had  violated  the  religion   of  thofe   days  in  a t'lf  I'hocian 
moll  extraordinary  manner  ;  thty  had  even  ploughed  up"*"^' 
the  lands  confecrated  to  Apollo  :    and   however  they 
might  pretend   to  excufe  thcmfelves   by  examples,   the 
Amphicfyons  fulminated  a  decree  againll  the  Phocians, 
commanding  the  facred  lands  to  be  laid  wafle,  and  im- 
pofing  an  heavy  fine  upon  the  community. 

By  this  decree  all  Greece  was  again  involved  in  the 
war  called  P/wcinn,  from  the  name  of  the  city  about 
which  it  commenced.  Philip  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  was  engaged  in  Thrace,  where  a  civil  war  had 
taken  place  among  the  fbns  of  Cotys  j  and  wherever 
Philip  interfered,  he  was  fure  to  make  matters  turn 
out  to  his  own  advantage.  His  encroachments  at 
length  became  fo  enormous,  that  Kerfobletes,  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  contending  princes,  agreed  to  cede- 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  to  the  Athenians ;  who . 
immediately  fent  Chares  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
armament  to  take  poffelTion  of  it.  In  this  expedition 
the  town  of  Seflos  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  inha- 
bitants cruelly  treated  by  Chares,  while  Philip  employ-  , 
ed  himfelf  in  the  fiege  of  Methone  in  Pieria.  This  city  Philip  lofes 
he  likewife  reduced  ;  but  the  king  loft  an  eye  at  the  liege  =>"  eye  at 
in  the  following  extraordinary  manner,  if  we  may  give ^'"^  ^^S*^  °'^ 
credit  to  fome  ancient  hillorians.  A  celebrated  archer,' 
named  After,  had,  it  feems,  offered  his  fervices  to  Phi- 
lip, being  reprefented  as  fuch  an  excellent  markfman, 
that  he  could  hit  the  fwifteft  bird  on  the  wing.  Phi- 
lip  replied,  that  he  would  be  of  excellent  ufe  if  they 
were  to  make  war  with  ftarlings.  After,  difgufted  with 
this  reception,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  with 
an  arrow  wounded  the  king  in  the  eye.  When  the 
weapon  was  extrafled,  it  was  found  to  have  on  it  the 
following  infcription  :  "  For  the  right  eye  of  Philip." 
The .  king  ordered  the  arrow  to  be  ftiot  back  again, 
with  another  infcription,  importing  that  he  would 
caufe  After  to  be  hanged  when  the  t(.>wn  was  taken. 
A  report  was  raifcd  after  Philip's  death,  that  he  had 
loft  his  eye  by  prying  too  narrowly  into  the  amours  of 
Olympias  and  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  which  the  vanity  of 
liis  fuccelfor  prompted  him  to  chcrifli,  as  his  flatterers 
had  probably  been  the  inver^ors  of  it. 

All  this  time  the  Pliocian  war  raged  with  the  great- 
eft  fury,  and   involved   in  it  all  the  ftates  of  Greece. 
Lycophron,  one  of  the  Theflalian  tyiants,  whom  Philip       44 
had   formerly  deprived    of   his    authority,    had    again  ?"'"?i'E™ 
found  means  to  rc-eftablilh  his  authority,  and  his  coun-^^.j,  q^q_ 
trymen  having  taken  part  with  the  Phocians,    Lyco-narchu-s 
phron  called  in  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  general  tothef'ho.ian 
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protect  liim  agsinft  the  po-.ver  of  Philip,  In'  whom  he 
was  fenrible  that  he  Tvould  (bon  be  attacked.  Tl.e  king 
accordingly  marched  into  Theffaly  with  a  confiderable 
army,  defeated  PhyaUus  t'lie  brother  of  Onomarchus, 
xvho'm  the  latter  had  fent  into  the  country  with  a  de- 
tachment of  7000  men.  After  this  he  befieged  and 
took  the  city  of  Pegafie,  driving  the  enemy  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Phocis.  Onomarchns  then  advanced 
with  the  vvhole  army,  and  Philip,  though] inferior  in 
numbers,  did  not  decline  the  enga<;ement.  The  Pho- 
cians  at  firft  gave  ground,  on  which  the  Macedonians 
purfiied,  hut  "in  good  order  ;  but  coming  near  a  pre- 
cipice, on  the  top  of  whitii  Onoraarchus  had  ported 
sa  detachment  of  foldiers,  the  latter  rolled  down  ftones 
and  fragments  of  the  rock  in  fiich  a  manner  as  did 
dreadful  execution,  and  threw  them  into  the  utmoft 
•diforder.  Philip,  however,  rallied  his  troops  with 
great  prefence  of  mind,  and  prevented  the  Phocians 
from  gaining  any  farther  advantage  than  they  had 
already  done;  faying,  as  he  drew  off  his  men,  that 
they  did  not  retreat  through  fear,  but  like  rams,  in 
order  to  flrike  with  the  greater  vigour.  Nor  was  he 
long  before  he  made  good  his  aflfertion  ;  for  having  re- 
cruited his  army  with  the  greateft  expedition,  he  re- 
turned into  Theffaly  at  the  head  of  20,000  foot  and 
i;oo  horfe,  where  he  was  met  by  Onomarchus.  The 
Macedonians  at  this  time  were  fuperior  in  number  to 
their  enemies  ;  and  Philip  moreover  took  care  to  re- 
mind them,  that  their  quarrel  was  that  of  heaven,  and 
that  their  enemies  had  been  guilty  of  facrilege,  by  pro- 
faning the  temple  of  Delphi.  That  they  might  be 
itill  more  animated  in  the  caufe,  he  put  crowns  of  laurel 
on  their  heads.  Thus  fired  by  cnthuiiafm,  and  having 
befides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Phocians  were 
altogether  unable  to  withftand  them.  They  threw  away 
their  arms  and  fled  towards  the  fea,  where  they  ex- 
pefted  to  have  been  relieved  by  Chares,  who,  with 
the  Athenian  fleet,  was  nigh  the  fliore  :  but  in  this 
they   were    difappointed,    for    he  made  no  attempt  to 


great   tem.ptation  to  Philip,    who  well  knew   how  to  Macedon 
value  the  importance  of  its  fi'.uation  both   «ilh  refpert         v-~" 
to  commerce  and  war  :   and  in  order   to  pave   the  way 
to    this    important    conqueU,    he   attacked  the  furtrels 
of  HerKura,  a  fmall    and  in  itfeli  unimportant  place, 
though,    by  reafon    of  its   neighbourhood    to    Eyzan-       43 
tium,    the    acquintion  was    valuable    to    Philip.     The -^  opporei 
Athenians,  however,  at  lad  began  to  perceive  the  de-'-' '''- ■^" 
figns   of    Piulip,    and  determined  to  counteract  them.  ^' 

For  this  purpofe  thty  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Olynthus  ;  and  having  warned  KerfAletes  of  his  dan- 
ger, they  ordered  a  powerful  lleet  to  the  defence  of 
the  ficra-um.  But  thefe  vigorous  meafiires  were  foon 
counterafled  by  the  report  of  Philip's  death,  which 
had  been  cccafioned  by  his  wound  at  Mthone,  and  a 
diftemper  arifmg  from  the  fatigues  he  had  afterwards 
undergone.  The  inconftant  Athenians  too  caSly  gave 
credit  to  this  report  j  and,  as  if  all  danger  had  been 
over^v.ith  his  death,  difcontinued  their  preparations, 
and  direfled  their  whole  attention  to  the  facred  war. 
■ — This  contell,  inflead  of  being  ended  by  the  death 
of  Onomarchus,  now  raged  with  double  fury.  Phy-Tc 
alius,  above  mentioned,  the  only  fur^aving  brother  oi^\ 
Onomarchus,  undertook  the  caufe  of  the  Phocians;  / 
and  his  affairs  becon:ing  every  day  more  and  more  del- 
perate,  he  undertook  the  mod  unaccountable  method 
of  retrieving  them  which  could  be  imagined  :  having 
converted  into  ready  money  the  mofl;  precious  mate- 
rials belonging  to  the  temple  at  Drlphi,  and  with  this 
treafure  doubled  the  pay  of  Lis  foldiers.  By  this  new 
piece  of  facrilege,  he  indeed  brought  many  adventu- 
rers to  his  ftandard,  though  he  cut  cii  all  hopes  of  mer- 
ry  for  himfelf  or  his  party  fhould  he  be  defeated. 
Having  the  aflitlance  of  1000  Lacedemonians,  ioco 
Acha^ans,  and  5000  Athenian  foot,  with  400  cavalry, 
he  was  ftill  enabled  to  make  a  very  formidable  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  Phocians  took  the  field  with  great  prc- 
fpect  of  fuccefs. 

Philip  now  thought  it  time   to  throw  off  the  mafkf': 
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fave  them.     Upwards  of  6000  periihed  in  the  field  of     entirely,  for  which  the  proceedings   of  the  Athenians, Sj^2"J^'^ 
battle  or  in  the  purfuit,  and  3000  were  taken   prifon-  ''     '    '      '    '    '  ''    ^'      '         ""      ■'     '  '' 

ers.  The  body  of  Onomarchus  being  found  among 
the  flain,  was  by  order  of  Philip  hung  upon  a  gibbet 
as  a  mark  of  infamy,  on  account  of  his  having  polluted 
the  temple  ;  the  bodies  of  the  reft  were  thro\vn  into  the 
fea,  as  being  all  partakers  of  the  fame  crime.  The 
fate  of  the  prifoners  is  not  known,  by  reafon  of  an  am- 
biguity in  a  fentence  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  may 
itnply  that  they  were  drowned,  though  it  does  not  ex- 
prefsly  fay  fo. 

After  this  viftory,  Philip  fet  about  the  fettlement 
of  Theffaly,  waiting  only  fir  an  opportunity  to  put 
in  execution  his  favourite  fcheme  of  invading  Greece. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  rejoiced  to  fee  the  ftates  weak- 
ening each  other  by  their  mutual  diffenfions ;  of  which 
he  never  failed  to  take  advantage  as  far  as  polTible. 
He  now,  however,  began  to  throw  off  the  mafli  with 
regard  to  the  Olynthians,  whom  he  had  long  deceived 
with  fair  promifes.  Having  detached  Kerfobletes  from 
the  intcreil  of  the  Athenians,  he  eflabl'lhcd  him  in 
the  fovcreignty  of  Thrace  ;  not  out  of  any  good  will, 
but  with  a  view  to  dellroy  him  whenever  a  proper  op- 
portunity offered.  Were  he  once  roffcffed  of  the 
the  way  to    Byraiitium 


dominions  of  that   prince, 

t-pea  to  him  J  the  poffeffion  of  whith  inuft  have  been  a      mcafurcs  to  countcraft  that  ambii 
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particularly  their  league  with  Olynthus,  furnlllied  him 
with  a  plaufible  pretext  ;  and  the  revenging  fuch  hor- 
rid facrilege  as  had  been  committed  at  Delphi  feemed 
to  gix'e  him  a  title  to  march  at  the  head  of  an  army 
into  Greece.  The  fupeiftilion  of  the  Greeks,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  bhnded  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  but 
they  could  eafily  perceive  that  Philip's  piety  was  a 
mere  pretence,  and  that  his  real  dcfign  was  to  invade 
and  conquer  the  whole  country.  'Ihe  Athenians  no 
fooner  heard  of  the  march  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
than  they  defpatched,  with  all  expedition,  a  ftrong 
guard  to  fecure  the  pals  of  Thermopylae  ;  fo  that  Phi-  <i 
lip  was  obliged  to  return  greatly  chagrined  and  dif- 1>  prevenj- 
appointcd.  Their  next  ftep  was  to  call  an  affembly,^'*^™'"™' 
to  deliberate  upon  the  mealures  proper  to  be  taken  mQ^^g^j 
order  to  reftrain  the  ambition  of  the  ftlacedonian  mo- 
narch ;  and  this  affembly  is  rendered  memorable  by 
the  firll  appearance  of  Demofihenes  as  an  orator 
againd  Philip.  Athens  for  fome  time  had  been  in  a 
very  -..lanTiing  fituation.  They  were  deeply  involved 
in  the  facred  war ;  their  northern  poffeflions  were 
continually  infulted  and  plundered  by  Philip  ;  while 
a  number  of  his  mercenary  partifans  drew  off  the  pub- 
lic attention  fo  fuch  a  degree,  that,  inflead  of  taking 
prince,  they  a- 
mufed 
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mufed  tlicmfelves  vnta  fpecuJaiisns  about  tlie  dcligns 
of  the  Perfian  monarch,  who  was  prepaiiiig  for  war 
againll  the  Cyprians,  Egyptians,  and  Piicenicians.  Ifo- 
crates  the  ce)ebra'ed  orator,  and  Pliocion  the  llatef- 
nian,  joined  the  multitude  in  their  prelcnt  opinion, 
though  not  from  any  mercenary  motives,  but  purely 
from  a  fcufe  of  the  unfteady  conduit  of  the  Athenians; 
who,  they  v.ere  EiTured,  could  net  contend  with  a 
prince  of  the  vigour  and  aiSiivity  of  Philip  j  and  there- 
fore exhorted  them  by  all  means  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
(hip  of  Philip,  whom  they  could  not  oppofe  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs.  Ifocrates,  indeed,  greatly  wilh- 
ed  for  an  expedition  into  Afia,  and  looked  upon  Phi- 
lip to  be  the  only  general  capable  of  conducting  it, 
though  at  prefent  the  Greeks  had  no  pretence  for 
making  war  upon  the  Periians,  but  that  of  revenoin^j 
former  injiuies  :  and  on  this  lubjscl  he  addrelTed  a 
diicourfe  to  Philip  himfelf;  and  it  is  even  faid,  that 
Ifocrates,  by  the  power  of  his  rhetoric,  prevailed  upon 
Piiiiip'  and  the  Athenians  to  lay  afide  their  animofities 
for  a  ihort  time,  and  confent  to  undertake  this  expedi- 
tion in  conjunction. 

If  this  coalition,  however,  did  really  take  place,  it 
was  of  very  (hort  duration.  The  views  of  Phocion 
and  Ifocrates  were  violently  oppofcd  by  Demollhene?. 
Though  ("cniible  of  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of 
his  countrymen,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  roufe  them 
from  their  lethargy  by  dint  of  his  eloquence  ;  a  ta- 
lent he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  cultivate,  and  in 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  excelled  all  men  that  ever 
exilted. 

In  his  firft  addrelTes  to  the  people,  this  celebrated 
orator  exhorted  them  to  awake  from  their  indolence, 
and  to  alTume  the  direftion  of  their  own  aff.,irs.  They 
had  been  tco  long  governed,  he  faid,  by  the  incapa- 
city of  a  feiv  ambitious  men,  to  the  great  difadvantage 
as  well  as  difgrace  of  the  community.  In  the  firft 
place,  an  orator  who  had  placed  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  faclion  of  no  more  than  300  or  430,  availed  him- 
felf and  his  followers  of  the  carekflhefs  ar.d  negligence 
of  the  people,  to  rule  them  at  pleafure.  From  a  con- 
fideration  of  their  prefent  weaknefs  and  corruption, 
as  well  as  of  the  defign-;  and  commotions  of  the  r.eigli- 
bouring  powers,  he  advifed  them  to  abandon  all  ro- 
mantic and  diilant  fchemes  of  ambition  ;  and  inftead 
of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote  countries,  to  pre- 
pare for  repelling  the  attacks  which  might  be  made 
upon  their  own  dominions.  He  infilled  alfo  upon  a 
better  regulation  of  their  finances,  a  more  equal  dif- 
tiibution  of  the  public  burdens,  in  proportion  to  the 
abilities  of  thofe  upon  whom  they  were  laid,  and  upon 
the  retrenching  many  fupertluous  expences.  Having 
pointed  out  in  a  ftrong  light  the  vigorous  conduft  of 
Philip  ;  and  (hown  by  what  means  he  had  attained 
to  fuch  a  refpeclable  footing  in  the  world,  he  next 
laid  down  a  proper  plan  for  their  military  operations. 
He  told  them,  that  they  w-ere  not  yet  prepared  to 
meet  Philip  in  the  field  ;  they  muft  begin  with  pro- 
te<3ing  Olvnthus  and  the  Cherlbnefus,  for  which  it 
would  be  necefTary  to  raife  a  body  of  2000  light  arm- 
ed troops,  with  a  due  proportion  of  cavalry,  which 
ouglit  to  be  tranfported  under  a  proper  convoy  to  the 
iflant'S  of  Leranos,  Thafos,  and  Sciathos,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Macedon.  In  thcfe  they  would  enjoy 
all  kinds  of  neceflaries  in  abundance,  ar^d  might  avail 


themfelves  of  every  favourable 
the  firft  furan-rns  of  their  allies  j 
iucurfions  of  the  Macedonians, 
ries.     Whiie  this  was  going  on, 
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rations mijjht  be  made  for  war  at  home  ;  and 
propofcd,  that  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  ftiouid  enlift,  and  no  more  fupplies  were  wait- 
ed at  prefer  t  but  90  talenis.  Bjt  notwithftandi'ig  the 
moderation  of  thele  propofals,  snd  the  urgent  nccelu- 
ties  of  the  ilate,  it  was  impoffible  to  prevail  upon  the 
indolent  ar.d  carclefs  Athenians  to  provide  for  their 
own  lafety.  They  appear,  indeed,  at  this  time  to 
have  been  dcfperately  funk  in  effeminacy  and  dilTipa- 
tion  ;  which  difpofitlon  Phil'p  took  care  to  encourage 
to  the  utraoft  of  his  power.  There  w as  an  afTerably  in 
the  city  called  the  Sixly,  from  their  confuting  original- 
ly of  that  number,  who  met  exprefsly  for  the  purpofes 
of  extinguifliing  all  care  about  public  affairs,  and  to  in- 
toxicate themfelvcs  with  every  kind  of  pleafure  they  had 
in  their  power.  With  tliis  affembly  Philip  was  fo  well 
pleafed,  that  he  fcnt  them  money  to  fupport  their  extra- 
vagancies ;  and  fo  effeclually  did  they  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofes, tlu't  all  the  eloquence  of  Demofihenes  could  not 
counteract  the  fpeeches  of  orators  much  his  inferiors. 
when  backed  by  Macedonian  gold. 

Philip  hirafelf,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  was  ex- 
ceflively  debauched  in  his  private  chatafter,  and  the 
moft  fliameful  iV>ries  r.re  related  of  him  by  the  ancient 
writets,  partlcuuirly  by  Demoilher.es.  Tbcopompus, 
too,  an  author  who  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, and  was  rewarded  and  honoured  by  that  monarch, 
alio  fpeaks  of  him  in  fuch  terms  as  we  cannot  with  de- 
cency relate  :  but  thefe  accounts,  coming  from  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  king,  are  fcarcely  to  be  credit- 
ed ;  and  perhaps  fio/u-i/,  as  well  as  inclination,  might 
contribute  fomewhat  to  this  fcandalous  behaviour,  that 
he  might  thereby  recommend  himfelf  to  the  libertines- 
of  Athen',  and  preveiit  even  many  of  the  more  think- 
ing part  of  the  peoph  from  fufpeding  his  defigns. 
But  in  whatever  exceiVes  he  might  at  times  indulge 
himfelf,  he  never  loft  fight  of  his  main  objeft,  the  fub- 
jugation  of  ihe  Greek  flates.  On  pretence  of  being 
in  want  of  money  to  defr.iy  the  expence  of  his  build- 
ings, he  borrowed  money  at  a  very  high  price  through- 
out the  whole  country  •,  and  this  he  found  an  eafy  mat- 
ter to  do,  as  the  difflpation  of  the  Delphic  treafures 
had  rendered  calli  very  plentiful  in  Greece.  Thus  he 
attached  his  creditors  firmly  to  his  own  intereft  ;  and 
on  pretence  of  paying  debts,  was  enabled  without  mo- 
leftation  to  beftow  a  number  of  penfions  v.nd  gratuities 
upon  ^he  Athenian  orators,  who  by  their  treacherous 
harangues  contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country  ;  at  leaft  as  far  as  it  could  be  ruined  by  fub- 
jedlion  to  a  prince  who  would  have  obliged  them  to 
remain  at  peace,  and  apply  themfelves  to  ufeful  arts. 
Thefe  he  himfelf  encf  jraged  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
The  greatcft  part  of  his  time  was  employed  at  Peila, 
which  city  he  edorned  in  the  moft  magnificent  manner 
with  temples,  theatres,  and  porticoes.  He  invited 
by  liberal  rewards,  the  moft  ingenious  artifts  in  Greece; 
and  as  many  of  thcfe  met  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment in  their  own  country,  grcac  numbers  h'ocked  to 
him  from  all  quarters.  In  the  government  of  his^  peo- 
ple, alfo,  Philip  behaved  with  the  utmoft  impartiality  ; 
lificning  -.vith  condekenfiop  to  the  complaints  of  ihc 
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meaneft  of  his  fubjeifls,  and  keeping  up  a  conftant  cor- 
'  refpondence  with  thofe  ^vhoai  he  thought  worthy  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  from  which,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine 
how  he  could  be  fo  guilty  of  the  vices  we  have  already 
mentioned  from  fome  ancient  hiflorians. 

The  fate  of  Olynthus  was    now    foon    determined 
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r-     that  the  king  of  Macedon's  alTurances   ought  to   give  Macedor  ■ 
them   full    fatisfaclion.       He   faid,    that    for    his    part,  ~"^'Y~- 
he  was  not  politician  enough  to  fee  any  thing  of  dif- 
guife  or  diffiraulation  in  the  king's  conduft  ;  that  there 
was  great  danger  in  dirtrufting  princes ;  and  that  the 
furefl  method  of  putting  men  upon  deceit  was  to  ihow 


This  city,  which  held  the  balance  of  power  betwixt  that  we  fufpefted  them  of  it.  The  reft  of  the  pleni- 
Athens  and  Macedon,  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  potentiaries  concurred  with  ^fchines  ;  and  the  people, 
til';  inhabitants  fold   for   (laves ;  but  the   chief  hope  of     defirous  of  quiet,   and  addifted  to  pleafure,  eafily  gave 


renches  the 
Athenians, 
a-<I  ?.t  laft 
concludes 
a  peace. 


Philip  was  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Pin 
For  this  purpofe  he  affected  a  neutrality,  that  he  might 
thereby  become  the  arbiter  ot  Greece.  His  hopes 
were  well  founded  •,  for  the  Thebans,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  league  againft  the  Phocians,  foli- 
cited  him  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  flates  confede- 
rate with  the  Phocians  did  the  like  on  the  other. 
He  anfwered  neither,  yet  held  both  in  dependence. 
In  his  heart  he  favoured  the  Thebans,  or  rather 
placed  his  hopes  of  favouring  his  own  caufe  in  that 
flate  ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  the  Athenians,  S)'ar- 
tans,  and  other  ftates  allied  with  Phocis,  would  ne- 
ver allow  him  to  pafs  Thermopylae,  and  lead  an  army 
into  their  territories.  So  much  refpeft,  howpver,  did 
he  thow  to  the  ambaffadors  from  thefe  ilates,  parti- 
cularly- Ctefiphon  and  Phrynon,  who  came  from  A- 
thens,  that  they  believed  him  to  be  in  their  inteiell, 
and  reported  as  much  to  their  matters.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  were  now  diffolved  in  eafe  and  luxury,  re- 
ceived this  news  with  great  fatisfaftion  ;  and  named 
immediately  ten  plenipotentiaries  to  go  and  treat  cf  a 
full  and  larting  peace  with  Philip.  Among  thefe  ple- 
nipotentiaries were  Demofthenes  and  iEfchines,  the 
Kioft  celebrated  orators  in  Athens.  Philip  gave  dl- 
reftions  that  thefe  ambaffadors  Ihould  be  treated  with 
the  utraoft  civility  ;  naming,  at  the  fame  time,  three  of 
his  minifters  to  confer  with  them,  viz.  Antipater,  Par- 
n:enio,  and  Eurylochus.  Demofthenes  being  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens,  recommended  it  to  his  colleagues 
not  to  carry  on  their  negociatirms  with  Philip's  depu- 
ties ;  but  to  proceed  with  all  diligence  to  court,  there 
to  confer  with  the  king  himfelf.  The  ambaffa- 
dors,   however,    were    fo    far    from    following    his  in- 


credit  to  all  that  was  faid,  and  decreed  that  the  peace 
ihould  be  kept.  All  this  was  the  eafier  brought  about, 
becaufe  Phocion,  the  worthieft  man  in  the  republic, 
did  not  oppofe  Philip  ;  which  was  owing  to  his  hav'ng 
a  ju't  fenfe  of  the  flate  his  country  was  in.  He  con- 
ceived, that  the  Athenians  of  thofe  times  were  nothing 
like  their  anceftors  ;  and  therefure,  as  he  expreff-d 
himfelf  on  another  occafion,  he  was  defirous,  lince 
they  would  not  be  at  the  head  of  Greece  themfelves, 
that  they  would  at  leaft  be  upon  good  terms  with  that 
poiver  which  would  be  fo. 

Philip,  who  knew  how  to  ufe  as  well   as  to  procure  Pafies 
opportunity,    while  the  Athenians  were  in    this    goodThermo- 
humour,  paffed    Thermopylfe,    without  their  knowing  PJ''^' ''"^ 
whether  he  would  fall  on   Phocis  or  Thebes;   but  he™,^^'Jj,* 
quickly  undeceived  them,  by  commanding  his   foldiers  ^.^i-. 
to  put   on  crowns  of    laurel,    declarng   them  there'iy 
the  troops  of  Apollo,  and  himfelf  the  lieutenant  gene- 
ral of  that  god.      He  then  entered  Phoci-  with   an   air 
of  triumph  ;    which    fo  terrified  the   Phocians,   wh^m 
he  had  caufed  to    be   proclaimed   facrilegious  perfnus, 
that  they  immediately    difraiffed    all    thoughts    of   de- 
fence, and  without  more  ado  fubm'tted  to  his  mercy. 
Thus  the  Phocian  war,  which  had  fo  long  employed 
all  Greece,  was  ended  without  a  ftroke  ;  and  the  judge- 
ment on  the   Phocians  remitted  to   the   Amphidtyons, 
or  grand  council  of  Greece.       By    their    decree    the 
walls    of   three   Phocian    cities    were    demoliftied,    the 
people  were  forbid  to  inhabit  in  any  but  villages,  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  of  60  talents,  and  never  to   make  ufe 
either  of   houfes  or    arms  till  they  had   repaid  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo   the   money  they  had  tacrilegioufly 
carried   from  thence.       Their    arras   were  taken  from 


llruftions,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  put  off     them,  broken  to  pieces,  and  burnt ;  their  double  voice 
-       -  -     -        -  „d   his      •   ■       "      ■  -        -  - 


for  three  months  by  the   arts   of  Philip 
fters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  took  from  the  Athe- 
nians fuch  places  in  Thrace  as  might  beft  cover  his 
frontiers  ;  giving  their  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  ftead, 
abundance  of  /air  promifes,  and  the  ftrongeft  affur- 
ances  that  his  good  will  ftiould  be  as  beneficial  to  them 
as  ever  their  colonies  had  been.  At  laft  a  peace  was 
concluded  ;  but  then  the  ratification  of  it  w^s  deferred 


lip  ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  beraufe  thiy  appeared 
to  be  of  little  fignificance  in  themfelves,  and  came 
from  a  prince  of  fo  much  art,  and  fo  linle  fidelity,  tl  at 
they  '•r,\i\d  dei've  no  authorit  from  their  maker.  /Ef- 
cl.iiies,  on  the  cihcr  h.ind,  j^avc  it   as  his   feiitimcnt, 


in  the  council  was  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the 
Macedonians.  Other  orders  were  made  for  fettling  the 
affairs  both  of  religion  and  flate  throughout  Greece  : 
all  of  which  were  executed  by  Philip  with  great  exacl- 
nefs  and  moderation,  he  paying  the  moft  profound  re- 
fpecS  to  the  council  ;  and,  when  he  had  performed  its 
cnmmaiids,  retiring  peaceably  with  his  army  back  to 
Macedon,  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 

At  Athens  alone,  the  juftice  and  piety  of  Philip  was 
till  Philip  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Pheraei  in  Theffaly,      not  underftood.     The   people   began   to  fee,  though  a 
and  faw  himfelf   at  the  head  of   a    numerous    army  :      little  too  late,  that  they  had  been   abufed  and  deceived 
then  he  ratified  the  treaty  ;  and  difmiffed  the   plenipo-      by  thole  who   had   negociated   the   lute    peace.     They  j^  jp.},;„ 
tcnliarics  with  affurances,  that  he  would  be  ready  at  all      faw  that,  through  their  acceptance  of  it,  the  Phocians oppofedlijr 
limes  to    give  the  Athenians  proofs  of  his  friendlliip.      were  deftroyed  ;    that   Philip    was    become    mafter    ofth<-  Athe. 
On    their    return    to    Athens,    when  this  matter  came      ThermopyUu,  and  might  enter  Greece  when  he  plea-"'^"^' 
to  be  debated  br-fore  the    people,  Demofthenes  pLiirly      fed;  that,  in   abandoning  their  allies,  they  had  aban- 
told  them,  that,  in    his  opinion,  the  promifes  of  Phi-     doned    themfelves  ;    and   that,  in  all  probability,  they 

miuht  foon  feel  the  \*eight  of  his  power,  whom  they 
had  fo  foolishly  trufted  :  they  therefore  began  to  t;'.ke 
new  and  hoftile  mealures  ;  they  ordered  that  the  wo- 
men ftiould  retire  out  of  the  villages  into  the  city,  their 
walls    ue    repair»;d,    ai:d    their    forts    new    ftrengthen- 
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ed.  Tliey  feemed  inclined  to  [nertion  Pliilip's  elec- 
tion into  l!ie  council  of  the  Amplililyons,  becaule  it 
had  been  done  without  their  confent  ;  and  even  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  open  war.  In  all  likelihood  they  had  car- 
ried things  to  extravagancy,  if  DemolUienes  had  not 
interpofed.  He  told  them,  that  though  he  was  not 
for  making  the  peace,  he  was  however  for  keeping  it ; 
arid  that  he  faw  no  manner  of  occafion  for  their  enter- 
ing into  fo  unequal  a  conteft  as  would  needs  enfue, 
if  they  tock  up  arms,  not  only  againft  Philip,  but 
againft  all  the  dates  concurring  with  him  in  the  late 
tranfaclions.  This  feems  to  have  cooled  the  rage  of 
the  Athenians  ;  and  to  have  brought  them  to  think  of 
ruining  Philip  by  degrees,  as  by  degrees  they  had  raift-d 
him. 

The  fame  of  his  achievements  without  the  bounds 
of  Macedon  having  difpofed  the  fubjefts  of  P'lilip  to 
hope  every  thing  from  his  conduil,  and  the  fevcral 
ftates  of  Greece  to  defire  above  all  things  his  friend- 
(liip  ;  that  prudent  monarch  laid  hold  of  this  t;:vourable 
lituation  to  fix  his  dominion  on  fuch  a  rtnl  If  founda- 
tion as  that  a  rcTerfe  of  fortune  fliould  not  immediate- 
ly dtftroy  it.  To  this  end,  while  he  carried  on  his 
negociations  through  Greece,  he  likewife  ke;'C  his  ar- 
my in  e.xercife,  by  taking  feveral  places  in  Thrace, 
which  terribly  incommoded  the  Athenians.  Diopi- 
thes,  who  had  the  government  of  the  Atheni.m  colo- 
nies in  thofe  parts,  perceiving  well  what  end  Philip 
had  in  view,  did  not  flay  for  inftruftions  fror  home  ; 
but  having  raifed  with  much  expedition  a  tonfidcr- 
able  body  of  troops,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's 
being  abfent  with  his  army,  entered  the  adjacent 
territories  of  Philip,  and  wafted  them  with  fire  and 
fword. 

The  king,  who,  on  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Cherfonefe,  was  not  at  leifiire  to  re- 
pel Diopithes  by  force,  ner  indeed  could  divide  his  ar- 
my without  imminent  hazard,  chofe,  like  an  able  gene- 
ral, rather  to  abandon  his  provinces  to  infults,  w  hich 
might  be  afterwards  revenged,  than,  by  following  the 
didates  of  an  ill-timed  pailion,  to  hazard  the  lofs  of 
his  veteran  array,  ivhereon  lay  all  his  hopes.  He  con- 
tented l-.imfclf,  therefore,  with  complaining  to  the 
Athenians  of  Diopilhes's  conduft,  who  in  a  time  of 
peace  had  entered  his  dominions,  and  com?nitted  fuch 
devaftations  as  could  fcarcely  have  been  jullified  in  a 
lime  of  war.  His  partifans  fupported  this  application 
with  all  their  eloquence.  'I'hey  told  the  Athenians, 
that  unlefs  they  recalled  Diopithes,  and  brou'dit  him 
to  a  trial  for  this  infringement  ot  the  peace,  thiy  ought 
not  to  hope  either  for  the  friendlliip  of  Philip  or  of 
any  other  prince  or  ftate  ;  neither  could  they  juflly 
complain,  if,  prompted  by  fuch  a  precedent,  others 
ftiould  break  faith  with  them,  and  fall  without  the 
leall  notice  upon  their  dominions.  Demofthenes  de- 
fended Diopithts  ;  and  undertook  to  Ihow  that  he  de- 
fervc-d  the  praife  and  not  the  cenfure  of  the  Athenians. 
Thofe  of  the  other  party  began  then  to  charge  him 
with  crimes  of  a  different  nature ;  they  alleged,  that 
he  oppreii'ed  the  fuLjefts  and  maltreated  the  allies  of 
Athens.  Demoflhenes  replied,  that  of  thefe  things 
there  were  as  yet  no  prof's;  that  when  fuch  ftir.uld 
appear,  a  fingle  galley  mii;ht  be  fcnt  to  bring  over  Dio- 
pithes to  abide  their  judgement,  but  that  Philip  would 
not  come  if  they  fent    a  tleet :    whence   he    infeued, 
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that  they  ought  to  be  cautious,  and  to  weigh  well  the  M^cfJon. 
merits  of  this  caufe  before  they  took  any  rcfolution.^~~"<'~~^ 
He  faid,  that  it  was  true  Philip  had  not  as  yet  at- 
tacked Attica,  or  pretended  to  make  a  defcent  on  their 
territories  in  Greece,  or  to  force  his  way  into  their 
ports  ;  when  it  came  to  that,  he  was  of  opinion  they 
^vould  be  hardly  able  to  defend  themfelves ;  vvherefore 
he  thought  fuch  men  were  to  be  efteemcd  as  fought 
to  proted  their  frontiers,  in  order  to  keep  Philip  as 
long  as  might  be  at  a  diftance  :  whereupon  he  moved, 
that,  inrtead  of  difov\Tiing  what  Diopithes  had  done,  or 
direding  him  to  difm.ifs  liis  army,  they  fliould  fend  hini 
over  recruits,  and  fliow  the  king  of  Macedon  they  knew 
how  to  proted  their  territories,  and  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  their  flate,  as  well  as  their  anceftors.  'f  hrfe 
arguments  had  fuch  an  effeft,  that  a  decree  was  made 
conformable  to  his  motion. 

While  affairs  ilcod  thus,  the  Illyrians  recovering 
courage,  and  feeing  Philip  at  fuch  a  dntance,  harailed 
the  frontiers  of  Macedon,  and  threatened  a  formidable 
invafion  :  but  Philip,  by  quick  marches,  arrivsd  on 
the  borders  of  Illyricum  ;  and  llruck  this  barbarous 
people  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they  were  glad  to  com- 
pound for  their  former  depredation^  at  the  price  he 
was  pleafed  to  let.  Moft  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Thrace 
now  fought  the  friendftiip  of  the  king,  and  entered  in- 
to a. league  with  him  for  their  mutual  defence.  As  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  each  of  thefe  free  cities  had 
a  power  equal  to  that  of  Philip,  we  may  therefore  look  fi; 
upon  him  as  their  protector.  About  this  time  Philip's  P'n'ip's 
negociations  in  Ptlojionnefus  began  to  come  to  light  ;J5^'V'"''* 
the  Argives  and  MelTcnians,  growing  weary  of  that  ty-'''^'"'^'^ 
rannical  authority  which  the  Spartans  exercifed  over 
them,  applied  to  Thebes  for  alliftance  ;  and  the  'I'he- 
bans,  out  of  their  natural  averlion  to  Sparta,  fought 
to  open  a  paflage  for  Philip  into  Peloponnefus,  that, 
in  conjundion  with  them,  he  might  humble  the  Lace- 
demonians. Philip  readily  accepted  the  offer  ;  and  re- 
folred  to  procure  a  decree  from  the  Amphiflyous,  di- 
reflitig  the  Lacedemonians  to  leave  Argos  and  IMelTene 
free  ;  which  if  they  complied  not  with,  he,  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Araphidtyons,  might,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  juftice,  march  with  a  body  of  troops  to  en''orce 
their  order.  When  Sparta  had  intelligence  of  this, 
flie  immediately  applied  to  Athens,  caineftly  entreat- 
ing alTiflance,  as  in  the  common  caufe  of  Greece.  The 
Argives  and  MetVcnians,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured 
alTiduoufly  to  gain  the  Athenians  to  their  fide ;  alleging; 
that,  if  they  were  friends  to  liberty,  they  ought  to  af- 
fill  thofe  w'hofe  only  aim  %tas  to  be  free.  Dcmofthe- 
nes,  at  this  junflure,  outnreftled  Philip,  if  \ve  may 
borrow  that  king's  exprelTion  ;  for,  by  a  vehement  ha- 
rangue, he  not  only  determined  his  own  citizens  to  be- 
come the  avowed  enemies  of  the  king,  but  alfo  made 
the  Argives  and  MelTenians  not  over  fond  of  him  for 
an  ally  ;  which  when  Philip  perceived,  he  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  this  enterprife  for  the  prefent,  and  began. 
to  pradife  in  Eubcea. 

This  country,  now  called  Negropont,  is  feparated 
from  Greece  by  the  Euripus,  a  ftrait  fo  narrow,  that 
Eubrea  might  eafily  be  united  to  the  continent.  This 
fituatioB  made  Philip  call  it  the  fillers  of  Greece,  which 
he  therefore  fought  to  bavc  in  his  own  hands.  There 
had  been  for  fome  years  great  dirturbances  in  that 
country ;  under  colour  of  which,  Philip  fent  forces 
(^  q  thither, 
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♦blither,  snd  demoHilied  Porthmos,  the  ftrongcll  city 
in  thoic  parts,  Ira.ing  the  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  three  lords,  whom  Dcmofthenes  roundly  calls 
tyrants,  eftah'lfn.-d  by  Philip.  Shortly  after,  the  Ma- 
cedonians took  Oreus,  which  v.as  left  under  the  go- 
vernment of  five  magiilr.nes,  rtyled  alfo  lyrants  at  A- 
ihen?.  Thither  Plutarch  of  Erctria,  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  perfons  in  Eubcea,  went  to  reprefent  the  di- 
(Ireifcs  of  his  country,  and  to  implore  the  Athenians  to 
let  it  free.  This  fuit  Demotthenes  recommended  warm- 
ly to  the  people  ;  who  fent  thither  their  famous  leader 
Ph.ocion,  lupported  by  formidable  votes,  but  a  very 
Sender  army  :  yet  ib  well  did  he  manage  the  affairs  of 
ihe  commonwealth  and  her  allies,  that  Philip  quickly 
round  he  mull  for  a  time  abandon  that  projecl:  ;  which, 
liowevcr,  he  did  not  till  he  had  formed  another  no  lefs 
beneficial  to  himfclf,  or  lefs  dangerous  to  Athens.  It 
'.'.■as  the  profecufion  of  his  conquells  in  Thrace  which  he 
thought  of  pufliing  much  farther  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  or  could  be  reafonably  fiafpedled  to  have  any  in- 
tention of  doing. 

Extraordinary  preparations  were  made  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch  for  this  campaign.  His  fen  Alex- 
ander was  left  regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  himfelf 
with  30,000  men  laid  liege  to  Perinthus,  one  of  the 
flrongeil  chies  in  the  country.  At  prefent,  however, 
all  his  arts  of  cajoling  and  pretending  ir'endfliip  were 
infufficient  to  deceive  the  Athenians.  They  gave  the 
command  of  their  army  and  tleet  to  Phocion  j  a  general 
of  great  abilities,  and  with  whom  Piiilip  would  have 
found  it  very  hard  to  contend.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king  of  Periia  began  to  turn  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  The  Pertlan  kings 
had  been  accullomed  to  regard  thofe  of  Maccdon  as 
their  faichfjl  allies  ;  but  the  good  fortune  of  Philip,  the 
continual  clamour  of  the  Athenians  againll  him,  and 
his  dethroning  at  pleafure  the  petty  princes  of  Thrace, 
made  him  now  regarded  in  another  ligiit.  When 
therefore  he  led  his  troops  againft  Perinthus,  the  Great 
King,  as  he  was  ftyled  by  the  Greeks,  fent  his  letters 
mandatory  to  the  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
direiEling  them  to  fupply  the  place  with  all  things  in 
their  power  ;  in  confequence  of  which  thf  y  filled  it 
with  troops,  granted  fubfidies  in  ready  money,  and  fent 
befides  great  convoys  of  provifion  and  ammunition.  The 
Byzantines  alfo,  fuppofing  their  own  turn  would  be 
iie.\t,  exerted  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the  prefcrva- 
ticn  of  Perinthus ;  fending  thither  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  with  all  other  neceifaries  for  an  oblHnate  de- 
fence. The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  Philip 
found  himfclf  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  great 
lofs. 

That  the  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  arms  might 
not  link  by  this  difgrace,  Philip  made  war  on  the  Scy- 
thians and  Triballi,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  ;  and 
then  formed  a  defign  of  invading  Attica,  though  he 
had  r.o  fleet  to  tranfport  his  troops,  and  knew  very 
well  that  the  Theffalians  were  not  to  be  depended  up- 
on if  he  attempted  to  march  through  the  Pilse,  and 
that  the  Thebans  would  even  then  be  ready  to  oppole 
his  march.  To  obviate  all  thefe  difficulties,  he  had 
recourfe  to  Athens  itfelf  •,  where  by  means  of  his  par- 
tifans,  he  procured  his  old  friend  itfchines  to  be  fent 
their  deputy  to  the  Amphiclvons.  This  feemed  a 
fmall  matter,    and    yet  was  the  hinge   on  which    his 


whole  project  turned.  By  that  time  Ai^ichir.es  had  ia-  Maccdon. 
ken  his  feat,  a  queftion  was  tlirred  in  the  council,  ^— v— ^ 
whether  the  Locrians  of  Amphiiia  had  not  been  guilty 
of  facrilege  in  ploughing  the  fields  of  Cyrrha  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  ot  Delphi.  The  affcmbly 
being  divided  in  their  opinion^,  iEfchines  propofed  to 
take  a  view;  which  was  according  decreed.  But  when 
the  Amphiflyons  came  in  order  to  fee  how  things 
flood,  the  Locrians,  either  j<;alous  of  their  property, 
or  fpurred  thereto  by  the  iuggcllions  of  iorae  v\ho 
faw  farther  than  themfelves,  fell  upon  thofe  venerable 
perfons  lb  rudely,  that  tl-ey  were  compelled  to  fecure 
themfelves  by  flight.  I'he  Ampl'.icTyons  decreed,  that 
an  army  fhould  be  raifed,  under  the  command  of  one 
of  their  own  number,  to  chafHfe  the  delinquents  ;  but 
as  this  army  was  to  be  compofed  of  troops  fent  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  the  appearance  at  the  rendezvous 
was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  Amphiciyons  fent  to 
command  them  durft  undertake  nothing.  The  whole 
matter  being  reported  to  the  council,  ^fchines,  in  a 
long  and  eloquent  harangue,  liiowed  how  much  the 
welfare  and  even  the  fafety  of  Greece  depended  on  the 
deference  paid  to  their  decrees  •,  and  after  inveighing 
againft  the  want  of  public  fpirit  in  fuch  as  had  not 
lent  their  quctas  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil, he  moved  that  they  (hould  eledl  Philip  for  their 
general,  and  pray  him  to  execute  their  decree.  The 
deputies  from  the  other  dates,  conceiving  that  by  this 
expedient  their  refpeftive  condituents  would  be  free 
from  any  farther  trouble  or  expence,  came  into  it  at 
OKce  ;  ivhereupon  a  decree  was  immediately  drawn  up, 
purporting  that  ambalTadors  (liould  be  fei.t  to  Philip 
of  Macedon,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  once  more  to  require  his  alfiftance,  and  to  no- 
tify to  him,  that  the  Hates  of  Greece  had  unanimoufiy 
chofen  him  their  general,  v\ith  full  poiver  to  act  as  he 
thought  fit  againft  fuch  as  had  oppofed  the  authority 
of  the  Amphiftyons.  Thus  of  a  fudden  Philip  ac- j^  ^j^*;^^. 
quired  all  that  he  fought;  and  having  an  army  ready  genera!  i.v 
in  expeclation  of  this  event,  he  immediately  marched  the  Am- 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the  Amphiciyons  in  ap-P'"'^?'"" 
pearance,  but  in  reality  to  accomplilh  his  own  de- 
figns  :   For  having   paflcd   into  Greece  with   his  array,  ' 

inflead  of  attacking  the  Locrians,  he  feized  immedi- 
ately upon  Elatea,  a  great  city  of  Phocis  upon  the  river 
Cephifus.  . 

The  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  were  in  the  utmoft  js  oppofej 
confufion   on   the   news  of  Philip's  march.     However,  by  the  A- 
by  the   advice  of  Demofthenes,  they  invited  the  The-'henians 
bans  to  join  them  agaiiUl  the  common  enemy  of  Greece.  ^"^     . 
Philip  endeavoured  as  much  as  polfible   to  prevent  this        ' 
confederacy  from  taking   place  ;  but  all  his  efforts  pro- 
ved ineffeclual.      The  Athenians  raifed  an  army,  which 
marched  immediately  to  Eleufis,   where  they  were  join- 
ed by  the   Thebans.     The  confederates   made  the   belt 
appearance  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Greece,  and  the 
troops  were   exceedingly  good  ;  but   unfortunately  the 
generals  were  men  of  no  conduft  or  fkill  in  the  mili- 
tary art.     An  engagement  enlued  at  Chtronaea;  where- ^-|,j,j„  |,j 
in  Alexander  commanded  one  wing  of  the  Macedonian  tlefeats  at 
army,  and   his   father  Philip  the  other.     '1  he  confede-Chcronas 
rate  army  was  divided  according  to  the  different  na- 
tions  of  which  it  confillcd ;  the  Athenians  having  the 
right    and  the   Boeotians  the  left        In  the  beginning 
of  the  battle  the  confederates  had  the  better)  where- 
upon 
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Macedon.  upon  Stratocles  an  Athenian  commander  cried  out, 
"""''>'~~^  "  Come  on,  brother  foldiers,  let  us  drive  them  back  to 
Macedon  ;"  which  beins^  overheard  by  the  king,  he  laid 
very  coolly  to  one  of  his  oflicers,  "  Thcfe  Athenians 
do  not  know  how  to  contjutr."  Upon  this  he  dircft- 
ed  the  files  of  the  phalanx  to  be  llraitened  ;  and  draw- 
ing his  men  up  very  clofe,  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence  :  from  whence,  ivhen  the  Athenians  were 
eager  in  their  purfuit,  he  rullied  doini  with  irapetuo- 
fity,  broke,  and  routed  them  (vith  prodigious  (laugh- 
ter. The  orator  Demofthenes  behaved  very  unbecom- 
ingly in  this  engagement ;  for  he  dcferted  his  port, 
and  wa^  one  of  the  firft  that  lied  :  nay,  we  are  told, 
that  a  flake  catching  hold  of  his  robe,  he,  not  doubt- 
ing but  it  was  an  enemy,  cried  out,  "  Alas  !  ipare  my 

<7  ^^^•". 
Isappointed  This  viftory  determined  the  fate  of  Greece ;  and 
general  from  this  time  we  rauft  reckon  Philip  fupreme  lord  of 
rSL''''  all  the  Grecian  ftatcs.  The  firft  ufe  he  made  of  his 
power  was  to  convoke  a  general  alTembly,  wherein  he 
■wr.s  recognized  generaliffimo,  and  with  full  pouer  ap- 
pointed tht-ir  leader  againft  the  Perfians.  Having,  by 
virtue  of  his  authority,  fettled  a  general  peace  among 
them,  and  appointed  the  quota  that  each  of  the  ftates 
ftiould  furnilh  for  the  war,  he  difmifiVd  them  :  and  re- 
turning to  Macedon,  be£;an  to  make  great  prepara- 
tions for  this  new  expedition.  His  pretence  for  ma- 
king war  on  the  Perfians  at  this  time  t"  as  the  afTiitaiice 
given  by  the  Periia-is  to  the  city  of  Perinthus,  as  al- 
ready menfioned.  In  the  mcjn  time,  however,  the 
king  by  reafon  of  the  dilTenCous  which  reigned  in  his 
family,  was  made  quite  milera'ile.  He  quarrelled  with 
his  wife  Olympias  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  divorced 
her,  and  msrried  another  woman  named  Cleobatra. 
This  produced  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  fon  A- 
lexander ;  which  alfo  came  to  luch  a  height,  that  A- 
lexander  retiied  into  Epirus  with  his  mother.  Some 
time  afterwards,  however,  he  was  recalled,  and  a  re- 
conciliation took  place  in  appearance ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againil  the  kind's  life, 
the  circumflances  and  caufes  of  which  are  very  much 
unknown.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  took  effect, 
as  the  king  was  exhibiting  certain  (bows  in  honour  of 
his  daughter's  marriage  with  the  king  of  Epirus.  Phi- 
lip, having  given  a  public  audience  to  the  ambalTadors 
of  Greece,  went  next  dny  in  ftate  to  the  theatre.  All 
the  feats  were  early  taken  up  ;  and  the  (bows  began 
%vith  a  fplendid  procelTion,  wherein  the  images  of  the 
]  2  fuperior  deities  of  Greece  ivere  carried,  as  alfo  the 
image  of  Philip,  habited  in  like  manner,  as  if  he  now 
made  the  13th,  at  which  the  people  (houted  aloud. 
Then  came  the  kiug  alone,  in  a  white  robe,  crowned, 
wnth  his  guards  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  that  the 
Greeks  might  fee  he  placed  his  fafety  only  in  his  con- 
fidence of  the  loyalty  of  his  fubje'ls.  Paufanias,  the 
afTadin,  ho-vever,  had  (:Ned  himfelf  clofe  by  the  door 
cs  of  the  theatre  ;  nnd  obferving  that  all  things  fell  out 
Is  murder-  as  he  had  forefeen  they  would,  took  his  opportunity 
when  the  king  drew  near  him,  and  plunging  his  fword 
in  his  left  fide,  laid  him  dead  at  hi'  feet.  He  then  fled 
as  faft  as  he  was  able  towards  the  place  where  his 
horfes  were ;  and  would  have  efcapcd,  had  not  the 
twig  of  a  vine  catched  iiis  flioe  and  thrown  him  down. 
This  cave  time  to  thofe  inho  purfued  him  to  conT;  up 
with  kirn  ;  but  inftead  of  fecuring  him,  in  order  to  ex- 
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tort  a  difcovcry  of  his  accomplices,  they  put  an  end  to  Macedon. 
his  life.  *— ~v^-^ 

With  regard  to  the  charafter  of 'this  monarch,  it,T;^j.'j' 
appears  certain,  that  he  was  one  of  the  moll  eminent  rader.^' 
perfons  that  ever  ("at  on  a  throne.  Had  he  lived  for 
fome  time  longer,  he  would  in  all  probabilitv  have 
fubdued  the  Perfians :  which  was  in  truth  lefs  dilhcult 
than  what  he  had  already  done.  "  Had  that  event 
taken  place  (fays  Dr  Gillies),  the  undertakings  of  his 
long  and  fuccefsful  reign  would  have  been  ennobled  and 
illuminated  by  the  fplendour  of  extenfive  foreign  con- 
queft.  Philip  would  have  reached  the  height  of  fuch 
renown  as  is  obtained  by  the  habits  of  aflivity,  vigi- 
lance, and  fortitude,  in  the  purfuit  of  unbounded  grent- 
nefs ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  pollerity,  would  perhaps 
have  furpafTed  the  glory  of  all  kings  and  conquerors 
who  either  preceded  or  followed  him.  Yet,  even  on 
this  fuppoiition,  there  is  not  any  man  of  fenfe  and 
probity,  who,  if  he  allows  himfelf  time  for  ferious  re- 
flexion, would  purchafe  the  imagined  grandeur  and 
profperity  of  the  king  of  Macedon  at  the  price  of  his 
artifices  and  his  crimes  ;  and  to  a  philofopher,  who 
conQdered  either  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained 
his  triumphs,  or  the  probable  confequences  of  his  domi- 
nion over  Greece  and  Afia,  the  bufy  ambition  of  this 
mighty  conqueror  would  appear  but  a  deceitful  fcene 
of  fplendid  mifery."  .^ 

No  fooner  did  the  news  of  Philip's  death  reach  A-E«rava- 
thens,  than,  as  if  all  danger  had  been  paft,  the  inhabi-S^'"'' J°y 
tants  (bowed  the  moll  extravagant  figns  of  iov.  De-  1  '^'*^' 
molthenesand  his  party  put  on  chaplets  of  flowers,  and 
behaved  as  if  they  had  gained  a  great  viiflorv.  Pho- 
cion  reproved  them  for  this  madnefs  ;  bir!ding  them 
remember,  that  "  the  army  which  had  beaten  them  at 
Cheronwa  was  lefTened  but  by  one."  This  reproof, 
however,  had  very  little  effecl.  The  people  heard  with 
pleafure  all  the  ha'ih  things  which  the  orators  could 
fay  of  the  young  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  whom 
they  repreferted  ss  a  giddy  wrong-headed  boy,  ready 
to  grafp  all  things  in  his  imagination,  and  able  to  per- 
form nothing.  The  affairs  of  Macedon  indeed  were 
in  a  very  diflrafted  ftate  on  the  accelp.on  of  Alexander: 
for  all  the  neighbouring  nations  had  the  fame  notion 
of  the  young  king  with  the  Athenians  ;  and  being  ir- 
ritated by  the  ufurpations  of  Philip,  immediately  re- 
volted ;  and  the  ftates  of  Greece  ente.td  into  a  con- 
federacy againft  him.  The  Perfians  had  been  con- 
triving to  transfer  the  war  into  Macedon  ;  but  as  foon 
as  the  news  of  Philip's  death  reached  them,  they  be- 
haved as  if  all  danger  had  been  over.  At  the  fame 
time  Attalus,  one  of  the  Macedonian  commanders, 
afpircd  to  the  crown,  and  fought  to  draw  ofl^  the  fol- 
diers from  their  allegiance. 

In  the  councils   held   on  this  occafion,  Alexander's 
bell  friends  advifed  him    rather  to  make  ufe  of  dillimu- 
lation   thtn    force,    and    to  cajole    ihofe    whom    they 
thought  he  could    not   fubJuc.     Thefe   advices,  how- 
ever, were  ill  fuited  to   the  temper  of  their  monarch. 
He  thought  that  vigorous  meafures  only  were   proper, 
and  therefore  immediately  led   his  army  into  ThclTaly.        71 
Here  he  harangued   the  princes  fo  effeflually,  that  he ^'"""^'^ 
thoroughly  gained   them   over  to  his  intereft,  and  was  j^ne'l^rf 
by  them   declared   general   of  Greece  ;  upon  which  he  Orccce. 
returned  to   Macedon,  where  he  caufcd  Attalus  to   be 
fcized  and  jiut  to  death. 

Q.q    2  In 
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In  the  fpring  of  the  next  year  (335  B.  C.)  Alex-     and  all  the  prifoners  fold  for  (laves  ;  by  whith  440  ta-  Maredon. 

ander  refolvd  to  fu'idue  the   Triballians   and  lUyrians,      lents  were  brought  into  the  king's  treafury.  ' v~— 

who  inhabited    the   countries  now  called  Buharla  and  By  this  feverity  the   rert  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were 

Sclavonia,    and  had    been  very  formidable  enemies  to     io  thoroughly  humbled,   that   they  thought  no  more  of 
the  Macedonian   power.      In  this  expedition   he   difco-      making  any  reliltaiice,  and  Alexander  had  nothing  fur- 
vered,  though  then  but   20  years  of  age,   a  furpriiing      ther  to  hinder  him  from   his   favourite  proj^il  of  invad- 
:  degree   of  military  knowledge.     Having   advanced  to      ing    Alia.      Very    little   preparation   was  neceflary  for 
the  pall'es  of  Mount  Hcemus,  he  found   that  the  barba-      the  Macedonian   monarch,  who  went   out  as  to  an   af- 
jjans  had  ported  themfelves  in  the  moft    advantageous      fared  conqueft,  and  reckoned  upon  being  fupplied  only 
manner.      On  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  and  at  the  head  of     by  the  fpoils  of  his  enemies.     Hiftorians  are  not  agreed        _- 
every  paffage,  they  had  placed  their  carriages  and  wag-     as  to  the  number  of  his  army  :    Arrian  fays,  that  there  Numberol 
gons  in   fuch  a  manner  as  to   form   a   kind  of  parapet     were  30,000  foot  and  3000  horfe.     Diodorus   Siculus  tli^  array 
with  their  fliafts  inwards,   that  when   the   Macedonians      tells  us,  that  there  were  13,000  Macedonian  foot,  7000 '^^''.'^ '''''"^' 
(hould  have  half  afcended  the  rock,  they  might  be  able      of  the  confederate  Hates,  and  5000  mercenaries.     Thefe  |y;j"^'"''* 
to  prJIi  thefe  heavy  carriages   down  upon  them.     They      were  under  the  command  of  Parmenio.      Or  the  Odri- 
reckoned  the  more  upon    this  contrivance,  becaufc  of     lians,  Triballians,  and  lUyrians,  there  were  5000  ;  and 
the  clofe  order  of  the  phalanx,  which,  they  imagined,      of  the  Agrians,  who  were  armed  only  with  darts,  looo. 
would    be    terribly   expnTed    by  the    folders    wanting     As   for  the  horfe,  he  tells   us  there  were  i8oo  corn- 
room   to   fiir,  and  thereby  avoid  the  failing   waggons,     manded   by   Philotas,    and  as  many  Thelfalians  under 
Bu^  Alexander,  having  directed  his  heavy  armed  troops     the  command  of  Callas  :  out  of  the  confederate  ifates  of 
to  march,  gave  orders,  that,  where  the  way  would  per-      Greece,  were  600  commanded   by  Eurygius  ;  and  900 
mit,  they  fliould    open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  fuft'er     Thracians  and  Piconians,  who  led  the  van  under  Caf- 
the  carriages  to  go  through  ;  but  that,  in  the  narrow     fander.     Plutarch   tells    us,  that,    according  to  a  low 

computation,  he  had  30,000  foot  and  5000  horfe  ;  and, 
according  to  the  largelf  reckoning,  he  had  34,000 
foot  and  4000  horfe.  As  to  his  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  array,  Ariftobulus  fays  it  was  but  70  ta- 
lents •,  and  Oneficritus,  who  was  alfo  in  this  expedition 


paffes,  they  {hould  throw  themfelves  on  their  faces  with 
their  ihields  behind  them,  that  the  carts  might  run 
over  them.  This  had  the  defired  effedlj  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians reached  the  enemies  works  without  the  lofs 
of  a    man.      The  difpute  was    then   quickly  decided  ; 


the  barbarians  xvere  driven  from  their  ports  with    great     not   only   takes   away  the   70   talents,  but  aflirms  that 
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(laughter,   and    left  behind  them  a  confiderable  booty 
for  the  conquerors. 

The  next  exploits  of  Alexander  were  agatnrt  the 
Getae,  the  Tanlantii,  and  fome  other  nations  inhabit- 
ing the  country  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danulie. 
Them  he  aHo  overcame  ;  (liowing  in  all  his  aflions 
the  mart  perfect  (Itill  in  military  affairs,  joined  with  the 
greateft  valour.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  all  Greece 
was  in  commotion  by  a  report  ivhich  had  been  confi- 
dently fpread  abroad,  that  the  king  was  dead  in  Illy- 
ria.  The  Thebans,  on  this  news,  feized  Amyntas  and 
Timolaus,  two  eminent  ofticers  in  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rifon  which  held  their  citadel,  and  dragged  them  to  the 
market-place,  where  they  were  put  to  death  without 
either  form  or  procefs,  or  any  crime  alleged  againft 
however,  did  not  fuflei 
raiftake.  He  marched 
expedition,  that  in  fevcn  days  he  reached  Pallene  in 
Theffaly  ;  and  in  fix  days  more  he  entered  BoEotia, 
before  the  Thebans  had  any  intelligence  of  his  pafTmg 
the  llraits  of  Thermopylae.  Even  then  they  would  not 
believe  that  the  king  was  alive  ;  but  infilled  that  the 
Macedonian  army  was  commanded  by  Antipater,  or 
by  one  Alexander  the  fon  of  iEropus.  The  rert  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  were  not  lo  hard  of  belief;  and 
therefore  fent  no  artiftance  to  the  Thebans,  who  were 
thus  obliged  to  bear  the  confequcnces  of  their  own 
folly  and  obrtinacy.  The  city  was  taken  by  ftorra, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  for  fome  hours  malTacred  with- 
out dillinflion  of  age  or  fex  ;  after  which  the  houfes 
were  dcniolilhed,   all  except  that  of  Pindar  the  famous 


them.       Alexander, 
remain   long  in  thei 


the  king  was  200  in  debt.  As  for  provifions,  there 
was  julf  furticient  for  a  month  and  no  more  ;  and  to 
prevent  dilfurbances,  Antipater  was  left  in  Macedon 
with  12,000  foot  and  1500  horfe.  , 

The  army  having  alTerabled  at  Amphipolis,  he  Sets  out  oi» 
marched  from  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  river  Stry- his  expedi- 
mon  ;  then  croffing  Mount  Pangaus,  he  took  the  road''"""" 
to  Abdera.  Crofllng  the  river  Ebrus,  he  proceeded 
through  the  country  of  Pxtis,  a.id  in  20  days  reached 
Sertos  ;  thence  he  came  to  Eleus,  where  he  facrificed 
on  the  tomb  of  Protefilaus,  becaufe  he  was  the  firft 
among  the  Greeks  who  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  fet  foot 
on  the  Afiatic  fliore.  He  did  this,  that  his  landing 
might  be  more  propitious  than  that  of  the  hero  to 
whom  he  facrificed,  who  was  (lain  fuon  after.  The- 
them  to  greateft  part  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Par- 
ith  fuch  menio,  embarked  at  Sellos,  on  board  a  Meet  of  160 
lUene  in  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars,  befides  fmall  craft. 
BoEotia,  Alexander  himlelf  failed  from  Eleus  ;  and  when  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Hellefpont,  offered  a  bull  to 
Neptune  and  the  Nereids,  pouring  forth  at  the  fame 
time  a  hbation  from  a  golden  cup.  When  he  drew 
near  the  fhore,  he  launched  a  javelin,  which  ftuck  in 
the  earth  :  then,  in  complete  armour,  he  leaped  upon 
the  rtrand  ;  and  having  ere(fled  altars  to  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva,  and  Hercules,  he  proceeded  to  Ilium.  Here 
again  he  facrificed  to  Minerva  •,  and  taking  down  fome 
arms  which  had  hung  in  the  temple  of  that  goddefs 
fince  the  time  of  the  Trojan  w^ar,  confecrated  his  own 
in  their  (lead.  He  facrificed  alfo  to  the  ghoft  of  Priam, 
to  avert  his  wrath   on  account  of  the  defcent  which  he 


poet,  wlMch  was   fpared   out  of  refpedt  to  the  merit  of     himfclf  claimed  from  Achilles, 
its  owner,  and  becaufe  he  had  celebrated  Alexander  I.  In  the  mean  time  the  Perfians  had  affembled  a  great 

•k  iig  of  T^Taredon       The  Ian  ^s,  excelling  thofe  deftin-      army  in  Phrysjia  ;   among  whom  was  one  Memnon    a 
«d  to  religious  ufes,   were  Ihared   among  the  foldier«,     Rhodian,  tlie  bell  ofJiccr  in  the  fervice  of  Darius.     A- 

lexander, 
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Mace.-lon.  lexnnder,  as  foon  ns  he  had  performed  all  the  ceremo-  t'- 
^——Y—~-'  nies  which  he  judged  neceflary,  marched  direftly  to- 
wards the  enemy.  Memnon  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  they  fliould  burn  and  deftroy  all  the  country 
round,  that  they  might  deprive  the  Greeks  of  the  means 
of  fubfulin^,  and  llien  tnmfport  a  part  of  their  army 
into  Macedon.  But  the  Perfians,  depending  on  their 
cavalry,  rejected  this  falutary  advice  ;  and  polled  them- 
felves  along  the  river  Granicus,  in  order  to  wait  tlie 
arrival  of  Alexander.  In  the  engagement  which  hap- 
pened on  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  Perfians  were 
♦  SeeGrn-  defeated -f,  and   Alexander  became  raafter  of  all   the 


;hbouring  country  ;  which  he  immediately  beg£ 
take  care  oF,  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  his  h?red 
_  7' ,„.  dominions.  The  ciiy  of  Sardis  was  immediately  de 
res  of  his  livered  up  ;  and  here  Alexander  built  a  temple  to  Ju- 
firft  vidorv.piter  O'yrapius.  After  this,  he  reiiored  the  Ephefians 
to  their  liberty  ;  ordered  the  tribute  which  they  for- 
merly paid  to  the  Perfians  to  be  applied  towards  the 
rebuilding  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana  :  and 
having  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  marched  againll 
Miletus.  This  place  was  defended  by  Memnon  vvith  a 
conijderable  body  of  troops  who  had  ded  thither  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Granicus,  and  therefore  made  a  vigo- 
rous refillance.  The  fortune  of  Alexander,  however, 
prevailed ;  and  the  city  was  foon  reduced,  though 
Memnon  with  part  of  the  troops  efcaped  to  Halicar- 
naffus.  After  this,  the  king  difmiiTed  his  fleet,  for 
which  various  reafons  have  been  alTigned  ;  though  it 
is  probable,  that  the  chief  one  was  to  (how  his  army 
that  their  only  refource  now  was  in  fubverting  the  Per- 
fian  empire. 

AlmoR  all  the  cities  between  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
naflds  fubraitted  as  foon  as  they  heard  that  the  former 
was  taken  ;  but  Halicarnaflus,  where  Memnon  com- 
manded with  a  very  numerous  garrifon,  made  an  oblfi- 
nate  defence.  Nothing,  however,  was  able  to  refift 
the  Macedonian  army.  Memnon  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  abandon  the  place  ;  upon  which  Alexander  took 
and  razed  the  city  of  Tralles  in  Phrygia  ;  received  the 
fubmiffion  of  feveral  princes  tributary  to  the  Perfians  ; 
and  having  deftroyed  the  Marmarians,  a  people  of  Ly- 
cia  who  had  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  his  army,  put  an 
end  to  the  campaigi 

the  new  married  men  ;  in  obedience,  it  would  feem 
to  a  precept  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  which  endeared 
him  more  to  his  foldiers  than  any  other  aftion  of  his 
Ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  nermit,  Alexander 
quitted  the  province  of  Phafelus  ;  anJ  having  fent  part 
of  his  army  through  the  mountainous  country  to 
Perga,  by  a  fhort  But  difficult  road,  took  his  route  by 
a  certain  promontory,  where  the  way  is  altogether  im- 
paffable,  except  when  the  north  winds  blow.  At  the 
time  of  the  king's  march  the  fouth  wind  had  held  for 
a  long  time  ;  but  of  a  fudden  it  changed,  and  blew  from 
the  north  fo  violently,  that,  as  he  and  his  follov.ers 
declared,  they  obtained  a  fafe  and  eafy  paffjge  through 
the  Divine  alTiftance.  By  many  this  march  is  held  to 
be  miracu'ous,  and  compared  to  that  of  the  children 
of  Ifrael  through  the  Red  fea ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  there  was  no- 
thing at  all  extraordinary  in  it.  He  continued  his 
inarch  towards  Gordiura,  a  city  of  Phrygia  ;  the  ene- 
my  having    abandoned  the  ftrong   pafs  (jf  TclmiffuSj 
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gh    which    it    was    neceftary    for  him    to    march.   M.iccdoii, 

When  he  arrived  at   Gordium,  and  found  himf.lf  nn- •<"-" 

der  a  ncceiTity  of  flaying  fome  time   there  till  the   fe- 
veral corps  of  his   araiy  could  be  united,   he  exprelTed 
a  ftrong  delire  of  feeing  Gordius's  chariot,  and  the  fa- 
mous knot  in  the  harncfs,  of  which  fuch  ftrange  ftories 
had  been  publillied  to  the  world.      'J'he  cord   in  which 
this  knot  was  tied,   was   made  of  the  inner   rind    of 
the  cornel  tree  ;  and  no  eye  could  perceive  where  it        73 
had  begun  or  ended.      Alexander,  when  he  could  find  Unities  tlie 
no  poffible    way  of  untying,    and    yet   was    u:]iviningp''''l'='»' 
to  leave  it  tied  lc!l  it  Oiould  caufe  fome   fcaxs  in  the'^"'"- 
to     breafis  of  his  foldiers,  is  faid  by  fome  authors  to  hive 
ry      cut  the  cords  with  his  fword,   faying,   "  It  mutters  not 
how   it   is   undone."     But  Ari:lobulus  a.Tures  us,  that 
the  king  wrefted   a  wooden  pin  out  of  the  beam  of  the 
waggon,  which,  being  dris'en  in  acrofs  the  beam,   held 
ituj);  and  fo  took  the  yoke  from  under  it.     Be  this 
as  it  ivill,  however,  Arria  1   informs   us,   that  a  great 
temped  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,   happening  the 
fucceeding  night,   it  was  held   declarative   of  the   true* 
folution  of  this  knot,  and  tiiat  Alexander  ftiould   be- 
come lord  of  Afia. 

The  king  having  left  Goidium,  marched  towards 
Cilicia  ;  where  he  was  attended  with  his  u  u.-l  good 
fortune,  the  Perfians  abandoning  all  the  ftrong  palTes 
as  he  advanced.  As  foon  as  he  entered  the  province, 
he  received  advice  that  Arfames,  whom  Darius  had 
made  governor  of  Tarfus,  was  about  to  abandqn  it, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  were  very  apprehenfive  that 
he  intended  to  plunder  them  before  he  withdrew.  To 
prevent  this,  the  king  marched  incclTantly,  and  arrived  -q 
juft  in  time  to  fave  the  city.  But  his  faving  it  had  His  ikkne 
well  nigh  coft  him  his  life:  for,  either  through  the*"''''"^- 
excelTive  fatigue  of  marching,  as  fome  fay,  or,  accord- '''^^' 
ing  to  others,  by  his  plunging  when  very  hot  into  the 
river  Cydnus,  which,  as  it  runs  through  thick  Ihadcs, 
has  its  ivaters  exceffively  cold,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  diilem- 
per  as  threatened  his  immediate  dillblution.  His  army 
loft  their  fpirits  immediately  ;  the  generals  knew  not 
what  to  do  ;  and  his  phyficians  were  fo  much  affrighted, 
that  the  terror  of  his  death  hindered  them  from  ufincr 
the  neceflary  methods  for  preferving  his  life.  Philip 
after  which  he  fent  home  all  the  Acarnanian  alone  preferved  temper  enough  to  exa- 
mine the  nature  of  the  king's  difeafe  ;  the  worft  fymp- 
tom  of  which  was  a  continual  waking,  and  which  he 
took  off  by  means  of  a  potion,  and  in  a  (hort  time  the 
king  recovered  his  ufual  health. 

Soon  after  Alexander's  recovery,  he  received  the 
agreeable  news  that  Ptolemy  and  Afander  had  defeated 
the  Perfian  generals,  and  made  great  conquefts  on  the 
Hellefpont ;  a  little  after  that,  he  met  the  Perfian  army 
at  Iffus,  commanded  by  Dirius  himfelf.  A  bloody 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Perfians  were  de- 
feated with  great  flaughter,  as  related  under  the  article 
IssLS.  The  confequences  of  this  viftory  were  very 
advantageous  to  the  Macedonians,  Many  governors 
of  provinces  and  petty  princes  fubraitted  themfelves  to 
the  conqueror  ;  and  fuch  as  did  fo  were  treated,  not  as 
a  newly  conquered  people,  but  as  his  old  hereditary 
fubjedts  ;  being  neither  burdened  with  foldiers  nor 
oppreffed  with  tribute.  Among  the  number  of  thofe 
places  which,  within  a  (hort  fpace  after  the  battle  of 
IfTus,  fent  deputies  to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror,  wa»^ 
the  ci'y  of  Tvre.     Jlie  king,  whofe  nanjc  was  Azel- 
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niicus,  was  ubfeiit  in  the  Perfian  fleet ;  but  his  fon  was 
among  the  deputies,  and  was  very  favourably  received 
Ly  Alexander.  The  king  probably  intended  to  confer 
jiarticular  honours  on  the  city  of  Tyre  ;  for  he  ac- 
quainted the  inhabitants  that  he  would  come  and  fa- 
criiice  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  the  patron  of  their 
city,  to  whom  tliey  had  erefted  a  moll  magnificent 
temple.  But  thefe  people,  like  moll  other  trading 
iistions,  were  too  fulpicious  to  think  of  admitting 
luch  an  enterprifing  prince  with  his  troops  within 
their  v.alls.  They  lent  therefore  their  deputies  again 
to  him,  to  inform  him,  that  they  were  ready  to  do 
vvhatever  he  ftiould  command  them  ;  but,  as  to  his 
coming  and  facrificing  in  their  city,  they  could  not 
confent  to  that,  but  were  pofitively  determined  not  to 
admit  a  fingle  Macedonian  within  their  gates.  Alex- 
ander immediately  diimiffed  their  deputies  in  great  di^- 
pleafure .  He  then  aflerabled  a  council  of  war,  wherein 
he  infifted  llrongly  on  the  difaffeded  ilate  of  Greece 
(for  moft  of  the  Grecian  Rates  had  fent  arabafladors 
to  Darius,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  him  agamll  the 
M.icedonians),  the  power  of  the  Perfians  by  Ita,  and 
the  folly  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  diftant  provinces, 
while  Tyre  was  left  unreduced  behind  them  :  he  alfo 
remarked,  that  if  once  this  city  was  fubdued,  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  fea  would  be  transferred  to  them,  be- 
caufe  it  would  fix  their  pofleflion  of  the  coafts  ;  and 
as  the  Perfian  fleet  was  compofcd  chiefly  of  tributary 
fquadroTis,  thofe  tributaries  would  fight  the  battles, 
not  of  their  late,  but  of  their  prefent  mafters.  For 
thefe  reafons  the  liege  of  Tyre  was  refolved  on.  The 
town  was  not  taken,  ho.'. ever,  without  great  difficulty  ; 
which  provoked  Alexander  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatell  cruelty.  S;e 
Tyre. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Tyre,  Alexander,  though  the 
feafon  uas  already  far   advanced,  refolved   to  make  an 
expedition  into  Syria  ;   and  in  his  way  thither  propol'cd 
to  chaftlfe  the  .Te'vs,  wl-.o  had  higlily  offended  him  dur- 
ing the  fiege  of  Tyre  :    for  when  he  fent  to  them  to  de- 
mand provifions   for   his   foldiers,  they  anfvvered.  That 
they  were  the  fubjefts  of  Darius,  and   bound   by   oath 
not  to  fupply   his  enemies.     The   king,  however,  was 
pacified   by   their   fubmifl"ion  ;  and  not  only   pardoned 
them,  but  conferred  many  privileges  upon  them,  as  rc- 
jj         lated  under  the  article  Je\S"S. 
frjpt  fub-       From  Jerafalem  Alexander  marched  diredlly  to  Gaza, 
laiti.  the  only  place  in  that  part  of  the  world    which  (fill 

held  out  for  Darius.  This  was  a  very  large  and 
flrong  city,  fitu-ited  on  a  high  hill,  about  five  miles 
from  the  fea-fliore.  One  Bntis  or  Belt's,  an  eunuch, 
had  the  government  of  the  place  ;  and  had  made  every 
preparation  neccflary  for  fullaining  a  long  and  obfli- 
jiate  ficj;e.  1  he  governor  defended  the  place  with 
great  valour,  and  fcveral  times  repulfed  his  enemies ; 
but  at  lafl  it  was  taken  by  florm,  and  all  the  garri- 
fon  flain  to  a  man ;  and  this  fecurej  to  Alexander  an 
entrar.cc  into  Egypt,  which  having  before  been  very  im- 
patient of  the  Perfian  yoke,  admitted  the  Macedonians 
gj         peaceably. 

Here  the  kiHg  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  for  msny  years  after  continued  to 
be  the  capita!  of  the  ceuntry.  While  he  remained 
here,  he  alfo  formed  the  extraordinary  defign  of  vifn- 
jng  the  tempi''  of  Jupiter  Ammon.      As  to  the  mo- 
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lives  by  which  he  was  induced  to  take  this  extraordl-  Macedtw 
nary  journey,  authors  are  not  agreed  ;  but  certain  it '  v  ^ 
is,  that  he  hazarded  himfelf  and  his  troops  in  the  high- 
ell  degree;  there  being  two  dangers  in  this  march, 
which,  with  the  example  of  Cambyfes,  who  loll  the 
greatetl  part  of  his  army  in  it,  might  have  terrified  any 
body  but  Alexander.  The  firll  was  the  want  of  water, 
which,  in  the  fandy  deferts  furrounding  the  temple,  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  ;  the  other,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
road  from  the  flucluation  of  the  fands  ;  which  chan- 
ging their  fituation  every  moment,  leave  the  traveller 
neither  a  road  to  walk  in  nor  mark  to  march  by.  Thefe 
difficulties,  however,  Alexander  got  o\er;  though  not 
without  a  miraculous  interpofition,  as  is  pretended  by  all 
his  hillorians. 

Alexander  having  confulted  the  oracle,  and  received 
a  favourable  anfwcr,  returned  to  purfue  his  conquefts. 
Having  lettled  the  government  of  Egypt,  he  appointed 
the  general  renriezvous  of  his  forces  at  Tyre.  Here  he 
met  with  ambaifadors  from  Athens,  requcilint;  him  to 
pardon  luch  of  their  countrymen  as  he  found  ferving 
the  enemy.  The  knig,  being  Jeiirous  to  oblige  fuch  a  *^ 
famous  itate,  granted  their  requelt  ;  and  fent  alfo  a  fleet 
to  the  coaft  of  Greece,  to  prevent  the  eflFeifls  of  fome 
commotions  which  had  lately  happened  in  PeloponneTus. 
He  then  direflcd  his  march  to  'rhapfacus;  and  having 
palfeJ  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  met  with  Dnrius  near 
Aroela,  where  the  Perfians  were  again  overthrown  with 
prodigious  ffiughierf,  and  Alexander  in  tffett  became  t  See  jlr- 
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After  this  important  victory,  Alexander  marched  di- [^j,jiy(,pj 
rttiiy  to  Babylon,  which  was  immediately  delivered  Babylon, 
up ;  the  inhabitants  being  greatly  dif;ifte<5led  to  the  Sufa  and 
Perfian  interell.  After  30  days  Hay  in  this  country,  ^'^'^'^P*''"' 
the  king  marched  to  Suia,  which  had  already  furren- 
dered  to  Philoxenus;  and  here  he  received  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  Periian  monarch,  amounting,  accordmg 
to  the  moft  genernlly  received  account,  to  50,000  ta- 
lents. Having  received  alfo  at  this  time  a  fupply  of 
6coo  foot  and  500  horfe  from  Macedon,  he  fet  about 
reducing  the  nations  o!  Media,  among  whom  Darius 
was  retired.  He  firll  reduced  the  Ux'an--,  and  having 
forced  a  paflage  to  perlepolis  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
he  like  a  barbarian  deilroycd  the  flatcly  p.ilace  there,  a 
pile  of  building  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the 
world  ;  after  having  giveu  up  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers.  In  the  palace  he  found  i  20,000  talents, 
which  he  appropriated  to  his  own  ule,  and  cauled  im- 
mediately to  be  cairied  away  upon  mules  and  camels; 
for  he  liad  fuch  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Pericpolis,  that  he  determined  to  leave  nothing  va- 
luable in  the  city. 

During  the  time  that  Alexander   remained   at   Per- 
fepolis,  he  received  intelligence  that  Darius  remained 
at   Ecbatana  the  capital   of   Media ;    upon    which    he        84 
purfued    him  with    the    grealcll   expedition,   marching  He  puifuai 
at   the  rate   of  near   40  miles   a-day        In  15  days  he '■*''f'"*! 
reached   Ecbatana,  where   he   was  informed   that  Da- 
rius  had  retired    from  thence  five  days  before,  with  an 
intent  to    pafs  into   the   remoteil   province?  of  liis  em- 
pire.    This   put  fome  Hop  to  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the 
Macedonian  army  ;  and  the  king,  perceiving  that  there 
was  no  neccflity  for  hurrying  himfelf  and   his   foldiers 
in  fuch  a  manner,   began   to   give  the  orders   rcHjuilite 
in  Jhc  iirefcnt  fituation   of  his  aSms.      Th:  Theffalian 
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.  horlr,  who  had  deferved  exceedingly  wel!  of  hira  in  all 
'  his  battles,  he  ^itmifled  according  to  his  agreement  ; 
gave  them  their  whole  pay,  and  ordered  2000  talents 
over  and  above  to  be  dillributed  among  them.  He 
then  decla'ed  that  he  would  force  no  man  :  but  if  r.Tjy 
were  willing  to  ferve  him  longer  for  pay,  he  de- 
lired  they  would  enter  their  names  in  a  book,  which 
a  great  many  of  them  did  ;  the  reft  fold  their  horfes, 
and  prepared  tor  their  departure.  The  king  appointed 
Eporillus  to  condudl  them  to  the  fea,  and  alFigaed  him 
a  body  of  horfe  as  an  efcort  :  he  likewife  fent  Mtnetes 
with  them,  to  take  care  of  their  embarkation,  and  that 
they  iveve  fafely  landed  in  Eubcea  without  any  expence 
to  themfclvts. 

On  receiving  fredi  information  concerning  the  ftate 
of  Darius's  affairs,  the  king  fet  out  again  in  purfuit 
of  him,  advancing  as  far  as  Rhages,  a  city  one  day's 
journey  from  the  Cafpian  ftraitb  :  there  he  underfiood 
that  Darius  had  pafled  thofe  itraits  fomc  time  beibre  ; 
which  information  leaving  him  again  without  hope?, 
he  halted  for  five  days.  Oxidates,  a  Perfian  whom  Da- 
rius had  left  prifoner  at  Sufa,  was  made  governor  of 
IVIedia,  while  the  king  departed  on  an  expedition  into 
Parthia.  The  Cafpi-n  ftraits  he  pafled  immediately 
without  oppofition  •,  aiJ  then  gave  dire6lions  to  his  of- 
ficers to  coUeft  a  qu^ntitv  of  provifions  fufficient  to 
ferve  his  army  on  a  Ion  :  march  through  a  walled  coun- 
try. But  before  his  oiBcf-rs  could  accomplilli  thofe 
commands,  the  king  received  intelligence  that  Darius 
had  been  murdered  by  Befliis,  one  of  his  own  fubjects, 
and  governor  of  Raclria,  as  is  related  at  length  under 
the  article  Persia. 

As  foon  as  Alexander  had  collected  his  forces  to- 
gether, and  fettled  the  government  of  Parthia,  he 
entered  Hyrcania  ;  and  having,  according  to  his  ufual 
cu'dom,  committed  the  greatelf  part  of  his  army  to 
the  care  of  Craterus,  he,  at  the  head  of  a  choice 
body  of  troops,  paifed  through  certain  craggy  roads, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  Craterus,  who  took  an  open 
and  eafy  path,  ftruck  the  whole  provinces  with  fuch 
terror,  that  all  the  principal  places  xvere  immediately 
put  into  his  hands,  and  foon  after  the  province  of  Aria 
alio  fubmltted,  and  the  king  continued  Satibarzanes 
the  governor  in  his  employment. — The  reduction  of 
this  province  finillied  the  conqueil  of  Perfia  ;  but  the 
ambition  of  Alexander  to  become  mafler  of  every  na- 
tion of  which  he  had  the  leall  intelligence,  induced 
him  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Mardi,  merely  be- 
caufe  its  rocks  and  barrennefs  had  hitherto  hindered 
any  body  from  conquering,  or  indeed  from  attempt- 
ing to  conquer  it.  This  conqueil,  however,  he  eafily 
accomplilhed,  and  obliged  the  whole  nation  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  pleafure.  But  in  the  mean  time  difturbances 
began  to  arife  in  Alexander's  new  empire,  and  among 
his  troops,  which  all  his  aftivity  could  not  thorough- 
ly fupprefs.  He  had  fcircely  left  the  province  of  Aria, 
when  he  received  intelligence,  that  the  traitor  Beffus 
had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Alia  by 
the  name  of  Arlaxerxes ;  and  that  Satibarzanes  had 
joined  him,  after  having  malTacred  all  rhe  Macedonians 
who  had  been  left  in  the  province.  Alexander  ap- 
pointed one  Arfames  governor  in  the  room  of  Satihar- 
zares ;  and  marched  thence  wiih  his  army  agalnft  the 
Znran^a',  who,  under  the  command  of  Barzaentes,  one 
of  thofe  who  had  confpired  againft  Darius,  had  taken  up 
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arms,  and  threateritd  to  make  an  obftiniite  dtfti-.ce.  i^Iiccrfcp. 
Ktit  their  numbers  daily  falling  off,  Barzaentes  being  *~~v  ' 
;.frriid  they  would  purchafe  their  own  fafety  at  the  i>- 
pence  of  his,  privately  withdrew  from  his  camp,  i;;u!, 
crofting  the  river  Indus,  fought  flicitcr  among  tlie  na- 
tions beyond  it.  But  they,  either  dreading  the  power 
of  Alexander,  or  dctefting  the  treachery  of  this  Perfian 
towards  his  former  mafter,  feiztd  and  delivered  him  up 
to  Alexander,  who  caufed  him  immediately  to  be  put 
to  death.  s^ 

The  immenfe  treafure  which  the  Macedonians  had  The  Macc- 
acquircd  in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia  began  now  to  cor-  <'?"'^"5 
rupt  them.  The  king  himfelf  was  of  a  moft  generous i;j''^!i.5yp™^. 
diipofnion,  and  liberally  beftowed  his  gifts  on  thofe  lux-ur)-. 
around  him  ;  but  they  made  a  bad  ufe  of  his  bounty, 
and  foolifhiy  indulged  in  thofe  vices  by  which  the  for- 
mer pofleifots  of  that  weaUh  had  loft  it.  The  king  did 
all  in  his  power  to  difccurage  the  lazy  and  inaflivc 
pride  which  now  began  to  (how  itfelf  among  his  of- 
ficers ;  but  neither  his  difcourfes  nor  his  example  had 
any  confiderable  effefl.  The  manners  of  his  courtiers 
from  bad  became  worfe,  in  fpite  of  all  he  could  fay 
or  do  to  prevent  it  ;  and  at  laft  they  proceeded  to 
cenfure  his  conduit,  and  to  exprefs  themll-Ivcs  with  • 
fome  bitternefs  on  the  fubjccl  of  his  long  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  his  leading  them  conftantly  from  one 
labour  to  another.  This  came  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  king  was  at  laft  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feveritv,  in  or- 
der to  keep  his  army  within  the  limits  of  their  duty.  SS 
From  this  time  forward,  however,  Alexander  himfelf -'^'exandcr 
beg::n  to  alter  his  conduft  ;  and  by  giving  a  little  in-™"''^™:'° 
to  the  cultoms  et  the  Uner.tals,  endeavoured  to  fe- ^ u;|o[nc. 
cure  that  obedience  from  his  new  fubjeifls  w'hich  he 
found  fo  difficult  to  be  preferved  among  his  old  ones. 
He  likeivife  endeavoured,  by  various  methods,  to  blend 
the  cuftoms  of  the  ACatics  and  the  Greeks.  The 
form  of  his  civil  government  refembled  that  of  the 
ancient  Perfian  kings :  in  the  military  aflPairs  how- 
ever, he  preferved  the  Macedonian  difcipline  ;  but 
t!  en  he  made  choice  of  30,000  boys  out  of  the  pro- 
vinces, whom  he  caufed  to  be  inftrufted  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  direfted  to  be  brought  up  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  from  time  to  time  he  might  with  them 
fill  up  the  phalanx.  'J"he  Macedonians  faw  with  great 
concern  thefe  extraordinary  meafures,  which  fulted 
very  ill  with  their  grofs  undcrftandings  •,  for  they 
thought,  after  all  the  viftories  they  had  gained,  to  be 
abfolute  lords  of  Afia,  and  to  poiTefs  not  only  the  riches 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  rule  the  inhabitants  thtm- 
felves:  whereas  they  now  (aw,  that  Alexander  meant 
no  dich  thing  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
ferred •  governments,  offices  r.t  court,  and  all  other 
marks  of  confidence  and  favour,  indifcriminntely  both 
on  Greeks  and  Pcrfians. — From  this  time  alfo  the 
king  fecms  to  have  given  inftances  of  a  cruelty  he 
had  never  ftiown  before.  Philotas  his  moft  intima'e 
friend  was  feized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death  for  a 
confpiracy  of  which  it  could  never  be  proved  that  he 
was  guilty  ;  and  fcon  after  Parmenio  and  fome  others 
were  executed  without  any  crime  at  all  real  or  al- 
ledged.  Thefe  things  very  much  difturbed  the  army. 
Some  of  them  wrote  home  to  Macedon  of  the  king's 
fufpicions  of  his  friends,  and  his  difpolition  to  hunt 
cut  enemies  at  the  very  extremities  of  the  v. orld.  A- 
lexandcr  having  intercepted  feme  of  thcfc  letters,  and 
procured  . 
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•  procured  the  beft  information  he  could  concerning 
''  their  authors,  picked  out  thefe  diffatisfied  people,  and 
h^^^ng  difi  ol'cd  them  into  a  corps,  gave  it  the  title 
jof  tlie  tiirbuknt  balla/ron ;  hoping  by  this  means  to 
prevent  the  ipirit  of  difafl'eftion  from  pervading  the 
whole  army. 

As  a  farther  precaution  againft  any  future  confpira- 
cy,  Alexander  thought  fit  to  appoint  Hephxflion  and 
■Clytus  generals  of  the  auxiliary  horfe  ;  being  appre- 
henfive,  that  if  this  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  fingle  perfon,  it  might  prompt  him  to  dangerous 
undertakings,  and  at  the  fame  time  fiirnilh  him  with 
the  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  To  keep 
his  forces  in  action,  he  fuddenly  marched  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Euergets,  i.  e,  BenefaBors  ;  and  found  them 
full  of  that  kind  and  hofpitable  difpolition  for  which 
that  n^rae  had  been  bellowed  on  their  anceilors  :  he 
therefore  treated  them  with  great  refpect  j  and  at  his 
departure  added  fome  lands  to  their  dominions,  v.'hich 
lay  contiguous,  and  which  for  that  reafon  they  had  re- 
quefted  of  him. 

Turning  then  to  the  eaft,  he  entered  Arachofia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  fubniitted  without  giving  him  any 
trouble.  While  he  paffed  the  ^nnter  in  thefe  parts, 
the  king  received  advice,  that  the  Arians,  whom  he 
had  fo  lately  fubdued,  uere  again  up  in  arms,  Sati- 
barzanes  being  returned  into  that  country  with  two 
thoufand  horfe  alTigned  him  by  BelTus.  Alexander  in- 
flantly  defpatched  Artabazus  the  PerCan,  with  Erigyus 
and  Caranus,  two  of  his  commanders,  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  horfe  and  foot ;  he  likewife  ordered 
Phrataphernes,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  govern- 
ment of  Parthia,  to  accompany  them.  A  general 
engagement  enfued,  wherein  the  Aiians  behaved  ve- 
ry well,  as  long  as  their  commander  Satibarzanes  lived  ; 
but  he  engaging  Erigyus,  the  Macedonian  flruck 
him  firfl  into  the  throat,  and  then,  drawing  forth 
his  fpear  again,  through  the  mouth  ;  fo  that  he  im- 
mediately expired,  and  with  him  the  courage  of  his 
foldiers,  who  inllantly  began  to  fly  j  whereupon  Alex- 
ander's commanders  made  an  eafy  conqueft  of  the  reft 
of  the  country,  and  fettled  it  effetlually  under  his  obe- 
dience. 

The  king,  notwithftanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafon,  advanced  into  the  country  of  Paropamifus,  fo 
called  from  the  mountain  Paropamifus,  which  the  fol- 
diers of  Alexander  called  Caucafm.  Having  croiTed 
the  country  in  16  days,  he  came  at  length  to  an  open- 
ing leading  into  Media  j  which  finding  of  a  fulHcient 
breadth,  he  direfted  a  city  to  be  built  there,  which 
he  called  yilexantirio,  as  alfo  feveral  other  towns  about 
a  day's  journey  diftant  from  thence  :  and  in  thefe 
places  he  left  7000  perfons,  part  of  them  fuch  as  had 
hitherto  followed  his  camp,  and  part  of  the  mercenary 
foldiers,  who,  weary  of  continual  fatigue,  were  con- 
tent to  dwell  there.  Havin?  thus  lettled  things  in 
this  province,  facrificed  folemnly  to  the  gods,  and  ap- 
pointed Proexes  the  Perfian  pietident  thereof  with  a 
fmall  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Niloxenus 
to  affift  him,  he  refumed  his  former  defign  of  penetrat- 
ing into  Bailria. 

Beffus,  who  had  affumed  the  title  of  yirtaxerxa, 
when  he  was  afTur.  d  th.it  A'exandcr  was  marching 
towards  him,  imm  dialelv  beyan  to  wjifte  all  the  coun- 
try between  Paro^iaaiifus  and  the  river  Oxus ;    which 
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river  he  paffed  with  all  his  forces,  and  then  burnt  all  Macedon. 
the  vcffels  he  had  made  ufe  of  for  tranrportin_^  t^bm,  """v— 
retiring  to  Nautaca,  a  city  of  Sogdia ;  fully  perfuad- 
ed,  that,  by  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  AUxander 
would  be  compelled  to  give  over  his  purfuit.  This 
conduct  of  his,  however,  diiheartened  his  troops,  and 
gave  the  lie  to  all  his  pretenfions  ;  tor  he  had  aiTetled 
to  cenfure  Darius's  condufl,  and  had  charged  him 
with  couardice,  in  not  defending  the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  whereas  he  now  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
moft  dcfenlible  river  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  As 
to  his  hopes,  though  it  cannot  be  faid  they  were  ill 
founded,  yet  they  proved  abfolutely  vain  ;  for  Alexan- 
der, continuing  his  march,  notwithftanding  all  the  hard- 
fhips  his  foldiers  fuuained,  reduced  all  Eaftria  under  his 
obedience,  particularly  the  capital  Baflriaand  the  ftrong 
caflle  Aornus:  in  the  latter  he  placed  a  garrifon  under 
the  command  of  Archelaus ;  but  the  government  of 
the  province  he  committed  to  Artabazus.  He  then 
continued  his  march  to  the  river  Oxus  :  on  the  banks 
of  vvhich  when  he  arrived,  he  found  it  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  over,  its  depth  more  than  proportionable  to 
its  breadth,  its  bottom  falidy,  its  ftream  fo  rapid  as  to 
render  it  alrooft  unnavigable,  and  neither  boat  nor  tree 
in  its  neighbourhood  ;  fo  that  the  ableft  commanders 
in  the  Macedonian  army  were  of  opinon  that  they 
fliould  be  obliged  to  march  back.  The  kinq,  however, 
having  firfl  fent  away,  under  <  proper  efcort,  all  his 
infirm  and  worn-out  foldiers,  that  they  might  be  con- 
duiSed  fafe  to  the  fea-ports,  and  from  thence  to  Greece, 
devifed  a  method  of  pafling  this  river  without  either 
boat  or  bridge,  by  caufing  the  hides  which  covered  the 
foldiers  tents  and  carriages  to  be  llufled  with  ftraw,  and 
then  tied  together,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Having 
croffed  the  Oxus,  he  marched  direflly  towards  the  camp 
of  BeiTas,  where,  when  he  arrived,  he  found  it  abandon- 
ed ;  but  received  at  the  fame  time  letters  from  Spita- 
menes  and  Dataphemes,  who  were  the  chief  comman- 
ders under  BefTus,  iignifying,  that,  if  he  would  fend  a 
fmall  party  to  receive  Beffus,  they  would  deUver  him 
into  his  hands ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  and  the 
traitor  was  put  to  death  in  the  manner  related  in  the 
hiftory  of  Persia. 

A  fupply  of  horfes  being  now  arrived,  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry  were  remoimted.     Alexander  continued 
hi':  march  to   Maracanda  the  -.apital  of  Sogdia,  from 
whenc-  he  advanced  to  the  river   laxartes.      Here  he 
performed  great   exploits  againft  the  Scythians  ;  from 
whom,  however,  though  he  overcame  them,  his  army 
fuftered  much  ;  and  the  revolted  Sogdians  being  headed        91 
by  Spitamenes,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    Here  Alexander 
he  m-rried  Roxana  tire  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  prince™^"'" 
of  the  country  whom   he   had   fubdued.       But  during    °"°^- 
thefe  expeditions,  the  king  greatly  difgufted  his  army  by 
the  murder  of  his  friend  Clytus  in  a  drunken  quarrel  at 
a  banquet,  and  by  his  extravagant  vanity  in  claiming  di- 
vine iionours.  j,j 

At  lafted  he  arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  Hephs-  Paflesthe 
ftion  and  Perdiccas  had  already  provided  a  bridge  of '"^"^ 
boats  for  the  psftage  of  the  army.  The  king  rcfrelhed 
his  troops  for  30  days  in  the  countries  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  which  were  thole  of  his  friend  and  ally 
'J  axiles,  who  gave  him  30  elephants,  and  joined  his  ar- 
my now  with  700  Indian  horfe,  to  which,  i\hcn  they 
Wfre  to  enter  upon   adion,   he  afterwards  added  5COO 

■  foot. 
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.  foot.  Tiic  true  reafon  of  this  feeros  to  lia\-e  been  his 
■'  enmity  to  Poius,  a  famous  Indian  prince  uhofe  terri- 
tories lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Ilydafpes. 
During  this  recefs,  the  king  facrificed  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  ;  receiving  alfo  ambaffadors  from  Ambifurus, 
a  very  potent  prince,  and  from  Doxareas,  who  was 
likewife  a  king  in  thofe  parts,  with  tendeis  of  their 
duty,  and  confiderable  prefents.  Thefe  ceremonies  over, 
Alexander  appointed  Philip  governor  of  Taxila,  and 
put  a  Macedonian  garrifon  into  the  place,  becaufe  he 
intended  to  erec\  an  hof^pital  there  for  the  cure  of  his 
fick  and  wounded  foldiers.  He  then  ordered  the  vef- 
fels,  of  which  his  bridge  had  been  compofed  when  he 
palled  the  Indus,  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  the  Hydafpes,  where  he  was  informed 
that  Poius  with  a  great  army  lay  encamped  to  hinder  his 
palTage.  When  he  approached  the  banks  of  this  river 
with  his  army  and  the  auxiliaries  under  the  command 
of  Taxiies,  he  found  that  the  people  he  had  to  do  with 
were  not  fo  eafily  to  be  fubdued  as  the  Perfiani  and 
other  Afiatics.  The  Indians  were  not  only  a  very  tall 
and  robufl,  but  alfo  a  very  hardy  and  well  difciplined 
people  J  and  their  king  Poms  was  a  prince  of  high  fpirit, 
in\incible  courage,  and  great  conduft. 

It  was  about  the  fummer  folrtice  when  Alexander 
reached  the  Hydafpes,  and  confequently  its  waters 
were  broader,  deeper,  and  more  rapid,  than  at  any 
other  time  ;  for  in  India  the  rivers  fwell  as  the  fun's 
increaling  heat  melts  the  fnow,  and  fubfide  again  as 
winter  approaches.  Alexander  therefore  had  every  dif- 
ficulty to  ftruggle  with.  Porus  had  made  his  difpofi- 
tions  fo  judicioufly,  that  Alexander  found  it  impoflible 
to  praftife  upon  him  as  he  had  done  upon  others,  and 
to  pafs  the  river  in  this  view  :  wherefore  he  was  con- 
ftrained  to  divide  his  army  into  Iraall  parties,  and  to 
praflife  other  arts,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  fo  vi- 
gilant a  prince.  To  this  end  he  caufcd  a  great  quan- 
tity of  com  and  other  provifions  to  be  brought  into 
his  camp  ;  giving  out,  that  he  intended  to  remain  where 
he  was  till  the  river  fell,  and  by  becoming  fordable 
fhould  give  him  an  opportunity  of  forcing  a  palTage  : 
this  did  not,  however,  hinder  Porus  from  keeping  up 
very  (Irid  difcipline  in  his  camp  ;  which  when  Alex- 
ander perceived,  he  frequently  made  fuch  motions  as 
feemed  to  indicate  a  change  of  his  refolution,  and  that 
he  had  ftill  thoughts  of  paffmg  the  river.  The  main 
thing  the  Macedonians  ftood  in  fear  of  were  the  ele- 
phants j  for  the  bank  being  pretty  fteep  on  the  other 
fide,  and  it  being  the  nature  of  horfes  to  ftart  at  the  firft 
appearance  of  thofe  animals,  it  was  forefeen  that  the 
army  would  he  difordered,  and  incapable  of  fuftaining 
the  charge  of  Porus's  troops. 

At  length  Alexander  palled  the  river  by  the  follow- 
ing contrivance.  There  was,  at  the  diftance  of  150 
fiadia  from  his  camp,  a  rocky  promontory  projefling 
into  the  river,  thick  covered  with  wood  ;  and  over- 
againft  this  promontory  there  lay  a  pretty  large  unin- 
habited ifland  almoft  overgrown  with  trees.  The  king 
therefore  conceived  within  himfclf  a  project  of  convey- 
ing a  body  of  troops  from  this  promontory  into  that 
ifland ;  and  upon  this  fcheine  he  built  his  hopes  of  lur- 
prifing  Purus,  vigilant  as  he  was.  To  this  end  he  kept 
him  and  his  army  conftantly  alarmed  for  many  nights 
together,  till  he  perceived  that  Porus  apprehended  it 
was  onlv  done  to  harafs  his  troops,  and  therefore  no 
Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 
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longer  drew  out  of  iiis  c;;mp,    but   triifitd   to   his  ordl-  Maceilon. 

nary  guards  ;  then  Alexander  refolved  to  put  his  defign ' ^'""^ 

in  execution.  A  confiderable  body  of  ho.-fe,  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,  with  fome  corps  of  lighturmcd 
foot,  he  left  in  liis  camp  under  the  command  of  Cra- 
terus,  as  alfo  the  auxiliary  Indians,  giving  thefe  orders, 
to  be  obfervcd  in  his  abfcnce,  that  if  Porus  marched 
againft  him  with  part  of  his  army,  and  left  another  part 
with  the  elephants  behind  in  his  camp,  Craterus  and 
his  forces  fliould  remain  where  they  w-re  ;  but  if  it  fo 
happened  that  Porus  withdrew  his  elephants,  then  Cra- 
terus was  to  pafs  tr.e  river,  bccaufe  liis  cavalry  might 
then  do  it  fafely.  Alexander  having  matched  half  the 
way,  or  about  nine  of  our  miles,  ordered  the  merce- 
nary troops  uncjer  the  command  of  Attalus  and  other 
generals,  to  remain  there  ;  and  direfied  them,  that  as 
loon  as  they  knew  he  was  engaged  with  the  Indians 
on  the  other  fide,  they  fiiould  pafs  in  veiTels  provided 
for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  affift  him.  T!-.en  march- 
ing a  long  way  about,  tliat  the  enemy  might  not  per- 
ceive his  defign  of  reaching  the  rock,  he  advanced  as 
diligently  as  he  could  towards  that  poll.  It  happened 
very  fortunately  for  him,  that  a  great  fiorm  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  hail,  rofe  in  the  night,  whereby 
his  march  was  perfeflly  concealed,  his  veffels  of  30 
o.irs  put  together,  and  his  tents  fluffed  and  flitched,  fo 
that  they  palTed  ffom  the  rock  into  the  illand,  without 
being  perceived,  a  little  before  break  of  day ;  the 
ftorm  ceafing  juft  as  he  and  his  foldiers  were  ready  for 
their  palTage.  When  they  had  traverfed  the  ifland,  they 
boldly  let  forward  to  gain  the  oppofite  fliore  in  fight  of 
Porus's  outguards,  who  infiantly  pofled  away  to  give 
their  mailer  an  account  of  the  attempt.  Alexander 
landed  firlf  himfelf,  and  was  followed  as  expeditioufly 
as  poflible  by  his  forces,  whom  he  took  care  to  draw- 
up  as  faft  as  they  arrived.  When  they  began  their 
march  again,  they  found  that  thtir  good  fortune  was 
not  fo  great  as  at  firll  they  elteemed  it  ;  for  it  appeared 
now,  that  they  had  not  reached  the  continent  at  all,  but 
were  in  truth  in  another  ifland  much  larger  than  the 
former.  They  crolTed  it  as  fait  as  they  could,  and 
found  that  it  was  divided  from  the  terra  f,rma  by  a 
narrow  channel,  which,  however,  was  fo  fivtlltd  by  the 
late  heavy  rain,  that  the  poor  foldiers  were  obliged  to 
wade  up  to  the  breall.  WHjen  they  were  on  the  other 
fide,  the  king  drew  them  up  again  cirefully,  ordering 
the  foot  to  march  flowly,  they  being  in  number  about 
6coo,  while  himftlf  v\ith  jooo  horfe  advanced  before. 
As  foon  as  Porus  received  intelligence  that  Alexander 
was  actually  pafling  the  river,  he  fent  his  fon  iviih  2000 
hoi-fe  and  120  armed  chariots,  to  oppofe  him.  But  they 
came  too  late  :  Alexander  was  already  got  on  (hore, 
and  even  on  his  march.  ^ 

When  tiie  Macedonian   fcouts   perceived    them   ad-Thci.nef 
e,  they  informed  the  king,   who  fent  a  detachment  Porus  de- 


valry  in  evpeftation  of  Porus.  But  when  he  found 
that  this  party  was  unfupported,  he  infiantly  attack- 
ed with  all  his  horfe,  and  defeated  them  v  ith  the 
flaughtcr  of  many,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  armed 
chariots,  the  fon  of  Porus  being  flain  in  the  fight. 
The  remainder  o*"  the  liorfe  rcturnnig  to  the  ramp  with 
this  difaftrous  account,  P.)rus  was  in  fome  ■  unfuGon  ; 
however,  he  took  very  quickly  the  bell  and  i\ifeft  re- 
folutions  his  circumlkr.ces  would  allow  :  which  were, 
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to  le.ive  a  party  of  his  army,  «ith  Ibme  of  his  ele- 
phants, to  opi'ofe  Craterus,  who  was  now  about^  to 
pafs  the  liver  alfo  ;  and,  with  the  reft,  to  inarch  againft 
Alexander  and  his  forces,  who  were  already  pafled. 
This  refolution  once  taken,  he  marched  immediately 
out  of  his  camp  at  the  head  of  4C00  horfe,  30,000 
foot,  300  chariots,  and  200  elephants.  He  advanced 
as  expeditioully  as  he  could,  till  he  came  into  a  plain 
which  was  firm  and  fandy,  where  his  chariots  and  ele- 
phants might  aft  to  advantage  :  there  he  halted,  that 
he  might  put  his  army  in  order,  knowing  well  that  he 
need  not  go  in  queft  of  his  enemy.  Alexander  foon 
came  up  with  his  horfe,  but  he  did  not  charge  Porus; 
on  the  contrary,  he  halted,  and  put  his  troops  in  or- 
der, that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  in 
cafe  they  were  attacked.  When  he  had  waited  fome 
time,  his  foot  arrived  ;  whom  he  immediately  (urround- 
ed  with  his  horfe,  th.it,  after  fo  fatiguing  a  march,  they 
might  have  time  to  cool  and  breathe  themfelves,  before 
they  were  led  to  engage.  Porus  permitted  all  this,  be- 
caufe  it  was  not  his  intereit  to  fight,  and  becaule  he 
depended  chicily  upon  his  order  of  battle,  the  elephants 
covering  his  foot,  fo  that  the  Macedonians  could  not 
charge  them. 

When  Alexander  had  difpofed  his  foot  in  proper 
'.  order,  he  placed  hie  horfe  on  the  wings :  and,  obferv- 
ing  that  he  was  much  fuperior  in  them  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  cavalry  of  Porus  were  eafy  to  be  charged, 
he  refolved  to  let  the  foot  have  as  little  ftiare  as  pofliMe 
in  the  battle.  To  this  end,  having  giving  the  neceffa- 
ry  directions  to  Ccenus  who  commanded  them,  he  went 
himfelf  to  the  right,  and  vvilh  great  fury  fell  upon  the 
left  wing  of  Porus.  The  difpute,  though  Ihort,  was 
very  bloody :  the  cavalry  of  Porus,  though  they  fought 
gallantly,  were  quickly  broken  ;  and  the  foot  being  by 
this  means  uncovered,  the  Macedonians  charged  them. 
But  the  Indian  horfe  rallying,  came  up  to  their  relief, 
yet  were  again  defeated.  By  this  time  the  archers  had 
wounded  many  of  the  elephants,  and  killed  moft  of 
their  riders,  fo  that  they  did  not  prove  lefs  troublefome 
and  dangerous  to  their  own  fide  than  to  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  whence  a  great  confufion  enfued :  and  Coeuus, 
taking  this  opportunity,  fell  on  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Indian  army. 
Porus  himlelf  behaved  with  the  greateft  intrepidity, 
and  with  the  moft  excellent  conduft  :  he  gave  his  or- 
ders and  divc£led  every  thing,  as  long  as  his  troops 
retained  their  form  ;  and  when  they  were  broken,  he 
retired  from  party  to  party  as  they  made  ftands,  and 
continued  fighting  till  every  corps  of  Indians  was  put 
to  the  rout.  In  the  mean  time  Craterus  had  palTed 
with  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian  army  ;  and  thele,  fal- 
ling upon  the  flying  Indians,  increafed  the  flaughter 
of  the  day  excefl'ively,  infomuch  that  20,000  foot  and 
3000  horfe  were  killed,  all  the  chariots  were  haiked  to 
piece.s,  and  the  elephants  not  killed  were  taken  ;  two 
of  Porub's  Ibus  fell  here,  as  alfo  moft  of  his  officers  of 
all  ranks. 

As  for  Porus,  Alexander  gave  ftrift  direftions  that 
no  injury  might  be  done  to  his  pcrfon  :  he  even  fent 
Taxiles  to  peifuade  him  to  furrender  himfelf,  and  to 
affure  hiin  that  he  fliould  be  treated  with  all  the  kind- 
nefs  and  refptft  imaginable  ;  but  Porus,  difdainirg  this 
advice  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  enemy,  threw  a  jave- 
lin at  him,  and  had  killed  him  but  for  the  quick  turn 
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of  his  horfe.     Meroe  the  Indian,  who  was  alfo  in  the  Macedmt. 
fervice  of  Alexander,  fucceeded  better :   he  had  been         """*" 
the  old  acquaintance  of  Porus;  and  therefore  when  he 
entreated  that  prince  to  fpare  his  perfon,  and  to  fubmit 
himfelf  to   fortune   and  a  generous   vidor,    Purus  fol-  ^g  fubmit? 
lowed  his  advice;  and  we  may  truly  fay,  that  the  con- to  Alexan- 
dition  of  this  Indian  king  fuft'-^red  nothing  by  the   lofsder. 
of  the  battle.      Alexander  immediately  gave  him  his  li- 
berty,   reftored   him   fhortly   after  to  his  kingdom,   to 
which  he  annexed  provinces  almoft  equal  to  it  in  va- 
lue.     Neither   was   Alexander  a   lofer   by  his  munifi- 
cence ;    for  Porus  remained  his  true  friend  and  con- 
ftant  ally. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  vii^ory,  Alex- 
ander ordered  two  cities  to  be  ereftcd  ;  one  on  the 
field  of  battle,  which  he  named  Niccea  ;  the  other  on 
this  fide  the  river,  which  he  called  Bucephala,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  horfe  Bucephalus,  who  died  here,  as  Ar- 
rian  fays,  of  mere  old  age,  being  on  the  verge  of 
30.  AH  the  foldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle,  he  buried 
with  great  honours;  offered  folemn " facrifices  to  the 
gods,  and  exhibited  pompous  ftiows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes,  where  he  had  forced  his  piiiTage.  He 
than  entered  the  territories  of  the  Glaufs,  in  which 
were  37  good  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  populous 
villages.  All  thefe  were  delivered  up  to  him  without 
fighting ;  and  as  foon  as  he  received  them,  he  pre- 
fented  them  to  Porus ;  and  having  reconciled  him  to 
Taxiles,  he  fent  the  latter  home  to  his  own  dominions. 
About  this  time  ambaflaaors  arrived  from  fome  Indian 
princes  with  their  fubmiflions  :  and  Alexander  having 
conquered  the  dominions  of  another  Porus,  which  lay 
on  the  Hydraotes,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  added  them 
to  thofe  of  Porus  his  ally. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  fuccefs,  however,  news 
arrived,  that  the  Cathei,  the  Oxydrac*,  and  the  Malli, 
the  moft  warlike  nations  of  India,  were  confederated 
againft  the  Macedonians,  and  had  drawn  together  a 
great  army.  The  king  immediately  marched  to  give 
them  battle ;  and  in  a  few  days  reached  a  city  called 
Sanga/a,  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  ii.iving  a  97 
fine   lake   behind   it.      Before   this  city  the  confederate  Sangala 


Indians  lay  encamped,  having  three  circular  lines  of 
carriages  locked  togfther,  and  their  tents  pitched  in 
the  centre.  Notwithftjinaing  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  forcing  thefe  intrenchmems,  Alexander  refolved  im- 
mediately to  attack  them.  The  I'.idiaiu  make  a  noble 
defence  ;  but  at  laft  '.he  firft  line  of  their  carriages  was 
broken,  and  the  Macedonians  entered.  The  fecond 
was  ftronger  by  far  ;  yet  Alexander  attacked  that 
too,  and  after  a  defperate  refiftance  forced  it.  'J"he 
Indians,  without  trufting  to  the  third,  retired  into  the 
city  ;  which  Alexander  ivould  have  inverted  :  but  the 
foot  he  had  with  him  not  being  fufficient  for  that 
pnrpoie,  he  cauled  his  works  to  be  carried  on  both 
Cdes  as  far  as  the  lake  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide  of  that, 
ordered  feveral  brigades  of  horfe  to  take  poft  ;  order- 
ing alfo  battering  engines  to  be  brought  up,  and  in 
fome  places  employing  miners.  The  fecond  night,  he 
received  intelligence  that  tiie  belieged,  knowing  the 
lake  to  be  fordable,  intended  to  make  their  efcape 
through  it.  Upon  this  the  king  ordered  all  the  car- 
riages which  had  been  taken  in  forcing  their  camp  to 
be  placed  up  and  down  the  roads,  in  hopes  of  hinder- 
ing their  flight ;  giving  diredlions  to  Ptolemy,  who 
commanded 
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Macedon.  commanded  the  h.:rfe  on  the  other  fide  oF  the  Lke,  to 
^^—Y^~'  be  extremely  vigilant,  and  to  caufe  al'  his  trumpets  to 
found,  ihat  the  forces  might  repaii  to  that  ;joft  where 
the  Indians  made  their  oreatf ft  eflbrt.  Tiiefe  pre- 
cautions had  all  the  effe^  that  could  be  delired  :  for 
of  the  fc'v  Indians  who  got  thnmgli  the  lake,  and 
paled  the  !\'acedonian  horfe,  the  greater  part  were 
ki.ied  in  the  roa  ■> ;  but  the  greitleft  part  of  their 
army  was  conllrained  to  retire  again  through  the 
water  into  tl-.e  city.  Two  days  after,  the  place  was 
taken  hy  ftorm.  Seventeen  thoufand  Indians  were 
killed;  70.000  taken  pifoners  ;  with  300  chariots, 
and  500  horls.  The  Macedonians  are  laid  to  have 
loil  only  100  men  in  this  fiege  ;  but  they  had  j  200 
wounded,  and  among  ihefe  leveral  perfons  of  great 
diftinction. 

The  c:iy  was  no  fooner  taken,  than  Alexander  de- 
fpatched  Eumcnes  his  fecretary,  with  a  party  of  horfe, 
to  acouaint  ;he  ifll.abitants  of  the  cities  adjacent  vvith 
w  at  h.id  befallen  the  Sangalans ;  promiling  alfo,  that 
they  ihould  be  kindly  treated  if  they  would  fubmit. 
Eut  they  were  fo  nmrh  affrighted  at  what  had  hap- 
pened to  their  neighbours,  that,  abandoning  all  their 
eities,  they  tied  into  the  mountains ;  choofing  rather 
♦o  e.\pofe  themfelves  to  wild  beads,  than  to  thefe  in- 
vaders, who  had  treated  their  countrymen  fo  cruelly. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this,  he  fent  detach- 
meiits  of  hor'e  and  foot  to  fcour  the  roads  ;  and  thefe, 
finding  aged,  infirm,  and  wounded  people,  to  the 
number  of  about  joo,  put  them  to  the  fword  without 
,9'  mercy.  Perceiving  that  it  was  impolFible  to  perfuade 
'  the  inhabitants  to  return,  he  caufed  the  city  of  San- 
gala  to  be  razed,  and  gave  the  territories  to  the  few 
Indians  who  had  fubmitted  to  him. 

Alexander,  flill  unfated  with  conqueft,  now  pre- 
pared to  pafs  the  Hvphafis.  The  chief  reafon  which 
iiiduced  him  to  think  of  this  expedition  was,  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  of  the  flate  of  the  countries 
beyond  that  river.  He  was  told  that  they  were  in 
themfelves  rich  and  fruitful  ;  that  their  inhabitants 
were  not  only  a  very  martial  people,  bnt  very  civilized; 
that  tl  ey  were  governed  by  the  nobility,  who  were 
themfelves  fubjecl  to  the  laws ;  and  that  as  they  lived 
in  happinefs  and  freedom,  it  was  likely  they  would 
fight  obflinately  in  defence  of  thofe  bleffings.  He 
was  farther  told,  that  among  thefe  nations  there  were 
the  largel^,  (Irongeft,  and  moll  ufeful  eleph-nits  bred 
and  tamed  ;  and  was  therefore  fired  with  an  earned 
defire  to  reduce  fuch  a  bold  and  brave  peo|  le  under 
his  rule,  and  of  attaining  to  the  poifelTion  of  the  many 
valuable  things  that  were  faid  to  be  amongft  them. 
As  exorbitant,  however,  as  his  perfonal  ambition  was, 
he  'ound  it  impoffible  to  infufe  any  part  of  it  into  the 
minds  of  his  foldiers  ;  who  were  fo  far  from  wilhing 
to  triumph  over  new  and  remote  countries,  that  they 
pp  were  highly  delirous  of  leaving  thofe  that  they  had 
Alexander'^  already  conquered.  When  therefore  they  were  in- 
iroopsre-  fonned  of  the  king's  intentions,  they  privately  con- 
cced  fur''™  ^"''*''  together  in  the  camp  about  the  liiuation  of 
their  own  affairs.  At  this  confultation,  the  graveft 
and  bcft  of  the  foldiers  lamented  that  they  weie  made 
ufe  of  by  their  king,  not  as  lions,  who  fall  fiercely 
upon  thofe  who -have  injured  them;  but  as  malliffs, 
ivho  fly  upon  and  tear  thofe  who  are  pointed  out  to 
them  as  enemies.     The  reft  were  not  fo  modeil ;  but 
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exprelfcd  themfelves  roundly  againil  the  kin^j's  humour   "^ 
for  leading  them  fiom   battle   to    uaiile,  from  L'k^c  to  '~ 
f  ege,    and    from   river  to  river ;    protclling  that  ihty 
would   follow   him   no   further,    nor  I  ivilh  away  their 
lives  any  longer,   to  purchafe  fame  for  him. 

Alexander  was  a  man  of  too  much  penetration  not 
to  be  early  in  perceiving  that  lis  troops  were  v;ry 
uneafy.  He  therefore  harangued  them  from  his  tri- 
bunal ;  but  though  his  eloquence  was  great,  and  .he 
love  his  army  had  for  him  was  yet  very  ilrong,  thcv 
did  not  relent.  For  fome  time  the  fjldicrs  remained 
fullen  and  filent ;  and  at  lad  tuined  their  eyes  on  Ck- 
nus,  an  old  and  experienced  general,  whom  Alexander 
loved,  and  in  whom  the  army  put  great  confidence. — 
He  had  the  geuerofity  to  undertake  their  caufe  ;  :(nd 
told  Alexander  frank'y,  "  That  men  endured  toil  in 
hopes  of  repofe  ;  that  the  Macedonians  were  already 
much  reduced  in  their  numbers ;  that  of  thofe  who 
remained,  the  greater  part  were  invalids  ;  and  that 
they  expected,  in  confiJeration  of  their  former  fer- 
viccs,  that  he  would  now  lead  them  back  to  thfir  na- 
tive country;  an  aA  which,  of  all  others,  would  mod 
contribute  to  his  own  great  defigns  ;  fince  it  would 
encourage  the  youth  of  IMacedon,  and  even  of  all 
Greece,  to  follow  him  in  whatever  new  expedition  he 
plealed  to  undertake."  The  king  was  far  from  being 
pleafed  with  this  fpeech  of  Ccjcnus,  and  much  lefs  with 
the  difpofition  of  his  army,  which  continued  in  a  deep 
filence.  He  therefore  dilmifTed  the  aflemiily  :  but 
next  day  he  called  another,  wherein  he  told  the  fol- 
diers plainly,  that  he  would  not  be  driven  from  his 
purpofe  j  that  he  would  proceed  in  his  conquefts  with 
fuch  as  fhould  follow  him  valuntarily  ;  as  for  the  rclt, 
he  would  not  detain  them,  but  would  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  go  home  to  Macedon,  where  they  might 
publilh,  "  that  they  had  left  their  king  in  the  midft 
of  his  enemies."  Even  this  expedient  had  no  fuccefs ; 
his  army  was  fo  ihoioughly  tied  with  long  marches  and 
delperate  battles,  that  they  were  determined  to  go  no 
further,  either  for  fair  fpeeches  or  foul.  U;ion  this 
Alexander  retired  to  his  tent,  where  he  refufed  to  fee 
his  friend'!,  and  put  on  the  fame  gloomv  temper  that 
reigned  among  hts  troops.  For  three  days  thiTigs 
remained  in  this  lituation.  At  laft  the  king  fuddenly 
appeared  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  fully  determined  to 
purfue  his  fird  delign,  tie  gave  orders  for  facriticing 
for  the  good  fucceis  of  his  new  undertakmg.  Ari- 
llant'er  the  augur  reported,  that  the  o  nens  we  e  al- 
together inaulpicious ;  upon  which  thj  king  faid,  that 
'ince  his  proceeding  farther  was  neither  pleafiiig  to 
the  pods,  nor  grateful  to  his  army,  he  would  return. 
When  this  was  rumoured  among  t!ie  army,  they  af- 
fembled  in  great  n  ,mbers  about  the  royal  tent,  falut- 't''^ ' 
ing  the  king  with  loud  acclamations,  wifhing  him  ["^j 
fuccefs  in  all  his  future  deligns ;  giving  him  at  the 
fame  time  hea-^ty  thanks,  for  that  "  he  who  wa^  in- 
vincible had  fuffered  himlelf  to  be  overcome  by  their 
prayers." 

A  dop  being  thus  put  to  the  conquefts  of  Alexan- 
der, he  determined  to  make  the  Hyphafis  the  boun- 
dary of  his  dominions ;  and  having  ereifled  twelve 
altars  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  he  facrificcd 
on  them  :  after  which  he  exhibited  rtiows  in  the 
Grecian  manner ;  and,  having  added  all  the  conquered 
C01UU17  in  thefe  parts  to  the  dominions  of  Poms,  he 
R  r  3  he^an 
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Mav^Jon.  began   to  retuvn.     Having   anivcd  at   die   Hydafpes, 

' ^— — '  he   made  the  neceffary   preparations  for  failing  down 

Sai's'dow  i'  ^^^  ^'■'^'-"  '"*°  ^^"^  ocean.  Fol'  this  purpofe,  he  ov- 
ihe  Indus,  dfied  vail  quantities  of  timber  to  be  felled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hydafpes,  through  which  he 
was  to  fail  into  the  Indus ;  he  caufed  the  veffels  with 
\vhich  he  had  puffed  other  rivers  to  be  brought  thi- 
ther, and  aflembied  a  vaft  number  of  artificers  capable 
of  repairing  and  equipping  his  fleet  ;  which,  when 
tiniilied,  conlilted  of  80  vcffels  of  three  banks  of  oars, 
and  2000  leffer  lliips  and  tranfports.  Thofe  who  were 
to  manage  this  fleet  were  collefted  out  from  the  Phos- 
nicians,  Cyprians,  Carians,  and  Egyptians  following 
his  army,  and  who  were  reckoned  perfeftly  well  ikillcd 
in  the  naval  art.  When  all  things  were  ready,  the 
army  embarked  about  break  of  day  ;  the  king,  in  the 
mean  time,  facrificing  to  the  gods  according  to  the 
ceremonies  uled  in  his  own  country,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  thofe  of  the  country  where  he  now  was. 
Then  he  himfelf  went  on  board  ;  and  caufing  the  fig- 
nal  to  be  given  by  found  of  trumpet,  the  fleet  fet  fail. 
Cratcrus  ar.d  Hepha:ll:on  had  marched  fome  days  be- 
fore with  another  divifion  of  the  army  ;  and  in  three 
days  the  fleet  reached  that  part  of  the  river  which  was 
oppofite  to  their  camps.  Here  he  had  information, 
that  the  Oxydracae  and  Malli  were  raifing  forces  to 
cppofe  him  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  determined 
to  reduce  them  •,  for,  during  this  voyage,  he  made  it 
n  .-a!e  to  compel  the  inhabitants  on  Loth  fides  of  the 
river  to  yield  him  obedience.  But  before  he  arrived 
on  the  coafts  of  the  people  above  mentioned,  he  him- 
lelf  fuflained  no  fraall  danger ;  for,  coming  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Acefines  v\ith  the  Hydafpes,  from 
whence  both  rivers  roll  together  into  the  Indus,  the 
eddies,  whirlpools,  and  rapid  currents,  ruihing  with 
tremendous  noife  from  the  refpeiElive  channels  of  thofe 
rivers  into  the  great  one  formed  by  them  both,  at 
once  terrified  thofe  who  navigated  his  vefTels,  and  ac- 
tually deftroyed  many  of  the  long  veiTeh,  with  all  who 
were  aboard  of  them  ;  the  king  himfelf  being  in  fome 
danger,  and  Nearchus  the  admiral  not  a  little  at  a  lofs. 
As  foon  as  this  danger  was  over,  Alexander  went  on 
ihore  •,  and  having  ordered  his  elephants  with  fome 
troops  of  horfe  and  archers  to  be  carried  acrofs,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Craterus,  he  then  divided 
Lis  army  on  the  left  hand  bank  into  three  bodies  ;  the 
firft  commanded  by  himfelf,  the  fecond  by  Hephic- 
ftion,  and  the  thiid  by  Ptolemy.  Hephasflion  had 
orders  to  move  filently  through  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, five  days  march  before  the  king  •,  that  if,  on 
Alex.nder's  approach,  any  of  the  barbarians  fliould 
attempt  to  flielter  themfelves  by  retiring  into  the 
country,  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Hephac- 
llion.  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  ordered  to  march  three 
days  journey  behind  the  king,  that  if  any  cfcaped  his 
army,  they  nii;^ht  fall  into  Ptolemy's  hands  ;  and  the 
fleet  had  orders  to  flop  at  the  confluence  of  this  river 
with  the  Hydrao'.es  till  fuch  time  as  thefe  feveral  corps 
(hould  arrive. 
„.  '°V:  Alexander  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horfe 
lion  ajainft-^"'!  ''8^'  armed  foot,  marched  through  a  dcfert 
the  Malli.  country  againll  the  Malli  ;  and,  fcarce  affording  any 
reft  to  his  foldicrs,  arrived  in  three  days  at  a  city  into 
which  the  barbarians  had  put  their  wives  and  children, 
with  a  good  garrilpn  for  their  defence.    The  country 
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people,  having  no  notion  that  Alexander  would  march  Maceelon. 
through  fuch  a  defert  and  barren  region,  were  all  un-  '— -v— ~i 
armed,  and  in  thi  ut:ni),l  covifufion.  Many  of  them 
therefore  were  flain  i:i  the  field  ;  the  reft  fled  into  the 
city,  and  fluit  the  gstes.  But  this  only  protraded 
their  fate  for  a  ftiort  time ;  for  the  king,  having  or- 
dered the  city  to  be  inverted  by  his  cavnhy,  took  it, 
as  well  as  the  caflle,  by  ftorm,  and  put  all  he  fou;id 
there  to  the  fword.  He  lent  at  the  fame  time  Per- 
diccas  with  a  confiderable  detachment,  to  invert  an- 
other city  of  the  Malli  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  but 
when  he  came  there,  he  found  it  abandoned.  How- 
ever, he  purfued  the  inhabitants  who  had  but  lately 
left  it,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them  on  the  road. 
After  this  the  king  took  feveral  other  cities,  but  not 
without  confiderable  refiftance ;  for  the  Indians  forae- 
times  chofe  to  burn  themfelves  in  their  houfes  rather 
than  furrender.  At  laft  he  marched  to  their  capital 
city  ;  and  finding  that  abandoned,  he  proceeded  to 
the  river  Hydraotes,  where  he  found  50,000  men 
encamped  on  the  oppofite  bank,  in  order  to  difpute 
his  palfage.  He  did  not  helitate,  however,  to  enter 
the  river  with  a  confiderable  party  of  horfe  :  and  fo 
much  were  the  Indians  terrified  at  his  prefence,  that 
their  whole  army  retired  before  him.  In  a  Ihort  time 
they  returned  and  attacked  him,  being  afliamed  to  fly 
before  fuch  an  inconfiderable  number  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian  forces  came  up, 
and  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  city  which 
lay  behind  them,  and  which  Alexander  invelled  that 
very  night.  The  next  day  he  ftormed  the  city  with 
fuch  violence,  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  retire  to  the  caflle,  where 
they  prepared  for  an  obftinate  defence.  The  king 
inflantly  gave  orders  for  fcaling  the  walls,  and  the 
foldiers  prepared  to  execute  thefe  orders  as  fafl  as 
they  could  ;  but  the  king  being  impatient  caught  hold 
of  a  ladder  and  mounted  it  firft  himfelf,  being  followed 
by  Leonatus,  Peuceflas,  and  Abreas,  the  latter  a  man 
of  great  valour,  and  who  on  that  account  had  double 
pay  allowed  him.  The  king  having  gained  the  top 
of  the  battlements,  cleared  them  quickly  of  the  defend-  103 
ants,  killing  fome  of  them  with  his  fword,  and  pulh-  His  defpe- 
ing  others  over  the  walls:  but  after  this  was  done,  he  "'^^  ™''"^' 
was  in  more  danger  than  ever  ;  for  the  Indians  galled  ^"  "^  ' 
him  with  their  arrows  from  the  adjacent  towers, 
though  they  durft  not  come  near  enough  to  engage 
him.  His  own  battalion  of  targeteers  mounting  in 
hafte  to  fecond  him,  broke  the  ladders  ;  which,  as 
foon  as  Alexander  perceived,  he  threw  himfelf  down 
into  the  caftie,  as  did  alfo  Peuceftas,  Leonatus,  and 
Abreas.  As  foon  as  the  king  was  on  the  ground,  the 
Indian  general  rulhed  forward  to  attack  him  ;  but 
Alexander  inflantly  defpatched  liim,  as  well  as  feveral 
others  who  followed  him.  Upon  this  the  reft  retired, 
and  contented  themfelves  with  throwing  darts  and 
ftones  at  him  at  a  dillance.  Abreas  was  ftruck  into 
the  head  with  an  arrow,  and  died  on  the  fpot  ;  and, 
ihortly  after,  another  pierced  through  the  king's  breall- 
plate  into  his  body.  As  long  as  he  had  fpirits,  he 
defended  himfelf  valiantly;  but,  through  a  vaft  efflifion 
of  blood,  lofing  his  fenfes,  he  fell  upon  his  fliield. 
Peuceftas  then  covered  him  with  the  facred  fliield  of 
Pallas  on  one  fide,  as  did  Leonatus  with  his  own 
fliield  on  the  other,  though  they  themfelves  weic 
dreadtuliy 
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Micedon.   dreadfully  wounded.      la  the  mean  time,   however,  the 

— '  V         foldier'!  on  the  out*ide,  eager  to  five  their  khig,  fup- 

'°+ ,.,  plied  their  want  of  ladders,  by  diivinor  large  iron  pins 

into   the   walls.     By  the   help  of  thefe  many  of  them 

afcended,  and  came  to  the  aflillance  of  Alexander  and 


l/icuity 
li'jwd  by 
Ifaiimcn. 


his  companion':.  The  Indians  were  now  ilausjhtercd 
withviut  mercy  ;  but  Alexander  continued  for  fome 
time  in  a  very  dangerous  way  :  however,  he  at  laft  re- 
covered his  flrength,  and  Ihowed  himfelf  again  to  his 
army,  which  tilled  them  with  the  greateft  joy. 

The  Malli,  being  now  convinced  that  nothing  but 
fubrailiion  could  fave  the  remainder  of  them,  fent  de- 
puties to  Alexander,  olfering  the  dominion  of  their 
country  ;  as  did  alfo  the  Oxydracce :  and  the  king 
having  lettled  every  thing  in  thefe  countries  agreeable 
He  vro-  '°  ^'^  mind,  proceeded  on  his  voyage  down  the  river 
cetdi  in  his  Indus.  In  this  voyage  he  received  the  fubmiflion  of 
voyige  fome  other  Indian  princes;  and  perceiving,  that  at 
down  the  t),e  ^[^^  of  tl,e  iila,^d  Pattala,  the  river  divided  itlelf 
^'  into  two  vaft  branches,  he  ordered  an  haven  and  con- 
venient docks  to  be  made  there  for  his  Ihips  ;  and 
when  he  had  careened  his  tlcet,  he  failed  down  the 
right  hand  branch  touards  the  ocean.  In  his  paiTage 
he  fuftained  great  dilHculties  by  reafon  of  his  want  of 
pilots,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  very  narrowly 
miuTed  being  calt  away  :  yet  all  this  did  not  hinder 
hira  from  purfuing  his  firft  delign,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  other  motive  thereto  than  the 
vain  deiire  of  boalliKj  that  he  had  entered  the  ocean 
beyond  the  Indus  :  for,  having  confecrated  certain 
bulls  to  Neptune,  and  thrown  them  into  the  fea, 
performed  certain  libations  of  golden  cups,  and 
thrown  the  cups  alfo  into  the  fea,  he  came  back 
again  ;  having  only  furveyed  two  little  iilands,  one 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  one  a  little  farther  in 
the  ocean. 

On  the  king's  return  to  Pattala,  he  refolved  to  fail 
do'.vn  the  other  branch  of  the  Indus,  that  he  might 
fee  whether  it  was  more  fafe  and  commodious  for  his 
fleet  than  that  which  he  had  already  tried  ;  and  for 
this  he  had  very  good  reafons.  He  had  refolved  to 
fend  Nearchus  with  his  tleet  by  fea,  through  the 
Perfian  gulf  up  the  river  Tigris,  to  meet  him  and 
his  army  in  Mefopotamia  ;  but  as  the  poiribility  of 
this  voyage  depended  on  the  ceafing  of  the  Etefian 
winds,  there  v.as  a  necelTity  of  laying  up  the  tleet  til] 
the  feafon  (liould  prove  favourable.  Alexander,  there- 
fore, failing  through  this  branch  of  the  Indus,  fought 
on  the  fea  coaft  for  bays  and  creeks,  where  his  fleet 
might  anchor  in  fafety  ;  he  caufed  alfo  pits  to  be 
funk,  which  might  be  filled  with  frelh  water  for  the 
ufe  of  his  people  ;  and  took  all  imaginable  precautions 
for  prefen;ing  them  in  eafe  and  fafety  till  the  feafon 
would  allow  them  to  continue  their  voyage.  In  this 
he  fucceeded  to  his  wilh  ;  for  he  found  this  branch  of 
the  river  Indus,  at  its  mouth,  fpread  over  the  plain 
country,  and  forming  a  kind  of  lake,  wherein  a  fleet 
might  ride  with  fafety.  He  therefore  appointed  Leo- 
natus,  and  a  part  of  his  army,  to  carry  on  fuch  works 
as  were  neceffary  :  cauiing  them  to  be  relieved  by 
,35  frefti  troops  as  often  a?  there  v. as  occafion  :  then  hav- 
Setsout  foring  given  his  lad  inftruftions  to  Nearchus,  he  de- 
£ab}loD.  parted  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  in  order  to  march 
back  to  Babylon. 

Before  the    king's  departure,   many  of  his  friends 
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advifcd  him  againft  the  route  which  he  intended  to  Macedon. 
take.  They  told  him,  that  nothing  could  be  more  radt  v  '■ 
or  dangerous  than  this  refolution.  They  acquainted 
him,  that  the  country  through  which  he  was  to  travel 
xvns  a  wild  uncultivated  defert ;  ihst  Semiramis,  when 
Ihe  led  her  loldiers  this  way  out  of  India,  brought 
home  but  20  of  them  ;  and  that  Cyrus,  attempting 
to  do  the  fame,  returned  with  only  fevcn.  But  all  this 
was  fo  far  from  deterring  Akxander,  that  it  more 
than  ever  determined  him  to  purfue  no  other  road.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  he  had  put  things  in  order,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  ludicient  body  of  troops  to 
reduce  the  Oritae,  who  had  never  vouchlafed  either  to 
make  their  fubmiifion  or  to  court  his  friendftiip.  Their 
territories  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  a  river  called  Ara- 
bia, which  Alexander  croifed  fo  fpeedily,  that  they 
had  no  intelligence  of  his  march  ;  whereupon  mod  of 
them  quitted  their  country,  and   tied    into  the  deferts.  •   "' 

Their  capital  he  found  fo  well  fituated,  that  he  refolv- 
ed to  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  caufe  a  new 
and  noble  city  to  be  founded  there,  the  care  of  which 
he  committed  to  Hephseflion.  Then  he  received  the 
deputies  of  the  Oritje  and  Gedrofi  ;  and  having  allured 
them,  that  it  the  people  returned  to  their  villages,  they 
fliould  be  kindly  treated,  and  having  appointed  Apol- 
lophenes  pvefident  of  the  Oritie,  and  left  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  under  Leonatus  to  fecure  their  obe- 
dience, he  began  his  march  through  Gedrofia.  In  this  j^. 
march  his  troops  futfered  incredible  hardihips.  The  His  dan- 
road  was  very  uncertain  and  trouulefome,  on  account  gerous 
of  its  lying  through  deep  and  loole  fands,  riling  in  many  '"''■';'' 
places  into  hillocks,  which  forced  the  foldiers  to  climD,  c;'™!.'^j]a. 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  funk  under  their  feet ;  there 
were  no  to.vns,  villages,  nor  places  ot  retrediment,  to 
be  met  with;  i'o  that,  after  excelfive  marches,  they  were 
forced  to  encamp  among  thele  dry  lands.  As  to  pro- 
vilions,  they  hardly  met  ivith  any  during  their  whole 
march.  The  foldiers  were  therefore  obliged  to  kill  their 
hearts  of  carriage  ;  and  fuch  as  were  fent  to  bring  lomc 
corn  from  the  fea  fide,  were  fo  grlevouUy  diltrefled, 
that,  though  it  was  fealed  with  the  king's  hgnet,  they 
cut  open  the  bags,  choofing  rather  to  die  a  violent  death 
for  difobedience  than  perilh  by  hunger.  When  the 
king,  however,  was  informed  of  this,  he  freely  par- 
doned the  offenders  ;  he  was  alfo  forced  to  accept 
the  excufcs  that  were  daily  made  for  the  lofs  of 
mules,  horles,  &.c.  which  were  in  truth  eaten  by  the 
foldiers,  and  their  carriages  broken  in  pieces  to  avoid 
further  trouble.  As  for  water,  their  want  of  it  was 
a  great  misfortune  ;  and  yet  their  finding  it  in  plenty 
was  foraetimes  a  greater :  for,  as  by  the  firll  they 
periflied  with  thiril,  fo  by  the  latter  tbey  were  burl:, 
thrown  into  dropfies,  and  rendered  incapable  of  travel. 
Frequently  they  met  ivith  no  water  for  the  whole  day 
together  :  fometimes  they  were  difappointed  of  it  at 
night  ;  in  which  cali;,  if  tlicy  were  able,  they  marcii- 
ed  on  ;  fo  that  it  was  common  with  them  to  travel  30,  • 
40,  50,  or  even  60  miles  without  encamping.  Num- 
bers through  thele  hardihips  were  obliged  to  lag  in  the 
rear  ;  and  of  thele  many  were  left  behind,  and  perilh- 
ed  ;  for  indeed  fcarce  any  ever  joined  the  array  again. 
Their  mileries,  however,  they  fuftained  with  incre- 
dible patience,  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  king  ;  who,  on  this  occalion,  fuflFered  greater 
hardihips  than  ihe  mcaneit  foldier  in  his  anr.y.    At  1  iQ 
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tliey  arrived  nt  the  capital  of  Gedrofia,  where  tliey  re- 
frethed  thenifelves,  and  flaid  Tome  i  m?  :  alter  which 
they  marched  into  Caramania;  which  btniL;  a\ery  plen- 
tiful country,  they  there  made  themfelves  ample  amends 
for  the  hardlhips  and  fatigues  they  had  tuftained.  Here 
they  were  joined  firil  by  Craterus  with  the  troops  un- 
der his  command,  with  a  number  of  elephants:  then 
came  Stafanor  prefident  of  the  Aiians,  and  Pharif- 
manes  the  fon  of  Phrataphernes  governor  of  Parthia. 
They  brought  with  them  camels,  horfes,  and  other 
beafts  of  burden,  in  vail  numbers  ;  having  forefeen, 
that  the  king's  march  through  Gedrofia  would  be  attend- 
ed with  the  lofs  of  the  greateft  part,  if  not  of  all  the 
cavalry  and  hearts  belonging  to  his  army. 

During  Alexander's  Hay  in  Caramania,  he  redreffed 
the  injuries  of  his  people,  who  had  been  grievoully  op- 
preffed  by  their  governors  during  his  abfence.  Here 
alfo  he  was  joined  by  his  admiral  Nearchu5,  who 
brought  him  an  account  that  all  under  his  command 
were  in  perfeft  fafety,  and  in  excellent  condition  ; 
with  which  the  king  was  mightily  pleafed,  and,  after 
having  beftowed  on  him  fingular  marks  of  his  favour, 
ient  him  back  to  the  navy.  Alexander  next  fet  out  for 
Perfia,  where  great  diforders  had  been  coniraitttd  during 
liis  abfence.  Thefe  alfo  he  redrelTed,  and  caufcd  the 
governor  to  be  crucified  ;  appointing  in  his  room  Peu- 
ceflas,  who  faved  his  lite  when  he  fought  fingly  againft 
a  whole  garrifon  as  above  related.  The  new  governor 
was  no  fooner  inverted  with  his  dignity,  than  he  laid 
afuie  the  Macedonian  garb,  and  put  on  that  of  the 
Medes  ;  being  the  only  one  of  Alexander's  captains, 
who,  by  complying  with  the  manners  of  the  people  he 
governed,  gained  their  afFeiflion. 

While  Alexander  vifited  the  different  parts  of  Per- 
fia, he  took  a  view,  among  the  rert,  of  the  ruins  of  Per- 
fepolis,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  expreCTed  great  lor- 
low  for  the  deftruilion  he  had  formerly  occafioned. 
From  Pcrfepolis  he  marched  to  Sufa,  where  he  gave 
an  extraordinary  loofe  to  pleafure  ;  refolving  to  make 
himfelf  and  his  followers  fome  amends  for  the  difficul- 
ties they  had  hitherto  undergone  :  purpofmg  at  the 
fame  time  fo  effcdually  to  unite  his  new  conquered 
with  his  hereditary  fubjcfls,  that  the  jealoufies  and 
fears  which  had  hitherto  tormented  both,  lliould  no 
longer  fubiill.  With  t'his  view  he  married  two  wives 
of  the  blood  royal  of  Perfia  ;  viz.  Barfme,  or  Statira, 
the  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Paryfatis  the  daughter 
of  Ochus.  Drype;is,  another  daughter  of  Darius,  he 
gave  to  Hephairtion  ;  Amartrine,  the  daughter  of  Oxy- 
artes  the  brother  of  Darius,  married  Craterus  ;  and 
to  the  rert  of  his  friends,  to  the  number  of  So,  he  gave 
other  women  of  the  greatert  quality.  All  thefe  mar- 
riages were  celebrated  at  once,  Alexander  himfelf  be- 
flo'ving  fortunes  upon  them  ;  he  direfled  likewife  to 
take  account  of  the  number  of  his  officers  and  foldiers 
who  had  iriarried  Afiatic  wives  •,  and  though  they  ap- 
peared to  be  IC,C00,  yet  he  gratified  each  of  them  ac- 
cording to  his  rank.  He  next  refolved  to  pay  the  debts 
of  his  array,  and  thereupon  'iffued  an  edicl  directing 
5  every  man  to  regiiler  his  name  and  the  fum  he  owed  ; 
with  which  the  foldiers  complying  (lowly,  from  an  ap- 
prc-benfion  that  there  v.a?  feme  defign  againft  them, 
Alexander  ordered  tables  heaped  with  money  to  be  fet 
in  all  quarters  of  the  camp,  and  caufed  every  man's 
debts  to   be    paid    en    his  bare    word,    without   even 
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making  any  entry  of  his  name  :  though  the  whole  fura  ^Tace(^o^ 
came  to  2o,oco  talents.  On  fuch  as  had  dittinguiflied  '"^"V"- 
themfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  beltt«td 
crowns  of  gold.  Peuceftas  had  the  firft  ;  Leonaius 
the  fecond  •,  Nearchus  the  tliird ;  Oneficritus  the 
fourth  ;  Hephteftion  the  fifth  ;  and  the  reft  of  his 
guards  had  each  of  them  one.  After  this  he  made 
other  difpofitions  for  conciliating,  as  he  fuppofed,  the 
dift'erences  among  all  his  fuhjefls.  He  reviewed  the 
30,000  youths,  whom  at  his  departure  for  India  he  had 
ordered  to  be  taught  Greek  and  the  Macedonian  dif- 
cipline  ;  exprerting  high  fatisfaftion  at  the  fine  appear- 
ance they  made,  which  rendered  them  worthy  of  the 
appellation  he  beftowed  on   them,  viz.  that  of  Epigoni,  I 

i.  e.  fuccefibrs.  He  promoted  alfo,  without  any  di- 
ftinftion  of  nation,  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  him  faith- 
fully and  valiantly  in  the  Indian  war.  When  all  thefe 
regulations  were  made,  he  gave  the  command  of  his 
heavy  armed  troops  to  Hephaftion,  and  ordered  him 
to  march  direftly  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  while  in 
the  mean  time  a  fleet  was  equipped  for  carrying  the 
king  and  the  troops  he  retained  with  him  down  to  the 
ocean. 

Thus  ended  the  exploits  of  Alexander  ;  the  greatefl 
conqueror  thst  ever  the  world  faw,  at  leaft  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts.  In  12  years 
time  he  had  brought  under  his  fuLjedion  Egypt, 
Libya,  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,"  Paleftine,  Ba- 
bylonia, Perfia,  with  part  of  India  and  Tartan,'.  Still, 
however,  he  meditated  greater  things.  He  had  now 
got  a  great  tafte  in  maritime  affairs  ;  and  is  faid  to 
have  meditated  a  voyage  to  the  coafts  of  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia,  and  thence  round  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  great  certainty  ;  though  that  he  intended  to  fub- 
due  the  Carthaginians  and  Italians,  is  more  than  pro- 
bable. All  thefe  defigns,  however,  were  fruilrated  by 
his  death,  which  happened  at  Babylon  in  323  B.  C. 
He  is  laid  to  have  received  feveral  warnings  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  to  have  been  advifed  to  avoid  that 
city  ;  which  advice  he  either  defpifed  or  could  not 
follow.  He  died  of  a  fever  after  eight  days  iHncfs,  jj^  ^'^^  ^^ 
without  naming  any  fucceffor  ;  having  only  given  his  Babylon, 
ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  left  the  kingdom,  as  he  faid, 
to  the  mq/l  •worthy. 

The  charafter  of  this  great  prince  has  been  varioudy  j^i,  charac- 
reprefented  ;  but  moif  hiftorians  feem  to  have  looked  ter. 
upon  him  rather  as  an  illurtrious  madman  than  one 
upon  whom  the  epithet  of  Great  could  be  properly  be- 
ftowed. From  a  careful  obfervation  of  his  condutl, 
however,  it  muft  appear,  that  he  polYciTed  not  only  a 
capacity  to  plan,  but  likewife  to  execute,  the  greatert 
enterprifes  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  of 
the  human  race.  From  whatever  caule  the  notion 
originated,  it  is  plain  that  he  imagined  himfelf  a  divine 
perfon,  and  born  to  fubdue  the  whole  world  :  and  ex- 
travagant and  impraflicable  as  this  fcheme  may  appear 
at  prefent,  it  cannot  at  all  be  looked  upon  in  the  fame 
light  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  Gr-eeks  were  in 
his  lime  the  inort  powerful  people  in  the  world  in  re- 
fpect  to  their  Ikill  in  tlie  military  art,  and  the  Perfians 
were  the  moft  powerful  with  refpeft  to  wealth  and 
numbers,  'i'he  only  other  powerful  people  in  'lie 
world  were  the  Carthaginian?,  Gauls,  and  Italian  r.a- 
tioiis.     From   a  long  fcries  of  wars  which  the  Cartha- 
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Macedon.  ginians  carried  on  in  Sicily,  it  appeared  that  ti'.ey 
-  »  were  by  no  means  capable  of  contending  with  the 
Greeks,  even  when  they  had  an  immenfe  ruperiority  of 
number?  •,  much  lefs  then  could  they  have  fuftained 
an  attack  from  the  whole  power  of  Greece  and  Afia 
united.  The  Gauls  and  Italians  were  indeed  very 
brave,  and  of  a  martial  difpoiition  ;  bvst  they  were  bar- 
barous, and  could  not  have  refilled  armies  well  dif- 
ciplined  and  under  the  command  of  fuch  a  fkilful 
leader  as  Alexander.  Even  long  aftor  this  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Romans  themfelves  could  not  have 
refilled  the  Greeks  ;  fince  Regulus,  after  having  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  and  reduced  them  to  the  ut- 
moft  diftrefs,  was  totally  unable  to  refift  a  Carthagi- 
nian army  commanded  by  a  Greek  general,  and  guided 
by  Greek  difcipline. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fcheme  of  Alexander  can- 
not  by  any  means  be  accounted  that  of  a  madman,  or 
of  one  who  projefts  great  things  without  judgement  or 
means  to  execute  them.  It  we  consider  from  his  ac- 
tions the  end  which  mofl  probably  lie  had  in  view, 
could  his  fcheme  huve  been  accompiidied,  we  fliall  find 
ir  not  only  the  greateft  but  the  be/l  that  can  pofiibly 
be  imagined.  He  did  not  conquer  to  deftroy,  enllave, 
or  opprefs  ;  but  to  civilize  and  unite  the  whole  world 
as  one  nation.  No  fooner  was  a  province  conquered 
than  he  took  care  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  He  allowed  no;  his  foldiers  to 
opprefs  and  plunder  the  PetSans,  which  they  were 
very  much  inclined  to  do  ;  on  the  contiary,  by  giving 
into  the  oriental  cuftoms  himfelf,  he  ftrove  to  extinguifh 
that  inveterate  hatred  which  h;id  fo  long  fubfilied  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  In  the  Scyrfiian  countries 
which  he  fubdued,  he  purfued  the  fame  excellent  plan. 
His  courage  and  military  (kill,  in  which  he  never  was 
excelled,  were  difplayed,  not  with  a  viex.'  to  rapine  or 
defultory  conquert,  but  to  civilize  and  induce  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  to  employ  themfelves  in  a  more  pro- 
per way  of  life.  "  Midll  the  hardlhips  of  a  military 
life  (fays  Dr  Gillies),  obftinate  fieges,  bloody  battles, 
and  dear  bought  victories,  he  (till  refpefted  the  rights 
of  mankind,  and  praclifed  the  mild  vini;es  of  huma- 
nity. The  conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient 
laws  and  privileges;  the  rigours  of  defpotifm  were  foft- 
ened  ;  arts  and  induftry  encouraged  ;  arid  the  proudeft 
Macedonian  governors  compelled,  by  the  authority  and 
example  of  Alexander,  to  obferve  the  rules  of  jullice 
towards  their  meaneit  fubjefts.  To  bridle  the  fierce 
inhabitants  of  the  Scythian  plains,  he  founded  cities 
and  eflabhfhed  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes 
and  Oxus  ;  and  thofe  dtilruclive  campaigns  ufually 
afcribed  to  his  reftlefs  aclivlty,  and  blind  ambition, 
appeared  to  the  difcernrnent  of  this  extraordinary  man 
not  only  eflcntial  to  the  fecurity  of  the  conqueils 
which  he  had  already  made,  but  neceilary  for  the  more 
remote  and  fplendid  expeditions  which  he  dill  pur- 
pofed  to  undertake,  and  which  he  performed  with 
lingular  boldnefs  and  unexampled  fuccefs."  In  an- 
other place,  the  fame  author  gives  his  charafter  in  the 
following  words. 

"  He  was  of  a  low  ftature,  and  fomewhat  deform- 
ed;  but  the  aclivity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  ani- 
mated and  ennobled  his  frame.  By  a  life  of  continual 
labour,  and  by  an  early  arid  habitual  practice  of  the 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  he  had  hardened  Vn  body  againft 
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the  imprelTions  of    cold   and  heat,   hunger  and    tliirll,    Maoeilo 

and  prepared   his   robull   conllitution  for  bearing  fuch  ' » — 

exertions  of  ftrength  and  aflivity,  as  have  appeared 
incredible  to  the  undifciplined  foftnefs  of  mrdern  times. 
In  gencrofity  and  in  prowefs,  he  rivalled  the  greatell 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  the  race  of  glory,  having 
finally  outflripped  all  competitors,  became  ambitious 
to  furpafs  himfelf.  His  fuperior  Ikill  in  «ar  g^.ve  un- 
interrupted  fuccefs  to  his  arms  ;  and  his  natural  hu- 
manity, enlightened  by  the  philofophy  of  Greece, 
taught  him  to  improve  his  conqueils  to  the  bell  inte- 
refts  of  mankind.  In  his  extenfive  dominions  he  built 
or  founded  not  lefs  than  70  cities ;  the  fituation  of 
which  being  chofen  with  confummate  wifdom,  tended 
to  f,icilitate  communication,  to  promote  commerce, 
and  to  diffufe  civility  through  the  greateft  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  may  be  fufpecled,  indeed,  that  he  mil- 
took  the  extent  of  human  power,  when  in  the  courfe 
of  one  reign  he  undertook  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  he  mifcalculated  the  ftubbornncls  of 
ignorance  and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempted 
to  enlighten  barbarifm,  to  foften  fervitude,  and  tc 
tranlplant  the  improvements  of  Greece  into  an  Afri- 
can and  Aiiatic  foil,  where  they  have  never  been 
known  to  Hourilli.  Yet  let  not  the  defigns  of  Alex- 
ander be  too  hartily  accufed  of  extravagance.  Who- 
ever Itrioufly  confiders  what  he  actually  performed  be- 
fore his  33d  year,  will  be  cautious  of  determining  what 
he  might  have  accomplillied  had  he  reached  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  human  life.  His  refoftrces  were  peculiar 
to  himfelf  J  and  fuch  views  as  well  as  ac'fions  became 
him  as  would  have  become  none  bcfides.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  philofophical  hiftorlan,  '  he  feems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  difpenfation  of 
Providence,  being  a  man  like  to  none  other  of  the 
human  kind.'  - 

"  From  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  and  himfelf 
acled  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  hiftory  has  been 
tranfmitted  through  the  impure  channels  of  exagge- 
rated flattery  or  malignant  envy.  The  innumerable 
fictions  which  difgrace  the  works  of  his  biographers, 
are  contradicted  by  the  mofl  authentic  accounts  of  his 
reign,  and  inconiilfent  with  thofe  public  tranfaflions 
which  concurring  authorities  confirm.  In  the  prefent 
work  it  feemed  unneceflfary  to  expatiate  on  fuch  topics, 
fince  it  is  lefs  the  bufinefs  of  hiftorv  to  repeat  or  even 
to  expofe  errors  than  to  feleft  and  imprefs  ufcful  truths. 
An  author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that  purpofe,  can 
feldom  indulge  the  language  of  general  panegyric. 
He  will  acknowledge,  that  Alexander's  actions  were 
not  always  blamelefs  ;  but,  after  the  moft  careful  ex- 
amination, he  will  affirm,  that  his  faults  were  few  in 
number,  and  refulted  from  his  fituation  rather  than, 
from  his  charaiffer. 

"  From  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  he  ex*-     •        j  ^t 

crimes  of  difaffeclion  and  treachery,  w"   .  <"'"T.^  r  ^ 
,  ,  J  .  ,• '     ^nich  multiplier* 

and   became  more   dangerous  with     -v         _  .-        ■ 

J      •  •  1     .     j-a-     ,  the  «.xtent   o'    .  ■ 

dommions  and   the  dinicultv  to  ■  ,  •    his 

of  his  lieutenants  early  afpired.  .^'^'^de^cnd? "     ^""'^ 


cnce;  others 
The  firft  criminals  weV-  .i^"'^  ".'!  °'  /''f"'  mafter. 
ing  the  generous  ^irh  of  A'  ^  '""^  ''''°'"- 
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niti<3ii  of  Philip,  guarded  die  royal  pavilion,  prepared 
to  minder  their  lovereign,  he  found  it  necclVary  to  de- 
part from  his  lenient  fyftem,  and  to  hold  with  a  f.imer 
hand  the  reins  of  government.  Elated  by  unexampled 
prolpeiity,  and  the  iubmiflive  reverence  of  vanquilhed 
nations,  his  loftinefs  difguiled  the  pride  of  his  ILuro- 
.fean  troops,  particularly  the  P.Iacedonijn  nobles,  who 
had  been  accullomed  to  regard  themfelves  rather  as  his 
companions  than  fubjefls.  The  pretenGons  which 
ibund  policy  taught  him  to  form  and  to  maintain,  of 
being  treated  with  thofe  external  honours  ever  claim- 
ed by  the  monarchs  of  the  Ead,  highly  offended  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  who  deemed  it  im- 
jjious  to  proftrate  the  body  or  bend  the  knee  to  any 
roortal  fovereign.  Yet  had  he  remitted  formalities 
confecrated  by  the  practice  of  ages,  he  muft  infenfibly 
have  loft  the  refpeft  of  his  Afiatic  fubjefts.  With  a 
\iew  to  reconcile  the  difcordant  principles  of  the  vic- 
tors and  vanquillied,  he  affected  an  immediate  defcent 
from  Jupiter  Amnion,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by  the 
avarice  or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priells ;  and  which,  he 
had  reafon  to  expect,  could  r.ot  be  very  obftinately 
denied  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians ;  who  univerfally  acknowledged  that  Philip,  his 
reputed  father,  was  remotely  defcended  from  the  Gre- 
cian Jupi-er.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this  defign,  which 
might  have  entitled  him,  as  fon  of  Jupiter,  to  the  fame 
obeifance  from  the  Greeks  which  the  barbarians  rea- 
dily paid  him  as  monarch  of  the  Eall,  was  counter- 
afted,  at  firft  by  t'.Ts  fecret  difpleafure,  and  afterwards 
by  the  open  indignation,  of  feveral  of  his  generals  and 
courtiers.  Nor  did  the  conduiff  of  Alexander  tend  to 
e-xtricate  him  from  this  difficulty.  With  his  friends 
he  maintained  that  equal  intercourfe  of  vifits  and  en- 
lertalnmeTits  which  chara^ferized  th-;  Macedonian  man- 
ners j  indulged  the  liberal  riow  of  unguarded  conver- 
fation  ;,  and  often  exceeded  that  intemperance  in  wine 
which  difgraced  his  age  and  country." 

We  fliall  conclude  this  charaifter  of  Alexander  w'th 
obferviiig,  that  he  had  in  view,  and  undoubtedly  mull 
have  accomplilTied,  the  fovereignty  of  the  ocean  as  well 
as  of  the  land.  The  violent  reiiftance  made  by  the 
Tyrians  had  (hown  him  the  ftrength  of  a  commercial 
nation  ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  enrich 
his  dominions  by  commerce,  that  he  equipped  the  fleet 
on  the  Indus,  and  wifhed  to  keep  up  a  communication 
with  India  by  fea  as  well  as  by  land.  "  It  was  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  former  of  thefe  objects  (fays  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon),  that  he  examined  the  na\'igation  of  the  Indus 
with  fo  much  attention.  With  the  fame  view,  on  his 
return  to  Sufa,  he  in  perfon  furveyed  the  courfe  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  gave  direftions  to  remove 
the  catara£ls  or  dams  with  which  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  Perfia,  induced  by  a  peculiar  precept  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  enjoined  them  to  guard  with  the  utmoft 
care  again!*  defiling  any  of  the  elements,  had  conft ruft- 
«d  near  the  m  uths  of  thefe  rivers,  in  order  to  thut  out 
their  fubjefts  fr-  ~i  any  accefs  to  the  ocean.  By  open- 
ing the  navigatior  '.n  this  manner,  he  propofed,  that  the 
valuable  commodities  of  India  (hould  be  conveyed  from 
the  Perfian  gulf  into  the  interior  parts  of  his  Afiatic  do- 
minions, while  by  the  Arabian  gulf  they  fliould  be  car- 
ried to  Alexandria,  and  diflribuled  to  the  reft  of  the 
Vi'orld. 

"  Grand  and  cxtenfivc  as  thcfc  fchemcs  were,  the 
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precautions  empkyed,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  Macedon 
carrying  them  into  execution,  were  10  various  and  fo  ^~~v-"~' 
proper,  that  Alexander  had  good  reaicii  to  entertain 
fanguine  hopes  of  their  proving  fuccefsful.  At  the  time 
when  the  mutiiKis  fpiiit  of  his  Ibldiers  obliged  him  to 
relinquirti  his  operations  in  India,  he  was  not  30  years 
of  age  complete.  At  this  eiiterpriling  period  of  life,  a 
prince  of  a  fpirit  fo  aclive,  peifevering,  and  'ndcfi'ti- 
gable,  mUit  hnve  foon  found  means  to  reiume  a  favour- 
ite meafure  on  wlJch  he  had  been  long  intent.  If  he 
had  invaded  Ii.dii  a  fecoud  time,  he  wuuld  not,  as  for- 
merly, have  been  obliged  to  force  his  way  through  hof- 
tile  and  unexplored  regions,  oppofed  at  every  ftep  by 
nations  and  tribes  of  barbarians  whofe  names  had  never 
reached  Greece.  All  Alia,  from  the  (hores  of  the  Jo- 
niarr-fea  to  the  baaks  of  the  Hyphafis,  would  then  have 
been  fubjeft  to  liis  dominion  ;  and  through  that  ;m- 
rocnfe  ftretcb  of  ctuntryhe  had  elfabliflicd  fuch  a  chain 
of  cities  or  fortitied  Rations,  that  his  armies  might  have 
continued  their  march  with  fafety,  and  have  found  a 
regular  fucceffion  of  magazines  provided  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  Nor  would  it  have  been  dith-juk  for  him  to 
bring  into  the  field  forces  fiulicient  to  have  achieved  the 
conqueft  of  a  country  fo  populous  and  extenfive  as  In- 
dia. Having  araied  and  difciplined  his  fubjecls  in  the 
eaft  like  Europeans,  they  would  have  been  ambitious 
to  imitate  and  to  equal  their  inftruCtors ;  and  Alexan- 
der might  have  drawn  recruits,  not  from  his  Icanty  do- 
mains in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  but  from  the  vafl  re- 
gions of  :"■  fia,  which  in  every  age  has  covered  the 
earth,  and  ailonilbed  mmkind  with  its  numerous  :ir- 
mies.  When  ai  the  hea.i  of  fuch  a  formidable  posver 
he  had  reached  the  conlines  of  India,  he  mis'it  .;  've 
entered  it  under  clrcumdances  very  ditferent  troi'-  .iiofe 
in  his  firft  expedition.  He  had  fecured  a  firm  looting 
there,  partly  by  means  of  the  garfifons  which  he  left  in 
the  three  cities  which  he  had  built  and  fortified,  and 
partly  by  his  alliance  with  Taxiles  and  Porus.  Thefe 
Uvo  Indian  princes,  won  by  Alexander.^  humanity  and 
beneficence,  v.'liich,  as  they  \yere  virtues  feljom  dif- 
played  in  the  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  excited 
of  courfe  a  higher  degree  of  admiration  and  gratitude, 
had  continued  fleady  in  their  attachment  to  the  Mace- 
donians. Reinforced  by  their  troops,  and  guided  by 
their  information  as  well  as  by  the  experience  nhich  he 
had  acquired  in  his  former  cimpaigns,  Alexander  muH 
have  made  rapid  pro^refs  in  a  country  where  every  in- 
vader from  his  time  to  the  prefcnt  age  has  proved  fuc- 
cefsful. 

"  But  this  and  all  his  other  fplendid  fchemes  were 
terminated  at  once  by  his  untimely  death.  In  con- 
fequence  of  that,  however,  events  took  place  which  il- 
lultrate  and  confirm  the  jullnet  of  the  prereulng  fpecu- 
lations  and  conjedtures,  by  evidence  the  moft  itriking 
and  fatisfailory.  When  that  ^reat  empire,  which  the 
fuperlor  genius  of  Alexander  liad  kept  united  and  in 
fubjeitlon,  no  longer  felt  his  fuperintending  controul, 
it  broke  into  pieces,  and  its  various  pnnlnces  were 
feized  by  his  principal  officers,  and  parcelled  out  among 
them.  From  ambition,  emulation,  and  pcr'bnal  animo- 
Cty,  they  foon  turned  their  arms  agali-.lt  ;)ne  another; 
and  as  feveral  of  the  leaders  were  equally  eminent  for 
political  abilities  and  for  military  (kill,  the  contelt  was 
maintained  long,  and  carried  on  with  frequent  vicilTi- 
tudes  of  fortune.  Ara'dft  the  various  convulfions  and 
revolutions 
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revolutions  which  thefe  occafioned.  It  was  found  that 
'  the  meafures  of  Alexander  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
conquefts  had  been  concerted  with  fuch  fagacity,  that 
upon  the  firal  reftoration  of  tranquillity,  the  Macedo- 
nian dominion  continued  to  be  eflabliflicd  in  every  part 
of  Afia,  and  not  one  province  had  fliaken  off  the  yoke. 
Even  India,  the  moft  remote  of  Alexander's  conqueft«, 
quietly  fubmitted  to  Python  the  fon  of  Agenor,  and  af- 
terwards to  Selcucu";,  who  fuccefflvely  obtained  domi- 
nion over  that  part  of  Afia.  Porus  and  Taxiles,  not- 
withftanding  the  death  of  their  benefartor,  neither  de- 
clined fubmilTion  to  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians, 
nor  made  any  attempt  to  recover  independence." 

With  the  death  of  Alexander  fell  alfo  the  glory  of 
the  Macedonians  ;  who  very  foon  relapfed  into  a  fitu- 
ation  as  bad,  or  worfe,  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  before  the  reign  of  Philip.  This  was  occafioned 
•  principally  by  his  not  having  diftindlly  named  a  fuc- 
ceflbr,  and  having  no  child  of  his  own  come  to  the 
years  of  difcretion  to  whom  the  kingdom  might  feera 
naturally  to  belong.  The  ambition  and  jealoufy  of  his 
mother  Olympias,  his  f|ueen  Roxana,  and  efpecially  of 
the  great  commanders  of  his  army,  not  only  prevented 
a  fucceflbr  from  bein^  ever  named,  but  occafioned  the 
death  of  every  perfon,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
was  in  the  leaft  related  to  Alexander.  To  have  a  juft 
notion  of  the  origin  of  thefe  dirturbances,  it  is  necef- 
farv  in  the  firfl  place  to  underlland  the  fituation  of  the 
Macedonian  affairs  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death. 

When  Alexander  fet  out  for  Afia,  he  left  Antipater, 
as  we  formerly  obferved,  in  Macedon,  to  prevent  any 
dillurbances  that  might  arife  either  there  or  in  Greece. 
The  Greeks,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander, 
bore  the  fuperiority  which  he  exercifed  over  them  with 
great  impatience  ;  and,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
gentle  than  the  government  of  Antipater,  yet  he  was 
exceedinglv  hated,  becaufe  he  obliged  them  to  be  quiet. 
One  of  the  laft  actions  of  Alexander's  life  fet  all  Greece 
in  a  flame.  He  had,  by  an  ediil,  direded  all  the  cities 
of  Greece  to  recal  their  exiles  ;  which  edicl,  v.hen  it 
was  pubhrtied  at  the  Olympic  games,  created  much 
confufion.  Many  of  the  cities  were  afraid,  that,  when 
the  exiles  returned,  they  would  change  the  govern- 
ment ;  moft  of  them  doubted  their  O'.vn  fafety  if  the 
ediiS  took  place ;  and  all  of  them  held  this  peremptory 
decree  to  be  a  total  abolition  of  their  liberty.  No  foon- 
er  therefore  did  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  arrive 
than  thev  prepared  for  v.ar. 

In  Afia  the  ftate  of  things  was  not  much  better  ;  not 
indeed  through  any  inclination  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries to  revolt,  but  through  the  diffenfions  among  the 
commanders. — In  the  general  council  which  was  called 
foon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  after  much  confufion 
and  altercation,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  or  rather  com- 
manded by  the  foldiers,  that  Aridxus  the  brother  of 
Alexander,  who  had  always  accompanied  the  king,  and 
had  been  wont  to  facrifice  with  him,  (houid  affume  the 
fovereignty. — This  Aridteus  was  a  man  of  very  flender 
parts  and  judgement,  not  naturally,  but  by  the  wicked 
praftices  of  CMympias,  who  had  given  him  poifonous 
draughts  in  his  infancy,  left  he  fhould  Hand  in  the  way 
of  her  fon  Alexander  or  any  of  his  family  ;  and  for  this, 
or  fome  other  reafon,  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy,  and  moft  of 
the  horfe  officers,  refented  his  promotion  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  they  quitted  the  aflembly,  and  even  the  city. 
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However,   Melea~er,  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  \'.^o-   'SUccior. 
roufiy   fupportcd  their  firft   rcfolution,   and    ihrcatenid  '~~v~~^ 
loudly  to  ftied  the  blood  of  thofe  who  affecled   to  rule 
over  thtir  equals,  and  to  aflume  a  kingdom  which  no- 
way belonged  to   thtm  :   Aridscus  was  accordingly  ar- 
rayed in  royal  rohcs,  had  the  arms   of  Alexander  jtut 
upon  him,  and    was   faluted    by  the  name  of  P//////),  to       116 
render  him  more  popular.   Thus  were  t.-vo  parties  form--^  party 
ed,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Meleager  and  Perdiccas;  ^""^''j  ^ 
both  of  them  pretending,  vafl   concern   for   the   public  „„' jj,j  "" 
good,  yet,  at  bottom,  defiring  nothing  more  than  their  ano'th'-r  by 
own  advantage.      Perdiccas  was  a  man    of  high   birth,  P«<J'<;ca*- 
and  had  a  fupreme  command  in  the  army,  was  much  in 
favour  with  Alexander,  and  one   in  whom  the  nobility 
had  put  great  confidence.     Meleager  h.id   become   for- 
midable by  having  the  phalanx  on  his  fide,  and  having 
the  nominal  king  entirely  in   his  power  ;  for  Aridseus, 
or   Philip,  was   obligtd  to  comply   witli   whatever  he 
thought  proper  ;  and  publicly  declared,  that  whatever 
he  did  was  by  the  advice  of  iVTeleager  ;   lb  t'-at  he  made 
his  minil^cr  accoun'.ahle  for  his   ov.ji   'chenies,  and  no- 
way endangered  himfelf.      The  Macedonians  alfo,  be- 
fides  their  regard  for  the  deceafed  king,  foon  began  to 
entertain  a  perfonal  love  for  Philip  on   account   of  his 
moderation. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  notwithftanding  all 
the  favours  which  Alexander  had  conferred  upon  his 
officers,  and  the  fidelity  with  wliich  they  had  fervc.l 
him  during  his  life,  only  two  of  them  were  attached  to 
the  interefts  of  his  family  after  his  death.  Thefe  were 
Antipater,  and  Eumenes  the  Cardian,  whom  he  had 
appointed  his  fecretary.  Antip:iter,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen,  was  embroiled  with  the  Greeks,  and  couIJ 
not  affift  the  royal  family  who  were  in  Afia  ;  and  Eu- 
menes had  not  as  yet  fufficient  intereft  to  form  a  party      ny 
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in  their  favour.      In  a    flio;t  time,  howev 

prevailed  againft  Meleager,  and  got  him  murdered  ;""'[''*''''^''' 
by  which  means  the  fupreme  power  for  a  time  fell  "ntoj^;;.^  j;*'"*" 
his  hands.  His  firft  ftep,  in  confcquence  of  this  power, ^^.led. 
was  to  diftribute  the  provinces  of  the  empire  among  the 
commanders  in  the  following  manner,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent competitors,  and  to  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  ths 
principal  commanders  of  the  array.  Aridaeus,  and  the 
fon  of  Roxana,  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  were 
to  enjoy  the  regal  authority.  Antljiater  had  the  go- 
vernment of  the  European  provinces.  Craterus  h?.J 
the  title  of  proteBor.  Perdiccas  was  general  of  the 
houfehold  troops  in  the  room  of  Heph^ftion.  Ptolcmv 
the  Ion  of  Lagus  had  Egypt,  Libya,  and  that  part  of 
Arabia  which  borders  upon  Egypt.  Cleomenes,  a  man 
of  infamous  charafler,  \vhom  Alexander  had  made  re- 
ceiver-general in  Egypt,  was  made  Ptolemy's  deputy. 
Leomedon  had  Syria  ;  Philotas,  Cilicia  ;  Python,  Me- 
dia ;  Eumenes,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  all  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Euxine  fea,  as  far  as  Trape- 
zus ;  but  thefe  ivere  not  yet  conquered,  {<>  that  he  was 
a  governor  without  a  province.  Antigonus  had  P.im- 
phylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia  Major ;  Caffander,  Ca- 
ria  ;  Menander,  Lydia  j  Leonatus,  Phrygia  on  the 
Hellefpont.  _  ,,j 

In   the   mean    time,  not  only   Alexander's  will,  but^\!e.<an- 
Alexandcr   himfelf,  was   fo    much    neglefled,  that  his (IcrMwIy 
body  was  allowed  to  remain  feven  days  before  any   no-''^.?'?':^' 


tice  was  fikcn  of  it,  or  any  orders 
embalmed.     The  only  will  he  left 
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Mac*-(?op.  randura  of  fix  things  he  would  liave  done. —  I.  T'ae 
"~~^'~~~  building  of  a  tleet  of  looo  ftout  galleys,  to  be  made 
ufe  of  ag.->inll  the  Carthaginians  and  other  nations  who 
fr.ouM  oppofe  tiie  reduction  of  the  fea-coafts  of  Africa 
an-!  Spain,  with  all  the  adjacent  illands  as  far  as  Sicily. 
2.  A  large  and  regular  highway  was  to  be  made  along 
the  conit  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Ceuta  and  Tangier.  3. 
Six  temples  of  extraordinary  magnificence  were  to  be 
ere£led  at  the  expence  of  1 500  talents  each.  4.  Caf- 
tles,  arfenals,  havens,  and  yards  for  building  (hips,  to 
be  fettled  in  proper  places  throu'hout  his  empire.  5. 
Several  nev  cities  were  to  be  built  in  Europe  and  Afia ; 
thofe  in  Alia  to"  be  inhabited  by  colonies  from  Europe, 
and  thofe  in  Europe  to  be  tilled  ivith  Aliatics ;  that,  by 
blending  their  people  and  their  m:inners,  that  hereditary 
antipathy  might  be  eradicated  which  had  hitherto  fub- 
fifted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  conti- 
nents. 6.  Laflly,  He  had  projefted  the  building  of  a 
pyramid,  equal  in  bulk  and  beauty  to  the  biggeft  in  E- 
gypt,  in  honour  of  his  father  Philip.  All  thefe  de- 
figns,  under  pretence  of  their  being  expenfive,  were  re- 
ferred to  a  council  of  Macedonians,  to  be  held  nobody 
knew  when  or  tvhere. 

The  government,  being  now  In  the  hands  of  Perdic- 
cas  and  Roxana,  grew  quickly  very  cruel   and  diltafte- 
ful.     Alexander  was  fcarce  dead  when   the  queen   fent 
for  Statira  and  Drypetis  the  two  daughters   of  Darius, 
119         one  of  whom  had  been  married   to   Alexander  and  the 
The  daugli- other  to  IIepha;ftion  :   but  as  foon   as   they   arrived  at 
tersoiDa-  ga^ylon,  caufed  thera  both   to   be    murdered,  that  no 
to'death  by  ^°"  °'^  Alexander  by  any  other  woman,  or  of  Hephtef- 
Ro.vana.       tion,  might  give  any  trouble  to  her  or  her  fon  Alexan- 
der.      Sifygambis,  the    mother    of   Darius,  no    fooner 
heard  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  dead,  than  (he  laid 
violent  hands  on  herfelf,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  ca- 
iso         lamitics  which  were  about  to  enfiie. 
The  GreeJ-s      War  was  firft  decl.ircd   in   Greece  againft    Antipater 
arelV"'  '"  '^^  T-"'  5^*  ^-  '^-     through  the  treachery  of  the 
*ied^  '       Theflalians,  that  general  was   defeated,  with  the  army 
he  had  under  his  own  command.      Leonatus  w-as  there- 
fore fent  from  Afia,  with  a   very  confiderable  array,  to 
hi,  aflillance  ;  but  both  were  overthrown  with  great  lofs 
by  the  confederates,  and  Leonatus  himftlf  was  killed. 
In  a  fhort  time,  however,   Craterus  arrived  in  Greece 
with  a  great  armv,  the  command  of  which  he  reCgned 
to  Antipater.     The  army  of  the  confederates  amounted 
to  2?,coo  foot  and   3000   horfe  ;  but   Antipater  com- 
manded no  fewer  than  40,000  foot,  3000  archers,   and 
5000  horfe.     In  fuch  an  unequal  conteft,  therefore,  the 
Greeks  were   defeated,  and   forced   to   fue   for  peace  ; 
which  they  did  not  obtain  but  on  condition  of  their  re- 
ceiving Macc-lonian  garrifons  into  feveral  of  their  cities. 
At  Athens  alfo  the  democratic   government  was   abro- 
gated ;  and  fuch  a  dreadful  punilhment  did  this  feem  to 
the  Athenians,  that   £2,000  of  them  left  their  country, 
jjj         and  retired  into  Maccdon. 
Dillurban-       While  thefe  things  were  doing  in  Greece,  difturb- 
res  in  Afia   ances  began  alfo  to  arife  in  Afia  and  in  Thrace.     The 
and  Thrace.  Qj-je]^    mercenaries,    who  were  difperfed  through    the 
inland  provinces  of  Afia,  defpairing   of  ever  being  al- 
lowed to  return  home  by  fair    means,    determined  to 
attempt  it  by  force.      For  this  purpofe,   they  aflembled 
to  the  number   of   20,0O0   foot   and  3000   horfe  ;  but 
were  all  cut  off  to  a  man  by  the  Macedonians.      In 
Thrace,  Lyfiraachus  was   attacked  by  ons  Seuthes,  a 
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prince  of  that  country  who  claimed  the   dominions  of  Rticedoti 

his  anceflors,  and   had   railed  an    army  of  23,000  foot  v~-- 

and   8000   horfe.     Bit  though   the   M^cedonir.n  com- 
mander was  '"circed  to  engage  this  army   ivith   no  more 
tlran  40CO  foot  and  2000  horfe,  yet   he   kept   the  field 
of  battle,  and  could  not  be  driven  out   of  the   country, 
Perdiccas,  in   the   mean  time,  bv  pretending  friendlhip 
to  the  royal  family,  had  gained  over  Eunienes  entirely 
to  his  intereft  ;  and  at  laft  put  him  in   poffeiTion  of  the  Ambition 
province  of  Cappadocia   by    the  defeat   of  Ariarathes  ^d  cmel- 
king  of   that  country,    whom    he    afterwards    cruelly 'J'"'' f"- 
caufed  10    be   crucified.     His  ambition,  however,  now     '^*^^*'       j 
began  to  le.id  him  into  diiEculties.      At  the  firlf  divifion 
of  the  provinces,  Perdiccas,   to  ftrengthen  his  own  au-  \ 

thority,  liad  propofed  to  marry  Nicaea  the  daughter  of 
An'ipater;  and  fo  well  was  this  prapofal  relilhed,  that 
her  brethren  JoUas  and  Archias  conduced  her  to  him, 
in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials. 
But  Perdiccas  now  had  other  things  in  view.  He  had 
been  folicited  by  Olympias  to  marry  her  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, the  widow  of  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and 
who  then  refided  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Eumenes  pro- 
moted this  match  to  the  utmofl  of  his  po<\er,  becaufa 
he  thought  it  would  be  for  the  interell  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and  his  perfuafions  had  fuch  an  elfeft  on  Perdic- 
cas, that  he  was  fent  to  Sardis  to  compliment  Cleopa- 
tra, and  to  carry  prefents  to  her  in  name  of  her  neiv 
lover.  In  the  abfence  of  Eumenes,  however,  Alcetas, 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  peifuaded  him  to  marry  Ni- 
ca;a  ;  but,  in  order  to  gratify  his  ambition,  he  refolved 
to  divorce  her  immediately  after  marriage,  and  marry 
Cleopatra.  By  this  laft  marriage,  he  hoped  to  have  a 
pretence  for  altering  the  government  of  Maccdun  :  and, 
as  a  necelTary  meafure  preparative  to  thefe,  he  entered 
into  contrivances  for  deftroying  Antigonus.  Unfortu- 
nately for  himfelf,  however,  he  ruined  all  his  fchemes 
by  his  own  jealaufy  and  precipitate  cruelty.  Cynane, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  by  his  fecoad  wife,  had  brought 
her  daughter  named  A</^n,  and  who  was  afterwards 
named  Eiinjdice,  to  court,  in  hopes  that  King  Aridteus 
might  marry  her.  Againft  Cynane,  Perdiccas,  from 
fome  political  motives,  conceived  fuch  a  grudge,  that  he 
caufed  her  to  be  murdered.  This  raifed  a  commotion 
in  the  army  ;  which  frightened  Perdiccas  to  fucji  a  de- 
gree, that  he  now  promoted  the  match  between  Ari- 
daeus  and  Eurydice  ;  to  prevent  which,  he  had  murder- 
ed the  mother  of  the  young  princefs.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  Antigonus,  knowing  the  defigns  of  Perdiccas 
againft  himfelf,  tied  with  his  fon  Demetrius  to  Greece, 
there  to  take  ihelter  under  the  proteftion  i>f  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  whom  he  informed  of  the  ambition  arid 
cruelty  of  the  regent.  ^ 

A  civil  war  was  now  kindled.     Antipater,  Craterus,  a  combi- 
Neoptolemus,  and  Antigonus,  were  combined    againft  nation 
Perdiccas  ;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the   empire  in-''S •'""''''''' 
general,  that  Eumenes,  the  moll  able  general,  as  well 
as   the    moft   virtuous  of  all  the  conamanders,  was  on 
the  fide  of  Perdiccas,  becaufe  he  believed  him  to  be 
in  the  intereft  of  Alexander's  family.      Ptolemy,  in  the 
mean  time,  remained  in  quiet  poffellion  of  Egypt  ;  but 
w  ithout  the  leaft  intention  of  owning  any  perf.m  for  his 
fuperior  :   however,  he  alfo  acceded  to  the  league  form- 
ed againft  Perdiccas  ;  and  thus  the   only  perfon   in  the 
whole  empire  who  confulted  the  intereft  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily was  Eum«nes, 

It 
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VlacciJon.  It  ivas  now  thought  proper  to  bury  the  body  of 
I— v""'  Alexander,  which  had  been  kept  for  Hvo  years^  during 
"■♦  ,  all  xvhich  time  preparations  had  been  making  for  it. 
uncd"iii  A'''i*"s,  to  whofe  care  it  was  committed,  fet  out  from 
»}-pt.  ]iabyIon  for  Damafcus,  in  ordrt  to  carry  the  king's  bo- 

dy to  Egypt.  This  was  fore  againfl  the  will  of  Per- 
diccas ;  for  it  feems  there  was  a  fu;xrlHtious  report, 
that  wherever  the  body  of  Alexnmler  was  laid,  that 
country  (hould  flourilh  nioft.  Perdicca't,  therefore,  cut 
of  regard  to  his  native  loil,  would  have  it  conveyed  to 
the  roval  fepulchres  in  Macedon  ;  but  Aridieus,  plead- 
ing tlie  late  king's  e.\i>rels  dire(flion,  was  determined  to 
carry  it  into  Egypt,  from  thence  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
temple  of  Juiiter  Ammon. — The  funeral  was  accord- 
ingly conducted  ivith  all  imaginable  magnificence. 
Ptolemy  came  to  meet  the  body  as  far  as  Syria  :  but, 
inrtead  of  burying  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
erefled  a  (lately  temple  for  it  in  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and,  by  the  refpeft  he  iTiowed  for  his  dead  ma- 
fter,  induced  many  of  the  Macedonian  veterans  to  join 
him,  and  who  were  afterwards  of  the  greatell  fervice  to 
,j.  him. 
erdiccas  No  fooner    was    the    funeral    over,    than    both    the 

iU'dby  parties  above  mentioned  fell  to  blows.  Perdircas 
IS  own  marched  againft  Ptolemy  :  but  was  flain  by  his  own 
men,  who,  after  the  death  of  their  general,  fubmitted 
t>.  his  antagonili  ;  and  thus  Eumenes  was  left  alone  to 
contend  againft  all  the  other  generals  who  had  lervrd 
under  Alexander.  In  this  contetl,  however,  he  would 
by  no  means  have  been  overmatched,  had  his  foldiers 
been  attached  to  him  ;  but  as  they  had  been  ac- 
cufiomed  to  ferve  under  thofe  very  generals  againft 
whom  they  were  rtow  to  fight,  they  were  on  all  occa- 
fions  ready  to  betray  and  defert  Eumenes.  However, 
he  defeated  and  killed  Neoptolemus  and  Craterus, 
but  then  found  himfelf  obliged  to  contend  with  Anti- 
pater  and  Antigonus.  Antipater  was  now  appointed 
jjj  protedlor  of  the  kings,  with  fovereign  power  ;  and 
nnrdi-  Eumenes  was  declared  a  public  enemy.  A  new  divilion 
Conoftheof  Alexander's  empire  took  place.  Egypt,  Libya, 
"P""-  and  the  parts  adjacent,  were  given  to  Ptolemy,  becaufe 
they  could  not  be  taken  from  him.  Syria  was  con- 
firmed to  Lcomedon.  Philoxenus  had  Cilicia.  Me- 
fopotamia  and  Arbelitus  were  given  to  Amphimachus. 
Babylon  was  beftov.ed  on  Scleucus.  Si.liana  fell  to 
Antigenes,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  .•/rg!/raf- 
pidie  or  Silver  Shie/dr,  becaufe  he  was  the  firll  ivho 
oppofed  Perdiccas.  Peuceftas  held  Perlia.  Tlepolc- 
mus  had  Caramania.  Python  had  Media  as  far  as  the 
Cafpian  ftraits,  Stafander  had  Aria  and  Drangia ; 
Pliilip,  Parthia  ;  Stafonor,  Baftria  and  Sogdia  ;  Sy- 
birtius,  Aracopa  ;  Oxyartes,  the  father  of  Roxana, 
Parapomifis.  Another  Python  had  the  country  be- 
tween this  province  and  India.  Porus  and  TaxilfS 
held  what  Alexander  had  given  them,  becaufe  thi-y 
would  not  part  with  anv  ef  their  dominions.  Cappi- 
docia  was  affigned  to  Nicanor.  Phrygia  Major,  Ly- 
caoria,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia,  were  given  to  Antigo- 
nus ;  Caria  to  CaiTander,  Lydia  to  Clytu«,  Phrygia  the 
Lefs  to  Ari(!a;us.  CaiTander  was  appointed  general  of 
the  horfe  ;  while  the  command  of  the  houfehold  troops 
was  given  to  Antigonus,  with  orders  to  profecute  the 
war  againft  Eumenes.  Antipater  having  thus  fettled 
every  thing  as  well  as  he  could,  returned  to  Macedon 
with  the  two  kings^to  the  great  joy  of  his  countrjrmen, 
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having  left  his  fen  CaiTander  to  be  a  check  upon  Anti-  M.iccJui . 
gonus  in  Afia.  '  ' v ' 

Matters  now  Teemed  to  wear  a  better  afpefl  than 
they  had  yet  done  ;  and,  had  Eumenes  believed  that 
his  enemies  really  conTultcd  the  intereft  of  Alexander's 
family,  there  is  not  the  Itaft  douot  that  the  war 
would  have  been  immediately  terminated.  He  Taw, 
however,  that  the  defign  of  Antigonus  was  only  to 
fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  therefore  he  refufed  to  fubmit. 
From  this  time,  therefore,  the  Macedonian  eni|Urc 
ceafed  in  Ada  :  and  an  account  of  the  tranfadions  of 
this  part  of  the  world  fall  to  be  recorded  under  tiie 
article  SvRlA.  The  Macedonian  aflF^irs  are  now  en- 
tirely connned  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  itfelf,  and 
to  Greece.  jj_ 

Antipater  had  not  long  been  returned  to  Macedon, Total  dc- 
when  he  died  ;  and  the  lail  aflion  of  his  life  completed  ^mA\aT>  01 
the  ruin  of  Alexander's  family.  Out  of  a  view  to  the  f-'"^"'^"'' 
public  good,  he  had  ai)pointed  Polyfperchon,  thi  elded  ^^ '' 
of  Alexander's  captains  at  hand,  to  be  proteclor  and 
governor  of  Macedon.  Tliis  failed  not  to  difguft  hi:? 
ion  CaiTander  ;  who  thought  he  had  a  natural  right  to 
thele  offices,  and  of  courle  kindled  a  new  civil  war  in 
Micedou.  This  was  indeed  highly  promoted  by  his 
firft  actions  as  a  governor.  He  began  with  atten-.pt- 
ing  to  remove  all  the  governors  appointed  in  Greece 
by  Antipater,  and  to  reftore  democracy  wherever  it 
had  been  abolilhed.  The  immediate  confequence  of 
this  was,  that  the  people  refufed  to  obey  their  magi- 
ftrates  ;  the  governors  refufed  to  relign  their  places, 
and  applied  for  alTiftance  to  Caflander.  Polyfperchon 
alio  had  the  imprudence  to  reca)  Olympias  from  Epi- 
rus,  and  allow  her  a  Ihare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  which 
Antipater,  and  even  Alexander  himfelf,  had  always 
refulcd  her.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
CaiTander  invaded  Greece,  uhere  he  prevailed  againft 
Polyfperchon  :  Olympias  returned  to  Macedon,  where 
ftie  cruelly  murdered  Aridajus  and  his  v\ife  Eurydice  ; 
llie  herfelf  was  put  to  death  by  CalTmder,  who  after- 
wards caufed  Roxana  and  her  Ion  to  be  m.urdered,  and 
Polyfperchon  being  driven  into  Etolia,  firft  raifed  to 
the  crown  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alexander  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  then  by  the  inftigation  of  Caflander 
murdered  him,  by  which  means  the  line  of  Alexander 
the  Great  became  totally  extinct.  ,j^ 

CaiTinder  having  thus  deftroyed  all  the  royal  family,  Varioia  re- 
alTumed  the  regal  title,  as  he  had  for  16  years  before  volutions 
had  all  the  power.  He  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  o/""  '*>«  S°- 
Macedon  only  three  years  j  after  which  he  died,  about 
2g8  B.  C.  By  ThelTalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  he  left  three  fons,  Philip,  Antipa- 
ter, and  Alexander.  Philip  fucceeded  him,  but  Toon 
after  died  of  a  confumption.  A  couteft  immediately 
began  between  the  two  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alex- 
ander. Antipater  feizcd  the  kingdo'n  ;  and  to  fecurc 
himfelf  in  it,  murdered  his  mother  Theflalonica,  if 
not  with  his  own  hand,  at  leaft  the  execrable  acl 
was  committed  in  his  prefence.  .Alexander  invitej 
Pyrr!:us  king  of  Epirus,  and  Demetrius  the  fon  of 
A  uigonus,  to  afTift  him  and  revenge  the  death  of  his 
mother.  But  Pyrrhus  being  bought  off,  and  a  peace 
conclud  d  between  the  brothers,  Alexander,  being 
afraid  of  having  too  many  protcitors,  formed  a  fchenic 
o'' getting  Demetrius  aflafTinated.  Inftcad  of  this,  how- 
■ever,  both  he  and  AntipaTr  \ttit  put  to  deith  ;  and 
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Demetrius  became  king   of  Macedon  four  jeirs  after 
'  the  deal'i  of  Caflar.der. 

In  187  B.  C.  Deractiius  was  driven  out  by  Pyrrhu<:, 
wbo  vvns  again  driven  out  by  Lyrtmachus  two  y^ars 
after,  who  was  foon  after  killed  by  Seleucus  Nicanor  ; 
and  Seleucus,  in  his  turn,  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraur.us,  who  became  king  of  Macedon  about  2S0 
R.  C.  The  new  king  was  in  a  fliort  time  cut  off,  vvith 
his  whole  army,  by  the  Gauls;  and  Antigonus  Gonatus, 
the  fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  became  king  of  Ma- 
cedon in  278  B.  C.  He  proved  fuccefsful  againft  the 
Gauls,  but  was  driven  out  by  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  ; 
who,  however,  foon  difobliged  his  fubjeils  to  fuch  a 
ilegree,  that  Antigonus  recovered  a  great  part  of  his 
kingdom.  But  in  a  little  time,  Pyrrfcus  being  killed 
at  the  fiege  of  Argos  in  Greece,  Antigonus  was  reftor- 
ed  to  the  whole  of  Macedon  ;  but  fcarcely  was  he 
Seated  on  the  throne,  when  he  was  driven  from  it  by 
AIexand,cr  the  fon  of  Pyrrhus.  This  new  invader  was, 
in  hi?  turn,  expelled  by  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigo- 
i:us ;  who,  though  at  that  time  but  a  boy,  had  almoft 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Epirus.  In  this  enterprife, 
however,  he  was  difappointed  ;  but  by  his  means  An- 
tigonus was  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  which  he  govern- 
ed for  many  years  in  peace.  By  a  ftratagein  he  mads 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  from  that 
time  began  to  form  fchemcs  for  the  thorough  conque.^ 
of  Greece.  The  method  he  took  to  accomplKh  this 
was,  to  fupport  the  petty  tyrants  of  Greece  againft 
the  free  ftates  :  which  indeed  weakened  the  power  of 
the  latter  ;  but  involved  the  whole  country  in  fo  many 
c;ilamities,  that  thefe  tianfaclions  could  not  redound 
much  to  th.c  reputation  either  of  his  arms  or  his  ho- 
nour. About  243  B.C.  he  died,  leaving  the  king- 
dom to  his  fon,  Demetrius  II. 

Neither  Demetrius,  nor  his  fucceflbr  Antigonus  Do- 
fon,  perforincd  any  thing  remarkable.  In  221  B.  C. 
the  kingdom  fell  to  Philip,  the  laft  but  one  of  the  Ma- 
cedoViian  monarchs.  To  him  Hannibal  applied  for 
alTiftance  a'"ter  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  he  refufed  ; 
and  the  fame  imprudence  which  made  him  refufe  this 
affillance  prompted  him  to  embroil  himfelf  with  the 
Roman?  ;  and  at  laft  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them,  by 
which  he  in  efFe£l  became  their  fubjeft,  being  tied  up 
from  makirg  peace  or  war  but  according  to  their  plea- 
fure.  In  179  B.  C.  he  was  fucceedeJ  by  his  eldeft  fon 
Perfeus,  under  whom  the  war  with  the  Romans  was  re- 
iieued.  Even  yet  the  Macedonians  were  terrible  in 
war  ;  and  their  phalanx,  when  properly  conduced,  feems 
to  have  been  abfolutely  invincible  by  any  method  of 
making  war  known  at  that  time.  It  confifted  of 
16,000  men,  of  whom  lOCO  marched  abreaft,  and  thus 
was  1 6  men  deep,  each  of  whom  carried  a  kind  of 
pike  23  feet  long.  The  foldiers  ftood  fo  clofc,  that 
the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  reached  their  points  beyond 
the  front  of  the  buttle.  The  hindermoft  ranks  leaned 
their  pikes  on  the  ftioulders  ot  thofe  who  went  before 
them,  and,  locking  them  faft.  preffed  briflily  againft 
them  when  they  made  the  charge  ;  fo  that  the  firft  five 
ranks  had  the  impetus  of  the  whole  phalanx,  which 
was  the  reafon  why  the  ftiock  was  generally  irrefiftible. 
The  Romans  had  never  encountered  fuch  a  terrible 
enemy  ;  and  in  the  firft  battle,  which  happened  171 
B.  C.  they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  22O0  men, 
whik  the  Macedonians  loft  oo  more  than  60.    The  ge- 


nerals of  P^if^as  now  preffed  him  to  ftorm  tlie  enemy's 
camp  :  but  he  being  naturally  of  a  cowardly  difpoli- 
tion,  refufed  to  conijjly,  and  thus  the  bcft  opportunity, 
he  ever  had  was  lolt.  Still,  however,  the  Romans  gaii 
ed  little  or  no  advantage,  till  the  year  168  B.  C.  when 
Paulus  /E.milius,  a  moft  experienced  commander,  was 
fent  to  Macedon.  Perfeus  now  put  all  upon  the  iiTue  of 
a  general  engagement  •,  and  itrailius,  with  all  his  cou- 
rage and  military  experience,  would  have  been  defeat- 
ed, had  the  Macedonians  been  commanded  by  a  gene- 
ral of  the  fmalleft  courage  or  conduft.  The  light- 
armed  Macedonians  charged  v\-ith  fuch  vigour,  that 
atter  the  battle,  fome  of  their  bojits  were  found  with- 
in tvvo  furlongs  of  the  Roman  camp.  When  the  pha- 
lanx came  to  charge,  the  points  of  their  fpears  Itriking 
into  the  Roman  lliields,  kept  the  heavy-armed  troopj 
from  making  any  motion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Perfeus's  light-armed  men  did  terrible  execution.  On 
this  occalion,  it  is  faid,  that  ^milius  tore  his  clothes, 
and  gave  up  all  hopes.  However,  perceiving  that  as 
the  phalanx  gained  ground  it  loft  its  order  in  feveral 
places,  he  caufed  his  own  light-armed  troops  to  charge 
in  thofe  places,  whereby  the  Macedonians  were  foon 
put  into  confufion.  If  Perfeus  with  his  horfe  had  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  this  charged  the  Romans  briik- 
ly,  his  infantry  would  have  been  able  to  recover  them- 
felves  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  he  betook  himfelf  to  flight, 
and  the  infantry  at  laft  did  the  fame,  but  not  till 
20,000  of  them  had  loft  their  lives. 

This    battle   decided  the   fate  of  Macedon,    which 
immediately  fubmilted  to  the  conqueror.     The  coward- 
ly king  took  refuge  in  the   iftand   of   Sjmothrace  :    but 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  to   the  Roman   conful, 
by  whom  he  was  carried  to  Fvome,   led  in  triumph,  and 
afterwards    moft    barbaroully    ufed.      Some    pretenders 
to  the  throne   appeared   afterwards  ;   but  being  unable       ,,g 
to  defend  themfelves  againft   the  Romans,  the   country  Macedoni* 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in    148    B.   C.      To  becomes  a 
them  it  continued  fubjeft  till  the   year    1357,  when  it '^°"'.^" 
was   reduced   by  the   Turkifti  fultan    Bajazet,  and  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ever  lince. 

MACEDONIANS,  in  ecclellaftieal  hiftory,  the 
followers  of  Macedonius,  biftiop  of  Conftantinople, 
who  through  the  influence  of  the  Eunomians,  was 
depofed  by  the  council  of  Conftantinople  in  360,  and 
fent  into  exile.  He  confidered  the  Holy  Ghoft  as  a 
divine  energy  diffufed  throughout  the  univerfe,  and 
not  as  a  perfon  diftinft  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  fcfl  of  Macedonians  was  crulhed  before  it  had  ar- 
rived at  its  full  maturity,  by  the  council  affembled  by 
Theodofius    in    381,    at    Conftantinople.     See    Semi- 

ARIANS. 

MACEDONIUS.     See  Macedonians. 

MACER,  Emilius,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was 
born  at  Verona,  and  flouriftied  under  Auguftus  Caefar. 
Eufebius  relates,  that  he  died  a  few  years  after  Virgil, 
Ovid  fpeaks  of  a  poem  of  his,  on  the  nature  and  quality 
of  birds,  ferpents,  and  herbs  ;  which  he  fays  Macer  be- 
ing ihen  very  old  had  often  read  to  him  : 

Sa;pe  fuas  valuer es  legit  mihi  grandior  <evo, 

^lecque  nocet  ferpens,  qme  juval  herba,  Macer. 

De  Porilo,  lib.  iv.  elcg.  10. 

There  is  extant  a  poem  upon  the  nature  and  power  of 
herbs  under  Macer's  name  ;  but  it  is  fpurious.     He  alfo 

wrote 
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Maceration  wrote  a  fupplement  to  Homer,  as  Q^uintus  Calaber   did 

II      ,  afterwards  in  Greek  : 
Machiave!. 

I »     >        '  Tu  conis  erierno  qulcquid  rejlahal  Hoinero  : 

He  careant  fumma  L'roica  bella  manii. 

De  Poiilo,  lib.  ii.  eleg.  10. 

MACERATION,  is  an  inftifion  of,  or  foaking  in- 
gredients in  water  or  any  other  fluid,  in  order  either  to 
foften  them  or  draw  out  their  virtues. 

MACERATA,  a  handfome  and  populous  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
Marche  of  Ancona,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  an  uni- 
verfity.  It  is  feated  near  the  mountain  Chiento,  in 
E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lac.  43.  15. 

MACHAON,  a  celebrated  phyfician  among  the 
ancients,  fon  of  i'Efculapius  and  brother  to  Pudalirius. 
He  went  to  the  'I'rojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Trica,  Ithome,  and  CEchalia.  According  to  fome,  he 
was  king  of  MeiTenia.  He  was  phyfician  to  the 
Greeks,  and  healed  the  wounds  which  they  received 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Some  fuppofe  he  was  killed 
before  Troy  by  Eurypylus' the  fon  of  Telephus.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  temple 
in  Mefienia. 

M  ^CH^RUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  citadel  on 
the  other  fide  Jordan,  near  the  mountains  of  Moab,  not 
far  from  and  to  the  north  of  the  Lnais  ^fpliallites.  It 
was  the  fouth  bcundjry  of  the  Pera;a  :  fituated  on  a 
mountain  encompalTed  round  with  deep  and  broad 
Talieys ;  built  by  Alexander  king  of  the  Jews  ;  de- 
ftroyed  by  Gabinius,  in  the  war  with  Ariftobulu?,  and 
rebuilt  by  Herod,  with  a  cog.iominal  town  round  it. 
Here  John  the  Rap-ii>  ivas  beheaded  (Jofephus). 

MACHIAN,  oi-ie  of  the  Molucca  illands,  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  ocean,  about  20  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  moll  fertile  of  tliem  all.  It  likewife  produces 
the  bell  cloves  ;  and  is  m  poirelfion  of  the  Dutch,  who 
have  three  Itron?  forts  built  on  it. 

MACHIAVEL,  Nicholas,  a  famous  political 
writer  of  the  I  6th  century,  was  born  of  a  dilinguilh- 
cd  family  at  Florence.  He  wrote  in  his  native  lan- 
guage with  great  elegance  and  politenefs,  though  he 
underftood  very  little  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  he  was 
in  the  fervice  of  Marcellu<  Virglliu?,  a  learned  man, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  many  of  the  beautiful  palTages 
in  the  ancients,  which  Machiavel  had  the  art  of  pla- 
cing properly  in  his  works.  He  compoled  a  comedy 
upon  the  ancient  Greek  model  :  in  which  he  turned 
into  ridicule  many  of  the  Florentine  ladies,  and  which 
was  fo  well  received,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  caufed  it  to  be 
adled  at  Rome.  Machiavel  was  fecretary,  and  after- 
wards hilloriographer,  to  the  republic  of  Florence. 
The  houfe  of  Medicis  procured  him  this  lall  office, 
together  with  a  hand'ome  falary,  in  order  to  pacify 
his  refentment  for  having  fuffered  the  torture  upon 
fufpicion  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  conlpiracy  of 
the  Soderini  againll  that  houfe,  when  Machiavel  bore 
his  fuiferings  without  making  any  confelTion.  The 
great  encomiums  he  bellowed  upon  Brutus  and  Caf- 
fius,  both  in  his  converfations  and  writings,  made  him 
flrongly  fufpecled  of  lieing  concerned  in  another  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Cardinal  Julian  de  Medicis,  who  was 
afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  How- 
ever, they  carried  on  no  proceedings  againft  him  ;  but 
from  that  time  he  turned  every  tlvng  into  ridicule,  and 
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gave  himfclf  up  to  irreligion.  He  died  in  1530,  of  a  Machine 
remedy  which  he  had  taken  by  way  of  prevention.  Qf  M»thi"CTr- 
all  his  writings,   that  which  has  made  the  raolt  noife,  ' 

and  has  drawn  upon  him  the  raoft  enemies,  is  a  politi- 
cal trcatife  entitled  the  Priice  ;  which  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  feveral  languages,  and  wrote  againll  by  many 
authors.  The  world  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  motives 
of  this  work  ;  fome  thinking  he  meant  to  recommend 
tyrannical  maxims ;  others,  that  he  only  delineated 
them  to  excite  abhorrence.  Machiavel  alfo  wrote.  Re- 
flexions on  Titus  Livius,  which  are  extremely  curious  j 
The  Hiftory  of  Florence,  from  the  year  1205  to  1494; 
and  a  quarto  volume  of  Poems  and  other  pieces.  Mr 
Harrington  confiders  him  as  a  fuperioi  genius,  and  as 
the  moli  excellent  writer  on  politics  and  government 
that  ever  appeared. 

MACHINE,  (Machina),  in  the  general,  fignifies 
any  thing  that  ferves  to  augment  or  to  regulate  mov- 
ing powers :  Or  it  is  any  body  defllned  to  produce 
motion,  fo  as  to  fave  either  time  or  force.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  Kx^airi,  "  machine,  invention, 
art  ;"  And  hence,  in  (irirtnefs,  a  machine  is  fometliing 
that  conlills  more  in  art  and  invention,  than  in  the 
ftrength  and  folidity  of  the  materials  5  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  that  inventors  of  machines  are  called  ingcnicurs 
or  engineers. 

Machines  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  The  fim- 
ple  ones  are  the  feven  mechanical  powers,  viz.  lever, 
balance,  pulley,  axis  and  wheel,  wedge,  fcrew,  and  in., 
clined  plane.     See  Mlch.vSICS. 

From  thefe  the  compound  ones  are  formed  by  various 
combinations,  and  ferve  for  different  purpoles.  See 
Mechanics  ;  alfo  Agriculture,  Caknok,  Cektri- 
FUGAL,  Steam,  Furn.vce,  Burroughs,  Ramsdkn, 
&c.  &c. 

Machines  ufed  in  war  amongft  the  Greeks  were 
principally  thefe;  I.  KP^ifucKit,  or  fcaling  ladders; 
2.  The  battering  ram  ;  3.  The  /le/e/i'Ju  ;  4.  The  x'^"'^ 
or  tortoife,  called  by  the  Romans  h^iido  ;  5.  'Phe  (r^ufui 
or  agi^er,  which  was  faced  with  (lone,  and  rr.ifed  higher 


than  the  w^all  :   6.  Upon  the  iry,^ft.a. 


towers  of  wood  ;   7.  Tij^aJ, 
[tultce,    or  xa"»;r£A'ia(,    trom 


olier  hurdles  ;  8.  Cata- 
hich  tliey  threw  arro'.>s 
The  AtS-ooaAoi,  a-ST^JooAoi, 
were  call  with   great  vc- 


with  amazing  force  ;  and,  9. 
or  a^isliijia,  from  which  ftones 
locity. 

The  principal  warlike  machines  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Romans  were,  the  ram,  the  lupus  or  wolf,  the 
tejltido  or  tortoife,  the  balifa,  the  catopulta,  and  the 
fcorpion. 

MACHINERY,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  is 
when  the  poet  introduces  the  ufe  of  machines ;  or  brings 
fome  fupernati'.r^l  being  upon  the  Itage,  in  order  to 
folve  fome  difficulty  or  to  perform  fome  exploit  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  power. 

The  ancient  dramatic  poets  never  made  ufe  of  ma- 
chines, unlcfs  where  there  was  an  abfolute  neceflity  foe 
fo  doing  ;  whence  the  precept  of  Horace, 

Nee  Deus  interjltf  nifi  digitus  vindlce  nodus 
Incident. 
It  is  quite  otherwife  with  epic  poets,  who  introduce 
machines  in  every  part  of  their  poems  ■;  fo  that  nothing 
is  done  without  the  intervenvion  of  the  gods.  In  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  Loft,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ac- 
tors 
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Mjc^iul     tors  are  fupernatural  perfonages :  Homer  and  Virgil  do 
nothing  without  them ;  and,  in  Voltaire's  Hcnriade,  the 


MaclvCnzie. 


poet  has  made  excellent  ule  of  St  Louis, 
As.  to  the   manner  in  which   thefe 


achines  fhould 
afl,  it  is  fometimes  invifibly,  by  fimple  infpirations  and 
fus^geftions ;  fometimes  by  acluilly  appearing  under 
feme  human  form  j  and,  ladlv,  by  means  of  dreams 
and  oracles,  which  partake  of  the  other  two.  How- 
ever, all  thefe  fhould  be  managed  in  fiich  a  manner  as 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
CCXCVIII  MACHUL,  an  inftrument  of  mufic  among  the 
Hebre'vs.  Kircher  apprehends  that  the  name  was 
given  to  two  kinds  of  inltruments,  one  of  the  llringed 
and  the  other  of  the  pulfatile  kind.  Tliat  of  the 
former  fort  had  fix  chords  ;  though  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  whether  an  inftrument  requiring  the  aid 
of  the  hair-bow,  and  fo  much  refembling  the  violin, 
be  fo  ancient.  The  fecond  kind  was  of  a  circular  form, 
made  of  metal,  and  either  liung  round  with  little  bells, 
or  furniftied  with  iron  rings  fufpended  on  a  rod  or  bar 
that  pafled  acrofs  the  circle.  Kircher  fuppofes  that  it 
was  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  handle  fixed  to  it,  and  thus 
emitted  a  melancholy  kind  of  murmur. 

MVCHYNLETH,  a  town  of  IMontgomerydiire 
in  North  Wales,  198  miles  from  London,  and  32  from 
Montgomery.  It  is  an  ancient  town  ;  and  has  a 
market  on  Mondays,  and  fairs  on  May  16,  June  :6, 
July  o,  September  18,  and  November  25,  for  fheep, 
horned  cattle,  and  horfes.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Douay,  over  which  there  is  a  large  ftone  bridge,  which 
leads  into  Merionethfliire.  It  was  here  that  Owen 
Glyndvvr  exercifed  the  firft  afls  of  his  royalty  in  1402. 
Here  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Wales,  and  afferabled  a 
parliament  ;  and  the  houfe  wherein  they  met  is  now 
flanding,  divided  into  tenements. 

MACKENZIE,    Sir    Georgk,    an    able    lawyer. 


his  zeal  againfl  traitors  and  fanatics,  thought  himfelf  ' 
obliged  to  leii.^n  his  poll;  being  convinced,  that  he '^ 
could  not  difcharge  the  duties  of  it  in  that  point  with  a  " 
good  confcience.  But  he  ^vas  foon  after  reftored, 
and  held  his  offices  till  the  Revolution ;  an  event  which, 
it  feems,  he  could  not  bring  himlclf  to  approve.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  when  matters  were  adjufted 
between  the  king  and  his  fubjefts ;  and  upon  its  prov- 
ing other«-ife,  he  quitted  all  his  employments  in  Scot- 
land, and  retired  into  England,  refolving  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He 
arrived  there  in  September  1689,  and  profecuted  his 
fludies  in  the  Bodleian  library,  being  admitted  a  ftu- 
dent  there  by  a  grace  palled  in  the  congregation,  June 
2.  1690.  In  the  fpring  following,  he  went  to  Lon- 
doti  ;  where  he  fell  into  a  diforder,  of  which  he  died 
in  May  1691.  His  corpfe  was  conveyed  by  land  to 
Scotland,  and  interred  there  witii  great  pomp  and  fo- 
lemnity.  "  The  politenefs  of  his  learning,  and  the 
fprightlinefs  of  his  wit,  were  (fays  the  reverend  Mr 
Granger)  confpicuous  in  all  his  pleadings,  and  ihone 
in  his  ordinary  converfation."  Mr  Dryden  acknow- 
ledges,  that  be  was  unacquainted  with  what  he  calls  the 
beautiful  turn  of  -words  and  thoughts  in  poetry,  till  they 
were  explained  and  exempl'fied  to  him  in  a  converfa- 
tion with  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie.— He  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities ;  Inftitutions  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  ;  Elfays 
up'in  various  fubjefts,  &c.  His  works  were  printed 
together  at  Edinburgh  in  1 716,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

MACKEREL.  See  Scombkr,  Ichthyology /nai'*'. 

MACLAURIN,  Colin,   a  moft  eminent  mathema- 

tician  and  philolopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and 

born  at  Kilmoddan  in  Scotland  in  1698.     He  was  fent 

to  the  univerfity  ot  Glafgow  in  1 709  ;  where  he   con- 


polite  fcholar,    and   a  celebrated  wit,    was    born   at      tinned    five    years,    and  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy 


Dundee  in  the  county  of  Angus  in  Scotland  in  1636, 
and  ftudied  at  the  univerfities  of  Aberdeen  and  St  An- 
drew's ,  after  which  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law, 
travelled  into  France,  and  profecuted  his  ftudy  in  that 
faculty  for  about  three  years.  At  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  beca.'ne  an  advocate  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  foon  gaii:cd  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent  pleader.  He  did  not,  however,  fuffer  his  abili- 
ties to  be  confined  entirely  to  that  province.  He  had 
a  good  talle  for  polite  literature  ;  and  he  gave  the  pub- 
lic, from  time  to  time,  incontcllable  proofs  of  an  un- 
common proficiency  therein.  He  had  praclifed  but  a 
few  years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  a 
judge  in  the  criminal  court  ;  and,  in  J  674,  was  made 
king's  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun 


moft  intenfe  manner.  His  great  genius  for  mathema- 
tical learning  dilcovered  itfelf  fo  early  as  at  twelve 
years  of  age ;  when,  having  accidentally  met  with  an 
Euclid  in  a  friend's  chamber,  he  became  in  a  few  days 
mafter  of  the  firft  fix  books  without  any  afllftance  : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  in  his  16th  year  he  had  invent- 
ed many  of  the  propofitions  which  were  afterwards 
publiftied  under  the  title  of  Geometria  Organica,  In 
his  15th  year  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  ;  on 
which  occafion  he  compofed  and  publicly  defeinled  a 
thefis  On  the  power  of  Gravity,  with  great  applaufe. 
After  this  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  retired  to  a 
country-feat  of  his  uncle,  who  had  the  care  of  his 
education  ;  for  his  parents  had  been  dead  fome  time. 
Here  he  fpent  two  or  three  ye.trs  in    purfuiag  his  fa- 


cil  in  Scotland.     He  was  alfo  knightej  by  his  majefty.      vourite   ftudies  ;    but,    in    1717,    lie  offered  himfelf 


In  thefe  Rations  he  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
0:1  account  of  the  rcbelUons  which  happened  in  his 
time  •,  and  his  office  of  advocate  requiring  him  to  aft 
with  feverity,  he  di^  not  efcape  being  cenfured,  as  if 
in  the  deaths  of  fome  particular  perfons  who  were  exe- 
cuted he  had  ftrttched  the  laws  too  far.  Bjt  there 
docs  not  feem  to  have  been  any  juft  foundation  for  this 
clamour  apainft. him -,  and  it  is  i.'^enerally  agreed,  that 
he  acquitted  himfelf  like  an  able  and  upright  magi- 
flrr.te.  Upon  the  abr(>gation  of  the  penal  laws  by 
King  Jar.ie'  II.  our  advrcs'»,  though  '■  e  had 
been  icmarkab!' 


candidate  for  the  profeflbrfliip  of  mathematics  in  the 
Marifchal  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  obtained  it  after 
a  ten  days  trial  iviih  a  very  able  competitor.  In  1719, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr  Hoiidly  then  biftiop  of  Bangor,  Dr  Clarke,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  and  other  eminent  men  ;  at  which  time 
alio  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  j 
and  in  another  journey  in  I  7  21,  he  contrafted  an  in- 
timacy with  Martin  Koikes,  Efq.  the  prefident  of  it, 
which  lalled  to  liis  death. 

In  1722,  Lord  Polwarth,  plenipotentiaiy  of  the  king 
!e  hi  his  loyalty,   and  even  ccnitircd  for      of  Great  Britain  at  tlie  congrefs  of  Cambray,  engu,ed 
1  '  him 
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^{acla^lt^n.  him  to  ^o  as  a  tutor  and  r ompaaion  to  his  elJcfl  foii,  who 

*^— \ '  was  tl'cn  to  let  out  on  bis  travels.      After  a  (hort  (lay  at 

Paris,  and  vilitlng  otiier  towns  in  France,  they  fixed 
in  Lorrain  ;  where  Maclaurin  nrote  his  piece  On  the 
Petcufiion  of  Boiici,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1724.  Bat 
his  pufiil  dying  foon  after  at  Ivlontpelier,  he  returned 
immediately  to  his  profeflion  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
hardly  fettled  here,  \shcn  he  received  an  invitation  to 
Edinburgh  ;  the  curators  of  that  univerfity  heing  de- 
firous  that  he  Ihould  fupply  the  place  of  P.lr  James 
Gregory,  whofe  great  age  and  infirmities  had  render- 
ed him  incaoable  of  teaching.  He  had  fome  difficul- 
ties to  encounter,  ariling  from  competitors,  who  hail 
good  intereil  with  the  patrons  of  the  univerfity,  and 
alio  from  the  want  of  an  additional  fund  for  the  new 
profciVor ;  which  however  at  length  were  all  (urmount- 
ed,  principally  by  the  means  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  In 
November  1725,  he  was  introduced  into  the  univerfity. 
After  this,  the  mathematical  clalTes  foon  became  very 
numerous,  there  being  generally  upwards  of  lOO  young 
gentlemen  attending  his  leftures  every  year  ;  who  being 
of  different  landings  and  proficiency,  he  was  obliged  to 
divide  them  into  four  or  five  chffcs,  in  each  of  which 
he  employed  a  full  hour  every  day,  from  the  tiril  of 
November  to  the  firft  of  June. 

He  lived  a  bachelor  to  the  year  1733:  but  being 
not  lei's  formed  for  fociety  than  for  contemplation,  he 
then  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Walter  Stew- 
art folicitor-general  to  his  late  majeliy  for  Scotland. 
By  this  lady  he  had  feven  children,  of  whom  two  fons 
and  three  daughters,  together  with  his  w-ife,  fjrvived 
him.  In  1734,  Berkeley,  bilhop  of  Cloyne,  publilh- 
ed  a  piece  called  "  The  Analylt  ;"  in  which  he  took 
occafion,  from  fome  difputes  that  had  arlfen  concern- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  fiuxionary  method,  to  explode 
the  method  itfclf,  and  alio  to  charge  mathematicians 
in  general  with  infidelity  in  religion,  Maclaurin 
thought  himfelf  included  in  this  cliarge,  and  began  an 
anfwer  to  Berkeley's  book.  :  but,  as  he  proceeded,  fo 
many  difcoveries,  fo  many  new  theories  and  problems 
occurred  to  him,  that  inllead  of  a  vindicatory  pamph- 
let, his  work  came  out,  A  complete  fyftem  of  fluxions, 
with  their  application  to  the  moft  confiderable  pro- 
blems in  geometrv  and  natural  philofophy.  This  work 
was  publiil)ed  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  2  vols.  410;  and  as 
it  coft  him  infinite  pains,  fo  it  is  the  moft  confiderable 
of  all  his  works,  and  will  do  him  immortal  lionour. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  continually  obliging  the 
public  xvith  fome  performance  or  obfervation  of  his 
own  ;  many  of  which  were  publilhed  in  the  fifth  and 
fixth  volunies  of  the  "  Medical  EiTays"  at  Edin- 
burgh. Some  of  them  were  likewife  publilhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  ;  as  the  following  :  I.  Of 
the  conllruclion  and  meafure  of  curves,  N°  3S^- 
2.  A  new  method  of  dtfcribing  all  kinds  of  curres, 
N"  359-  3-  A  letter  to  Martin  Folkes,  Efq.  on  efjua- 
tions  with  impoffible  roots.  May  1726,  N"  394. 
4.  Continuation  of  the  fame,  March  1729,  N"  408. 
J.  December  the  2ifl,  1 732,  on  the  defciiption  of 
curves  ;  with  an  account  of  farther  improvements,  and 
a  paper  dated  at  Nancy,  November  27,  1722,  N"  439. 
6.  An  account  of  the  treatife  of  fluxions,  January  27, 
1742,  N*  467.  7.  The  fame  continued,  March  10. 
J742,  N*  469.     8.  A  rule  for  finding  the  meridional 
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parts   of  a  fpheroid  with   the    lame  cxaflncfs  as  of  a  M,i 
ipherc,    Auguft    174I,   N°  461.     9.   Of  the  bafis  of  ~~ 
the  cells  wherein  the  bees   depofite  their  honey  ;  Nov. 
3.  1734,  N°  471. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  ftudics,  he  was  always  ready 
to  lend  his  alTnlance  in  contriving  and  promoting  any 
fcheme  which  might  contribute  to  the  fervice  of  his 
country.  When  the  earl  of  Morton  fet  out  in  1739 
for  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to  vifit  his  eftates  there, 
he  defired  Mr  .Maclaurin  to  aflall  him  in  fettling  the 
geography  of  thofe  countries,  which  is  very  errone- 
ous in  all  our  maps  j  to  examine  their  natural  hiilory, 
to  Purvey  the  coads,  and  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian.  Maclaurin's  family  affairs,  and 
other  connexions,  would  not  permit  Irim  to  do  this  ; 
lie  drew,  however,  a  memorial  of  what  he  thought 
neceflary  to  be  obferved,  furnlQied  the  proper  inftru- 
ments,  and  recommended  Mr  Short,  the  famous  op- 
tician, as  a  fit  operator  for  the  management  of  them. 
He  had  ftlU  another  fcheme  for  the  improvement  of 
geography  and  navigation,  of  a  more  extenfivc  nature; 
which  was  the  opening  a  paflTage  from  Greenland  to 
the  South  fea  by  the  north  pole.  That  fuch  a  paf- " 
fage  might  be  found,  he  was  fo  fully  perfuaded,  that 
he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  if  his  fituation  could  admit 
of  fuch  adventures,  he  wonld  undertake  the  voyage, 
e\-en  at  his  own  charge.  But  when  fchemcs  for  finding 
it  were  laid  before  the  parliament  in  1  744,  and  him- 
felf confulted  by  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank  concern- 
ing them,  before  he  could  finilli  the  memorials  he  pro- 
pofed  to  fend,  the  premmm  was  limittd  to  the  difco- 
very  of  a  north-well  paflage  :  and  he  ufed  to  regret, 
that  the  word  weft  was  inferted,  becaufe  he  thought 
that  paflage,  if  at  all  to  be  found,  muft  lie  not  far  from 
the  pole. 

In  1745,  having  been  very  aflive  in  fortifying  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  againll  the  rebel  army,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  fly  from  thence  to  the  north  of  England  ; 
where  he  was  invited  by  Herring,  then  archbifliop  of 
York,  to  refide  with  him  during  his  llay  in  this  coun- 
try. In  this  expedition,  however,  being  expofcd  to 
cold  and  hardlliips,  and  naturally  of  a  weak  and  ten- 
der conftitution,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  illnefs 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  June  1746,  at  the  age 
of  48. 

Mr  Maclaurin  was  a  very  good  as  well  as  a  very 
great  rcati,  and  worthy  of  love  as  well  as  admiration. 
His  peculiar  merit  as  a  philofopher  was,  that  all  his 
Itudies  were  accommodated  to  general  utility  ;  and  we 
find,  in  many  places  of  his  works,  an  application  even 
of  the  moft  abftrufe  theories,  to  the  perfefting  of  me- 
chanical arts.  He  had  refulvcd,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
to  compofe  a  courfe  of  prai51ical  mathematics,  and  to 
refcue  feveral  ufeful  branches  of  the  fcience  from  the 
bad  treatment  they  often  met  with  in  lefs  Ikilful  hands. 
But  all  this  his  death  prevented  ;  unlefs  we  lliould 
reckon,  as  a  part  of  his  intended  woik,  the  tranflation 
of  Dr  David  Gregory's  "  Pradical  Geometry," 
which  he  revifed,  and  publilhed  with  additions,  1745. 
In  his  lifttirae,  however,  he  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  fcrving  his  friends  and  his  country  by  bis  great 
ikill.  Whatever  difficulty  occurred  concerning  the 
conltrafling  or  perfefling  of  machines,  the  working  of 
mine?,  the  improving  of  manufadures,  the  conveying 
of  water,  or  the  execution  of  any  other  public  work, 

he 
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lie  WT.s  at  hand  to  refolve  it.  He  was  llkewife  em- 
'  pioyed  to  terminate  feme  difputes  of  confequence  that 
had  arifen  at  Glafgow  concerning  the  gauging  of  vef- 
Tels ;  and  for  that  purpofe  prefented  to  the  commiffion- 
ers  of  excife  two  elaborate  memorials,  with  their  de- 
mr.r.ftrations,  containing  rules  for  which  the  officers 
now  aft.  He  made  alfo  calculations  relating  to  the 
provinon,  now  eflablifiied  by  law,  for  the  children  and 
widows  of  the  Scots  clergy,  and  of  the  profeflbrs  in 
the  un-verfities,  entitling  thera  to  certain  annuities  and 
Turns,  upon  the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain 
Aim  by  the  incumbent.  In  contriving  and  adjuring 
this  wife  and  ufeful  fcheme,  he  bellowed  a  great  deal 
cf  labour,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  bring- 
ing it  to  perfeftion.  It  may  be  faid  of  fuch  a  man, 
th:it  "  I'.e  lived  to  feme  purpofe  j"  which  can  hardly 
be  faid  of  thofe,  how  uncommon  foever  their  abilities 
and  attainments,  who  fpend  their  whole  time  in  abftraft 
fpeculations,  and  produce  nothing  to  the  real  ufe  and  fer- 
vice  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Of  his  works,  we  have  mentioned  his  Geomelria  Or- 
gan'ca,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  deicription  of  curve 
lines  by  continued  motion.  We  need  not  repeat  what 
has  been  faid  concerning  his  piece  which  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724.  In 
1740,  tl'.e  academy  adjudged  him  a  prize,  which  did 
him  Hill  more  honou-,  for  folving  the  motion  of  the 
tides  from  the  theory  of  gravity  j  a  qucftion  which 
had  been  given  out  the  form.er  year,  without  receiving 
any  folution.  He  had  only  ten  days  to  draw  this  pa- 
per up  in,  and  cculd  not  find  kifure  to  tranfcribe  a 
fair  copy  ;  fo  that  the  Paris  edition  of  it  is  incorred. 
He  afterwards  revifed  the  whole,  and  inferted  it  in 
his  Treatife  of  Fluxions  ;  a'  he  did  alfo  the  fubftance 
of  the  former  piece.  Thefe,  with  the  Treatife  of 
Fluxions,  and  the  pieces  printed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaclions,  of  which  ^\e  have  given  a  lilf,  are  all 
the  writings  which  our  author  lived  to  publilh.  Since 
his  death,  two  volumes  more  have  appeared  ;  his  Al- 
gebra, and  his  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philo- 
fophical Difcoveries.  His  Algebra,  though  not  finiih- 
ed  by  h-mfelf,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  excellent  in  its 
kind  ;  containing,  in  no  large  volume,  a  complete  ele- 
mentary treatife  of  that  fcience,  as  far  as  it  has  hither- 
to been  carried.  His  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
Philofophy  was  occafioned  in  the  following  manner  : 
Sir  Ifaac  dying  in  the  beginning  of  1728,  his  nephew, 
Mr  Conduitt,  propofed  to  publilh  an  account  of  his 
life,  and  defired  l\Ir  Maclaurin's  afliftance.  The  lat- 
ter, out  of  gratitude  to  his  great  benefaftor,  cheer- 
fully undertook,  and  foon  finilbed,  the  hiftory  of  the 
progrefs  which  philofophy  had  made  before  Sir  Ifaac's 
time,  and  this  was  the  firft  draught  of  the  work  in 
hand  ;  which  not  going  forward,  on  account  of  Mr 
Conduitt's  death,  was  returned  to  Mr  Maclaurin. — 
To  this  he  after^vards  made  great  additions,  and  left 
it  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  now  appears.  His  main 
defign  feems  to  have  been,  to  explain  only  thofe  parts 
ef  Sir  Ifaac's  philofophy  which  have  been,  and  flill 
are,  controverted  :  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  rea- 
fon  why  his  grand  difcoveries  concerning  light  and 
colours  are  but  tranfientiy  and  generally  touched  upon. 
For  it  is  known,  that  ever  fince  the  experiments,  on 
which   his  doflrine   of   liglit   and  coloitfs  is   founded, 
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have  been  repeated  with  due  care,  this  do 
not  been  contefted  ;  whereas  his  accounting  for 
celeftial  motions,  and  the  other  great  appearances  of 
nature,  from  gravity,  is  raifunderftood,  and  even  ridi- 
culed by  fome  to  this  day. 

MACC^UER,  Philippe,  advocate  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1 7  20,  being 
defcended  from  a  refpeftable  family,  A  weaknets 
in  his  lungs  having  prevented  him  from  engaging  in 
the  laborious  exercifes  of  pleading,  he  dedicated  him- 
felfto  literary  purfuits.  His  works  are,  1.  DAbregS 
Chfonologique  de  ['HiJIoire  Eccleftajlique,  3  vols,  8vo. 
written  in  the  manner  of  the  prefident  Henault's  HI- 
ftory  of  France,  but  not  poffeded  of  equal  fpirit  and 
elegance,  l.  Les  Annalcs  Romaines,  1756,  8vo;  ano- 
ther chronological  abridgement,  and  much  better  fup- 
ported  than  the  former.  Into  this  work  the  author 
has  introduced  every  thing  moft  worthy  of  notice  which 
has  been  written  by  Saint  Evreraond,  Abbe  Saint- 
Real,  Prefident  Monte'"quieu,  Abbe  Mably,  &c.  con- 
cerning the  Romans  ;  and,  if  we  except  a  difference  of 
ftyle,  which  Is  eafdy  difcernible  it  Is,  in  other  refpefts, 
a  very  judicious  compilation.  3.  Ahrege  Chronologique 
de  PHifloire  d'Effiagne  et  de  PorU'^al,  1759,  ^7^i>  '" 
2  vols,  8vo.  This  book,  in  point  of  accuracy.  Is 
worthy  of  the  prefident  Henault,  by  whom  It  was  be- 
gun ;  but  it  difplays  no  difcrlmination  of  characler  nor 
depth  of  refearch.  The  author  received  alTulance  from 
M.  Lacombe,  whofe  talents  for  chronological  ahridge- 
ment  are  well  knoun.  The  republic  of  letters  fuftaln- 
ed  a  lofs  by  the  death  of  M.  iMacquer,  which  happen- 
ed on  the  27th  of  January  177c,  at  the  age  of  50.  As 
to  his  charafter,  he  was  induftrious,  agreeable,  modeft, 
and  fmcere,  and  an  enemy  to  all  foolilli  vanity  and  af- 
feftation.  He  had  a  cold  imagination,  but  a  correft 
tafte.  He  had  an  eager  thirft  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  and  he  had  negleiled  no  ufeful  branch  of  ftudy. 
He  had  a  fhare  in  the  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Profef- 
fions,  in  2  vols  8vo,  and  in  the  Tranllation  of  the  Sy- 
philis of  Fracafior  publillied  by  Lacombe, 

Macqi'ER,  Pierre  Jo!tf>li,  brother  to  the  former, 
was  born  at  Paris  the  9th  of  October  1  7  1  S,  and  died 
there  February  16.  1784.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  late  profelTor  of  pharmacy  j 
and  was  engaged  in  the  Journal dei  Sfavans,  for  the  ar- 
ticles of  medicine  and  chemiftry.  With  the  latter 
fcience  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  He  had  a 
fhare  in  the  Pharmacopceia  Parifienjis,  piiblllhed  in  1 758, 
in  4to.  His  other  works  are,  1.  E/emetu  de  Cktmie 
tJuoriejue  ;  Paris,  1749,  1753,  •  2mo  ;  which  have  been 
tranflated  into  EnglilL  and  German. — 2.  E/emens  de 
Chimie pratique,  175 1,  2  vols  I  2mo.  'I  hefe  two  works 
were  republidied  together,  in  1756,  in  3  vols.  l2mo, 
3,  P/an  d^un  cours  de  Chiitne  experimentale  et  raifonee, 
l^Sli  l2mo;  in  the  compofition  of  which  he  was 
aflbciated  with  M.  Beaumc,  4.  FormuLe  Medicamento- 
rum  Magijtra/ium,  1763.  ^.VArt  de  la  Teinture  en 
Sole,  1763.  6.  DiSionngire  de  Chimie,  contenant  la 
Theorie  et  la  Pratique  de  cet  an,  1766,  2  vols.  8vo  ; 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  German,  with  notes  j 
and  intp  Englirti,  with  notes,  by  Mr  Keir.  Macquer 
has,  by  hii  labours  and  writings,  greatly  contributed  to 
render  ufeful  an  art  which  formerly  tended  only  to  ruin 
the   health   of  the  patient   by   foreign  remedies,  or  to 
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reduce   the  prufeiVors    of   It    to    bc^gnry,   nhile   they 
profecuffd  the  idle  dreams  of  converting  every  thing 

"   into  gold. 

J  MACRIN,  Salmox,  one  of  the  bell  Latin  poets 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Loudun.  His  true 
name  was  John  Salmon  ;  but  he  took  that  of  ?>Iacrin, 
from  his  being  frequently  fo  called  in  ridicule  by  Fran- 
cis I.  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  Icannefs.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Claudius  of  Savoy,  count  of  Tende  ; 
and  to  Konorius  the  count's  brother  5  and  wrote  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  poetry  in  lyric  verfe,  which  were  fo  ad- 
mired, that  he  was  called  t/ie  Horace  of  his  time.  He 
died  of  old  age,  at  Loudun,  in  1555. — Charles  MjiCR!s', 
his  fon,  was  not  inferior  to  him  as  a  poet,  and  furpaifed 
him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was 
preceptor  to  Catharine  of  Navarre,  the  filler  of  Henry 
the  Great ;  and  perilhed  in  the  malTacre  on  St  Bartho- 
lomew's day  in  1572. 

MACROBII,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  celebrated 
for  their  jullice,  and  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners :  alfo  a  people  in  the  ifiand  MeriJe.  The  Hyper- 
boreans were  alfo  called  Macrobn  :  They  generally 
lived  to  their  1 2Cth  year  ;  and  from  their  longevity 
they  obtained  their  name  (i«zje{  pm^,  long  life.) 

MACROBIUS,  Ambrosius  Aurelius  Theodo- 
SlUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  flourirtied  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. —  Of  what  coun- 
try he  was,  is  not  clear  :  Erafmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus, 
feems  to  thfnk  he  ivas  a  Greek  ;  and  he  himfelf  tells 
us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Saturnalia,  that  he  was  not  a 
Roman,  but  laboured  under  the  inconveniences  of 
writing  in  a  language  which  was  not  natural  to  him. 
Of  what  re'.igion  he  was,  Chriflian  or  Pagan,  is  uncer- 
tain. Earthius  ranks  him  aicong  the  Clirillians  ;  but 
Spanheim  and  Fabricius  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a 
heathen.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  confular  dignity,  and  one  of  the  chamberlains 
or  mailers  of  the  wardrobe  to  Theodofius  ;  as  appears 
from  a  refcript  direcled  to  Florentius,  concerning  thofe 
who  were  to  obtain  that  othce.  He  wrote  a  Commen- 
tary upon  Cicero's  Somniuin  Scipi'jnis,  and  feven  books 
of  Saturnalia,  which  treat  of  various  fubjecl?,  and  are 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  criticifm  and  antiquity.  He 
was  not  an  orif(inal  writer,  but  made  great  ufe  of  other 
people's  works,  borrowing  not  only  their  materials,  but 
even  their  language,  and  for  this  he  has  been  latirically 
rallied  by  fome  modern  authors,  though  rather  unfairly, 
conCdering  the  exprefs  declaration  and  apology  which 
he  makes  0:1  this  head,  at  the  very  entrance  of  his 
work.  "  Don't  blame  me,"  fays  he,  "  if  what  I  have 
collected  from  multifarious  reading,  I  lliall  frequently 
exprefs  in  the  very  words  of  the  authors  from  whom  I 
have  taken  it  :  for  my  view  in  this  prcfent  work  is, 
not  to  give  proofs  of  ray  eloquence,  but  to  collect  and 
digeft  into  fome  regularity  and  order  fuch  things 
as  I  thought  might  be  ufeful  to  be  known.  I  fliall 
therefore  here  imitate  the  bees,'who  luck  the  beft  juices 
from  all  forts  of  dowers,  and  afterwards  work  them 
up  into  various  foru'S  and  orders  with  fome  mixture  of 
their  own  proper  fpirit."  The  Somnium  Scipionis  and 
Saturnalia  have  been  often  printed  ;  to  which  has  been 
added,  in  the  later  editions,  a  piece  entitled  De  Differen- 
tiis  el  S'icielatihu!  Gritci  Lalinif/ue  Vcrhi, 

IVIACROCEPHALUS     (compounded   of   jiwx^.5 
"  great,"  and  «t?ia>.>i  "  head,")  denotes  a  perfon  with 
Vol..  XII.  Part  L 
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a  head  larger  or  longer  than  tiie  common  li^r.  Ma- 
crocephali,  or  Long-heads,  is  a  name  given  to  a  cer- 
tain people,  who,  according  to  the  accounts  of  authors,  > 
were  famous  for  the  unfeemly  length  of  their  heads : 
yet  cuftom  fo  Lr  habituated  them  to  it,  thnt  inflcad  of 
looking  on  it  as  a  deformity,  they  efteemed  it  a  beauty, 
and,  as  foon  as  the  child  was  bom,  moulded  and  fa- 
ftiioned  its  head  in  their  hands  to  as  great  a  length  as 
polfible,  and  afterwards  ufed  all  fuch  rollers  and  band- 
ages as  might  fccm  moll  likely  to  determine  its  grow- 
ing Jong.  The  greater  part  of  the  illanders  in  the 
Archipelago,  fome  of  the  people  of  Afia,  and  even 
fome  of  thofe  of  Europe,  Hill  prefs  their  children's 
heads  out  lengthwife.  We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  the 
Epirots,  many  people  of  America,  &c.  are  all  born 
with  fome  fingularity  in  the  conformation  of  their 
heads;  either  a  llatnefs  on  the  top,  two  extraordinary 
protuberances  behind,  or  one  on  each  fide  ;  iingularilics 
which  we  can  only  regard  as  an  effect  of  an  ancient  and 
Orange  mode,  ivhich  at  length  is  become  herelltary  in 
the  nation.  According  to  the  report  of  many  travel- 
lers, the  operation  of  coraprelTmg  the  head  of  a  child 
lengthwife,  while  it  is  yet  foft,  is  with  a  view  infen- 
fibly  to  enlarge  the  interval  between  the  two  eyes,  fo 
that  the  vifual  rays  turning  more  to  the  right  and  left, 
the  fight  would  embrace  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
horizon  ;  the  advantage  of  v.hich  they  are  we:l  ac- 
quainted with,  either  in  the  conllant  exerciie  of  hunt- 
ing, or  on  a  th oufand  other  occallons.  Ever  fince  the 
l6ih  century,  the  miffionaries  eflablilhed  in  the  co;'.n- 
tiics  inhabited  by  the  fa\ages  of  America,  have  en- 
deavoured to  dellroy  this  cuflom  ;  and  we  find  in  the 
felTions  of  the  third  council  of  Lima,  held  in  1 58  J,  a 
canon  which  exprefsly  prohibits  it.  But  if  it  has  been 
repreflej  one  way,  the  free  negroes  and  Maroons,  al- 
though Africans,  have  adopted  it,  iince  they  have 
been  eftablifhed  among  the  Caribs,  folely  with  the 
view  of  diilinguilhing  their  children,  which  are  born 
free,  from  thofe  who  are  born  in  llavery.  The  Oaia- 
quas,  a  people  of  South  America,  according  to  P. 
Veigh,  prefs  the  heads  of  their  children  fo  violently 
between  two  planks  ;that  they  become  quite  lliarp  at  - 
the  top,  and  flat  before  and  behind.  They  lay  they 
do  this  to  give  their  heads  a  greater  refemblance  to 
the  moon. 

MACROCERCI,  a  name  given  to  that  clafs  of  ani- 
malcules, which  have  tails  longer  than  their  bodies. 

MACROCOLUM,  or  Macrocollum  (formed  of 
l^xx^if  "  large,"  and  xc\Xaa  "  I  join,")  among  the 
Romans,  the  largell  kind  of  paper  then  in  ufe.  It 
meafured  fixtecn  inches,  and  frequently  tivo  feet. 

MACROCOSM,  a  word  denoting  the  great  world 
or  uuiverfe.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  words 
fiox^cf  "  great,"  and  ;:<ir«o;  "  world." 

MACROOMP,  or  Macrooat,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  barony  of  Mulkerry,  county  of  Cork,  and  pro- 
vince  of  Munficr,    142  miles  from  Dublin  ;  it  is  fitu- 

ated  amongfl  hills,  in   a  dry  gravelly  limellone  foil 

'J'his  place  is  faid  to  take  its  name  from  an  old  crook- 
ed oak,  fo  called  in  Irilh,  which  formerly  grew  here. 
The  caAle  was  firft  built  in  King  John's  time,  foon  af- 
ter the  Engliih  conquell  (accordmg  to  Sir  Ri'.hard 
Cox),  by  the  Carews ;  but  others  attribute  it  to  the 
Daltons.  It  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  Traguc 
Macarty,  who  died  in  the  year  1565,  and  was  father  to 
T  t  the 
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the  celebrated  Sir  Cormac  Mac  Teague  mentioned  by  enrlofe  within  their  bofoms  a  variety  of  precious  mine-  MaJagaf. 

Camden    and    other    writers    as    an  aftive    perfon    in  rals  and    ullful  foflils.     The  traveller  (who  for  the  firft       "■■• 

Q^ueen  Elizabeth's  time.     The  late  earls  of  Glancarty  time  rambles   over  fava^e  and   mountainous  countries,         <r~~^ 

'  altered  this  caiUe  into  a  more   modern  ftruclure,  it   be-  interfecfted  with  valleys  and  with  hill?,  v.here  nature  left 

ing   burnt   down    in   the   wars  of  1641.     Oppofite  to  to  herlelf  brings  forth  the  moft  Cngular  and  the  molt 

the  bridge,  is   the  parilh-church,  dedicated   to  St  Col-  varied   produtTions)  is  involuntarily  furpril'ed  and  ter- 

man   of  Cloyne.     Here  is  a  barrack  for  a  foot  com-  rified   at  the   fight   of  precipices,  the  fummits  of  which 

~  "    ■    "'  are    crowned"  with  monllrous    trees,    that  fee 


pany,  a  market-houfe,  and  handfome  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  A  confiderr.ble  number  of  perfons  have  been 
employed  in  this  town  in  combing  wool  and  fplnning 
yarn,  and  feme  falt-work^  have  been  ereifted  here.  At 
half  a  mile's  diftance  is  a  fpa,  that  rifes  on  the  very 
brink  of  a  bog  ;  its  waters  are  a  mild  chalybeate,  and 
are  accounted  ferviceable  in  hypochondriacal  cales,  and 
in  cutaneous  eruptions.      The  fairs  are  four  in  the  year. 

MACROURUS,  a  genus  of  filhes  belonging  to  the 
order  Thoracic:.     See  Ichthyology  Index. 

MACTATIO,  in  the  Roman  facrifices,  fignifies 
the  aft  of  killing  the  viftim.  This  was  performed 
either  by  the  prieil  himfelf,  or  fome  of  his  inferior 
officers,  whom  we  meet  with  under  the  names  o^ pope, 
agones,  ctt/lrarii,sx\A.  viBimani  ;  but,  before  the  beaft 
was  killed,  the  prieft,  turning  himfelf  to  the  eaft,  drew 
a  crocked  line  with  his  knife,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  tail.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed mort  commonly  by  the  prieft,  or,  in  his  abfence, 
by  the  moft  honourable  perfon  prefent.  If  the  facri- 
Hce  was  offered  to  the  celeftial  gods,  the  vidim's 
throat   was   bent  up  towards  heaven  ;  if  to  the  infer- 


monltrous  trees,  that  leem  coeval 
with  the  world.  His  aftonllhment  is  redoubled  at  the 
noife  of  thofe  grand  cafcades,  the  approach  to  which 
is  generally  inacceflible.  But  to  thofe  views  fo  fub- 
limely  picfurefque,  rural  fcenes  foon  fucceed  ;  little 
hills,  gently  rifing  grounds,  and  plains,  the  vegetation 
of  which  is  never  reprelTsd  by  the  intemperance  or  the 
viclflitude  of  the  feafons.  The  eye  contemplates  with 
pleafure  thofe  vaft  favannas  which  nourI(h  inumberlefs 
herds  of  bullocks  and  of  (beep.  You  behold  a  flou- 
ri:'hing  agriculture,  produced  alnioft  folely  by  the  fer- 
tilizing womb  of  nature.  The  fortunate  inhabitants 
of  Madagafcar  do  not  bedew  the  earth  with  their 
fweat  ;  they  fcarcely  ftir  the  ground  with  a  rake,  and 
even  that  flight  preparation  is  lufficient.  They  fcrape 
little  holes  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  into 
which  they  fcatter  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  cover  them 
with  their  feet ;  and  fo  great  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
that  the  lands  fonn  in  this  carelefs  manner  produce  a 
hundred  fold. 

The  forefts  prefent  a  prodigious  variety  of  the  moft 
ufeful  and  the   moft  beautiful  trees ;  ebony,  wood  for 


to  heroes,  it  was  killed  with   its  throat  towards     dying,  bamboos  of  an 
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the  ground.  The  manner  of  killing  the  animal  was 
by  a  ftroke  on  th.e  head,  and,  after  it  was  fallen, 
thruliing  a  knife  into  its  throat.  Much  notice  was 
taken,  and  good  or  ill  fuccefs  predifted,  from  the 
ftruggles  of  the  beaft,  or  its  quiet  fubmiflion  to  the 
blow,  from  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  happened  to  live  after  the  fall,  &c. 

MACULj^  in  Aflronomij,  dark  fpots  appearing  on     of  paralii 
the  iu0jinous  furfaces  of  the  fun  and   moon,   and   even 
fome  of  the  planets.      See  AsTROKOMY  IrJcr. 

i\IAD-AFPl-E.  See  SoLANUM,  BoTAXY  Index. 
.  MADxAGASCAR,  the  largeft  of  the  African 
iflands,  is  fituated  between  43°  and  51°  of  E.  Long, 
and  between  1 2°  and  26°  of  S.  Lat.  ;  extending  in 
length  near  1000  miles  from  north-north -eaft  to  fouth- 
foiith-weft,  and  about  300  in  breadth  v.here  broadeft. 
It  was  difcovered  in  1306  by  Laurence  Almeyda  ;  but 
the  Perfians  and  the  Arabians  were  acquainted  with  it 
from  time  immemorial  under  the  name  of  Serandib. 
Alphonzo  Albuquerque  ordered  Ruy  Pereira  dy  Con- 
ihinto  to  vilit  the  interior  parts,  and  that  general  in- 
trufted  Triltan  d'Acunha  with  the  furvey.  The  Por- 
tuguefc  called  it  the  ifland  of  5'/  Lawrence  ;  the  French 
who  vifiled  it  m  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  named  it  Ifle 
Dauphine ;  its  proper  name  is  Madegqffe,  It  is  now, 
however,  by  common  conicnt,  called  Mouagafcar, 

This  large  ifland,  according  to  many  learned  geo- 
graphers, is  the  Cerne  of  Pliny,  and  the  Menuthiafdc 
of  Ptolemy.  It  is  everywhere  watered  by  large  rivers, 
ft  reams  and  rivulets,  which  h^ve  their  fources  at  the 
foot  of  that  long  chain  of  mountains  which  nms 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  ifland  from  eaft  to 
weft.  The  two  highell  promontories  are  called  Vlva- 
gora  and  Bolijiinenc. 

Thefe  mountains  (according  to  the  abbe  Rochon*) 


thicknefs,  and  palm 


trees   of  every   kind.     The   timber  employed  in  ihip- 
building  is  no  lefs   common   than  thofe  kii»ds  to  much 
prized    by    the  cabinetmaker.       We  are  told  by    the 
French  governor  Flacourt,  in  his  hiftory  of  this  illandf,  i^y?.  ^fo 
that  in  the  year  1650  he  fent  to  France  52,000  vie\^\t  Grand  IJU 
of  aloes  of  an   excellent  quality.      All  of  thefe  various  *  ^^''f^' 
trees  and  Ihiubs   are   furrounded  by  an  Infinite  number    ^"^  '    "" 

plants  ;  mulhrooms  of  an  infinite  diverfity 
of  kinds  and  colours  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in 
the  woods  ;  and  the  inhabitants  know  well  how  to  di- 
ftinguilh  thofe  w^hich  are  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
They  collect  large  quantities  ot  uleful  gums  and  refins ; 
and  out  of  the  milky  lap  of  a  tree,  denominated  by  tl)em 
Jiiiguiore,  the  inhabitants,  by  means  of  coagulation, 
make  that  Angular  fubftance  known  to  naturalifts  by 
the  name  of  gii^i  elajlic.     (See  Caoutchouc  and  Ja- 

TROPHA.) 

Beiides  the  aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs  which  a- 
bound  in  the  forefts,  the  ifland  produces  flax  and  hemp 
of  a  length  and  ftrength  which  furpal's  any  in  Europe. 
Sugar-canes,  wax,  honey  of  different  kinds,  tobacco, 
indigo,  while  pepper,  gum-lac,  ambergris,  filk,  and  cot- 
ton, would  loiig  fmce  have  been  objecTs  of  commerce 
which  Madagafcar  would  have  yielded  in  profufion,  if 
the  Europeans,  ia  vif.ting  the  ifland,  had  furnilhed 
the  inhabitants  with  the  neceflary  information  for  pre- 
paring and  improving  thefe  ievernl  produflions. 

The  fugar-canes  (as  we  are  informed  by  another  tra- 
veller J)  are  much  larger  and  finer  than  any  in  the  Weft  }  Ives's 
Indies  ;  being   as   thick  as  a  man's  wrift,  and  fo  full  of ''°.>a^' *« 
juice,    that    a    foot   of   thera  will  weigh  two  pounds.  "•'■"' P-'^ 
When  the  natives  travel,  they  carry  a  fugar-cane  along 
with  them,  which  will  fupport   thera   for  two  or  three 
days.      Here  are   alio  plenty   of  tamarinds ;    and  fuch 
quantities  of  limes  and  oranges,   that  very  large  calks 

may 
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tr.ay  be  filled  with  their  juices  at  a  triilinj^  cxper.ce,  as 
they  may  be  purchafed  for  iron  pot5,  mulliets,  poivdcr, 
ball,  &c.  During  the  fliort  time  that  Admiral  Wat- 
fon's  fquadron  ftaid  here  in  1754,  Mr  Ive:?  prcferved 
about  half  a  hogfhead  full  of  thofe  juices,  which  prov- 
ed afterwards  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  the  (hips  crews. 
It  murt  be  obfervcd,  however,  that  no  good  water  is 
to  be  had  at  St  Auguftine  in  the  fouth-v.ert  part  of  the 
ifland,  where  Ihips  ufually  touch,  unlefs  boits  are  fent 
for  it  four  or  five  miles  up  the  river ;  and  inllead  of 
filling  their  cafljs  at  low  water  fas  is  the  cafe  in  moft 
other  rivers),  they  mull  begin  to  fill  at  about  a  quarter's 
flood  :  The  reafon  alTigned  for  this  is,  that  the  river 
h^s  a  cominunication  with  the  lea  at  other  places  b(- 
fides  this  of  St  Augullinc's  bay  ;  and  it  has  been  found 
by  exCTience,  that  the  fea  water  brought  into  the  river 
by  the  Hood  tide  is  not  difcharged  till  a  quarter's  flood 
of  the  next  tide  in  St  Auguftine's  bay  ;  and  for  three 
miles  up  the  river,  the  water  is  always  very  brackifli,  if 
not  quite  fait. 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  provifions  of  every 
kind,  which  a  fine  climate  and  fertile  foil  can  produce, 
are  on  no  part  of  the  globe,  according  to  M.  Rochon, 
fuperior  to  thofe  o''  Madayafcar :  game,  wild  fo- 1, 
poultry,  filh,  cattle,  and  fruits,  are  alike  plentiful.  The 
oxen.  Mr  Ives  alio  inform^  us,  are  large  and  fat,  and 
have  each  a  protuberance  of  fat  between  the  fh  -ulders, 
^ireit^hing  about  :o  pounds.  Their  deili  is  greatly 
efleeraed  by  all  the  Kuro;esn  nations  trading  to  In- 
dia, and  thip<;  are  fent  to  Madagafcar  on  purpo-le  to 
kill  and  fait  them  on  the  iiland.  The  protuberance 
of  fat  above  mentioned  is  particularly  elleemed  after 
it  has  lain  fome  time  in  fait  ;  but  our  author  favs, 
that  he  could  not  join  in  the  encomiuTis  either  on  this 
piece  or  the  beef  in  geiieral  ;  as  the  herbage  on  which 
the  creatures  feed  gives  their  flefii  a  particular  tafte, 
which  to  him  was  difagreeable.  The  (heep  diiFer  little 
from  the  goats  ;  being  equally  hairy,  only  that  their 
heads  are  fomewhat  larger  :  their  necks  refemble  that 
of  a  calf,  and  their  tails  weigh  at  leaft  ten  pounds. 
Vaft  quantities  of  loculls  rife  here  from  the  low  lands 
in  thick  clouds,  extending  fometimes  to  an  incredible 
length  and  breadth.  The  natives  eat  thefe  infecls,  aTid 
ev^n  prefer  thera  to  their  fii.ell  filh.  Their  method 
of  drerting  them  is  to  ftrip  off  their  legs  and  wings, 
and  fry  thera  in  oil. 

The  inhabitants  (termed  Alf/a^ac/ies  or  Ma/fecajfet'), 
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M.  Rochon  informs  us, 

fize  of  Europeans.  The  colour  of  the  Ikin  is  dififn 
in  different  tribes  :  amona  fome  it  is  of  a  <leep  black, 
among  others  tawny  ;  fome  of  the  natives  are  of  a  copper 
colour,  but  the  complexion  of  by  far  the  greateft  number 
is  olive.  All  thofe  who  are  black  have  woolly  hair  like 
the  negroes  of  the  conll  of  Africa  :  thofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  refemble  Indians  and  Mu'attoes,  have  hair 
equally  firaight  with  that  of  the  Europeans  j  the  nofe 
is  not  broad  and  flat  j  the  forehead  is  large  and  open  ; 
in  fhort,  all  the  features  are  regular  and  agreeable. 
Their  phyfiognomy  difplays  the  appearance  of  frank- 
nefs  and  of  fatisfaftion  ;  they  are  dcfirous  only  of  learn- 
ing fuch  things  as  may  adminiller  to  their  ncceflities  ; 
thnt  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  demands  refleftion  is 
indifferent  to  them  ;  fober,  agik,  aflive,  they  fpend  the 
greateft  part  of  their  time  either  in  deep  or  in  araufe- 
anent.     In  fine,  According  to  the  Abbe,  the  native  of 
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Madagafcar,  like  favages  in  general,  poff  ills  a  ch-uafter  Madagif- 
equnlly  devoid  of  vice  and  of  virtue;  the  gratifications^     "[; 
of  the  prefent  moment  folcly   occupy   his  reflcflions  ; '~~^'~~~' 
he  poffeffcs  no  kind  of  forcfight  whatever  ;  and  he  can- 
not conceive  the  idea  that  there  are  men  in  the  world 
who  trouble  themfelves  about  the  evils  of  futurity. 

The  population  of  the  ifland  has  been  elHmated  at 
four  millions  ;  but  this  calculation  is  thought  exag- 
gerated by  our  author,  and  indeed  it  appears  incredible 
to  us.  Every  tribe  or  focicty  inhabits  its  own  can- 
ton, and  is  governed  by  its  own  cuftoras.  Each  of 
thefe  acknowledges  a  chief;  this  chief  is  fometimes 
eleflive,  but  mere  ufually  hereditary.  The  lands  arc- 
not  divided  and  portioned  out,  but  belong  to  thofe 
who  are  at  the  trouble  of  cultivating  them.  Thefe 
iflanders  make  ufe  of  neither  locks  nor  keys  ;  the 
principal  part  of  their  food  confifls  in  rice,  filh,  and 
tledi  ;  their  rice  is  moiffcned  with  a  foup  which  is  fea- 
foned  with  pimento,  ginger,  faffron,  and  aromatic 
herbs.  'Ihey  difplay  wonderful  cunning  in  catching 
a  variety  of  birds,  many  of  which  are  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope ;  thty  have  the  pheafant,  the  partridge,  the  quail, 
the  pintado,  the  wild  duck,  teal  of  five  or  fix  different 
kinds,  the  blue  hen,  the  black  paroquet,  and  the  turtle- 
dove, in  great  plenty  ;  and  alfo  a  bat  of  a  mon;lrous 
fize,  which  is  much  prized  on  account  of  its  exquifite 
llavour.  Thefe  lall  are  fo  hideous  in  their  appearance, 
that  they  at  firlf  terrify  the  European  failors  :  but  after 
they  have  vanquilhed  their  repugnance  to  them,  they 
prize  their  flelli  infinitely  before  that  of  the  pullets  of 
their  own  country.  The  Melagaches  alfo  catch  an  ira- 
menfe  qu.mtity  of  fea  filh  :  fuch  as  the  dorado,  the 
fole,  the  herring,  the  mackarel,  the  turtle,  &c.  with 
oyfters,  crabs,  &c.  The  rivers  afford  excellent  eels, 
and  n.ullets  of  an  exquifite  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  near  St  Auguftine's  bay,  Mr  Ives 
informs  us,  fpeak  as  much  broken  Englilh  as  enables 
them  to  exchange  their  provifions  for  European  ar- 
ticles. Thefe,  on  the  part  of  the  Melagaches  are  cattle, 
poultry,  milk,  fiuit,  rice,  fait,  porcelain,  potatoes, 
yams,  filh,  lances,  and  Ihells.  From  the  Europeans 
they  receive  muil-iets,  powder,  bullets,  flints,  clouiies, 
(including  hanlkevchiefs,  and  linen  of  all  kinds), 
beads,  iron  pots,  &c. — Silver,  which  they  call  manila, 
is  in  great  efleem  with  th=ni,  and  is  made  by  them 
into  bracelets  for  their  wives. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  at  which  the  Englilh  fqua- 
dron touched,  is  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Babn, 
who,  by  the  accoimt  of  Mr  Ives,  feemed  greatly  to 
aiTeft  to  be  an  Englifliman.  They  had  no  fooner 
touched  at  the  ifland,  than  they  were  waited  on  by  one 
called  Robin  Hood,  and  another  perfon,  both  of  whom 
bore  the  office  of  purftrs.  Along  with  thefe  were 
Phitihey  the  general;  John  Andcrfon  and  Frederic 
Martin,  captains.  Nor  did  the  king  himfelf  and  his 
family  difdain  to  pay  them  a  vifit  ;  who,  in  like  man- 
ner were  diftingiiiflied  by  Englilh  names;  the  king's 
eldeft  fon  being  called  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
court  not  being  without  a  duke  of  Cumberland,  a 
prince  Auguflus,  princeffes,  &c.  as  in  Enj'land.  All 
thefe  grandees"  came  on  board  naked,  excepting  only 
a  flight  covering  about  their  loins  and  on  their  flioul- 
ders,  made  of  a  kind  of  grafs  growing  on  the  ifland  ; 
\*hlch  they  had  adorned  with  fmall  glafs  beftds  by  way 
of  border  oj  fringe.  Their  hair  refemblcd  that  of  the 
T  t  z  IniUans 
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Madajaf  Indians  in  being  long  and  black,  rather  than  the  wool- 
^^  '^-  1^-  '.eadi  of  the  African  negroes.  "  The  wives  of  the 
Ai.  lagarhes  (according  to  our  author)  take  great  pains 
with  their  hulhands  hair ;  fometimes  putting  it  in 
large  and  regular  curls ;  at  other  times  braiding  it  in 
great  order,  and  making  it  fliine  with  a  particular  oil 
which  the  illand  produces.  The  men  always  carry  in 
their  hands  a  wooden  lance  headed  with  iron,  which 
is  commonly  made  very  neat  ;  and  they  are  fuch  ex- 
cellent markfrnen,  that  they  will  ftrike  with  it  a  very 
fmall  objecl  at  30  or  40  yards  dillance.  They  have 
alfo  commonly  a  muiket,  which  they  get  from  Euro- 
peans in  exchange  for  cattle,  and  are  always  fure  to 
keep  in  excellent  order.  I  am  forry  to  fay  (continues 
Mr  Ives)  that  the  Engliih  are  frequently  guilty  of 
great  impoCtions  in  this  kind  of  traffic,  by  difpofing 
of  cheap  and  ill-tempered  barrels  among  the  poor  in- 
habitants, who  fometimes  lofe  their  lives  by  the  burft- 
ing  of  thefe  pieces.  Such  iniquitous  praftices  as 
thele  muft  in  the  end  prove  ir.jarious  to  the  nation  ; 
and  has  indeed  already  made  the  name  of  more  than 
one-half  of  thefe  traders  truly  infamous  among  the  de- 
luded but  hitherto  friendly  IMadagafcarians. 

"  They  are  a  civil  and  good-natured  people,  but 
eaiily  provoked,  and  apt  to  flio-.v  their  refentment  on 
the  leaft  provocation,  efpecially  v;hen  they  think 
themfelves  injured  or  flighted.  Another  charafterif- 
tic  of  them  is,  the  very  high  notions  of  dignity  they 
entertain  of  their  king  ;  which  is  carried  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  they  are  never  more  fenfibly  hurt  than 
when  they  imagine  he  is  treated  with  incivility  or  dif- 
refpeft.  This  mighty  monarch  refides  in  a  town 
built  with  mad,  about  i  2  miles  up  the  country  from 
St  Auguftine's  bay.  On  the  eafl  fide  of  the  bay,  as 
you  enter,  there  refided  one  Prince  William,  a  rela- 
tion and  tributary  to  the  king ;  but  who  in  moll:  cafes 
aded  as  an  independent  prince,  and  always  ufed  his 
utmoll  endeavours  with  the  oilicers  to  caufe  them  buy 
their  provifions  from  him,  and  not  from  the  kmg  or 
his  fubjefts.  In  this  prince's  territories,  not  far  from 
tlie  fea,  are  the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by  Avery  the 
pirate. 

"  All  the  women  of  Madagafcar,.  excepting  the 
very  pooreft  fort,  wear  a  covering  over  their  brealls 
and  (houlders,  ornamented  with  glafs  beads,  and  none 
go  without  a  cloth  about  their  loins.  They  common- 
ly walk  with  a  long  (lender  rod  or  ftick.  The  men 
are  allowed  to  marry  as  many  women  as  they  can 
fupport. 

"  During  our  flay  at  this  iQand  (fays  Mr  Ives),  I 
obferved  with  great  concern,  feveral  miferable  objeds 
in  the  laft  Hage  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  They  had 
not  been  able  to  find  any  cure  ;  and  as  far  as  1  could 
learn,  their  doftors  are  totally  ignorant  of  medicine. 
The  only  method  they  ufe  for  curing  all  diftempers, 
as  well  external  as  internal,  is  the  wearing  on  the  arm 
or  neck  a  particular  charm  or  amulet ;  or  befraearing 
the  part  affected  with  earth  moifiened  with  the  juice 
of  fome  plant  or  tree,  and  made  up  into  folt  paile. 

"  I  took  J'ome  pains  to  learn  their  religious  tenets ; 
and  find  that  they  wordiip  one  Univerfal  Father  ; 
whom,  when  they  fpeak  in  Englifli,  they  call  GoJ; 
and  in  whom  they  conceive  all  kinds  of  perfeifkion  to 
refide.  The  fun  they  look  upon  as  a  glorious  body  •, 
and,  I  believe,  as  a  fpiritual  being,  but  created  and 
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dependent.  They  frequently  look  up  to  It  with  won-  Madngar. 
der,  if  not  with  prail'e  and  adoration.  They  make  *^^''- 
their  fupplications  to  the  One  Almighty,  and  offer  fa-  v— ' 
crifices  to  him  in  their  diRreffes.  I  had  the  curiofity 
to  attend  a  facrince,  at  the  hut  of  John  AnJerfon, 
whofe  father  had  for  a  long  time  been  aiHicled  with 
ficknefs.  About  funfet  an  ox  was  brought  into  the 
yard  ;  and  the  fon,  who  officiated  as  prieft,  lleiv  it. 
An  altar  was  reared  nigh,  and  the  poft  of  it  was 
fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  viclim.  The  head 
a!ter  its  being  fevered  from  the  body,  was  placed, 
with  the  horns  on,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  :  the  caul 
was  burned  on  the  fire,  and  mod  of  the  pluck  and  en- 
trails boiled  in  a  pot.  The  fick  man,  who  was  brought 
to  the  door,  and  placed  on  the  ground  fo  as  to  face 
the  facrifice,  prayed  often,  and  feemlngly  with  great 
fervency.  His  eyes  were  fixed  attentively  towards  the 
heavens,  and  his  hands  held  up  in  a  fupplicating  po- 
fture.  The  ceremony  ei.Hed  with  the  fan's  cutting  up 
the  ox  into  fmall  pieces  ;  the  greatell  part  of  which 
he  dillributed  among  the  poor  flaves  belonging  to  his 
father  and  himfelf;  referving,  however,  fome  of  the 
beft  pieces  for  his  own  ufe.  Upon  the  wliole,  I  favv 
fo  many  circumftances  in  this  Madagafcarian  facrifice, 
fo  exaflly  refembling  thofe  defcribed  in  the  Old  Te- 
flament  as  offered  up  by  the  Jews,  that  I  could  not 
turn  my  thoughts  back  to  the  original,  without  being 
fenfibly  liruck  by  the  exadnefs  of  the  copy." 

When  the  fquadron  firll  arrived  at  Madagafcar,  the 
king  of  Baba,  a  man  of  about  60  years  of  age,  was 
ill  of  the  gout.  Having  demanded  of  Admiral  Wat-  ' 
fon  fome  prefents,  the  latter  complimented  him,  among 
other  things,  with  fome  brandy.  The  m.onarch  then 
aiked  him  if  he  had  any  doctor  with  him,  and  if  he 
was  a  great  do61or,  and  a  king's  doftor  ?  To  all  which 
being  anfwered  in  the  atfirmutive,  he  delired  him  to 
bring  fome  mahon:ets  (medicines)  for  his  fick  knee. 
With  this  requiiltion  Rlr  Ives  defignfd  to  comply; 
but  having  waited  until  fome  officers  Ihould  be  ready 
to  accompany  him,  his  majefty,  in  the  mean  time, 
took  fuch  a  dofe  of  brandy  as  quickly  fent  the  gout 
into  his  head,  and  occafioned  his  death.  Mr  Ives  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  happened  very  luckily  for  him  that  the 
monarch's  deceafe  happened  without  his  having  taken 
any  of  the  medicines  intended  for  him,  as  it  would 
have  been  impoflible  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  hav- 
ing poifoned  him,  v.hich  would  certainly  have  been  re- 
fented  by  his  loyal  fubjefls. 

The  king's  death  occafioned  great  confufion  ;  the 
grandees  being  defirous  that  it  fliould  be  concealed  for 
fome  time.  This,  however,  was  found  impoffiblc  ;  on 
which  they  fet  oil  for  the  Mud  Town  about  1 1  o'clock 
the  fame  evening.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
followed  their  example  ;  leaving  only  the  dogs,  who 
fet  up  the  moft  hideous  howling.  Captain  Ficderic 
Martin  coming  to  take  leave  of  the  Englifh,  begged 
with  great  earneftnefs  for  a  frefli  fupply  of  gunpow- 
der ;  whifpering  that  the  king  was  dead,  and  that 
they  (liould  in  all  probability  go  to  war  about  makln-g 
another.  They  had  been  formerly  told,  that  one  who 
had  the  title  of  duie  of  Baba  would  certainly  fucceed 
to  the  throne  ;  but  they  afterwards  learned,  that  Phi- 
libey  the  general  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Rw 
phani  the  late  king's  fon,  and  taken  him  under  his  tu- 
telage and  proteflion,  this  youth,  who  was  only  about 
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atlagsi-  16    vears    of    ;!ge^  fucceeded  his    father    as    king    of 

I  car.        B:ibJ. 

''^'""^      The  f..'  •  'Aiiig  is  a'defcription  of  tlie  foutlieni  divi- 
fio'.t  of  tht  M.i;id,  from  the  Abbe  Rochon. 

"  That  p?,it  of  Madagafcar  in  which  Fort  Dauphin 
is  fituated  is  very  populous.  Almoil  ?M  the  villages 
are  placed  on  eminences,  and  furrounded  with  two  rows 
of  flrong  palifadots,  fomewhat  in  the  mannti  of  fi;ch 
of  our  fences  as  are  compoied  of  hurdles  and  turf. 
Within,  is  a  parapet  of  lolid  earth  about  four  tett  in 
height ;  large  pointed  bamboos  placed  at  the  dillance 
of  five  feet  from  each  other,  and  funk  in  a  pit,  form 
a  kind  of  loop-holes,  which  contribute  towards  the  de- 
fence of  thele  village^,  forae  of  which  are  belides  for- 
tified ivith  a  ditch  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  fix  in 
depth.  The  dwelling  of  the  chief  is  called  a  doiiac. 
When  the  chiefs  go  abroad,  they  are  always  provided 
with  a  mufket  and  a  flick  armed  with  iron,  and  adorn- 
ed at  the  extremity  with  a  little  tuft  of  cow's  hiiir. 
They  wear  a  bonnet  of  red  wool.  It  is  chiefly  by  the 
colour  of  their  bonnet  that  they  are  dilfinguhhed  from 
their  fubjeifls.  Their  authorhy  is  extremely  limited : 
hoive\er,  in  the  province  of  Carcanoffi^  the  lands  by 
cuftora  belong  to  their  chiefs,  who  dilliibute  them  a- 
mong  their  fubjcifts  for  the  parpofes  of  cultivation  ; 
they  exact  a  trifling  quit-rent  in  return,  which  in  their 
language  is  called  faeiifa.  The  people  of  CarcanolTi 
are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  ;  they 
even  polVefs  fome  hiflorical  works  in  the  Madagafcar 
tor.gue  :  but  their  learned  men,  whom  they  term  Dm- 
Liajes,  make  ufe  of  the  Arabic  charafters  alone.  They 
liave  treatifes  on  medicine,  geomanry,  and  judicial  a- 
flrology ;  the  mod:  renowned  live  in  the  province  of 
Matalniie  ;  it  is  in  that  dillricl  that  magic  flill  remains 
in  all  its  glory  ;  the  Matanes  are  aolually  dreaded  by 
the  other  Madecaffces  on  accoitnt  of  their  excellence 
in  this  delufive  art.  The  Ombiafles  have  public  fchools 
in  which  they  teach  geomancy  and  aftrology.  The 
natives  have  undoubtedly  learned  the  art  of  writing 
from  the  Arabians,  who  made  a  conouefi  of  this  jfland 
about  3CC  years  Cnce. 

"  The  people  of  the  province  of  AnoJJi,  near  Fort 
Dauphin,  are  lively,  gay,  fenfible,  and  grateful ;  they 
are  pafhonately  fond  of  v;omen  ;  are  never  melancholy 
in  their  company  ;  and  their  principal  occupation  is 
to  pleafe  the  fex  ;  indeed,  whenever  they  meet  their 
wives,  they  begin  to  fing  and  dance.  The  women,  from 
being  happy,  are  always  in  good  humour.  Their  live- 
ly and  cheerful  charaiJler  is  extremely  plcafing  to  the 
Europeans.  1  have  often  been  prefent  at  their  alTem- 
b'ies,  where  affairs  of  importance  have  been  agitated  ; 
1  have  obferved  their  dances,  their  fports,  and  their  a- 
mufements,  and  I  have  found  them  free  from  thofc 
excefles  which  are  but  too  common  among  polilhed 
nations.  Indeed  I  was  too  young  as  this  time  for  my 
obfervations  to  be  of  much  weight ;  but  if  my  experi- 
ence be  infujicicnt  to  infpire  confidence,  I  beg  the 
reader  will  rathfr  confider  the  nature  of  things,  than 
the  relations  given  by  men  without  principles  or  intel- 
ligence, who  fancy  that  they  have  a  right  to  tyrannize 
over  the  hihabitar.ts  of  every  country  which  they  can 
fcbdue.  If  the  people  of  Madagafcar  have  fomctimes 
avr.iled  themfelves  of  treachery,  they  have  been  forced 
to  it  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Europeans.  The  weak 
have  no  other  arms  againft  the  flrong.     Could   they 
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ny  other  means   from  our  artil-  Mala5;af- 


lery  and  bayonets  ?  They  are  uninformed  and  helplefs  j 
and  we  avail  ouvfelves  of  their  weaknefs,  in  order  to  " 
make  them  fubmit  to  our  covctoufnefs  and  caprice. 
They  receive  the  raofl  cruel  and  opprellive  treatment, 
in  return  for  the  hofpitality  which  they  generoufly  be- 
llyvv  on  us  ;  and  we  call  them  traitors  and  cowards, 
when  we  force  them  to  break  the  yoke  with  which  we 
have  been  pleafed  to  load  them." 

In  the  fecoi'.d  volume  of  Count  Benyowfky's  Me- 
moirs and  Travels  we  have  the  following  account  of 
the  religion,  government,  &ic.  of  the  people  of  this 
inand. 

"  The  Madagafcar  nation  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  call  Zanhare,  which  denotes  creator  of  all 
things.  They  honour  and  revere  this  Being  j  but 
have  dedicated  no  temple  to  him,  and  much  lefs  have 
they  fubilituted  idols.  They  make  facrifices,  by  kill- 
ing oxen  and  iheep,  and  they  addrefs  all  thefe  libations 
to  God.  It  has  been  ailerted,  that  this  nation  likewifc 
makes  offerings  to  the  devil  :  l)ut  in  this  there  is  a  de- 
ception ;  for  the  piece  of  the  facrificed  beall  which  is 
ufually  thrown  into  the  fire  is  not  intended  in  honour 
of  the  devil,  as  is  ufu;;!ly  pretended.  This  cuftora  is 
very  ancient,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  true  reafon  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  iinmortalky  of  the  foul,  the  Ma- 
dagafcar people  are  pcrfuaded,  that,  after  their  death, 
their  fpirit  will  return  ag;iin  to  the  region  in  which  the 
Zanhare  dwells  ;  but  they  by  no  means  admit  that  the 
ipirit  of  man,  after  his  death,  can  fuffer  any  evil.  As 
to  the  dillinclion  of  evil  or  good,  they  are  perfuadcd 
that  the  good  and  upright  man  fliall  be  recom;)cnfcd, 
in  this  life,  by  a  good  llate  of  health,  the  coiillaiicy 
of  liis  friends,  the  increafe  of  his  fortunes,  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  children,  and  the  happinefs  of  beholding 
the  profperity  of  his  family  :  and  they  believe  that  the 
wicked  man's  fate  (hall  be  the  contrary  to  this.  The 
Madagafcar  people,  upon  this  conviflion,  %vhen  they 
make  oaths,  add  beneJiclions  in  favour  of  tbofe  who 
keep  them,  and  curfcs  againil  thole  who  break  them. 
In  this  manner  it  is  that  they  appeal  to  the  judgement 
of  Zanhare,  in  making  agreements  ;  and  it  has  never 
been  known,  or  heard  of,  that  a  native  of  Madagafcar 
has  broken  his  oath,  provided  it  was  made  in  the  ulual 
manner,  which  they  fay  ^vas  prefcribed  by  their  fore- 
fathers. 

"  As  to  their  kings  and  form  of  government,  &c. 
the  Madagafcar  people  have  always  acknowledged 
the  line  of  Ramini,  as  that  to  which  the  rights  of  Am- 
panfacabe  or  fovereign  belongs.  They  have  confider- 
ed  this  line  as  extinfl  fince  the  death  of  Dian  Rami- 
Tii  Larizon,  which  happened  66  years  ago,  and  whofe 
body  was  buried  upon  a  mountain,  out  of  which  the 
river  Manangourou  fprings  ;  but  having  acknowledged 
the  heir  of  this  line  on  the  female  fide,  they  re-eila- 
blilhed  this  title  in  the  year  1776.  The  right  of  tha 
Ampanfacabe  confiils  in  nominating  the  Rohandrians 
to  aiTift  in  the  cabars,  at  which  all  thofe  who  are  cit- 
ed are  bound  to  appear,  and  the  judgement  of  the  Am- 
panfacabe in  his  cabar  is  decifive.  Another  preroga- 
tive cf  the  Ampanfacabe  is,  that  each  Rohandrian 
is  obliged  to  leave  him  by  will  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  property,  which  the  fuccelTors  ufually  purcluile 
by  a  flight  tnbutc  or  fine.  Tiiirdiy,  Tlie  Ampanfa- 
cabe has  a  right  to  exaifl  from  each  Rohandrian  one 
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Maila^ai-   tenth  of  tlie  produce  of  liis  land,    an.i  a    number    ot 
,     "■'■        liorned  cattle  and  llavps,  in  proportion  to  the  riches  of 
'  the  country  po'Tefled  by  each  Rohandrian.     The  fecond 

order  is  comp-lcd  ot  the  Rohandrians,  or  prince*.  Since 
the  lofs  of  the  Ampanfacabe,  three  of  thefe  Rohan- 
drians have  aiTimied  the  title  of  ifn^s;  namely  the  Ro- 
handrian  of  the  iirovince  of  Mahavelou,  mrned  H-ai'i  ; 
of  the  province  of  Voemar,  named  Lainhoiiiri  ;  and  a 
third  at  Borabetoki,  named  Cirjianounpou.  T  he  third 
order  confi'.ls  of  the  Voadziri,  or  lords  of  a  diftrift, 
compofed  of  feveral  villages.  The  fourth  order  con- 
fifts  of  the  Lohavohits,  or  chiefs  of  villages.  The 
£fth  order,  Ondzatzi,  who  are  freemen,  compofe 
the  attendants  or  followers  of  the  Rohandrians,  Voad- 
ziri, or  Lohavohits.  The  fixth  order  conf.fls  of  Om- 
bialTes,  or  learned  men  ;  and  this  order  forms  the  war- 
riors, workmen,  phyficians,  and  diviners :  thefe  laft 
poffefs  no  charge.  The  feventh  order  confifls  of  Am- 
purias  or  flaves. 

"  Having  made  inquiries  from  Bombetoki  paffing  to 
'the  northward,  and  as  far  as  Itapere,  the  refult  proved 
that  there  are  38  Rohandrians  aftually  reigning,  and 
^87  Voadziri.  With  refpeil  to  the  Lohavohits,  Ond- 
zatzi, and  Ombiaifes,  it  was  not  polTible  to  obtain  any 
accurate  determination  of  their  number.  Thefe  or- 
ders preferve  a  regular  gradation,  refpecling  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  account. 
They  live  in  the  manner  we  read  of  concerning  the 
ancient  patriarchs.  Every  father  of  a  family  is  prieft 
and  judije  in  his  own  hou'e,  though  he  depends  unon 
the  Lohavohitf,  who  fuperintends  his  conduct.  This 
!aft  is  anfwerable  to  his  Voadziri,  and  the  Voadziri  to 
the  Rohandrian. 

"  The  Madagafcar  people  having  no  communication 
with  the  main  land  of  Ethiopia,  have  not  altered 
their  primitive  laws  ;  and  the  language  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  iiland  is  the  fame.  It  would 
be  a  ralh  attempt  to  determine  the  origin  of  this  na- 
tion ;  it  is  certain  that  it  conilfts  of  three  diftinfl 
races,  who  have  for  ages  pad  formed  intermixtures 
which  vary  to  infinity.  Th"  firft  race  is  that  of  Zafe 
Ibrahim,  or  defcendants  of  Abraham  ;  but  they  have 
no  veftige  of  Judaifm,  except  circumcifion,  and  fome 
names,  fuch  as  Ifaac,  Reuben,  Jacob,  &c.  This  race 
is  of  a  brown  colour. —  The  fecond  race  is  that  of  Za- 
feramini  :  with  refpefl  to  this,  fome  books  which  are 
flill  extant  among  the  Ombiafies,  affirm  that  it  is 
not  more  than  fix  centuries  fince  their  arrival  at  Ma- 
dagafcar.— With  refpeil  to  the  third  race  of  Zafe 
Canamboj,  it  is  of  Arabian  extraftion,  and  arrived 
much  more  lately  than  the  others  fiom  the  coafts  of 
/Ethiopia  :  hence  it  pofiTefles  neitflier  power  nor  cre- 
^  dit,  and  fills  only  .  the  charges  of  writers,  hiliorians, 
poets,  &c. 

*'Tn  regard  to  arts  and  trades,  the  M.idagafcar  na- 
tion are  contented  with  fuch  as  are  necelTiry  to  make 
their  moveable?,  tools,  utenfils,  and  arms  for  defence  ; 
to  conilru<5l  their  dwellings,  and  the  boats  which  are 
neceflary  for  their  navigation ;  and  laftlv,  to  fabricate 
cloths  and  ftuiTs  for  their  clothing.  They  are  de- 
firous  only  of  polTeirmg  the  neceflary  fupp'its  of  im- 
mediate utility  and  convenience.  The  principal  and 
nioi*  refpefted  bufinefs,  is  the  manufaflure  of  iron 
«nd  fteel.  The  artifts  in  this  Way  call  themfelves  am- 
^aiicfa  vihe.     They  are  very  expert  in  fufing  the  ore. 


and  forging  utenfils,  fuch  as  hatchets,  hammers,  an-  Madag 
vils,  knives,  fpades,  lagayes,  razors,  pincers  or  tweez-  car. 
ers  for  pulling  out  the  hair,  &c.  The  fecond  clafs  '~~"v-- 
confilb  of  the  goldfmiths  {ompanefa  vo/a  menay.  they  caft 
gold  in  ingots,  and  make  up  bracelets,  buckles,  ear- 
rings, drops,  rings,  &c.  The  third  are  called  ompavil- 
langa,  and  are  potter;.  The  fourth  are  the  ompaiievat- 
ta,  or  turners  in  wood,  who  make  boxes  called  valla, 
plates,  wooden  and  horn  fpoons,  beehives,  coffins,  &c. 
The  fifth  ompan  cacafau,  or  carpenters.  They  are  very 
expert  in  this  buiinefs,  and  make  ufe  of  the  rule,  the 
plane,  the  compiiire?,  &c.  The  lixth  are  the  owpania- 
vi,  or  ropemakers.  They  make  their  ropes  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  bark  of  trees,  and  hkewife  of  hemp.  The 
feventh,  ampan  laniha,  or  weavers.  This  bufinefs  i.i 
performed  by  women  only,  and  it  would  be  reckoned 
difgracefui  in  a  man  to  e\ercife  it.  The  ombiajjes  are 
the  literary  men  and  phyficians,  who  give  advice  only. 
The  herauvilz  are  comedians  and  dancers. 

"  The  Madagafcar  people  p.lways  live  in  fociety ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  towns  and  villages.  The  towns  are 
furrounded  by  a  ditch  and  pallifades  (as  already  men- 
tioned), at  the  extremities  of  which  a  guard  of  from  I  2 
to  20  armed  men  is  kept.  The  houfes  of  private  peo- 
ple confift  of  a  convenient  cottage,  furrounded  by  fe- 
veral fmall  ones  :  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  dwells  in  the 
largeft,  and  his  women  or  flaves  lodge  in  the  fmaller. 
Thefe  houfes  are  built  of  wood,  covered  with  leaves  of 
the  palm  tree  or  ftraw, 

"  The  houfes  of  the  great  men  of  the  country  are 
very  fpacious ;  t-ach  houfe  is  compofed  of  two  walls 
and  four  apartments  :  round  about  the  principal  houfe 
other  fmaller  habitations  are  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  women,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  chief  j 
but  the  flaves  cannot  pafs  the  night  within  them. — 
Moft  of  the  houfes  inhabited  by  the  Rohandrians  are 
built  with  tafte  and  admirable  fymmetry." 

The  French  attempted  to  conquer  and  take  poflef- 
fion  of  the  whole  ifland,  by  order,  and  for  the  ufe  of, 
their  Moll  Chrillian  Majellies  Louis  XIIL  and  XIV. 
and  they  msintained  a  footing  on  it  from  the  year 
1642  to  1657.  During  this  period,  by  the  moft  cruel 
treachery,  they  taught  the  native  princes  the  barbarous 
trsffic  in  fltves,  by  villanoufly  felling  to  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor of  Mauritius  a  number  of  innocent  people,  who 
had  been  aflifting  them  in  forming  a  fettlement  at 
Fort  D.uiphin. 

The  Abbe  Rochon  tells  us,  that  the  infalubrity  of  the 
air  in  Madagafcar  determined  his  countrymen  in  1664 
to  quit  that  immenfe  ifland,  in  order  to  eftabliQi  them- 
felves at  fo  inconfiderable  a  place  as  the  ifle  of  Bour- 
bon, which  is  fcarcely  perceptible  in  3  map  of  the 
globe  :  but 'it  is  apparent,  from  the  account  of  the  Hate 
of  the  French  affairs  on  the  iiland  of  Madagafcar,  in 
1661,  when  I'laC':urt's  narrative  was  pubhfhed,  that 
their  ill  treatment  of  the  natives  had  raifed  fuch  a  ge- 
neral and  formidable  oppofition  to  their  reCdence  in  the 
country,  that  the  French  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
poiTeiTions  for  other  reafons  than  the  unhealthy  qualities 
of  the  climate.  We  have  not  room  here  for  a  detail  of 
all  the  opprefhve  nieafures  of  the  French,  which  the 
abbe  himlelf  candidly  cenfures  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ; 
but  Ihall  extract  the  following  narrative,  both  becaufe 
it  is  interefting  in  itfelf,  and  exhibits  the  caufes  and  the 
means  of  their  expulfion. 

la 
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adagaf-        La  Cafe,  one  of  the  French    officers   employed    by     hatreJ 
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the  governor  of  Fort  Dauphin  againft  the 
\vas  fo  fuccefsful  in  all  his  enterpriles,  that  they  called 
him  Deaan  Pons,  the  name  of  a  chief  who  had  for- 
merly conquered  the  whole  ifland.  The  French  go- 
vernor, jealous  of  his  renown,  treated  him  harfhly,  and 
refufed  to  allow  him  the  rank  or  honours  due  to  his 
valour.  The  fovereign  of  the  province  of  AmbouUe, 
called  D.aan  Rqfcitat,  taking  advantage  of  his  difcon- 
tent,  prevailed  on  him  to  become  his  general.  Five 
.  Frenchmen  followed  him.  Deaan  Nong,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ralcitat,  captivated  by  the  perfon  and  heroifm 
of  La  Cafe,  offered  him  her  hand  with  the  confent  of 
her  father.     The  chief,  grown  old,  infirm,   and  arrived 


No,  all  our  women  are  good  ;  all  try  to  make  I 
me  happy;  and  I  am  more  their   llsve   than   their  ma- 
fter."     'i'his   fpeech  had  no  effetl  on  Father  Stephen,  • 
fupeiior  of  the  Madagafcar   miflion.      He   perempto- - 
rily   ordered  him    inftantly  to   repudiate  all   his  wives 
except  one ;    and    threatened,  in  prcfence   <*'  the  wo- 
men,   to   have   them  taken    from  him  by  the  Fiench 
foldierj,  if   he    hefitated  in  complying  with   his  com- 
mands.     It  is  eafy  to  imagine,   fays    M.  Rochon,  with 
what   indignation  this  language   mud  have  been  heard 
in  the  (/ona^p  or  palace  of  this  prince.      The  females  af- 
failed  the  miflionary  on  all  fides  ;  loaded   him  with  ex- 
ecrations and  blows  ;  and,  in   their  fury,  would  dnubt- 
lefs  have  afforded  him  no  more  quarter  than  the  Thra- 


at  the  laft  ftage  of  exiilence,  had  the  fatisfaflion  of  cian  women  did  Orpheus,  if  Deaan  Manang,  not^vlth- 
fecuring  the  happlnefs  of  his  fubjefts,  by  appointing  ftanding  his  own  agitation,  had  not  made  uft'of  all  his 
his  fon-in-law  abfolute   mafter   of  the   rich  province  of     authority  to  fave  him. 

Amboulle.      La  Cafe,   in   marrying   Deaan   Nong,   re-  In  order  to  free  himfelf  from  the   perfecuiion  of  this 

fufed  to  take  the   titles    and    honours    attached  to  the      prieft,  he  removed  with  his   family  70  or   So  miles  up 

into  the  country;  but  he  was  foon  followed  by  Father 


fovereign  power :  he  would  accept  of  no  other  cha 
rafter,  than  that  of  the  lirft  fubjeft  of  his  wife,  who 
was  declared  fovereign  at  the  death  of  her  father.  Se- 
cure in  the  affeffion  of  this  princefs,  who  was  not 
only  potTt  ffed  of  pcrfonal  charms,  but  of  courage  and 
great  qualities,  he  was  beloved  and  refpefted  by  her 
family,  and  by  all  the  people  of  Amboulle,  who  reve- 
renced him  as  a  father  ;  and  yet,  how  much  foever  he 
wiihed  it,  he  was  unable  to  contribute  to  the  profperity 
of  his  countrymen  at  Fort  Dauphin,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  in  the  u'moft  diftrefs.  The  governor,  regarding 
him  as  3  traitor,  had  fet  a  price  on  his  head,  and  on 
the  heads  of  the  five  Frenchmen  who  had  followed 
him.  The  neighbouring  chiefs,  irritated  at  this  treat- 
ment of  a  man  whom  they  fo  much  venerated,  unani- 
moufly  refufed  to  fupply  the  fott  with  provifions.  This 
occafioned  a  famine  in  the  place,  ^^'hich,  with  a  conta- 
gious fever  and  other  maladies,  reduced  the  French  gar- 
rilon  to  80  men. 

The  eftablifhment  at  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  point 
of  being  totally  deftroyed,  was  preferved  for  a  ihort 
time  from  ruin  by  the  arrival  of  a  veffel  from  France, 
commanded  by  Kercadio  an  officer  of  Britanny,  who, 
with  the  affiftance  of  a  young  advocate  who  had  been 
kidnapped  on  board  the  velTel,  prevailed  on  the  eni-i- 
cus  and  implacable  goveri:or  Chamargou  to  make 
peace  with  La  Cafe  and  his  fovereign  fpoufe  Deaan 
Nong.  This  peace,  however,  lafted  but  for- a  (hort 
time  ;  the  French,  reftiefs  and  infclent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  again  drew  on  them  the  vengeance 
of  the  natives.  Even  the  few  friends  whom  they  had 
been  rble  to  acquire  by  means  of  La  Cafe,  were  ren- 
dered hoftile  to  them  by  the  tyrannic  zeal  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  ;  wlio,  not  contented  with  being  tolerated 
and  allowed  to  make  converts,  infifted  on  Deaan  Ma- 
nang, fovereign  of  Mandrarey,  a  powerful,  courageous, 
and  intelligent  chief,  ivell  difpofed  to  the  French,  to 
divorce  all  his  wives  but  one.  'I'his  prince,  not  con- 
vinced of  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  meafure,  affurcd  them 
that  he  was  unable  to  change  his  habits  and  way 
of  living,  which  were  thofe  of  his  forefathers.  "  You 
would  allow  me  (fays  he)  to  have  one  wife  ;  but  if 
the  polTeffion  of  one  woman  is  a  bleffing,  why  fliould 
a  numerous  feraglio  be  an  evil,  while  peace  and  con- 
cord reign  among  thofe  of  whom  it  is  compofed  ? 
Do  you  fee  among  us  any  indications  of  jealoufy  or 


Stephens  and  another  miffionary,  with  their  attendants. 
The  chief,  iVIanang,  ftill  received  them  civilly  ;  but  he 
intreated  them  no  longer  to  inClt  on  the  converfion  of 
him  and  his  people,  as  it  was  impoQible  to  oblige  them 
to  quit  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  their  anceftors. 
The  only  reply  which  Father  Stephen  made  to  this 
intreaty,  was  by  tearing  off  the  o/i,  and  the  amulets 
and  charms  which  the  chief  wore  as  facred  badges  of 
his  own  religion  ;  and,  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  he 
declared  war  againft  him  and  his  nation.  This  violence 
inftantly  coft  him  and  his  followers  their  lives  :  they 
were  all  maffacred  by  order  of  Manang,  who  vowed 
the  deftruclion  of  all  the  French  in  the  illand  ;  in  which 
intention  he  proceeded  in  a  manner  that  has  been  re- 
lated by  an  eyewitnefs,  who  was  afterwards  provincial 
commiffary  of  artillery,  in  a  narrative  pu'jlilhed  at 
Lyons  in  1722,  entitled.  Voyage  de  Madagafcar.  "  Our 
yoke  (fays  the  Abbe  Rochon)  was  become  odious  and 
infupportable.  Hiftorians,  for  the  honour  of  civilized 
nations,  fhould  bury  in  oblivion  the  afflifting  narratives 
of  the  atrocities  exerciied  on  thefe  people,  whom  we 
are  pleafed  to  call  barbarous,  treacherous,  and  deceitful, 
becaufe  they  have  revolted  againft  European  adventurers, 
whofe  leart  crime  is  that  of  violating  the  facred  rites  of 
hofpitality." 

It  was  about  the  year  1672  that  the  French  were  to- 
tally  driven  from  the  island  of  Madagafcar ;  and  no 
confiderable  attempts  v.ere  made  to  form  frc(h  ellablifli- 
ments  there  till  within  thefe  few  years,  .by  M.  de  Mo- 
dave,  and  by  Count  Benyowfld ;  neither  of  which  was 
attended  with  fuccef',  for  reafons  given  by  the  Abbe, 
but  which  we  have  not  room  to  detail. 

MADDER,  a  plant  ukd  in  dyeing.  See  RuBIA, 
Botany  Index;  and  for  its  dyeing  properties,  fee 
Dyeikg. 

MADEIRAS,  a  chifter  of  iflands  fituated  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  in  \V.  Long.  16",  and  between  32°  and 
^■f  N.  Lat. — The  largeft  of  thtm,  called  Madeira, 
from  which  the  reft  take  their  name,  is  about  55 
Englifti  miles  long,  and  i  o  miles  broad  ;  and  was  firft 
difc«vered  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  year  1419,  by 
Joao  Gonzales  Zarco,  there  being  no  hiftorical  founda- 
tion for  the  fabulous  report  of  its  difcovery  by  one 
Machin  an  Englilhman.  It  is  divided  into  two  capi- 
tanias,  named  Funchal  and  Maxico,  from  the  towns  of 
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■  tiiofc  names.  The  former  contains  two  juJicatures,  viz. 
"'  Fiinclial  and  Galhctta ;  the  latter  being  a  to-.v:i  with  the 
title  of  a  county,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Caftello 
j\Ielhor.  The  fecond  capitania  likeuife  comprehends 
two  judicatures,  viz.  Ma.xico  (read  Maliiico)  and  San 
Vicente. 

Funchal  is  the  only  citadel  or  city  in  the  ifland, 
which  has  alfo  feven  villas  or  towns ;  of  which  there 
are  four,  Calhetta,  Camara  de  Lobos,  Ribeira  Braba, 
and  Ponta  de  Sol  in  the  capitania  of  Funchal,  which 
Is  divided  into  26  parilhes.  The  other  three  are  in 
the  capitania  of  Maxico,  which  confiftsof  17  parilhes  ; 
thefe  towns  are  called  Maxico,  San  Vicente,  and  Santa 
Cruz, 

There  is  one  curioiity  in  the  town  of  Funchal,  which 
defer\'es  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  is  a  chamber 
in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Francifcan  convent,  the 
ivalls  and  ceiling  of  which  are  coniuletely  covered  with 
TOWS  of  human  fkulls  and  human  thigh  bones,  fo  ar- 
ranged that  in  the  obtufe  angle  made  by  each  pair  of 
the  latter,  crofling  each  other  obliquely,  is  placed  a 
ikull.  The  only  vacant  fpace  that  appears  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  door,  on  which  there 
is  an  extraordinary  painting  above  a  kind  of  altar,  but 
•what  the  fubjeil-  it  is  intended  to  reprefent.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine.  A  figure  probably  intended  for  St  Fran- 
cis, the  patron  faint,  feems  to  be  intent  on  trying  in  a 
balance  the  comparative  weight  of  a  linner  and  a  faint. 
A  dirty  lamp  fufpcnded  from  the  ceiling,  and  juft  glim- 
mering in  the  focket,  ferves  dimly  to  light  up  this  dif- 
mal  den  of  Ikulls.  The  monk  who  attends  as  ihew- 
inan,  is  careful  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
vifit  it,  the  idea  that  they  are  all  relicks  of  holy  men 
who  died  on  the  illand,  although  Mr  Barrovv-  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  church-yard  muft  have  been  frequently 
robbed,  in  order  to  accumulate  fuch  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  Ikulls,  which  from  a  rough  computation  made 
by  that  gentleman,  cculd  not  be  under  5000. 

The  governor  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary departments  of  this  illand,  of  Porto- Santo,  the 
Salvages,  and  the  Ilhas  Defartas  ;  which  laft  only  con- 
tain the  temporary  huts  of  fome  fidiermen,  who  refort 
thither  in  purfuit  of  their  bufinefs  ;  his  falary  is  com- 
puted to  be  worth  2cccl.  per  annum,  230I.  of  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  prcfent  from  the  Engliih  mer- 
chants. 

The  law  department  is  under  the  corregidor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  commonly  fent 
from  Lifton,  and  holds  his  place  during  the  king's 
pleafure.  All  caufes  come  to  liim  from  inferior  courts 
by  appeal.  Each  judicature  has  a  fenate  •,  and  a  Juiz- 
or  judge,  whom  they  choofe,  prefides  over  them.  At 
Funchal  he  is  called  Juiz  da  Fora ;  and  in  the  ab- 
fence,  or  after  the  death  of  the  corregidor,  acts  as 
his  deputy.  The  foreign  merchants  elecl  their  own 
judges,  called  the  PravJor,  who  is  at  the  fame  time 
colleftor  of  the  king's  cuflom.s  and  revenues,  which 
amount  in  all  to  about  1 2,C00l.  fterllng.  Far  the 
greateft  part  of  this  fum  is  applied  towards  the  fala- 
ries  of  civil  and  military  officers,  the  pay  of  troops, 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  buildings.  This  revenue 
arifes,  firft  from  the  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  this 
ifland  belonging  to  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
grand  mailer  of  the  order  of  Chrift  ;  fecondly.  From 
ten  per  cent,  duties  laid  on  all  imports,  provifions  e.\- 
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cepted  ;  and  ianiy,  From  the  eleven  per  cent,  charged  V. 
on  all  exports.  — 

The  illand  has  but  one  company  of  regular  foldiers 
of  100  men  :  the  reft  of  the  military  force  is  a  militia 
confiiling  of  3000  men,  divided  into  companies,  eacii 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  one  lieutenant  uii- 
der  him  and  one  eniign.  There  is  no  pny  given  t-> 
either  the  private  men  or  the  oliiceis  of  this  militi:-.  ; 
and  yet  their  places  are  much  fjught  after,  on  account 
of  the  rank  which  they  communicate.  Thefe  troops 
are*mbodied  once  a-year,  and  exercifed  once  a-montli. 
All  the  military  are  commanded  by  the  Serjeante  Moi . 
The  governor  has  two  Capitanos  de  Sal  about  him,  who 
do  duty  as  aides  de-camp. 

The  fecular  priclts  on  the  illand  are  about  12CD, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  as  private  tutors.  Since 
the  expuliion  of  the  .lefuits,  no  regular  public  fchool 
is  to  be  found  here  ;  unlefs  we  except  a  feminary, 
where  a  priell,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  inlfrucls 
and  educates  ten  lludents'at  the  king's  expence.  Thefe 
wear  a  red  cloak  over  the  ufual  black  gowns  worn 
by  ordinary  Ifudents.  All  thofe  who  intend  to  go 
into  orders,  are  ebliged  to  qualify  themfelves  by 
ftudying  in  the  univerfity  of  Coi.Tibra,  lately  re-efla- 
bliihed  in  Portugal.  There  is  alfo  a  dean  and  chap- 
ter at  Madeira,  with  a  biihop  at  their  head,  whofe 
income  is  coniiderably  greater  than  the  governor's ; 
it  confifts  of  no  pipes  of  wine,  and  of  40  muys  of 
wheat,  each  containing  24  bufhels ;  which  amounts 
in  common  years  to  3000I.  llerling.  Here  are  like- 
wife  60  or  73  Francifcan  friars,  in  four  raonalleries, 
one  of  which  is  at  Funchal.  About  330^  nuns  live  on 
the  ifland,  in  four  convents,  of  the  order  of  Merci, 
Sta  Clara,  Incarnacao,  and  Dcm  Jefus.  Thofe  of 
the  laft  mentioned  inftitutlon  may  mariy  whenever 
they  choofe,  and  leave  their  monaftery. 

In  the  year  1768,  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  4^ 
parilhes  of  Madeira,  amounted  to  63,913,  of  whom 
there  were  31,341  males  and  32,572  females.  But 
in  that  year  5243  perfons  died,  and  no  more  than 
2198  children  were  born;  fo  that  the  number  of  the 
dead  exceeded  that  of  the  born  by  3045.  It  is  high- 
ly probable  that  fome  epidemical  diftemper  carried  oft' 
fo  difproportionate  a  number  in  that  year,  as  the 
iiland  would  fliortly  be  entirely  depopulated  if  the 
mortality  were  always  equal  to  this.  Another  cir- 
cumrtance  concurs  to  ftrengthen  this  fuppofition,  name- 
ly, the  excellence  of  the  climate.  The  weather  is  in 
general  mild  and  temperate  :  in  fummer,  the  heat  is 
very  moderate  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  illand,  whither 
the  better  fort  of  people  retire  for  that  fealon  ;  and  in 
the  winter  the  fnow  remains  there  for  feveral  days, 
whilft  it  is  never  known  to  continue  above  a  day  or  two 
in  the  lower  parts. 

The  common  people  of  this  ifland  are  of  a  tawny 
colour,  and  well  ihaped  ;  though  they  have  large  feet, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  efforts  they  are  obliged  to  make 
in  climbing  the  craggy  paths  of  this  mountainous 
country.  Their  faces  are  oblong,  their  eyes  dark  ; 
'their  black  hair  naturally  falls  in  ringlets,  and  begins  to 
crifp  in  fome  individuals,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  intermarriages  with  negroes  ;  in  general,  they  are 
hard  featured,  but  not  dlfagreeable.  Their  women 
are  too  frequently  ill  fivoured,  and  want  the  florid 
complexion,  which,   when  united  to  a  pleaSng   aflism- 
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I  MJ.^fi^^^  blage  of  rcj^iilar  features,  gives  oar  northern  fair  ones 
'»^— /— '  the  iuperiority  over  all  their  fex.  They  are  fmall, 
have  prominent  cheek,  bones,  large  feet,  an  ungraceful 
gait,  and  the  colour  of  the  darkelt  brunette.  The 
jull  proportion  of  the  body,  the  fine  form  of  their 
hands,  and  their  large  lively  eyes,  fecra  in  forae  mea- 
1  fure    to    compenfate    for    thofe    detefls.     The    labour- 

ing men,  in  fummer,  wear  linen  trowfcrs,  a  coarfe 
fliirt,  a  large  hat,  and  boots  ;  forae  have  a  (hort  jacket 
made  of  cloth,  and  a  long  cloak,  which  they  fome- 
tiraes  carry  over  their  arm.  The  women  wear  a  pet- 
ticoat, and  a  ihort  corfelct  or  jacket,  cloft-ly  fitting 
their  (hapes,  which  is  a  fimple,  and  often  not  an  in- 
elegant, drefs.  They  have  aHb  a  (hort  but  vvide 
cloak  ;  and  thofe  that  arc  unmarried  tie  their  hair  on 
the  crown  of  their  head,  on  which  they  wear  no  co- 
vering. 

The  country  people  are  exceeding  fober  and  frugal  ; 
their  diet  in  general  confifting  of  bread  and  onions, 
or  other  roots,  and  little  animal  food.  However, 
they  avoid  eating  tripe,  or  any  ofFals,  becaule  it  is 
proverbially  faid  of  a  very  poor  man,  "  He  is  reduced 
to  eat  tripe."  Their  common  drink  is  water,  or  an 
infuiion  of  the  remaining  rind  or  fiiin  of  the  grape 
(after  it  has  palled  throu^jh  the  wine  prefs),  ivhich 
when  fermented  acquires  fome  tartnefs  and  acidity,  but 
cannot  be  kept  very  long.  The  wine  for  which  the 
illind  is  fo  famous,  and  which  their  own  hands  prepare, 
feldora  if  ever  regales  them. 

Their  principal  occupation  is  the  planting  and  raif- 
ing  of  vHnes ;  but  as  that  branch  of  aoriculture  re- 
quires little  attendance  during  the  greatelt  part  of  the 
year,  they  naturally  incline  to  idlenefs.  The  warmth 
of  the  clim-.te,  which  renders  great  provifion  againft 
the  inclemencies  of  weather  unnecefluiry,  and  the  eafe 
v.-ith  which  the  cravings  of  appetite  are  fatisfied,  mud 
tend  to  indolence,  wherever  the  regulations  of  the 
legidature  do  not  counteraft  it,  by  endeavouring,  with 
the  profpect  of  increaling  happine'.s,  to  infufe  the  Ipi- 
rit  of  in-Jullrv.  It  feems  the  Portuguefe  government 
does  not  purfue  the  proper  methods  againft  this  dan- 
gerous lethargy  of  the  ftate.  They  have  lately  order- 
ed the  plantation  of  olive  trees  here,  on  fuch  fpots  as 
are  too  dry  and  barren  to  bear  vines  ;  but  they  have 
not  thought  of  giving  temporary  alliftance  to  the  la- 
bourers, and  have  ottered  no  premium  by  which  thefe 
might  be  induced  to  conquer  their  reluctance  to  inno- 
vations and  averfion  to  labour. 

The  vineyards  are  held  only  on  an  annual  tenure, 
and  the  farmer  reaps  but  four-tenths  of  the  produce, 
fince  other  four  tenths  are  paid  in  kind  to  the  owiicr 
of  the  land,  one  tenth  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the 
clergy.  Such  fmall  profits,  joined  to  the  thought  of 
toiling  merely  for  the  advantage  of  others,  if  improve- 
ments were  attempted,  entirely  preclude  the  hopes  of 
B  future  incrcafe.  OpprefTed  as  they  are,  they  have 
however  preferved  a  high  deyree  of  ciieerfulnefs  and 
contentment ;  their  labours  are  commonly  alleviated 
with  fongs,  and  in  the  evening  they  aflfemble  from 
different  cottages  to  dance  to  the  drowfy  muGc  of  a 
guitar. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  more  ill  favoured 

than    the    country  people,    and  often    pale    and    lean. 

The  men  wear  French  clothes,  commonly  black,  which 

do  not   feem  to  fit  them,  and  have  been  in  falhion  in 
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the  polite  world  about  half  a  century  ago.  Their  la-  Mat!<;iriS. 
dies  are  delicate,  and  have  agreeable  features :  but  the  '  '""^ 
charaderiflic  jcaloufy  of  the  men  Hill  locks  lliem  up, 
and  deprives  them  of  a  happinefs  which  the  country 
women,  aniidft  all  their  diftrcfles,  enjoy.  Many  of  the 
better  people  are  a  fort  of  petite  iiobleffe,  which  we 
would  cM  gentry,  whofe  genealogical  pride  makes  them 
unfociable  and  ignorant,  and  caufcs  a  ridiculous  affecta- 
tion of  gravity.  The  landed  property  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  ancient  families,  who  live  at  Funchal,  and  in 
the  various  towns  on  the  idand. 

Madeira  coiifids  of  one  large  mountain,  whofe 
branches  rife  everywhere  from  the  fea  towards  the 
centre  of  the  illaud,  converging  to  the  fummit,  in  the 
mid.'l  of  which  is  a  dcprelTion  or  excavation,  cslled  the 
Veil  by  the  inhabitants,  always  covered  with  a  frefii 
and  delicate  herbage.  The  Hones  on  the  illanj  feem  to 
have  been  in  the  Cre,  are  full  of  holes,  and  of  a  black- 
ilh  colour;  in  fhort,  the  greater  part  of  ihem  are  lava. 
A  few  of  them  are  of  the  kind  which  the  Derbylhire 
miners  call  dunjlone.  The  foil  of  the  whole  illand  is 
a  tarras  mixed  with  fome  particles  of  clay,  lime,  and 
fand,  and  has  much  the  fame  appearance  as  lome 
earths  on  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion.  From  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  from  the  excavation  of  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  it  is  probable,  that  in  fome  remote  period 
a  volcano  has  produced  the  lava  and  the  ochreous  par- 
ticles, and  that  the  Val  was  formerly  its  crater. 

Many  brooks. and  fmall  rivulets  defcend  from  the 
fummits  in  deep  chafms  or  glens,  which  feparate  the 
various  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  beds  of  the  brooks  are 
m  fame  places  covered  with  flones  of  all  fizes,  carried 
down  from  the  higher  parts  by  the  violence  of  winter 
rains  or  floods  of  melted  fnow.  The  water  is  conduc- 
ed by  wears  and  channels  in  the  vineyards,  where  each 
proprietor  has  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  certain  time ;  forae 
being  allowed  to  keep  a  conflant  fupply  of  it,  fome 
to  ufe  it  thrice,  others  twice,  and  others  only  once  a- 
week.  As  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  this  fupply 
of  water  to  the  vineyards  abfolutely  ncceflary,  it  is 
not  without  great  expence  that  a  new  vineyard  can  be 
planted  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  which,  the  owners  mull 
purchafe  water  at  a  high  price,  from  thofe  who  are 
conftantly  fupplied,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  fpare  fome 
of  it. 

Wherever  a  level  piece  of  ground  can  be  contrived 
in  the  higher  hills,  the  natives  make  plantations  of  ed- 
does  enclofcd  by  a  kind  of  dike  to  caufe  a  ftagnation, 
as  that  plant  fucceeds  bed  in  fivampy  ground.  Its  leaves 
ferve  as  food  for  hogs,  and  the  country  people  ufe  the 
roots  for  their  own  nourilh.oient. 

The  fwcet  potato  is  planted  for  the  fame  purpoCc, 
and  makes  a  principal  article  of  diet  j  together  with 
chefnuf^,  which  grow  in  extenfive  woods,  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  iiland,  where  the  vine  will  not  thrive. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  likewife  fown,  efpecially  in 
fpots  where  the  vines  are  decaying  through  age,  or 
where  they  are  newly  planted.  But  the  crops  aa  not 
produce  above  three  months  provifions ;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  therefore  obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to 
other  food,  befides  impoitijig  confidcrable  quantities 
pf  corn  from  North  America  in  exchange  for  wine. 
The  want  of  manure,  and  the  inadlivity  of  the  .people, 
are  in  fome  m-.afure  the  caufes  of  this  difad vantage  ; 
but  fupfofing  hulbandiy  to  be  canicd  to  it;-  pcrfciS'wn, 
U  u  '    '  here. 
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V.-.l-lias.  here,  ilty  ccuU  net  luife  corn  fufnciciit  foi- lluir  con- 
I .— fimpiioii.  Thty  m-.ike  their  tViiefliing-floors  of  a  cir- 
cular fc:m,  in  a  coiner  of  a  field,  which  is  cleared  and 
beaten  folid  for  the  purpofe.  The  flieaves  are  laid 
louiid  about  it ;  and  a  f'quare,  board,  lluck  full  of  (harp 
flints  below,  is  dragged  over  them  by  a  pair  of  oxen,| 
the  driver  Jjetting  on  it  to  increafe  its  weight.  This 
niEchine  cuts  the  Itraw  as  if  it  had  been  chopped,  and 
frees  the  giain  from  the  hufk,  from  which  it  is  after- 
^vards  feparattd. 

The  great  produce  of  Madeira  is  the  wine,  from 
which  it  has  actjuiied  fame  and  fupport.  Where  the 
foil,  expofure,  and  fupply  of  water,  will  admit  of  it, 
the  vine  is  cultivated.  One  or  more  walks,  about  a 
yard  or  two  wide,  interfeft  each  vineyard,  and  are 
induced  by  (lone  walls  two  feet  high.  Along  theie 
walks,  which  are  arched  over  ^vith  laths  about  feven 
feet  high,  they  eretf  wooden  pillars  at  regular  di- 
flinccs,  to  fiiiiport  a  lattice-work  of  bamboos,  which 
flopes  down  from  both  iides  of  the  walk,  till  it  is  only 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  in  which  elevation 
it  extends  over  the  whole  vineyard.  The  vines  are  in 
this  manner  fupported  from  the  ground,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  room  to  root  out  the  weeds  which  fpring  up 
between  them.  In  the  feafon  of  the  vintage,  they 
creep  under  this  lattice-work,  cut  off  the  grapes,  and 
lay  them  into  baikets  :  fome  bunches  of  theie  grapes 
wcigli  fix  pounds  and  upwards.  This  method  of  keep- 
ing the  ground  clean  and  moill,  and  ripening  the  grapes 
in  the  (hade,  contributes  to  give  the  Madeira  wines 
that  excellent  flavour  and  body  for  which  they  are  re- 
,  matkable.  The  owners  of  vineyards  are  however 
obliged  to  allot  a  certain  fpot  of  ground  for  the  growth 
of  bamboos  ;  for  the  lattice-work  cannot  be  made  with- 
out them  :  and  it  is  faid  fome  vineyards  lie  quite  ne- 
gleSed  for  want  of  this  ufeful  reed. 

The  wines  are  not  all  of  equal  goodnefs,  and  con- 
fequently  of  different  prices.  The  beft,  made  of  a 
vine  imported  fn  m  Candia  by  order  of  the  Infante  of 
Portugal,  Don  Henry,  is  called  Madeira  Malirfey,  a 
pipe  of  which  cannot  be  bought  on  the  fpot  tor  lefs 
than  40I.  or  42I.  fterling.  It  is  an  exceeding  rich 
iwfct  wine,  and  is  only  made  in  a  fmall  quantity.  The 
next  fort  is  a  dry  wine,  fuch  as  is  exported  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  at  30I.  or  31I.  ftciling  the  r^ipe.  Inferior 
forts  for  the  Eall  India,  Weft  India,  and  North  Ameri- 
can markets,  fell  at  28!.  25I.  and  2ol.  fterling.  About 
30,coo  pifes,  upon  a  mean,  are  made  every  year,  each 
containing  no  gallons.  A^out  13,000  pipes  of  the 
better  forts  are  exported  :  and  all  the  reft  is  made  into 
brandy  for  the  Brazils,  converted  into  vinegar,  or  con- 
(umed  at  home. 

The  largeft  quantity  of  this  article  exported  in  the 
coiirfe  of  one  year,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  15.000 
pipes,  valued  at  500,0001.  of  which  5,500  pipes  were 
lent  to  the  F.aft  Indies,  4  500  to  England,  3,000  to 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  2,000  to  America. 

The  enclofures  of  the  vineyards  confifl  of  walls,  i\nd 
hedges  of  prickly  pear,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  bram- 
bles, and  wild  rofes.  The  gardens  produce  peaches, 
apricots,  quinces,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  chffnuts,  and 
many  other  European  fruits;  together  i\ith  now  and 
then  fome  tropical  plants,  fuch  as  bananas,  goavas,  and 
pint  iipples. 

All  the  coiwaon  domeflic    animals    of  Europe  are 


likewife  fouiid  at  Pvladcira  ;  and  tlitir  mutton  and  beef, 
though  fmal!,  is  very  well  tsfteJ.  Their  horles  are 
fmall;  but  fure-footed  ;  and  with  great  agility  climb 
the  diiiicult  paths,  which  are  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication in  the  country.  They  have  no  wheel-car- 
riages of  any  kipd  ;  but  in  the  town  they  ule  a  (bit 
of  drays  or  fledges,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  plank 
joined  by  crofs  pieces,  which  m.ike  an  acute  angle  be- 
fore ;  thefe  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  arc  ulcd  to  tranf- 
port  cafks  of  wine,  and  other  heavy  goods,  to  and 
from  the  warehoufes. 

The  animals  of  the  feathered  tribe,  which  live  wild 
here,  sre  more  numerous  than  the  wild  quadiupeds; 
there  being  only  the  common  gray  rabbit  here,  as  a 
reprefentative  of  the  iafl;-mentioned  clafs.  Tame  birds, 
fuch  as  turkeys,  gecfe,  ducks,  and  hens,  are  very  rare, 
which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  corn. 

I  hers  are  no  fnakes  whatlbever  in  Madeira  ;  but 
all  the  houf  s,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  (warm  with  liz- 
ard'. 7'he  friars  of  one  of  the  convents  complained 
to  Mr  Forfter,  that  thefe  vermine  deftroyed  the  fruit 
in  their  garden  ;  they  had  therefore  placed  a  brafs. 
kettle  in  the  ground  to  catch  them,  as  they  are  con- 
iiantly  running  about  in  queft  of  fond.  In  this  man- 
ner they  daily  caught  hundreds,  which  could  not  get 
out  on  account  of  the  imooth  fides  of  the  kettle,  but 
were  forced  to  ptrilh. 

The  (hores  of  Madeira,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
Salvages  and  Defertas,  are  not  without  fifh  ;  but  as 
they  arc  not  in  plenty  enough  for  the  rigid  cbiervance 
of  Lent,  pickled  herrings  are  brought  from  Gotten, 
burg  in  Englifh  bottoms,  and  fidted  cod  from  Nevy 
York  and  other  American  ports,  to  fupply  »he  defici- 
ency. 

MADIAN,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia Pctraea,  near  the  Arnon  ;  fo  called  from  one  of  the 
fnns  of  Abraham  by  KetKra,  in  ruins  in  .Tercine's  time. 
Jerome  mentions  another  Madian,  or  MlDlAN,  be- 
yond Arabia,  in  the  del'ert,  to  the  touth  of  the  Red  feaj 
and  hence  Madiaiuei,  and  Madianitiri,  the  people  ;  and 
Madia'taa  Rcgio,  the  country. 

MADNESj,  a  mort  dreadful  kind  of  delirium,  with- 
out fever.      See  MllDlciNE  Index. 
MADRAS.     S,tt  Si  George. 

MADRE  Dli  PoPA,  a  town  and  convent  of  South 
America,  in  Terra  Firma,  feated  on  the  river  Grande. 
It  is  almoft  as  much  reforied  to  by  pilgrims  of  Ame- 
rica as  I.oretto  is  in  Europe  ;  and  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  (aid  to  have  done  many  miracles  in  fa- 
vour of  the  feafaring  people.  W.  Long.  76.  o.  N.  Lat. 
II.  o. 

MADREPORA,  in  Natural  Hijlonj,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  i'ubmarisie  fubflances  ;  belonging  to  the  order 
lithophyta.      See  Helminthology  Index. 

MADRID,  a  town  of  New  Caftile  in  Spain,  and 
capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  though  it  never  had  the 
title  of  a  city.,  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat. 
40.  26.  It  ftands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
Spain,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Manzanares, 
which  is  always  very  low  and  ftiallow,  except  when  it  is 
fwelled  by  the  melting  of  the  fnovv  on  tl;e  mountains. 
The  city  is  in  general  well  laid  out  ;  the  ftreets  are  very 
hnndfome  ;  and  the  houfes  are  fair  and  lofty,  but  built 
of  brick,  with  lattice-windows,  excepting  thofe  of  the 
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ricli,  who  liare  glafs  in  their  ^vindows ;  only,  during 
""  the  iummer  hents,  they  ufe  gauzs,  or  fome  fuch  thin 
ftutf,  inllead  of  it,  to  let  in  the  fVelli  air.  There  are 
two  Ihue'iy  bridges  here  over  the  Manzanares,  a  great 
many  magnificent  churches,  convents,  hofpitals,  and 
palaces.  The  royal  palace,  which  llands  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence,  is  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificent, conCfting  of  three  courts,  and  commanding  a 
line  profpeft.  At  the  eall  end  of  the  town  is  the  pr«- 
do,  or  pardo  ;  which  is  a  delightful  plain,  planted  with 
regular  rows  of  poplar  trees,  and  watered  with  a  great 
many  fountains ;  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  take 
the  air  on  horfeback,  or  in  their  coaches,  and  the  com- 
mon people  on  foot,  or  divert  ihemfelves  with  a  variety 
of  fports  and  exercifcs.  Almoll  all  the  ftreets  of  Ma- 
drid are  flraight,  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  The 
hrgeft  and  molt  frequented  are  the  ftreet  of  Alcala, 
that  of  Atocha,  that  of  Toledo,  and  the  Ca//e  Grande 
or  great  ftreet.  Madrid  has  alfo  feveril  fquares,  which 
in  general  are  not  very  regular.  The  principal  are 
thofe  of  San  Joachim,  Sol,  Lnfganita*,  San  Domingo, 
La  Cevado,  and  the  Plaza  Mayor.  The  latter  efpe- 
cially  deferves  notice  for  its  fpacioufnefs  and  regularity, 
and  the  elegant  and  lofty  houfes  it  contains.  It  is  15^6 
feet  in  circuit.  The  houfes,  of  which  there  are  136, 
are  of  five  ftories,  ornamented  with  balconies  ;  the  firft 
of  which,  fupported  by  pillars,  forms  a  piazza  round 
the  fquare,  where  the  inhabitants  may  walk  under  co- 
ver.     In  the  middle  of  the  fqiiare  a  market  is   kept 

The  ftreets  and  fquares  of  Madrid,  except  the  Plaza 
Mayor  which  has  been  juft  defcribed,  are  ornamented 
with  fountains  in  a  very  ill  tafte.  Thofe  moft  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  this  particular  are  the  fountain  of  the 
fraall  irregular  fquare  cabled  Pla-za  lii  Antonio  Martin, 
and  that  of  the  fquare  named  Puerto  del  So/.  The 
others  are  not  more  magnificent  though  lefs  ridiculous. 
The  water  of  all  thefe  fountains  is  excellent  •,  and  the 
air  of  Madrid,  though  the  weather  be  variable  and  un- 
certain, is  extremely  pure.  It  was  this  purity  of  the 
air  and  excellent  quality  of  the  water  which  induced 
Philip  II.  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  fix  their  refidence  in  this 
city.  It  is  alfo  well  fupplied  with  provifions  of  all  kinds 
at  reafonable  rates ;  and  the  court,  with  the  refort  and 
refidence  of  the  quality,  and  the  high  colleges  and  of- 
fices that  are  kept  here,  occ^fion  a  brifli  trade  and  cir- 
culation of  money. 

The  facred  edifices  in  this  city  have  nothing  remark- 
able in  their  architefture  ;  thofe  of  St  Pafqual,  St  Ifa- 
bella,  and  the  Carmelites,  contain  highly  valuable  col- 
leftions  of  piftures.  which  may  be  feen  with  admiration 
even  after  the  paintings  of  the  Efcurial  and  the  new  pa- 
lace. The  church  of  St  Ifidro,  which  heretofore  be- 
longed to  the  Jefuits,  has  a  portal  which  has  efcaped 
the  contagion  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built.  There 
is  another  church  much  more  modem,  which  on  ac- 
count of  its  mafs  has  a  venerable  appearance,  but  which 
true  tafte  may  juftly  difavow  :  it  is  that  of  St  Salefas, 
or  the  Viiitation,  founded  by  Ferdinand  VI.  and  the 
queen  Barbara  his  wife. — The  convent  of  St  Francis 
has  already  bef  u  fome  years  building  *,  and  there  are 
'hopes  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  fineft  productions 
of  architeflure  in  the  capital. —  Befides  a  variety  of  cha- 
ritable foundations,  there  are  here  three  confraternities, 
the  revenues  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  fuccour 
of  the  wretched  ;  and  an  inflitution  .'imilar  to  the  Mo-:t 
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t/e  Pidc  \n  Paris,  the  principal  objeifl  of  which  is  to  ad- 
vance money  to  the  neceflitous. 

The  city  of  Madrid  contains  15  gate?,  iS  parillies, 
35  convents  of  monks,  and  31  of  nuns;  39  colleges, 
hofpitals,  or  houfes  of  charity  ;  739S  divelling-houfcs, 
and  about  l6o,coo  inhabitants.  The  Lombard  tr.i- 
veller,  Father  Caimo,  tells  us,  that  50,0:0  ftieep  and 
1  2,000  o.xen  are  annually  confumed  there  -,  to  which 
his  editor  has  added  a  ludicrous  eftiraate  of  the  onions 
and  leeks  devoured  there,  which  he  fays  amount  to 
970000000000000000000000000000045.  Bat  this 
writer  (M.  Bourgoanne  obfcrves)  would  not  at  prc- 
fent  hive  any  reafon  to  complain  of  the  difagreeable 
fmells  of  the  ftreets,  nor  would  he  find  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  neccflary  to  defend  himlelf  from  them. 
By  the  vigilance  of  the  modern  police,  for  which  (.M. 
Bourgoanne  infonns  us)  it  is  indebted  to  the  Count 
d'.A.randa,  it  is  rendered  one  of  tlic  cleaneft  cities  in 
Europe. 

There  are  four  academics  in  Madrid  :  The  firft  is 
the  Spanilh  academy,  founded  in  1714,  in  imitation  of 
the  French  academy,  and  confifting  of  24  members, 
including  the  prefident.  Its  device  is  a  crucible  on 
burning  coals,  v.ith  the  motto  limpia,  Jixa,  y  da  ffplen- 
der ;  "it  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives  luftre."  Its  fi.'il 
objedt  was  the  compilation  of  a  diftionary  of  the  Spa- 
nidi  language,  which  was  publilhed  in  fix  volumes  folio, 
and  of  which  a  new  edition,  with  great  additions,  has 
been  ktely  put  to  the  prefs.  The  fame  academy  is 
alfo  ernployed  on  a  fuperb  edition  of  Don  Ouixotte, 
adorned  with  elegant  engravings  far  fuperior  to  the 
laft,  and  co'lated  '.vith  all  the  former  editions.  Th; 
fecond  is  the  academy  of  hiflory  ;  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  a  fociety  of  individuals,  the  objeft  of  whoL- 
meetings  was  to  preferve  and  illuftrate  the  hiftorical 
monuments  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Their  labours 
met  the  approbation  of  Philip  V.  who  in  1738  con- 
firmed the  ftatutes  by  a  royal  cedula.  This  academy 
confifts  of  24  members,  including  the  prefident,  fccre- 
tary,  and  cenfor.  Its  device  is  a  river  at  its  fource  ; 
and  the  motto.  In (lalriam  fiofiutumque  fmit.  The  other 
two  academies  are,  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architeflure  ;  and  the  aca- 
demy of  medicine.  The  latter  is  held  in  r*  great 
efteem. 

The  environs  of  Madrid  contain  feveral  royal  feats  ; 
among  which  are  El  Buen  Retiro,  Cafa  del  Campo, 
Florida,  Le  Pardo  Sarfucla,  and  St  Ildefonfo  ;  but  the 
moft  magnificent  not  only  in  this  country  but  perhaps 
in  the  whole  wcrld  is  tlie  Efcurial,  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  fmall  village  near  which  it  ftands,  about 
22  miles  north-weft  from  Madrid;  and  of  which  a  d?- 
fcription  is  given  under  the  article  Escurial.  Ano- 
ther royal  palace,  greatly  admired,  particularly  for  its 
delicious  gardens  and  furprifing  water-works,  is  Aran- 
juez,  which  is  fituated  on  the  Tagus,  about  30  miles 
ibuth  of  ;\Iadrid.     See  Aranjuf.z. 

MADRIGAL,  a  fliort  amorous  poem,  corafdfed  of 
a  number  of  free  and  unequal  verfes,  neither  confined 
to  the  rigularity  of  a  fonnct,  nor  to  the  point  of  an  epi- 
gram ;  but  only  confifting  of  fome  tender  and  delicate 
thought,  expreiTed  with  a  beautiful,  noble,  and  elegant 
fimpliciiy. 

Menpop  derives  the  word  from  mandra,  which  in 
Latin  aiiu  Greek,  fignifies  "  a  fticep-fold  ^"  imagining 
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it  to  have  been  originaUy  a  kind  of  paftoral  or  Ihep- 
herd's  fing  ;  whence  the  It.dians  farmed  their  madri- 
^a'e,  and  we  madrignl.  Others  rather  choofe  to  derive 
it  from  tlie  v.ord  madiugar^  which  in  the  Spanifh  lan- 
guage fignifies  "  to  rife  in  the  morning  •,"  the  madri- 
ga/et  being  formerly  fung  early  in  the  morning  by  thofe 
who  had  a  mind  to  ferenade  their  millrclles. 

MADURA,  a  pro\incc  of  Afia,  in  the  peninfula  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Tanjour 
and  Marava,  on  the  fouth  eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  weft 
by  the  Balagate  mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Ma- 
labar, and  on  the  north  by  Vifiapour  and  Carnate. 
T!ie  inhabitants  are  Gentoo';,  and  of  a  thievilh  difpoli- 
tion.  The  comrnodit'es  are  rice,  elephants  teeth,  and 
cotton  cloth  ;  of  which  In'.l  a  great  deal  is  made  here, 
and  very  Sne.  The  Dutch  have  a  pearl  filhery,  which 
brings  them  in  a  large  fum  annually. 

MEANDER,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Alia  Minor,  rifing  near  Cel^nae.  It  tlows 
through  Caria  .  iid  Ionia  into  the  ^gean  fea  between 
Miletus  an:!  Priene,  after  it  has  been  increafed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mar  yas,  Lycus  Eudon,  Lethseus,  &c. 
It  is  celebnited  among  the  poets  for  its  windings,  which 
amount  to  not  lefs  than  600,  and  from  which  all  obli- 
quities have  received  the  name  of  mcvanders.  It  forms 
in  its  courfe,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  fome  tra- 
vellers, the  Greek  letters  t^|?  &  a;  and  from  its 
windings  Dredalu^  is  faid  to  have  had  the  firft  idea  of 
his  famous  labyrinth. 

M^ATi^,  anciently  a  people  of  Britain,  near  Se- 
verus's  wall,  inhabiting  the  dillri£l  now  called  Lauder- 
dale, in  Scotland. 

]\L^CEr\  AS,  Caius  CiLNius,  the  great  friend  and 
counlellor  of  Auguftus  Cafar,  was  hirafelf  a  very  polite 
fchoiar,  but  is  chieily  memorable  for  having  been  the 
patron  and  proteflor  of  men  of  letters.  He  was  de- 
fceiided  fiom  a  moft  ancient  and  illullrious  origin,  even 
from  the  kings  of  Hetruria,  as  Horace  often  tells  us  ; 
but  his  immediate  forefathers  were  only  of  the  equef- 
trian  order.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  bom  at  Rome, 
becaufe  his  family  lived  there  ;  but  in  what  year,  anti- 
quity does  not  tell  us.  It  fays  as  little  about  his  educa- 
tion •,  but  we  know  it  mull  have  been  of  the  moll  libe- 
ral kind,  and  perfeflly  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and 
fplendour  of  his  birth,  fince  he  excelled  in  every  thing 
that  related  to  arms,  politics,  and  letters.  How  Mk- 
cenas  fpent  his  younger  years  is  alfo  unknown  to  us, 
any  farther  than  by  eflecls  ;  there  being  no  mention 
made  of  him  by  any  writer  before  the  death  of  Juhus 
Ciclar,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  709. 
Then  Oclavius  Cwfar,  who  was  afterwards  called  Jiu- 
gujlus,  went  to  Rome,  to  take  poffeflion  of  his  uncle's 
inheritance  ;  and  then  Maecenas  became  firll  publicly 
known,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  Augullus's  in- 
timate friend,  and  as  it  Ihould  feem  guardian,  from  his 
childhood.  From  that  time  he  accompanied  him 
through  all  his  fortunes,  and  was  his  counfellor  and 
advifer  upon  all  occafions  ;  fo  that  Pa-do  Albinovanus 
juftly  called  hjm  Cafaris  dexiram,  "  Csi'ar's  right- 
hand." 

In  A.  R.  710,  the  year  that  Cicero  was  killed  and 
Ovid  bom,  Mitcenas  dilVmguilhed  himfelf  by  his  cou- 
rage and  military  (kill  at  the  battle  of  Modena,  where 
the  confuls  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  llain  in  fighting 
againft   Antony  ;    as   he    did    afterwards    at    Philippi. 


After  this  laft  battle  began  the  memorable  fri'ciiJ.liip  :. 
between  Maecenas  and  Horace.  Horace,  as  Suetonius  - 
relates,  was  a  tribune  in  the  array  of  Brutus  and  Caf- 
fms,  and  upon  the  defeat.of  thofe  generals  made  a  pri- 
foner  of  war.  Miecenas,  finding  him  an  accomphlhed 
ma.i,  became  immediately  his  friend  and  protetlor ; 
and  afterwards  recommended  him  to  Auguftus,  who 
re'dored  to  him  his  eflate  with  no  fraall  additions.  In 
the  mean  time,  though  I\Ia;cenas  behaved  himfelf  well 
as  a  foldier  in  thefe  and  other  battles,  yet  his  principal 
province  was  that  of  a  minifter  and  counfellor.  He 
was  the  advifer,  the  manager,  the  negociator,  in  every 
thing  that  related  to  civil  affairs.  When  the  league 
was  made  at  Brundufiam  between  Antony  and  Au- 
guft,  s,  Mu-cenas  was  fent  to  ad  on  the  part  of  Au- 
gullas.  This  we  learn  from  Horace  in  his  journey  to, 
Btundufium  : 

Hue  venturiis  eral  Mttcenat  of>timus,  atque 

Cocceius,  mijji  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 

Legali,  avtrjos  foliti camponcre  amicos.    Sat.  v.  lib.  I. 

And  aftenvards,  wh^n  this  league  was  near  breaking, 
through  the  fufpicions  of  each  party,  Maecenas  was  fent 
to  Antony  to  ratify  it  anew. 

In  the  year  717,  when  Auguftus  and  Agriopa  went 
to  Sicily  to  fight  Sextus  Pompeius  by  fea,  Maecenas 
went  with  them  ;  but  foon  after  returned,  to  appeafe 
fome  commotions  which  were  rifing  at  Rome  :  for- 
though  he  ufually  attended  Auguftus  in  all  his  military 
expeditions,  yet  whenever  there  was  any  thing  to  be 
done  at  Rome  either  with  the  I'enate  or  people,  be  was 
always  defpatched  thither  for  that  purpofe. 

Upon  the  total  defeat  of  Antony  at  Adium,  Maece- 
nas returned  to  Rome,  to  take  the  govemment  into  his 
hands,  till  Auguftus  could  fettle  fome  necelTary  affairs 
in  Greece  and  Afia.  A^rippa  foon  followed  Msecenas; 
and  when  Auguftus  arrived,  he  placed  thefe  two  great 
men  and  faithful  adherents,  the  one  over  his  civil,  the 
other  over  his  military  concerns.  While  Auguftus  was 
extinguiiliing  the  remains  of  the  civil  war  in  Afia  and 
Egypt,  young  Lepidus,  the  fon  of  the  triumvir,  was 
forming  a  fcheme  to  aflalTinate  him  at  his  return  to 
Rome.  This  confpiracy  was  difcovered  at  once,  by  the 
extraordinary  vigilance  of  Mscenas  ;  who,  as  Velleius 
Paterculus  fays,  "  obferving  the  ralh  councils  of  the 
headftrong  youth  with  the  lame  tranquillity  and  calm- 
nefs  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  doing,  inftantly  put 
him  to  death,  without  the  leaft  noife  and  tumult  ;  and 
by  that  means  extinguiftied  another  civil  %var  in  its  very 
beginning." 

The  civil  wars  being  now  at  an  end,  Auguftus  re- 
turned to  Rome  ;  and  from  this  time  Msecenas  indulged 
hirafelf  at  vacant  hours  in  literary  amuleraents,  and  the 
converfatlon  of  men  of  letters.  In  the  year  734  Virgil 
died,  and  left  Auguftus  and  Mcecenas  heirs  to  ivhat  he 
had.  Mscenas  was  excefTively  fond  o*  this  poet,  who, 
of  all  the  wits  of  the  Augullan  age,  ftood  higheft  in  his 
efteem  ;  and  if  the  Georgics  and  the  yEneid  be  owing 
to  the  good  tafte  and  encouragement  of  this  patron,  as 
there  is  Ibme  reafon  to  think,  pofterity  cannot  comme- 
morate him  with  too  much  gratitude.  Horace  may  be 
ranked  next  to  Virgil  in  Miecenas's  good  graces  :  we 
have  already  mentioned  how  and  at  what  time  their 
friendlhip  commenced.  Propertius  alfo  acknowledges 
Msccenas  for  his  favourer  and  proteClor,  lib.  ii.  eleg.  7. 

Nor 
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Nor  mufl  Varius  be  forgot,  though  we  have  nothing  of 
'  his  remaining  ;  fince  we  find  him  highly  praifed  by  both 
Virgil  and  Horace.  He  was  a  writer  of  tragedies  ;  and 
Q^uintilian  thinks  he  may  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
ancients.  In  a  word,  Maecenas's  houfe  was  a  pl.ire  of 
refuge  and  welcome  to  all  the  learned  of  his  time  ;  not 
only  to  Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius,  and  Varius,  but  to 
Fundarius,  whom  Horace  extols  as  an  admirable  writer 
of  comedies  :  to  Fufcjs  Arilf  ius,  a  noble  grammarian, 
and  Horace's  intimate  friend  :  to  Plotius  Tucea,  who . 
aflifted  Varius  in  correiling  the  ^neid  after  the  death 
of  Virgil  ;  to  Valgius,  a  poet  and  very  learned  nnn, 
who,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  dedicated  a  book  to  Auguftus, 
De  ufu  Herharum ;  to  Afinius  Pollio,  an  excellent  tra- 
gic writer  ;  and  to  fcveral  others,  whom  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention.  All  th^fe  dedicated  their  works, 
oi  lome  part  of  thera  at  leaft,  to  Mxcenas,  and  cele- 
brated his  praifes  in  lliem  over  and  over  :  and  we  inay 
obferve  farther,  what  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  even  Au- 
gullus  himfelf  infcribed  his  Commentaries  to  him  and  to 
Agrippa. 

Maecenas  continued  in  Auguflus's  favour  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  but  not  uninterruptedly.  Auguftus  had  an 
intrigue  with  M;£cenHb's  wife  :  and  though  the  minitler 
bore  this  liberty  of  his  mailer  very  patiently,  yet  there 
was  a  coldnefs  on  the  part  of  Augullus,  which,  how- 
ever, i'oon  went  off.  Maecenas  died  in  the  year  745  ; 
but  at  what  age  we  caimot  precifely  determine,  though 
we  know  he  murt  have  been  old.  He  mull  have  been 
older  than  Augullus,  becaufe  he  wss  a  kind  of  tutor  to 
him  in  his  youth  :  and  then  find  him  often  called  an 
old  mart  by  Pifido  Albinovanus,  a  cotemporary  poet, 
whofe  elegy  upon  his  dead  patron  is  ftill  extant.  He 
made  Auguftus  his  heir  ;  and  recommended  his  friend 
Horace  to  him  in  thole  memorable  laft  words,  "  Hora- 
tii  Fiacci,  lit  met,  memor  ^0,"  &c.  Horace,  how- 
ever, did  not  probably  furvive  him  long,  as  there  is  no 
elegy  of  his  upon  Miecenas  extant,  nor  any  account  of 
one  having  ever  been  written,  which  there  certainly 
would  have  been  had  Horace  furvived  him  any  time. 
Nay,  Father  Sanadon,  the  French  editor  of  Horace, 
will  have  it,  that  the  poet  died  before  his  patron  ;  and 
that  thefe  laft  words  were  found  only  in  Maecenas's 
ivill,  which  had  not  been  altered. 

Maecenas  is  faid  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  ftate 
of  health  in  any  part  of  his  life  :  and  many  fin^ularities 
are  related  of  his  bodily  conllitution.  Thus  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  he  was  always  in  a  fever  ;  and  that,  for  three 
years  before  his  death,  he  had  not  a  moment's  fleep. 
Though  he  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  man,  and 
poflTeffed  many  admirable  virtues  and  (qualities,  yet  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  very  luxurious  and  ef- 
feminate. "  Maecenas  (fays  Velleius  Paterculus)  was 
of  the  equeftriaii  order,  but  fprung  from  a  moft  illuf- 
trious  origin.  He  was  a  man,  who,  when  bufinefs  re- 
quired, was  able  to  undergo  any  fatigue  and  watching ; 
who  confulted  properly  upon  all  occafions,  and  knew  as 
well  how  to  execute  what  he  had  confulted  ;  yet  a  man 
who  in  fea  ons  of  leifure  was  luxurious,  foft,  and  effe- 
minate, almoft  beyond  a  woman.  He  was  no  lefs  dear 
to  Caefar  than  Agrippa,  but  diftinguifhed  by  him  with 
fewer  honours  -,  for  he  always  continued  of  the  equef- 
trian  rank,  in  which  he  was  bom  :  not  that  he  could 
not  have  been  advanced  upon  the  leaft  intimation,  but 
he  never  folicited  it." 
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But  let  moialiils  and  politicians  determine  of  Til  <;;o-  M.iclftrom-. 

nas  as  they  pleafe,  the  men  of  letters  are   under  high  *"~" 

obligations  to  celebrate  his  praifes  and  revere  his  memo- 
ry :  for  he  countenanced,  proteiled,  and  fupportcd,  as 
far  as  they  wanted  his  fupport,  all  the  wits  and  learn- 
ed men  of  his  time  ;  and  that,  too,  out  of  a  pure  and 
difintererted  love  of  letters,  when  he  had  no  little  views 
of  policy  to  ferve  by  their  means  :  whence  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  all  the  proteclors  and  patrons  oft  earning, 
ever  fince,  have  ufually  been  called  j\Lecenas''s. 

MAELSTROM,  a  very  dangerous  whirlpool  on 
the  coart  of  Norway,  in  the  68th  degree  of  latitude,  i  \ 
the  province  of  Nordland,  and  the  diftricl  of  Lofoden, 
and  near  the  iiland  of  Molkoe,  from  whence  it  alfo 
takes  the  name  of  Mofkoejlrom.  Its  violence  and 
roarings  exceed  that  of  a  cataracf,  being  heard  to  a 
great  dillance,  and  without  any  interraiiTion,  except  a 
quarter  every  fixth  hour,  that  is,  at  the  turn  of  high 
and  low  water,  when  its  impetuofity  feems  at  a  ftand, 
which  Ihort  interval  is  the  only  time  the  filhermen  can 
venture  in  •,  but  this  motion  foon  returns,  and,  however 
calm  the  fea  may  be,  gradually  increafes  with  fuch  a 
draught  and  vortex,  as  abforb  whatever  comes  within 
their  fphcre  of  aftion,  and  keep  it  under  water  foi? 
fome  hours,  when  the  fragments,  fhivered  by  the 
rocks,  appear  again.  This  circumftance,  among  o- 
thers,  makes  ftroni^ly  againft  Kircher  and  others,  who 
imagine  that  there  is  here  an  abyfs  penetrating  the 
globe,  and  ifTuing  in  fome  very  remote  parts,  which 
Kircher  is  fo  particular  as  to  alTign,  for  he  names  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  But  after  the  raoft  exa(5l  refearches 
which  the  circumftances  will  admit,  this  is  but  a  con- 
jeclure  without  foundation  \  for  this  and  three  other 
vortices  among  the  Ferroe  iilands,  but  fmaller,  have 
no  other  caufe  than  the  colliiion  of  waves  riling  and 
falling,  at  the  tlux  and  redux,  againft  a  ridge  of  rocks 
and  (helves,  which  confine  the  water  fo  that  it  precipi- 
tates itfelf  like  a  cataraft  ;  and  thus  the  higher  the 
flood  rifes,  the  deeper  muft  the  fall  be  ;  and  the  na- 
tural refult  of  this  is  a  whir'pool  or  vortex,  the  pro- 
digious fuftion  whereof  is  fufficiently  known  by  leffer 
experiments.  But  what  has  been  thus  abforbed,  re- 
mains no  longer  at  the  bottom  than  the  ebb  lafts  ;  for 
the  fuftion  then  ceales,  and  the  tlood  removes  all  at- 
traftion,  and  permits  whatever  had  been  funk  to  make 
its  appearance  again.  Of  the  fituation  of  this  amazing 
Molkoe-ftrom  we  have  the  following  account  from  Mr, 
Jonas  Ramus :  "  The  mountain  of  Helfeggen,  in  Lo- 
foden, lies  a  league  from  the  iilmd  Ver,  and  betwixt 
thefe  tivo  runs  that  large  and  dreadful  ftream  called 
MoJkoe-Jlrom,Arora  the  iiland  Moikoe,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  it,  together  with  feveral  circumjacent  iftes, 
as  Ambaaren,  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  northward, 
IdeOsn,  Hoeholm,  Kieldholm,  Suarven,  and  Buck- 
holm.  Molkoe  lies  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Ver,  and  betwixt  them  thefe 
fmall  iilands,  Otterholm,  Flimen,  Sanflefen,  Stock- 
holm. Betwixt  Lofoden  and  Maflioe,  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  between  36  and  40  fathoms  ;  but  on  the 
other  fide,  towards  Ver,  the  depth  decreafes,  fo  as  not 
to  afford  a  convenient  palTage  for  a  veffel,  without  the 
rifli  of  fi'litting  on  the  rocks,  which  happens  even  in 
the  calmeft  weather  :  when  it  is  flood,  the  ftream  runs 
up  the  countrv  between  Lofoden  and  Molkoe  with  a 
boifterous  rapidity  :  but  the  roar  of  its  Impetuous  ebb 

to 
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'.c-  to  the  fca  is  "fcarccly  equalled  by  the  loudeft  and  molt  M^OTIS  talus  or  l.vcus,  Mceotica  Pa/us,  or  Meo- 

drcadful  catarafts  ;  the  noifc  being  heard  leveral  leagues      iicu.t  Lams,  in  Ancienl  Geogrcpkii,  a  large  lake  or  part 
and  the  rortices  or  pits  are  of  fuch  an  extent  and      of  the  fea  between  Europe  and  Alia,  at  the  north  of  the  ^ 
'       .•'-,,•  -.;  r_    •..   _.i_.n: —    :.  :.      Eaxine,  to  which  it  communicates  by   the  Cimmerian 

Bofphorus.  It  was  worlhipped  as  a  deity  l)y  the  Maf- 
fagetae.  It  extends  about  390  miles  from  fouth-weft 
to  norlh-eaft,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  circumference. 
Still  called  Palus  Mtrolis,  reaching  from  Crim  Tartary 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 

MjES  LLIN,  Michael,  in  Latin  M.rjlimus,  a  ce- 
lebrated allronomer  of  Germany,  was  born  in.  the  duchy 
of  Wittemberg  ;  kut  fpent  his  youlh  ir.  Italy,  where  he 
made 


.  de,)th,  that  if  a  ihip  comes  within  its  attraftion,  it  is 
ine%'itably  abforbed  and  carried  do.vn  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  best  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks;  and  when 
the  water  relaxes,  the  fraorments  thereof  are  thrown  up 
again.  But  tliefe  intervals  of  tranquillity  are  only  at 
the  turn  of  the  ebb  and  flood,  and  calm  weather  :  and 
lail  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually  re- 
turning. When  the  flream  is  moil  boiilerous,  and  its 
fury  heightened  by  a  ftorm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come 
within  a  Norway  mile  of  it  :  boats,- (hips,  and  yachts 
having  been  carried  away,  by  not  guarding  agaimf  it 
before  thfv  were  within  its  reach.  It  likewife  happens 
frequently,  that  wh-.les  come  too  near  the  ftream,  and 
are  overpowered  by  its  violence;  and  then  it  is  impof- 
fible-to  dcfcribe  their  hoivlings  and  bellowings  in  their 
fruitlefs  ilruggles  to  diicngage  themlelves.  A  bear 
once  attempting  to  fwim  from  Lofoden  to  Molkoe, 
with  a  defign  of  preying  upon  the  iheep  at  pafture  in 
tl:e  itiand,  afforded  the  like  fpeftacle  to  the  people; 
the  ftream  caught  him,  and  bore  him  down,  vvhillt  he 
roared  terribly,  fo  as  to  be  heard  on  (horc.  Large 
flocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after  being  abforbed  by 
the  current,  rife  again,  broken  and  torn  to  fuch  a  de- 
.t;ree  as  if  briftles  grew  on.  them.  This  plainly  (liows 
the  bottom  to  coniift  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which 
they  are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This  ftream  is  regulated 
by  the  tlux  and  redux  of  the  fea  ;  it  being  conftantly 
high  and  low  water  every  fix  hours.  In  the  year  1645, 
early  in  the  morning  of  Sexagefima  Sunday,  it  raged 
with  fuch  noife  and  impetuofity,  that  on  the  ifland 
of  Molkoc,  the  vei7  ftoncs  of  the  houfes  fell  to  the 
ground." 

M^MACTERIA,  facrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  Ma:raaclerion.  The  god 
fumamed  Masmaftes  was  entreated  to  fend  mild  and 
temperate  weather,  as  he  prodded  over  the  feafons,  and 
was  the  god  of  the  air. 

MiEMACTERION,  was  the  fourth  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  containing  twenty-nine  days,  and  an- 
fwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  September,  and  the 
beginnlnij  of  Oilober.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
feftival  MirrnaBeria,  which  was  obferved  about  this 
time.  This  month  was  called  by  the  Boeotians  Alal- 
comenius. 

Mj^NA.     See  Sparus,  Ichthyology  Index. 


ipeeci: 


Mv^NALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  of     by  I\Ir  Ellis.     Mnffaeus 


favour  of  Copernlcus's  fydero,  which 
brought  Gdiiieo  over  from  Ari;iotle  and  Ptolemy,  to 
whom  he  had  been  hitherto  entirely  devoted.  He  af- 
terwards returned  to  Gennrny,  and  became  profelTor  of 
mathematics  at  Tubingen  ;  vhere,  among  his  other 
fcholars,  he  taught  the  gre;'t  Kepler,  who  has  praifed 
fcverai  of  his  ingenious  inventiors,  in  his  AJlronomia 
Ofilica,  ThoughTycho  Brahe  did  not  affent  to  M«ft- 
lin's  ophiion,  ypt  he  allowed  him  to  be  an  extraordinary 
perfon,  deeply  fkil'ed  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy. 
Maertlin  publilhed  many  mathematical  and  aftronomical 
works  }  and  died  i:i  1590. 

MAESTRICHT,  an  ancient,  large,  and  ftrong 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
treaty  of  Munilcr.  The  townhoufe  and  the  other 
public  buildings  are  handfomc,  and  the  place  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  ftrongly  fortified.  It 
is  governed  jointly  by  the  Dutch  and  the  bilhop  of 
Liege  ;  however,  it  has  a  Dutch  garrifon.  The  in- 
habitants are  noted  for  making  excellent  fire  arms,  and 
feme  fay  that  in  the  arfenal  there  are  arms  fufficient 
for  a  whole  array.  Both  Papifts  and  Proteftants  are 
allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  the  ma- 
giftrates  are  corapofed  of  both.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Maefe,  which  fepaiates  it  from  Wyck,  and  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  handfome  bridge.  Mae- 
ftricht  revolted  from  the  Spaniards  in  1570,  but  was 
reduced  in  1579.  Louis  XIV.  became  raafter  of  it 
in  1673  '■>  ^^'^  '^  ^^"^  rertored  to  the  ftates  by  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  It  was  again  taken  by  the 
French  in  1794.    E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  Jl.  5. 

MAFFjEUS,  Vegio,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in  Lom- 
bardy  in  1407,  was  greatly  admired  in  his  time.  He 
wrote  epigrams,  and  a  humorous  fupplement  to  Virgil, 
which  he  called  The  thirteenth  book  of  the  JEneiJ :  this 
was  as  humoroudy  tranflated  into  Englifti  afew  years  fince 


Arcadia  facred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  frequented 
by  fliepherds.  It  received  its  name  from  Ma^nalus  a 
fon  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered  vnth  pine  trees,  whofe 
echo  and  ftiade  have  been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the 
ancient  poets. 

MyEONJA,  or  MoEOXlA,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor, 
and  forming  part  of  Lydia;  namely  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  the  country  watered  by  the 
Paflolus.  The  refl  on  the  fea  coaft  was  called  Lydia. 
See  Lycia. 

M.i^ONIDiE,  a  name  given  fo  the  mufes,  becaufe 
Homer,  their  greateft  and  \vorthieft  favourite,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Mxonia. 

M^ONIDES,  a  furname  of  Homer,  becaufe,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  forae  writers,  he  was  bom  in 
Mxcnia,  or  becaufe  his  father's  name  was  Mseon. 
3 


alfo   fome   profe  works 


He  was  chancellor  of  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Martin  V. ;  and  died  in  1458. 

MAFFEI,  SciPlo,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  bcm 
of  an  illuftrious  and  ancient  family  at  Verona,  in  1 675. 
After  having  finiflied  his  ftudles,  he  took  arms,  and 
diftinguiilied  himfelf  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  Do- 
nawcrt ;  but  he  more  particularly  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  his  love  of  learning,  which  made  him  undertake  fe- 
veral  xoyages  into  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
He  converfed  with  the  learned  in  all  thofe  countries, 
and  obtained  their  fiiendlliip  and  efteem.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadia  at  Rome,  an 
honorary  foreign  member  of  that  of  Infcriptions  at 
Paris;  and  died  in  175;.  He  wrote  many  works  in 
verfe  and  profe,  which  arc  efteetned  ;  the  moft  known 
of  which  are,   i.   The  tragedy   of  Merope,  of  which 

there 
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Ma^ada  there  are  two  French  tranflations  in  profe.  2.  Cere- 
it  monv,  a  comedy.  3.  A  tranllalion,  into  Italian 
j^'g^^."^-  verfe,  of  the  firlt  book,  of  Homer's  Iliad.  4.  Many 
other  pieces  of  poetry,  ir.  a  colleftion  entitled  Rhyme 
and  Prafe,  quarto.  His  principal  works  in  profe  are, 
I.  Verona  illujlrala.  2.  IJloria  diplonwlica.  3.  i'cit/iza 
cavallerefca  ;  an  excellent  work,  in  which  he  attacks 
duelling.  4.  An  edition  of  Theairo  Ilaliano.  5.  An 
edition  of  Caffiodorus  on  the  Epiltles,  Atts  of  the  A- 
polUes,  and  Apocalyplc.  6.  Gnlli.r  Anliquilales  qu<e- 
JamJeleFiie  atque  in  plurcs  epijhlas  dijiribula  ;  and  fe- 
yeral  ether  works. 

MAGADA,  in  Mythology,  a  title  under  which  Ve- 
nus was  known  and  ivoriiiipped  in  Lower  Saxon}'  ; 
where  this  goddefs  had  a  famous  temple,  which  was 
treated  with  refpefl  even  by  the  Huns  and  Vandals 
ivhen  they  ravaged  the  country.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  deftroyed  by  Charlemagne. 

MAGADOXO,  the  capital  town  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Africa,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan. 
It  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
defended  by  a  citadel,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mahometans.  E.  Long.  45.  15.  N. 
Lat.  %.  o. 

MAG  AS,  Magadis.  (from  fut^xifyi,  "  to  fing  or 
play  in  unifon  or  oflave,")  the  name  ot  a  mufical  in- 
flrument  in  u!e  aaiong  the  ancients." 

There  were  two  kinds  of  mttgadcs,  the  one  a  firing 
inftrument,  formed  of  20  chords  arranged  in  pairs, 
and  tuned  to  unifon  or  octave,  fo  that  they  yielded 
ten  founds  ;  the  invention  ivhereof  is  afcribed  by  fome 
to  Sappho  •,  by  others,  to  the  Lydi 
to  Timotheus  of  Miletus.  The  other  was  a  kind  of 
flute,  which  at  the  fame  time  yielded  very  high  and 
▼ery  lo%v  notes.  The  former  kind  v.as  at  leaif  much 
improved  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  impeached  of  a  crime,  becaufe  by  iiicreafing 
the  number  of  chords  he  fpoiled  and  difjredited  the 
ancient  mufic. 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  ftores  are  kept, 
of  arms,  aramunhion,  provifions,  &,c.  Every  forti- 
fied town  ought  to  be  furniilied  with  a  large  maga- 
zine, which  Ihould  contain  Itores  of  all  kinds,  fuifi- 
cient  to  enable  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  hold 
6ut  a  long  fie,  e  ;  and  in  which  fmiths,  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  &c.  may  be  employed  in  making  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  artillery  ;  as  carriages,  wag- 
gons, &c. 

Powder  MaOj^zine,  is  that  place  where  the  powder 
is  kept  in  very  large  qumtities.  Authors  differ  greatly 
both  with  regard  to  their  fituation  and  conftruiftion  ; 
but  all  aijree  that  they  ought  to  be  arched  and  bomb- 
proof. In  fortiHcations,  they  are  frequently  placed  in 
the  rampart  ;  but  of  late  tliey  have  been  built  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  town.  The  firii  povder  magazines 
were  made  with  Gothic  arches  :  but  M.  Vauban  find- 
ing tlicm  too  weak,  conftrufted  them  in  a  femicircular 
forii:  ;  whofc  dinienfioiisare  60  teet  long  within,  and  25 
broad  ;  the  foundatii;ns  are  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and 
eight  feet  hiijh  from  the  fc«ndation  to  the  fpiing  of  the 
arc!-,  ;  the  floor  is  two  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
keens  it  from  dampnefs. 

One  of  oir  engineers  of  great  experience  'bme  time 
fince  had   obfe-ved,   tVat  after  the  centres  of  femicircu- 
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II  with  a  rtraight    horizontal  e.\- 
more   fo  in   powder  magazines. 


up  at  the  hanches,  eve 
tiados,  a'.id  fiiil  much 

whole  outfide  at  top  is  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  houl'e, 
by  two  inclined  planes  joining  in  an  angle  over  the  ton 
of  the  arch,  to  give  a  projier  defcent  to  the  rain ;  which 
cffecls  are  e.xacily  what  might  be  expeiled  agreeable 
to  the  true  theory  of  arches.  Now,  as  this  ihriiiking 
ot  the  arches  mull  be  attcrided  with  very  ill  coiifequen- 
ces,  by  breaking  the  texture  of  the  cement  niter  it  has 
been  in  fome  degree  dried,  and  alfo  by  opening  the 
joints  of  the  vouffoiri  at  one  end,  fo  a  retiiedy  is"  pro- 
vided for  this  inconvenience  with  icgard  to  biid^es, 
by  the  arch  of  equilibralion  \\\  Mr  Hutton's  book  0:1 
bridges ;  but  as  the  ill  effctt  is  much  greater  in  powder 
magazines,  the  fame  ingenious  gentleman  propoled  to 
find  an  arch  of  equilibration  for  them  alfo,  and  10  con- 


firuft  it  when  the  fpaii  is  20  feet,  tiie  pitch  or  heigliL 
10  (which  are  the  lame  dimenfuns  as  the  femicircic), 
the  inclined  exterior  walls  at  top  forming  an  angle  of 
113  degrees,  and  the  height  of  their  angular  point  a- 
bove  the  top  of  the  arch  equal  to  fevcn  feet.  'J'his  vtry 
curious  queftion  was  anfwered  in  1775  by  the  revere'u! 
Mr  W'ildbore,  to  be  found  in  Mr  Hutton's  Mifce/iama 
Mathematica. 

Arliliery  Magaiise.  In  a  fiege,  the  magazine  is 
made  about  25  or  30  yards  behiiid  the  battery,  towards 
the  parallels,  and  at  lead  three  feet  under  giound,  to 
hold  the  powder,  loaded  ihelK,  portfires,  &c.  Itslidti 
and  roof  mull  be  well  fecured  with  boards  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  falling  in  :  a  door  is  made  to  it,  and  a 
doublr  trench  or  paffage  is  funk  from  the  raagazii.e  to 
and  by  fome,  the  battery,  one  to  go  in  and  the  other  to  come  out  at, 
to  prevent  confuuon.  Sometimes  traverles  are  made  in 
the  paffages  to  prevent  ricochet  (hot  from  plunging  into 
them. 

Magazine,  on    (hipboard,  a   clofe  room  or  ftore- 
houfe,  built  in   the  fore  or  ar'ter-part  of  the  hold,  to 
contain    the   gunpowder  ufed   in   battle.       This  apart- 
ment is  ftrongly  fecured  a^ainft  fire,  and  no  perfon  is 
allowed  to  enter  it  with  a  lamp  or  candle  :  it   is  there- 
fore   lighted,    as    occafion    requires,    by   means  of  the 
candles  or  lamps  in  the  light  room  contiguous  to  it. 
Magazikr  Air.Gun.     See  Air  Gun. 
Magazines,  Literary ;  a  well  known  fpecies  of  pe- 
riodical publications,  of  v.hich   the   firll  that   appeared 
was  The  Gentlcman''s,  let   oii   fuot  by  the  projector  Mr 
Edward  Cave  in  the  year  1 73  I  :  (fee  the  article  Cave). 
This,  as  Dr  Kippis  obferves  *,   "  may  be  confidered  as*, 
foraething  of  an  epocha  in  the  literary   hilfory   of  this™ 
country.     The  periodical  performances  before  that  lime  "" 
were  ulmod   wholly    confined   to   political   tr.nifaftions, 
and    to    foreign'  and    domeflic    occurrences ;    but    the 
monthly  magazines  have  opened  a  way    for  every  kind 
of  inquiry  and  information.     The  intelligence  and   dif- 
cuflion  contained  in  them   are   very   cxtenlive  and   va- 
rious :   and  they  have  been  the  means  of  diffufing  a  ge- 
neral habit  of  reading  through  the   n-rtiion,  which   in  a 
certain  degree  hath  enlarged  the  public  underltanding. 
Many  young  authors,  who  have  afterwards  rifen  to  con- 
fiderable   eminence   in    the    literary  world,  have   here 
made  their  firrt  attempts  in  compofition.     Here  too  arp 
preferved  a  multitude  of  curious  and  ufeful  hints,  obfer- 
vations,  and  facis,  which  otherwife  inight  have   iievcr 
ppeared  ;  or  if  they  had  appeared  in  a  more  evanefcent 


lar  arches  are  llruck,  they  fettlf  at  thee  rown  and  rife     form,  would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  being  loft.    If 
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.  it  were  not  sn  invidious  tafk,  the  hiftory  of  them  nould 
be  no  incurious  or  unentertaining  fubjecl.  The  maga- 
,  zines  that  unite  utility  with  entertainment,  are  undoubt- 
edly preferable  to  thoie  (^if  there  have  been  any  fuch') 
which  'have  only  a  view  to  idle  and  frivolous  amule- 
ment.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  two  of  them,  The 
Gentlanati' s  and  The  London,  which  laft  was  begun  the 
year  after  the  former,  have  amidft  their  numerous  rivals 
preferved  their  reputation  to  the  prefent  day.  They 
have  both  of  them,  in  general,  joined  inftruftion  with 
pleafure  ;  and  this  likewife  hath  been  the  cafe  with 
fbme  others  of  a  latter  origin." — The  original  London 
Magazine,  it  is  believed,  has  been  difcontinued  for 
fome  years  part. — The  next  oldelt  publication  of  this 
kind  is  that  entitled  The  Scots  Magazine ;  which  was 
commenced  at  Edinburgh  a  few  years  pollerior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Gentleman's  at  London  ;  which,  like 
it,  has  furvived  many  rivals  ;  and  -v\hich  ftill  fubfifts, 
defervedly  elieemed  for  the  challeriefs  of  its  plan  and 
the  accuracy  of  its  information. 

MAGDALEN,  Mary.     See  Mary. 

Re/igious  of  St  Magdaien,  a  denomination  given  to 
divers  communities  of  nuns,  confifting  generally  of  pe- 
nitent courtezans  •,  fometimes  alfo  called  Magdalene! tes. 
Such  are  thofe  at  Metz,  eftabliihed  in  1452  ;  tliofe  at 
Paris,  in  1492;  thofe  at  Naples,  firft  eftablifhed  in 
1324,  and  endowed  by  (^ueen  Sancha,  to  ferve  as  a 
retreat  for  public  courtezans,  who  fhould  betake  them- 
felves  to  repentance  ;  and  thofe  of  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deaux,  which  had  their  original  among  thofe  of  Paris  in 
1618.  In  each  of  thefe  mcnafteries  there  are  three 
kinds  of  perfons  and  congregations  ;  the  firft  conCll  of 
thofe  who  are  admitted  to  make  vows,  and  thefe  bear 
the  name  of  Si  Magdalen  ;  the  congregation  of  St  Mar- 
tha is  the  fecond,  and  is  compcfed  of  thofe  whom  it  is 
not  judged  proper  to  admit  to  vows ;  finally,  the  con- 
gregation of  St  Lazarus  is  compofed  of  fuch  as  are  de- 
tained there  by  foice. 

The  religious  of  St  Magdalen  at  Rome  were  eftablifh- 
ed  by  Pope  Leo  X.  Clement  VIII.  fettled  a  revenue 
on  them  ;  and  farther  appointed,  that  the  effects  of  all 
public  proftitutes,  dying  inteftate,  (hould  fall  to  them  ; 
and  that  the  teftaments  of  the  reft  fhould  be  invalid 
unlefs  they  bequeathed  a  portion  of  their  effefls,  w  hich 
was  to  be  at  leaft  a  fifth  part,  to  them. 

Magdalen  Hcjfphal.     See  London,  N"  115. 

MAGDALENA,  one  of  the  Marquefas  iflands, 
about  five  leagues  in  circuit,  and  fuppofed  to  be  in 
S.  Lat.  10.  25.  W.  Long.  138.  50.  It  was  only 
feen  at  nine  leagues  dillance  by  thofe  who  difcover- 
cdit. 

MAGDALENE'S  Cave,  a  cave  of  Germany,  and 
in  Carinthia,  10  miles  eall  of  Gortz.  It  appears  like 
a  chafm.  in  a  rock,  and  at  the  entrance  torches  are 
lighted  to  conduft  travellers.  It  is  divided  into  feveral 
apartments,  or  halls,  with  a  vaft  number  of  pillars  form- 
ed by  nature,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance, 
they  being  as  white  as  fnow,  and  alnioft  tranfparent. 
The  bottom  is  of  the  fame  fubflance,  infomuch   that  a 
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weft  by  the  principality  of  Anhalt  and  Halberftadt,  -Magde- 
on  the  eaft  by  Upper  Saxony  with  part  of  Branden-  burg. 
burg,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Wolfenbutl'e.  ^'~~ 
The  Saale  circle,  and  that  of  Luxkenwalde,  are  fcpa- 
rated  from  the  reft,  and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  a 
part  of  Upper  Saxony.  This  country  is  for  the  mod 
part  level  ;  but  fandy,  marlhy,  or  overgrown  with 
woods.  There  are  fait  fprings  in  it  fo  rich,  that 
they  are  futiicient  to  fupply  all  Germany  with  that 
commodity.  The  Holz  circle  is  the  moft  fruitful 
part  of  it.  In  the  Saale  circle,  where  wood  is  fcarce, 
there  is  pit-coal :  and  at  Rothenburg  is  a  copper-mine 
worked.  The  duchy  is  well  watered,  for  the  Elbe 
pa'Jes  through  it  ;  and  the  Saale,  H  ivel,  Aller,  Ohre, 
and  Elfter,  either  rife  in,  or  wafli  fome  part  of  it  in 
their  courfe.  The  whole  duchy,  exclufive  of  that  part 
of  the  county  of  Mansfeldt  which  is  connefled  with  it, 
is  faid  to  contain  29  cities,  fix  towns,  about  430  vil- 
lages, and  330,030  inhabitants.  The  ftates  of  the 
country  conlift  of  the  clergy,  the  nobiliiy,  ar.d  de- 
puties of  the  cities.  Before  it  became  fuLjeft  to  the 
eleftoral  houfe  of  Brandenburgh,  frequent  diets  were 
held  in  it  •,  but  at  prefent  no  diets  are  held,  nor 
have  the  ftates  the  diredlion  of  the  finances  as  for- 
merly.  Before  the  Reformation,  it  was  an  arch- 
bifhopric,  fubject  in  fpirituals  to  the  pope  alone,  and 
its  prelate  was  primate  of  all  Gern?.any  ;  but  embracing 
the  Reformation,  it  cho'i:  iifelf  adminifirators,  till  the 
treaty  of  Munfler  in  1648,  when  it  was  given,  toge- 
ther with  the  bilhopric  of  Halberftadt,  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Hither  Po- 
merania,  granted  by  that  treaty  to  the  king  of  Sweden. 
Lutheranifm  is  the  predominant  religion  here  ;  but  Cal- 
vinifts,  Jews,  and  Roman  Catholics,  are  tolerated.  Of 
the  laft  there  are  five  convents,  who  never  embraced 
the  Reformation.  All  the  Lutheran  pariftits,  amount- 
ing to  314,  are  fubjecl  to  16  infpeflors,  under  one  ge- 
neral fuperintendant ;  only  the  clergy  of  the  old  town 
of  Magdeburg  are  under  the  direction  of  their  fenior. 
The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue  at  Halle.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  duchy  are  cloth,  ftuffs,  ftockings,  linen,  oil- 
Ikins,  leather,  and  parchment  •,  of  which,  and  grain 
of  all  forts,  large  quantities  are  exported.  The  arms 
of  it  are.  Party  per  pale,  ruby,  and  pearl.  The  king 
of  PrufTia,  as  duke  of  Magdeburg,  fits  and  votes  be- 
tween the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  as  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  eleclcr  palatine,  as  palfgrave  of  Lantern.  Of  the 
ftates  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  he  is  the  firft.  His 
matricular  aiTtEment  for  the  duchy  is  43  horle  and  196 
foot,  or  1300  florins  monthly;  and  to  the  chamber  of 
Wetzlar  343  llorins  ar.d  40  kruitzers.  For  the  civil 
government  of  the  duchy  there  is  a  council  of  ugency, 
with  a  war  and  demefne  chamber  j  and  for  the  eccle- 
fialiical  a  confiftory  and  general  fuperintendant.  The 
revenues  of  the  duchy,  arifing  from  the  falt-works,  de- 
mefne, and  taxes,  fome  of  uhich  are  very  heavy  and 
opprefilve,  are  faid  to  amount  to  8oo,COO  rixdollars 
annually.  With  refpcft  to  fait,  every  houfekeeper  in 
the    Pruflian    dominion    is    obliged   to   buy   a    certain 


perfon  may  fancy  himlell  to  be  walking  among  the  ruins      quantity  for  himfelf  and  wife  ;    and  r.lfo  for  every  child 
jf  an   enchanttd   caftlc,  furrounded   with   maEnificent      and  fcrvant,  horfe,  cow,  calf,  and  flieep,  that  he  pof- 

fcfTes.     The  principal   places  are  Magdeburg,  Halle, 

and  Glauche. 

Magdebl'RG,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  a  duchy  of  the 

fame  name,  of  which  it  is  not  only  the  capital,  but  that 


chanttd   caftlc,  furrounded   with   magnificent 
pillars,  fome  entire  and  others  broken. 

MAGDEBURG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Loucr  Saxcny ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  duchy  ot  Mecklenburgh,  on  the  feuth   and  fculh- 
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Ma^dc-  of  all  Lower  Saxony,  and  formerly  even  of  all  Germany, 
burg.  It  ftands  on  the  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  1 2.  9.  N.  Lat. 
-  »  j2.  16.  It  is  a  city  of  great  trade,  Itrongly  fortified, 
and  very  ancient.  Its  name  fignifies  x\\e  maiJen  cilij ; 
which,  feme  imagine,  took  its  rife  from  the  temple  of 
Venus,  which  is  faid  to  have  ftood  here  anciently,  and 
to  have  been  deliroyed  by  Charlemagne.  The  founder 
of  the  city  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Otho  L  or  his  era- 
prefs  Editha,  daughter  to  Edmund  the  Saxon  king  of 
England.  The  lame  emperor  founded  a  Benediitine 
convent  here,  which  he  afterwards  converted  into  an 
archbithopric,  of  which  the  archbilhop  was  a  count- 
palatine,  and  had  very  great  privileges,  particularly  that 
of  wearing  the  archiepifcopal  pallium,  and  having  the 
crofs  borne  before  him,  befides  many  others.  The  firlf 
tournament  in  Germany  is  faid  to  have  been  appointed 
near  this  city,  by  the  emperor  Henry  the  FoWler;  but 
thefe  paftimes  were  afterwards  abolilhed,  becaufe  they 
occafioned  fuch  envy  and  animofity  among  the  nobi- 
lity, that  feveral  of  them  killed  one  another  upon  the 
fpot.  The  fituation  of  the  city  is  very  convenient  and 
pleafant,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  amidll  fpacious 
fruitful  plains,  and  on  the  road  betwixt  High  and 
Low  Germany.  It  has  been  a  great  fufferer  by  fires 
and  fieges  ;  but  by  none  fo  much  as  that  in  l6jl 
Jvhen  the  emperor's  general.  Count  Tilly,  took  it  by 
ftorm,  plundered  and  fe't  it  on  fire,  by  which  it  was- 
entirely  reduced  to  a(hes,  except  the  cathedral,  the 
convent  of  our  Lady,  and  a  few  cottages  belonging 
to  filliermen  ;  of  40,000  burghers,  not  above  400 
efcaping.  The  foldiers  fparcd  neither  age  nor  fex  ; 
but  ripped  up  women  with  child,  murdered  fucking 
infants  in  fight  of  their  parents,  and  ravilhed  young 
women  in  the  ftreets ;  to  prevent  which  violation, 
many  of  them  tlung  themfelves  into  the  Elbe,  and 
others  into  the  fire.  The  city  is  now  populous,  large, 
and  well  built,  narticularly  the  broad  ilreet  and  ca- 
thedral fquare.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  king's 
palace,  the  governor's  houfe,  the  armoury,  guildhall, 
and  cathedral.  The  lad  is  a  fuperb  Ifruflure  in  the 
antique  talle,  dedicated  to  St  Maurice,  which  has  a 
fine  organ,  the  mafter  pipe  of  which  is  fo  big,  that  a 
man  can  fcarce  clafo  it  with  both  arms ;  it  alfo  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Otho  and  the  eraprefs 
Editha  ;  a  fine  marble  ftatue  of  St  Maurice,  a  por- 
phyry font,  an  altar  in  the  choir  of  one  ftone  of  di- 
vers colours,  curioufiy  wrought,  and  many  other  cu- 
riofities.  They  ihow  here  a  bedilead  and  table  which 
belonged  to  Martin  Luther,  when  he  was  an  Auguf- 
tine  friar  in  a  cloiifer  of  this  city  before  the  Refor- 
mation. Among  the  relics,  they  pretended  to  have 
the  bafon  in  which  Pilate  walhed  his  hands  after  his 
condemnation  of  our  Saviour ;  the  lantern  which  .Tudas 
made  ufe  of  when  he  apprehended  him  ;  and  the  lad- 
der on  which  the  cock  crowed  after  St  Peter  denied 
him.  The  chapter  confiiVs  of  a  provoft,  fixtcen  major 
and  feven  minor  canons  •,  befides  %vhich,  there  are  four 
other  Lutheran  collegiate  foundations,  and  a  Lutheran 
convent  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  in  which  is  a  fchool 
or  feminary.  Hjsc  is  alfo  a  gymnafium,  with  an  aca- 
demy, in  which  young  gentlemen  are  inftrufled  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  ca-.ions  of  the  chapter,  whicli, 
except  the  change  of  religion,  is  upon  the  fame  tooting 
as  before  the  Roformation,  muft  make  proof  of  their 
nobilitv.  The  nrebends  and  dignities  are  all  in  the 
Vol.  XII.  P'i-.rt  I. 


gift  of  the  elefl^r  ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  provoft  is  ^T.l;;(Iol.^ra, 
computed  at  1 2,ooD  crowns  a-year.  Here  is  a  great  '^•'■■'^"■'"•. 
trade,  and  a  variety  of  manufactures.  The  chief  are  ' 
thofe  of  woollen  cloths  and  lluffs,  filks,  cottons,  linen, 
llockings,  hats,  gloves,  tobacco  and  fnuiT.  The  city 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanle  and  Imperial  towns. 
Editha,  confort  to  Otho  I.  on  whom  it  was  confeirel 
as  a  dowry,  among  many  other  pnvilfges  and  advan- 
tages, procured  it  the  grant  of  a  yearly  fair.  The  bur- 
gravate  of  this  city  was  anciently  an  office  of  great 
power ;  having  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiclion,  the 
office  of  hereditary  cupbearer  being  annexed  to  it  ;  and 
was  long  held  as  a  fief  of  the  »rchbilhopric,  but  after- 
wards became  an  imperial  lief,  which  was  again  con- 
ferred on  the  archbilhopric  by  the  eleftor  of  Sa.wny, 
upon  certain  conditioiis. 

MAGDOLU.M,  or  Magdalum,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
grafiJiif,  a  toivn  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  twelve  miles  to 
the  fouth  of  Pelufiura  (Herodotus,  Antonine),  which 
doubtlefs  is  the  Migdol  or  Magdol  of  Jeremiah. — Ano- 
ther Magdalum,  or  Migdol,  denoting  literally  "  a 
tower  or  place  of  ifrength,"  near  the  Red  lea,  (Mofes); 
far  to  the  fouth  of  the  former. 

MAGELLAN,  Ferdinand  de,  an  eminent  na- 
vigator, was  by  birth  a  Portuguefe,  of  a  good  family. 
He  ferved  in  the  Eaft  Indies  with  reputation  for  five 
years  under  Albuquerque,  and  in  1510  he  greatly  di- 
ilinguithed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Malacca.  Deeming 
his  fervices  poorly  repaid  by  his  own  court,  he  entered 
into  the  employment  of  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain.  He 
has  been  charged  witli  peculation  by  fome  o!  his  coun- 
trymen,  who  have  ^iffigned   this  as   the  reafon  why  he 


quitted  Portugal.      In  conjun6lion  with  Ruy  Fo'e 


he 


formed  the  bold  deiign  of  difcovering  a  new  padage  by 
the  well  to  the  Alolucca  illands,  which  he  otTcred  to 
prove  fell  within  the  diviuon  of  the  globe  affigned  by 
the  pope  to  the  crown  of  Caftite.  It  is  faid  that  he 
firft  propofed  this  enterprize  to  Emanuel  king  of  Por- 
tugal, who  rejecfed  it,  as  opening  a  way  for  other  na- 
tions to  have  accefs  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  trade  of 
which  was  now  monopolized  by  the  Portuguefe.  The 
propofition  was  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  on 
the  20th  of  September  1519  Magellan  failed  from  San 
Lucar  inth  five  (hips  and  236  men  under  his  command. 
His  officers  loon  murmured  at  tliis  appointment,  confi- 
dering  it  as  a  difgrace  to  be  comninuded  by  a  rene- 
gade Portuguefe ;  and  when  the  Heet  was  lying  at  a 
port  in  South  America  which  they  named  San  Julian, 
a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  three  of  the 
caotains,  which  he  difcovered  and  quelled.  He  caufed 
the  captain  of  one  of  the  fhips  to  be  alTaffinated,  he 
boarded  a  fecond,  and  fecurcd  the  mutineers,  and  the 
third  fubmifed. 

The  coaft  on  which  they  lay  was  that  of  Patagonia  ;. 
and  this  firll  voyage  contains  accounts  of  the  e.xtraotdi- 
nary  ftature  of  the  natives.  About  the  end  of  Oclober 
they  reached  a  caue,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Dee  las  Virgines,  forming  'he  entrance  of  the  ftraits 
wiiich  bear  the  name  of  MagelUn.  He  exerted  all  his 
authority  to  induce  hi>  men  to  venture  on  this  unknown 
paiTage,  with  the  view  of  crolTing  a  vaft  ocean  beyond 
it,  at  the  hazard  of  ronniug  iaort  of  provilions,  of  which 
a  fupply  for  ;ii;«e  months  was  all  he  had  remaining. 
One  of  his  Ihi.i-  rbanJoned  him,  and  made  the  bell  of 
her  way  to  Europe.  Xhe  red  procecdtJ,  and  on  tht- 
X.X  .       .  271I1 
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Magellan  27tll    of   November   they    difcovered   the    South    fea, 
!!    .     which  made  ]\la?cllan  thed  tears  of  joy.     They  conti- 
^  J>  ■^Kg*-    jjjjpjj  tijgjr  voyage  over  this  ocean,  now  vifited  for  the 
'  firft  time  by  Europeans,  and  were  not  long  in   luff.ring 

thofe  evils  from  famine  uhlch  they  had  apprehended. 
The  men  were  reduced  to  the  neccffity  of  eating  the 
hides  with  which  the  rigging  was  covered.  The 
weather  proved  fo  uniformly  calm  and  temperate,  that 
they  gave  to  the  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific.  They 
came  in  fight  of  the  Ladrones  on  the  6th  of  March,  fo 
called  from  the  thievilh  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  from  thence  they  failed  to  the  Philippines.  At 
Zebu  Magellan  obtained  with  little  difficulty  the  con- 
verCon  of  the  king  ;  and  on  condition  of  his  becoming 
a  vaflal  of  Spain,  the  Portuguefe  allilled  him  in  re- 
ducing fome  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  the  crofs  was 
erefled  over  fome  burnt  villages. 

With  about  5c  men  Magellan  landed  upon  Matan, 
■whofe  chief  refufed  to  fubmit  to  Zebu,  and  an  engage- 
ment between  them   lafted   for  the   greater  part  of  the 
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nite  labour.  But  they  had  their  revenge  ;  for,  taking 
the  city  in  H71,  they  plundered  his  library,  carried 
him  loaded  with  chains  to  Conftantinople,  and  treated 
him  in  the  moll  inhuman  and  barbarous  manner.  He 
neverthelel's  comforted  himfelf  from  the  example  of 
.(Efop,  Mcnippus,  Epitletus,  and  other  learned  men  ; 
and,  after  palling  the  v.'.iole  day  in  liie  meaneft  drud- 
gery, he  fpent  the  night  in  writing.  He  ccmpofed, 
by  the  help  of  his  memory  alone,  treatifes  filled  with 
quotations,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Imperial  and 
French  ambafladors.  Thefe  minillers,  moved  by  cora- 
palTion  for  this  learned  man,  refolved  to  purchafe  him  ; 
but  while  they  were  treating  for  his  ranlbra,  Maggi 
found  means  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  get  to  the 
Imperial  ambaiiador's  houfe  ;  when  the  grand  vifir  be- 
ing enraged  at  his  flight,  and  remembering  the  great 
mifchief  he  had  done  the  Turks  during  the  fiege  of 
Famagufta,  fent  to  have  him  feized,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  llrangled  in  prifon  in  1572.  His  princip;;!  works 
are,   1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Bells  of  the  Ancients.     2.  Oa 


Ma 


day.     His  troops   having   fpent  all   their  ammunition,      the  Dellruftion   of  tl;e  World   by  Fire.      3.  Commen- 
foimd  it  neceffary  to  retreat,  during  which  Magellan      taries  on  iEmilius  Probus's   Lives  of  lilultrious  Men. 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  an  arrow,  beaten  down,  and       '    "^ 
at   laft  llain  with   a  lance.     This  happened  in    1521. 
By  this  aft  of  imprudence  he  loft  the  honour  of  being 
the  firft  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Cano,  who  brought  his  Ihip  home  by  the  Eaft  In- 
jdies.     Yet  Magellan   has  fecured   an   immortal  name 
among  maritime  difcoverers,  by  the  comme.icement  of 
this  great   enterprize,  in  which   he  difplayed  extraordi- 
nary Ikill   and   refolution,    but   difregarded  iuftice  and 


4.  Commentaries  on  the  Inftitutes.  Thefe  uorks  ar* 
written  in  elegant  Latin.  He  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  oa 
fortification  in  Italian  j  and  a  book  on  the  fituation  of 
ancient  Tufcany. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  brother 
Bartholomew  Maggt,  a  phvfician  at  Bologna,  who 
wrote  a  treatife  of  gunlliot  (vounds  :  nor  with  Vincent 
Magp,  a  native  of  Brefle,  and  a  celebrated  profeflbr  of 
humanity  at  Ferrcra  in  Padua,  who  was  the  author  of 


humanity,  then  almoft  univerfal  ameng  adventurers  of  feveral  works, 

this  clafs.  MAGGOT,  the    common   name    of  the  fiy-woiia 

Straits  of  Magellan,  a  narrow  paflage  between  the  bred  in  rielh,  from   the  egg  of  the  great  blue  llelh  fly. 

illand  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  fouthern  extremity  Notwithftanding  the   diftaile  for  this  animal,  its  figure 

of  the  continent  of  America.     This   paflage  was   firft  and  ftruflure  of  parts  are  greatly  worth  attending  to  ; 

difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who  failed  through  and  may  ferve  as  a  general  hiftory  of  the  clafs  of  worms 

it  into  the  South  fea,  and  from  thence  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  tlies. 

Other  navigators   have   pafled   the   fame  way  ;  but   as  This  animal  is  white  and  flelliy ;  its  body  is  coropofed 


thefe  ftraits  are  exceedingly  dill'.cult,  and  fubjefl  to 
ftorms,  it  has  been  common  to  fail  by  Cape  Horn, 
rather  than  through  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  See  Straits 
Le  Maire,  and  Terra  tie/  Fuego. 

MAGELLANIC  clovds,  whitiili  appearances  like 
clouds,  feen  in  the  heavens  towards  the  fouth  pole,  and 
having  the  fame  apparent  motion  as  the  ftars.  They 
are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  near  each  other. 
The  largeft  lies  far  from  the  fouth  pole  ;  but  the  other 
two  are  not  many  degrees  more  remote  from  it  than 
the  neareft  confuicuous  ftar,  that  is,  about  1 1  degrees. 
Mr  Boyle  conjedures,  that  if  thefe  clouds  were  feen 
through  a  good  telefcope,  they  would  appear  to  be  mul- 
titudes of  fiiiall  ftars,  like  the  milky-way. 

MAGGI,  JKROME,  in  Latin  Magius,  one  of  the 
moft  leari.ed  men  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at 
Anghiaii  In  Tufcany.  He  applied  himself  to  all  the 
fcieiices,  and  even  to  the  art  of  war  ;  and  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  fo  much  in  this  laft  ftudy,  that  the  Venetians 
fent  him  into  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  in  quality  of  iudge 
of  the  admiralty.  When  the  Turks  befieged  Karoa- 
gufta,  he  performed  all  the  fervices  that  could  be  ex- 
pecled  from  the  moft  excellent  engineer  :  he  invented 
mines  and  machines  for  throwing  fire,  by  means  of 
which  he  deftroyed  all  the  works  of  the  befiegers,  and 
in  an  inftant  overthrew  what_had  coft  the  Turks  infi- 


of  a  number  of  rings,  like  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  and 
other  fimilar  infecls  ;  and  is  capable,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  animal,  of  affuming  different  figures  ;  being  at  times 
more  or  lefs  extended  in  length,  and  confequently  more 
or  lefs  thick. 

Notwithftanding  that  this  animal  has  no  legs,  it  is 
able  to  move  itfelf  very  fwiftly ;  and  in  its  firft  attempt 
to  move  its  body,  is  extended  to  its  greatcft  length, 
and  aflumes  fomething  of  the  figure  of  a  pointed  cone. 
The  pointed  part  of  the  cone  is  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  is  not  feparated  from  the  next  ring  by  any 
deeper  furrow  than  the  reft  of  the  rings  are  from  one 
another.  In  fome  ftates  of  the  animal,  one  may  fee 
two  ftiort  horns  thrulV  out  from  the  head  ;  but  more 
generally  two  fcaly  hoi.ks  are  obfervable  :  thefe  are, 
however,  fometimes  hid,  and  have  each  of  them  a  cafe 
or  Iheath  ;  into  which  the  animal  can  retract  them  at 
pleafure.  Thefe  hooks  are  bent  into  an  arch,  the  con- 
cavity of  which  is  towards  the  plane  on  which  tlie  crea- 
ture is  placed  ;  and  they  are  th  ckeft  at  their  infertion 
in  the  head,  and  thence  diminifti  gradually,  till  they 
terminate  in  a  fine  Iharp  point. 

Thefe  two  hooks  are  placed  in  a  parallel  direflion, 
and  can  never  come  together,  and  therefore  cannot 
ferve  in  the  place  of  teeth  for  grinding  the  food  ;  but 
merely  to  pull  and  fever  it  in  pieces,  that  it  may  be  of 
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a  proper  fize  for  the  month  of  the  creature. 
■  tlif  fe  hooks  the  nvjggot  has  a  kuid  of  dart,  which  is 
about  a  third  part  of  their  length,  nnd  is  placed  at  an 
(.juil  dillance  between  them.  This  alio  is  brown  and 
fcaly  like  them  ;  it  is  quite  ftraight,  and  terminates  in 
a  fine  point.  The  hooks  have  as  it  were  two  fcaly 
thorns  at  their  points  ;  and  this  dart  feems  intended, 
by  reiterated  llrokes  to  divide,  and  break  the  pieces 
of  flefli  thefe  have  feparated  from  the  rell  into  fmaller 
parts.  Immediately  below  the  apertures  for  the  egrcfs 
ol  the  hooks,  is  placed  the  mouth  ot  the  animal  ;  the 
creature  does  not  fliow  this  little  opening  unlcfs  prcl- 
ied  :  but  if  the  preiTure  is  properly  managed  it  will 
fulhciently  open  it,  and  there  may  be  difcovered  with- 
in it  a  fmall  protuberance,  which  may  very  naturally 
be  fuppofed  either  the  tongue  or  the  fucker  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  hooks  in  thele  creatures  not  only  fupply 
the  place  of  teeth,  but  alfo  of  legs  ;  Cnce  it  is  by  fall- 
eninr  thcfe  hooks  into  the  fubilance  it  is  placed  on, 
and  tncn  drawing  up  its  body  to  it,  that  it  pulls  itfclf 
along. 

The  back  of  this  creature  lowers  itfelf  by  degrees  as 
h  approaches  the  extremity  of  the  belly;  and  near  the 
place  where  the  back  begins  to  lower  itfelf,  are  placed 
th^  creature's  two  principal  organs  of  refpiration.  One 
may  perceive  there  are  two  fmall  roundiih  broivn  fpots  : 
they  are  very  eafily  dlAinguilhable  by  the  naked  eye, 
becaufe  the  red  of  the  body  of  the  creature  is  white  ; 
but  if  we  take  in  the  affllfance  of  glaffes,  each  of  thefe 
fpots  appears  to  be  a  brown  circular  eminence  raifed 
a  little  above  the  reft  of  the  body.  On  each  of  thefe 
fpots  one  may  alio  difco\er  three  oblong  oval  cavities, 
fometbinj;  of  the  lliape  of  button  holes ;  thefe  are  fitu- 
ated  in  a  parallel  direiSion  to  one  another,  and  their 
length  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direflion  to  that  of 
the  body  of  the  animal.  Trefe  apertures  are  fo  many 
fiigtnata  or  air-ha)es  ;  openings  deftined  to  admit  the 
air  necclfary  to  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  has  fix  of 
thefe  ftigmata,  three  in  each  llde  of  its  body. 

The  great  tranlparency  of  the  body  of  this  animal 
gives  us  an  opportunity  alfo  to  dlftinguilh  that  it  his 
on  each  fide  a  l.irge  white  velTel  running  the  whole 
len:>th  of  the  body.  It  is  eafy  to  follow  the  courfe'of 
thefe  veiTels  throu>;h  their  whole  length,  but  they  are 
nioft  dillincl  of  all  towards  its  hinder  part;  and  they 
are  always  feen  to  terminate  each  in  the  brown  fpot 
above  mentioned  ;  this  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that 
they  are  t'le  tivo  principal  tracliea. 

The  ramifications  of  the  two  great  trachex  are  very 
beai-.tifully  fecn  in  this  creature,  efpecial'y  on  i;;s  belly  ; 
and  it  is  remarkai.le,  that  no  vefl't^l  analogous  to  the 
great  artery  in  the  caterpillar  clafs  can  be  difco\x-r- 
ed  in  thefe  ;  though,  if  there  were  any  fuch,  their  great 
tranfparence  mull  needs  make  them  very  eafily  dillin- 
giii.liable  ;  nor  could  its  dilatations  and  contraflions, 
if  fo  confiderable  as  in  that  clals  of  animals,  be  lefs  fo. 

See  C.iTLRPILLAR,  ESTOMOI.OGY  Jne/ex. 

Malpighi  imagined,  that  this  artery  in  the  caterpil- 
lar clafs  was  a  (erics  of  hearts  ;  in  its  place,  however, 
there  may  be  f  en  in  thefe  animals  a  true  heart.  It  is 
eafy  to  obferve  in  thefe  creatures,  about  the  fourth 
ring  of  their  body,  a  fmall  flelhy  part,  which  has  al- 
ternate contrafliono  and  dilatations;  and  is  not  only 
difcoverable  in  the  body  by  means  of  its  tranfparence, 
but  on  making  a  proper  feiSion  of  them  in  the  fecond, 
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Bcfides  third,  and  fourth,  will  be  tlirown  out  of  the  body  of 
the  creature,  and  continue  its  beats  for  fome  time  af- 
terwards. 

MAGI,  or  Magi.vns,  an  ancient  religious  fetl  in 
Perfia,  and  other  eallern  countries,  who  maintained 
that  there  were  two  principles,  one  the  caufc  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  caufe  of  all  evil :  and,  abominating 
the  adoration  of  images,  they  worlhipped  God  only  by 
fire  ;  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  brightell  and  moll 
glorious  fymbol  of  Ororaafdcs,  or  the  good  god  ;  as 
darknefs  is  the  truell  lymbol  of  Arimanius,  or  tii'  evil 
god.  This  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroalter,  who 
maintained  that  there  was  one  fupreme  independent 
E-ing  ;  and  under  him  two  principles  or  angels,  one 
the  angel  of  goodnefs  and  light,  and  the  other  of  evil 
and  darknefs ;  that  there  is  a  perpetual  ftruggle  be- 
tween them,  which  (liall  laft  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
that  then  the  angel  of  darknefs  and  his  difciples  (ha!I 
go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  Ihall  be  pu- 
nilhed  in  everlailing  darknefs  ;  and  the  angel  of  light 
and  his  difciples  ihall  alfo  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  Ihall  be  rewarded  in  everlailing  light. 

'J"he  priefts  of  the  magi  were  the  moll  Ikilful  ma- 
thematicians and  philofophers  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  h'ved,  infomuch  tiiat  a  learned  man  and  a  raagian 
became  equivalent  terms.  The  vulgar  looked  on  their 
knowledge  as  lupernatural  ;  and  hence  thofe  who  prac- 
tifed  wiciied  and  raifchievous  arts,  taking  upon  thcm- 
felves  the  name  of  ma^ians,  drew  on  it  that  ill  fig- 
nification  which  the  word  magician  now  bears  among 
us. 

This  fed  Hill  fubfifls  in  Perfia  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  gaurs,  wheie  they  watch  tlie  facred  fire  with 
the  greateft  care,  and  never  fuffer  it  to  be  e.vtingiiilh- 
ed. 

MAGIC,  (Mac-ia,  Mu'/im),  in  its  ancient  fenfe, 
the  Icicnce  or  difciphne  and  doctrine  of  the  magi,  or 
wife  men  of  Perfia.     See  Magi. 

The  origin  of  magic  and  the  magi  is  afcribed  to 
Zoroaller.  Salmafius  derives  the  very  name  from  Zo- 
roafter,  who,  he  fays,  was  furnamed  A/fl/,  whence 
Magus.  Others,  inftead  of  making  him  the  author  of 
the  Perfian  pliilofophy,  make  him  only  the  reilorer 
a;id  improver  thereof ;  alleging,  that  many  of  the  Per- 
fian rites  in  ufe  among  the  magi  were  borrowed  from 
the  Zabu  among  the  Chaldeans,  who  agreed  in  many 
things  with  the  magi  of  the  Perfians  ;  whence  fome 
make  the  name  wagiis  common  both  to  the  Chaldeans 
and  Perfians.  Thus  Plutarch  mentions,  that  Zoroafter 
inftituted  magi  among  the  Chaldeans,  in  imitation 
whereof  the  Perfians  had  theirs  too. 

Magic,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe.  Is  a  fcience  which 
teaches  to  perform  wonderful  and  furprifing  effeils. 

The  word  magic  originally  carried  with  it  a  very 
innocent,  nay,  laudal)le  meaning  ;  being  ulcd  purely 
to  fignify  the  lludy  of  wifdoni,  and  the  more  fublirac 
parts  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  regard  the  ancient  magi 
enga^^ed  themftlvcs  in  aftrology,  divination,  forcery, 
&c.  the  term  magic  in  time  became  odious,  and  was 
only  ufed  to  fignjfy  an  unlawful  and  diabolical  kind  of 
fcience,  depending  on  the  aflillance  of  the  devil  and 
departed  fouls. 

If  any   wonder  how   (o  vain   and  deceitful  a  fcience 

(liould  gain   fo  much  credit  and  authority  over  men's 

minds,  Pliny  gives  the  reafon  of  it.     It  is,  fays  he, 
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bec.aure  it  li.is  poiTeffcd' itfelf  of  three  fcunccs  ot  the 
'  moft  eftcem  among  men  :  taking  'from  each  all  that 
is  great  and  mf.rvellous  in  it.  Nobody  doubts  but  it 
had  its  firll  oiigin  in  medicine  ;  and  that  it  infinuated 
itlelf  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of 
affording  extraordinary  remedies.  To  thefe  f.ne  pro- 
mifcs  it  added  every  thing  in  religion  that  is  pompous 
and  fplciidid,  and  that  appears  calculated  to  blind  and 
captivate  mankind.  Laftly,  It  mingled  judicial  ai\ro- 
logy  with  the  reil ;  perfuadliig  people,  curicus  of  fu- 
turiiy,  that  it  faw  every  thing  to  come  in  the  heavens. 
Aoiippa  divides  magic  into  three  kinds  ;  natural,  ce- 
Itrtial,  and  ceremonial  or  fuperilitious. 

Naturni  Magic  h  no  more  than  the  application  of 
natural  ai3i\'e  caufes  to  paffive  fubjeiEls ;  by  means 
whereof  many  furprifing,  but  yet  natural,  effefts  are 
produced,  , 

In  this  way  many  of  our  experiments  in  natural 
philofophy,  efnecially  thofe  of  eleflricity,  optics,  and 
magnetirm,  have  a  kind  of  magical  appearance,  and 
Rmong  the  ignorant  and  credulous  might  eafily  pafs 
for  miracles.  Such,  without  doubt,  have  been  fome 
of  thofe  miracles  wrought  by  ancient  raac^icians,  vvhofe 
knowledge  of  the  various  powers  of  nature,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  was  much  greater  than  modern  va- 
nity will  fometimes  allow  f . 

Baptilla  Porta  has  a  treatife  of  natural  magic,  or  of 
fecrets  for  performing  vciy  extraordinary  things  by  na- 
tural caufes.  The  natural  magic  of  the  Chaldeans 
was  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
fimples  and  mineral";.  The  magic  which  they  called 
theu-^ia,  confilled  wholly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ce- 
remonies to  be  obferved  in  the  worlhip  of  the  god«,  in 
order  to  be  accepta''le.  By  virtue  of  thefe  ceremonies 
they  believed  they  could  converfe  with  fpiritual  beings, 
and  cu'^e  difeafes. 

Celeflial  MjGic  borders  nearly  on  judiciary  aflrolo- 
gy  :  it  attributes  to  fpirits  a  kind  of  rule  or  dominion 
over  the  plant  ts,  and  to  planets  a  dominion  over  men  ; 
and  on  tljofe  "principles  builds  a  ridiculous  kind  of  fy- 
fiem.      See   \sTROLOGV. 

S:'/>er^/lious  or  Goetic  Magic  confifts  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  devils.  Its  efferts  are  ufually  evil  and  wicked, 
though  very  ftr'nge,  and  feeminijly  farpaffing  the 
powers  of  nature  ;  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  virtue 
vf  fome  compafl,  either  tacit  or  exprefs,  with  evil  fpi- 
rits :  but  the  truth  is,  thefe  linve  not  all  the-  power  that 
is  ufually  imagined,  nor  do  they  produce  thofe  effefts 
ordinarily  afcribed  to  them. 

This  fjiccies  of  magic,  there  is  everv  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  the  native  country  of 
paganifm.  The  firft  magicians  mentioned  in  hiftory 
were  Egyptians ;  and  that  people  fo  famed  for  early 
wifdom  believed  not  only  in  the  exiftence  of  daemons, 
the  great  agents  in  magic  (fee  D^iemon),  but  alfo  that 
ditfercnt  orders  of  thofe  fpirits  prefided  over  tSt  ele- 
ments ■  f  esr'h,  nir,  fire,  and  water,  as  well  as  over  the 
jierfons  and  affiirs  of  men.  Hence  they  afcribed  every 
diftafe  with  which  they  were  afflicted  to  the  immedi- 
ate agency  of  foie  evil  dxmon.  When  any  perfon  was 
fcized  with  a  fever,  for  inllance,  they  did  not  think 
it  necefTary  to  fearch  for  any  natural  caufe  of  the  dif 
eafe  :  it  was  imm'-diately  attributed  to  fome  damon 
which  had  taken  poffelBon  of  the  body  of  the  patient, 


and  which  could  net  to  be  ejefted  but  by  charms  and  in-     Magic. 
cantations.  -  /^ 

Thefe  fuperftitious  notions,  which  had  fpread  from 
Egypt  over  all  the  eaft,  the  Jews  imbibed  during  their 
captivity  in  Babylon.  Hence  we  find  them  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Teftament  attributing  almolt  every 
difeafe  to  which  they  were  incident  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  devils  (fee  Possession").  Mmy  of  the  fame 
impious  fuperftitious  were  brought  from  Egypt  and 
Chaldea  by  Pythagoras,  and  tranfmitted  by  him  and  his 
followers  to  the  Platonllts  in  Greece.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  writers  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras.  Jamblicus, 
fpeaking  of  the  followers  of  that  philofopher,  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  they  cured  certain  dileafes  by  incantations; 
and  Porphyry  adds,  that  they  cured  difeafes  both  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  body  by  fongs  and  incantations. 
This  was  exaftly  the  praftice  of  the  Egyptian  prieils, 
who  %vere  all  fuppofed  to  keep  up  a  conllant  inter- 
coHrfe  with  dsemons,  and  to  have  the  power  of  con- 
trouling  them  by  magical  charnis  and  facred  fongs. 
Agreeably  to  this  pradice  of  his  mailers,  we  are  told 
that  Pythagoras  direfted  certain  dileafes  of  the  mind, 
doubtlefs  thofe  which  he  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
daemons,  to  be  cured  partly  by  incantaiiom,  partly  by 
magical  hijmns,    and   partly   by   ntiijic. — xm  t«?  4'I'X'^ 

fisv!riy./t. 

That  there  are  different  orders  of  created  fpirits, 
whether  called  daemons  or  angels,  whofe  powers  in- 
telleftual  and  atlive  greatly  furpafs  the  powers  of  man, 
reafon  makes  probable,  and  revelation  certain.  Now 
it  WIS  the  univerfal  belief  of  the  ancient  nations,  fays 
the  learned  Motheim  *,  and  elpecially  of  the  orientals,  *  See  his 
that  certain  founds  and  words,  for  the  moll  part  bar- ^''"'°°  ™ 
baraus,  vs-ere  highly  grateful,  and  that  others  "'ere  ^^"^'^°^'* 
equally  difagreeable,  to  thefe  fpirits.  Hence,  when  s^-flem. 
they  wifhed  to  render  a  daemon  prLpitious,  and  to  em- 
ploy him  on  any  particular  office,  the  magicians  cora- 
pofed  their  facred  fongs  of  the  words  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  when  it  was  their 
intention  to  drive  him  from  themfelves  or  others,  they 
fung  in  a  (train  which  they  fancied  a  daemon  could  not 
hear  but  with  horror.  From  the  fame  perfuafion  arofe 
the  cu'.lom  of  fufpcnding  from  the  neck  of  a  fick  per- 
fon, whofe  difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  be  intlifted  by  a 
daemon,  an  amulet,  fometimes  made  of  gold  and  fome- 
times of  parchment  on  which  was  written  one  or  more 
of  thofe  words  which  daemons  could  not  bear  either  to 
hear  or  to  fee  :  and  in  a  didadtic  poem  on  the  healing 
art  ftill  extant,  we  are  taught  by  Serenus  Santmoniciis, 
that  the  word  Abracadabra  is  nn  infallible  remedy 
for  a  femitertian  fever  or  ague ;  and  to  banilh  grief  of 
heart,  Marcellintis  thinks  nothing  more  etfeftual  than 
the  word  r,aji«yx«ir.  In  more  modern  times,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Agrippa,  the  words  ufed  by  thofe  in  com- 
paft  with  the  devil,  to  invoke  him,  and  to  fucceed  in 
what  they  undertake,  are.  Dies,  mles,  jefcjuet,  benedoe- 
fet,  d'jwoima,  enitemaus.  There  are  a  hundred  other 
formulas  of  words  compofed  at  pleafure,  or  gathered 
from  feveral  different  languages,  or  patched  from  the 
Hebrew  or  formed  in  imitation  of  it.  And  among 
the  primitive  Chriflians  there  was  a  fuperllitious  cu- 
ilom,  of  which  we  fufpefl  fome  remains  may  yet  be 
found  among  the  illiterate  vulgar  in  different  countries, 
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Magic,     of  fafteiiing  to  tlie  neck  of 

1 '  on  which  he  lay,   lor.ie  text  from  the  New  Tellanunt, 

'and  eipecially  the  tir't  cwo  or  three  verfes  of  the  goi'pel 
of  St  J  hn,  as  a  charm  undoubtedly  efficacious  to  banilh 
the  difcile. 

That  magicians  who  could  thus  cure  the  fick,  were 
likewile  beheved  to  have  the  power  of  inflifting  dil- 
eafe'!,  and  of  working  miracles,  by  means  of  their  fub- 
fervieiit  daraons',  r.epd  not  be  doubted.  Ancient  writ- 
ers of  good  credit  are  full  of  the  wonders  which  they 
perfonned.  We  (hall  mention  a  few-  of  thofe  which 
are  beft  attelied,  and  inquire  whether  they  might  not 
have  been  effeded  by  other  means  than  the  interpolition 
of  daemons. 

The  firrt  magicians  of  whom  we  read  are  thofe 
who  in  Egypt  oppofed  Mofes.  And  we  are  told,  that, 
when  Aaron  call  down  his  rod,  and  it  became  a  fer- 
pent,  they  alfo  did  the  like  with  their  enchantments  j 
•'  for  they  caft  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  be- 
came ferpents."  This  was  a  phenomenon  which,  it 
murt  be  confelTed,  had  a  very  miraculous  appearance  •, 
and  yet  there  feems  to  have  been  nothing  in  it  which 
might  not  have  been  effefted  by  llight  of  hand.  The 
Egyptian?,  and  perhaps  the  inhabitanxs  of  every  coun- 
try where  ferpents  abound,  have  the  art  of  depriving 
them  of  their  power  to  do  miichief,  fo  that  they  may 
be  handled  without  danger.  It  was  eafy  for  the  magi- 
cians, who  were  favoured  by  the  court,  to  pretend  that 
they  changed  their  rods  into  ferpents,  by  dexterouf- 
ly  fubflitating  one  of  thofe  animals  in  place  of  the  rod. 
In  like  manner  they  might  pretend  to  change  water 
into  blood,  and  to  produce  frogs  ;  for  if  Mofes  gave 
in  thefe  inllances,  as  we  know  he  did  in  others,  any 
previous  information  of  the  nature  of  the  miracles 
which  were  to  be  wrought,  the  magicians  might  eafi- 
ly  provide  themfelves  in  a  quantity  of  blood  and  num- 
ber of  frogs  fulTicient  to  anfwer  their  purpofe  of  de- 
ceiving the  people.  Beyond  this,  however,  their 
power  could  not  go.  It  flopped  where  that  of  all 
workers  in  legerdemain  muft  hav9  ftopt — at  the  failure 
of  proper  materials  to  work  with.  Egypt  abounds 
■with  ferpents  ;  blood  could  be  eaiily  procured  ;  and 
without  di-fficulty  they  might  have  frogs  from  the  ri- 
ver :  But  uhen  Mofes  produced  lice  from  the  duS  of 
the  ground,  the  magicians,  who  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  coUeft  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  animals, 
were  compelled  to  own  this  to  be  an  effect  of  divine 
agency. 

The  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Siul  at  Endor  is  the 
next  miracle,  feemingly  performed  by  the  power  of  ma- 
gic, which  we  (hall  confide:.  It  was  a  common  pre- 
tence of  magicians,  that  they  could  raife  up  ghofts 
from  below,  or  make  dead  perfons  appear  unto  them  to 
declare  future  events ;  and  the  manner  of  their  incanta- 
tion is  thus  defcribed  by  Horace  : 

I       Pallor  utrafque 

Fecerat  horrendas  afpecfu.      Scalppre  terram 
Unguibus,  et  pullam  divellere  niordicus  agnam 
CcEperunt :  cruor  in  folTam  confufus,  ut  inde 
Manes  elicerent,  animas  refponfa  daturas, 

"  With  ycllings  dire  they  fill'd  the  place, 
And  hideous  pale  was  cither's  face. 
Soon  with  their  nails  they  fcrap'd  the  ground, 
And  fill'd  a  magic  trench  profound 
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black  lamb's  thick-rtreaming  gore, 
Whofe  members  -.vith  their  teeth  they  tore  ;  '' 

That  they  might  charm  the  fprights  to  tell 
Some  curious  anecdotes  from  hell."  Fr.incis. 

Whether  the  witch  of  Endor  made  ufc  of  fuch  infer- 
nal charms  as  thefe,  the  facred  hiftorian  has  not  in- 
formed us;  but  Saul  addrelTed  her,  as  if  he  believed 
that  by  fome  form  of  incantation  llie  could  recal 
from  the  Hate  of  departed  fpirits  the  foul  of  the 
prophet  who  had  been  for  fome  time  dead.  In  the 
fubfcquent  apparition,  however,  which  was  produced, 
fome  have  thought  there  was  nothing  more  than  a 
trick,  by  which  a  cunning  woman  impofed  upon  Saul's 
credulity,  making  him  believe  that  fome  confidant  of 
her  own  was  the  gholt  of  Samuel.  But  had  that  been 
the  cafe,  (lie  would  undoubtedly  have  made  the  pretend- 
ed Sapiuel's  anlwer  as  pleafing  to  the  king  as  poITible, 
both  to  fave  her  own  life,  which  appears  from  the  con- 
text to  have  been  in  danger,  and  llkewife  to  have  pro- 
cured the  larger  reward.  She  would  never  have  told 
her  fovereign,  (lie  durlf  not  have  told  him,  that  he 
himfeif  Ihould  be  (hortly  (lain,  and  his  fons  wi;h  him  ; 
and  that  the  hoft  of  Ifrael  (Iwuld  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philiifines.  For  this  reafon  many  critics, 
both  Jewilh  and  Chriftian,  have  fuppoled  that  the  ap- 
parition was  really  a  dsemon  or  evil  angelj  by  whofe 
affiftance  the  woman  was  accuitomed  to  work  wonders, 
and  to  foretel  future  events.  But  it  is  furdy  very 
incredible,  that  one  of  the  apofiate  fpirits  of  hdl  lliould 
have  upbraided  Saul  for  apply mg  to  a  forccrefs,  or 
(liould  have  accolied  him  in  fuch  ivords  as  thefe :  "Why 
ha;l  thou  difquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  '.  Wherefore 
doft  thou  afk  of  me,  feeing  the  Lord  is  departed  from 
thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy  !  For  the  Lord  hath 
rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to 
thy  neighbour,  even  to  David.  Becaule  thou  obeyedil 
not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord  hath  done 
this  thing  to  thee  this  day."  It  is  to  be  obfcrved  far- 
t'»er,  that  what  was  here  denounced  againft  Saul  was 
really  prophetic,  and  that  the  event  anfwered  to  the 
prophecy  in  every  particular.  Now,  though  we  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  created  fpirits  of  penetration 
vailly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  moft  enlarged  human  un- 
derftanding  ;  yet  we  dare  maintain,  that  no  finite  intel- 
ligence could  by  its  own  mere  capacity  have  ever  found 
out  the  precife  time  of  the  two  armies  engaging,  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Philifiincs,  the  confequences  of  the 
viflory,  and  the  very  names  of  the  perlons  tliat  were 
to  fall  in  battle.  Saul  and  his  f)ns  were  indeed  men 
of  tried  bravery,  and  therefore  likely  to  expofe  them- 
felves to  the  grcateft  danger. :  but  after  the  Eienaces 
which  lie  received  fro.m  the  a))parllion,  he  would  have 
been  impelled,  one  (hoLjld  think,  by  common  prudcnct;, 
either  to  chicane  with  the  enemy,  or  to  reti:e  from 
the  field  without  expofing  himfeif,  his  fens,  and  the 
whole  army,  to  certain  and  inevitable  deilruflion  ;  and 
liis  afting  dlfterenlly,  with  the  confequenc;-s  of  his 
conduct,  were  events  which  no  limited  undtrilanding 
could  either  forefee  or  certainly  foretel.  If  to  thefe" 
circumfiances  we  add  the  fuddcnncfs  of  Samuel's  ap- 
pearance,  with  the  elTetl  which  it  liad  upon  the  for- 
ccrefs herfelf,  we  (hall  find  reafon  to  believe,  tliat  the 
apparition  was  that  of  no  evil  dtemon.  Tiiere  is  not, 
v.e  believe,  upon  record,  another  inftance  of  any  per- 
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fon's  pretending  to  raife  a  ghoft  from  below,  without 
'  previuully  ufing  fome  magical  rites  or  fome  form  of 
incantation.  As  nothing  of  that  kind  is  mentioned  in 
the  cafe  before  us,  it  is  probable  that  Samuel  appear- 
-ed  before  he  was  called.  It  is  lik^wife  evident  from 
the  narrat'vc,  that  the  apparition  was  not  what  the 
woman  expeded  ^  for  we  are  told,  that  "when  fhe 
law  Samuel,  (he  cried  out  for  fear."  And  when  the 
•kin^  exi  oried  her  not  to  be  afraid,  and  afked  what  flie 
faw,  "  the  woman  laid,  I  fee  gods  [e/o/iirrt)  afcending 
out  of  the  earth."  Nou-,  had  fhe  been  acculfomed  to 
do  luch  fe-ts,  and  knmvn  that  uhat  Ihe  faw  was  only 
her  fubfervient  daimon,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  fhe 
could  have  been  fo  frightened,  or  have  miftaken  her 
fau.iliar  for  elohim  in  any  fenfe  in  which  that  word  can 
be  taken.  We  are  therefore  ftrongly  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold  that  it  was  Samuel  him- 
felf  who  appeared  and  propheficd,  not  called  up  hy 
the  wretched  woman  or  her  da;mons,  but,  to  her  utttr 
confufion,  and  the  difgrace  ot  her  art,  fent  by  God 
to  rebuke  Saul's  madnefs  in  a  moll  atTeifling  am'  mor- 
tifying way,  and  to  deter  all  others  from  ever  ap- 
plying to  magicians  or  daemons  for  afliftance  when  re- 
fufcd  comfort  from  heaven.  For  though  this  hypo- 
thefis  may  to  a  fuperficial  thinker  feem  to  tranfgrefs 
the  rule  of  Horace — A'cc  deus  inlerfu,  &c. — which  is 
as  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  fcripture,  as  to 
the  introduftion  of  fupernatural  agency  in  human  com- 
pofitions  ;  yet  he  who  has  ftudied  the  theocratical  con- 
ftitution  of  llrael,  the  nature  of  the  office  which 
was  there  termed  regal,  and  by  ivhat  means  the  admi- 
iiilfration  was  in  emergencies  coudutteJ,  will  have  a 
different  opinion  ;  and  at  once  perceive  the  di'gnus  vin- 
dice  nodus. 

The  fudden  and  wonderful  deftruflion  of  the  army 
of  Brennus  the  Gaul,  has  likewife  been  attributed  to 
magic,  or,  what  in  this  inquiry  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing,  to  the  interpofition  of  evil  fpirits,  ivhom  tiie 
■priefls  of  Apollo  invoked  as  gods.  Thofe  barbarians 
had  made  an  inroad  into  Greece,  and  invelled  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  a  view  to  plunder  it  of  the 
facred  treafure.  Their  numbers  and  courage  over- 
powered all  oppofition  ;  and  they  were  juft  upon  the 
point  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  place,  when, 
Juftin  informs  us,  that,  to  encourage  the  befiegeJ,  the 
priells  and  prophetefs  "  advenilVe  deum  clamant ;  eum- 
fjue  fe  vidilTe  defilientem  in  templum  per  culminis  a- 
perta  fafligia.  Dum  omnes  opem  dei  fuppliciter  im- 
plorant,  juveneni  fupra  humanum  modum  iniignis 
pulchritudinis,  comitefque  ei  duas  armatas  virpines, 
ex  propinquis  duabus  Dian;c  Minervaeque  »dibus  oc- 
currilTc,  nee  oculis  tantum  ha;c  le  perfpe.xilTe  ;  audiife 
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ctiam  ftridorcm  arcus,  ac  (Irepitum  armorum :  pro-  M  jic 
inde  ne  cunflarentur,  diis  antelignaniv,  hulkm  cfedcre,  v~~ 
et  vi6lori;e  deorum  focios  fe  adjungcrc,"  furamis  obfe- 
crationibus  monebant.  Q^uibus  vocibus  incenli,  omnes 
certatim  in  prtelium  proliliunt.  Pra;lentiam  Dei  et  ipfi 
flatim  fcnfcre  :  nam  et  terrie  motu  portio  montiS 
abrupta  Gallorum  iliavit  exercitum,  ct  confertilhmi 
cunei  non  fine  vulneribus  holiium  diffipati  ruebant. 
Infecuta  deinde  tempcftas  efl,  qu*  grandiuc  et  frigorc 
faucios  e.K  vulneribus  abfumpfit  (a). 

This  was  unquellionably  an  extraordinary  event  : 
and  it  mufl  be  afcribed  either  to  the  immediate  inter- 
pofition of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  natural  means,  or 
to  tlie  agency  of  damons  :  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive. But  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  the  Supreme 
Being  ihould  have  miraculoully  interpofed  to  defend 
the  temple  of  a  pagan  divinity.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
fuppofe  that  an  earthquake,  produced  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  ihould  have  been  foreto'd  by  the 
priefts,  or  that  it  could  have  happened  fo  opportunely 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  treafure  from  the  hands 
of  fierce  barbarians.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  has  been 
faid,  rtm;iins,  but  either  to  allow  the  earthquake  to 
have  been  produced  by  evil  fpirits,  or  to  deny  tlie 
truth,  of  the  hlllorian's  relation.  But  the  catallrophe 
of  Brennus's  army  is  recorded  in  the  fame  manner  by 
fo  many  ancient  writt-rs  of  good  credit,  that  we  can- 
not call  in  quellion  their  veracity  ;  and  therefore,  be- 
ing unwilling  to  admit  the  agency  of  da:mons  into  this 
affair,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  fliow  by  what 
human  contrivance  it  might  have  been  effefted  ;  for  its 
arrival  at  fo  critical  a  junfture  will  not  eafily  faffer  us 
to  fuppofe  it  a  mere  natural  event. 

"  The  inclination  of  a  Pagan  prieft  (fays  Bilhop 
Warburton  f )  to  aflift  his  god  in  extremity,  will  1  "v^/;^;,. 
hardly  be  queilioned  ;  and  the  inclination  of  thofe  at 
Delphi  was  not  ill  feconded  by  their  public  manage- 
ment and  addrefs.  On  the  firll  rumour  of  Brennus's 
march  again!!  them,  they  iflucd  orders,  as  from  the 
oracle,  to  all  the  region  round,  forbidding  the  coun- 
try people  to  fecret  or  bear  away  their  wine  and  pro- 
vifions.  The  effefls  of  this  order  fucceeded  to  their 
expedlations.  The  half-llarved  barbarians  finding,  on 
their  arrival  in  Phocis,  fo  great  a  plenty  of  all  things, 
made  ihort  marches,  difperfed  themfelves  over  the 
country,  and  revelled  in  the  abundance  that  was  pro- 
vided for  them.  This  refpite  gave  time  to  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  god  'o  come  to  his  affillance.  Their 
advantages  of  fituaiir.n  likewife  fupported  the  meafures 
which  they  had  takr;.  for  a  vigorous  defence.  I'he 
town  and  temple  of  Dclpl.i  were  feated  on  a  bare  and 
cavernous  rock,  defended  on   all  fides   with   precipices 
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"  (a)  Called  aloud  that  the  god  had  arrived  :  That  they  had  feen  him  leap  into  the  temple  through  the  aper- 
ture in  the  roof:  That  whilll  they  were  all  humbly  imv>loripg  his  help,  a  youth  of  more  than  human  beauty, 
accompanied  by  two  virgins  in  armour,  had  run  to  their  alfiflance  from  the  neighbouring  temples  of  Diana  and 
Minerva  ;  and  that  they  had  not  only  beheld  thcfe  things  with  their  eyes,  but  had  alfo  heard  the  whizzing 
of  his  bow  and  the  clangor  of  his  arms.  They  therefore  earneflly  exhorted  the  befieged  not  to  neglefl  the 
heavenly  fignal,  but  to  fally  out  upon  their  enenriies,  and  partakf  with  the  divinities  of  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tory." With  thefe  words  the  foldiers  being  animated,  eagerly  rulhed  to  battle  :  and  were  themfelves  quickly 
fenfible  of  the  prefence  of  the  god  ;  for  part  of  the  rock  being  torn  a'vay  by  an  earthquake,  rolled  down  upon 
the  Giu's  ;  whiife  tl'ickeft  battalions  being  thus  thrown  into  confufion,  lied,  expofed  to  the  weapons  of  their 
.eoemies.     Soon  afterwards  a  tcmpeil  arofe,  which  by  cold  and  the  fall  ol  hailftoncs  cut  off  the  wounded. 
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Mafic-  infteaJ  of  n;>lis.  A  large  recefs  \vithiii  alTumed  the 
""^■■~^  form  of  a  theatre  ;  fo  that  the  Ihouts  of  foldiers,  and 
the  founds  of  military  ii.ftruments,  re-echoing  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  from  cavern  to  cavern,  increafed  the 
clamour  to  an  iniraenfe  degree  ;  which,  ss  the  hillo- 
rian  obfervcs,  could  not  but  have  great  effects  on  ig- 
norant and  barbarous  minds.  The  playing  off  thefe 
panic  terrois  was  not  indeed  of  itfelf  fulKcient  to  re- 
puife  and  dilTipate  an  hoft  of  fierce  and  hungry  invaders, 
but  it  cmbled  the  defenders  to  keep  them  at  bay  till 
a  mo»e  fclid  entertsinment  was  provided  for  them,  in 
the  expkfion  and  fall  of  that  portion  of  the  rock  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  army  lay  en-  - 
camped. 

"  Among  the  caverns  in  the  facred  rock,  there  was 
one  which,  from  an  intoxicating  quality  difcovered 
in  the  lleam  which  iffued  from  it,  was  rendered  very 
famous  1  y  being  fitted  to  the  recipient  of  the  prieftefs 
cf  Apollo  (b).  Now,  if  we  only  fuppofe  this,  or  any 
other  of  the  vapours  emitted  from  the  numerous  fif- 
fures,  to  be  endowed  with  that  undluous,  or  otherwife 
iiidammatory  quality,  which  modern  experlt-nce  fhows 
to  be  common  in  mines  and  fubterrancous  places,  we 
can  eafily  conceive  how  the  priells  of  the  temple 
might,  without  the  agency  of  dci^mons,  be  able  to 
work  the  wonders  which  hiilory  fpeaks  of  as  effected 
in  this  tranfadion.  For  the  throwing  down  a  lighted 
torch  or  two  into  a  chafm  whence  fuch  a  vapour 
iffued,  would  fet  the  whole  into  a  flame  ;  which  by 
fuddenly  rarefying  and  dilating  the  air,  would,  like 
fired  gunpowder,  blow  up  all  before  it.  That  the 
priefts,  the  guardians  of  the  rock,  could  be  lo;ig  ig- 
norant of  fuch  a  quality,  or  that  they  would  divulge 
it  when  difcovered,  cannot  be  fuppofed.  Strabo  re- 
lates, that  one  Onomarchus,  with  his  companions,  as 
they  were  attempting  by  night  to  dig  their  way 
through  to  rob  the  holy  treafury,  were  frightened 
from  their  work  by  the  violent  fliaking  of  the  rock  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  the  fime  phenomenon  had  defeated 
many  other  attempts  of  the  like  nature.  Now,  whe- 
ther the  tapers  which  Onomarchus  and  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  ufe  while  they  were  at  work,  inflamed 
the  vapour,  or  whether  the  priells  of  Apollo  heard 
them  at  it,  and  fet  fire  to  a  countermine,  it  is  certain 
a  quality  of  this  kind  would  always  (land  them  in  ftead. 
Such  then  (prefumes  the  learned  prelate)  was  the  expe- 
dient (c)  they  employed  to  dillodge  this  neft  of  hornets, 
which  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  their  facred  rock  ;  for 
the  ftorm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  the  natural  effect  of  the  violent  concuffions 
given  to  the  air  by  the  explofion  of  the  mine." 

Two  inltances  more  of  the  power  of  ancient  ma- 
gic   we  (hall    juft  mention,    not  becaufe  there  is  any 


thing  particular  or  important  in  the  faiEts,  but  btcaufe  Magic, 
lome  credit  feems  to  have  been  given  to  the  narration  '— — v"""* 
by  the  difcerning  Cudworlh.  PhiloJtratus,  in  his  life 
of  Apcllonius  Tyana;us,  informs  us  that  a  laughing 
ticmoniac  at  Athens  was  cured  by  that  magician,  who 
ejected  the  evil  fpirit  by  threats  and  menaces ;  and  the 
biographer  adds,  that  the  da;mon,  at  his  departure,  is 
faid  to  have  overturned  a  (la;ue  which  flood  before  the 
porch  wh>re  the  cure  was  performed.  'J'he  other  in- 
(lance  is  of  the  fame  magician  freeing  the  city  of 
Epliefus  from  the  plnt^iic,  by  ftoning  to  deatli  an  old 
ragged  beggar  whom  Apollo-  i.s  called  thc/>/(;^  .<'.  v\f\- 
wlio  appeared  to  b:  a  ditmin  Dy  his  changing  himlelf 
into  the  form  of  a  /Img^ed  c'og. 

That  fm:!!  tales  as  thefe  ihould  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  flightell  notice  by  the  incompaiable   au- 
thor of  the  Intelleclual  SyUem,  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
phenomcno-.i  in    the    hiitory  of   human    nature.     Tne 
whole   Itory  of  ApoUonms  Tyanaeus,    as  is  now  well 
known,  is  nothing  better  than  a  colleiiion  of  the  mofl 
extravagant  fables  *  :   but   were  the  narrative  fuch  as  *  Soe  F/v- 
that  credit  could  be  given  to  the    fads  here  related, ''"'"■'■'. 
there  appears  no  neceflity  in  eith.er  cafe  for  calling  in  '''^"■■'"'°'^' 
the  agency   of  evil  fplrits  by  the  power  of  magic. —  Hijlon  of 
The  Athenians  of  that  age  were  a  fuperftitious    peo-  P'hihjbphy, 
pie.     Apollonius  was    a  Ihre.vd  impoftor,   long  prac- *"''. ■'\^<'- 
tifed  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the  multitude.     For  [uchy!"  ' 
a  man  it  was  eafy  to  petfuade  a  friend  and  confidant  CuJ-worth'r 
to  ad  the  part   of  the  /aug fling  itimonlac ;  and   whhovA  hitelURucT 
much   difficulty  the   llatue   might  be  fo  undermined  as  l^Jl'i"- 
inevitably  to  tumble,   upon  a  violent   concuflion   being 
given  to  the   ground   at   the  time  of  the  departure   of 
the    pretended    demon.       If   lb,     this    feat    of    magic 
d.vindles  down  into  a  very  trifling   trick    performed  by 
means  both  Cmple  and  natural.     The  other  cafe  of  the 
poor  man    at    Ephefus',    who  was  floned  to  death,    is     • 
exadly  fimilar  to  that  of  thofe  innocent  women  in  our 
own  country,    whom    the  vulgar  in    the   lafl   century 
were  infligated  to  burn  for  the  fuppofed  crime  of  witch- 
craft.    We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  an  Ephefian 
mob  was  lei's  inflammable  or  credulous  than  a   Britilh 
mob,  or  that  Apollonius  played  his  part  with  lefs  fkill 
than  a  Chriltian  demonologiil  5    and  as    the  fplrits  of 
our  witches,    who  were  facrificed   to   folly   and    fana- 
ticifm,    were    often    fuppofed    to    migrate    fior.i    their 
dead  bodies  into  the  bodies  of  hares  or  cals  accidentally 
paffing  by,  fo  might    this    impollor    at   Ephefus    per- 
fuade  his    cruel    and    credulous  inllruments,    that    the 
fpirit  of  their  vidira  had  taken  poffefTion  of  the  body 
of  \}ne.  Jhagged  dog. 

Still  it  may  be  faid,    that  in  maqlc  and  divina''" 
events  have  been  produced  out  of  the  ordinary  cour 
of  nature ;    and  as    we  cannot    fuppofe   the    Supren 

Bein- 


(b)  "  In  hoc  rupis  anfradu,  media  ferme  monti;  altitudine,  planities  exigua  eft,  atque  in  ea  profundum  terra; 
foramen,  quod  in  oraculo  patet,  ex  quo  frigidus  fpiritus,  vi  quadam  velut  vento  in  fublime  txpulfus,  raentes  vatum 
in  vfcordiam  vertit,  imoletafque  dco  refponfa  confulentibus  dare  cogit."     Just.  lib.  24.  c.  10. 

(c)  The  learned  author,  by  arguments  too  tedious  to  be  here  enumerated,  confirms  the  reafoning  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  him  ;  and  likcvife  (hows  from  hiftory,  that  the  priells,  before  they  came  to  extremities  with  the  fa- 
cred rock,  had  entered  into  treaty  with  thofe  barbarians,  and  paid  them  a  large  tribute  to  decamp  and  quit  the 
country.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  probability  of  his  account  of  the  explofion  ;  for  nothing  but  the  abfolute  im- 
peffibility  of  getting  quit  of  their  beficgers  by  any  other  means,  could  have  induced  the  priells  to  hazard  an  (••  oeri- 
inent  h  big  with  dariger  to  themfelves  as  well  as  to  their  enemies. 
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Being  to  1-iave  countenanced  fuch  abon-.innble  praflices 
'  by  tbe  interpofuion  of  his  power,  we  muft  neceflarily 
attiif-ute  thore  eifefts  to  the  agency  of  demons,  or 
evil  fpirits.  Thus,  when  j^neas  conmltcd  tbe  Sibyl, 
the  ptjency  of  l!ie  infpiring  god  changed  her  whole  ap- 
pc£rar.ce  : 

"  Po^cere  fata 


Tempus,"  ait  :  "  Deus,  ecce,  Deus."  Cui  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  fubito  non  VTiltus,  non  color  unus, 
Non  comptte  manfere  comae  :  fed  peclus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument  ;  majorque  videri. 
Nee  mortale  fonans  :  afflata  ell  nuniine  quando    • 
Jam  propioie  Dci.^ 


. "  Aloud  (he  I 


"  This  is  the  time,  inquire  your  deflinies. 

He  comes,  behold,  a  god  I"  Thus  while  flie  faid, 

And  lliivering  at  the  facred  entry  ftaid, 

Her  colour  c'.iang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  fame ; 

And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  fp-rjt  came  ; 

Her  hair  ftood  up  ;  convulfive  rage  poiTefs'd 

Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heav'd  her  Inb'ring  brea 

Greater  than  human  kind  (he  feem'd  to  look. 

And  with  an  accent  mere  than  mortal  fpoke. 

Her  ftnri:ig  eyes  with  fparkiing  fury  roll. 

When  all  the  god  came  rufhing  on  her  foul." 

Drydek 


J(  Vulc  i«- 
cnni  Phar- 
/,//«,  lib.  vi 


In  anfu-er  to  this,  k  is  'to  be  obft:r%-ed,  that  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Cumre  was  an  iraraenfe  excava- 
tion in  a  folid  rock.  The  rock  was  probably  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  on  v.hich  the  temple  of  Delphi 
was  built,  full  of  filTures,  out  of  which  exhaled  per- 
petuallv  a  poifonous  kind  of  vapour.  Over  one  of 
thefe  fiflures  was  the  tripod  placed,  from  which  the 
priellefs  gave  the  oracle.  Now  we  learn  from  St 
Chryfoftom,  that  the  prieftefs  was  a  woman  :  Q^uoe 
in  tripodes  fedens  expanfa  malignura  fpiritum  per  interna 
imroilTum,  et  per  genitales  partes  fubeuntem  excipien^, 
ftirore  repleretur,  ipfaque  refokitis  crinibus  bacchare- 
tur,  ex  ore  fpumam  emittens,  et  fic  furoris  verba  loque- 
batur."  By  comparing  this  account  ivith  that  quot- 
ed above  from  Jullin,  which  is  confirmed  both  by 
Paufanius  and  by  Strabo,  it  is  evident,  that  what 
Chryfoftom  calls  mal.gnum  fpiritum  was  a  particular 
kind  of  vapour  blown  forcibly  through  the  filTure  of 
the  rock.  But  if  there  be  a  vapour  of  fuch  a  quality 
as,  if  received  per  paries  genilales,  ^vou!d  make  a  woman 
furious,  there  is  furely  no  neccflity  for  calling  into 
the  fcene  at  Cumse  the  agency  of  a  demon  or  evil  fpi- 
rit.  Bcfides,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all  my- 
ftical  and  magical  rites,  fuch  as  this  was,  both  the 
priells,  and  the  perfons  confulting  them,  prepared 
themftlvcs  by  particular  kinds  of  food,  and  fometimes, 
as  there  is  rea'on  to  believe,  by  human  facrifices  f,  for 
the  approach  of  the  god  or  demon  v.hofe  aid  they  in- 
voked. On  the  prefent  occafion,  we  knoiv  from  the 
poet  himfclf,  that  a  cake  was  ufed  which  was  compof- 
ed  of  poppy- feed  and  honey ;  and  Plutarch  fpeaks  of 
a  ■flirub  called  leucophyllus,  ufed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  myfterics  of  Hecate,  which  drives  men  into  a  kind 
of  frenzy,  and  makes  them  confefs  all  the  wickednefs . 
which  they  had  done  or  mtended.  This  being  the 
cafe,  the  illiifions  of  fancy  occafioned  by  poppy  will 
fufiiciently  account  for  the  change  of  the  fibyl's  ap- 
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peavance,  even  though  the  inhaled  vapour  ftiould  not  Magic. 
have  polTefled  that  efficacy  which  Chryfoftom  and  '~~V— 
Juftin  attribute  to  it.  Even  fome  forts  of  our  ordi- 
nary food  occafion  ftrange  dreams,  for  which  onions 
in  particular  are  remarkable.  E.xceflive  drunkennefs, 
as  is  well  knoivn,  produces  a  diforder  named  by  the 
bacchanalians  of  this  country  tke  blue  devils,  which 
confifts  of  an  immenfe  number  of  fpeftres,  accompa- 
nied with  extreme  horror  to  the  perfon  ivho  fees 
them.  From  thefe  fads,  which  cannot  be  denied 
there  muft  arife  a  (ufpicion,  that  by  ufing  very  unna- 
tural food,  fuch  as  human  blood,  the  vileft  of  infefls, 
ferpents,  and  medicated  cakes,  by  ihutting  themfelves 
up  in  foiitudes  and  caves,  and  by  devifing  every  me-  , 
thod  to  excite  horrid  and  dreadful  ideas  or  images  in 
the  fancy,  the  ancient  magicians  might  by  natural 
means  produce  every  phenomenon  which  they  attri- 
buted to  their  gods  or  demons.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
ancient  times  magic  was  ftudied  as  a  fcience.'  Now, 
as  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  every  one  who  ftudied  it 
intended  abfolutely  nothing,  or  that  all  who  believed 
in  it  were  wltc/ly  deceived  ;  what  can  we  infer,  but 
that  the  fcience  conlifted  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
drugs  which  produced  the  phantoms  in  the  imagina- 
tion, and  of  the  method  of  preparing  and  properly 
employing  them  for  that  purpofe  ?  The  celebrated 
Friar  Bacon  indeed,  as  far  back  as  the  13th  century, 
wrote  a  book  de  Nu/iitnle  Mag!,e :  but  though  we  fliould 
allow  that  this  book  proved  to  demonftration,  that  in 
his  time  no  fuch  thing  as  magic  exiftcd,  it  never  could 
prove  that  the  cafe  had  always  been  fo.  At  that 
time  almoft  all  the  fciences  were  loft  ;  and  why  not 
magic  as  well  as  others  ?  It  is  likewife  an  undoubted 
faft,  that  magic  at  all  times  prevailed  among  the  A- 
fiatics  and  Africans  more  than  among  the  Europeans. 
The  reafon  doubtlefs  was,  that  the  former  had  the  re- 
quifites  for  the  art  in  much  greater  perfefiion  than 
we.  Human  facrifices  were  frequent  among  them;  they 
had  the  moft  poifonous  ferpents,  and  the  greateft  va- 
riety of  vegetable  poil'ons,  together  with  that  power- 
ful narcotic  opium  ;  all  which  were  of  effential  ufe  in 
myftical  and  magic  rites.  They  had,  befides,  a  burn- 
ing fun,  frightful  deferts  and  foiitudes  ;  which,  toge- 
ther with  extreme  fafting,  were  all  called  in  to  their 
aftirtance,  and  were  fufficient  to  produce,  by  natural 
means,  the  moft  wonderful  phenomena  which  have  ever 
been  attributed  to  magical  incantations.  Even  in  our 
own  days,  we  have  tlie  teilimony  of  two  travellers, 
whom  we  cannot  fufpcd  to  be  either  liars  or  enthufi- 
affs,  that  both  the  Indians  and  Africans  perform  feats 
for  which  neither  they  nor  the  moft  enlightened  Eu- 
ropeans c.:k  account.  The  one  is  Mr  Grofe,  who  vi- 
fited  the  Eaft  Indies  about  the  year  1762;  and  the 
other  is  Mr  Bruce,  who  informs  us,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  pretend  to  hold 
a  communication  with  the  devil,  and  verify  their  afler- 
tions  in  fuch  a  manner  that  neither  he  nor  other  tra- 
vellers know  what  to  make  of  it  ;  but  it  does  not  from 
this  follow,  that  Mr  Bruce  believed  that  communica- 
tion to  be  real.  We  have  all  feen  one  of  the  moft  il- 
literate men  that  ever  affumcd  the  title  of  Dofior,  per- 
form feats  very  furprifing,  and  fuch  as  even  a  philo- 
fopher  would  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for,  if  he 
had  not  been  preWoufly  let  into  the  fccret  ;  and  yet  no 
man  fijppofes  that  Katterfclio  holds  any  communica- 
tion 
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Magic,     tion  whh  the  devil,    althouj;h  he  has  fometlmes    prc- 
^—^ tended  it  among  people  whole   minds  he  fuppofed  un- 
enlightened. 

Still  it  may  be  objefled,  that  we  have  a  vaft  num- 
ber oF  hillories  of  witches,  who  in  the  lall  century 
confeffed,  that  they  were  prcfent  with  the  devil  at  cer- 
tain meetings  ;  that  they  were  carried  through  the  air, 
and  faw  many  ftrange  teats  performed,  too  numerous 
and  too  ridiculous  to  be  here  mentioned.  The  bell 
anfwer  to  this  objection  feems  to  be  that  given  by  Dr 
«;ifa„fjv/-Ferriar  in  his  elYay  on  Popular  Illufions*.  "  Tile  fo- 
trr  Tranf-  lemn  meeting  of  witches  (fays  he)  is  fuppofed  to  be 
affiorij,  puj  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  numerous  confcllions  of 
^^  ■ '''  criminals,  who  have  defcribed  their  ceremonii.-s,  named 
the  times  and  places  of  their  meetings,  with  the  per- 
fons  prefer.t,  and  who  have  agreed  in  their  relations, 
though  feparately  delivered.  But  I  would  obferve, 
firll,  that  the  circumlfances  told  of  thofe  feftivals  are 
in  themfelves  ridiculous  and  incredible  ;  for  they  are 
reprefcnted  as  gloomy  and  horrible,  and  yet  with  a 
mixture  of  childilh  and  extravagant  fancies,  more  like- 
ly to  difguft  and  alienate  than  conciliate  the  minds 
of  their  gueils.  They  have  every  appearance  of  un- 
•eafy  dreams.  Sometimes  the  devil  and  his  lubjeCls 
Jot/  map  ;  fometimes  he  fireaches  to  them  ;  more  com- 
monly he  was  feen  in  the  form  of  a  black  goal,  fur- 
rounded  by  imps  in  a  thoufand  frightful  fhapes  ;  but 
none  of  thefe  forms  are  tiew,  they  nil  refemble  known 
quadrupeds  or  reptiles.  Secondly,  I  obferve,  that  there 
is  dijeft  proof  furniOied  even  by  demonologills,  that  all 
thofe  fuppofed  journeys  and  entertainments  were  no- 
thing more  than  dreams.  Perlbns  accufed  of  witch- 
craft have  been  repeatedly  watched  about  the  time 
they  had  fixed  for  their  meeting  :  they  have  been  feen 
to  anoint  themfelves  with  foporific  compofitions  ;  af- 
ter V.  hich  they  fell  into  profound  lleep  ;  and  on  awak- 
ing feveral  hours  afterwards,  they  have  related  their 
journey  through  the  air,  with  their  amufement  at  the 
feftival,  and  have  named  the  perfons  whom  they  faw 
there."  This  is  exaftly  conformable  to  the  pradlice 
of  the  ancient  magicians  and  diviners,  and  feems  to  be 
the  true  way  of  accounting,  as  well  for  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  magic,  as  for  that  extravagant  and 
lliameful  fuperftition  which  prevailed  fo  much  during 
part  of  the  laft  century,  and  by  which  fach  numbers 
of  innocent  men  and  women  were  cruelly  put  to 
death  (c).  We  may  indeed  be  affured,  that  the  devil 
has  it  not  in  his  power  to  reverfe  in  a  fingle  inftance 
the  laws  of  nature  without  a  divine  permilTion  ;  and 
we  can  conceive  but  one  occafion  (fee  PossKSSIos) 
on  which  fuch  permiflion  could  be  given  confillently 
with  the  wifdcra  and  the  goodnefs  of  God.  All  the 
tales,  therefore,  of  diabolical  agency  in  magic  and 
xvitchcraft  mull  undoubtedly  be  falfe  ;  for  a  power, 
which  the  devil  is  not  himfelf  at  libtrty  to  exert,  he 
cannot  communicate  to  a  human  creature.  Were  the 
cafe  otherwife ;  were  thofe  powers,  "  which  (according 
to  .Tohnfon)  only  the  controul  of  Omnipotence  re- 
firains  from  Inying  creation  walle,  futjfervient  to  the 
invocations  of  wicked  mortals;  vvere  thole  fyirits, — 
Vol.  XII.   Part  I. 
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of  wliich  the  leaft  could  wield 

The  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force  ^ 

Of  all  tlieir  regions," permitted  to  work  mi- 
racles, and  cither  to  inflift  or  to  remove  difcafts  nt  llic, 
defire  of  their  capricious  votaries,  hbw  comfortlefs  and 
^vretched  would  be  the  life  of  man  !  But  the  matter  has 
been  long  ago  determined  by  the  failure  of  Pharaoh's 
magicians ;  who,  though  by  legerdemain  they  imitated 
fome  of  the  miracles  of  Mofcs,  could  not  form  the  vilelt 
infeft,  or  ftand  before  the  difeafe  which  he  infliif^ed  up- 
on them  as  well  as  upon  others. 

The  revival  of  learning,  and  the  fuccefs  with  whicii 
the  laws  of  nature  have  been  invt-ftigated,  have  lonsj 
ago  banillsed  this  fpecies  of  magic  from  all  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe.  Among  ourfelvcs,  none 
but  perfons  grofsly  illiterate  pay  the  leafl  regard  to 
magical  charms  ;  nor  are  they  anywhere  abroad  more 
prevalent  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lnphr.d  and 
Iceland.  Thefe  people,  indeed,  pkce  an  abfolute 
confidence  in  the  effefts  of  certain  idle  words  and  ac- 
tions ;  and  ignorant  failors  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  deceived  by  their  aflertions  and  their  cere- 
monies. The  famous  magical  drum  of  the  Laplanders 
is  Hill  in  conllant  ufe  in  that  nation  ;  and  SchetTer,  in 
his  Hirtory  of  Lapland,  has  given  an  account  of  its 
Ifrufture. 

This  inflrument  is  made  of  beech,  pine,  or  fir,  fplit 
in  the  middle,  and  hollowed  on  the  fiat  fide  where  the 
drum  is  to  be  made.  The  hallow  is  of  an  oval  figure  ; 
and  is  covered  with  a  Ikin  clean  drelTed,  and  painted 
with  figures  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  (lars,  funs  and 
moons,  animals  and  plants,  and  even  countries,  lakes 
and  rivers  ;  and  of  later  days,  fince  the  preachino-  of 
Chrillianity  among  them,  the  a6ls  and  fufierings  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apolUes  are  often  added  among 
the  rell.  All  thefe  figures  are  feparated  by  lines  into 
three  regions  or  clufters. 

There  is,  befides  thefe  parts  of  the  drum,  an  inde.x 
and  a  hammer.  The  index  is  a  bundle  of  brafs  or  iron 
rings,  the  biggeS  of  which  has  a  hole  in  its  middle, 
and  the  fmaller  ones  are  hung  to  it.  The  hammer  or 
drumftick  is  made  of  the  horn  of  a  rein-deer  ;  and  with 
this  they  beat  the  drum  fo  as  to  mske  thefe  rings  move, 
they  being  laid  on  the  top  for  that  purpofc.  In  the 
motion  of  thefe  rings  about  the  pictures  figured  on  the 
drum,  they  fancy  to  themfelves  fome  prediction  in  re- 
gard to  the  things  they  inquire  about. 

What  they  principally  inquire  into  by  this  inflru- 
ment, are  three  things,  i.  What  facrifices  will  prove 
molt  acceptable  to  their  gods.  2.  What  fuccefs  they 
Ihall  have  in  their  feveral  occupations,  as  Imnting,  fifli- 
ing,  curing  of  difeafes,  and  the  like;  and,  3.  What  is 
doing  in  places  remote  from  them.  On  thefe  feveral 
occafions  they  ufe  feveral  peculiar  ceremonies,  and 
place  themfelves  in  various  odd  poflures  as  they  beat 
the  drum  ;  which  influences  the  rings  to  the  one  or 
the  other  fide,  and  to  come  nearer  to  the  one  or  the 
other  fet  of  figures.  And  when  they  have  done 
this,  they  have  a  method  of  calculating  a  difcovery, 
which  they  keep  as  a  great  fccrct,  but  which  feems 
Y  y  merely 


(c)  For  fome  farther  account  of  popular  illufions,  fee  Animal  MACVEint 
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inerely  t';ie  bufiiiefs  of  the  imagiuatton  in  the  diviner  or 
^  ma^^ician. 

Magic  Square,  a  fquare  figure,  formed  of  a  feries  of 
numbeis  in  mathematical  proportion  ;  fo  difpofcd  in  pa- 
rallel and  equal  ranks,  as  that  the  fums  of  each  row, 
taken  either  perpendicularly,  horizontally,  or  diagonal- 
ly, are  equal. 

Let  the  feveral  numbers  which  compofe  r.ny  fquare 
number  (forinflance,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Sec.  to  25  inclufive, 
the  fquare  number)  be  difpo'ed,  in  their  natural  order, 
after  each  other  in  a  fquare  figure  of  25  cells,  each  in 
its  eel! ;  if  now  you  change  the  order  ot  thefe  numbers, 
and  difpofe  them  in  the  cells  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
the  five  numbers  uhich  fill  a  horizontal  rank  of  cells, 
being  added  together,  (hall  make  the  fame  fum  with 
the  five  numbers  in  any  other  ranis  of  cells,  whether 
horizontal  or  vertical,  and  even  the  fame  number  with 
the  fii'e  in  each  of  the  two  diagonal  ranks:  this  dif- 
pofition  of  numbers  is  called  a  magic  fquare,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  former  difpefition,  which  is  called  a  natural 
fjiiare.     See  the.figures  follov,-ing  : 


Natural  Square. 

Magic  Square. 
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One  would-imagine  that  thefe  magic  fquares  had 
that  name  given  then,  in  regard  this  .property  of  all 
their  ranks,  which,  taken  anyway,  make  always  the 
fame  fum,  appeared  e:;tremely  furprifing,  efi)ecially  in 
certain  ignorant  ages,  when  mathematics  pafTed  for 
magic;  but  there-is  a  great  d«al  of  reafon  to  fufpeft, 
that  thefe  fquares  merited  their  name  ftill  farther,  by 
the  fuperlVitious  operations  they,  were  employed  in,  es 
the  confiruflion  of  talifmans,  &c.  for,  according  to 
the  childldi  philofophy  of  thofe  dp.ys,  which  attributed 
virtues  to  numbers,  what  virtues  might  not  be  eXpeft- 
-ed  from  numbers  fo  wonderful  >. 

Howevir,  V7hat  was  at  firll  the  vain  praftice  of  ma- 
kers of  talifmans  and  conjurors,  has  iince  become  the 
fubje£l  of  a  ferious  refearch  among  mathematicians  ; 
:iot  that  they  imagine  it  will  lead  them  to  any  thing 
of  folid  ufe  or  advantage  (magic  fquares  favour  tos 
much  of  their  original  to  be  of  much  ufe)  ;  but  only 
-as  it  is  3  kind  of  play,  where  the  difficulty  makes  the 
merit,  and  it  may  chance  to  produce  fome  new  views 
of  numbers,  which  mathematicians  will  not  lofe  the  oc- 
cafion  of. 

Eman.  Mofchopulus,  a  Gieek  author  of  no  great 
antiquity,  is  the  firft  that  appears  to  have-  ipoken  of 
magic  fquares :  and  by  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  there 
is  rcafon  to  imagine  he  did  not  look  on  them  merely 
as  a  mathematician.  However,  lie  has  left  us  fome 
rules  for  their  conllruiElion.  In  the  treatife  of  Cor. 
Agrippa,  fo  much  accufed  of  magic,  we  find  the  fquares 
of  feven  numbers,  -viz.  from  three  to  nine  inclulive, 
difpofcd  magically  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that 
thofe  fcven  numbers  were  preferred  to  all  the '  other 
vvithoul  fome  vciy  good  reafon  :  in  effeft,  it  is  becaufe 
their  fquares,  according  to  the  fyflem  of  Agrippa  and 
-his  followers,  are  planetary.     The  f'juare  of  3,  for  in- 
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llance,  belongs   to  Saturn  ;  that  of  4  to  Jupiter  ;   thst     Wagic 
.  of  5  to  Mars  ;  that  of  6  to  the  Sun  ;   that  of  7  to  Ve-    Sjuire. 
nus  J    that  of  8  to   Mercury  ;    and  that  of  9    to    the         ' 
Moon.     M.  Bachet    applied  himfelf   to  the    lludy  of 
magic  fquares,  on  the  hint  he  had  taken  from  the   pla- 
netary fquares  cf  Agrippa,  as  being  unacquainted  with 
the  work  of  Mofchopulus,  which  is  only  in  manufcript 
in  the  French  king's  library  ;  and,  without   the   afiill- 
ance  of  any  author,  he  found  out  a  new   method  for 
thofe   f  juares    whofe   root   is   uneven,   for  inftance  25, 
49,   &c.   but  he  could   not   make   any  thing  of  thofe 
whofe  root  is  even. 

After  hira  came  M.  Frenicle,  who  took  the  fame 
fubjeft  in  hand.  A  certain  great  algebraift  was  of 
opinion,  that  whereas  the  16  num.  lers  wliith  compofe 
the  Tquare  might  _be  difpofed  209,22789888000  differ- 
ent w^ays  in  a  natural  fquaie  (as  from  the  rules  of  com- 
bination it  is  certain  they  may),  they  could  not  be 
difpofed  in  a  magic  iquare  above  16  different  ways; 
but  M.  Frenicle  ihowed,  that,  they  might  be  thus  dif- 
pofed 878  diffiercnt  ivays:  whence  it  appears  how  much 
his  method  exceed.-  the  former,  which  only  yielded  the 
55th  part  of  magic  fquares  of  that  of  A].  Frenicle, 

To  this  inquiry  he  thought  fit  to  add  a  dilhculty 
that  had  not  yet  been  confidered  :  the  magic  fquare  of 
7,  for  inftance,  being  conftrutfed,  and  its  49  cells  fill. 
ed,  it  the  two  horizoatal  ranks  of  cells,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  two  vertical  ones,  the  molt  remote  from 
the  middle,  be  retrenched  ;  that  is,  if  the  whole  bor- 
der or  circumference  of  the  fquare  be  taken  away, 
there  will  remain  a  fquare  whole  root  \\\\\  he  5,  and 
which  will  only  confilt  of  2J  cells.  Now  it  is  not  at 
all  furprifnig  that  the  fquare  (hould  be  no  longer  ma- 
gical, becaufe  the  ranks  of  the  large  ones  were  not  in- 
tended to  make  the  fame  fum,  excepting  when  taken 
entire  with  all  the  feven  numbers  that  till  their  (c\en 
cells ;  fo  that  being  mutilated  each  of  two  cells,  and 
having  loft  two  of  their  numbers^  it  may  be  well  ex- 
peiSed,  that  their  remainders  will  not  any  longer  make 
the  fame  fuip.  But  M.  Frenicle  would  not  be  fatis-  - 
fied,  unlefs  when  the  circumference  or  border  of  the 
magic  fquare  was  taken  away,  and  even  any  circum- 
ferences at  pleafure,  or,  in  fine,  feveral  circumferences 
at  once,  the  remaining  fquare  was  ftill  magical :  which 
lart  condition,  no  doubt,  made  thefe  fquares  vaftly 
more  magical  than  ever.  .     '.         ,  ,.     ' 

Again,  He  inverted  that  condition,  and  required 
that  any  circumference  taken  at  pleafure,  or  even  fe- 
veral circumferences,  fliould  be  infeparable  from  the 
fquare  ;  that  is,' that  it  Ihould  ceafe  to  be  magical  when 
they  were  removed,  and  ytt  continue  magical  after  the 
removal  of  any  of  the  reft.  M.  Frenicle,  however, 
gives  no  general  demonftration  of  his  methods,  and 
frequently  feems  to  have  no  other  guide  but  chance. 
It  is  true,  his  book  was  not  publlQied  by  himfelf,  nor 
did  it  appear  till  after  his  death,  viz.  in  169^. 

In  1703,  M.  Polgnard,  canon  of  Bruliels,  publifli- 
ed  a  trtatife  of  fublime  magic  iquares.  Before  him 
there  had  been  no  magic  Iquares  made  but  for  ferieles 
of  natural  numbers  that  formed  a  fquare ;  but  M. 
Poignard  made  two  very  conCderable  improvements. 
I.  Inftead  of  taking  all  the  numbers  that  fill  a  f  juare, 
for  inftance  the  36  fucceflive  numbers,  which  would 
fill  all  the  cells  of  a  natural  fquare  whof--  fule  is  6,  he 
only  takes  as  mar.y  fucctllive  numbers  as  there  are  units 
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in  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  which,  in  tliis  cafe,  are  fi\  ; 
and  thefe  fix  numbers  alone  he  diipofcs  in  fuch  manner 

'  in  the  36  cells,  that  none  of  them  are  repeated  twice 
in  the  lame  rank,  whether  it  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or 
diagonal ;  whence  it  follow^,  that  all  the  ranks,  taken 
all  the  ways  poilible,  rtiull  always  make  the  fame  fum, 
which  M.  Pcignard  calls  repeated  progreiTion.  2.  In- 
ftead  of  being  confined  to  take  thefe  numbers  accord- 
ing to  the  feries  and  fucceffion  of  the  natural  numbers, 
that  is,  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion,  he  takes  them 
likewiie  in  a  geometrical  progrefllcn,  and  even  in  an 
harmonical  progreffion.  But  with  tliefe  two  lail  pro- 
greflions  the  magic  muit  nccefiarily  be  different  from 
what  it  was  :  in  the  fquares  filled  wth  numbers  in 
geometrical  progreflion,  it  confii's  in  thus,  that  the 
produifls  of  all  the  ranks  are  equnl ;  and  in  the  har- 
ir.onical  projreiTon,  the  numbers  of  all  the  ranks  con- 
tinually follow  that  progrcfi"ion  :  he  makes  fquares  of 
each  of  thefe  three  progreflions  repealed. 

This  book  of  M.  Poignard  gave  occafion  to  M.  de 
i:i  Hire  to  turn  his  thoughts  the  fame  way,  which  he 
did  with  fiicK  fr.ccefs,  that  he  fcems  to  have  well  nigh 
completed  the  theory  of  magic  fquares.  He  firft  con- 
fi(i?rs  uneven  fquares  :  all  his  predeceffois  on  the  lub- 
jecr  having  found  the  conllruflion  of  even  ones  by 
m- ch  the  moll  difficult;  for  which  reafon  M.  de  la 
Kire  referves  thofe  for  the  laft.  This  excefs  of  diili- 
cu'iv  may  arife  partly  from  hence,  that  the  numbers 
are  tiiken  in  arithmetical  progreflion.  Now  in  that 
progreflion,  if  the  number  of  terms  he  uneven,  that  in 
the  r.vHdIe  has  fome  properties,  which  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  ;  for  infl'ance,  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
teryrs  in  the  progreflion,  the  produiSl  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  terms. 

]\'I.  de  la  Hire  propofes  a  general""  method   for"  un- 

'  even  fquares,  which  has  fome  nmilitude  with  the  theo- 
ry of  compound  motions,  fo  ufeful  and  fertile  in  me- 
chanics. As  that  confills  in  decompounding  motions, 
and  refoU'ing  them  into  others  more  fimple  ;  fo  does 
Tvl.  de  la  Hire's  method  confiU  in  refolving  the  fquare 
that  is  to  be  conilrufted  into  two  fimple  and  primitive 
fquares.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  it  is  not  quite  fo 
eafy  to  conceive  thefe  two  fimple  and  primitive  Iquaies 
in  the  compound  or  per'eft  fquare,  as  in  an  oblique  mo- 
tion to  imagine  a  parallel  and  perpendicular  one. 

Suppofe  a  fquare  of  cells,  whofe  root  is  uneven,  for 
inftance  7";'and  that  its  49  cells  are  to  be  filled  magi- 
cally with  numbers,  for  inllance  the  fiifi  7  •,  M.  de  la 
Hire,  on  the  one  fide,  takes  the  firft  7  numbers,  be- 
ginning with  unity,  and  ending  with  the  root  7j 
and  on  the  other  7,  and  all  its  multiples  to  49,  e.\clu- 
fively  •,  and  as  thefe  only  make  fix  numbers,  he  adds  o, 
which  makes  this  an  arithmetical  progreflion  of  7 
terms  as  well  as  the  o'her  ;  o.  7.  14.  21.  28.  35.  42. 
This  done,  with  the  firft  progreflion  repeated,  he  fiils 
the  fiuare  of  the  root  magically  :  In  order  to  tliis, 
h:'  writes  in  the  firii  fwen  cells  of  tlie  firft  horizontal 
r.'nk  the  feveti  numbers  propofcd  in  what  order  he 
pleafes,  for  that  is  abfolnlely  indltTerent :  and  it  is 
proper  to  obfcrve  here,  that  thefe  fcven  numbers  may 
be  ranged  in  504a  different  manners  in  the  lame  rank. 
'J'he  Older  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  firft  hori- 
zontal rank,  be  it  what  it   will,  is  that  which  dstcr- 

mrr.es  their  order  in   all   the  reft.      For  the  fecrmd   ho- 

■ritontal    ratik,    he  places  in  its    firft    cell,    either    the 
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tiurd,  the  fourtli,  the  fifth,  or  the  fi.«h  nu.iiler,  from 
the  firft  number  of  the  firft  rank  ;  and  after  that  writes  > 
the  fix  others  in  order  as  they  fol!o»v.  For  the  third 
horizontal  rank,  he  obferves  the  fame  method  with  re- 
gard to  the  fecond  that  he  obferved  in  the  (econd  witli 
regard  to  the  firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  For  inftancc, 
fuppofe  the  firft  horizontal  r.-mlc  filled  with  the  fevea 
numbers  in  their  natural  order,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  ; 
the  fecond  horizontal  rank  may  either  commence  with 
3,  with  4,  with  5,  or  with  6  :  but  in  this  inftance  ic 
commences  with  3  ;  the  third  rank  therefore  mull  com- 
mence with  5,  the  fourth  with 
7,  the  fifth  with  2,  the  fi:.th 
with  4,  and  the  feventh  with  6. 
The  commencement  of  the  ranks 
which  follow  the  firft  b;ing  thus 
determined,  the  other  numbers, 
as  we  have  already  obferved, 
muft  he  written  down  in  the  or- 
der wherein  they  Hand  in  the 
firft,  going  on  to  5,  6,  and  7, 
and   returning   to  1,2,  &c.   till 

every  number  in  the  firft  rank  be  found  in  every  rank 
underneath,  according  to  the  order  arbitrarily  pitched 
upon  at  firft.  By  this  means  it  is  evident,  that  rio 
number  whatever  can  be  repeated  twice  in  the  fame 
rank;  and  by  confequence,  that  the  feven  lumbers  i, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  being  in  each  rank,  muft  of  neceflity 
make  the  iame  fum. 

It  appears,  from  this  example,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  numbers  in  the  firft  rank  being  chofen  at  plea- 
fure,  the  other  ranks  may  be  continued  in  four  differ- 
ent manners:  and  fiiice  the  firft  rank  may  have  5040 
different  arrangements,  there  are  no  lefs  than  30,160 
different  ".manners  of  conftrr.cling  the  m::gic  fjuaie  cf 
feven  nuaibers  repeated. 
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The  order  of  the  numbers  in  the  firft  rank  being  de- 
termined  ;  if  in  beginning  with  the  fecond  rank,  the 
fecond  number  2,  or  the  laft  number  7,  ftiould  be  pitch- 
ed upon  in  one  of  thefe  cafes,  and  repeated  ;  and  in 
the  other  cafe^  the  other  diagonal  would  be  falfe  un- 
lefs  the  number  repeated  feven  times  Ihculd  happen 
to  be  4  ;  for  four  times  feven  is  equal-  to  the  fum  of 
I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7:  and  in  general,  in  every  fquare 
confilfing  of  an  unequal  number  of  tfrms,  in  arithme- 
tical progreflion,  one  of  the  diagonals  would  be  falfc 
according  to  thofe  two  coaftruclions,  utilefs  the  term 
always  repeated  in  that  diagonal  were  the.  middle  term 
of  the  progreillon.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  necef- 
fary  to  tike  tlie  terms  in  an  arithmetical  progrelfioh ; 
for,  accordii.g  to  this  metiiod,  one  may  coiitlruil  a 
mai;ic  f<|U3re  of  any  numbers  at  pleafure,  whetliev 
they  be  according  to  any  certain  prngrcirion  or  not. 
If  tlicy  be  in  an  arithmetical  progrcirion,  it  will  be 
praptr,  out  of  the  general  method,  to  except  tlicTc 
Y  y  2  i^vo 
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two  cor.lliactiuns  whicli  prorluce  a  continual  repetition  have  hitlierto  formed  by  horizontal  rank-;,  one  miaht 
cf  the  faine  teim  in  one  of  the  two  diagonals,  and  on-  alio  form  them  by  vertical  ones;  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
ly  to  take   in   the  cafe  wherein  that   repetition  would      in  both. 

prevent   the   diagonal   from  being  jull ;  which  cafe  be-  All  we  have  hitherto  faid  regards  only  tlie  firil  pri 

ing   abfolutely  difregarded  when  we  computed  that  the  ^  mitive    fquare,    whofe    numbers, 


Square. 


f-juare  of  7  might  have  20,160  different  conftruftions, 
it  is  evident  that  by  taking  that  cafe  in,'  it  mull  have 
vallly  more. 

'lo  begin  the  fecond  rank  with  any  other  number 
befidcs  the  fecond  and  the  laft,  mull  not,  however,  be 
looked  en  as  an  univerfal  rule  :  it  holds  good  for  the 
fquare  of  7  ;  but  if  the  fquare  of  9,  for  inllance,  were 
to  be  conlirutled,  and  the  fojrth  figure  of  the»tirft 
horizontal  rank  were  pitched  on  for  the  firft  of  the 
fecond,  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  fifth  and 
eighth  horizontal  ranks  would  likewife  commence 
w.th  the  fame  number,  which  would  therefore  be  re- 
peated three  times  in  the  fame  vertical  rank,  and  oc- 
ca!ion  other  repetitions  in  all  the  relf.  The  general 
rule,  therefore,  mull  be  conceived  thus  :  Let  the 
number  in  the  firft  rank  pitched  on,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fecoiid,  have  fuch  an  exponent  of  its 
quota;  that  is,  let  the  order  of  its  place  be  fuch,  as  that 
if  an  unit  be  taken  from  it,  the  remainder  will  not  be 
anyjufl  quota  part  of  the  root  of  the  fquare;  that  is, 
cannot  divide  it  equally.      If,  for  example 


the    propofcd   ex- 
Hill  remains  the 


iple,  w^ere,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7: 
fecond  primitive,  whofe  num- 
bers are,  o,  7,  14,  21,  28,  35, 
42.  M.  de  la  Hire  proceeds 
in  the  fame  manner  here  as  in 
the  former  ;  and  this  may  like- 
wife  be  conllriifted  in  20,160 
different  manners,  as  contain- 
ing the  fame  number  of  terms 
with  the  firft.  Its  conflruClion 
being  made,  and  of  confequence 
all  its  ranks  making  the  fame 
funi,    it  is  evident,    that   if  we 

bring  the  two  into  one,  by  adding  together  the  num- 
bers of  the  two  correfponding  cells  of  the  two  fquares, 
that  is,  the  two  numbers  of  the  firft  of  each,  the  two 
numbers  of  the  fecond,  of  the  third,  &c.  and  difpofe 
them  in  the  49  correfponding  cells  of  a  tliird  fquare,  it 
will  likewiie  be  magical  in  regard  to  its  rank,  formed 
by  the  addition  of  equal  fums  to  equal  lams,  which  mull 
the  fquare      of  necellity  be  equal  among  therafelves.     All  that   re- 
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of  7,  the  third  number  of  the  firft  horizoi.tal  rank  be 
pitched  on  for  the  firft  of  the  fecond,  fuch  conftruc- 
tion  will  be  jull  ;  becaufe  the  exponent  of  the  place 
of  that  number,  viz.  3,  fubtrafting  1,  that  is,  2  can- 
not divide  7.     Thus  alio  might  the  fourth   number   of     the  progreffion  from  i  to  49,  but   alfo  that   this 


mains  m  doubt  is,  whether  or  no,  by  the  addition  of 
the  correfponding  cells  of  the  two  firft  fquares,  all  the 
cells  of  the  third  will  be  filled  in  fuch  manner,  as 
that    each    not  only  contains  one  of  the    numbers    of 


the  fame  firft  rank  b.?  chofen,  becaufe  4 — 1,  viz.  3, 
cannot  divide  7  ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  filth 
or  fixth  number  might  be  taken  :  but  in  the  fquare  of 
9,  the  fourth  number  of  the  firft  rank  mull  not  be  ta- 
ken, becaufe  4 — i,  viz.  3,  does  divide  9.  The  rea- 
fon of  this  rule  will  appear  very  evidently,  by  confi- 
dering  in  what  manner  the  returns  of  the  lame  num- 
bers do  or  do  not  happen,  taking  them  alwnys  in  the 
fame  manner  in  any  given  ieries.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  fewer  divifions  the  root  of  any  fquare 
to  be  conflrucled  has,  the  more  different  manners  of 
Conftrufting  it  there  are  ;  and  that  the  prime  numbers, 
i.e.  thofe  which  have  no  divifions,  as  5,  7,  II,  13, 
&c.  are  thofe  whofe  fquares  will  admit  of  the  moll  va- 


ber  be  different  from  any  ot   the  reft,   which  is  the  end 
and  defign  of  the  whole  operation. 

As  to  this  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  in  the  con- 
flrufticn  of  the  lecond  primitive  fquare  care  has  been 
taken,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fecond  horizontal 
rank,  to  obferve  an  order  with  regard  to  the  firft,  diffe- 
rent from  what  was  obferved  in  the  conftruclion  of 
the  firft  fquare  ;  for  inflance,  if 
the  fecond  rank  of  the  firft  fquare 
began  with  the  third  term  of  the 
firft  rank,  and  the  fecond  rank 
of  the  fecond  fquare  commence 
with  the  fourth  of  the  firft  rank, 
as  in  the  example  it  aflually 
does  ;  each  number  of  the  firft 
fquare   may  be   combined   once 
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riations  in  proportion  to  their  quantities. 

The  fquares  conftruded   according   to  this   method 
have    feme   particular    properties    not   required   in   the      and  only  once,  by  addition  with 

problem  ;   for  the   numbers   that  compofe  any  rank  pa-      all  the  numbers  of  the  fecond. 

rallel  to  one  of  the   two   diagonals,  are  ranged  in   the      And  as  the  numbers  of  the  firft 

fame  order  with  the  numbers  that  compofe   the  diago-     are  here  i,   2,  3,  4,   5,  6,   7,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond, 

nal  to  which  they  are 

rallel   to  a   dingonal 
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O,  7,  14,  21,  28,  35,  42;  by  combining  them  in  this 
manner  we  have  all  the  numbers  in  the  jirogrellion  from 
I  to  49,  without  having  any  of  them  repeated  ;  which 
is  the  pcrfedl  magic  fquare  propofed. 

The  necefilty  of  conftruiling  the  two  primitive 
fquares  in  a  different  manner  does  not  at  all  hinder  but 
that  each  of  the  20,160  conftruftions  of  the  one  may 
be  combined  with  all  the  20,160  conftrudlions  of  the 
other:  of  confequence,  therefore,  20,160  multiplied 
by  itfelf,  ivhich  makes  406,425,600,  is  the  number  of 
diagonal:  befides  that  their  funis  different  conftruClions  that  may  be  made  of  the  per- 
are  likewife  equal ;  fo  that  they  feft  iquare,  which  here  confifts  of  the  49  numbers  of 
are  magical  on  another  account,  the  natural  progreflTion.  Eut  as  we  have  already  ob- 
Inftead  of  the  fquares  which  we  fcrvcd,  that  a  primitive  fquare  of  fcven  numbers  re- 
peated 


■allel.  And  as  any  rank 
ft  neceffarily  be  Ihorter,  and 
Us  than  the  diagonal  itfelf,  by  adding 
to  it  the  correfpondent  parallel, 
which  has  the  number  of  cells 
by  which  the  other  falls  Qiort  of 
the  diagonal,  the  numbers  of 
thofe  two  parallels,  placed  as  it 
were  end  to  end,  ftill  follow  the 
fame    order  tvith   thofe    of  the 
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peated   may  have   above    20,160   fexeirtl  confiruotio  s, 
the  number  406,425.600  mud  come  valUy  (liort  cf  c\- 
'  preffing  all  the  poiliolc  conftrudions  of  a  pcrfcft  magic 
fquare  of  the  49  iirft  numbers. 

As  to  the  even  fquarcs,  he  conflrufls  them  like  the 
uneven  ones,  by  two  primitive  fquares  ;  but  the  ccn- 
ftruclion  of  primitive?  is  difltrcnt  in  general,  and  may 
be  fo  a  great  number  of  ways :  and  thofe  general  dif- 
ferences admit  of  a  great  number  of  particular  varia- 
tions, which  give  as  many  different  conftruftions  of 
the  fame  even  fquare.  It  fcarce  feems  poffihle  to  de- 
termine exactly,  either  how  many  general  differences 
there  may  be  between  the  conliruclion  of  the  primitive 
fquares  of  an  even  fquare  and  an  uneven  one,  nor  how 
many  particular  variations  each  genera!  difference  may 
admit  of;  and,  of  confequcnce,  we  are  ftill  far  from 
being  able  to  determine  the  number  of  diiYerent  con- 
rtruflions  of  all  thofe  that  may  be  made  by  the  primi- 
tive fquares. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  feems  to  have  carried 
this  curious  fpeculation  farther  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceffors  in  the  fame  way.  He  has  conlli-ufted  not  only 
a  magic  fquare  of  Iquarc^,  but  likewife  a  magic  circle 
of  circles,  of  whicli  we  ihall  givj  lome  account  for 
the  amufement  of  cur  readers.  The  magic  fquare  of 
fquares  is  formed  by  dividing  the  great  fquare,  as  in 
Plate  CCXCVIII.  The  great  fquare  is  divided  into 
2j6  fraall  fquares,  in  which  all  the  numbers  from  l 
to  256  are  placed  in  16  columns,  which  may  be  taken 
either  horizontally  or  vertically.  The  properties  are  as 
follow  : 

1.  The  fum  of  the  16  numbers  in  each  column,  ver- 
tical and  horizontal,  is  2056. 

2.  Every  half  column,  vertical  and  horizontal,  makes 
1028,  or  half  of  20j6. 

,3.  Half  a  diagonal  afcending  added  to  half  a  dia- 
gonal defcending,  makes  2056;  taking  thefe  half  dia- 
gonals from  the  ends  of  any  fide  of  the  fquare  to  the 
middle  thereof ;  and  fo  reckoning  them  either  upward 
or  downward,  or  fidewife  from  left  to  right  hand,  or 
from  right  to  left. 

4.  The  fame,  with  all  the  parallels  to  the  half  dia- 
gonals, as  many  as  can  be  drawn  in  the  great  fquare  ; 
for  any  two  of  them  being  directed  upward  and  down- 
ward, from  the  place  where  they  begin  to  that  where 
they  end,  their  fums  will  make  2056.  The  fame 
downward  and  upward  in  like  manner  :  or  all  the  fame 
if  taken  fidewife  to  the  middle,  and  back  to  the  fame 
fide  again.  iV.  B.  One  fet  of  thefe  half  diagonals  and 
their  parallels  is  drawn  in  the  fame  fquare  upward  and 
downward.  Another  fuch  fet  may  be  drawn  from 
any  of  the  other  three  fides. 

5.  The  four  corner  numbers  in  the  great  fquare, 
added  to  the  four  central  numbers  therein,  make  1028; 
equal  to  the  half  fum  of  any  vertical  or  horizontal  co- 
lumn which  contains  1 6  numbers ;  and  equal  to  half  a 
diagonal  or  its  parallel. 

6.  If  a  fquare  hole  (equal  in  breadth  to  four  of 
the  little  fquares)  be  cut  in  a  paper,  through  which 
any  of  the  16  little  .fquares  in  the  great  fquare  may  be 
fcen,  and  the   paper   be  laid  on  the  great  fquare,  tl.e 
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.um  01  all  tie  16  number  ,  leen  t'  ough  the  hole,  is  M^-: 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  16  numbers  in  any  horizontal  ^'!" 
or  vertical  colun?.n,  .viz.  to  20j6. 

The  magic  circle  of  clicles,  Plate  CCXCVIH.  is  com- 
pofcd  of  a  feries  of  numbers  from  12  to  75  incluiive,  di- 
vided into  eight  concentric  circular  fjjaces,  and  ranged  in 
eight  radii  of  number-,  with  the  number  1  2  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  which  number,  like  the  centre,  is  common  to  all 
thefe  circular  fpaccs,  and  to  all  the  ra  Hi. 

The  numbers  are  fo  placed,  that  the  fum  of  all  thofe 
in  either  of  the  concentric  circular  (paces  above  m  n- 
tioned,  together  with  the  central  number  12,  make  360; 
equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  circle. 

The  numbers  in  each  radius  aifo,  together  with  the 
central  numlicr  1  2,  make  juft  360. 

1  he  numbers  in  half  of  any  of  the  above  circular 
fpaccs,  taken  either  above  or  below  the  double  hori- 
zontal Ime,  with  half  the  central  number  1  2,  make 
I  So  ;  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  femicircle. 

If  any  four  adjoining  numbers  be  taken,  as  if  in  a 
fquare,  in  the  radial  divifions  of  thefe  circular  fpaces, 
the  fum  of  thefe,  with  half  the  central  number,  makes 
180. 

There  are,  moreover,  included,  four  fets  of  other 
circular  fpaces,  bounded  by  circles  which  are  eccentric 
w-iih  refped  to  the  common  centre  ;  each  of  thefe  fets 
coMaining  five  fpaces.  The  centres  of  the  circles 
whicl)  bound  them  are  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  fet 
whofe  centre  is  at  A  is  bounded  by  dotted  lines  ;  the 
fet  whofe  centre  is  at  C  is  bounded  by  lines  of  fliort 
unconnecled  flrokes  ;  and  the  fet  round  D  is  bounded 
by  lines  of  unconnefted  longer  ftrokes,  to  diliinguifh 
them  from  one  other.  In  drawing  this  figure  by 
hand,  the  f(  t  of  concentric  circles  fnould  be  drawn 
with  black  ink,  and  the  four  different  fets  of  eccentric 
circles  with  four  kinds  of  ink  of  different  colours  ;  as 
blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  for  diiiinguifiiing  them 
readily  from  one  another.  Thefe  fets  of  eccentric  cir- 
cular fpaccs  interfed  thofe  of  the  concentric,  and  each 
other  ;  and  yet  the  numbers  contained  in  each  of  the 
eccentric  fpaces,  taken  all  aroimd  through  any  of  the 
20  which  are  eccentric,  make  the  fame  fum  as  thole  in 
the  concentric,  namely  360,  when  the  central  number 
12  is  added.  Their  halves  alfo,  taken  above  or  below 
the  double  horizontal  line,  with  half  the  central  num- 
ber, make  180. 

Obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  numbers  but 
what  belongs  at  leaft  to  t'.vo  of  the  circular  fi)aces, 
fome  to  three,  fome  to  four,  forae  to  five  ;  and  yet  they 
are  all  fo  placed  as  never  to  break  the  required  number 
360  in  any  of  the  28  circular  fpaces  within  the  primi- 
tive circle. 

To  bring  thefe  matters  in  view,  all  the  numbers  as 
above  mentioned  are  taken  out,  and  placed  in  feparate 
columns  as  they  (land  around  both  the  concentric  and 
eccentric  circular  fpaces,  always  beginning  with  the 
outermoft  and  ending  with  the  innermoll  of  eacn  fet, 
and  alfo  the  numbers  as  they  Hand  in  the  eight  radii, 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  :  the  common 
central  number  12  being  placed  the  lowcft  in  each  co- 
lumn. 
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It,  now,  ive  take  any  four  numbers,  in  ■  .  1  , 
a  fquare  form,  either  from  N'  I.  or  N"  2,  '"^  i  7' 
(we  fi'.ppore  from  N^  i.)  as  in  the  margin, 
and  add  half  the  central  number  l  2  to  them, 
the  fum  will  be  1 8c  ;  equal  to  half  the  numbers  in  any 
circular,  fpace  taken  above  or  below  the  double  hori- 
zontal Ime,  and  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  fe- 
micircle.  Thus,  14,  72,  25,  63,  and  6,  make  i8d. 
Magic  Lantcrif.  See  Dioptrics,  art.  x. 
MAGICIAN,  one  who  praftifes  magic,  or  hath 
the  power  of  doing  wonderful  feats  by  the  agency  of 
fpirits. 

Among  the  eafteiTi  nations  it  feems  to  have  been 
formerly  common  for  the  princes  to  have  magicians' 
about  their  court  to  confer  with  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
calions.  And  concerning  th.efe  there  hath  been  much 
deputation  :  fome  fuppofing  that  their  power  was  on- 
ly feigned,  and  that  they  were  no  other  than  impoftors 
who  impofed  on  the  credulity  cf  their  fovereigns  ; 
while  others  have  thought  that  they  really  h.,d  fome 
unknown  connexion  or  correfpondence  with  evil  fpirits, 
and  could  by  their  means  accomplilh  what  otherwife 
would  have  been  impoffible  for  men.  See  the  article 
Magic. 

MAGINDANAO,  or  Mindanao.  See  Min- 
danao. 

MAGISTEHY,  an  old  'erm  in  chemiftry,  given  tc 
precipitates.  Thus,  magijlerij  and  precipitate  are  fyno- 
nyinous  ;  formerly /i/Ycz/j/toif  was  a  general  term,  and 
tnagijierij  applied  to  particular  precipitates,  fuch  as  the 
magiflery  of  bifmuth,  &c.  See  Bis.muth,  Chemistry 
ln?.ex. 

MAGISTRATE,  any  public  officer  to  whom  the 
executive  power  of  the  law  is  committed  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  ' 

MAGLIABECHI,  Antony,  a  perfon  of  great 
learning,  and  remarkable  for  an  amazing  memory,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1633.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  only  feven  years  old.  His  mother  had  him  taught 
grammar  and  drawing,  and  then  put  him  apprentice 
to  one  of  the  beft  goldfm'ths  in  Florence.  When  he 
^vas  about  16  years  old,  his  p  fflon  for  learning  began 
to  appear ;  and  he  laid  out  all  his  money  in  buy- 
ing books.  Becorriing  acquainted  with  Michael  Er- 
mini,  librarian  to  the  cardir>al  de  Medicis,  he  foon  per- 
feclcd  himfelf  by  his  afllllance  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  in  a  little  time  became  malkr  of  the  Hebren-. 
His  name  foon  became  famous  among  the  learned.  A 
prodigious  memory  was  his  dirtinguilhing  talent;  ar.d 
he  retained  not  only  the  fenfe  of  what  he  had  read, 
I  but 
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but  frequently  all   the  words  and  tli( 


fpelling.     It  is   faid   that   a 
of  the  force  of  his  memorv. 


■y  manner  ot 
gentleman,  to  make  trial 
lent  h.im   a  manurciipt  he 
"•as  going  to  print.     Some  time   after  it  was  returned, 
I— y-^-^  the  gentleman,    coming    to    him  wi.th    a    melancholy 
countenance^  pretef.ded  it  was  loft,  and   requeued  Ma- 
gliabechi  to  recolleit  what  lie  remembered   of  it ;  up- 
on which  he  wrote  the  whole,  wiiLout   miirmg  a  word. 
He  generally  fl^ut  himfelf  up  the  whole  day,  and  open- 
ed his  doors  in  the  evening  to  the  men   of  letters   who 
came  to  converfe  with  him.     His  attention  was   fo  ab- 
forbed   by  his  (iudies,    that  he  often  forgot   the  moft 
urgent   wants  of  nature.     Cofmo   111.  grand  duke  of 
Florence,  made  him  his  librarian  ;   but  he  flill   conti- 
nued negligent  in  his  drefs,  and  fmiple  in  his  manners. 
An  old  cloak  ferved  him  ior   e  morning  gown  in   the 
day  and  for  bed-clothes  at  night.      The  duke,  however, 
provided  for  him   a  commodious   apartment  in  his  pa- 
lace, which  he  was   with   difficulty  perfuaded   to  take 
pciTeffion  of;  but  which  he  quitted   four   months   after, 
and  returned  to  his  houfe.     He  wasremarkable  for  his 
extraordinary  modefty,    his    fincerity,    and    his  benefi- 
cence,   which   his    friends    often    experienced   in  thtir 
wants.     He  wa5  a  pstron  of  men  of  learning  ;  and  had 
the  highell  pleafure  in   affifling   them   wilij   bis  advice 
snd  information,  and   in   furnilhing   them    with   books 
and  manufcripts.     He  had  the  utmofl  averlion  at  any 
thing   that   looked  like   conllraint ;  and   therefore  tlie 
grand  duke  always  difpenfed  with   his   perfonal   attend- 
ance, and  fer.t  fcira  his  orders  in  writing.     Though  he 
lived  a  very  fedentary  life,  he  reached  the  Sill  year  of 
his  age  ;  and  died  in  the  midit  of  the   pub'iic   applaufe, 
after  enjoying,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  fuch 
sflluence  as  few  have  ever   procured   by  their  learning. 
By  his  will,  he  left  a  very  fine^  library  to  the  public, 
with  a  fund  for  its  fuppbrt. 

MAGLOIRE,  St,  a  native  of  Wales  in  Great 
Britain,  and  coufin  german  to  St  Sampfon  and  St  Mal- 
lo.  He  embraced  a  monaftic  life,  and  went  into  France, 
where  he  was  made  abbot  of  Dol,  and  after  that  a  pro- 
.inci.'il  bilhop  in  Britanny.  He  a''terwards  founded  a 
monadery  in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  where  he  died  on  the 
T4tb  of  Ocleber  575,  about  the  age  of  80.  His  re- 
-T-aii;s  were  tranfported  to  the  fuburb  of  St  Jaci-jues,, 
snd  depolited  in  a  monaflery  of  Benedi£lines,  which 
vas  ceded  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  in  1628.  It 
jS  now  the  feiniiiary  of  St  Magloire,  celebrated  on  ac- 
:ount  of  the  learned  men  whom  it  has  produced. — 
This  faint  cultivated  poetry  with, con Gderable  fuccefs : 
.he  hymn  which  is  fung  at  the  feaft  of  All  S.iints 
..as  compofed""  by  him  ;  de/o  qiios  eadem. gloria  confe- 
:ra:,  &c.  ■.  • 

M  •'  GNA  ASSISA  EUGESDA,  k  a  writ  anciently 
dircded  to  the  iheriff  for  fummoning  four  lawful 
Knights  before  the  juftices"^  of  affize,  in  order  to  choofe 
1 2  knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  to  pafs  upon 
the  great  aflize  between  fuch  a  perfon  plaintiff  and 
fuch  -^  one  de'euc'arR. 

Magka  Chorta.      See  Charta. 

MAGNANIMITY,  denotes  greatnefs  of  mind, 
particularly  in  cireumftance-s  of  trial  and  adverfity. — 
""''"  "/it  has  been  jullly  oi-ferved  of  it,  that  it  is  the  good 
fenfe  of  pride,  and  the  noblelt  way  of  acquiring  ap- 
plaufe.  It  renders  the  foul  fuperior  to  the  trouble, 
diforder,  and  emotion,  which  the  appearance  of  great 
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f     danger   might  c.\cite  ;  and  it  is   by  this  quality  that    Mag^ia- 
'      heroes    maintain    their    tranquillity,    and  preferve  the     r.imity. 
free   ufe  of  their  reafon,    in    the  moll    furprifing    and  "^'^ 

dreadful  accidents.  It  admires  the  fame  quality  in  its 
enemy  ;  and  fame,  glory,  conquefts,  detlre  of  opportu- 
nities to  pai\Ion  and  oblige  their  oppofers,  are  what 
glow  in  the  minds  of  the  brave.  Magnanimity  and 
courage  are  infcparable. 

1 .  1  he  inhabitants  of  Frivemum  being  fubdued  and 
taken  prifoners  after  a  revolt,  one  of  them  being  afc- 
cd  by  a  Roman  ienator,  who  was  for  putting  them  all 
to  death,  what  punilhmcot  he  and  his  fellow  captives 
deferved  ?  anfwered  with  great  intrepidity,  "  We  de- 
ferve  that  punilhment  which  is  due  to  men  who  are 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  think  theinfelves  worthy 
of  it."  Plautinus  perceiving  that  his  anfwer  exafpe- 
rated  foine  of  the  fenators,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
tiie  III  e.TcvIs  of  it,  by  putting  a  milder  queftion  to 
the  prifoner  :  How  would  you  behave  (fays  he)  if 
Rome  fhould  pardon  you  >"  "  Our  conduct  (replied 
the  generous  captive)  depends  upon  yovjrs.  If  the 
peace  you  grant  be  an  honourable  one,  you  may  de- 
pend on  a  ccnilantjfidelity  on  our  parts  :  if  the  terms 
of  It  be  hard  and  dllhonour.ible,  lay  no  ftrefs  on  our 
adference  to  you.''  Some  of  the  judges  conftrued 
thefe  words  zs  menaces ;  but  the  wifer  part  finding 
in  them  a  great  deal  of  magnanimity,  cried  out,  that 
a, nation  whofe  only  defire  was  liberty,  and  their  only- 
fear  that  of  lofing-lt,  wa?  worthy  to  become  Roman. 
Accordingly,  a  decree  pafTed  in  favour  of  the  prifon-  - 
crs,  and  Privernum  was  declared  a  municipium.  Thus 
the  bold  fincerity  of  one  man  faved  his  country,  and 
gained  k  the  privilege  of  being  incorporated  into  the 
Roman  llate. 

2.  Subrius  Flavius,  the-  Roman  tribune,  being  im- 
peached for  having  confpired  againft  ^he  life  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  not  only  owned  the  charge,  but  glori- 
ed in  it.  Upon  the  emperor's  afking  him  what  pro- 
vocation he  had  given  him  to  plot  his  death.  Be- 
caufe  J  abhorred  thee  (faid  Flavius),  though  there  was 
not  in  the  whole  army  one  more  zealoufly  attached  to 
thee  than  I,  fo  long  as  thou  diclit  merit  affection  ;  but 
1^ began  to  hate  thee  when  thou  became!:  the  murderer 
cf  thy  mother,  the  murderer  of.  thy  brother  and  wife, 
a  charioteer,  a  comedian,  an  incendiary,  and  i  tyrant." 
Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  whole  confpiracy  afforded  no- 
tliing  which  proved  fo  bitter  and  pungent  to  Nero  as 
this  reproach.  He  ordered  Fiavlus  to  be  immediately 
put  to  death,  which  he  fuffered  « ith  amazing  intrepidity. 
When  the  executioner  dcfircd  him  to  ftretch  out  his 
neck  valiantly,  "  I  wilh  (replied  he)  thou  mayelt  iirike 
as  valiantly."  '  ;j^  ' 

3.  When  the  Scythian  ambalTadors  waited  on  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  they  gazed  attentively  upon  him  for 
a  long  time  without  fpeuking  a  v.ord,  behig  very  pro- 
bably furpriftd,  as  they  formed  a  judgement  of  meu 
from  their  air  end  ftature,  to  find  that  his  did  not  an- 
fwer the  hi^h  idea  they  entertained  of  him  from  his. 
fame.  At  laft,  the  oldcll  of  the  ambaffadors  (accord- 
ing to  Q^.  Curtius)  addreffed  him  thus :  "  Had  the 
gcds  given  thee  a  body  proponionaUe  to  thy  ambition, 
the  whole  univtrfc  would  have  been  too  little  for  thee. 
With  one  hand  thou  would  it  touch  the  call,  and 
with  the  other  the  well  ;  and,  not  falisfied  with  this, 
thou  wouldil  fuUow  the  fim,  and  know  where  he  hides 

hi:nfelf 
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•I4!iRns.  liirafelf.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  we  ne- 
iHiriity.  yg^  |Vf  fQQj  jj,  (i,y  country.  May  rot  thofe  who  in- 
*  habit  woods  be  allowed  to  live,  without  knowing  who 
thou  art,  and  whence  thou  comeft  ?  We  will  neither 
command  over,  nor  fubmit  to,  any  man.  And  that 
thou  maycft  be  fenfible  what  kind  of  pec-Ae  the  Scy- 
thians are,  know,  that  we  received  from  heaven  as  a 
rich  prefent,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  ploughlhare,  a  dart,  a 
javelin,  and  a  cup.  Thefe  we  make  ufe  of,  both  with 
our  friends  and  againft  our  enemies.  To  our  friends 
we  give  corn,  which  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our 
oxen  ;  with  them  we  oiTer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our 
cup  •,  and  with  regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them 
at  a  dillance  with  our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with 
our  javelins.  But  thou,  who  boartelt  thy  cmning  to 
extirpate  robbers,  thou  thyfelf  art  the  greateft  robber 
upon  earth.  Thou  haft  plundered  all  nations  thou 
overcameft  ;  thou  haft  poffefled  thyfelf  of  Lydia,  in- 
vaded Syria,  Perlia,  and  Eaftriana  ;  thou  art  forming 
a  defign  to  march  as  far  as  India ;  and  now  thou  com- 
eft  hither  to  feize  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  The  great 
poffelTions  thou  haft,  only  make  thee  covet  more  eager- 
ly what  thou  haft  not.  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  oughtcft 
to  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  deprive  them  of  their 
pofleffions.  If  thou  art  a  mere  man,  retleifl  always  on 
what  thou  art.  They  whom  thou  fhalt  not  moleft  will 
be  thy  true  friends,  the  ftrongeft  friendlhips  being  con- 
trafled  between  equals  ;  and  they  are  efteemed  equals 
who  have  not  tried  their  ftrength  againft  each  other  •, 
but  do  not  imagine  that  thofe  whom  thou  conquereft 
can  love  thee." 
Rapin's  4.  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  having  invefted  the 

Hijl.  ann.     callle  of  Chalus,   was  ftiot  in  the  ftioulder  with  an  ar- 
"99-  row  ;  an  unfkilful  furgeon  endeavouring  to  extract   the 

\veapon,  mangled  the  flefti  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a 
gangrene  enfued.  The  caftle  being  taken,  and  per- 
ceiving he  ihould  not  live,  he  ordered  Bertram  de 
Gourdon,  who  had  fliot  the  arrow,  to  be  brought  in- 
to his  prelence.  Bertram  being  come,  "^What  harm 
(faid  the  king)  did  I  ever  do  thee,  that  thou 
fliouldft  kill  me  ?"  The  other  replied  with  great  mag- 
nanimity and  courage,  "  You  killed  with  your  own 
hand  my  father  aiid  two  of  my  brothers,  and  you 
likewife  defigned  to  have  killed  me.  You  may  now 
fatiate  your  revenge.  I  fhould  cheerfully  fu3er  all 
the  torments  that  can  be  inflicted,  were  I  fure  of  hav- 
ing delivered  the  world  of  a  tyrant  who  filled  it  with 
blood  and  carnage."  This  bold  and  fpirited  anfwer 
ftruck  Richard  with  remorfe.  He  orden^d  the  pri- 
foner  to  be  prefented  with  one  hundred  Ihillings,  and 
^  let    at    liberty :    but   Maccardec,     one    of    the    king's 

friends,  like  a  true  ruffian,  ordered   him  to  be  ftaycd 
alive. 

5.  The  following  modern  inftance  is  extrafted 
from  a  French  work  entitled,  Eco/e  hijlorique  et  mo- 
rale du foldol,  &c.  A  mine,  underneath  one  of  the 
outworks  of  a  citadel,  was  iiitrufted  to  the  charge  of 
a  ferjeant  and  a  few  foldiers  of  the  Piedmontefe 
guards.  Several  companies  of  the  enemy's  troops  had 
made  themlelvcs  mailers  of  this  work ;  and  the  lofs  of 
die  place  would  probably  foon  have  followed  had  they 
maintained  their  poft  in  it.  The  mine  was  charged, 
and  a  hnglc  fpark  would  blow  them  all  into  the  air. 
Tl;e  ferjennt,  with  the  greateft  coolnefs,  ordered  the 
faldiers  to  retire,   deliring  them  to  requeft  the   king  to 
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take  care   of  his  wife   and    children ;   ftruck   fire,   fet    ■ 
a   match  to  the   train,    and   facrificed   himfelf  for -his 
country.  c 

MAGNESA,  or  Magnesia,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  or  a  diftrifl  of  Theflaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pe- 
lius,  called  by  Philip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the 
three  keys  of  Greece,  (Paufanias.) 

MAGNESIA,  or  Magnesia  alba,  in  Chemi/inj, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  earth.     See  Chemistry  Index. 

Black  MjiGNEsiA.  See  Manganese,  '  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy  Index. 

Magnesia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  maritime 
diflrift  of  Theflaly,  lying  between  the  fouth  part  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicas  and  the  Pegafacus  to  the  fouth,  and 
to  the  call  of  the  Pelafgiotis.  Magnetes,  the  people. 
Magnejius  and  Magne£\is,  the  epithet  ;  (Horace). 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Aiia  Minor  en  the  Mean- 
der, about  1 5  miles  from  Ephefus.  Themiftocles  died 
there  :  it  was  one  of  the  three  towns  given  him  by 
Artaxerxes,  with  thefe  words,  "  to  furnilh  his  table 
with  bread."  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for  a  battle  which 
was  fought  there,  190  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 
The  forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men  ac- 
cording to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000  horfe 
according  to  Livy,  which  has  been  exaggerated  by 
Florus  to  300,000  men  ;  the  Roman  army  ccnfifted 
of  about  28,000  or  30,000  men,  2CO0  of  whom  were 
employed  in  guarding  the  camp.  The  Syrians  loft 
50,000  foot  and  4000  horfe  •■,  and  the  Romans  only 
300  killed,  with  25  horfe.  It  was  founded  by  a  co- 
lony fiom  Magnelia  in  ThelTaly  ;  and  u-as  commonly 
called  Magnefia  ad  Mceandnim,  to  diftinguifti  it  from 
another  called  Magnejia  ad  Sipylum  in  Lydia  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sipylus. 

MyiGNBsiA  ad  Sipylum,  anciently  Tantalis,  the  refi- 
dence  of  Tantalus,  and  capital  of  Ma:onia,  where  now 
ftands  the  lake  Sale.  A  town  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sipylus,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Hermus  ;  adjud- 
ged free  under  the  Roman?.  It  was  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

MAGNET  (Magr.es)  the  Loadstone  :  a  fpecies 
of  iron  ore.  See  Magketism,  and  Mineralogy 
Index. 

The  magnet  is  alfo  called  Lapis  Heracleus,  from 
Heraclea,  a  city  of  Magnefia,  a  port  of  the  ancient 
Lydia,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  found,  and 
from  which  it  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its 
name.  Though  others  derive  the  word  from  a  ihep- 
herd  named  Magnes,  who  firft  difcovered  it  with  the 
iron  of  his  crook  on  Mount  Ida.  It  is  alfo  called 
Lap's  Nautuiis,  from  its  ule  in  navigation  ;  and  Jide- 
riles,   from  its  attrafling  iron,  which   the  Greeks  call 

'1  he  ancients  reckoned  five  kinds  of  magnets,  differ- 
ent in  colour  and  virtue  ;  the  Ethiopic,  Magnefian, 
Bo-'Otic,  Alexandrian,  and  Natolian.  They  alio  took 
it  to  be  male  and  female  :  but  the  chief  ule  they  made 
of  it  was  in  medicine  ;  efpecially  for  the  cure  of  burns 
and  delluxions  on  the  eyes. — The  moderns,  more  for- 
tunate in  its  application,  employ  it  to  conduiS  them  in 
their  voyages.     See  Navigaiion. 

The  moft  diftinguiihing  properties  of  the  magnet  are. 
That  it  attrafls  iron,  and  th;tt  it  points  to  the  poles  of 
the  world  ;  and  in  otl.er  circumilajices  alfo  dips  or  in- 
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clines  to  a  point  beneath  the  horizon,  direftly  under  the 
'  pole  ;  and  that  it  communicates  thefe  properties,  by 
touch,  to  iron.  On  which  foundation  are  built  the  ma- 
riner's needles,  both  horizontal  and  inclinatory. 

AttraBwe  Power  of  the  Magsut  was  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  and  is  mentioned  even  by  Plato  and  Euri- 
pides, n-ho  call  it  the  Herculean Jlone,  bccaufe  it  com- 
mands iron,  which  fubducs  every  thing  clfe  :  but  the 
knowledge  of  its  direflive  power,  whereby  it  dilpofes 
its  poles  along  the  meridian  of  every  place,  and  occa- 
fions  needles,  pieces  of  iron,  &c.  touched  with  It,  to 
point  nearly  north  and  fouth,  is  of  a  much  later  date  ; 
though  the  exaft  time  of  its  difcovery,  and  the  difco- 
verer  himfelf,  are  yet  in  the  dark.  The  firft  mention  we 
have  of  it  is  in  i  260,  when  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian 
is  faid  by  fome  to  have  introduced  the  mariner's  compafs ; 
though  not  as  an  invention  of  liis  own,  but  as  derived 
from  the  Chinefe,  who  are  faid  to  have  had  the  ufe  of 
it  long  before  ;  though  fome  imagine  that  the  Chinefe 
rather  borrowed  it  from  the  Europeans. 

Flavio  de  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  who  lived  in  the  13th 
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century,  is  the  perfon  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  the  bert 
title  to  the  difcovery  ;  and  yet  Sir  G.  Wheeler  men- 
tions, that  he  had  feen  a  book  of  allronomy  much  old-  i 
er,  which  fuppofed  the  ufe  of  the  needle  ;  though 
not  as  applied  to  the  ufcs  of  navigation,  but  of  aftro- 
nomy.  And  in  Guyot  de  Provins.  an  old  French 
poet,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1180,  there  is  ex- 
prefs  mention  made  of  the  loadllone  and  the  com- 
pafs, and  their  ufe  in  navigation  obliquely  hinted  at. 

The  Variation  of  the  A'hassT,  or  its  declination 
from  the  pole,  was  fird  diicovered  by  Seb.  Cabot,  a 
Venetian,  in  1 500;  and  the  variation  of  that  varia- 
tion, by  Mr  Gellibrand,  an  Englilhman,  about  the 
year  1625.     See  Variatiok. 

Laltly,  The  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle,  when 
at  liberty  to  play  vertically,  to  a  point  beneath  the  ho- 
rizon, was  firft  difcovered  by  another  of  our  country- 
men, Mr  R.  Norman,  about  the  year  1576.  Seethe 
article  Dipfiin^  S^efdle. 

MAGNETICAL  NEJiDLK.  See  Needle,  Magneii- 
cal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

General  Principles. 

General  i-    TF  the   mineral   body  called   tnagnet   or  loadflone  (an 
dea  of  mag-  -•■  ore  of  iron  which  will  be  defcribed  under  MlXERALO- 
Betiiin.         GY)is  brought  within  a  moderate  diflance  from  a  piece 
of  iron  or  Heel,  or  other  ferruginous  body,  fuch  as  a  imall 
key,  a  fewing  needle,  or  the  like,  the  ferruginous  body 
will  approach   the   magnet  j  and  if  no  obftacle  inter- 
vene, will  come  in   contaft  with  it,  and  the  two  bodies 
•will  adhere   together,  fo  as  to   require  an  evident  force 
^  to  feparate  them  from  each  other. 

Magnetic  -Again,  if  a  magnet   be   freely  balanced,   fo   that   it 

polarity  or    be  left  at  liberty  to  aflurae  any  direftion,   as  if  be   fuf- 
iireflive      pended  by  a  thread,  or  made  to   float  on  the  furface  of 
power.         -vvater  by  placing  it  on  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood,   it  will 
foon   fettle   itfelf  in    one  particular  direction,  fo   as   to 
turn  one  part  of  its  furface  towards  the  northern    point 
of  the  horizon,  and  the  oppofite  part  of  courfe  towards 
the  fouthern    point.     Thefe  two  parts  of  the  furface   of 
the  magnet   are  called   its   north  and  fouth  poles  ;  this 
property  of  the  magnet,  of  alTuming  this  particular  di- 
reftion,  is   called   \Xs  polarity,  or   its  iiireciive  power  i 
and  when  a  magnet  is  placed  fo  as  to  arrange  itfelf  In 
J  fuch  a  direftion,  it  is  faid  to  traverfe. 

Declination  The  direction  in  which  a  fulpended  magnet  finally 
of  the  mag- fettles  Is  called  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  it  is  di.Ter- 
"'■  ent  in  d^ifi  rent  places,  and  at  different  times.     It  is  ge- 

nerally, however,  very  different  from  t!ie  real  meritiian 
line,  fo  that  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  declines  a  little 
to  the  eaft  or  weft,  and  the  fouth  pole  to  the  weft  or 
eaft.  The  difference  of  the  magnetic  Irom  the  aftroiio- 
mlcal  meridian,  is  called  the  d'clina:ini,  or  variation  of 
the  magnet  ;  and  the  declination  is  faid  to  be  eaft  or 
weft,  according  as  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  verges 
to  the  one  or  the  other  ot  the'ie  points. 

If  an  oblong   magnet  be  fufpcnded  on  a  pivot  by  its 
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centre  of  gravity,  it  does  not  fettle  In  a  perfectly  hori- Dipping  of 
zontal  pofition,  but  one  of  its  poles  is  depreffed  below '''^'"*g"^*' 
the  horizontal  line,  and  the  other  elevated  as  far  above 
it,  making  an  angle  with  the  horizon  that  is  alfo  dif- 
ferent on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  fur.%ce.  This 
depreffion  of  one  of  the  poles  is  called  the  dipping  of 
the  magnet. 

If  two  magnets  that  are  each  freely  fufpended,  be  5 
brought  within  a  moderate  diliance  from  each  other,  fo 
that  the  north  pole  of  the  <yi\e  is  oppofed  to  the  fouth 
pole  of  the  other,  they  will  aitrrift  each  other;  and  if 
no  obftacle  intervene,  will  rufti  together  :  but  if  the 
two  north  poles,  or  the  two  fouth  poles,  be  mutually 
oppofed,  the  magnets  will  repel  each  other. 

Such  are  the  leading  properties  of  what  is  called  the  6 
natural  magnet ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  as 
we  ftiall  fee  hereaher,  any  piece  of  iron  or  fteel  mav, 
by  being  rubbed  with  a  natural  magnet,  or  by  fome 
other  proceffss  to  be  afterwards  explained,  be  made  to 
acquire  the  fame  properties,  and  thus  in  every  ufcful 
refpciSl  ferve  the  fame  purpules  as  the  natural  magnet. 
Thtfe  pieces  of  iron  or  fteel  thus  magnetifed,  are  called 
artifcial  magnets;  and  when  they  are  of  a  flender, 
oblong  torm,  they  are  termed  magnetic  needles.  When 
afterwards  we  fpeak  of  the  polarity,  the  declination,  or 
the  dipping  of  the  magnetic  needle,  we  would  be  un- 
derftood  as  alluding  to  thefe  (lender,  oblong,  artificial 
magnets. 

A  ftraight  line  joining  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  is  .<>■// and 
called  its  axis,  and  a  line  drawn  tranfverfely  on  the  fur- '/"-"ror  of 
face  of  the  magnet,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  called^  majnet. 
the  equator. 

The    properties   of    natural    and    artificial   magnets  M.^netic 
above  enumerated,  are  attributed  to  the  agency  of  fome  ,rjwcr. 
unknown   force  or  power,  cither   inherent  in  the   mag- 
net, or  imparted  to  it   by  the   proceffes   to  which  it   is 
fubjeilrd.     Tliis   force  is   fometIm"s  called    magnetifm, 
but  we  ftiall  for  the  prc'Vnt  denominate  it  the  magnetic 
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fiowcr,  re flriclin'  the  term  magiietifm  to  the  fcience 
that  illuil  rates  and  attempts  to  eKplain  the  pheno- 
mena. 

The  mod  important  property  of  the  magnet  is  its  po- 
,  larity,  as  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  the  mariner  is  ena- 
bled'to  find  his  way  along  the  tracklefs  ocean,  uliere, 
before  the  difcovcry  of  this  important  property,  he  had 
r.o  other  guide  but  the  liars,  and  could  therefore  fel- 
dom  venture  far  from  the  coaft.  It  is  by  this  proper- 
ty too,  that  the  miner  is  enabled  to  purfue  a  direfl 
coi^fe  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  the  traveller 
direct  his  fieps  through  immenfe  foretls,  or  over  fandy 
ceferts.  The  iifes  of  the  magnet  are  therefore  obWous 
and  important,  and  the  fcience  which  places  thefe  iifcs 
in  the  bell  point  of  view,  and  thus  enables  us  to  turn 
them  to  the  greateft  advantage,  is  well  deferving  our 
attention.  JVIany  of  the  fafls  to  be  related  under  this 
article  are  highly  curious,  and  form  a  pleafing  addition 
to  thofe  fcicntific  amufements  which  are  fo  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  attention  of  beginners  in  the  fiudy 
of  experimental  philofophy. 

It  is  unncceflary  for  us  to  attempt  giving  here  a  hif- 
tory  of  the  origin  and  progrefsof  our  knowledge  in  mag- 
netifni.  To  a  general  reader,  it  would  be  uninteref- 
ting,  and  to  fuch  as  are  better  informed,  fuperfluous. 
We  Ihall  only  mention  the  moft  important  works  that 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjeS. 

Few  treatifes  exprefsly  on  magnetifm  have  appeared 
in  this  country.  In  the  year  1600,  Dr  Gilbert,  a  phy- 
fician  of  Colchefter,  and  the  friend  of  Lord  Bacon, 
publilhed  an  excellent  work  De-  Magnete  ct  Corporilus 
Magnelicis,  which  is  rtill  perhaps  the  moft  v.iluable 
that  we  poffefs.  Mr  Cavallo's  Treatife  on  Magnetifm, 
firft  publilhed  in  1787,  contains  a  great  variety  of  fafls 
and  experiments;  and  a  neat  compendiumj:  ,  iiis  given 
in  the  3d  volume  of  the  f-.me  author's  Elements  of  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  Philofophy.  Mr  Cavallo's 
Treatife,  and  Mr  Adams's  Efi'ay  on  Magnetifm,  form 
the  fubflance  of  moft  of  the  compilations  on  this  fubjeft 
that  have  lately  appeared. 

To  thofe  who  will)  to  enter  minutely  on  the  ftudy  of 
magnetifm,  the  following  lift  of  foreign  publications  re- 
commended by  the  late  Profeffor  Robifon  of  Edinburgh 
will  be  acceptable. 

jtpini  Tentamen  Thcoria;  Magn.  et  EleiElr. 

Eberhard's  Tentam.  Theor  Magnetifmi,   1720. 

Differtations  fur  1'  Aimant,  par  du  Fay,   17  28. 

Mufchenbroek  Diilert.  Phyfico-Experimemalis  de 
Maijnete. 

Pieces  qui  ont  emporte  la  prife  de  I'Acad.  des  Scien- 
ces a  Paris  fur  la  meillure  conftruSion  des  Bouflbles  de 
declination.     Recueil  des  pieces  couronnees,  torn.  v. 

Euleri  Opufcula,  tom.  iii.  continens  Theoriam  Mag- 
netis.  B^rfin,   17^1. 

iEpini  Oratio  Academic;),  175S. 

j^pini  item  Comment.  Petrop.  nov.  tom.  x. 

Anton.  Brugmanni  Tentarat.;i.  Phil,  de  Materia  Mag- 
netica.  Franquerae,    1765. 

There  it  a  German  iraiijlatioti  of  this  xvorl  by  Eifen- 
hach,  with  mamj  vatuahle  additior.x. 
Scarella  de  iVIagnete,   2  tom.  fol. 

Van  Swinden  fur  1' Analogic  entre  les  phenoraenes 
Eleftriques  tt  Magnctiques,  3  torn.  8vo. 

Diffcrtation  fur  Ics  Aimants  Artificiellcs,  psr  Nicho- 
Ja-'Fufs,  17  Si. 


Chap.  I. 

Eflai  fur  I'Origine  des  Forces  Magnetiques,  par  M.  '  -i;netic^ 
Prevoft.  _      _  _  Api>a.atiB. 

Sur  les  Aimants  artificielles  par  Rivoir,  Pari«,  17J2.      ~v-— » 

DilTertatio  de  Magnetifmo,  par  Sam.  Klingenftiern  et 
Jo.  Brander.  Holm.  1752. 

Defcription   des  Courants   Magnetiques.   Strafljourg, 

•753- 

'I'raite  de  1' Aimant,  par  Balance.  Amft.  1687. 

Befidcs  the  above  original  works,  there  are  feveral 
valuable  differtations  on  magnetifm  by  Des  Cartes, 
Bernoulli,  Euler,  Du  Tour,  Coulomb,  &c.  either  pub- 
lilhed in  the  miicellaneous  works  qt  thefe  authors,  or  in 
the  journals  and  tranfa£lions  of  academies. 

We  (hall  divide  this  article  into  three  chapters.  In 
the  firft  we  ihall  briefly  defcribe  the  principal  inftru- 
ments  made  ufe  of  in  magnetical  experiments  ;  in  the 
fccond  we  ihall  endeavour  to  arrange  under  diftinft 
heads  or  propofitions,  the  leading  principles  of  raagne- 
tifni,  point  out  how  thefe  may  be  ilJuftrated  by  e.xperi- 
ment,  and  explain  the  conftruftion  and  ufes  of  the  mag- 
netical apparatus,  as  they  are  deducible  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  ;  and  in  the  third  we  Ihall  notice  the 
more  important  theories  of  magnetifm,  and  exemplify 
the  illuftration  cf  fome  of  the  preceding  fads  by  that 
theory  which  we  fliall  feel  moft  difpofed  to  adopt. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Magneticcl  apparatus. 

The  principal  inftruments  employed  in  magnetical  MagBsticai 
experiments  and  obfervaticns,  are  reducible  to  three  i-llr>iment% 
heads  ;  Firft,  Magnets  of  various  kin'ds  and  forms ; 
Secondly,  Magnetic  needles  and  comfiajjes  ;  and.  Third- 
ly, the  Di/>p!ng  needle.  Of  compaffes  we  have  nothing 
to  fay  here,  having  fully  treated  of  them  under  Com- 
pass. ,, 

Magnets,  as  we  have  faid,  are  either  wfl/ura/ or  or//- Magnets. 
f.cinl.  The  natural  magntt  may  be  cut  into  various 
forms,  according  to  the  experiments  that  are  to  be 
made  with  it.  The  moft  ufual  ftiape  is  oblong,  having 
the  poles  at  the  tivo  moft  diftant  extremities.  Dr  Gil- 
bert, Tvhom  w-e  Ihall  mention  more  at  large  hereafter, 
made  his  magnets  of  a  fpherical  (hape,  fo  as  to  refem- 
ble  the  terreftrial  globe.  Magnets  of  this  fhape  are 
called  terrelUc,  or  little  earths,  and  have  ufually  mark- 
ed upon  their  furface  the  magnetic  poles,  meridian,  and 
equator.  j, 

Natural  magnets  of  an  oblong  fhape  have  ufually  a  Armature 
piece  of  foft  iron  attached  to  each  pole,  called  the  f 0/7- of  magntti 
duBor ;  and  another  piece  of  foft  iron  placed  fo   as  to 
join  two  of  the  extremities  of  the   former   pieces,  and 
tifually  funiifhed  with  a  hook   or  hole  in  the  middle. 
The  magnet  thus  fitted  up,  as   rcprefented   at  fig.  I.  is      ^''"^ 
faid  to  be  armed,  and  the  iron  pieces  CD,  CD,  are  cal- ^'^-'^'^ '^^'^ 
led   the  armature   of  the    magnet  AB.     Tlie  magnet 
with  hs  armature  is  commonly  inclofcd  in   a  brafs  box, 
reprefcnted  in   the  figure  by  the  dotted  lines  I>w,  CtT,' 
CD  ;  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  box  is  fixed  a  ring 
E,  for  holding  the  magnet. 

One  of  the  moft  common  forms  of  the  artificial  mag- 
net is  that  of  an  oblong  bar,  as  NS,  fig.  2.  of  which 
N  is  the  north  pole,  and  S  the  fouth,  having  the  north 
end  marked  with  a  tranfverfe  notch.  Thefe  bars  are 
made  of  hardened  fteel,  and  are  either  fold  feparately, 
or  what  is  more  common,  in  fets  of  fix  in  a  box. 

Another  very  common  fc-m  of  the  artificial  magnet 
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ExTiprjmcn- is  that  of  a   horft  fiioc,  fuch  as  F.^.  3.  having  the  tu-o 

ullll-iftra- poles  Nj  S,  brought   near   each   other,  and   commonly 

"'^"'''      united  b_v  a  piece  of  foft  iron  or  conductor.     The  horfe- 

'  (hoc  magnets  fomctimes  conlilt  only  of  a  finale  crooked 

bar ;  but  ihey  are  frequently  compofcd   of  fevcral  Cuch 

bars  united  togetlier  by  their  flat  furfaces,  and  inclofcd 

in  a  h-athern  covering  that  envelopes  all  but  the  poles, 

and  thus  prefcrves  the  bars  from  rufting. 

Inftead  of  the  very  arched  form  of  which  horfc-lhoe 
magnets  are  ufually  made,  they  a/e  fometimes  conflrufl- 
ed  fo  as  to  form  nearly  a  femicircle,  and  in  this  Ihape 
they  are  very  convenient  for  feveral  experiments. 

Artificial  magnets,  likWhe  natural,  v.hen  of  an  ob- 
long fiiapc,  are  fometimes  armed  at  each  end,  fo   as  to 
enable  them  to  apply  both  poles  to  a  ferruginous  body 
at  the  fame  time.      One  material  advantage  of  the  horfe- 
flioe  magnet  is,  that  in  it  fuch  an  armature  is  unnecef- 
farv,  as  the  poles  are  brought  fo  near  each  other  as  ea- 
fdy  to  be  applied  to  the  objeft  it  is  propofed  to  li!"c,   ai 
, ,         a  key,  &c. 
Mignetic         A  tnagnelic  needle  is  an  oblong  piece  of  fleel,  tem- 
needle.         pered  fo  as  commonly  to  afTunie  the  blue   tinge   that  is 
feen  in  watch-fprings,  and  lupported  on  a  brafs   point, 
fo  as,  when  left  at  liberty,  to  arrange  itfelf  in  the  mag- 
netic  meridian,  but   in   a  horizontal  pofition.       Thefe 
needles  are  fometimes  made   pointed   at  both   extremi- 
ties •,  fometimes  the  northern  extremity  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs  ;  but  perhaps  the  bell  form  is  that  of  the 
oblong,   with  extremities  that  are  nearly  obtufe,  fuch  as 
is  reprefented  at  fig.  4.     To  balance  the  needle  on  its 
pivot,  it  is  farniflied  near  its  middle  with  a  hollow  cap, 
which  is  formed  of  fome  fubllance  that   is  not  attracted' 
by  the  magnet.     The  cap  is  ufually  of  brafs  j  but  for 
nice  experiments  it  is  fometimes  made  of  agate,  as  this 
latter  does  trot  wear  fo  fall   as   brafs,  and   confequently 
J,         the  needle  will  longer  retain  its  original  fufpenfion. 
Dipping  The  tllpfiing  needle,  fig.  5.  confifts  of  an  oblong  bar 

needle.  of  fteel,  AB,  balanced  between  two  horizontal  flips  of 
braf^,  CD,  CD,  fo  as  when  magnetifed  to  form  an 
angle  with  the  horizon,  equal  to  the  dipping  of  the 
needle  at  the  place  v>-here  the  inflrument  is  made.  The 
two  horizontal  flips  of  brafs  are  either  fixed  to  a  gra- 
duated femicircle  that  is  fupported  on' a  (land  of  wood, 
or  more  commonly  they  form  diameters  to  a  brafs  ring 
which  is  graduated  on  its  circumference,  and  furniflied 
with  a  ring  H,  by  which  it  may  be  held  on  the 
finsfer. 

The  conflruclion  and  ufes  of  thefe  inftruments  will  be 
fully  explained  in  the  next  chapter  ;  our  only  objeft 
here  being  to  bring  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
names  and  general  form  of  the  inftruments  that  are 
rcade  ufe  of  in  the  experiments  which  we  are  about  to 
defcribe,  for  illuftrating  the  principles  of  magnetifm. 

Several  fmaller  articles  will  be  required  by  the  expe- 
rimentaliif  :  but  thefe  are  eafily  procured,  and  need  no 
])articular  defcription.  Such  are  a  number  of  fewing 
needles  of  various  fizes,  foft  iron  bars,  pieces  of  iron 
wire,  fmall  iron  balls,  iron  filings,  &c. 

Chap.  II.  Experimental  Illiiflrations  of  the  Principles 
of  Magnetifm. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Mognctkal  Polarity. 

We  have  dated  (N°  3.)  that  when  a  magnet  is  fuf- 
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pended  at  perfe6l .freedom,  it  allumes  a  certain  determi-  Exfcrimcn- 
nate  oolition  with  refpcft  to  the  allronomical   meridian.  V'  ^'"''^'■='- 
This  is  but  a  particular  cafe  of  a   much  more  general        "  ."    ■ 
fai5>,  which  may  be  exprelVed  by  the  following  ysro/xs/f- 
tion.  x6 

U  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  be  fo  adjufted,  rtr   to  be  /j/Ironar- 
liberDj  to  lake  any  pofition  ;  it  ■mill  affitme  a  certain  de-  '''"'''V[f^^ 
terminate  direSlion  with  rcfpeEl  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  q"  n,te  po' 
differing  according  to  the  place  where  the  experiment  is  n-.ion. 
made. 

Experimeilt  i. — Take  a  moderately  fized  ftraight  iron 
rod,  as  a  piece  of  iron  wire  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe  quill,  and  about  eiglit  or  ten  inches  long  ;  pafs  it 
through  one  extremity  of  a  large  wine  cork,  fo  that  it 
may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cork,  and  ad- 
jull  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  fivim  in  water  in  a 
horizontal  pofition.  Now,  provide  a  pretty  large 
earthen  veflel,  as  a  hand  bafon  or  round  deep  difli, 
nearly  filled  with  water  ;  and  when  the  water  is  free 
from  agitation,  cautioufly  put  in  the  wire,  in  fuch  a  di- 
reclion  as  not  to  be  very  far  from  the  north  and  fouth 
line.  The  iron  rod  will,  after  fome  time,  be  found  to 
have  arranged  itfelf  fo  as,  in  Britain,  to  form  an  angle 
with  the  meridian  of  about  25  degrees. 

This  experiment  requires  fome  nicety,  and  it  will 
fometimes  be  long  before  the  iron  aflumes  its  proper  po- 
fition ;  but  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  all  the  particu- 
lars above  mentioned,  it  will  at  length  arrange  itfelf  in 
the  magnetic  line.  It  is  necelTary  that  the  rod  fliould 
be  placed  not  too  far  from  the  magnetic  line,  as  if  it  be 
laid  at  right  angles  to  that  line,  it  ivill  never  acquire 
the  proper  direction.  The  fituation  of  the  rod  in  this 
experiment  is  in  the  true  magnetic  line,  fo  far  as  re- 
fpefts  the  meridian  ;  but,  as  it  is  horizontal,  it  is  not 
in  the  pofition  that  a  magnet  would  affume,  if  freely  fuf- 
pended  by  its  centre  of  gravity.  An  iron  rod  may, 
however,  be  made  to  take  fuch  a  pofition,  as  well  as  a 
magnet. 

Exper.  2. — Inftead  of  pafllng  the  iron  rod  through 
the  extremity  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  piece  of  cork, 
let  it  be  paflfed  through  the  centre  of  a  fpherical  piece 
of  cork  or  v.ooJ,  fo  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
coincide  i\-ith  the  centre  of  the  fpliere,  and  let  the 
whole  be  of  fuch  a  fpecific  gravity  as  to  remain  fufpend- 
ed  in  any  part  of  the  water,  without  afcending  or  def- 
cending.  If  the  iron  rod  thus  fitted  be  placed  as  in  the 
laft  experiment,  it  w':\\  at  length  arrange  itfelf  in  the 
true  magnetic  direftlon,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
about  25  degrees  with  the  meridian,  and  with  one  ex- 
tremity deprefled  below  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  a- 
bout  73  degrees. 

Tliefe   experiments   were  contrived    by   Dr  Gilbert,  Polarity  of 
and  fully  fliew  that  the  property  of  alTuming  a  determi-'"'™'  tempo- 
nate  direction  with  refpedt  .0  the  earth's  axis  is  not  con-"""^'" 
fined  to  magnets,  or  iron   rendered  magnetical   by   the 
ufual  procefies.     There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  polarity  of  unmagnetifed  iron  and 
that  of  natural  and   artificial  magnets.      It  is  of  no  con- 
fequence  in  the  former   which   extremity  be   placed  .to-_ 
wards  the  north,  or  which  below  the  furf  ice  of  the  w/- 
ter,  as  cither  will  retain  the  pofition   it    firlf   acquired, 
unlefs  difturbed  by  agitation,  or  by  the  proximitj  o'"  a 
magnet;  and   both  extremities  may  eafily  be  "made  to 
change  Situations.     The  effeB  produced  on  the  iron  /r 
therefore  temporary.      Rut   if  a   magnetic   needle  be 
Z  z  2  freely 
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E\-p.nm"n- fi-eely  fufptnded,  the  fame  extremity  always  points  to- 
'  .  ' '''^' \\"ards  the  north,  and  this  northern  extremity  always 
■  dips  below  the  horizon,  at  lejft  in  thefe  northern  lati- 
i8  tudes  ;  and  if  the  polition  of  the  needle  be  difturbed  by 
Of  magrels mechanical  motion,  or  by  the  appliciition  of  a  magnet, 
pcrnaancrit.  Jt  ^]l\  be  refamed  when  the  difturbing  caufe  is  removed. 

ip         The  poiarity  ofma^nels  therefore  is  permanent. 
Decliration      We  have  faid   that  the  magnetic  line  varies  at  difFer- 
v«ne«.  ent  times,  and  in  different  places.     The  declination  of 

the  magnet  is  fo  uncertain  as  to  impofe  great  impedi- 
ments to  the  art  of  navigation,  as  it  is  neceflary,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  %'oyage,  frequently  to  afcertain  the  de- 
gree of  variation  for  any  particular  time  or  place.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  mentioned  under  Compass. 
The  declination  obferved  in  different  places  at  different 
times,  has  been  laid  down  in  tables  j  and  as  fuch  tables 
are  very  ufeful,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin  one,  given  by 
Mr  Cavallo. 


E  T  I  S  M. 


Chap. 


1 

2f<7rx  in 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Declination. 

•which  the 
obfervaliom 
ivere  made. 

North. 

Well. 

Eaft. 

70°    17' 

163°    24' 

3-.°    21' 

1779 

69     38 

164      ., 

31        0 

1778 

66     36 

167      55 

27     50 

65     43 

170     34 

27     58 

63     58 

165     48 

26      25 

59     39 

149       8 

22       54 

58     14 

139     .19 

24     40 

55     12 

135       0 

23       29 

53     37 

^34     53 

20      32 

Weft. 

50      8 

4     40 

20     ^G 

1776 

48     44 

5       0 

22     38 

40     41 

11     10 

22     27 

33     45 

14     50 

18       7 

3^       ^ 

J5     30 

'7     43 

28     30 

17       0 

14       0 

23     54 

i8     JO 

15       4 

20       30 

20       3 

14     35 

^9     45 

20     39 

13     II 

16     37 

22     50 

•°     33 

15     25 

23     36 

9     15 

»3     32 

23     45 

9     25 

12     21 

23     54 

9     48 

"     ^' 

24      5 

8     58 

8     55 

22     50 

6     29 

20       5 

9     44 

4     23 

21       2 

9       I 

3     45 

22     34 

8     27 

2     40 

24     10 

7     42 

I      14 

26       2 

5     25 

0     51 

27     10 

4     59 

0       7 

27       0 

4     27 

South. 

'      '3 

28     58 

3     12 

2     48 

29     37 

2    52 

3     37 

30     14 

2     14 

4     22 

36     29 

2    54 

5      0 

31     40 

1     26 

Tears  in 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Declination. 

which  the 
obfervations 

were  made. 

South. 

Weft. 

WeA. 

6^     0' 

3^°   50' 

0°      & 
Eaft. 

1776 

6     45 

33     30 

wJ.' 

7     50 

34     20 

°      7 

8     43 

34     20 

0     15 
Eift. 

9       « 

34     5= 

0     44 
Weft. 

10       4 

34     49 

0     38 
Eaft. 

12     40 

34     49 

I       12 

13     23 

34     49 

I          I 

14     II 

34     49 

I       9 

>5     33 

34     4= 

'     15 

16     12 

35     20 

2          4 

18     30 

35     50 

3       2 

20       8 

36       I 

5     26 

21     37 

36       9 

3     24 

24     17 

36       8 

3     24 

26     47 

34     27 

3     44 

28     19 

32     20 

I     58 

30     25 

26     28 

wl' 

U     43 

16     30 

4     44 

35     37 

9     3= 

5     5' 

38     52 

23     20 

22     12 

Eaft. 

Eaft. 

40     36 

'73     34 

13     47 

42       4 

167     32 

'La^ 

44     52 

^55     47 

9    28 

46     .5 

144     50 

14   48 

J_ 

48     41 

69     10 

27    39 

It  is  of  ftill  more  importance  to  know  the  progref- 
five  change  of  the  declination  at  any  certain  place, 
and  we  (liall  therefore  give  here  the  following  table 
of  the  declination  as  obferved  at  London  in  different 
years,  from  1576  to  i8oo. 


Tears. 

Dec/ination. 

Obfervers.   j 

Eaft. 

i 

1612 

Il»    15' 

Burrowes. 

6      10 

1622 

6        0 

Gunter. 

1633 

4       6 

1634 

4       5 
Weft. 

Gellibrand. 

1656 

0       0 

Bond. 

1665 

I     224 

Gellibrand. 

1666 

I     354 

1672 

2     30 

Halley. 
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Tears. 

Decimation. 

Ohfer-vers. 

Wert. 

16S3 
1692 

4     30 
6       0 

1700 

8       0 

1717 

lo     42 

1723 
.748 
1760 
.765 

14     17 
17     40 

19  12 

20  0 

Graham. 

1770 
1773 

20  35 

21  9 

Heberden. 

177s 
1780 
1785 
1787 

21  30 

22  10 

22  50 

23  J9 

Gilpin. 

1790 

1795 
1800 
1802 
1805 

23      3+ 

23  57 

24  7 
24       6 
24       8 

Gilpin. 
Gilpin. 

From 

1792  to 

I79H 

21'-'  54'  Stai 

In 

.798 

22     17 

1799 

22       0 

1800 

. 

22     12 

1801 

22       I 

1802 

. 

21     45 

1803 

21     59 

1804 

. 

22     10 

Jamaica 

.805 

6    30  E. 

At  Al 

xanc] 

ria  in  Egypt, 

In 

1761 

.1°      4'W. 

1798 

'3       6 

At  Ca 


W. 


From  this  laft  table  it  appears  that  when  the  declin- 
ation was  firft  obfervcd,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnetic 
needle  declined  to  the  eaftuard  of  the  meridian  oi  Lon- 
don, that  fince  that  time  it  advanced  continually  to- 
wards the  weft  till  1657,  when  the  needle  pointed  due 
north  and  fouth,  and  that  ever  fince  it  has  continually 
declined  more  and  more  towards  the  weft,  in  which  di- 
rection it  appears  to  be  ftill  advancing. 

At  Paris,  in  different  years,  the  declination  has  been 
obferved  as  follows  : 


Ini76i 

1798  -        12 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  has  been 
found  to  be  different,  even  at  dilTercnt  hours  of  the  day. 
The  following  table  contains  the  refult  of  fome  obferva- 
tions  made  by  Mr  Canton  on  the  daily  variation,  and, 
on  the  mean  variation  of  each  month. 

The  declination  obferved  at  different  hcurs  of  the 
fame  day.     June  27.  1759. 


In  1550 
1640 
i66d 


'759 
1760 


Eaft. 


Weft. 


18     20 


In 


Degrees 

Dccl 

W. 

of  the 
Tncrm. 

18 

12° 

2 

62* 

4 

18 

?8 

62 

^0 

1« 

?V 

6? 

2 

18 

H 

67 

20 

18 

57 

69 

40 

19 

4 

68^ 

50 

19 

9 

70 

sa 

19 

8 

70 

10 

19 

8 

68 

20 

18 

59 

61 

12 

'9 

6 

59 

40 

18 

51 

57^ 

Table  of  the  Mean  Miithly  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  for  20  Years  at 


The   mean  Van 

ation 

for  • 

each     Month 
Year. 

the 

January, 

February, 

March, 

7' 
8 
II 

§" 

•7 

April, 

12 

26 

May. 

n 

0 

June, 

13 

21 

July, 
Auguft, 
September, 
Oaobrr, 

13 
12 

10 

14 
19 

Noberaber, 

8 

December, 

6 

58 

London  *. 

*  Phil. 

Tranf. 

jYears-pa^ar, 

February 

March. 

A 

pril. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Auguft. 

Septemb.      Oc"lcl>er. 

No 

venib. 

Decemb. 

1                c       ' 

0       , 

0       1 

T 

~~7~ 

0 

/ 

0        , 

.       / 

0      /           0      , 

~ 

, 

0      , 

1786          - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

23    16.423    18,4 
23    22.81 23    24.5 

23 

'7-3 

23    18.3 

178723     19.2 

23  19-8 

23    20-3 

23 

18.5 

23 

17.0 

23    18.3 

23   i9  6;23  21.9 

23 

250 

23    25.8 

1788,23    25.6 

- 

- 

23    28.9 

23   29.8 

- 

23  32-> 

.789I          - 

- 

23  34-2 

- 

- 

23    41.2 

ii793|23  38-9 

- 

" 

- 

23  390 

- 

- 

- 

|i79i;23  35-6 

23 

36.0 

- 

n  36.7 

- 

- 

- 

|i792,23  41. 1 

n 

41.9 

- 

23   43-6,23  43-9123   45-6 

23 

45  9 

23  45-2 

]«793;23  46.9 

23  48.3 

23  48-8 

23 

46.2 

23 

47-3 

23  48.5 

23  l^-S 

23   48.6123   52.6 

''3  5  2-3 

23 

51.9 

23  5*-3 

|i794i23  54-2 

- 

- 

- 

23  54-4 

23   57.223   58.1 

" 

,'7951       - 

23  57-5 

23  57-' 

23  57-' 

24      0.4 

. 

23  59-4 

I1796I       - 

24     i.i 

23  58-7 

23  59-2 

24      0.1 

- 

24     1-3 

■17971      - 

24     1-5 

24     0.2 

24     0.3 

24       1.4 

- 

24     1-3 

1798 

- 

24     0-6 

23  59-4 

24     00 

24       1.4 

24     1.4 

1799 

- 

24     i.i 

- 

24     0.6 

24     1.8 

24       2.9 

- 

24     2-3 

1800 

24     3.6 

- 

24     1.8 

24     3-° 

24       3.6 

- 

24     3-3 

I1801 

24     5.2 

24     2.8 

24     4.1 

24     3-8 

- 

24     5-4 

J1802 

24     6.9 

- 

24     5-3 

24    6.0 

24     8.7 

- 

24     6.8 

,1803 

24     8.0 

24     7.C 

24     7.9 

24   10.5 

- 

24  10.7 

X804 

24     9.4 

- 

24     6.0 

24     8.4 

24     8-9 

- 

24     9.0 

I1805 

24     8.7 

- 

24     7.8 

24     7-8 

•24   10.0 

- 

24     9-4 
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Chap.  IT 


Polaritv  difi 
turbed  by 
tha  ap- 
proach of 
jron. 


Charts  have  been  comlruclcii  for  iliewing  the  decli- 
nation of  the  needle  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  bv  means 
of  curve  lines.  Refpefting  thefe  charts  and  feveral  other 
circumftances  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  fee  Varia- 
tion (if  the  Conipafs. 

Ic  may  not  be  improper  here  to  point  out  the  ge- 
neral method  of  applying  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  to 
the  ufeful  purpofes  of  navigation,  mining,  &c. 

A  mariner's  corapafs,  or  magnetic  needle  in  a  cafe,  is 
fo  placed  as  to  be  as  little  as  poffible  dliUirbed  by  the 
motion  of  the  veflel,  perfon,  &c.  In  a  iliip,  it  is  pla- 
ced in  the  binnacle  (fee  BinS'ACLk),  or  fufpended  from 
the  upper  deck  in  the  cabin.  Then  the  head  of  the 
veffel  is  kept  by  the  helm  in  fuch  a  direfticn  as  to  maka 
any  required  angle  with  the  line  of  the  needle,  or 
the  perfon  (in  mining  or  travelling)  advances  in  a 
fimiiar  manner.  Thus,  fuppofing  that  a  veiTel  fets  out 
from  a  certain  part,  in  order  to  go  to  another  place 
that  is  exaclly  weilward  of  the  former ;  as  for  example, 
from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  to  Neivfoundland  on 
the  coaft  of  North  America.  The  vellcl  m.ull  be  direc- 
ted in  fuch  a  way,  as  that  its  courfe  may  be  always  at 
right  angles  with  thedireclion  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  fo  that  the  part  of  the  needle  or  compafs  card, 
which  points  to  the  northward,  (allowing  for  the  varia- 
tion) may  be  always  kept  to  the  right  hand  of  the  man 
at  the  helm,  or  to  the  Ifarboard  fide  of  the  veiTel.  The 
reafon  of  this  is  evident  j  for,  fuppofing  the  needle  to 
point  duly  north  and  fouth,  the  direction  of  eaft  and 
well  being  perpendicular  to  it,  this  muft  be  the  true 
courfe  of  the  veflel.  From  this  example,  a  little  re- 
fleiflion  well  eafily  point  out  how  a  veflel  may  be  (leered 
in  any  other  courfe  (a.) 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  diflurbed  hij 
the  near  approach  of  a  ferruginous  body,  efpecially  if  this 
be  ofconJiderableft%e. 

On  holding  the  e,xtremity  of  a  pretty  large  iron  rod, 
fuch  as  a  poker,  near  one  end  of  a  magnetic  needle  pro- 
perly fufpended,  the  needle  will  be  found  to  turn  con- 
fiderably  from  its  ufual  direction.  This  circumllance, 
though  proper  to  be  mentioned  here,  will  be  better  un- 
derwood when  we  have  confidered  the  attractive  power 
of  the  magnet.  The  faiEt  is  ufeful,  as  it  teaches  us  to 
keep  magnetic  needles  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  not  to  be 
aiftcd  on  by  any  connderable  body  of  iron. 

A  magnet,  whetiier  natural  or  artificial,  has  a  great- 


er effeft  in  diflurbing  the  polarity  of  a  magnetic  needle Jixperiraer 
than  is  produced  by  iron.  '•-'  li-u^ra 

Magnetic    polarity    feems    alfo    to    be     affefted    by ,     ^"J'^"  _^ 
changes  in  the  itate  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing axioms  refpefting  this  eflfetl   on   the   deelination  of 
the  needle,  collected  by  M.  la  Cotte,  are  de-ferving  of 
attention. 

1.  'i'he  greateft  declination  of  the  needle  from  the 
north  towards  the  weft,  takes  place  about  two  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  the  greateft  approximation  of  it  towards 
the  north,  about  eight  in  the  morning  ;  fo  that  from 
the  laft  mentioned  hour  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
it  endeavours  to  remove  from  the  north,  and  between 
two  in  the  afternoon  and  the  next  morning,  to  ap- 
proach it. 

2.  The  annual  progrefs  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  as 
follows  : — Between  .January  and  March,  it  removes 
from  the  north  ■,  between  l\Iarch  and  May  it  approach- 
es it ;  in  June  it  is  ftationary  ;  in  July  it  removes  from 
it ;  in  Auguft,  September,  and  Oitcber  it  approaches 
it  ;  its  declination  in  October  is  the  fame  as  in  May  ; 
in  November  and  December  it  removes  from  the 
north  ;  its  greateft  weftern  declination  is  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  its  greateft  approximation  to  the  north, 
at  the  autumnal  equinox. 

3.  The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  latitude  ;  among  us,  (i.  e.  in 
France)  it  has  always  increafed  fince  1657;  before  that 
period  it  was  eafterly. 

4.  Before  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  the 
magnetic  needle  is  often  fubjeft  to  very  extraordinary 
movements. 

5.  The  magnetic  needle  is  agitated  before  and  af- 
ter  the  appearance  of  the  northern  lights  :  its  declina- 
tion on  thefe  occafions  is  about  noon  greater  than 
ufual. 

So  much  has  already  been  fjid  refpefting  the  pheno-  21 
mena,  &c.  of  the  dipping  needle,  under  the  article 
Dipping  Needle,  that  it  is  unneceflary  here  to  add 
much  more  on  the  fubject.  It  was  there  noticed,  that 
at  the  equator  the  dipping  needle  lies  quite  horizontal, 
and  that  one  of  its  extremities  inclines  more  towards  the 
earth,  according  as  the  inftrument  is  carried  farther 
from  the  equator.  We  may  here  add,  that  from  fome 
late  obfervations  made  by  experimentalifts  with  bal- 
loons, it  appears  that  the  higher  we  afcend   above  the 

furface 


(a)  In  reply  to  fome  inquiries  refpecting  the  mode  of  employing  the  compafs  In  mining,  we  were  favoured  by 
an  ingenious  friend,  who  is  manager  of  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  coahvorks  in  this  Ifland,  with  the  following  re- 
marks ;  "  The  compafs  is  ufed  in  all  mines  where  great  accuracy  is  required.  In  fome  coal-mines  the  cleats  or 
faces  of  the  coal  are  the  guides  to  the  miners  in  excavating  the  mine,  and  the  compafs  is  ufed  to  afcertain  the  fi- 
tuation  and  extent  of  the  excavations.  In  other  coal-mines  the  courfes  of  the  excavations  are  at  firft  directed  by 
the  compafs.  In  doing  this,  the  compafs  is  placed  in  a  given  fituation,  and  is  made  to  point  the  defired  courfe. 
Then  from  the  centre  of  one  fight  a  perpendicular  line  is  conveyed  to  the  roof  of  the  mine,  and  a  fmall  mark  is 
there  made  with  chalk;  then  a  perfon  looks  at  a  candle  (placed  fo  as  nearly  to  touch  the  roof),  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  fight  of  the  compafs  neareft  to  him,  and  through  the  upper  part  of  the  oppofite  fight.  The  candle  at 
the  roof  is  moved  in  any  direttion  until  he  fees  it  through  both  fights  of  the  compafs.  It  is  then  in  a  proper  place, 
and  a  chalk  mark  is  made  in  the  roof  immediately  above  it.  A  line  ftruck  with  a  chalked  cord,  between  thefe 
two  marks  upon  the  roof,  marks  the  proper  courfe,  by  which  the  workmen  are  directed  in  making  the  excavation. 
By  applying  one  part  of  a  chalked  cord  along  part  of  the  courfe  or  white  line  thus  begun  on  the  roof,  and  ex- 
tending the  other  part  of  the  cord  palt  it  to  any  required  diftance,  and  then  ftriking  the  cord,  the  courfe  may  be 
continued  from  time  to  time  as  the  excavation  advances." 
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Eipcnn^en-furface  of  the  earth,  the  lefs  is  the  angle  of  inclinatioa 

:al  Iiluftrar„i,;ch  the  dipping  needle  makes  with   the    horizontal 

^Ji°;:^line*. 

•  Nicknlf-        ^'  '^  worthy  of  remark  that,  under  the  fame  circum- 

jour-  Svo.   ftances,  the  declination  of  the  needle  was  not  found  dif- 

si«  P-  :-\-     ferer.t  from  what  it  would  have  been  on   the  earth  at 

the  fame  place,  and  its  polarity  with  refpecl  to  iron  was 

unchanged. 


In  an  aeroftatic  voyage  made  at  St  Petetfh'.irgh  in  r\-  crimrr.- 
1804  by  M.  M.  Sacharof  and  Robertfon,  it  was  ob-*"'  '''^^J^"" 
ferved  that  ihtfoul/i  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle,  balan-  ■ 

ced  on  a  pin,  dipped  below  the  horizon  nearly    10  de- 
grees. 

The  following  table  (hows  the  magnetic   dip   as   ob- 
fcrved  at  feveral  different  places  at  various  times. 


La:i:iirle. 

Longitucle. 

X.Po/ebe/ow 
the  Horizon. 

Tears  of 
Ob/ervation. 

Lalllude. 

Longitude. 

N.Po/eMow 
the  Horizon. 

fibfervation. 

North. 

Eall. 

South. 

Sf   55' 

193°    39 

69°    1 0' 

1778 

o»      3' 

27°   38' 

30°      3' 

49     36 

^33„   '0 

72      29 

4     40 

3=     34 

22      15 

Weft. 

7       3 

33     21 

'7     57 

44       5 

8     10 

/J     34 

1776 

II     25 

34     24 

9     15 

S.Po/e  below. 

38     Si 

12        I 

73     30 

EnlL 

34     57 

.4       8 

66     12 

16     45 

2o3     12 

29      28 

29     .8 

16       7 

62      17 

19     28 

204     II 

41        0 

24     24 

18     11 

59       0 

21       8 

.85       0 

39       1 

^111 

20     47 

,9     36 

56     15 

35     55 

18     20 

45     37 

'774 

15     s 

23     3S 

51       0 

4«       5 

'74     >3 

63     49 

1777 

12       I 

23     35 

48      25 

45     47 

166     18 

Wdes's       -j 

70       5 

'773 

10       0 
5       2 

22     52 
20     10 

44     12 
37     25 

Prince  0 
Ifland. 

5     'o 
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Table  of  the  Magnetic  Dip  at  London,  from  1786  to  iSdj.' 


Pules  Reverie 

. 

Fac 

e  caa. 

Fac 

'  u-crt. 

F.-.ce  eaft. 

Face  weft. 

l_Il 

e  dip. 

1786  September 

28,7 

72 

'.4 

71 

57,3 

72 

5,' 

72 

8.1 

Oaober 

^9.9 

71 

59>o 

72 

0,4 

72 

1,2 

7,6 

November 

7,6 

72 

17,6 

7  2 

2,4 

71 

46,7 

3:6 

December 

10,6 

72 

2,2 

72 

2,2 

58,4 

3,4 

17 87  January 

11,4 

72 

1,8 

1,0 

7' 

56,0 

2,5 

February 

19,4 

72 

10,8 

'-5 

71 

55,8 

6,9 

March 

19,1 

72 

11,9 

0,5 

71 

52,2 

5-9 

April 

24,4 

72 

9,5 

0,5 

71 

52,2 

6.6 

May 

24.4 

72 

9,6 

4,2 

71 

52,9 

7,8 

June 

22,6 

72 

7-9 

4,2 

71 

52,9 

6,8 

July 

22,6 

72 

7,9 

59,9 

7' 

55,' 

6.4 

Auguft 

22,3 

72 

6,7 

S9<3 

71 

55.2 

5,9 

September 

22,3 

72 

6.7 

2,9 

7' 

51,0 

'   5,7 

October 

23.1 

72 

2,5 

2,9 

7' 

5'-o 

4.9 

November 

23.' 

72 

2,5 

2,7 

71 

50-3 

4-7 

December 

22,8 

72 

2,0 

2,7 

71 

50.3 

4,4 

17S8  January 

22,8 

72 

2,0 

2.6 

71 

48,8 

4,0 

1789  January 

16,0 

72 

0,0 

5'.9 

7' 

3'-' 

5-;,8 

December 

'7^5 

71 

59.4 

38,9 

71 

42.8 

54.6 

1790  January 

16,9 

71 

57,7 

40,2 

71 

40,2 

53,7 

1 79 1   January 

43-9 

71 

36,1 

37,2 

7' 

17,5 

23,7 

1795   Oclober 

12,8 

71 

9,5 

'3,9 

71 

9,4 

11.4 

1797   October 

4.9 

71 

10,9 

56,3 

70 

44,7 

59,2 

1798  April 

4.7 

71 

14,5 

2,3 

70 

19-8 

70 

55-4 

oaober 

ssfi 

7' 

'4.5 

7-7 

7=' 

22,2 

70 

55'0 

1799  oaober 

56,0 

71 

'3-5 

11-5 

70 

7,9 

70 

52,2 

I  8  =  1    April 

70 

47,4 

7' 

5.6 

52,4 

69 

38.2 

70 

356 

1833   October 

70 

30.9 

71 

9-9 

40,5 

69 

46,7 

70 

32,0 

18:5   Auguft 

72 

25,2 

70 

55-7 

26,9 

69 

36,3 

73 

21.0 

*  Fhit. 

iSctf.' 
p.  415. 
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M  A  G  N 

len-  To  wliat  ^iras  fuid  under  DifPifa  Needle,  refpeaing 
'"'the  conftruclion  of  that  inftrumeiit,  we  may  add,  that, 
■'  notwithilanding  the  great  improvetnents  that  have  teen 
lately  made  in  the  arts,  the  making  of  a  dipping  nee- 
dle is  one  of  the  mort  delicate  and  difficult  talks  that  an 
inftrument-maker  can  undertake.  The  needle  muft  be 
made  of  teinpered  Heel  which  we  are  certain  has  no 
magnetlfm  before  it  is  touched  ;  it  muft  be  poifed  fo 
nicely,  and  with  fuch  a  perfeft  coincidence  of  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity  and  axis  of  motion,  that  it  will  retain  any 
pofition  (before  being  magnetifed)  that  is  given  it.  A 
good  dipping  needle  cannot  be   had  below  tvuenty  gui- 


Sect.  II.  On  Magnetic  AitraElion  and  Eepulficn. 

/I  magnet  attraBs  iron,  and  all  hodiet,  into  the  com- 
pofuion  of  uhich  iron  enters  in  any  conjiderable  degree. 
This  principle  is  illuflrated  by  very  fimplc  experiments, 
which  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader.  It  is  of  con- 
lequence  here  to  obferve,  that  the  purer  and  fofter  the 
iron  to  which  the  magnet  is  prefentcd,  the  flronger  will 
be  the  attraflion  ;  thus,  a  mapjnet  attracts  a  piece  of 
foft  and  clean  iron  much  more  ftrongly  than  it  attracts 
any  other  ferruginous  body  of  the  fame  ihape  and 
weight.  Hard  rteel,  or  the  harder  ores  of  iron,  are 
lefs  forcibly  attrafled  than  foft  liecl,  and  Hill  lefs  than 
foft  iron  ;  and  all  pieces  of  iron  are  lefs  forcibly  attraft- 
ed  in  proportion  as  they  arc  more  oxygenated. 

The  at'raftive  poiver  of  a  magnet  is  not  equally 
ftrong  on  every  part  of  its  furface.  It  is  moft  po^^■e^ful 
at  the  poles  of  the  maanet,  and  it  is  found  to  diminilli 
in  proportion  as  the  part  of  the  furface  is  more  diltant 
from  the  poles.  Thus,  in  an  oblong  magnet,  the  at- 
traflion  is  kail  at  about  its  middle,  where  it  is  often 
very  trilling. 

It  is  by  this  property  of  the  magnet  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  difcover  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  where  they  are 
not  yet  afrcitaitied  ;  a  circumftance  which  is  often  ne- 
ceflary  with  rerpe(51  to  natural  magnets,  in  which, 
when  of  ;in  irregular  Ihape,  it  would  otherwife  be  dirfi- 
cult  to  difcover  the  poles.  The  ufual  method  of  afcer- 
taining  the  poles  of  a  ma:'.netic  body  is,  to  prefent  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  to  be  examined,  fucceffively  to 
the  poles  of  a  magnetic  needle,  when  it  will  foon  be 
difcovered  which  parts  of  the  body  have  moft  influence 
on  the  needle,  by  the  pole  of  the  latter  llanding  per- 
pendicularly to  that  part  of  the  body.  It  will  prefently 
appear,  that  in  this  way  it  may  alfo  be  afcertained 
which  of  thcfe  poles  is  the  north,  and  which  the  fouth, 
as  the  fouth  pole  of  the  body  under  examination  will 
have  moft  inlluence  on  the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  and 
•vice  verfa. 

A  good  magnet  (houlJ  have  no  more  than  two  poles, 
and  thefe  lliou'd  be  fituated  in  the  extreme  furface  of 
the  magnet ;  but  it  foinctimes  happens,  efpecially  in  na- 
tural magnets,  and  in  artificial  magnetic  bars,  if  they 
be  very  long,  that  there  arc  more  than  two  poles,  or 
that  the  poles  are  very  confufed.  For  example,  in  a 
very  long  raagnetifed  bar,  there  may  be  a  ftrong  north 
pole  at  one  extremity,  a  fouth  pole  a  little  farther  on, 
then  a  weaker  north  pole,  and  fo  on  to  the  extremity, 
which  will  be  found  poflelfed  of  a  ftill  weaker  fouth  po- 
larity. Thcfe  poles  arc  to  be  difcovered  by  prefenting 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  bar  one  or  other  of  the  poles 
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of  a  magnetic  needle ;  for,  as  we  fliall  immediately  Experime' 
mention,  each  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  attrafted  to-  '*'  I""fti 
wards  that  part  of  the  rod  which  is  poffefled  of  the  con-  .  *'"'""_ 
trary  polarity. 

The  attraftive  power  of  the  magnet  and  the  iron  is 
moft  forcible  when  the  two  bodies  are  in  contaft,  and 
it  diminifhes  as  they  are  made  to  recede  from  each 
other.  The  esaft  law  according  to  which  this  diminu- 
tion takes  place,  has  not  yet  been  completely  alcertain- 
ed.  We  (hall  fee  in  the  next  chapter,  what  approxi- 
mation has  been  made  to  it.  j^j 

A  magnet  is  not  capable  of  lifting   above  a  certain  Different 
weight  of  iron  ;  and  all  magnets  of  the  fame  form  and  »"ra<ftxTC' 
fize  are  not  able  to   lift  the  fame  weight.      Among  the[^"^^^g^ 
natural  magnets  the   fmalleft  feem   in  general  to  poffefs      " 
a  greater  attradive  power  in    proportion   to  their  fize, 
than  thofe  of  larger  dimenfions.    Mr  Cavallo  mentions  a 
fmall  magnet  that  weighed  not  more  than  6  or  7  grains, 
and   was  capable  of  lifting  about  300   grains  ;   and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  polTeiled  a  magnet  that  he  wore  in  a  ring, 
weighing  but  about  3  grains,  which  is  faid  to  have  lift- 
ed 746  grains,  or  nearly   250   times    its  own   weight. 
The  larger  natural  magnets  are  very  weak  in  proportion 
to  thefe.      Thofe  of  two  pounds  fcarcely  lift  more  than 
ten  times  their  own  weight.      It  feems  extraordinary, 
that  a  piece  cut  oft'  from  a  large   magnet   is  fometimes 
much  flionger  in  lefpeft  of  its   attraftive    power,  than 
the  magnet  Irora  which  it  wss  taken. 

It  has  been  (aid  that  the  attraflive  power  of  magnets 
is  greateft  at  their  poles.  Both  poles,  however,  are 
fcldom  equal  in  this  refpecl  ;  and  it  appears,  that  in 
thefe  northern  parts  of  the  world,  the  north  pole  of 
magnets  is  more  powerful  than  the  fouth.  In  the  fouth- 
ern  hemifphere  the  contrary  eifed  is  faid  to  take  place. 
The  attratlivc  power  of  the  magnet  is  moil  forci'^le 
when  both  poles  are  made  to  a6l  conjointly  j,  hence  an 
armed  magnet,  or  one  of  the  hor(e-(hoe  form,  is  beft 
adapted  for  experiments  on  the  force  of  magnetic  at- 
traction. 

It  is  of  little  confequence  whether  the  iron  that  is  ^S 
prefented  to  the  magnet  be  in  one  piece,  or  confift  of 
feveral  pieces.  The  attraflion  is  indeed  ftronger  in  the 
former  cafe  ;  but  if  feveral  pieces  of  iron  are  prefented 
to  the  magnet,  they  will  cither  all  adhere  about  the 
pole  of  the  magnet,  or  will  adhere  to  each  other,  fo  as 
to  form  a  fort  of  chain.  If  a  fmall  iron  ball  be  made 
to  adhere  to  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  this  ball  will  fupport 
a  fecond ;  and  this  latter,  if  the  magnet  be  pretty 
ftjong,  will  fupport  a  third.  If  the  magnet  be  of  the 
horfe  ftioe  form,  and  have  thefe  three  balls  hanging  by 
one  ball,  if  two  others  be  fufpended  from  the  other 
pole,  all  the  live  may  be  made  to  adhere,  fo  as  to  form 
a  curved  chain.  It  will  be  evident,  that  pieces  of  iron 
which  prefent  a  greater  extent  of  furface  than  the  above 
fphcrical  balls,  will  be  more  powerfully  attrafted.  ,  nj 

One  of  the  moft  plealing  experiments  on  the  attrac- Action  of » 
tion  of  the  magnet  for  iron,  is  (liewn  by  means  of  iron  ™*P1^F  °^ 
filings. 

Exper. — Let  a  paper  be  placed  above  a  bar  magnet, 
and  let  iron  filings  be  (haken  on  the  paper  through  a 
gaufe  fieve.  They  will  arrange  themfelves  round  the 
magnet  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  forming  curves  and 
arclics  of  curves,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  At  the  two 
ends  of  the  magnet,  as  a  a.  there  are  chains  of  filings 
(tending  out  nearly  perpendicular;  and  along  the  fi^les 

they 
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tliey  form  cc'^ipletc  curves,  btn.-ling  outwards  away 
from  the  nias^iiet  towards  its  middle,  and  having  their 
extremities  bounded  by  the  poks  of  the  magnet  ;  and 
at  the  corners  there  are  a  number  of  arches  that  feem 
to  form  impcrfeiFl  curves. 

A  fimilar  eSe£i  may  be  produced  by  flrewing  iron 
filings  on  a  piece  of  paper,  fo  as  to  leave  a  vacancv  in 
the  middle,  capable  of  receiving  a  bar  magnet.  When 
the  magnet  is  placed  on  the  paper,  and  the  paper  gently 
tapped,  fo  as  to  agitate  the  filings,  thcfc  will  arrange 
themftlves  about  the  magnet,  in  curves,  as  above  de- 
fcribed. 

The  form  of  thefe  curves  will  be  better  defined  if  the 
magnet  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  an  eartl-.en  or  glafs  vef- 
fel  of  water,  and  the  iron  filings  be  lifted  over  it  fo  as 
to  pafs  through  the  water. 

T/ie  attraclion  betiveen  a  magnet  and  a  ferruginous 
bo(^!/  is  mutual. 

Expcr. — Place  a  piece  of  iron  or  other  ferruginous 
body  upon  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood,  fo  that  it  may  Hoat 
on  the  furface  of  water  in  an  earthen  or  wooden  veflel. 
Eri-.'.g  a  magnet  within  a  moderate  diilance  o*  the  tloat- 
ing  body,  and  the  latter  will  approach  the  former,  and 
may  be  drawn  by  it  in  any  direction.  Again,  place 
the  magnet  on  cork  or  wood,  fo  as  to  float  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  prefent  to  it  a  piece  of  iron,  or  other  ferrugi- 
nous body.  The  magnet  will  row  approach  the  iron, 
and  may  be  drawn  by  it  as  the  iron  was  before.  Laft- 
]y,  Place  both  the  magnet  and  the  iron  on  feparate 
pieces  of  wood  or  cork,  within  a  moderate  diflance  of 
each  other,  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  They  will 
gradually  approach  each  other,  with  a  velocity  that 
becom.es  greater  in  proportion  as  they  approach  nearer 
each  ether. 

Magnetic  atlraBion  is  notfenfthly  impeded  by  the  in- 
terpo/ition  of  bodies  of  any  kind,  that  do  not  contain  iron 
in  their  compofliori. 

Expcr. — Suppofe  that  a  macnet,  placed  at  the  dif- 
'tance  of  an  inch  from  a  piece  of  iron,  eNerts  a  certain 
degree  of  attrafiion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  attratlion 
.  is  not  feniibly  weakened  by  theinterpcfition  of  a  plate 
of  ,<Jla^^,  a  (heet  of  paper,  a  piece  of  copper,  or  any 
other  fimilar  fufailarice.  A  needle,  inciofcd  in  a  glafs 
globe,  will  he  ftill  attrafied  by  the  magnet. 
e  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  correftly  the  degree  of  at- 
traclive  force  exerted  between  a  magnet  and  a  ferrugi- 
nous body.  The  ufual  method  of  obferving  this  is,  to 
fallen  a  rragnet  to  one  arm  of  a  balance,  and  placing 
the  body  to  be  attrar.ed  at  different  dilfances  below 
the  magnet,  to  counterpoife  the  attraclion  ivilh  weights 
placed  in  the  oppofite  fcale  of  the  balance.  Proceeding 
in  this  way,  then,  if  we  find  that  it  requires  the  weight 
of  an  ounce  to  counterpoife  the  attractive  power  of  a 
magnet,  when  prefented  immediately  to  a  piece  of  iron, 
it  v.ill  be  found  that  it  requires  the  fame  counterpoife, 
if  a  plate  of  any  matter  that  is  not  ferruginous  be  in- 
terpofed. 

Not  only  is  iron  atti-afted  by  the  magnet,  but  under 
certain  circumjiatices,  one  piece  of  iron  exerts  an  attrac- 
tive power  on  another  piece  of  iron. 

Exper. — Let  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  be   fixed  in  a 

fpherical  piece  of  wood  or  cork,  fo  as  to  float  in  water 

ill   the   true   magnetic  line,  as  in  Exper.  2.   of  N°  16. 

When  the  iron  is  nearly  in  the  magnetical  pofition, 
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bring  the  extremity  of  a  large  iron  rod,  as  the  point  of^'^r'^'''" 

a  new  poker,  holding  it  in  a  polition  not  very  different*"'  '.""'t''*- 

from  that  of  the  iron  wire,  within   about   a   <;uarler  of      "°"''    . 

an  inch  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  floating  iron,  and 

hold  it  there  for  Ibme  time,  a   little   towirds  one  fide. 

The  floating  wire  will  gradually  approach  the  iron  rod 

with  an  accelerated  motion,  will  at  length  touch  it,  and 

may  be  drawn  through  the  water  in  any  direclion.     A 

fimilar  attraflion  will  take  place  between  the   head  of 

the  poker  and  the  extremity  of  tlie  wire  that  is  below 

the  water.  -51 

The  attracii'je  power  of  the  magnet  is  increafed  by  the^f^'^^'-^}^': 
near  approach  of  a  piece  of  iron,  attraction 

r^  ^  r  \  •!  !•   mcTcalcd 

Exper.  I.— Suppole  we  have  a  magnetic  bar  that  is  by  iron, 
capable  of  fupporting  a  fmall  key  by  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties, but  which  ivill  not  lift  a  key  fijmewhat  larger.  If 
we  bring  a  confiderable  oblong  piece  of  iron  near  the 
oppofite  extremity  of  the  bar,  it  will  be  found  ca- 
pable of  fupporting  the  larger  key,  or  at  leall  of 
lifting  a  weight  fomewhat  greater  than  it  fjftained  be- 
fore. 

Exper.  2. — Let  an  oblong  magnetic  bar  be  fupported 
in  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  let  a  piece  of  iron  wire, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  be  hung  by  a  ihort  thread,  fo 
that  its  extremity  is  juft  oppofite  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
magnetic  bar,  but  fo  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bar's 
attractive  power  as  not  to  be  brought  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. Now,  if  a  confiderable  iron  bar  be  brought 
with' one  end  within  a  moderate  dillance  of  the  opnolito 
pole  of  the  magnet,  the  fufpended  wire  will  be  drawn 
towards  the  magnet,  thus  fliewing  that  the  power  of  the 
latter  has  been  increafed  by  the  juxtapofition  of  the 
bar  of  iron.  If  the  bar  of  iron  be  brought  ftill  nearer 
the  oppofite  pole  of  the  macnet,  the  fufpended  wire  v.ill 
be  drawn  fliU  nearer  its  adjacent  pole  ■,  but  if  the  bar 
of  iron  be  draivn  back  from  the  magnet,  the  wire  will 
full  into  its  original  pofition. 

This  faft  lead*  to  many  important  praftical  conrlu- 
fions  in  the  management  of  magnets.  As  the  juxta- 
pofition of  iron  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet  improves  its 
powers,  we  may  infer,  t^iat  if  we  kesp  a  piece  of  fofc 
iron  in  contacl:  with  the  poles,  the  magnet  will  be  im- 
proved by  it  ;  and  this  is  in  faft  the  ca.Q:,  and  it  ihcws 
the  utility  of  the  armature  and  conduftor  mentioiwd  in 
N°  13.      But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  attraSlive  power  of  a  magnet  may  be  improved  bi/  pov,cr  u[ : 
increafng  the  tveight  appended  to  it.  magnet  iii- 

This  is  bell  ihown  by  a  horfe-flioe  magnet,  having  a<:r<--aiedby 
conduolor  of  foft  iron  attached  to  its  two   poles,  ai-.d  aJ'^i^JJ^J"^., 
brafi  ring  at  the  convex  part  by  which   it  may  be   fuf-it 
pended.      If  a  fmall  bag  be  hung  to  the  conduilor,  and 
if  the  magnet  is  capable  of  containing  a  certain  v.eight 
at  any  particular  time,  it  will,  by  adding  a  little  oiore, 
fuppofe  a  few  Ihot,  to  the   bag,  at   moderate  intervals, 
be  made  to  fupport  gradually  a   much  greater   wci   lit. 
If  the  magnet,  on  a  firt^  trial,  was  able  to  lift  a  fiiiull 
key,  it  will  loon  be  able  to  lift  a  larger  one,  &c.  How 
far  tljs  increafe  of  power  may  be  carried,  has  not,  we 
believe,  yet  been  afcertained. 

It  lometimes  happens  that  a  magnet  does  not  Ihew 
anv  great  attractive  power,  as  exemplified  in  its  po  >  tr 
of  lifting  a  confiderable  weight  of  iron,  though  it  m  ly 
have  a  great  effeil  in  exciting  or  in  altering  magneiic 
polarity.  This  was  obferved  by  Dr  Gilbert,  who  re- 
3  A  marks 
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tr.Erksthat  the  dirt-Hive  po-.ver  of  a   magnet   extends 
farther  than  its  altraBive  power. 

The  cotitrarij  poles  of  two  magnets  attraH  each  other  ; 
that  is,  the  north  thefouth,  ant/ vice  veifa. 

Exfier.  I. — Place  two  oblong  magnets  on  cork  or 
wood,  fo  as  to  lloat  in  water,  or  fufpend  each  by  a 
"pretty  long  thread,  with  the  north  pole  of  the  one  op- 
pofed  to  the  Ibuth  pole  of  the  other.  They  will  gra- 
dually approach,  and  will  at  length  rafli  together. 

A  fimilar  effect  will  5e  produced,  if  the  north  pole 
of  a  bar  magnet  be  held  near  the  fouth  pole  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  ;  the  latter  will  be  attra£led,  and  the  fame 
thing  will  happen  if  the  fouth  pole  of  the  bar  is  brought 
near  the  north  pole  of  the  needle. 

Exper.  2. — Take  two  femicircular  magnets,  and  dip 
their  extremities  into  iron  filings.  The  filings  will  of 
courfe  adhere  to  the  extremities  of  the  magnets,  and 
will  appear  as  if  radiating  from  them.  Now,  prefent 
the  two  magnets  with  their  adhering  filings  to  each 
other,  fo  that  the  north  and  fouth  pole  of  the  one  is 
oppofite  to  the  contrary  poles  of  the  other,  and  the  iron 
filings  at  their  extremities  will  approach  each  other, 
and  coalefce,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  7. 

Xhe  attraftion  e.xerted  between  two  magnets  is  not 
fo  flrong  in  proportion,  as  between  a  magnet  and  a 
piece  of  foft  iron  in  contad  ;  but  it  has  been  found  to 
commence  at  a  greater  diftance. 

The  correfponding  piles  of  two  magnets  repel  each 
other ;  that  is,  the  north  the  north,  and  the  fouth  the 
fouth. 

Exper.  I. — Make  the  two  magnets  float  on  water,  or 
fufpend  them  by  threads,  fo  that  the  north  or  fouth 
pole  of  the  one  may  be  oppofite  to  the  north  or  fouth 
pole  of  the  other.  They  will  recede  from  each  other, 
and  the  repulfion  will  evidently  be  greater,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  brought  nearer  together. 

Exper.  2. — Take  two  femicircular  magnets,  and  dip 
their  ends  in  iron  filings,  as  mentioned  above.  Prefent 
them  to  each  other,  fo  that  their  correfponding  poles 
may  be  mutually  oppofed.  The  filings  at  their  extre- 
mities will  liart  bark,  and  leave  a  vacancy  between  the 
oppofed  poles  of  the  magnets,  fomewhat  like  what  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  8. 

It  foraetimes  happens  that  the  correfponding  poles  of 
two  magnets  do  not  repel  each  other,  but  either  mu- 
tually attract,  or  are  quite  indifferent.  In  this  cafe,  it 
will,  in  general,  be  found  that  one  of  them  is  ftronger 
than  the  other  ;  and  the  reafon  of  the  phenomenon  will 
appear  hereafter. 

The  repulfive  power  of  a  magnet  is  generally  in  a 
lefs  proportion  than  its  attraftive  power. 
<;  It  is  by  the  attradiive  power  of  the  magnet  that  we 
ufuallv  afcertain  whether  any  lubftance  be  magnetic  ; 
that  is,  whether  the  magnet  poffefs  any  attraftive  power 
for  it.  If  the  body  contain  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  iron  in  its  compofition,  its  magnetifm  is  eafily  afcer- 
tained,  by  approaching  it  with  the  pole  of  a  pretty 
ilrong  magnetic  bar.  If,  however,  the  magnetifm  is 
too  feeble  to  be  difcovered  in  this  way,  it  may  be  af- 
certained  by  placing  the  body  on  a  piece  of  cork  or 
wood,  fo  tliat  it  may  float  on  the  furface  of  water  or 
mercury,  in  an  earthen  Or  wooden  vetTel,  and  bringing 
the  pole  of  the  magnet  within  a  fmiU  dillance  of  the 
{loatii\g  body.     It  will  fopietiraes  be  neceffary  to  bring 


the  magnet  witliin  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  body,  E.xp.-rimcn- 
when,  'if  it  polTelTes  any  magnetifm,  it  will  gradually  t''*"""^"- 
approach  the  magnet.  This  experiment  is  moft  fatis- .  "™^"  j 
fa£lory  when  the  body  to  be  examined  is  made  to  tloat 
on  mercury  •,  but  in  that  cafe  the  vefl'el  containing  the 
mercury  mult  not  be  too  fmall,  othervvifc  the  natuial 
convexity  of  the  furface  of  the  mercury  will  caUfe  the 
floating  body  perpetually  to  fall  down  towards  the  fides 
of  the  veflel.  A  common  foup  plate  will  anfvver  the 
purpofe  very  well.  It  is  alfo  neceflary  that  the  mer- 
cury  be  very  pure,  and  as  clean  as  polfible.  To  infure 
this,  it  will  be  proper,  before  ufing  the  mercury,  to 
pafs  it  through  a  conical  piece  of  writing  paper,  rolled 
up  fo  as  to  terminate  in  a  very  fmall  aperture  ;  or  what 
is  better,  to  fqueeze  it  through  a  pretty  thick  piece  of 
fliamois  leather.  It  need  fcarcely  be  remarked,  that  in 
thefe  delicate  experiments,  the  air  of  the  room  (liould 
be  kept  as  Hill  as  polTible. 

By  the  above  methods,  Mr  Cavallo  and  others  dif. 
covered,  that  the  following  fubftances  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  affefled  by  the  magnet.  Mofl  metallic  ores,  efpe- 
cially  after  their  having  been  expofed  to  a  fire;  zinc, 
bifrauth,  and  particularly  cobalt,  as  well  as  their  ores, 
are  almoft  always  attrafted.  Of  the  eartiis,  the  calca- 
reous is  the  leaft ,  ii'  at  all,  and  the  filiceous  is  the  molt 
frequently,  attraited.  The  ruby,  the  chryfolite  and 
the  tourmalin,  are  attrafled.  The  emerald,  and  parti- 
cularly the  garnet,  are  not  only  attrafted,  but  frequent- 
ly acquire  a  permanent  polarity.  The  opal  is  weakly- 
attracted,  efpecially  after  combultion.  Molt  animal 
and  vegetable  fubltances,  after  combultion,  are  attract- 
ed. Even  foot,  and  the  duft  which  ufually  falls  upon 
whatever  is  left  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  are  lenfibly 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  . 

"  It  has  long  ago  been  remarked,  that  platina,  nickel,  Coulomb's 
and  fevera!  other   bodies,  acquire   a   fenfible   degree  ofexp^iments 
magnetifm;  but   fome  philofophers   attribute   this  pro-o"  "niver- 
perty  only  to  a  portion  of  iron  not  eafy  to  be  feparated,    .   ^"S"^' 
and  conclude,  that  by   obtaining  a   greater   degree  of 
purity,  we  might  fucceed  in    rendering   them   perfeftly 
indifferent  to  the  aftion  of  the  magnetic  bar. 

"  The  new  experiments  which  Citizen  Coulomb  has 
made  and  repeated  before  the  inftituie,  lead  us  on  the 
contrary  to  think,  that  the  aftion  of  magnetifm  ex- 
tends through  all  nature  ;  for  none  of  the  bodies  he  has 
yet  tried  was  found  to  refift  this  power. 

"  But  however  real  this  action  may  be,  it  is  not 
alike  in  all  bodies,  and  in  moft  of  them  it  mult  be  ne- 
ceflarily  very  fmall,  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of 
philofophers  to  this  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  exhi- 
bit and  to  meafure  thefe  refults,  we  mult  begin  by  pla- 
cing the  bodies  in  a  fituation  which  fhall  allow  thera  to 
yield  to  the  weakefl  aition. 

"  For  this  purpofe,  Citizen  Coulomb  fafhioned  his 
fubjefts  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  fmall  bar  ;  and 
in  this  ftate  he  fufpended  them  to  a  filken  thread,  fuch 
as  is  drawn  from  the  filk  xvorm's  cone,  and  in  this  ftate 
he  placed  thera  between  the  oppofite  poles  of  two  mag- 
netic bars  of  fteel.  The  fingle  thread  of  filk  could 
hardly  bear  the  weight  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  without 
breaking,  csnfequently  it  became  neceflary  to  form 
fmall  bars  very  light  and  thin.  Citizen  Coulomb  made 
them  about  feven  or  eight  millimetres  in  length  (or  lefs 
than  half  an  inch\  with  three-fourths  of  a  millimetre 
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1- (or  about  an  hundredth  part  of  an  incli)  in  tliicknefs, 
and  he  gave  the  metals  about  one-third  of  this  thick- 
,  nefs. 

"  In  his  experiments  he  placed  the  fleel  bars  in  the 
fume  right  line,  their  oppofite  poles  being  five  or  fix 
niillimetres  farther  afunder  than  the  length  of  the 
needle  intended  to  ofcillate  between  them.  The  refult 
of  the  experiment  (hewed,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
fiibftance  of  the  needle,  it  always  difpofcd  itfelf  accord- 
ing to  the  diredion  of  the  two  bars  ;  and  that  if  they 
weie  turned  from  this  diref>ion,  they  always  recovered 
it,  after  ofcillations  of  which  the  number  was  often 
more  than  30  per  minute.  It  was  therefore  eafy  in 
every  cafe  to  determine,  from  the  weight  and  figure  of 
the  needle,  the  force  which  had  produced  the  ofcilla- 
tion, 

"  Thefe  experiments  were  fuccefsfully  made  with 
fmall  needles  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  fmall 
cylinders  of  glafs,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  fragment  of  bone, 
and  different  kinds  of  wood. 

"  Citizen  Coulomb  has  proved,  that  the  force  of  tor- 
fion  of  the  filk  thread  is  fo  flight,  that  in  order  to  draw 
it  round  the  entire  circle,  it  would  require  a  force 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  one  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  a 
gramm,  (or  about  one  ftven  hundredth  part  of  a  grain). 
A  quantity  fo  minute  cannot  therefore  lenfibly  derange 
the  meafure  of  magnetic  ft.rce  in  the  different  bodies  ; 
ana  its  effeil,  even  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  of  percep- 
tible magnitude,  may  alfo  be  ur^ed  in  proof  of  the  ge- 
neral c  nclufion  of  Citizen  Coulomb,  becaufe  the  mag- 
netic power  mufl  overcome  this  refillance  of  the  thread 
in  order  to  manifert  itfelf.  Our  author  gives,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Natural  Philofophy  and 
Mathematics  of  the  National  Inllitute,  a  very  fimple 
formula  to  determiiie  the  magnetic  force  of  a  body  from 
the  time  of  its  ofcillations ;  and  he  means  to  Ihew  in 
another  memoir,  the  method  of  determining  this  refult 
in  different  bodies  ot  the  fame  figure  placed  between 
the  poles  of  two  bars.  He  thinks  it  now  proved,  that 
all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  compofilion  of 
our  globe  are  fubjeited  to  the  magnetic  power,  and 
that  the  whole  mafs  coUeftively  forms  one  fingle 
magnet. 

"  In  favour  of  thofe  who  might  be  deCrous  of  repeat- 
ing his  experiments,  and  rendering  them  very  fenfible, 
the  author  remarks,  that  the  method  of  fucceeding  con- 
fiiis  in  diminilhiijg  the  fize  of  the  ofcillaling  bodi.-s. 
From  fome  eiliys,  of  which  the  refults  terminate  th  -s 
memoir,  it  (eems  to  follow,  that  the  accelerating  fo.ccs 
are  inverfely  as  the  maffes,  cr  very  nearly  in  the  direiV 
proportion  of  the  furfaces ;  but  Citizen  Coulomb  gives 
this  rule  only  as  a  firlt  dedudlion,  which  requires  to  be 
confirmed  *." 
,  The  opinion  of  the  general  influence  of  magnetifm 
on  all  tirrellrial  bodies  was,  as  v.e  (hall  fee  hereafter, 
mainrained  by  our  countrj'man  Dr  Gilbert,  though 
Coulomb  has  certainly  the  merit  of  having  put  it  to  the 
teft  of  experiment. 

Bciides  the  exf  eriments  which  we  have  related,  there 
are  fome  that  depend  on  the  atlracllve  power  of  the 
magnet,  and  whit  h  are  ranked  among  fcientific  amufc- 
mcnts.     We  Ihall  here  dcfcribe  a  few  of  thefe. 

Before  we  relate  the  manner  of  making  thefe  expe- 
riment*,  it  may  be  rroiur  to  defcrlbe  an  inflrument 
»hat  is  employed  in  foaie  of  thtm.     ']  his,  fiom  its  form 
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and  apparent  ufe,   is   c.iUcd   the   magi 
glafs,  and  is  thus  conllrucled. 

Provide  an  ivory  tube  about  2 1  inches  long,  and  of.  *°''''  . 
fuch  a  form  as  is  expreffed  in  fig.  9.  The  fides  of  this  36 
tube  muft  be  fo  thin  as  to  admit  a  confiderable  quanti-  Conltruc- 
ty  of  light.  It  is  to  open  at  one  end  with  a  fcrew,  and  ^'O"  °f '.*"= 
at  that  end  muff  be  placed  an  eye-glafs  of  about  two  "*^"^^A'P  ^ 
inches  focus,  and  at  the  other  end  any  glafs  you  pleafe.  laf. 
Have  a  fmall  magnetic  needle  like  that  in  a  compafs. 
It  mull  be  (Irongly  touched,  and  fo  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  that  it  may  turn  freely  round.  It  is 
to  be  fixed  on  the  centre  of  a  fmall  ivory  circle  C,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  counter,  placed  on  the  object-glals 
D,  and  painted  black  on  the  fide  next  it.  This  circle 
mull  be  kept  fad  by  a  circular  rim  of  palleboard,  that 
the  needle  may  not  rife  oft"  its  pivot,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  the  compafs.  This  tube  will  thus  become  a 
kind  of  compafs  fufflciently  tranfparent  to  fliow  the  mo- 
tions of  the  needle.  The  eye-glafs  ferves  more  clearly 
to  diflinguilh  the  direflion  of  the  needle,  and  the  glafs 
at  the  other  end,  merely  to  give  the  tube  the  appear- 
ance of  a  common  perfpeflive  glafs.  It  will  appear, 
from  what  has  been  alieady  Hated,  that  the  needle  in 
this  tube,  when  placed  over  and  at  a  fmall  dillancc 
from  a  magnet,  or  any  machine  in  which  it  is  contain- 
ed, wifl  neceflaiily  place  itfelf  in  a  pofition  direfted  by 
that  magnet,  and  confcquently  fliow  where  the  north 
and  fouth  pole  of  it  is  placed  ;  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  contlantly  pointing  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  mag- 
net. This  effeil  will  take  place,  though  the  magnet 
be  cnch/ed  in  a  cafe  of  wood,  or  even  metal.  You 
mud  obferve,  however,  that  the  attrafling  magnet  mufl 
not  be  very  far  diflant  from  the  needle,  efpecially  if  it 
be  fmall,  as  in  that  cafe  its  influence  ex;ends  but  to  3 
(hort  diflance.  This  tube  may  be  differently  conftruft- 
ed,  by  placing  the  needle  in  a  perpendicular  direftion, 
on  a  fmall  axis  of  iron,  on  which  it  muft  turn  quite 
freely,  between  two  fmall  plates  of  brafs  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  tube  ;  the  two  ends  of  the  needle 
(liculd  be  in  exafl  equilibrium.  The  north  and  fouth 
ends  of  the  needle  will,  in  like  manner,  be  atirafted  by 
the  fouth  and  north  ends  of  the  magnetic  bar.  The 
former  conftrudion,  hovever,  appears  preferable,  as  it 
is  more  eafily  excited,  and  the  fituation  of  the  needle 
much  more  eafily  diftinguilhed. 

Exp.  I.   The  communicative  Piece  of  Money. 
Take  a  crown  or  dollar,  and  drill  a  hole  in   the  fide  Comnuinr- 
ofit,  in  which  place  a  piece  of  wire,  or  a  large  needle  c.itive  piece 
well   polillied,   and   (Irongly  touched   with    a    magnet. o'"'°'"^y' 
'j'hen  clofe  the  hole  with  a  fmall  piece  of  pewter,  that 
it  may  not  be  perceived.     No'-,,  the  needle  in  the  mag- 
netic perfpeflive  before   defcribcd,  when   it   is  brought 
near  to  this  piece  of  money,  vill  fix  itfelf  in  a  direftion 
correfponding  to  the  vvirc  cr  needle  in  that  piece.     De- 
fire  any  perfon  to  lend  you   a   crown  piece  or  dollar, 
which  you  dexteroully  change   for  one  that  you  have 
prepared  as  above.     Then  give  the  latter  piece  to  ano- 
ther perfon,  and   leave  him  r.t  liberty  either  to  put  it 
privately  in  a  fnulT-box,  or  not  ;  he  is  then  to  place  the 
box  on  a   table,  and  you  are  to  tell  him   by  means  of 
your  glaCs,  whether  the  crown   is  or  is  not  in  the  box. 
'J'hcn  bringing  your   perfpet^ive  clofe   to  the  box,  you 
v.'iil  know,  by  the  motion  of  the  needle,  whether  it  be 
there  or  not ;  for  as  the  needle   in  the  pei  pctlive  will 
3    A    2  ;.l-./;:i-s 
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-always  keep  to  tlie  north  of  itfclf,  if  you  do  not  per- 
■  ceive  it  has  any  motion,  you  conclude  the  crown  is  not 
,  in  the  box.  It  may  happrn,  however,  that  the  wire  in 
the  crown  may  be  placed  to  the  north,  in  which  cafe 
you  will  be  deceived.  Therefore,  to  be  lure  of  fuccefs, 
when  you  find  the  needle  in  the  perfpertive  remain  fta- 
tionary,  you  may,  on  ibme  pretence  defire  the  perfon  to 
move  the  box  into  another  polition,  by  which  you  will 
certainly  know  whether  the  crown-piece  be  there  or 
not.  You  murt  remember  that  the  needle  in  the  per- 
fpertive  rauit  here  be  very  fenlible,  as  the  wire  in  the 
crown  cannot  pofllbly  have  any  great  attractive  force. 
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Under  the  top  of  a  common  table  place  a  magnet 
that  turns  on  a  pivot,  and  fix  a  board  under  it,  that 
nothing  may  appear.  There  may  alfo  be  a  drawer 
under  the  table,  which  you  pull  out  to  !hew  that  there 
is  nothing  concealed.  At  one  end  of  the  table  there 
mufl  be  a  pin  that  communicates  with  the  magnet,  and 
by  which  it  msy  be  placed  in  different  pofitions  ;  this 
pin  muil  be  fo  placed  as  not  to  be  viable  to  the  fpefla- 
tors.  Strew  foroe  ileel  filings  or  very  fmall  nails  over 
that  part  of  the  table  where  the  magnet  is.  Then  afli 
any  one  to  lend  you  a  knife  or  a  key,  which  v.ill  then 
attract  part  of  the  nails  or  fihngs.  Then  placing  your 
hand  in  a  carelefs  manner  on  the  pin  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  you  alter  the  pofition  of  the  magnet,  and  giving 
the  key  to  any  perfon,  you  defire  him  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, which  he  will  then  not  be  able  to  perform. 
You  then  give  the  key  to  another  perfon,  at  the  fame 
time  placing  the  magnet,  by  means  of  the  pin,  in  the 
firft  pofition,  when  that  perfon  will  immediately  perform 
the  experiment. 

Exp.  3.  The  MyJIcrlous  Watch. 
Yoii  defire  any  one  in  company  who  ,has  a  watch 
with  a  fleel  balance,  (b)  to  lend  it  you  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, alking  him  whether  it  ivill  continue  to  go  when 
laid  on  the  table.  He  will  probably  fay  it  will.  To 
prove  to  him  that  he  is  wrong,  you  lay  it  on  that  part 
of  the  table  below  which  you  have  previoully  placed 
a  flrong  bar-magnet  (as  in  Exp.  2.),  fo  that  the  watch 
may  be  above  one  of  the  poles.  It  will  iminediatcly 
flop.  Now,  if  you  fliift  the  pofitiori  of  the  magnet, 
and  give  the  watch  to  another  perfon  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  it  will  not  Hop,  but  replacing  the  magnet,  and 
defiring  a  third  perfon  to  try  the  experiment,  he  will 
fucceed.  All  this,  to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted 
^vith  the  fecret,  will  appear  very  extraordinary, 

Exp.  4.  The  Magnetic  Dial. 

Provide  a  circle  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  about  five  or 
fix  inches  diameter,  as  fig.  10.  which  mull  turn  quite 
free  on  the  Hand  B  (fig.  11.),  in  the  circular  border 
A  :  oil  the  circle  mufi  be  placed  the  dial  of  parteboard 
C  (fig.  10.),  whofe  circumference  is  to  be  di\aded  into 
]2  equal  parts,  in  which  muft  be  infcribcd  the  numbers 
from  I  to  12,  as  on  a  common  dial.  There  mult  be  a 
fmall   groove  in  the  circular  frame  D,  to  receive  the 


pafteboard  circle ;  and  obferve  that  the  dial   muft   be  Expcn, 
made  to  turn   fo  freely  that  it   may  go  round  without '^'^."""' 
moving  the  circular  border  in  which  it  is  placed       Be-  '_ 

tween  the  pafteboard  circle  and  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  place  a  fmall  artificial  raagm-t  E  (fig.  12.) 
that  has  a  hole  in  its  middle,  or  a  fmall  protuoeranre. 
On  the  outfide  of  the  frame  place  a  fraill  pin  P,  which 
fcrves  to  ftiew  where  the  magnetic  needle  I,  that  is 
placed  on  a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  the  dial,  is  to  ftop. 
This  needle  muft  turn  quite  freely  on  its  pivot,  and  its 
two  fides  fiiould  be  in  exaft  equilibrium.  Then  pro- 
vide  a  fmall  bag,  that  has  five  or  fix  divifions,  like  a 
lady's  work-bag,  but  fmaller.  In  one  of  ihefe  divifions 
put  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  pafteboard  on  which  are  writ- 
ten  the  numi.ersfrom  i  to  I  2,  and  if  youpleafe  you  may 
put  Ifveral  of  each  number.  In  each  of  the  other  divifions 
you  muit  put  I  2  or  more  like  pieces,  obferving,  that  all 
the  pieces  in  each  divifion  muft  be  marked  with  the  fame 
number.  Now  the  needle  being  placed  upon  its  pivot, 
and  turned  quickly  about,  it  will  necefTarily  ftop  at  that 
point  where  the  north  erid  of  the  magnetic  bar  is 
placed,  and  which  you  previoudy  knew  by  the  fituation 
of  the  fmall  pin  in  the  circular  border.  You  therefore 
prefent  to  any  perfon  that  divlfion  of  the  bag  which 
contains  the  leveral  pieces  on  which  is  v>'ritten  the  num- 
ber oppofite  to  the  north  end  of  the  bar,  and  tell  him 
to  draw  any  one  of  them  he  pleafes.  Then  placing  the 
needle  on  the  pivot,  you  turn  it  quickly  about,  and  it 
will  neceiTarily  ftop,  as  we  have  already  laid,  at  that 
particular  number. 

Another  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  fame 
dial,  by  defiring  two  perfons  to  draw  each  of  them  one 
number  out  of  two  different  divifions  of  the  bag  ;  and 
if  their  nir.iibers,  when  added  together,  exceed  12,  the 
needle  or  index  will  ftop  at  the  number  they  exceed  it ; 
but  if  they  do  not  amount  to  i  2,  the  index  will  ftop  at 
the  fiim  of  thofe  two  numbers.  In  order  to  perform 
this  experiment,  you  muft  place  the  pin  againft  the 
number  5,  if  the  two  numbers  to  be  drawn  from  the 
bag  be  10  and  7  ;  or  againft  9,  if  they  be  feven  Jind 
two.  If  this  experiment  be  made  immediately  after 
the  former,  as  it  eafily  may,  by  dexteroufly  moving  the 
pin,  it  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary. 

Exp.  5.  The  Divining  Circles. 
On  the  top  of  a  thin  box,  as  AB  fig.  13.  pafte  two  Divining 
circles  drawn  on  paper,  as  F,  G,  each  of  which  is  di- circles, 
vided  into  compartments.  In  thofe  of  one  circle,  as  G, 
are  written  queftions,  and  in  thofe  of  the  other,  as  F, 
appropriate  anfwers.  Through  the  centre  of  the  circle 
G  an  axle  pnfles,  carrying  a  toothed  wheel,  and  which 
works  into  the  pinion  d,  to  the  axis  of  which  is  fixed 
another  pinion,  and  this  receives  the  teeth  of  another 
wheel  g,  whofe  axis  is  pafied  throuyh  the  centre  of  the 
circle  F.  On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  ris  to  be  fiJced  an 
index  a  above  the  paper  circle,  and  to  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  g  juft  below  the  cover  of  the  box,  is  fixed  a  bar 
magnet  y  y,  turning  together  with  the  axis  ;  while  on 
the  part  cf  the  axis  that  projects  above  the  circle  F  a 
loofe  needle  xx  is  balanced,  lb  as  to  move  independent- 
ly of  the  axis.      A  carton  of  ftror.g  paper,  of  the  fize 

of 


(b)  The  balance  of  a  watch  is  fonietimcs,  though  very  feldom,  made  of  brafs.  when  it  is  fcavcely  fufceptible  of 
magnetic  influence. 
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rn-cf  F  Oiould  cover  tlie  pafted  circle,  snd  turn  eafily  on 
"-  the  centre  z  ;  and  it  fliould  have  a  trianj^ular  [.iecc  as 
__  F  cut  out,  in  ordec  to  fee  the  anl'weis.  If  now  the 
needle  be  taken  off  its  point,  and  a  pcrfon  be  dciired  to 
afk  fome  o*  the  queflions  on  the  circle  G,  the  index 
wuft  be  turned  to  the  queflion,  and  then  the  neeole 
placed  on  its  pivot,  giving  it  a  whirl  round.  When  it 
(lops,  its  point  will  fland  over  the  proper  anluer, 
\\hich  may  be  feen  by  turning  the  open  part  of  ibe  car- 
ton to  that  place. 

Si.CT.  III.   Of  tic   Conimunlctit'.on    and  Prodiiclion  of 
Magne'.ifm. 

The  ivliole  of  this  import.-;nt  part  of  the  fubjeiEl  may 
be  laid  to  depen^  on  one  general  fadl,  which  we  fliall 
therefore  iirll  lay  down  and  illuftrate. 

Ami  piece  of  iron  w/ien  in  the  neglibourJwoJ  of  a  ma^- 
^f' net,  is  iifelf  a  magnet,  and  pojfffes  all  the  material  pro- 
perties of  that  body. 

Ex.  I .  Let  there  be  a  large  and  ftrong  magnet  pro- 
perly fupported  in  the  horizontal  direction,  at  a  diflance 
Irom  iron  or  other  fimilar  bodies,  and  with  its  poles  per- 
feflly  free.  Take  alfo  my  fraall  piece  of  common  iron, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long,  fuch  as  a  com- 
mon nail  key,  and  take  another  piece  of  iron,  as  a 
fmaller  key,  or  ihort  piece  of  wire  about  the  fize  of  a 
goofe  quill. 

In  the  firfl  place  hold  the  key  in  a  horizontal  poii- 
tion,  w  ith  one  end  oppcfite  one  of  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net, but  fo  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  it.  'J'hen  bring 
the  other  piece  of  iron  to  the  other  end  of  the  key,  and 
it  will  hang  by  the  key,  and  will  fo  continue  to  hang, 
though  we  withdraw  the  key  from  the  magnet  horizon- 
tally, till  there  is  a  certain  interval  between  the  key 
and  the  magnet,  when  the  former  will  be  no  longer 
able  to  fupport  the  piece  of  iron.  Even  at  this  diilance 
the  key  will,  however,  be  found  capable  of  fupporting 
a  piece  of  iron  coni'iderably  fmaller  than  the  former, 
till  its  difiance  from  the  magnet  be  increaftd. 

Again,  hold  the  key  with  one  extremity  below  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  touch  the  other  extre- 
mity with  the  Imall  piece  of  iron,  the  latter  will  ad- 
here till  the  key  be  removed  too  far  below  the  magnet. 

Thirdly,  Hold  the  key  with  one  of  its  extremities 
above  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  but  at  fuch  a 
diftance  that  there  is  room  for  the  fmall  piece  of  iron 
to  go  between  the  key  and  the  magnet,  without  touch- 
ing the  latter.  The  piece  of  iron  will  be  fupported  by 
the  key,  as  in  the  two  former  inlf ances. 

Fourthly,  Let  the  magnet  be  placed  in  a  vertical  po- 
fition,  and  hold  the  key  with  one  extremity  immedi- 
ately below  or  above  one  of  the  poles.  The  piece  of 
iron  will  be  fupported  in  a  fimilar  manner,  in  the  form- 
er cafe  by  the  extremity  of  the  key  that  is  mofl  remote 
from  the  magnet,  and  in  the  latter  by  that  «  hich  is  ad- 
jacent. 

If,  inftead  of  approaching  the  magnet  with  the  key, 
we  reverfe  the  circumflances,  the  effeft  of  the  magnet 
in  rendering  the  key  magnetical  will  be  llill  more  evi- 
dent. Suppofe  the  piece  of  iron  to  be  lying  on  the 
table  ;  let  one  end  of  it  be  touched  with  the  key,  and 
there  will  be  found  no  attraction  betv\een  them  :  but  if 
while  we  hold  the  key  very  near  one  extremity  of  the 
tvire,  we  bring  the  pole  of  the  magnet  near  the  ether 
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end  of  the  key,  we  (liall   fee   the    wire   rife   from  the  Experiment 
tabic,  and  adhere  to  the  key.  '•»'  H^'-ftra- 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  attraaive  pover  of  the  key,     ,.'•'"""._, 
that  h,  its  niagnetifni,   is  evidently   derived   from  us 
juxtapofaion  to  the  magnet. 

Exp  2.  Let  two  pieces  of  iron  wire  be  fufpended  by 
fcpjratc  ends  of  a  piece  of  thr"ad,  fo  that  they  mav  be 
hung  from  a  pin  in  the  wail  ir.  a  fuuation  parallel  Vj 
each  other,  or  in  contact.  Now  brinij  one  end  of  a 
bar  magnet  a  little  below  the  wires,  aiij  they  will  re- 
pel each  other,  if  thefe  wire*  arc  of  foft  iron,  they 
will  collapfe  immediately  on  the  magnet  bein<T  with- 
drawn ;  but  if  they  are  formed  of  hard  iron  or  of  lleel, 
they  will  continue  apart  for  a  confidcrable  time. 

Here  the  tv.o  wires  arc,  by  the  proximity  of  the 
magnet,  become  magnets,  and  the  extremities  next  the 
bar  have  each  acquired  a  fimil-^r  polarity,  i.  e.  both 
contrary  to  that  of  the  adjacent  p^le  of  the  bar.  They, 
therefore,  repel  each  ether. 

Exp.  S  Let  a  bar-magnet,  fuch  as  N,  S,  fig.  14. 
be  laid  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  let  a  fmall  key,  as 
B,  C,  be  held  near  the  north  pole  of  ti:e  magnet,  iii 
the  direclion  of  its  axis.  Let  a  very  fmall  rncgnetic 
needle,  fupported  on  a  (harp  pivot,  be  brought  near  that 
end  of  the  key  C,  ivhich  is  moil  rem.ote  from  N.  The 
needle  will  immediately  turn  its  fouth  pole  towards  C,. 
as  is  indicated  by  the  feathered  part  of  the  arrow  c. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  key  has  acquired  a  diredive 
povver  like  a  magnet,  and  that  its  remote  extremity 
performs  the  office  of  a  north  pole,  as  it  atcracls  tlie 
fouth  pole  of  the  needle,  and  repels  its  north  pole.  If 
it  be  faid  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  this  cafe  is  affecl- 
ed  direffly  by  the  directive  power  of  the  magnet,  as  it 
would  take  the  above  pofition  though  the  key  were  not 
prefent  ;  to  Ihaw  that  the  eifecl  is  produced  through 
the  medium  of  the  key,  remove  the  needk  into  another 
fituation  as  b,  and  it  uill  llill  arrange  itfelf  with  the 
fame  pole  opposite  C,  and  if  it  be  carried  to  the  prox- 
imate extremity  of  the  key,  as  at  a,  it  will  turn  round, 
and  prefent  its  north  pole  to  B,  thus  (hewing  that  it  is, 
at  leaft  in  fome  meafure,  influenced  by  the  key. 

In  general,  when  a  piece  of  iron  i's  prefented  to  theyeafertc.d 
pole  of  a  magnet,  the  extremity  next  that  pole  is  pof-  acquires  a 
felTed  of  the  contrary  polarity,  and  the  remote  extremi-  lJn'»rity 
ty  has   acquired    a   fimilar  polarity.     The   fituation  of 'i""'""/" 
the  poles,  however,  depends  much  on  the  form  of  the.„i'L°.nt  '^ 
piece  of  iron,  and   on   the   part   of  its  furface  which  is  pole  of  the 
prefented  to  the  pole  of  the  magnet.      If  the  form  be  magnet- 
that  of  an  oblong  bar,   one   extremity  of  which  is  pre- 
fented to  the  pole,  ivhich   is   the   moft  ufual  cafe,  the 
circumilances  will  be   as  we  have  juft  mentioned.     If 
the  oblong  bar  be   prefented  to  the  pole  ip  a  perpendi- 
cular direilion,  with   its  middle  very  near  the  pole  of 
the  magnet,  this  middle  point  will  be  poflelTed  of  a  po- 
larity contrary  to   that  of  the  adjacent  pole,  while  the 
two  extremities  have   acquired  the  fame  polarity.     If 
the  prefented  iron   be  in   the   form  of  a  circular  plate, 
and  its  centre   be   held   near  the  pole   of  the  magnet, 
this  centre  will   have  the  contrary  polarity,  and  every 
point  of  the  circumference  the  fame  polarity.     If  the 
plate  have  its  ciicumference  falliioned  into  points,  each 
of  thefe  points  will  acquire  a  very  ftrong  polarity,  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  pole  near  which  the  centre  of  the 
plate  is  held. 

The   corcmunira'.ion   of  magnetic    power   from   the 
nuL-nct 
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magnet  to  the  kty   In  t>ie  foregoing  experiments,  will 
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be  rtill  more  Ihongly  illurtrated  by  holding  another 
piece  of  wire  to  the  wire  that  is  already  fufpendcd  by 
the  key.  The  new  piece  of  wire  will  alfo  be  iulpend- 
ed,  and  fo  feveral  more  may  be  fufpended  by  one  ano- 
ther, like  the  links  of  a  chain,  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  magnet.  This  fact  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  fpeak  of  a  loadllone  caufing  an  iron  ring  to  carry 
another  ring  ;  and  that  a  third,  till  the  whole  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  a  chain. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  magnet  has  loft  none  of  its 
'•  power  by  producing  magnetifm  in  the  iron,  and  of 
courfe,  that  nothing  has  been  Iramferrcd  from  the 
magnet  to  the  iron.  The  magnetifm  of  the  iron  thus 
caufed  by  Its  juxtapofition  to  a  magnet  is  called  induced 
magtielifm,  or  magnetifm  by  induciion. 

There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the  univerfality  of 
the  above  propofition.  If  the  key  be  held  in  fuch  a 
pofition  as  that  it  iliall  be  perpendicular  to  the  magnet, 
with  one  extremity  either  oppofite  one  of  the  poles,  or 
-a  little  above  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  the  bit  of  wire 
will  cot  be  attrafled  by  that  extremity,  and  we  may 
hence  fuppofe  that  the  key  has  acquired  no  magnetic 
power  by  its  proximity  to  the  magnet.  But  if  we  biing 
a  needle  or  a  piece  of  iron  wire  near  its  remote  end,  it 
ivill  be  rtrongly  attrafled,  and  fliew  that  end  to  have 
the  fame  polarity  with  the  nearell  pole  of  the  magnet. 
Now,  the  ends  both  of  the  key  and  the  wire  that  are 
nest  the  magnet,  having  the  fame  polarity  with  the  pole 
of  the  magnet  nearell  them,  cannot  attratl  each  other, 
but  on  the  contrary  ivill  repel  each  ether,  and  there- 
fore the  wire  cannot  adhere  to  the  key,  though  by  the 
change  produced  by  the  other  extremity.  It  is  evident 
that  the  key  has  acquired  magnetic  power. 

There  i<,  however,  one  exception.  If  the  key  in  the 
firft  experiment,  with  the  wire  hanging  to  it,  be  carried 
from  any  of  the  fituations  there  defcribed,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  magnet,  the  wire  will  fall  off  as  foon  as  it 
arrives  very  near  the  middle.  If  we  fuppofe  a  plane  to 
pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  magnet  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  axis,  fo  as  to  form  the  magnetic 
equator,  a  flender  piece  of  iron  held  any  where  within 
this  plane  can  acquire  no  fenfible  magnetifm,  which  is 
demcnilrated  by  its  (hewing  no  figns  of  polarity,  and  not 
being  attrafted  by  the  magnet.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  greateft  activity  of  a  magnet  refides  in  its  two 
poles,  and  that  thofe  magnets  are  the  beft  In  which 
thi!.  aCiKvity  is  lead  diffufed.  A  certain  circumference 
of  every  mngnet  is  entirely  inaftive,  as  we  fee  in  the 
expcviment  with  the  iron  filings  defcribed  in  N°  26. 
where  the  filings  collett  themfelves  principally  on  two 
points  of  the  furface,  between  which  there  Is  a  fpace  all 
round,  to  which  no  filings  are  attached.  Many  cir- 
cumftanccs  (hew  that  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  have 
contrary  ai'^ions;  tie  north  pole  producing  a  ftrong 
northern  polarity  In  the  remote  end  of  an  iron  bar 
brought  near  it,  and  a  fouth  polarity  in  the  proximate 
end,  while  an  oppofite  elTecl  is  produced  by  its  fouth 
pole.  Now,  adopting  this  principle,  that  the  afiions  of 
the  two  poles  are  oppofite,  it  follows  that  if  thefe  adions 
are  equal,  and  a£l  in  a  fimilar  manner,  e?.ch  muft  coun- 
teraOl  and  prevent  the  aiflion  of  the  other,  and  pro- 
duce what  may  be  called  a  magnetic  equilihrium. 
Therefore  if  a  flirder  iroif  rod  or  thin  plate  he  placed 
•fo  that  every  part  of  it  lies  within  the  m-ignelic  equator. 


It  will  exhibit  no  magnetifm,  v.  ill  not  be  attracted  by  Ex-jierimen 
the  magnet,  and  will  not  attraft  Iron.  This  will  be '^^ '.''""« 
feen  more  fatisfaftorily  when  we  have  explained  the  .  '""''  _ 
theory  of  magnetifm. 

The  confideration  of  the  above  important  fails  will 
enable  us  to  explain,  efpecially  after  what  will  be 
Hated  in  the  next  chapter,  the  produtlion  or  communi- 
cation of  magnetifm  in  all  the  methods  by  which  thefe 
are  ufually  eitecfled.  ^p 

Magnetifm  may  be  produced  artificially  In  a  piece  of -^rtiiiaal 
iron  or  fleel,  by  various  methods.  magnetirnj 

I.  By  touching  the  iron  or  Jleei  either  wilh  a  naturai^^°  "^^  ' 
magnet,  or  with  ajleel  bar  already  magneti-zed.  By  touch. 

The    procefs   of  communicating  magnetifm    by   na-  '"S  ^'th  3 
tural  or  artificial  magnets,  or  by  what  has  been  called  """o^^t. 
touching,  has  undergone  various  improvements  and  mo- 
difications, which  we  (hali  endeavour  briefly  to  trace. 

The  mcft  fimple  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  of  old  me. 
fleel  is  to  apply  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  to  that  ex-thods. 
tremlty  of  the  bar  which  we  wilh  to  acquire  a  fouth  po- 
larity. In  this  way,  merely  by  contafl,  a  (light  degree 
of  magnetic  power  will,  after  fome  time,  be  imparted  to 
the  bar,  and  the  communication  will  be  expedited  by 
■ftriking  the  bar  fo  as  to  make  it  found.  Only  a  flight 
degree  of  magnetifm  can,  however,  be  ccmmvuiicated  in 
this  way,  and  unlefs  the  fleel  bar  be  very  Ihort,  its  poles 
will  be  much  confufed. 

Another  method  ef  communicating  magnetifm  to  a 
bar  of  this  kind  is,  to  apply  the  pole  of  a  magnet  to  one 
end  of  the  bar,  and  pafs  it  on  to  the  other  end,  giving 
a  moderate  degree  of  preffure.  This  is  repeated  feveral 
times  on  both  fides  of  the  bar,  taking  care  always  to 
begin  the  flroke  at  the  fame  end  as  at  firfl,  and  inftead 
of  drawing  the  magnet  back  along  the  bar,  lifting  it  up 
every  time  that  we  come  to  the  other  end.  The  fol- 
lowing  defcription  will  beft  explain  the  mode  of  com- 
municating magnetifm  in  this  way,  by  one  or  two  mag- 
netic bars. 

When  only  one  magnetic  bar  Is  to  be  made  ufe  of, 
one  of  its  poles  muft  be  applied  as  reprefented  fig.  15. 
where  CD  reprtfents  the  needle  or  fleel  bar  to  be  im- 
pregnated. The  magnet  AB  is  then  to  be  drawn  all 
along  the  furface  of  it,  till  It  reaches  the  extremity  D. 
The  magnet  being  then  removed,  muft  be  applied  to 
the  extremity  C,  and  drawn  over  the  needle  as  before. 
Thus  the  needle  muft  be  rubbed  fsvcral  times,  by 
which  means  it  will  acquire  a  confiderable  degree  of 
magnetifm.  In  this  method,  the  other  extremity  of 
the  needle  which  the  magnet  touched  laft  acquires  the 
contrary  magnetifm  ;  that  is,  if  B  be  the  norti  pole  of 
the  magnet,  C  will  be  the  north  pole  and  D  the  fouth 
of  the  needle.  This  metho.l,  however,  is  never  found 
to  be  equally  effechial  with  that  in  which  two  magnets, 
or  both  poles  of  one  magnet,  arc  nimle  ufe  of. 

To  communicate  raagnetiim  by  means  of  two  mag- 
netic bars,  place  the  bar  or  needle  AB,  fig.  16.  upon  a 
table ;  then  fet  the  two  ma!;netic  bars  CD,  EF, 
ftraight  upright  upon  it  at-  a  little  diftance,  equal  on 
both  fides  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  AB,  and  in  fuch 
a  msnner  that  the  fouth  pole  D  of  one  of  the  bars  may 
be  nearell  to  that  end  of  the  bar  AB  which  Is  to  be- 
ccme  the  north  pole,  &c.  Thefe  two  bars  muft  then 
be  (lid  gradually  towards  one  extremity  of  the  bar, 
keeping  them  ccnftantly  at  the  fame  di.flance  from  each 
other  5  and  when  one  of  th.cm,  for  iHll.-.nce  CD,  is  ar- 
il ved 
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•jcperiirtn- rived  at  A,  then  tliey  muft  be  Aid  the  contrary  wav, 
allllulha-,jii  EF  arrives  at  B;  and  thus  the  bar  AB  mull  be 
|_  '°"^'  ■  rubbed  a  greater  or  imaller  number  ^of  times,  till  it 
will  be  found  by  trial  to  have  actjuired  a  confiderable 
po'.ver.  When  the  magnetic  bars  are  powerful,  and 
the  bar  AB  of  very  good  fteel,  and  not  very  large,  a 
dozen  of  ftrokcs  are  fully  futficient  5  but  when  the  bars 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  bar  AB,  care  mull  be  taken 
to  bring  them  to  the  fame  fituiuon  where  they  were 
firrt  placed  ;  viz.  a  little  and  equal  dillance  from  the 
middle  of  the  bar  AB,  from  which  they  may  be  lifted 


The  mode  of  employing  two  bars  inftead  of  one  was 
an  improvement,  and  the  nsethod  was  ftill  farther  im- 
proved by  placing  them  in  an  inclined  pofition,  with 
their  extremities  C,  E,  remote  from  each  other,  and 
Hiding  ihem  contraryways  from  the  middle  towards 
each  extremity  of  the  bar  AB,  lifting  them  up  when 
they  come  to  the  estremities,  and  replacing  them  on 
the  middle  of  the  bar,  thus  repeating  the  operation  as 
often  as  required. 
Horfe  (lioe  bars,  or  thofe  of  a  femicircular  form,  may  be 
ized  in  a  iimilar  manner,  except  that  the  mag- 
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■"  '^'■'nttic   bars  employed   for  the  purpol'e   mull    follow   the 

curvature  of  the  bar  to  be  impregnated.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  method  ulually  employed  for  magnetizing 
bars  of  this  kind.  The  crooked  bar  is  laid  llat  upon  a 
t.ible.  and  to  each  of  its  extremities  is  applied  a  ftraight 
magnetic  bar,  as  DF,  EG,  fig.  17.  and  the  remote  ex- 
tremities of  thefe  bars  F,  G,  are  joined  by  the  conduftor 
or  piece  of  fofc  iron  FG.  Tlien  to  its  middle  are  to  be 
applied  two  magnetic  bars,  with  their  oppoiitc  poles  at 
a  little  dillance  from  each  other,  H,  I,  and  with  tliefe 
the  crooked  bar  is  to  be  flroked  from  end  to  end,  fol- 
lowing the  direclion  of  the  crooked  bar,  lb  that  on  one 
fide  of  it  the  magnetic  bars  may  ibnd  in  the  dircflion 
reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines  at  K  and  L.  When  in 
this  manner  the  piece  of  (leel  ABC  has  been  rubbed 
a  fufficient  number  of  times  on  the  one  fide,  it  is  to  be 
turned,  and  the  fame  operation  repeated  on  the  other  fide, 
taking  care  that  the  adhering  magnetic  bars,  and  the 
conductor  of  foft  iron,  be  preferred  in  the  fame  fituation 
as  at  firll.  It  mull  be  oblerved  that  in  this  proccls  the 
magnets  DF.DG,  as  well  as  the  magnets  H,I,  mull  be 
placed  fo  that  their  fouth  poles  Ihall  be  towards  that  ex- 
tremity of  the  bar  whi-^h  is  to  be  made  a  nor'h  pole. 

A  material  improvement  in  the  procefs  for  communi- 
cating magnetilm  from  artificial  magnets  to  fteel  bars, 
was  introduced  by  Duharael.  He  formed  a  right- 
angled  parallelogram,  two  of  the  fides  of  which  were 
made  by  two  equal  bars  of  Ileel,  that  were  intended  to 
be  magnetized,  while  the  other  two  were  formed  by 
joining  the  extremities  of  the  fteel  bars  by  two  pieces  of 
foft  iron,  alfo  equal  to  each  other  in  length,  but  much 
fliorter  thau  the  Ileel  bars.  Then  taking  two  parcels  of 
brrs  already  magnetized,  he  brought  together  their  op- 
pcfite  poles  towards  the  middle  of  one  of  the  fteel  bars 
forming  the  parallelogram,  and  inclining  the  parcels  as 
in  fig.  18.  he  made  them  glide  gently,  feparating  them 
from  each  other  towards  the  extremities  of  the  bar  ; 
and  this  operation  was  repeated  as  often  as  required, 
when  the  inclined  parcels  of  magnetic  bars  were  car- 
ried to  the  oppofite  bars  of  the  parallelogram,  and  this 
was  rubbed  in  a  firailar  manner.     After  the  bars  were 
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rubbcd  fuiF.ciently  on  one  fide,  they  were,  as 
calts,  turned  on  the  other. 

This  method  is  one  of  the  beft  that  we  can  empl 
for  magnetizing  the  needles   of  corap-nflcs,   and    iuch 
fteel  bars  as  are  of  a  moderate  thinnefs,  elptcially  if  we 
employ  magnetic  bars  (Irongly  impregnated  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  rubbing  the  fteel  bars. 

Much  about   the  time  that  M.  Diihamel  contrived  j 
the  above  method,  the  fame  objcft  was  employing  themi.iu  ..y 
attention    of   experimental     philofophers    in    England,  Mitchell 
where  the  procefs  of  magnetizing    bars  was  much  im- ^"'"'^'*''°* 
proved  by  Mr  Mitchell  and  Mr  Canton, 

Mr  Mitchell  employed  two  parcels  of  bars  already  . 
ftrongly  magnetized,  joined  together  in  a  parallel  di- 
reftion,  with  their  oppofite  poles  united  at  each  extre- 
mity, but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  remained  be- 
tween the  two  parcels  a  fmall  interval.  He  then 
placed  a  number  of  equal  fteel  bars  in  a  ftraight  line, 
and  made  one  extremity  of  the  magnetized  bars 
Aide  over  the  line  formed  by  the  fteel  bars  at  right 
angles ;  and  this  he  repeated  as  ufual.  In  this  way  he 
found  that  the  intermediate  bars  in  the  ftraight  line  ac- 
quired a  great  degree  of  magnetic  power. 

Mr  Canton  placed  the  bar  which  he  vvilhed  to  mag- 
netize, fo  as  to  form  part  of  a  parallelogram,  as  in  the 
method  of  ?vl.  Duhamel,  and  then  employed  the  flime 
means  as  Mr  Mitchell  for  impregnating  the  bar,  after 
which  he  feparated  the  two  parcels  of  magnets,  and  in- 
clining them  to  each  other  in  the  manner  of  Duhamel 
upon  the  bar,  he  made  them  Hide  from  the  needle  to- 
wards the  extremities.  This  lall  method  confiderably 
augmented,  according  to  Mr  Canton,  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  bar ;  but  by  Coulomb  it  is  confidered  as 
the  only  eftcclual  part  of  the  procefs.  Thefe  methods 
of  Mitchell  and  Canton  confiitute  what  has  been  called 
the  double  touch,  which  was  Hill  fartlier  improved  by 
the  celebrated  /lipinus. 

This  philofopher,  after  having  formed  a  parallelo- Method  of  .( 
gram  with  fteel  bars,  and  pieces  of  foft  iron,  in  the  raan-^pinus. 
ner  of  Duhamel,  placed  upon  the  bar  to  be  magne- 
tized, two  parcels  of  magnetic  bars  inclined  in  fuch  a 
way  that  each  of  them  formed  on  its  own  fide  an  angle 
of  15°  or  20°  ^\•ith  the  fteel  bar  on  which  it  was  placed  j 
their  oppofite  poles  being  at  a  very  fmall  dillance  from 
one  another.  Keeping  the  parcels  of  magnetic  bars  in 
the  fame  relative  fituation  with  refpeil  to  each  other, 
he  made  both  parcels  llide  along  alternately  from  the 
middle  of  the  bar  towards  er.ch  extremity,  beginning  at 
every  renewal  of  the  operation  from  the  middle  of  the 
bar.  This  method  has  a  very  great  advantage  over  the 
former,  as  by  it  we  may  magnetize  bars  of  confiderable 
length  and  thicknefs,  by  means  of  magnetic  bars  that 
have  no  great  magnetic  power. 

In  all  thtfe  procefles  it  muft  be  remarked,  that,  in  5* 
order  to  proceed  properly,  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  a  '^^"'"'^ 
confiderable  degree  of  prelTure.  A  parallelogram  of  Ileel 
bars  and  foft  iron  ftiould  be  kept  firm  by  wedges.  Come  • 
what  in  the  manner  of  printers  types,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  magnetic  bars  ftiould  be  perfeclly  cleaned. 
Dr  Robifon  fuppofed,  that  wetting  thefe  extremities 
confiderably  aided  the  procefs  j  but  he  found  that  the 
leall  particle  of  oil  between  the  bars  greatly  obftrufted 
it,  as  did  the  fmalleft  piece  of  the  thinnell  gold  leaf. 
He  found  that  bars  which  were  rough  acquired  a  more 
powerful 
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-  powerful  magnetifm  tlian  lliofe  w  liich  were  mcderntely 
•  polilhed  ;  but  that,  if  moderately  roush,  they  acquired 
,  ibe  firlt  degrees  of  magnctifm  more  expeditioully  than 
fmooth  bars,  but  did  not  receive  fo  ilrong  an  impregna- 
tion as  the  latter. 

The  method  of  making  artificial  magnets  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  M.  Coulomb,  who  in  a  feries  of 
memoirs,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  of  the  National  Inllitute  of  Paris,  has 
communicated  a  number  of  valuable  obfervalions  and 
experiments  that  have  contributed,  perhaps  more  than 
any  preceding  labours,  to  the  advancement  both  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  magnetiCm.  Many  years  ago 
he  publifiied  his  proccfs  for  making  very  powerful  arti- 
ficial magnets. 

In  his  operations  he  ufes  four  very  (Irong  magnets 
previoufly  impregnated.  He  placed  his  two  flrongeft 
magnets,  (as  NS,  NS,  fig.  19.)  on  an  horizontal  plane 
in  one  right  line,  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  they  might  be 
a  few  lines  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  length  of  the 
needle  n  s  intended  to  be  magnetized.  He  afterwards 
took  the  two  magnets  N'  S',  and  inclining  them  as  in  the 
method  of  yEpinus,  he  placed  them  firlt  on  the  middle 
of  the  needle,  or  w  ith  their  poles  nearly  in  contaft. 
He  then  drew  each  magnet,  without  changing  its  in- 
clination, to  the  extremity  of  the  needle,  and  repeated 
this  operation  5  or  6  times  on  eacli  face  of  the  needle. 
It  is  clear,  that  in  this  operation  the  poles  of  the  needle 
/;  J-  remain  fixed  and  invariable  at  the  extremities  of 
the  needle,  by  means  of  the  two  ftrong  magnets  NS 
on  which  it  rells.  The  efieft  produced  by  thefe  can 
only  be  augmented  by  the  aclion  of  the  two  fuperior 
magnets,  which  concur  in  magnetizing  all  the  particles 
of  the  needle  in  the  fame  direflion. 

He  found  likewife,  that  in  this  method  of  magneti- 
zing there  is  a  greater  certainty  of  giving  to  both  fur- 
faces  of  needles  intended  to  determine  the  magnetic 
meridian,  an  equal  degree  of  magnetifm  ;  a  circum- 
Ilance  deferving  of  the  greatell  attention  in  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  compafles,  if  the  needle  be  fufpended  with 
its  broadell  furface  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

After  thefe  previous  proceffes,  he  took  30  bars  of 
fleel  hardened  and  tempered  to  the  temper  of  a  fpring, 
five  or  fix  lines  broad,  two  or  three  lines  thick,  and  36 
inches  long.  The  blades  of  fencing  foils,  fuch  as  are 
found  in  the  (hops,  make  pretty  good  magnets.  Eng- 
lilh  llieet  fteel  cut  into  pieces  one  inch  wide,  harden- 
ed and  lowered  to  fpring  temper,  is  preferable.  When 
each  compound  magnet  is  to  contain  no  more  than  1 5 
or  20. pounds  of  fteel,  it  is  futlicient  to  make  the  bars30 
or  36  inches  long. 

He  macrnetized  each  bar  fingly,  according  to  the  me- 
thod already  defcribed.  He  then  took  two  rectangular 
parallelopipedons  of  very  foft  iron,  well  polilhed,  fix 
inches  in  lengh,  between  20  and  24  lines  broad,  and  10 
er  I  2  lines  thick.  With  thefe  two  parallelopipedons,  re- 
prefented  fig.  20.  at  N  and  S,  he  formed  the  armour 
of  his  magnet  by  enveloping  one  extremity  of  each 
parallelopipedon  with  a  ftratum  of  his  magnetic  bars,  fo 
that  the  extremities  of  the  parallelopipedons  may  prcjeift 
beyond  the  extremities  of  the  bars  20  or  24  lines,  and 
the  other  end  may  be  envejoped  by  the  ends  of  the  fet 
of  bars.  On  this  firft  layer  of  flecl  bars  of  three  or  four 
lines  thick  he  places  a  ice  ;nd,  three  inches  (liorter  than 
the  firft,  fo  that  the  firlt  projefls  beyond  the  fecond 
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about  18  lines  on   each   fide.       The   whole  is  fecuredExpcrlmen 
at  the   ends   by  two   binding   pieces  of  copper,   which ^*' |''"'''''- 
prefs  the  bars  clofe  together,  and   prevent  the  armour      '''''''' 
from  efcaping. 

Fig.  20.  reprefents  two  artificial  n^-agnets  compofed 
according  to  the  method  juft  defcribed.  N  and  S  are 
the  extremities  of  the  two  iron  parallelopipedons.  The 
two  other  extremities  are  inclofed  by  the  bars.  Each 
magnet  thus  compounded  is  folidly  conneded  together 
by  the  copper  pieces  marked  ^,  0,  a',  b'.  The  pieces 
of  contadl  A,  R,  join  the  oppolite  poles  of  the  mag- 
nets. 

He  found  by  experience,  that  with  an  apparatus  of 
this  form,  each  part  weighing  15  or  2olbs.  a  force  of 
80  or  loolb.  will  be  required  to  feparate  the  pieces  of 
contaft  ;  and  that  when  an  ordinary  needle  of  tile  com- 
pafi  is  placed  on  the  two  extremities  of  the  compound 
bars,  fig.  2D.  they  become  magnetized  to  faturation,  w  ith- 
oat  its  being  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  when  magnets 
of  greater  force  are  defired,  it  is  neceftary,  in  proportion 
as  tlie  number  of  bars  is  increafcd,  to  augment  their 
length  alio,  and  the  dimcnfions  of  the  parallelopipedons 
of  iron  which  ferve  for  the  armour.  It  would  be  eafy  to 
afcertain  the  different  dimenlions  which  the  magnets 
ought  to  have,  in  a  manner  iufficiently  accurate  for  prac- 
tice, from  the  laws  of  magnetifm,  and  the  pofition  of 
the  centre  of  a£lion  of  the  bars  of  fteel  of  ditfeient 
lengths  and  thicknefs.  jg 

2.  Iron  orjieel  is  rendered  magnetkal  by  being  fi/acedl'^^'^  or 
in  a  pofuion  correfponding  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  *'^^'  ^' 

It  has  been  often  obferveJ,  that  a  bar  of  iron  which  ;^'^T^^'"='S- 
has  ftood  for  a  long  time  exactly  or  nearly  in  the  niag-pofitjon. 
netic  dirediion,  has  acquired  a  degree  of  magnetic 
power,  the  extremities  polVelfing  oppoiite  polarity.  In 
this  and  other  northern  parts  of  Eurupe,  old  vanes  of 
turrets,  window  bars,  and  even  pokers  that  have  ftood 
long  inclined  in  the  chimney  corner,  are  often  very  fen- 
fibly  magnetic,  their  lower  extremity  becoming  a  north, 
and  the  upper  a  fouth  po^e.  In  the  higheft  part  of  the 
fteeple  of  St  Giles's  chm-ch  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  north 
fide,  the  upper  bar  of  a  hand-rail  leading  to  a  ftair  is 
very  magnetical.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  thofe 
parts  of  fuch  old  bars  which  have  become  foliated  and 
crumbly  by  expofure  to  the  air  are  the  raoft  magneti- 
cal. This  magnetic  flate  of  perpendicular  iron  bars 
wa'!,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Gilbert,  firft  obfer- 
ved  in  the  vane  fpindle  of  the  Auguftine  church  at 
Mantua. 

3.  A  bar  ofjleellong  hammered  or  expofed  to  violently  ham- 
friclion,  'vuliiie  lying  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  becomesmtnvi  ax 

magnetic.  friction. 

This  faift  was  well  known  to  Dr  Gilbert,  who  in 
a  plate  reprefents  a  blackfmith  hammering  a  bar  of 
fteel  in  the  magnetic  pofition.  Many  fmiths  tools, 
fuch  as  long  drills,  that  receive  great  prelTure  while  in 
motion,  broaches  that  are  worked  with  a  long  le- 
ver, fo  as  to  aiS  very  faft,  become  very  fenfibly  mag- 
netical ;  the  lower  end,  in  thefe  latitudes,  being  always 
a  north  pole.  When  a  fteel  punch  is  driven  hard  into 
a  piece  of  iron,  the  punch  has  fometimes  been  render- 
ed magr.etical  by  a  fingle  blow.  There  is  fcarcely  a 
cutting  or  boring  tool  in  a  lu.itli's  ftiop  that  does 
not  poiTtfs  fome  degree  of  magnetic  power.  Even  foft 
fttel  and  iron  will  acquire  it  by  being  violently  twifted 
or  e.xpofed  to  great  friction,  and  the  magnetifm  thus  ac- 
quired 
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-  quired  Is   commonly  permanent.      From   this  circum- 

-  fiance   it   is   dilKcult   to   procure  for   nice   experiments 
)  pieces  of  iron  that  do  not  pofl'cls  fome  degree  of  magne- 

tifm,  and  hence  thefc  experiments  do  not  always  fuccecd. 
It  is  therefore  convenient  to  iinovv  how  to  deprive  iron 
and  Heel  of  magnetifm,  and  the  method  of  doing  this 
will  appear  from  what  will  be  faid  in  the  next  fec- 
tion. 

The  fleel  balances  of  watches  are  often  magnetic, 
fometimes  even  fliewing  evident  polarity  ;  a  circum- 
fiance  which  is  found  to  have  fome  effett  in  diflurbing 
the  proper  going  of  fuch  watches  or  time-pieces.  Hence 
it  is  recommended  to  make  the  balances  of  brafs.  See 
a'paper  on  this  fubjefl  by  Mr  Varlcy,  in  the  firll  volume 
of  the  Philofophical  Magazine. 

4.  Magnetifm  mail  be  induced  onfubjlances  that  are 
fufcepiible  ofil,  by  heat. 

Dr  Gilbert  remarks  that  fuch  ores  of  iron  as  are  in 
that  particular  metallic  ftate,  which  he  confiders  as 
moil  fufceptible  of  magnetifm,  will  acquire  this  power 
by  being  kept  long  in  a  red  heat,  while  in  a  magnetic 
direftion  ;  and  that  their  polaiity  correfponds  to  their 
pofition,  that  end  of  the  mafs  which  is  oppofite  the 
north  becoming  a  north  pole.  By  many  experiments 
made  both  by  Dr  Gilbert,  and  fince  his  time  by  Dr 
Hook,  on  iron  and  fleel  bars,  it  appears  that  thefe  ac- 
quire permanent  magnetifm  by  being  expofed  to  a 
flrong  iieat,  and  fullered  to  cool  gradually  while  lying 
in  the  magnetic  direction  ;  but  that  the  magnetifm  thus 
acquired  by  fteel  rods  is  much  ftrongcr  and  more  dur- 
able, if  they  are  fuddenly  quenched  with  cold  water, 
fo  as  to  give  them  a  very  hard  temper.  Dr  Hooke 
found  that  the  end  of  the  bar  next  the  north,  or  the 
lower  end  of  a  vertical  bar,  always  became  its  perma- 
nent north  pole,  and  the  upper  end,  even  when  quench- 
ed, while  the  reft  was  fuffered  to  cool  gradually,  be- 
came a  very  feniible  foulh  pole.  If  thefe  operations 
were  performed  on  bars  placed  in  a  pofition  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  direftion,  no  magnetifm  was 
acquired.  Dr  Gilbert  makes  a  remarkable  obfervation 
refpefting  the  pofition  of  a  magnetic  needle  brought 
near  an  ignited  bar  of  iron,  which  was  fome  years  ago 
repeated  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfqctions  as  a  new  dif- 
coverv.  "  Bactiltitn  ferreiim,  vctlideigr.itum  appone  vcr- 
Jorio  excito  :  flat  verforium,  nee  ad  ta/efernim  cotiver- 
titur  :  fed  ft  at  im  ut  primum  de  candore  oli^itanlulum 
remifcrit,  confiuit  iilico.''''  Thus  it  appears  that  iron  is 
not  fufceptible  of  magnetifm  when  red  hot,  but  that  it 
acquires  magnetic  power  during  its  cooling.  Dr  Gil- 
bert afcerlained  the  degree  of  heat  mcft  favourable  to 
the  production  of  magnetifm,  but  from  his  want  of  pro- 
per thermometers  he  did  not  fucceed.  Dr  Robifon 
found  that  though  a  bright  red  or  a  white  heat  does 
not  make  iron  fufceptible  of  magnetifm'  while  it  is  ex- 
pofed to  fuch  a  heat,  it  predifpofes  it  for  becoming 
magnttical.  He  found  that  when  a  bar  of  fleel  was 
made  to  acquire  magnetifm  by  being  tempered  in  the 
magnetic  direflion,  the  acquired  magnetifm  was  much 
Urongcr  when  the  bar  was  firll  made  very  hot,  even 
though  allowed  to  acquire  its  moil  magnetical  flate  be- 
fore being  quencljed,  than  if  it  had  been  heated  only  to 
this  latter  degree.  Nay,  he  always  found  it  ftronger  if 
qui-nchcd  while  red-hot. 

He  alfo  found  that  when  he  healed  a  fmall  Reel  bar 
■Ted-hot,  and  quenched  it  while  Wing  bstween  two 
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magnets,  it  acquired  a  much  itronger  magnetic  power  Experiment 
than  it  would  acquire  in  any  other  way.  tal  11. ultra- 

Mr  Canton  contrived  the  following  method  of  pro-  ■ 

ducing  magnetifm  in  fteel  bars,  without  the-afiiflance' 
either  of  natural  or  arti^cial  magnets.  61 

Take  twelve  bars,  fix  of  foit,  and  fix  of  hard  fteel,  Carton's 
the  former  three  inches  long,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ■"'^'"™  °' 
broad,  and  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  w  ith  two  tificai  mag- 
pieces  of  iron,  each  half  the  length  of  one  of  the  bars,  nets, 
but  of  the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs.  The  fix  hard 
bars  fliould  be  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  one- 
half  inch  broad,  and  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half  tlie  length,  but  of  the 
fame  breadth  and  thicknefs  as  one  of  the  hard  bars ; 
and  let  all  the  bars  be  marked  with  a  line  quite  round 
them  at  one  end  ;  then  take  an  iron  poker  and  tongs, 
or  two  bars  of  iion,  the  larger  they  are,  and  the  longer 
they  have  been  ufed,  the  better  ;  and  fixing  the  poker 
upright,  or  rather  in  the  magnetical  line  between  the 
knees,  hold  to  it,  near  the  top,  one  of  the  foft  bars, 
having  its  marked  end  downwards,  !)y  a  piece  of  few- 
ing  filk,  which  muft  be  pulled  tight  by  the  left  hand,  , 
that  the  bar  may  not  llide  ;  then  grafping  the  tongs 
v.ith  the  right  hand,  a  little  below  the  middle,  and 
holding  them  nearly  in  a  vertical  pofition,  let  the  bar 
be  ftroked  by  the  lower  end  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  about  ten  times  on  each  fide,  which  will  give  it  a 
magnetic  power  futiicient  to  lift  a  fmall  key  at  the 
marked  end  \  which  end,  if  the  bar  were  fulpendcd  on 
a  point,  Would  turn  towards  the  north,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  north  pole,  and  the  unmarked  end,  for 
the  fame  reafon  is  called  the  fouth  pole.  Four  of  the 
foft  bars  being  impregnated  after  this  manner,  lay  the 
other  two  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  diftant,  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron  belonging 
to  them,  a  north  and  a  fouth  pole  againft  each  piece  of 
iron  ;  then  take  two  of  the  bars  already  made  magneti- 
cal, and  place  them  together  fo  as  to  make  a  double 
bar  in  thicknefs,  (he  north  pole  of  the  one  even  with 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  other,  and  the  remaining  twp  be- 
ing put  to  thefe,  one  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  have  two 
north  and  two  fouth  poles  together,  feparate  the  north 
from  the  fouth  poles  at  one  end  by  the  intcrpofition  of 
fome  hard  fubftance  (I,  fig.  21.),  and  place  them  per- 
pendicularly with  that  end  downward  on  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  parallel  bars  AC,  the  tn-o  north  poles  to 
wards  its  fouth  end,  and  the  two  fouth  poles  towards 
its  north  end.  Slide  them  three  or  four  times  back- 
ward and  forward  the  whole  length  of  the  bar; /then 
removing  them  from  the  middle  of  this  bar,  pl.icc  ihcm 
on  the  middle  of  the  other  bar  BD  as  before  direclcd, 
and  go  over  that  in  the  fame  manner ;  then  tirn  both 
bars  the  other  fide  upwards,  and  repeat  the  former  ope- 
ration :  this  being  done,  take  the  two  bars  from  between 
the  pieces  of  iron,  and  placing  the  two  outeririolt  of 
the  touching  bars  in  their  ftead,  let  the  other  two  be 
the  cutcrmoft  of  the  four  to  touch  thefe  with  ;  and  thi>w 
procefs  being  repeated  till  each  pair  of  bars  have  been 
touched  three  or  four  times  over,  will  give  them  a  con- 
fiderable  magnetic  power. 

When  the  fmall  bars  have  been  thus  rendered  m,.ig- 
netic,  ii)  order  to  communicate  the  magnetifm  to  th; 
large  bars,  lay  two  of  them  on  the  table,  between  thsir 
iron  conduflors  as  before  ;  then  form  a  compound  mag- 
net with  the  fix  fmall  bars,  plachig  three  of  thcnf  wifh 
S  B  I'-i^ 
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■ll.e  north  polsi  (?ow:iwsrj!;,  ar.d  the  three  others  with 
•  the  foiith  pv>ks  downwards.  Place  the  two  parcels  at 
,  an  2n<;le,  as  was  done  with  tour  of  thsin,  the  north  ex- 
femity  of  the  one  parcel  beinjj  put  contiguous  to  the 
"■';ath  extremity  of  the  other,  a»d  with  this  compound 
■.v.agnet  (Iroke  four  of  the  large  bars,  on:  after  ano- 
ther, about  twenty  times  on  each  fide,  by  which  means 
•hey  wiii  acquire  fonic  magnetic  power. 

Wher.  the  four  larfje  bars  have  been  fo  far  rendered 
■r.agnttir,  the  huall  bats  arc  laid  afide,  and  the  large 
ires  are  ftrcngthened  by  theiafelves,  in  the  manner 
♦ollowcQ  v.ith  the  fmsill  bars. 

To  expedite  the  operation,  the  bats  ought  to  be  fix- 
■j  ii.  a  groove,  or  between  brafs  pins,  otherwife  the 
.  i-.ractiou  and  friclion  between  the  bar.-^  will  be  conti- 
'..laliy  deranging  them  when  placed  betweei.  the'con- 

Tiiis  whole  procefs  may  bs  gone  through  in  about 
l;ulf  an  hour,  end  each  of  the  large  bars,  if  well  har- 
dened, will  lift  about  28  ounces  troy,  and  they  are  fit- 
U-d  for  all  the  purpofes  of  magnetlfm  in  navigation  and 
experimental  philofophy.  The  half  dozen  being  put 
into  3  cafe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  no  two  poles  of 
the  fame  name  ntay  be  together,  and  their  irons  with 
them  as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the  virtue  they  have 
received  ;  but  if  their  power  Ihould,  hy  making  expeii- 
Bients,  be  ever  ib  much  impaired,  it  may  be  reftored 
w-ithout  any  foreign  afliitance  in  2  few  minutes. 

Thefe  bars  mull  be  kept  in  a  wooden  box,  arranged 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  their  oppofite  poles  may  lie  tp- 
gethcr,  as  reprefented  at  fig.  22. 

There  are  various  methods  of  communicating  a  per- 
manent magnetifm  to  ferruginous  bodies,  by  means  of  a 
bar  rendered  magnetic,  by  pofition,  of  which  the  moll 
iimplc  is  that  defcriberl  by  Mr  Marcel,  whofe  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  year  1726.  Being  employed 
in  making  fome  obfetvations  on  the  magnetic  power 
'V  hich  he  found  in  great  pieces  of  iron,  he  took  a  large 
vice  v.^ighing  90  pounds,  in  which  he  fixed  a  large 
Kuvil  weighing  jzlbs.  'J'he  Heel  to  which  he  wilhed 
to  give  the  magnetic  power  was  laid  upon  the  anvil  in 
a  nor;h  and  fou-h  pofition,  whicii  happened  to  be  the 
diagoiial  of  the  fquare  fuiface  of  the  latter.  He  then 
took  a  four  corneied  piece  of  iron  an  inch  tliick  every 
xvay,  33  inches  long,  weighing  about  81bs.  having  one 
end  rounded  and  brigVitly  poliOicd,  the  other  being 
lapeieJ.  Holding  then  the  lieel  fall  upon  the  anvil 
v.ith  the  one  hand,  he  took  the  iron  bar  in  the  other, 
■  -!id  liol 'ing  it  perpendicularly,  he  rubbed  the  fleel 
hard  with  the  rounded  part  towards  him  from  north  to 
fouth,  always  carrying  the  bar  far  enough  round  about 
10  begin  at  the  north.  Having  thus  given  )0  or  iz 
llroke«,  th»  flcel  i\as  turned  upllde  do'.sn,  and  rubbed 
as  much  on  the  other  fide.  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
till  it  had  been  rubbed  400  times,  the  fieel  was  as 
P.rongly  magnetic  as  if  it  had  been  touched  by  a  power- 
ful loadftonc.  The  place  where  he  began  to  rub  was 
always  the  Botth  pole.  In  thefe  experiments  it  forae- 
limes  happered  that  the  vlitue  was  imparted  by  a  few 
ilrokes  ;  nay,  by  a  fingle  ftroke  a  fmall  needle  was 
made  to  recdve  a  very  ccnfiderable  power.  Thus  he 
imparted  to  two  compafs  needles  fuch  a  degree  of  mag- 
netic poiver,  that  one  lifted  three-fourths,  and  another 
^  whole  ounce  of  iron,  and  although  thefe  needles  were 
iuolined  with  lintfeej  oil  to  keep   them  from  lulling, 


and   a   hard   co?.t   wss   thus    for.'Vied  upon   them,  they  Experimen. 
neverlht',  '  '    ',.'.r   power.     Thus  alfo  a   knife '*' ^"""'■''- 

was  m:t  netical,  that  it  would  take  up  , 

an  ouiiL.  :  .'is  of  iron.     Four  fmall  pieces 

of  Heel,  ca.i.  ci.t  .i.^.i  ijug,  and  one-twe!fih  of  au  inch 
broad,  as  thin  as  the  fpring  of  a  watch,  were  thus  im- 
pregnated with  the  magnetic  power,  and  then  joined 
into  3  fmall  artifici.rl  magnet  5  which  at  its  .firft  forma- 
tion took  up  eight  times  its  own  v.eight  of  iron  ;  and 
after  being  fix  years  kept  iri  the  moft  carelefs  manner, 
was  found  to  have  gained  rather  than  loll  any  thing  of 
i^s  power.  In  the  courle  of  his  experiments,  Mr  Mar- 
cel found,  that  the  end  at  which  he  began  to  rub  was 
always  the  north  pole,  whatever  pofition  the  fleel  was 
laid  in.  On  rubbing  a  piece  of  Heel  trom  one  end  to  the 
middle,  and  then  from  the  other  end  to  the  middle,  it 
acquired  two  north  poles,  one  at  each  end,  the  middle 
being  a  fouth  pole.  Beginning  to  rub  from  the  middle 
towards  each  end,  he  found  a  north  pole  in  the  middle, 
and  a  fouth  pole  at  each  extremity.  cj 

Magnetifm  maybe  communicated  to  a  fmall  piece  Method  of  | 
of  foft  Heel  in  the  following  manner :  take  two  iron  magneti- 
bars  ot  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  ^!-"^ft  ftj^ 
in  length  ;  keep  them  in  the  magnctical  line,  or  in  a 
perpendicular  poftare,  as  reprefented  fig.  23.  Let  the 
•piece  of  fleel  CB  be  either  fallened  to  the  edge  of  a 
table,  or  held  by  an  afni'tant  ;  and  placing  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  bar  AB,  and  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  bar  CD,  on  oppofite  fides,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  fteel,  ftroke  the  latter  from  the  middle  towards 
its  extremities,  moving  both  bars  at  the  fame  time. 
W  hen  both  are  arrived  at  the  extremities  of  the  ileel, 
remove  them  from  it,  and  apply  them  again  to  the 
middle.  Do  fo  for  40  or  50  times,  and  the  fteel  will 
be  four.d  to  have  a  conliderable  degree  of  magnetic 
poiver.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken,  in  removing 
the  bars,  not  to  draw  them  along  the  fuvface  of  the 
fteel,  or  the  experiment  will  not  fucceed,  becaufe  the 
magnetifm  is  deftrcyed  by  the  contrary  ftrokes.  g 

The  late  Dr  Gowin  Knight  pofl'efled  a  furprifingDrKnight'i 
fkill  in  magnetifm,  being  able  to  communicate  an  e.x-  artificial 
traordinary  degree  of  attractive  or  repuifive  power,  and  'u^ofton"' 
to  alter  or  reverfe  the  poles  at  pleafure  ;  but  as  he  re- 
fufed  to  difcover  his  methods  upon  any  terras  what- 
ever (even  as  he  faid,  though  he  Ihould  receive  in  re- 
turn as  many  guineas  as  he  could  carry),  thele  curious 
and  valuable  lecrets  have  died  with  hiin.  In  the  69th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  however,  Mr 
Benjair.in  Willon  has  given  a  procefs,  which  at  leaft 
diicovers  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  Dr  Knight's 
art,  and  may  perhaps  be  a  means  of  difcovering  the 
whole  to  thofe  who  ftiall  be  lefs  refervcd.  The  doc- 
tor's procefs,  according  to  Mr  Wilion,  was  as  follows. 
Having  provided  himlelf  with  a  great  quantity  of  clean 
iron  filings,  he  put  them  into  a  large  tab,  that  was 
more  than  one-third  filled  with  clean  water;  he  then, 
with  great  labour,  worked  the  tub  to  and  fro  for  many 
hours  together,  that  the  friclion  between  the  grains  of 
iron  by  this  treatment  might  break  off  fuch  fmaller 
parts  36  would  remaiti  iufptnded  in  the  water  for  a 
tim.e.  The  obtaining  of  thefe  very  fmall  particles  in 
fu.licient  quantity  leemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal defiderata  in  the  experiment.  The  water  being 
by  this  treatment  renderetl  very  muddy,  he  poured  the 
fame  into  a  clean  iron  veffel,  leaving  the  filings  be- 
hind : 
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■  hind  ;  and  when  the  water  had  flood  long  enough  to 
•be  clear,  he  poured  it  out  carefully,  without  difturbing 
fuch  of  the  fcdiment  as  ftill  remained  ;  which  now  ap- 
peiied  reduced  almoft  to  an  impalpable  powder.  'Ihis 
powder  was  afterwards  removed  into  another  veffel  in 
order  to  dry  it ;  but  as  hi  had  not  obtained  a  proper 
quantity  thereof  by  this  one  ftep,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat the  procefs  many  times.  Having  at  laft  procured 
enough  of  this  very  fine  powder,  the  next  thing  was  to 
make  a  pafie  of  it,  and  that  with  fo\r.e  vehicle  which 
would  contain  a  cor.fiderable  quantity  of  ;he  inflammable 
matter  -,  for  this  purpofe  he  had  recourfe  to  lintfeed  oil 
in  preference  to  all  other  fluids.  With  thefe  two  in- 
gredients only  he  made  a  rtiir  paile,  and  took  particular 
care  to  knead  it  well  before  he  moulded  it  into  conve- 
nient Ihapes.  Sometimes,  while  the  paile  continued  in 
its  foft  ifate,  he  would  put  the  irapreffion  of  a  fea!  upon 
the  levcral  pieces  ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  BritilK  Mu- 
faeum.  This  pafte  was  then  put  upon  \vocd,  and  iome- 
times  on  tiles,  in  order  to  bake  or  dry  it  before  a  mo- 
derate fire,  at  about  the  dillance  of  a  foot.  He  found 
that  a  moderate  fire  was  molt  proper,  becaufe  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  made  the  compolition  fr^uently  crack 
in  many  places.  The  time  required  for  the  b-.-.king  or 
drying  of  this  pafte  was  generally  about  five  or  fix 
hours  before  it  attained  a  furncient  degree  of  hardnefs. 
When  that  was  done,  and  the  feveral  baked  pieces 
vrere  become  cold,  he  gave  them  their  magnetic  power 
in  any  diredion  he  pleafed,  by  placing  them  between 
the  extreme  ends  of  his  large  magazine  of  artificial 
magnets  for  a  few  feconds  or  more  as  he  faw  occafion. 
By  this  method  the  power  they  acquired  was  fuch,  that 
when  any  of  thefe  pieces  were  held  between  two  of  his 
beft  ten  guinea  bars,  with  its  poles  purpofely  inverted, 
it  immediately  of  iifelf  turned  about  to  recover  its  na- 
tural direflion,  which  the  force  of  thofe  very  powerful 
bars  was  not  lufficient  to  counteraft. 

In  the  66lh  volume  of  the  Philofophicsl  Tranfaclions 
■we  have  the  following  account  from  Dr  Fothergill,  of 
Dr  Knight's  method  of  imitating  natural  magnets  but 
which  is  by  i\Ir  Cavallo  fuppofed  to  be  fome  miftake 
or  mifinformation.  "  I  do  not  know,  fays  he,"  that 
ever  the  doclsjr  (Dr  Knight)  left  behind  him  any  de- 
fcription  of  a  compofition  he  had  made  to  form  -artifi- 
cial loadftones.  1  have  feen  in  his  poffeffion,  and  many 
other  of  his  friends  have  likewife  feen,  fuch  a  compofi- 
tion, which  retained  the  magnetic  virtue  in  a  manner 
much  more  fixed  than  either  any  real  Icadftone,  or  any 
magnetic  bar,  honever  well  tempered.  In  the  natural 
ones  he  could  cliange  the  pole-:  in  an  inftanl,  fo  like- 
wife  in  the  hardeft  bars,  but  in  the  compofition  the 
poles  were  immoveable.  He  had  feveral  fmall  pieces 
of  this  compofition  which  had  ftrong  magnetic  powers. 
The  largeft  was  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  very 
little  longer  than  broad,  and  near  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  was  not  armed,  but  the  ends  were  powerful- 
ly magnetic  ;  nor  could  the  poles  be  altered,  though  it 
was  placed  between  two  of  his  largeft  bars,  and  they 
were  very  ftropgly  impregnated.  The  mafs  was  not 
very  heavv,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  black  load,  though  not  quite  lo  (liining.  ' 
believe  he  never  divulged  the  compofition,  but  I  think 
he  once  told  me,  the  bafis  of  it  was  filings  of  iron  re- 
duced by  long-con'inucd  attrition  to  a  perfeftly  irapal- 
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pable  (late,  and   then   incorporated   with   fome    pliant  rxpcrimcn- 
matter  to  give  it  due  confiftence."  ■  "''-^ 

From  thefe   accounts  it  appears  that  the  bafis  of  Dr  ■ 

Knight's  artificial  loadftones  >vas  the  black  powder  to 
which  iron  filings  are  reduced  by  being  (hakcn  \vith 
water,  or  \\\e  hlach  cxu/cof  iron,  formerly  called  mar- 
tial athiops.  Hence  Mr  Cavallo  fuppol'es  that  tht-  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  imitating  the  natural  magnets  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe. 

Take  ferae  martial  oethiops,  reduced  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  or,  which  is  move  eafily  procured,  h/ack  oxu/c 
cf  iron,  the  fcalts  which  fall  from  red-hot  iron 
when  hammered,  and  are  found  abundantly  in  fmiths 
(hops.  Mix  this  powder  with  drying  lintfeed  oil,  fo 
as  to  form  it  into  a  very  llifF  parte,  and  (liape  it  in  a 
mould  fo  as  to  give  it  any  form  you  require,  whether 
of  a  terrella,  a  human  head,  or  any  other.  This  done, 
put  it  into  a  warm  place  for  fome  weeks,  and  it  will 
dry  fo  as  to  become  very  hard ;  then  render  it  magnetic 
by  the  application  of  powerlial  magnets,  and  it  will  ac- 
quire a  confiderable  power. 

Sect.  IV.  Oflle  Circumflanccs  '■^'h'ch  tend  to  impair  or 
deftroij  the  Magnetic  Power. 

The  magnetic  power  in  all  its  modifications,  whether  Magnetifra 
of  attradion,  rcpulfion,  or  polarity,  is  in  general  tcm- i"  "J,  " 
porary  and  periihing.  The  bed  magnets,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial,  unlefs  carefully  prcferved,  with  at- 
■  tention  to  certain  circumflanccs  that  will  prefentiy  ap- 
pear, are  obfer\  ed  to  have  their  magnetic  power  dirai- 
niflied.  Natural  magnets,  and  artificial  magnets  made 
of  fteel  tempered  as  hard  as  poifible,  retain  their  power 
moll  obllin.ately,  and  ft-ldom  entirely  loi'e  it  except  un- 
der circumftances  which  we  know  to  be  unfavourable 
to  its  durability.  Magnets  of  Heel  of  a  fpring  temper, 
aie  much  fooner  weakened,  lofe  more  of  their  force 
merely  by  keeping,  and  finally  retain  little  or  none  cf 
it.  Soft  Heel  and  iron  feldom  retain  magnetic  power 
when  removed  from  the  magnet  where  they  acquired 
it,  unlefs  their  metallic  ftate  undergoes  fome  change. 

The  folloning  circumftances  have  been  obferved  to 
le  moft  powerful  in  diminifhing  ordeftroying  the  power 
of  magnets.  .«« 

1.  Improper  pofition.     Nothing  has  fo  much  efieft  in ''>' ■"'PJ'*' 
impairing  the  power  of  a  magnet  as   keeping  it  in  311,^^,?^ 
improper  pofition,  that   is,  too   far   from  the   magnetic 

line.  If  the  axis  of  the  magnet  be  placed  in  a  direc- 
tion that  is  at  right  angles  with  the  magnetic  meiidinn, 
that  is,  in  this  latitude  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  VV.  N.  W, 
it  will  Ibonell  lofe  its  magnetic  power  ;  and  if  it  be 
placed  in  the  magnetic  line,  but  in  a  contrary  pofition, 
or  with  the  north  pole  where  the  fouth  pole  Ihould  be, 
if  permitted  to  vibrate  freely,  it  vvill  gradually  become 
we  iker  every  day,  and  unlefs  it  be  a  natural  magnet, 
or  an  artificial  one  made  of  very  hard  tempered  (lecl, 
it  ivill,  in  no  very  long  time,  entirely  lofe  its  magnetic 
pjwer.  ^  ^7 

2.  Heat.   The  dilTipation  of  magnetic  power  is  great-  Er  heat^ 
ly   promoted   by   heating   the   magnet.     The    heat    of 
b.)iling  water   has   a  fcnlihle   cftccl  in  this  way  ;  but  if 

the  magnet  be   expofcd  to   a  red  heat,  its  power  is  en- 

tireN  dellroyed,  as  has  been  long  known.      Dr  Gilbert 

obferved  that  the  power  of  magnets  was  dellroyed  by  a 

3  B  2  heat 
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Tht-ciy.  heat  that  v.-as  not  fuScient  to  make  the  metal  viiiblei  n 
*~"~v '  the  dark;  and  Mr  Canton  found  that  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  Aveakened  the  power  of  a  magnet,  bat  that 
the  greateft  part  of  this  was  recovered  as  the  magnet 
cooled.  If  the  heat  be  applied  when  the  magnet  lies 
in  a  pofition  mod  favourable  to  the  diffipation  of  mag- 
netifm,  the  power  is  fooncft  dellroyed  ;  hence,  the  bell 
way  to  deprive  iron  or  Iteel  of  accidental  magnetifm 
is,  to  beat  it  red-hot,  and  allow  it  to  cool  while 
lying  in  a  direi^ion  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic 
line. 

M.  Coulomb  has  afcertained  that  at  200  degrees  of 
heat,  two  fifths  of  the  magnetifm  of  a  magnet  is  diiTi- 
pated,  and  that  at  500  degrees  the  whole  is  loft. 
*^  3.  %  vlolenc  treatment.     It  is  very   extraordinary 

tr'a^tment    ''"'^^  ''^^  power  of  a  magnet  is  impaired  by  rough  ufage. 
'  Dr   Gilbert   obferved   that    a   magnet  which    he    had 
powerfully   impregnated  was    greatly  weakened    by  a 
iingle  fall  on  the  lloor  ;  and  fince   his  time  it  has  been 
obferved   that  when   a  magnet   falls  on  a  ftone,  or  re- 
ceives any  concullion   that  makes  it  ring,  it  is   injured 
much  more  than  by  being   beaten   xvith  any  thing   foft 
and  yielding.     Wiien  a  natural  magnet  is  ground  with 
coarfe   poT\ders,  in   order  to   bring   it  to  any  required 
'    ^         form,  it   is  confiderably   weakened.      This    fhews  the 
propriety  of  altering  the  natural   form  of  loadftones   as 
little  as  poflible,  and  where  this   is  neceffary,  of  doing 
it  as  expeditiouily  as  may  be,  by  cutting  them  brilkly 
gp         in  the  tliin  di£ks  of  a  lapidary'-s  wheel. 
By  fimllar        4.   Piacing  them   near  each   other  with    their  Jimilar 
poles  beii-.g  paUs  oppojite.  Magnets  lituated  in  this  way  always  weaken 
oppofite.      pjj.]j  Qt|,er^  anj  „,hen  a  powerful  magnet  is  placed  near 
a  weaker,  with  their  nmilar  poles  oppofed,  the  polarity 
of  the   weaker   is   frequently   revcrfed,   that  is,  if  the 
pole    were   north   it    becomes   fouth,  and    vice   -uerfa. 
When  the   weaker   magnet   is  a   natural   loadftone,   or 
has  been  made  of  hard  tempered   fteel,  its  original  po- 
larity is  reftored  when  the  improper  pofition  is  changed; 
but  if  it  has   been   made  of  fpring-tempered  fteel,  the 
alteration  is  generaUy  permanent,  and  often  as  com- 
plete as  while  th&  magnets  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  other. 

Chap.  III.  Theory  of  Magnetifm. 

^  ■  ?°  ^  f  Respecting  the  notions  which  the  ancient  philofo- 
the  anci-  pners  entertamed  about  the  caule  ot  magnetic  pheno- 
eiits.  mena,  we  know  very  little.    One  curious  opinion  which 

they  entertained  of  the  reafon  why  a  magnet  was  im- 
proved by  the  contact  of  iron,  is  worth  noticing.  They 
conceived  that  the  magnet  fe.l  upon  the  iron,  and  hence 
acquired  additional  attrailive  power  ;  and  when  de- 
prived of  this  pabulum,  it  grew  weak  and  languid. 

"  Nam  ferro  nnrunt  vitam,  ferrique  vigore 

Vefcitur  ;  hoc  dulces  epulas,  hoc  pabula  novit  ; 
Hinc  proprias  rcnovat  vires,  hinc  fufa  per  artus 
Afpera  fecretum  fervant  aliracnta  vigorem. 
Hoc  abfentc  perit,  trifti  morientia  torpent 
Membra  fame,  venafque  fitis  confumit  apertas." 

Claudian. 

In  the  1 6th  century,  the  philofophers  of  modern 
times  firft  began  to  fpcculate  about  the  caufe  of  magne- 
tic polarity,  a  phenomenon  which  then  became  interell- 
iFg  on  account  of  the  dilFertute  of  declination  obferved 


by  navigators.  Various  trilling  opinions  were  publi.lied  Theory 
on  the  fubjecl.  Some  falJ  that  the  needle  was  direfted  ~^"v-~ 
by  a  Certain  point  in  the  heavens,  which  was  little  more 
than  faying  that  it  pointed  one  way.  Others  afcribed 
the  diiedion  of  the  needle  to  vaft  majjnetic  rocks  fitua- 
ted  in  the  earth  ;  but  as  to  the  exaifl  lituation  of  thefe 
rocks,  they  did  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire, till  Fracafteri  obferved,  that,  if  thofe  rocks  are- 
fuppofed  to  be  fituated  in  any  part  of  the  globe  yet  vi- 
fited  by  navigators,  and  if,  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  they  • 
act  like  loadilones,  they  will  caufe  the  diredlion  to  be 
very  different  from  what  is  obferved.  He  therefore  ■ 
placed  them  fomewhere  in  theinacceflible  polar  regions, , 
though  not  iramedi.'.tely  at  the  poles.  Norman,  who,, 
as  we  have  feen  [Ditfing  Needle'),  difcovered  the  dip  • 
of  the  magnetic  r.eedle,  and  obferved  that  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  the  north  pole  pointed  very  far  -below  the 
horizon,  was  naturally  led  to  afcribe  this  effeft  to  the  . 
influence  of  the  earth,  though  he  does  not  exprefs  him- 
felf  as  if  he  thought  that  the  needle  was  attratled  by 
any  point  within  the  earth,  but  only  that  it  was  always- 
direfted  to  fuch  a  point. 

From  comparing  the  different  pofitions  of  the  com- cfjnu  ; 
pafs  needle,  as  dtfctibed  by  Norman,  with  the  pofitions  theory, 
which  he  had  himfelf  obferved  fmall  needles  to  aiVume 
in  relation  to  a  magnet,  Dr  Gilbert  was  naturally  led 
to  confider  the  earth  as  a  great  loadftone,-  or  elfe  con- 
taining a  great  load'done  within  it,  which  arranged  the 
dipping  needle,  or  the  needle  of  the  compafs,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he  obferved  a  fmall  needle  poifed  on  its 
pivot,  to  be  arranged  by  a  large  magnet.  Dr  Gilbert  • 
has  explained  his  theory  at  large  in  his  Physio/ogia  Nova 
de  Magnele,  et  de  Tel/ure  Alagno  Magnete.  It  may  be 
briedy  exprelTed  in  the  following  terms.  All  the  ap- 
pearances of  natural  magnetifm  are  fimilar  to  what 
would  be  obferved  in  the  earth,  were  a  large  magnet  • 
with  its  poles  lituated  near  the  poles  of  the  equator,  viz. 
the  north  pole  not  far  from  Baffin's  bay  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  fouth  pole  in  about  the  oppofite  part  of 
the  globe.  If  a  dipping  needle  were  expofed  to  the 
influence  of  fuch  a  large  magnet,  it  muft  arrange  itfelf 
in  a  plane  paffing  through  the  magnetic  poles,  a  pofi- 
tion indicated  very  nearly  by  the  mariners  needle  ;  and 
the  more  we  recede  from  the  equator  of  the  great  mag- 
net, the  more  muft  the  dipping  needle  be  inclined  to 
the  horizon. 

Dr  Gilbert's  theory  was  equally  ingenious  and  im- 
portant, and  affords,  if  firmly  eftablilhed,  a  complete 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm.  At 
the  time  it  was  firft  pubhlhed,  however,  obfervations 
were  neither  fufliciently  numerous,  nor  fufficiently  ac- 
curate, to  enable  the  author  to  aflign  the  real  pofition 
of  the  great  magnet,  nor  to  afcertain  its  laivs  of  action. 
The  theory  was  chiefly  founded  on  obfervations  made 
by  the  dipping  needle,  and  though  thofe  inftruments 
made  by  Norman  were  more  accurate  than  might  have 
been  expected  at  fo  early  a  period  of  the  fcience,  the  ob- 
fervations made  with  them  cannot,  from  many  circum- 
ftances,  be  implicitly  relied  on.  We  are  ftill  in  want  of  a 
numerous  coUeflion  of  obfervations  on  the  dip,  in  order  to 
perfect  our  knowledge  of  the  magnetic  poles.  We  can 
only  fay  that  the  earth  afts  on  the  compafs  needle  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  large  magnet  would  aft ;  but  the 
appearances  do  net  feem  to  refemble  the  effects  of  what 
we  iLouId  confider  as  a  good  loadftone  having  two  vi- 
gorous 
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Thwn-.    gorous  poles,  but  rather  fuch  as  would  refult  from  the 
'~~"^'~~~  aftkn  of  a  very  irregular  loadftone  with  its  poles  very 
much  diffufed. 
7 J  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  nioft  numerous  obferva'ions 

of  the  dip  have  not  been  made  in  thofe  places  where 
they  would  be  the  moft  inl^ruftive.  Dr  Robifon  was  of 
opinion  that  a  feries  of  obfervations  lliould  be  obtained, 
extendinj^  from  New  Zeal-nd  northward,  acrofs  the 
Pacific  ocean  to  Cape  Fairweather  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Nortli  America,  whence  it  Ihould  be  continued 
through  that  part  of  the  continent.  A  fecond  feries 
might  extend  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  along  the 
weltern  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ; 
thence  acrofs  the  interior  of  the  African  continent 
through  Sicily,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  the  eaftern  part  of 
Germany,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  Lapland,  and  the  weft- 
ern part  of  Greenland.  This  feries  would  be  nearly  in 
a  plane  paiTmg  through  the  probable  fituations  of  the 
poles.  A  third  ferie5  might  extend  at  right  angles  to 
the  lafl,  fo  as  to  form  a  fraall  circle  crofling  the  former, 
pafling  near  Japan,  through  the  illr.nd  of  Borneo,  and 
the  \rel)ern  part  of  New  Holland  ;  near  Mexico,  and 
a  few  degrees  weft  of  Eafter  iiland.  Here  and  at  Bor- 
neo there  would  be  a  conliderable  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  plane  to  the  horizon,  though  this  cannot  be 
found  out.  There  are,  however,  other  points  of  this 
circle  in  which  the  dip  is  confiderable,  where  the  incli- 
Datiou  may  be  difcovered.  In  lliort,  all  circumftances 
feem  to  indicate  a  multiplicity  of  poles,  or  what  renders 
calculation  mofl  dirficult,  an  irregular-  magnetilm  i:r 
which  the  polarity  is  very  much  ditfufed. 

Philofophers  are  very  much  divided  refpecling  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  We  fliall 
here  Hate  only  a  few  of  their  opinions,  referving  a  fuller 
account  of  fome  of  them  for  the  article  Variation  of 
ike  Comfiafs. 

Dr  Halley  thought  that  the  north  magnetic  pole  was 

near  Baffin's  bay  in  North  America. 

fiwation  of       Profeflbr  KrafFt  (fee  Peterlburgh  Comment,  vol.  xvii.'i 

Ae  magne-  places   the  north   pole  in   N.  Lat.  70°  and  W.  Long. 

*£  poles.      23°  from  London  5  and  the  fouth  pole  S.  Lat.  50°,  and 

E.  Long.  92°. 

Wilcke  of  Stockholm  places  the  north  pole  in 
N.  Lat.  75°  near  Bathn's  bay,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
California,  while  he  fixes  the  fouth  pole  in  S.  Lat.  70° 
in  tbe  Pacific  ocean. 

Churchman  fuppofes  the  north  pole  to  be  in  N.  Lat. 
59°,  and  W.  Long.  135",  a  little  inland  from  Cape  Fair- 
weaiher ;  and  the  fouth  in  S.  Lat.  59",  and  E.  Long. 
165°,  direclly  foutlr  of  New  Zealand.  (See  Varia- 
tion). 

Euler  (Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Berlin,  vol.  xvi.) 
places  the  north  pole  in  N.  Lat.  75°.  Lemounier 
(Loii  dii  Magnetifme)  in  N.  Lat.  73°.  Buffon  in  N. 
Lat.  71°. 

La  Lande  places  it  in  N.  Lat.  77*  4',  and  in  about 
W.  Long.  98°  from  Paris.  (See  Connoijfance  des  Terns, 
an.  xil.). 

However   ingenious   this  hypothcfis   of  Dr  Gilbert 

was,  it  appears  to  have  been  nothing  m.ore  than  a  laga- 

cious  conjeclure.      The  hypothecs,  however,   i;    con- 

75        firmed  into  a  rational  theory  by  many  obfervations  and 

Prcotsof      experiments  which  were  unknown  or  unthoueht  of  i 

the  truth      T^:^:,L._.,.  .:„.  ^ 

of  the  the 


an  upright  iron  bar  on  the  oppoPite  ends  of  a  compafs-    Theory. 
needle,  according  as  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  bar  is  — ^\~' 
next  the  earth   (ke  Vakiation  of  the  Compnfs)  is  an 
abundant  proof  of  the  jultnefs  of  this  theory. 

We  can  imitate  that  experiment  in  a  very  fatisfaclory 
manner  by  artificial  magnetifm  ;  thus  forming  a  ju!l 
comparifon  between  the  aftion  of  the  earth  and  that  of 
a  magnet. 

Let  a  large  bar  magnet,  as  SAX  (fig.  24.)  be  fup- 
ported  fo  as  to  have  its  ends  detached  from  furrounding 
bodies.  Then  place  a  fmall  needle  nicely  poifed,  as  B, 
abaut  three  inches  below  N,  the  north  pole  of  the  mag- 
net, and  fo  that  its  direflive  pouer  for  the  magnet  may 
be  very  weak.  Now  take  a  fmall  piece  of  foft  iron  and 
hold  it  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  is  rfeprefented  at  C  ;  its 
lower  end  becoming  a  north  pole  will  attraft  the  fouth 
pole  of  the  needle.  Now,  while  the  needle  is  kept  in 
the  fame  pofition,  turn  round  the  piece  of  iron  into  the 
pofuion  D  ;  the  fouth  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  feen  to 
avoid  it,  and  the  north  pole  will  be  attrafted.  Here 
the  magnet  m?y  be  compared  to  the  earth,  and  the 
fmall  riece  of  iron  to  the  iron  bar  in  Mr  Hindihaw's 
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Dr  Gilbert's  time. 


JVIr  Hindihaw's  beautiful  experiment  on  the  effefl  of 


experiment. 

Again,  it  has  been  feen  that  magnetifm  may  be  pro- 
duced in  iron  or  fteel  by  hammering  or  heating  them 
while  in  a  determinate  pofition  with  refpecl  to  the 
earth.  The  fame  etfcifl  will  be  produced  liy  tlie  fame 
procefles  while  the  iron  or  Heel  is  in  the  neighbourhood- 
of  a  ponerful  magnet. 

Lallly,  the  circumllance  of  the  magnetic  inclination 
of  the  north  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  being  diminifti- 
ed,  and  the  horizontality  of  the  compafs  needle  de- 
ftroyed,  as  we  afcend  above  the  earth,  is  an  additional 
and  certain  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  theory. 

In  flioit,  we  may  confider  it  as  demonlfrated,  that 
the  earth  is  agreat  magnet,  or  contains  a  great  mag- 
net, by  the  influence  of  which  the  direftion  of  the 
needle  and  all  the  magnetic  power  acquired  by  irony 
when  placed  in  a  proper  pofition,  are  produced. 

A  further  illuftration  and  application  of  this  theory 
will  be  given  prefently,  when  we  have  confidered  fome 
other  hypothefes  pollerior  to  that  of  Dr  Gilbert.  .5 

It  was  very  early  an  object  with  philofophers  to  af- Tluoi ies of 
fign  the  immediate  caufe  of  magnetic  attraihfion  and  re- it^jjulfion. 
pulfion,  and  of  that  faculty  of  mutual  impregnation 
which  fo  remarkably  dillinguiflies  iron  from  all  other 
fubfiances.  In  particular,  the  curious  arrangement  of 
iron  filings  ftrewed  round  a  magnet  forcibly  attrafted 
their  attention.  It  is  fcarcely  pofTiblc  to  obferve  this- 
arrangement  without  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  flieam  of 
matter  iiUiing  from  one  of  the  poles  of  the  mngnet, 
moving  round  it,  entering  by  the  other  pole,  and  again 
ilfuing  by  its  former  outlet.  Accordingly,  fuch  an 
idea  was  entertained  in  the  earlieft  times  ;  but  very  dif- 
ferent notions  prevailed  as  to  the  m.anner  in  which  fuch 
a  ftream  produced  the  effefls  obferved.  One  of  the 
fimplert  methods  was,  to  conceive  it  afling  by  impul- 
fion,  like  any  other  ftream  of  fluid  matter.  .  This  idea 
was  entertained  by  Lucretius,  who  fuppofed  the  fur- 
rounding  air  to  be  fwept  out  of  the  way  by  the  impul- 
fion  of  the  fluid,  which  thus  rutbing  round  the  magnet 
carried  the  iron  filings  towards  it. 

In  the  laft  century   Euler  framed   an   hypothcfis  of       j- 
magnetifm  on   this   theor^  of  impulfion.     He  fuppofes, Eulir^  hy. 
that  the  two  principal  caufes  which  concur  in  producingi"*''"^*^'- 
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die  wonderful  properties  of  a  r.ingriet,  are,  Firft,  A 
^  particular  llrufture  of  the  intcmil  pores  of  the  magnets, 
and  of  magnetical  bodies  ;  and,  Secondly,  An  external 
agent  or  tiuid,  which  atts  upon,  and  pafles  through 
thefe  pores.  This  tiuid  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  fohr  at- 
mofphere,  or  that  fubtile  matter  called  ether,  which  fills 
our  fyllera. 

Indeed,  moft  writers  on  this  fubjecl  agreed  in  fuppo- 
fing  tint  there  are  corpuicles  of  a  peculiar  form  and 
energy,  wliich  continually  circulate  around  and  through 
a  magnet  ;  and  that  a  vortex  of  the  fame  kind  circulates 
around  and  through  the  earth. 

"  A  magnet,  befides  the  pores  which^  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  otV.er  bodies,  has  alfo  other  pores  confider- 
ably  fmaller,  deSined  only  for  the  paiTage  of  tlie  mag- 
netic fluid.  Thefe  pores  are  fo  difpofcd  as  to  commu- 
nicate oi.e  with  the  other,  forming  tubes  or  channels, 
by  which  the  magnetic  liuid  pafles  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  pores  are  fo  formed,  that  this  fluid  can 
only  pafs  through  them  in  one  diredion,  but  cannot  re- 
turn back  the  fame  way  ;  fimilar  to  the  veins  and  lym- 
phatic vcilels  of  the  animal  body,  which  are  furnillied 
■with  valves  for  this  purpofe  :  So  that  the  pores  of  the 
mas^net  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  into  feveral 
narrow  contiguous  tubes,  parallel  ^o  each  other,  as  at 
A,  B,  fig.  75.  through  which  the  finer  part  of  the 
ether  palfes  freely  from  A  to  B,  but  cannot  return  back 
on  account  of  the  rcfiilance  it  meets  with  at  e,  a,  b,  b, 
nor  overcome  the  lelitlance  of  the  groiler  ether,  which 
occafions  and  continues  the  motion.  For  fupponng  the 
pole  A  of  a  magnet,  filled  with  feveral  mouths  or  open 
ends  of  fimilar  tubes,  the  magnetic  fluid,  preffed  by  the 
groflei  parts  of  the  ether,  will  i>afs  towards  B  with  an 
inconcciveable  rapidity,  which  is  proportionable  to  the 
vclailicity  of  the  ether  itfelf;  this  matter  which,  till  it 
arrives  at  B,  is  feparated  from  the  tubes  by  the  grofler 
parts,  then  meets  with  it  again,  and  has  its  velocity  re- 
tarded, and  its  direction  changed  ;  the  fiream,  .reflect- 
ed by  the  ether,  with  which  it  cannot  immediately  mix, 
is  bent  on  both  fides  towards  C  and  D,  and  defcribes, 
but  with  lefs  velocity,  the  curves  DE  and  C  F  f ,  and 
approaching  by  the  curves  d  and  r,  falls  in  with  the 
effluent  matter  m  m,  and  again  enters  the  magnet  •,  and 
'  thus  forms  that  remarkable  atmofphere,  which  is  vifible 
in  the  arrangement  of  Heel  filings  on  a  piece  of  paper 
that  is  placed  over  a  magnet"  f. 

We  have  already  had  occaiion  (fee  the  article  I?.l. 
pulsion)  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  tlie  general 
doclrine  of  impulfion,  and  thefe  need  not  be  here  re- 
peated. Refpecling  the  explanations  afibrded  by  the 
canals  and  dock-gates  in  Euler'5  hypothefis,  opening  in 
one  direftion  and  (liutting  in  the  other,  we  may  ob- 
ftrve,  th.'.t  as  thefe  conllrudl-ons  are  altered  in  a  mo- 
ment in  a  bar  of  fof:  iron,  merely  by  changing  the  po- 
fition  of  the  magnet,  it  is  attonilhing  that  they  (hould 
ever  have  been  corceivcd  by  fo  acute  a  philofopher. 
Even  luppofing  fuch  cirrumllances  to  take  place,  the 
effefls  refukir.g  from  them  iLocid  be  the  reverie  of  what 
arc  actually  obferved,  as  the  impelling  lueam  fliould 
move  thof<;  bodies  leail  which  afford  the  readiell  chan- 
nels for  its  paffage.  If  tiie  iron  filings  were  arranged 
by  this  impelling  llream,  they  ihculd  be  carried  along 
with  it,  and  if  they  are  carried  towards  one  pole  of 
the  magnet,  they  Ihould  be  driven  away  from  the 
•iher. 
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.^pinus,  of  the  academy  of  Peterfburgh,  whofe  theory     Theory. 
of  eleilricity  we  iiave  explained  and  illuftrated  at  confi-  '        u— - 
derable  Icngtli,  was   led   by    the   analogy  obferved   be-.|.^^'', 
t-ieen  the  phenomena  of  etedlricity  and  thofe  of  raagne-^pjn„j, 
tifm,  and  in   particular  from  the   refemblance  between 
the  attractions    and    repuifions   of    the   tourmalin    and 
tholl  of  a  magnet,  to  conceive  the  idea  that  both  clafles 
of  phenomena  might  be  explained  in   a   fimilar  manner, 
or  that  the  pheromena  of  magnetifm,  like  thofe  of  elec- 
tricity, were  to  be  attributed  to  the  motions  of  a   cer- 
tain fluid  exilling  in   all    bodies  fufceptible   of  raagne. 
tifra.    This  conjeflure  was  confirmed  by  obferving,  that 
when  magnetifm  was  induced  on  a  piece  of  iron  by  its 
proximity  to  a  magnet,  the  pov.er  of  the  magnet  is  not 
fenfibly  diminilhed.     The  following  is  an   abftrad  of 
Mr  j^pinus's  hypothefis. 

1.  There  exiOs  in  all  magnetic  bodies  a  fubftance 
which  may  be  called  the  magnetic  fluid,  the  particles 
of  which  repel  each  other  with  a  force  that  decreales  as 
the  diftance  increafes. 

2.  There  is  a  mutual  attraflion,  varying  according 
to  the  fame  law,  between  the  particles  of  the  magnetic 
fluid,  and  the  particles  of  iron. 

3.  There  is  a  mutual  repulfion  among  the  particles 
of  iron,  following  the  fame  law. 

4.  The  magnetic  fluid  is  capable  of  moving  through 
the  pores  of  iron,  and  foft  flee!,  without  any  confider- 
able  dilhculty  :  but  its  motion  is  more  and  more  ob- 
llrucled  as  the  ftecl  receives  a  harder  degree  of  temper  ; 
and  in  fteel  of  the  hardeft  temper,  and  the  ores  of  iron, 
rt  moves  with  the  greatell  difliculty. 

5.  From  the  fuppofed  attraction  betiveen  the  magne- 
tic fluid  and  iron,  the  latter  may  contain  a  certain  de- 
terminate quantity  of  the  former,  and  this  quantity  will 
be  fuch  that  the  accumulating  attraclion  of  a  particle 
of  it  for  the  whole  of  the  iron,  balances  the  repulfion 
between  the  particles  of  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  the 
iron  ;  fuppofing  the  quantity  of  fluid  competent  to  a 
particle  of  iron  to  be  fuch,  that  the  repulfion  between 
it  and  the  fluid  competent  to  another  particle  of  iron, 
is  alfo  equal  to  its  attraction  for  that  particle  of  iron. 
Therefore  the  attraftion  between  the  fluid  in  one  iron 
bar  A,  and  the  iron  of  another  bar  B,  is  juft  equal  to 
the  repulfion  between  the  iron  in  A  and  the  iron  in  B. 
This  determinate  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  iron  is  called 
its  natural  quant!!:/. 

6.  From  the  mobility  of  the  fluid  through  the  pores 
of  iron,  it  may,  by  the  agency  of  a  proper  external 
force,  be  abllrafted  from  one  end  of  an  iron  bar,  and 
condenfed  in  the  oiher  end.  This,  however,  is  a  vio- 
lent ftate,  and  the  mutual  repulfion  between  the  parti- 
cles of  condenfed  fluid,  together  with  the  attraflion  be- 
tween the  fluid  and  that  part  of  the  iron  uhich  it  has 
quitted,  tend  to  produce  a  mnre  uniform  diflribution. 
It  is  evident  that  lomething  of  this  tendency  mull  take 
place  in  every  fthte  of  condenfation  and  rarefadion,  and 
that  a  perfed  equilibrium  can  be  produced  only  when 
the  fluid  is  difl^ifed  with  perfefl  uniformity.  This  ftate 
of  uniformity  may  be  called  the  natural  ftate  of  the 
body. 

7.  The  produiSlion  of  fuch  a  uniform  diftribution  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  refiftance  to  the  motion  of 
the  fluid,  oppofed  by  the  iron  in  its  various  ftates.  If 
this  refinance  arifcs  merely  from  the  communication  of 
motion,  like  that  which  perfeft  fluids  oppote  to  the  mo- 
tion 
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tion  of  folid  bodies,  fuch  reCftanCe  may  be  overcome 
-  by  the  weakclt  tendency  to  uniform  diffuficn  ;  but  if, 
as  feems  moft  likely,  the  obrtruclion  is  like  that  of  a 
clammy  fluid,  or  of  a  foft  plalHc  body  like  clay,  after 
the  accumulation  aiifm^  from  the  aiSlion  of  an  fxtcmal 
force,  it  may  remain  ii'tcr  that  force  is  removed  ;  and  the 
diffufion  will  ceafe  when  there  is  a  perfecl  equilibrium 
between  the  obftruclion  and  the  diffufing  force. 

As  the  illullration  of  this  theory  in  general  cafes  is 
precifely  iimi'ar,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  that  of  elcftri- 
city,  fo  fully  detailed  under  the  article  ElKCTRlciTY, 
from  N°  299  to  348,  we  need  not  repeat  it  here,  but 
may  refer  the  re.idcr  to  tliat  treatile,  requefting  him 
to  confider  the  illuliration  as  relating  to  the  magnetic 
fluid. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  raagnetifm  are  limited  by  this  circum- 
llance  ;  that  magnets  always  contain  their  natural 
quantity  of  fluid.  Of  courfe,  their  aftion  on  iron,  and 
on  each  other,  depends  entirely  on  its  unequal  diflri- 
bution. 

The  moft  important  part  of  this  theory  is  that  which 
explains  the  induclion  of  magnetlfm  on  iron  and  fteel 
by  ju.\tapofi:ion  to  a  magnet  ;  but  before  we  can 
properly  enter  on  that,  we  muft  notice  fome  other 
particulars  re.'pe^ing  the  theoretical  part  of  our  fub- 

A  very  material  point  in  magnetifm,  as  in  elcL^ricity, 
is  to  afccftain  the  law  of  aftion,  according  to  which  this 
power  afts  on  the  particles  of  iron  and  other  matter  ; 
and  accordingly  this  has  long  bten  an  objeiS  ot  atten- 
tion with  philofophers.  The  diiF.culty  of  afcertaining 
this  lavv  is  extremely  great,  as  will  readily  appear  by 
the  following  confideration. 

In  the  aftion  of  two  magnets  on  each  other,  as  A 
oTid  B,  there  are  four  different  actions  to  be  confidered 
tliat  acl  at  the  fame  time,  though  with  dilier^nt  de- 
grees of  force,  and  in  different  direitions.  Thus  the 
north  pole  of  A  repels  the  north  pole  of  B,  and  at- 
trafls  its  fouth  pole,  while  the  fouth  pole  of  A  exerts 
a  repulfion  on  the  fouth  pole  of  B,  and  an  attraclion  on 
its  north  pole.  Now  the  force,  which  we  attempt  to 
meafure,  is  compounded  of  thefe  fear  lorces  ;  and  thele 
we  cannot  meafare  leparately.  The  attraclion  obferved 
is  the  excels  of  two  attractions  that  are  unequal  above 
t.vo  unequal  repullions,  and  v.  v.  ivith  reipecl  to  the 
obferved  repullion.  Further,  if  we  redecl  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  a  mutual  afiion  to  exill  between  every  two  par- 
ticles of  the  diiftrent  magnets,  and  that  the  intenSty  of 
this  aclion  may  vary,  not  only  at  dinerent  dillances, 
but  at  the  fame  diiiance,  t]:e  difliculty  will  be  greatly 
fncreafed. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  vcith  a  view 
of  afcertaining  this  law.  Mr  Cavallo  has  detailed  many 
of  thofe  made  by  Mufchcnbroeck  ;  but  their  refults  are 
fo  anomalous,  that  their  inaccuracy  Is  apparent.  In- 
deed, the  attempt  to  afcertain  this  law  by  obferving 
merely  the  attradlions  and  repulfions,  was  very  unphilo- 
fophical.  The  method  employed  by  Mr  Hawkibee  and 
Dr  Brook  Taylor,  viz.  obferving  how  far  the  aclion  of 
a  magnet  made  a  compaC,  needle  deviate  from  the  meri- 
dian at  dift"<:rent  diflances,  was  much  more  fcientific,  as 
this  deviation  is  occafioncd  by  the  difference  of  the  two 
fums  of  the  fame  forces  ;  and  this  may  be  made  many 
times  greater   than  the  other,  r.iiJ  miill   of  ccurfe  be 
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much  more  fcnfible.     The   fiiape   of  the  magnets  em-     Tlicory. 
ployed  by  them  was,  however,  very  improper.     Some  '       * "     ' 
experiments  made  by  Mr  Lambert   of  the   academy  of  Qf  l^^. 
Berlin,  were  very   ii.licious.     He  placed   a  magnetic bcit, 
needle   at  various  di."anccs  from  a  magnet,  but  in  the 
diredion   of  its  axis,  and  marked  the  declination  fiom 
the  magnetic  line  produced   by   the  aflion  of  the  mag- 
net, and  the  obliquity  of  the  magnet  to  the  axis  of  the 
needle.     Thus  the  aclion  of  the  magnet  and   the   natu- 
ral polarity  of  the  needle  were  placed  in  oppofuion  and 
equilibrium  ;  but  the  great  dilliculty   was  to  difcover 
the  proportional  change  of  thefc  forces   by  their   obli- 
quity of  adion  on  this  fmall  lever. 

Mr  Lambert  obferved,  that  when  the  obliquity  of 
the  magnet  to  the  axis  of  the  needle  was  =  30°,  the 
needle  was  made  to  decline  15°;  and  when  tlie  obli- 
quity was  =:  75",  the  needle  declined  30°.  Let  us  call 
the  obliquity  0  and  the  declination  d,  and  let  us  fMj" 
for  that  function  of  the  angle  which  is  proportional  to 
the  EiPiicn.  Alio  let  us  call  the  natural  polarity  of  the 
needle  />,  and  the  force  of  the  magnet  ni.  Then  it  U 
evident  that  f>  x/:  15  =  ot  X  /:  30  ;  and  />  :  m  — 
yj  30  :y,  15  ;  and  for  the  fame  realon /)  :  mz=/,  75  : 
/,  30,  and  therefore/,  15  :/,  30=/,  30  :/,  75.  But 
fine  15  :  3C=fnie  30  :  .f  75  ;  hence  Mr  Lambert  con- 
cluded, that  the  Jine  was  that  function  of  the  angle 
wiiich  was  proportional  to  the  aclion  of  magnetifm  on 
a  lever.  As  this  point,  hov/ever,  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  one  expeiiment,  he  compared  feveral  other 
obliquities  and  declinatloiiS  with  the  fanve  dillances,  and 
with  different  diflances  cf  the  magnet,  and  fully  proved 
that  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture. 

Tke  refult  ot  Mr  Lambert's  experiments  fully  proves 
the  fallacy  of  the  theories  of  impulfion,  w  hich  pretend 
to  explain  magnetic  adion  by  tlie  impelling  power  of  a  ■ 
flream  of  fluid,  or  by  preffure  produced  by  the  motion 
of  fuch  a  ftrcam  ;  ss  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  preffure  on  the 
needle  muft  have  diminilhed  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  fine  •,  or  with  the  angle  90°  the  diredive  power 
ir.uft  have  been  four  times  as  much  as  with  'the  angle 
of  30°,  whereas  it  is  ihewn  by  obfervation  to  be  only 
twice  as  much. 

When  Mr  Lambert  had  afcertained  the  effed  of  ob- 
liquity, he  proceeded  to  examine  that  of  didance  j  and 
he  found,  that  if  we  put/  fo;  the  force  of  the  magnet, 
and  S  .'or  the  diflance  of  the  nearell  pole  01  the  magnet 
from  the  Cciitie  of  the  needle,  and  c  for  a  conflant 
quantity  nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
needle, y  will  be  proportional  to  (3 — a').  _  g 

Dr  Robifon  endeavoured  to  inveiHg.i'c  this  law  in  a  Dr  Robi-  - 
very  fimple  manner.     He  caufed  to  be  made  fome  mag-  fon'sinveftU- 
nets  confifliag  of  two  balls  conncded  by  a  Cender  rod.S»"o=«- 
By  a  particular  mode  of  impiegnation  (which  we  fup-' 
pofe  to  be   quenching  ihcm,  after   being   red   Lot,  be- 
tween two  magnets)  he  gave  them  a  pretty  good   mag- 
nttifm  ;  and  the  force  of  each  pole  appeared  to  be  near- 
ly confined  to  the  centre  of  the  ball,   which  was  his  ob- 
jcd  in  making  them  of  fuch  a  ihape,  as  it  reduced   the 
examination  of  their  attniSivc  and  diredive  power  to  a 
very  eafy  computation.     The  refulr  of  his  experiments 
was,  that  the  force  of  each  pr.le  Varied  inverfcly  as  the 
fquares  of  the   diflances,  or   at   leafl   the  error   arliinw 
from  luch  an  hypothefis  was  very  fmall,  amounting  on- 
ly to  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole. 

Dr  Robifon  niadc  a  near  anproximation  to  the  law 
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of  aciion,  by  fuppofing  that  the  funftion  of  the  diftance 
exprelTing  that  law,  reprefented  by  the  ordinates  of  a 
curve  Cmilar  to  the  hyperbola,  referred  to  its  affymp- 
tote  as  ail  axis,  towards  which  its,  curve  was  of  courfe 
aUvays  convex.  On  this  fuppofition  he  explained  the 
attractions  and  repulfions  of  magnets  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

,  Let  there  be  two  magnets,  A  and  B  (fig.  26.)  pla- 
ced fo  that  their  four  poles,  S,  N,  J-,  n,  may  be  in  a 
ifraight  line.  Now,  on  the  ftraight  line  O  q  take  O  m. 
Op,  O  'I,  O  7=N  /,  N  «,  Sj,  S  h;  and  let TVIPNQi  be  a 
curve  line,  whole  afymptotic  axis  is  the  faid  line  O  tj. 
Draw  the  ordinates  m  M,  /)  P,  Nn,  9  Q^  to  the  curve,  and 
thefe  will  reprefent  the  ir.tenfities  of  the  forces  exerted 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnets.  The  diltance  be- 
tween m,  n,  or  between  p  and  q  =  the  length  of  the 
magnet  A,  and  nt  p  or  ri  g~  that  of  B,  and  i\I  w,  P/>, 
Nn  and  Q^q,  are  pairs  of  ordinates  that  are  equally 
dirtant.  Now,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  from  the  figure,  that  in 
•.vhatever  fituation  the  pairs  of  equidillant  ordinates  may 
be,  Mm-fQ^tf  will  ahvays  exceed  P/>-)^N»,  or  the 
-  fum  of  the  attraftions  will  be  always  greater  than  that 
.  01  the  repulfions. 

Let  the  chords  MP,  PN,  MP,  NO  be  drawn.  Bi- 
feft  them  in  B,  D,  E^F,  and  join  ■£?■.  Draw  the  or- 
dinates E  e,  ¥/,  and  BD  Z-  (cutting  EF  in  G).  Draw 
P 11  parallel  to  the  axis,  cutting  E  <■  in  e.  Draw  alfo 
Q^;  parallel  to  the  axis,  cutting- Fy" in  ip.  Alfo  draw 
FHL  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  P  0  t  parallel  to  (^N  ; 
and  draw  PL/,  and  PfJr,  cutting  Mm'm  I  and  x. 
Let  each  ordinate  be  reprefented  by  the  letter  at  its  in- 
terfcflion  with  the  axis.  Tlius,  the  ordinates  M  m 
and  0^9  may  be  reprefented  by  m  and  q,  &c.  Be- 
caufe  MP  is  bifefted  in  E,  M  /  is  doub'.e  of  E  s,  M  / 
is  double  EL,  and  M  .-v  double  of  Y.e.  Again,  P/ 
being  parallel  to  (^a,  and  P«  to  Q^/,  tu  equals 
N/. 

If  thefe  ordinates  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  mu- 
tual adion  of  the  magnetic  poles,  their  tendency  to  or 
from  each  other,  that  is,  their  attraftions  or  repulfions, 
may  be  exprefled  by  {in-\-ff) — («+/>)  which  reprefent 
the  excefs  of  the  fum  of  the  aftions  of  the  neareft  and 
mod  remote  poles  above  the  fum  of  the  adion  of  the  in- 
termediate diftant  poles.  This  tendency  may  often  be 
conveniently  reprefented  by  (« — •/))-^(« — q)  or  the  ex- 
cefi  of  the  difference  of  the  a<Efions  exerted  by  the  near- 
eft  pole  of  A  on  the  two  poles  of  B,  abo%'e  the  differ- 
ence of  the  actions  of  the  remote  pole  of  A  on  the  lame 
poles  of  B.  Now,  I.  If  we  fuppofe  the  diffimilar  poles 
of  A  and  B  to  front  each  other,  m-\-q  will  reprefent 
attraftions,  and  p-^m  repulfions  ;  but  m-\-q  is  greater 
than/>4-n,  therefore  A  and  B  will  attradl  each  other. 
Again  (ra+y) — {/"  +  ")  equals  M  /,  =  2  E  0  =  2  BD 
r='4CD. 

'J'he  above  aflion  will  be  increafed  by  any  one  of 
four  circumfiances,  as,  1.  By  increafing  the  Itrength  of 
-either  magnet.  2.  By  leflening  the  diftance  between 
the  two  magnets.  3.  Increafing  the  length  of  A,  the 
dillance  between  it  and  B  remaining  the  fame.  4.  By 
increafing  the  length  of  B,  the  diftance  between  it  and 
A  remaining  the  fame. 

2dly,  Let  us  ijisce  the  magnets,  fo  that  their  fimilar 
poles  front  each  other.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  or- 
dinatt>  which  in  the  former  cafe  reprefented  attrac- 
. lions,  ^^■ill  row  reprefent  repulfions,  and  that  the  repel- 
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ling  forces  of  the  magnets  are  equal  to  the  former  at-    Tlieorj. 
trading  forces  at  the  lame  diftances.     As  magnets  ■are  "— v— «^ 
feldom  perfed,  the  repelling  forces  arc,  however,  ufual- 
ly  weaker  than  the  attrafting.  sy 

To  explain  the  diredive  power  of  magnets,  Dr  Ro-  Explanz. 
bifon  fuppofed  the  magnet  A  hot  to  be  at  liberty  to  ap-"™.°f'l'- 
proach  B  or  recede  from  it,  but  to  be  fupported  at  its  p^'^^^'Jj^ 
centre  B,  fo  as  to  turn  round  it.  Now,  its  fouth  pole 
s  being  more  attraded  by  N  than  it  is  repelled  by  S, 
B  is  on  the  whole  attraded  by  A,  and  by  this  attrac- 
tion would  nbrate  like  a  pendulum  fupported  at  the 
centre  B.  Again,  the  north  pole  n  being  repelled  by 
N  more  than  it  is  attraded  by  S,  will  be  on  the  whole 
repelled,  and  B  n  would  alfo  vibrate  round  B.  Thus  E 
wouid  be  kept  in  the  polition  s  B  n.  This  will  be  more 
evident  if  we  fuppofe  the  magnet  B  arranged  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  AB,  as  in  the  dotted  reprefentation 
s'  B  n'  ;  for  now  i'  and  n'  are  urged  in  oppofite  con- 
fpiring  diredions  with  equal  forces,  which,  it  the  mag- 
net be  very  fraall,  will  ad  nearly  at  right  angles  to  n'  /. 
If  the  pofition  were  oblique,  the  forces  would  be  fome- 
what  unequal ;  and  allowances  mull  be  made  for  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  adion,  that  we  tnay  know  the  precife  ro-  - 
tative  momentum.  This  modification  of  the  adion  of 
A  on  B,  v,e  call  the  diredive  power  of  A  ;  and  the  mo- 
dification of  B,  by  which  it  tends  to  or  from  A,  we  call 
the  polarity  of  B. 

Now,  the  diredive  power  of  A  and  the  polarity  of 
B  may  be  increafed,  1.  By  increafing  the  ftrength  of 
either  A  or  B,  or  both  ;  2.  By  diminiftiing  the  diftanct 
between  A  and  B  ;  3-  By  increafing  the  length  of  A; 
and,  4.  By  dtminilhing  the  length  of  B  the  diftance  be- 
tween them  remaining  the  fame. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  diredive  power  of  A  is 
always  greater  than  its  attradive  power,  by  a  certain 
meafure  which  we  may  reprefent  by  the  formida 
2  (/> — q')  which  is  thus  derived.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  may  be  exprefled  by  /  /=:  2  0  L  j  but  i  e-=. 
Vp=p,  and  £L=P/>  — F/zrP/.— i)9— Fip^rf/.— 
Q^q — Oi;  therefore  0  L  r=  P/> — Oy,  and  t  /  =: 
^{^p-9^q)  =  2{f>-q). 

This  pidure  of  the  forces,  attentively  examined,  will 
fuggeft  to  the  reader  many  interefting  and  inftrudive  sJ 
particulars.  Dr  Robifon  ufed  to  relate  a  curious  and  Curious 
inftrudive  phenomenon  that  he  was  long  puzzled  to  |Jg™"'* 
explain,  refpeding  the  mutual  adion  of  large  magnets. 
Amufing  himfelf  with  fome  experiments  on  magnetifm, 
with  tuo  large  ftrong  magnets,  as  AB,  fig.  27-  which 
were  placed  at  about  the  diftance  of  three  inches  with 
their  ojipofite  poles  fronting  each  other,  he  had  placed 
a  fmall  needle  balanced  on  a  point  between  them  as  at 
D,  which  arranged  itfelf  in  the  fame  line  with  the  mag- 
nets ;  but  happening  to  fet  it  oit  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tawce  on  the  table,  as  at  F,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  it 
inftantly  turn  round  on  the  ])oint,  and  arrange  itfelf  in 
an  oppofite  diredion.  When  brought  back  to  D,  it 
reaffumed  its  former  pofition,  but  v.hcn  he  carried  it 
cut  gradually  along  the  line  DF,  perpendicular  to  N  J, 
he  found  it  grow  fenCbly  more  feeble,  vibrating  more 
flowly  ;  and  when  arrived  at  a  certain  point  E,  it  (hew- 
ed r.o  polarity  towards  either  A  or  B,  but  retained  any 
pofition  given  it  :  but  v.hen  carried  farther  out,  it  again 
acquired  polarity  to  the  magnets,  tliough  in  a  contrary 
dirt-cTion,  arranging  itfelf  parallel  to  N  S,  with  its 
north  pels  next  to  N,  and  fouth  pole  next  to  S.  Being 
inteiTiipted 
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interrupted  \\\  the  profeciuion  of  this  experiment,  but 
'  having  marked  the  line  DF  on  the  table,  he  after- 
wards replaced  the  magnets  and  needle,  placing  the  lat- 
ter at  E,  where  he  e.\pcded  it  to  be  neutral  ;  but  it 
now  turned  its  north  pole  towards  B,  and  did  not  be- 
come neutral  till  carried  further  out.  When  lland- 
iiig  there,  fomething  happened  to  move  the  mag- 
nets A  and  B,  which  iniiantly  milled  together,  and 
at  the  fame  iv.ftant  the  needle  turned  itfclf  briflily, 
and  arranged  itfclf  as  before  at  F.  In  fliort,  by  gra- 
dually withdrawing  the  magnets  from  each  other,  he 
found  that  the  needle  firll  became  weaker,  then  neu- 
tral, and  then  turned  into  the  oppofite  polltion. 

Dr  Robifon  explained  this  curious  phenomenon  by 
what  he  calls  primary  and  fccondary  magnetic  curves, 
Inch  as  NHM,  NEL,  and  SGK,  SEI ;  but  our  limits 
■do  not  permit  us  to  enter  here  on  the  inveftigation  of 
thefe  curves. 

From  all  Dr  Robifon's  experiments  and  calculations, 
he  appears  to  have  been  fully  convinced,  that  the  true 
law  of  magnetic  aclion  is  in  the  inverfe  duplicate  ralia 
.  of  ihe  Ji/Iar.ces,  and  his  opinion  is  iHll  farther  llrengthen- 
ed  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Coulomb  related 
in  the  Menoirs  qf  tke  .4cademy  of  Sciences  a:  Pan's 
for  1736  and  17S7,  or  the  Jour,  de  Phy.  vol.  xllii. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  indutlion  of 
magnetifm  in  iron  or  fteel  by  juxtapofition  to  a  magnet, 
the  general  fads  of  which  are  mentioned  and  illuflrated 
in  N°  44. 

If  was  remarked  in  N°  46,  that  the  induction  of  mag- 
netifm in  the  iron  by  being  near  a  magnet  was  not  pro- 
duced by  a  transference  of  fomething  from  the  magnet 
to  the  iron.  It  follows  that  there  muft  be  fome  inhe- 
rent property  in  iron,  which  is  only  exciced,  as  it  were, 
or  roufed  into  action,  by  the  proximity  of  the  magnet. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  magnetifm  of  iron  is 
momentary,  but  this  mull  be  underwood  only  of  the 
fineil  and  pureit  iron,  as  when  this  metal  is  in  the  (late 
of  ore,  or  has  undergone  any  change,  as  by  expofure  to 
the  air,  or  by  cementation,  its  magnetifm  becomes 
permanent,  in  proportion  to  the  hardnefs  of  the  me- 
tal. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  obfevve  that  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  induced  magnetifm  is  gradual  and  progreffive, 
and  that  this  gradation  is  more  perceptible  according  as 
the  iron  is  in  a  harder  ftate.  In  foft  iron  the  induction 
appears  to  be  inilantaneous  throughout,  unlefs  the  bar 
be  exceedingly  long  ;  but  when  a  magnet  is  brought 
near  a  bar  of  tempered  fle^'l,  the  near  end  acquires  a 
contrary  polarity  long  before  the  remote  end  appears 
'affeded,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  remote  end 
n;qutres  the  fame  polarity  with  the  proximate  eiid  of 
the  magnet. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  infer,  that  a  piece 
of  iron  brought  near  a  magnet,  is  attrafted  only  be- 
caufe  it  becomes  magnetical  by  inducllon,  and  that 
the  attraftion  of  a  loadllone  for  iron,  or  the  tendency 
of  iron  to  the  loadllone,  is  the  confequence  of  the  pro- 
per difpofition  of  the  magnetifm  induced  in  the  iron. 
It  has  already  appeared,  that  this  phenomenon  arifes 
from  the  excefs  of  two  attraclions  above  two  repulfions, 
and  this  is  farther  proved  by  the  following  confidera- 
tions  :  I.  That  the  magnetifm  of  the  two  poles  is  evi- 
ilently  of  an  oppofite  nature,  the  one  attrafling  what 
the  other  repels,   and  vice  vcrfa.     If  a  niece  of  iron  is 
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attracted  by  one,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  repelhd  by  Theory. 
the  other  ;  but  each  pole,  by  inducing  on  the  near  end  -— v—- ' 
of  the  iron  a  magnetifm  oppofite  to  its  own,  and  on  the 
remote  end  a  fimilar  magnetifm,  and  its  aftion  dirai- 
niQiJng  as  the  dillance  increafes,  the  attraftion  mull  al- 
ways be  in  excefs,  and  the  iron  mult  on  the  whole  be 
attracted.  2.  When  we  have  two  magnets  placed  in  a 
parallel  pofition,  with  their  oppofite  poles  together, 
if  a  piece  of  common  iron  be  brought  near  their  ex- 
tremities, the  different  poles  counteracting  each  other, 
the  piece  of  iron  will  not  be  fupported  by  the  two  mag- 
nets together,  unlefs  there  is  an  inequality  of  aftion  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  either  of  them  alone  would  be 
capable  of  fupporting  the  iron.  3.  In  all  the  cafes 
where  the  induction  of  magnetifm  is  flow,  the  attraction 
is  proportionally  weak,  and  the  attraction  increafes  ex- 
actly according  to  the  increafe  of  the  progrelhve  in- 
duftion.     4.  An  ore  of  iron  that  is  not  capable  of  ac-  • 

quiring  mrgnctifm,  is  not  attraded  by  the  magnet,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  an  upiverfal  fact,  that  no  fub- 
ftance  which  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  can  be 
rendered  m^.gnetical. 

The  induction  of  magnetifm  by  juxtapofition  affords  Airansre- 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  curious  arrangement  ofmintof 
iron  filings   round  a  magnet.     Let   us   fuppofe  a  great "'™  ^.''"f' 
many  fmall  oblong  pieces  of  iron  to  be  lying  near  each '^^'""'^'^ 
other  on   the   furface   of  mercury,  and   that  a   ftrong 
magnet  be  brought  into  the  midil  of  them.     They  are 
all  immediately  rendered  magnetical  by  induftion  ;  any 
one  that  is  neareft  the  north  pvle  of  the  magnet  acquiring 
two  poles,  one  a  north  and  the  other  a  fouth  pole,  turns  * 

the  fouth  pole  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  north  pole  away  from  if,  a  fimilar  effefl  is  pro- 
duced on  another  piece  or  filing  that  lies  near  the  firft, 
and  fo  on  of  the  reft.  All  thofe  that  lie  near  each 
other  muft  mutually  attraft,  as  the  magnetifm  of  each 
is  fo  difpofed  that  both  ends  of  it  are  in  a  ftate  of  at- 
traction towards  one  or  other  of  its  neighbours.  They 
will  therefore  arrange  themfelves  by  coalefcence  in  a 
particular  manner  j  if  they  are  near  enough,  they  will 
unite  by  their  extremities,  and   if  they  are  at  fome  di-  * 

ftan(;e  they  will  point  towards  each  other,  forming 
curved  lines.  .. 

It  is  found  that  the  magnetifm  of  magnets,  whether  Magnetifm 
natural  or   artificial,  •  is   continually  tending  to  decay,  "^an  be  rg- 
Now  as  we   find  that  this  magnetifm  may  be  induced  ^'""^ 
merely  by  the  approach  of  a   magnet,  and  as  we  know- 
that  in  producing  magnetifm,  magnets  may  oppofe  each 
other,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  when  a  flight 
though  permanent   magnetifm  has  been  acquired  by  a         , 
piece   of  iron  by   its  vicinity  to  a  magnet,  it  may  be 
deflroyed,  and   the    contrary  magnetifm    induced,    by- 
applying  a  magnet  in  the  oppofite  direction.     Accord- 
ingly it  is  a  well-known  fadt,  that  the  poles  of  magnets 
made  of  foft  fleet  can  be  revcrfed  at  pleafure. 

This  explains  why  magnetic  repulfion  is  always 
weaker  than  attraftion  at  the  fame  diftance,  as  magnets, 
when  placed  with  their  fimilar  poles  fronting  each 
other.  In  order  to  try  their  repulfion,  are  thereby  weak- 
ened ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  magnets  applied  with 
their  oppofite  poles,  fo  as  to  attrafl  each  other,  are 
thereby  improved,  and  their  attradtive  powers  are 
made  to  appear  greater  than  they  really  are. 

It  hns  been  obferved  that  a  magnet  Is  not  weakened 

by  Inducing  mignetifm  on   iron.     In  faft,  it  is  ratlier 
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fffeiit  ;  for  as  the  magnet  is  impioveii,  the  induced 
i^i.ignetifm  of  the  iron  will  be  tbert  by  incicaled,  and 
thus  the  magntt  will  be  thus  farlli?r  improved. 

After  wiiat  has  been  faid,  we  need  not  enter  further 
into  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  or  of  the  yio- 
cefles  employed  in  making  artifici;;!  magnets.  They 
are  all  referable  to  this  one  faft  of  the  induflion  of 
magnetifm  by  juxt.ipofition,  and  explanations  will  readi- 
ly fu^t^eft  theaifelves  to  readers  who  carefully  conlider 
the  preceding  fafls,  and  compare  them  with  Dr  Gil- 
bert's theorv  of  terrelhial  magnetifm. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  return  to  Dr  Gilbert's  hypo- 
thtiis,  and  confider  an  objeflion  that  has  been  ftrongly 
urj^ed  againft  it. 

There  is  obferved  no  tendency  in  the  magnetic  needle 
towards  thegreat  terreftrial  magnet,  thatis, though,  when 
made  to  float  on  water,  it  fpeedily  acquires  direftive 
power,  it  does  not  in  thefe  latitudes  approach  the  north 
iidc  of  the  veffcl,  nor  does  an  iron  bar  appear  heavier 
'.'hen  its  fouth  pole  is  uppcrmoft,  as  ought  to  be  the 
f.afe  on  account  of  the  attr?.6lion  of  the  great  magnet. 
Dr  Gilbert  faw  this  objettion,  and  it  appears  to  have 
;;ivcn  him  fome  cor.cevn.  Ke  attempted  to  get  rid  of 
it  by  obferving  that  the  direiflive  power  of  a  magnet  is 
greater  than  its  altraflive  force  ;  a  facl  in  fupport  of 
wh  ch  he  hrings  many  experiments.  A  much  more 
frtisfaflory  anfiver  may  be  derived  from  what  has  been 
dated  rcfptding  the  aflions  of  the  four  poles.  We 
thence  find,  that  the  pohrity  of  the  needle  depends  on 
the  difference  oithe///rns  of  the  aftions  of  each  pole  of 
the  magnet  on  both  poles  of  the  needle  j  i^hereas  its 
tender.cy  to'.^ardsthe  magnet  arifing  from  the  attraftion 
between  them,  depends  on  the  difference  of  the  Sffer- 
ences  of  the  lame  anions.  Hence  the  former  may  be 
vciy  great  while  the  latter  is  very  fmall.  We  find 
that  Imall  iron  filings  are  much  lefs  forcibly  attrad^ed 
\.y  magnets  than  coarfe  ones,  and,  if  we  confider 
th.at  the  largefl  magnets  v>hich  we  employ  do  not  bear 
fi.  great  a  proportion  to  the  earth,  as  the  finell  iron  fil- 
ings to  an  ordinary  magnet,  we  fliall  not  wonder  that 
the  attraftive  power  of  the  earth  is  not  very  feniibla. 

As  this  obj<  ftion  is  one  of  the  flrongclt  that  can  be 
brought  againft  the  theory,  and  as  we  may  confider 
»his  as  done  away,  we  may  now  receive  the  theory  as 
juil  fo  f.ir  ;s  it  goes.  We  mull  remaj-k,  that  though 
we  call  that  pole  of  a  magnet  which  inclines  towards 
the  earth  in  the  northern  latitude?,  a  north  pole,  it  is 
properly  fpeaking  a  fovlh  pole  ;  for  as  we  muft  call 
that  pole  of  the  grt'at  magnet  the  north  pole  which  is 
in  the  north,  and  as  this  pole  produces  the  contrary 
polarity  in  the  proximate  end  of  a  needle,  that  end  mull 
be  pofTeffed  oi  font  It  polarity.  We  fhali  return  to  this 
fubjeft  in  the  article  Variation 

Some  valuable  obfeivations  on  terreftrial  magnetifm 
have  latfly  been  made-  in  France  by  M.  M.  Humboldt 
and  Biot,  and  as  they  would  fuffer  materially  by  a- 
bridgement,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  great- 
ell  part  of  the  memoir  nearly  as  tianllated  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  l\Ia>;azine,  vol.  xxii. 

After  explaining  the  object  of  the  memoir,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  fiiarf  that  he  had  in  conduc- 
ing the  obfervations,  M.  Blot  |noceeds  as  follows. 

It    is   necclTary  to  confider  the  at'lion  of  terveflrial 


magnetifm  under  difTtrcit  points  of  view,  correfpond-  Theory, 
ing  to  the  dilYerent  claffcs  of  the  phenomena  which  it  *— v~— ^ 
produce.^.  56 

If  we    confidef  it  firfl  in  general,    we  find    that  it  ^^f^"^[™ 
a<?ls  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  ex-  .^hoie  £„,_ 
tends   beyond   it.     This   fa&,   ivhich  v*as  doubted,  has  face  of  the 
been  lately  proved  by    M.  Giiy-LulTac,  during  his  two  globe, 
aerollatic   voyages.      And   if  thefe  obfervations,  made 
with  all  the  care  pcflible,  have  not  fhewn  the  Icafl  fen- 
fible  diminution  in   the  inteniity  of  the  magnetic  force, 
at  the  greateil  height  to  which  man  can  attain,  we  have 
a   riglit  to  conclude   that  this  force  extends  to  an  inde- 
finite diftance  from  the  earth,  where   it  decreafes,  per- 
haps, in  a  very  rapid  manner,  but  which  at  prefent  is  un- 
known to  us. 

If  we  now  confider  magnetifm  at  the  furface  even 
of  the  earth,  we  fliall  find  three  grand  clafifes  of  pheno- 
mena which  it  is  nccelTary  to  fludy  fcparately,  in  order 
to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  aclion. 
Thele  phenomena  are,  the  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  its  inclination,  and  the  intenfity  of  the  magne- 
tic force,  coniidered  either  comparatively  in  different 
places  or  in  tiiemfelves,  paying  attention  to  the  varia- 
tions which  they  expeiience.  It  is  thus  that,  after 
having  difcovered  the  aftion  of  gravity  as  a  central 
force,  its  variation,  refulting  from  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  was  afterwards  afcertained  in  different  latitudes. 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  appears  to 
be  that  phenomenon  ivhich  hitherto  has  more  particular- 
ly fixed  the  attention  of  philofophers,  on  account,  no 
doubt,  of  the  afTulance  which  they  hoped  to  deiive 
from  it  in  determining  the  longitude  ;  but  when  it  was 
known  that  the  declination  changes  in  the  fame  place, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  when  its  diurnal  variations  were 
remarked,  and  its  irregular  traverfing  occafioned  by 
different  meteors,  in  a  word,  the  difficulty  of  obferving 
it  at  fea,  within  one  degree  nearly,  it  was  necelTary  to 
abandon  that  hope,  to  confider  the  caufe  of  thefe  phe- 
nomena as  much  more  complex  and  abflrule  than  had 
been  at  firll  imagined.  p^ 

In  regard  to  the  intenfity  of  the  magnetic  power  Magnetic 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  it  has  never  yet  been  P°«'^'' ">■ 
raeailired  In  a  comparative  manner.  The  obfervations  ^"^^^  ^ 
of  M.  Humboldt  on  this  fubjecl  have  difcovered  a  very  equator  to 
remarkable  phenomenon;  it  is  the  variation  of  the  in- the  poles, 
tenfity  in  different  latitudes,  and  its  increale  proceeding 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

The  compafs,  indeed,  which  at  the  departure  of 
M.  Humboldt  gave  at  Paris  245  ol'cillations  in  10  mi- 
nutes, gave  no  more  in  Peru  than  21 1,  and  it  conflantly 
varied  in  the  fame  direflion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  num- 
ber of  tl-.e  ofcillations  ahvays  decreafed  In  approaching 
the  equator,  and  al.vays  Increafed  in  advancing  towards 
the  noith. 

Thefe  differences  cannot  be  afcribed  to  3  diminu- 
tion of  the  force  in  the  magnetifm  of  the  compafs,  nor 
can  we  fuppofe  that  it  is  weakened  by  the  eStSt  of  time 
and  of  heat  ;  for  after  three  years  refidence  in  the 
warmell  countries  of  the  earth,  the  fame  compafs  gave 
again  in  Mexico  ofcillations  as  rapid  as  at  Paris. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  juflnefs  of  M. 
Humboldt's  obfervations,  for  he  ohsn  obferved  the 
ofcillations  in  the  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  that 
meridian  ;  and  by  decompoling   the  magnetic  force  in 
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the  latter  plane,  and  comparing  it  with  its  total  afiion, 
which  is  exercifed  in  the  former,  we  may  from  thefe 
data  calculate  its  direfuGu,  and  confequently  the  di- 
reflion  of  the  needle  (c).  This  inclination,  tl:u<  calcu- 
latfd,  is  found  always  conformable  to  that  which  M. 
Hamboldt  obferved  directly.  When  he  made  his  ex- 
periments, however,  he  could  not  fortfee  that  they 
would  be  fubjeded  to  this  proof  by  which  M.  Laplace 
verified  them. 

As  the  jufinefs  of  thefc  obfervatlons  cannot  be 
contefted,  we  muft  allow  alfo  the  truth  of  the  refult 
which  they  indicate,  and  which  is  the  increafe  of  the 
magnetic  force  proceeding  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles. 

s  To  follow  thefe  refults  with  more  facility,  it  will 
be  proper  to  fet  out  from  a  fixed  term  ;  and  it  appears 
natural  to  m.ake  choice  for  that  purpofe  of  the  points 
where  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  null, 
becaufe  they  leem  to  indicate  the  places  where  the  o,:- 
pofite  aftion  of  the  two  terrellrial  hemifplieres  is  equal. 
The  feries  of  thefe  points  forms  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  a  curved  line,  which  differs  very  fenfibly  from  the 
terreftrial  equator,  deviating  from  it  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  the  north  in  the  fouth  fea.  M. 
Humboldt  found  this  equator  in  Peru  about  7°  i'  S. 
Lat.  which  for  that  part  of  the  earth  places  it  nearly 
in  the  fpot  where  Wllke  and  Leniounier  had  fixed  it. 

The  places  fituated  to  the  north  ot  that  point  may 
be  divided  into  four  zones,  the  three  tirft  of  which,  be- 
ing nearer  the  equator,  are  about  4°  of  latitude,  while 
the  latter,  more  extenfive  and  more  variable,  is  14°. 
So  that  the  fyltem  of  thefe  zones  extends  in  America 
from  the  magnetic  equator  to  23°  of  north  latitude, 
and  comprehends  in  longitude  an  interval  of  about 
50°. 

The  firfl  zone  extends  from  7°  l'  of  fouth  lati- 
tude to  2°  54'.  The  mean  number  of  the  ofcillations 
of  the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian  in  ic'  of  time 
is  there  211,9  :  no  obfervation  gives  lefs  than  21 1,  or 
more  than  214.  From  M.  Humboldt's  obfcrvjtions 
one  might  form  a  fimilar  zone  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  magnetic  equator,  which  would  give  the  fame  re- 
fults. 

The  fecond  zone   extends   from   2°  13'  of  fouth  la- 
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titude  to  3"  15' of  north  latitude.     The  mean  term  of   Theoiy. 
the  ofcillations   is   theie   217.9:  they  are  never  below" 
220,  nor  above  2z6. 

The  fourth  zone',  broader  than  the  other  two,  ex- 
tends from  9°  13'  to  23°  8'  of  north  latitude.  Its 
mean  term  is  237  :  it  never  prefents  any  obfervation  be- 
low 229,  nor  above  240. 

We  are  unacquainted,  in  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  earth  with  the  intenfity  of  the  magnetic  force  be- 
yond the  latitude  of  23°  north  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Europe,  where  we  have  obfervations  made  in  high 
latitudes,  we  have  none  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
equator  ;  but  we  will  not  venture  to  compare  thefe  two 
clalTes  of  obfervations,  which  may  belong  to  different 
fyllcras  of  forces,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

However,  the  only  compariCon  of  refults,  coUefted 
in  America  by  M.  Humboldt,  appears  to  us  to  t(la- 
blith  with  certainty  the  increafe  of  the  mi'gnetic  force 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles;  and,  without  wifliing  to 
conned  them  too  clofely  with  the  experiments  made  in 
Europe,  we  mult  rema.k,  tl-.at  the  latter  accord  fo  far 
alio  wit'n  the  preceding  as  to  indicate  the  phenomenon. 

If  we  have  thus  divided  the  ol^fervations  into  zones 
parallel  to  the  equ..tor,  it  is  in  order  th;it  v>'e  may  more 
eafily  (hew  the  truth  of  the  fact  whicli  refults  from 
them,  and  in  particular  to  render  the  demonftration  in- 
dependeia  of  thofe  fmall  anomalies  which  are  inevitably 
mixed  with  thefe  refults. 

Though  thefe  anomalies  are  very  trilling,  they  are 
however,  fo  fenfible,  and  fo  frequently  occur,  that 
they  cannot  be  afcribed  entirely  to  errors  in  the  obier- 
vations.  It  appears  more  natural  to  afcribe  them  to  the 
influence  of  local  clrcumftances,  and  the  particular  at- 
tractions exercifed  by  collefticns  of  ferruginous  n. ut- 
ters, chains  of  mountains,  or  by  the  large  maffes  of  the 
continents. 

One  of  them,  indeed,  having  carried  to  the  Alps  the 
magnetic  needle  employed  in  an  aerial  excuriion,  he 
found  that  its  tendency  to  return  to  the  magnetic  n.eri- 
dian  was  conftantly  llronger  in  thefe  mountains  than  it 
was  at  Paris  before  his  departure,  and  than  it  has  been 
found  Cnce  his  return.  This  needle,  which  made  at 
Paris  83.9°  in  10'  of  time,  has  varied  in  the  following 
manner  in  the  different  places  to  which  it  was  carried. 
3   C   2  P/aces 


(c)  Let  HOC  (fig.  28.)  be  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  pafTmg  through  the  vertical  OC  ;  let  OL  be 
the  diredion  of  the  needle  fituated  in  that  plane,  and  OH  a  horizontal.  The  angle  LOH  will  be  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  needle,  whicli  we  ihall  denote  by  I.  If  F  reprefent  the  total  magnetic  force  which  ads  in  the  di- 
redion  OL,  the  part  of  this  fcrce  which  ads  according  to  OC,  will  be  F  fine  of  1  :  but  the  magnetic  forces 
which  determine  the  ofcillations  of  the  needle  in  any  pUne,  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  the  ofcillations 
made  in  the  fame  time.  If  "e  denote  them  by  M,  the  number  of  ofcillations  made  in  10'  of  time  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  by  P,  the  number  cf  ofcillations  made  alfo  in  10',  in  the  perpendicular  plane,  we  fliall  have  the 
following  proportion : 

F  fin.  I  _   P' 
F      ~  M' 
from  whence  we  deduce 

Sin.I=_. 

The  inclination  then  may  be  calculated  by  this  formula'  when  we  have  ofcillations  made  in  the  fi<me  planes. 

In  like  manner,  by  making  a  needle  ofcillate  fucceffncly  in  icvetal  vertical  planes,  we  mi^ht  determine  the 
diredion  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
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Number  of  Ofcillalions  ; 
lO'  of  Time. 

■  "S3-9 
87.2 
88.2 
87.4 
87.3 
86.5 
84.5 
S3-9 


99  , 
TciTcftnal 
ma^sneiirm 
modified  by 
local  cir- 
cumftance,'. 


Placet  of  Ohfervation. 

Paris,  before  his  departure, 

Turin, 

On  Mount  Gencvre, 

Grenoble, 

Lyons, 

Geneva, 

Dijon, 

Paris,  on  his  return, 

Thefe  expcritneijts  were  made  with  the  greateft 
care,  conjointly  with  excellent  obfervers,  and  always 
employing  the  fame  watch  verified  by  fmall  pendulums, 
and  taking  the  mean  terms  betueen  feveral  feriefes  of 
obfcrvations,  which  ahvays  differed  very  little  from 
each  other.  It  appears  thence  to  refult,  that  the  aflion 
of  the  Alps  has  a  feilfible  influence  on  the  intenfity  of 
the  magnetic  force.  M.  Humboldt  obferved  analo- 
gous effecls  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  j  for  example, 
at  Perpignan.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  arofe 
from  the  mafs  of  thefe  mountains,  or  the  ferruginous 
matters  contained  in  them  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
caufe,  it  is  feen  by  thefe  e5famples  that  the  general 
action  of  terrellrial  magnetifm  is  fenfibly  modified  by 
local  circumftances,  the  differences  of  which  may  bs 
perceived  in  places  very  little  diftant  from  each  other. 
This  truth  will  be  further  confirmed  by  the  following 
obiervations. 

Tt  is  to  caufes  of  this  kind,  no  doabt,  that  we  muft 
afcribe  the  diminution  of  the  magnetic  forces  obferved 
in  fome  mountains  j  a  diminution  which,  on  the  firlt 
view,  might  appear  contrary  to  the  refults  obtained  du- 
ring various  aerial  voyages.  This  conje£lure  is  fupported 
by  feveral  obfervations  of  M.  Humboldt.  By  making 
his  needle  to  ofcillate  on  the  mountain  of  Guadaloupe, 
ivhich  rifes  338  toifes  above  Santa-Fe,  he  found  it  in 
10'  of  tirne  give  two  ofcillalions  lefs  than  in  the  plain. 
At  Silla,  near  Caracas,  at  the  height  of  13 16  toifes 
above  the  coaft,  the  diminution  went  fo  far  as  five  of- 
cillations  •,  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  volcano  of 
Antifana,  at  the  height  of  2467  toifes,  the  number  of 
ofcillations  in  10  minutes  was  230  j  though  at  Ouito 
it  was  only  218,  which  indicates  an  increafe  of  inten- 
fity. A  fimilar  effcft  was  obferved  on  the  fummit  of 
Mount  Gcnevre,  at  the  height  of  Soo  or  900  toifes,  as 
may  be  feen  from  the  numbers  already  given  ;  and  on 
this  mountain  M.  Biot  found  the  greateft  intenfity  of 
the  magnetic  force.  He  faw  on  the  hill  of  La  Super- 
j;a,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  an  example  of 
thefc  variations  equally  ftriking.  Obferving,  with  Vaf- 
fali,  on  this  hill,  at  the  elevation  of  3CO  toifes,  they 
found  87  ofcillations  in  10  minutes  of  time.  On  the 
fide  of  the  hill  they  had  88.8  ofcillations,  and  at  the 
bottom,  on  the  bank  of  the  Po,  they  o'jtained  87.3. 
Tliough  thefc  refults  approach  very  near  to  each  other, 
thtir  difference  is,  however,  fenfible,  and  fully  fliews 
that  their  fmall  variations  muft  be  confidered  as  flight 
anomalies  produced  by  local  circumflances. 

This  examination  leads  us  to  confider  the  intenfity  of 
magnetifm  on  the  different  poi!ns  of  the  furface  of  tlie 
globe,  as  fubjcft  to  tivo  forts  of  differences.  One  kind 
are  general ;  thc7  depend  merely  on  the  fituation  of  the 
places  in  regard  to  the  magnetic  equator,  and  belong  to 
a  general  phenomenon,  which  is  the  increafe  of  the  in- 


tenfity of  the  magnetic   forces  in  proportion  as  we  re-     Theory.  , 
move  from   the   equator ;  the  other  kind  of  variations,  iT— ' 

which  are  much  fmaller  and  altogether  irregular,  fecm 
to  depend  entirely  on  local  circumllances,  and  modify 
either  more  or  lefs  the  general  re'wlts^ 

If  we  confider  terrellrial  magnetifm  as  the  effect  of 
an  attraclive  force  inherent  in  all  the  material  particles 
of  the  globe,  or  only  in  fome  of  thefe  particles,  which 
we  are  far  from  determining,  the  gc-neral  law  will  be, 
the  total  refult  of  the  fyftem  of  attradlion  of  all  the  par- 
ticles, and  the  fmall  anomalies  will  be  produced  by  the 
particular  attraftions  of  the  partial  fyftems  of  the  mag- 
netic moleculae  diffufed  irregularly  around  each  point ; 
attractions  rendered  more  fenfible  by  the  diminution  of 
the  dillance. 

It  now  remains  to  confider  the  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  needle  in  regard  to  the  horizontal  plane.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  this  inclination  is  not  every 
where  the  fame  ;  in  the  northern  hemifphere  the  needle 
inclines  towards  the  north  ;  in  the  fouthern  towards  the 
fouth  ;  the  places  where  it  becomes  horizontal  form 
the  magnetic  equator ;  and  tho.'"e  where  the  inclination 
is  equal,  but  not  null,  form  on  each  fide  of  that  equa- 
tor curved  lines,  to  which  the  name  of  magnetic  par.J- 
lels  has  been  given,  from  their  analogy  to  the  terrellri- 
al parallels.  One  m.-iy  fee  in  feveral  works,  aad  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  Lemounier,  entitled  Lois  du  Magne- 
tifme,  the  figure  of  thefe  parallels,  and  their  difpofition 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  100 

It    evidently    refults  from  this    difpofition,  that  the^'''^[j"^*'°" 
inclination  is  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  raagne-  °p(.,|'g  jq. 
tic  equator  ;  but  the  law  which  it  follows  in  its  increafe,  crcafcs  as 
has  not  yet,  as  far  as   appears  to  us,   been  given.     To  we  proceed 
afcertain  this  law,  however,  would  be  of  great  utility  ;  '™"i  '--^^ 
for  the  inclination  feems  to  be  the   moll  conllant  of  all'""fpj^''^"^ 
the  magnetic   phenomena,  and  it  exhibits  much  fewer 
anomalies  than  the  intenfity.      Befides,  if  any  rule  well 
confirmed  could  be  difcovered  on  this  fubjeft,  it  might 
be  employed  with  advantage  at  fea  to  determine  the  la- 
titude, when  the  weather  does  not  admit  an  obfervation 
of  the  fun  ;  which  is   the  cafe  in  various  places  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.     We  have  fome  reafon  to 
expecl  this  application,  when   we   fee   the   delicacy  of 
that  indication   in   the   obfervations  of  M.  Humboldt, 
where  we  find   33'  6"  of  difference  between  two  towns 
fo  near  each  other  as  Nifmes   and  Montpellicr.     Thefe 
motives  have  induced  us  to  fiudy  v.ith  great  intercll  the 
feries  of  obfervations  made  by  M.  Humboldt  in  regard 
to  the  inclination ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  they  may- 
be reprefented  very  exactly  by  a  mathematical  hypothe- 
cs, to  which  we  are  far  from  attaching  any  reality  in  it- 
felf,  but  which    we   offer  merely  as  a  commodious  and 
fure  mode  of  connefling  the  refults. 

To  difcover  this  law,  we  muft  firlt  exaftly  deter- 
mine the  pofition  of  the  magnetic  equator,  which  is  as 
an    intermediate    line    between   the    northern   and   the  ^ 

fouthern  inclinations.  For  this  purpofe  we  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  tvvo  direct  obferva- 
tions, one  of  La  Peroufc,  and  the  other  of  IM.  Hum- 
boldt. The  former  found  the  magnetic  equator  on  the 
coafts  of  Bralil  at  10°  57'  of  fouth  latitude,  and  25"  2j' 
of  weft  longitude,  counted  from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
The  latter  found  the  fame  equator  in  Peru  at  7°  l'  of 
fouth  latitude,  and  80°  41'  of  weft  longitude,  alfo  rec- 
koning from  the  lame  meridian.     Thefc  data  are  fuffi- 

cient 
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Theory.^  cient  to  caK'rilate  tVie  poHticn  of  the  magnetic  equator, 
-—~^f~'~'  ji.p'}Ki'>r,e  it  to  be  a  grer.t  circle  of  the  terreftrial  fphere  ; 
an  hypothtiis  v.iiich  appears  to  be  confonnable  to  ob- 
fervations.  The  inclination  of  this  plane  to  the  terref- 
trial equator' is  thi;.-;  found  to  be  equal  to  lo"  58'  56", 
and  its  occidental  node  en  tliat  equator  i^  at  1  20°  2'  5" 
>vert  from  Paris,  which  places  it  a  little  beyond  the 
continent  of  America,  near  the  Gailipagos,  in  the  South 
fca  ;  the  other  node  is  at  59°  57'  55"  to  tlie  call  of  Pa- 
ris, which  places  it  in  the  Indian  leas,  (d) 

"  We  do  not  give  this  determination  as  rrgoroufly 
exacl :  forae  corrections  might  no  doubt  be  n^ade  to  it, 
had  we  a  greater  number  ot  obfervations  equally  pre- 
cife  j  but  ue  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  corrections  would 
be  very  fmall,  and  it  will  be  feen  afterwards  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  confidence  which  t'le  two  obferva- 
tions we  have  employed  deferve,  we  have  other  reafons 
for  entertaining  this  opinion,  (v.) 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  determination  of 
the  magnetic  equator  agrees  almoil  perfeflly  xvith  that 
given  long  ago  by  Wilke  and  Lemounier.  The  latter 
in  particular,  who  for  want  of  diretl;  obfervations 
had  difcufled  a  great  number  of  correfponding  ob- 
fervations, indicates  the  magnetic  equator  in  Peru  to- 
wards'7°  20'  of  fouth  latitude,  and  M.  Humboldt  found 
it  in  the  fame  place  at  7°  l';  befides,  Lemounier's 
chart,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Wilke,  indicates  for  the 
inclination  of  the  magnetic  meridian  about  11°,  and 
they  place  the  node  about  t40°  of  weft  longitude,  rec- 
koned from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

"  Can  it  be  by  chance,  then,  that  thefe  elements, 
found  more  than  40  years  ago,  (ho'.ild  accord  fo  well 
with  ours  founded  on  recent  obfervations  r  or  does  the 
inclination  of  the  magnetic  equator  experience  only 
very  fmall  variations,  while  all  the  other  fymptoms  of 
terrefirial  magnetifm   change  fo   rapidly  >   We   Ihould 
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not  be  far  from  admitting  the  latter  opinion,  when  we 
confidcr  that  the  inclination  of  tlje  magnetic  nted'.e  has  ^ 
changed  at  Paris  3"  in  60  years  fince  it  has  be*'n  ob- 
fcrved ;  and  that  at  London,  according  to  the  obferi'a- 
tioiis  of  Mr  Grah.im,  it  has  not  changed  2°  in  20O 
years,  while  the  declination  has  varied  moie  than  20' 
in  the  fame  interval,  and  has  paflcd  from  eaft  to  we.1  : 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  obfervation  of  the  inclination 
is  fo  dillicult  to  be  made  with  cxaflncfs,  and  it  is  fo 
(hort  a  time  fince  the  ait  of  ni-ifuring  it  with  pre- 
cifion  was  known,  that  it  is  perhaps  more  prudent  to 
abdain  from  any  premature  opinion  on  phenomena,  the 
caufe  of  which  is  totally  unknown  to  Ui." 

To  employ  the  other  obfervations  of  M.  Hum- 
boldt in  regard  to  the  inclination,  the  terrertrial  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  reckoned  from  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor were  firft  reduced.  Tlie  latter,  being  reckoned  from 
the  node  of  that  equator  in  the  Soutii  (ea,  M.  Bio't  firll 
perceived  by  thefe  calculations  that  the  polition  of  that 
plane  determined  I>y  preceding  refearches  was  pretty 
exaft  ;  for  forae  of  the  places,  fuch  as  Santa-Fe  and 
Javita,  where  M.  Humboldt  obferved  inclinations  almoft 
equal,  were  found  nearly  on  the  magnetic  parallel,  though 
dilknt  from  each  other  more  than  60""  of  longitude. 

When  thefe  reduclions  were  made,  M.  Kiot  en- 
deavoured  to  reprefent  tire  figns  of  the  iuclinatior.s  ob- 
ferved, and  to  leave  as  little  to  chance  as  poflible.  He 
firll  tried  a  mathematical  hypbthefis  conformable  enough 
to  the  idea  which  has  hitherto  been  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  terreftrial  magnetifm.. 

He  luppofed  in  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  equator, 
and  at  an  equal  dillance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
two  centres  of  attractive  forces,  the  one  auftral  and  the 
other  boreal,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  the  two 
oppofite  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  He  then  calcu- 
lated  the  effect  which  ought  to  re  full   from   the  action 

of 
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(d)  To  calculate  this  pofition,  let  NEE'  (fig.  29.)  be  the  terreftrial  equator ;  XHL  the  magnetic  equator, 
fuppofed  aifo  to  be  a  great  circle,  and  HL  the  two  points  of  that  equator,  obferved  by  Meflfrs  Humboldt  and 
La  Peroufe.  The  latitudes  HE,  LE',  and  tiie  arc  EE',  which  is  the  difference  of  longitude  of  thefe  two  points, 
is  known  -,  confequently,  if  we  fuppofe  HE=:A,  LE'— i',  EE'='y,  EN=ar,  and  the  angle  ENHrry,  we  ihall 
have  two  fpherical  triangles  NEH,  NE'L,  which  will  give  the  two  following  equations : 


from  which  we  deduce 


and  developing 


fin.  ,^I^I!El|£±i  fin.  (.+,):=!!!l^f2lJ^ , 

fm.  ('^  +  -)_t^"g-^' 
fin.  .V.        tang,  b  '' 


cot.  x=. 


tang. 


fin.  -J 


tang.  1/  un.  1/ 

an  au.xiliary  angle  ^,  fo  that  we  may  have 

f^rin-     A  fin     .^, 

and  we  ihall  ha 


tang,  b  fin. 

tang,  b' 

fin.  V  fin    $ 


'^"g-^=fin.(:,_py 

Ey  thefe  equations  we  may  find  x,  and  then  tj,  by  any  of  the  firfl  two. 

(k)  La  Peroufe,  after  having  doubled  Cape  Horn,  fell  in  a  fecond  time  with  the  magnetic  equator  in  18''  north 
latitude,  and  119°  7'  of  longitude  w-cft  from  Paris.  He  was  therefore  very  near  the  node  of  the  magnetic  cqui-. 
tor,  fuch  as  wc  h?.\e  deduced  it  from  obfervations.  This  faift  eftabliflies  in  a  pofitive  manner  two  important  con- 
fequences  :  Fir.T,  that  the  preceding  determinations  require  only  very  flight  correilions ;  and  the  fecond,  that  ths 
magnetic  equator  U  really  n  great  circle  of  the  earth,  if  not  cxattly,  st  Iccit  very  nearly, 
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of  tliefe  centres  in  any  point  of  tlie  furface  of  the  earth, 
'  making  their  attra£live  force  reciprocally  vary  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diftar.ce  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  obtain- 
ed the  direftion  of  the  refult  of  their  forces,  whic!i 
ought  to  be  that  alfo  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  that 
latitude. 

He  fuppofes  that  the  point  B  (fig.  30.)  is  the  north 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  point  A  is  the 
ibulh  magnetic  pole;  he  fuppofes  alfo  that  there  is  in 
the  point  M,  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  a  molecula 
of  the  aulhal  fluid  ivhich  is  attracted  by  B  and  repel- 
led by  A  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  di- 
(iance  ■,  arid  he  requires  what  will  be  the  direflion  of 
the  power  refuking  from  thefe  two  forces  afling  on 
that  roolecula.  It  is  evident  that  this  diredlion  uill  be 
that  alfo  which  would  be  affumed  in  the  point  M  by 
the  needle  of  a  compafs  freely  fufpended  ;  for,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  needle  in  comparifon  of 
the  radius  of  the  earth,  the  lines  drawn  From  its  points 
to  one  centre,  E  or  A,  may  be  confidered  as  parallel, 
efpecially  if  the  points  A  and  B  are  near  the  centre  of 
the  eaiih,  which  is  the  cafe  with  nature,  as  may  be 
fcen.  _ 

He  fivft  fuppofes  tliat  the  earth  has  a  fpherlcal  fi- 
r,ure,  and  that  the  two  poles  A  and  B  are  equal  in 
force,  and  he  then  examines  how  far  the  latter  fuppofi- 
tion  aj!rtes  with  the  refidts  obferved. 

Let  AM  then  =  D',  l!M=r  D,  C¥  z=  x,  PM  =  y, 
the  angle  MCP=:a,  CAr;CB=a.  He  then  makes 
jjzrKry  r  being  ::;  the  rad'us  of  the  earth,  and  K  a 
conftant  but  indeterminate  quantity. 

Let  X,  Y,  alfo  be  the  forces  which  attraft  M  in 
the  direclion  of  the  axes  of  the  co-ordinates,  and  j3  the 
angle  which  the  refuking  force  makes  with  the  axis 
ABC. 

tang.  ,5= 


He   then   gives   the  following  equations,    in  which 
F  is  the  magnetic  force,  at  a  diltante  equal  to  unity. 

.4cof.MB..-i, 
D"=y*-f-(x-|-i7)'rz/'-f-2  axis  -f-a', 

F  F 

Y=4fin.  MBO— rirr 

B'  .  Li'- 

'D'z=i/^-\-(^x—ayz=r' —  2  axis  -j-"',  or,  by  putting  for 
the  cofincs  their  values  : 

¥(x-a)       F(.r.H') 


;cof.  MAD; 


fin.  MAD : 


D3      U'i' 


have 


we  Ihall  have  alfo 

tang. 
Y 

D  5   ~ 

r  X,  y 

Y 

D'3— D3 

D5 

and    by  putting   fo 
fin.  u,  Kr; 

tang.;S  = 

-  (D'3— D3 

nd  a,  theii 
fin.  u 

values,  cof.  a  / 

cof.  u 

I)"=r\l  +  2Kco(.  a  +  K'); 

B' zzr\l—2K.  cof.  u  +  K')  ; 

les  the  f) ftem  of  the  two  equations, 


,(giD, 


&)- 


'-Hb^=b') 

(I  +  2K  cof.  ,/-|-Ky-KI— 2K  cof.  u+K')^^ 
(I  +  2K  cof.  u  +  K'y—il—zK  cof.  u+K)  * 


Thefe  equations  determine  the  dire£lion  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  in  regard  to  each  point  M,  the  diifance 
of  which  from  the  magnetic  equator  is  known;  but  it 
is  feen  that  thi--  dire6>ion  depends  on  the  quantity  K, 
which  reprefents  the  diftance  of  the  magnetic  centres 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  this  diftance  being  ex- 
preffed  in  parts  of  the  terrellrial  radius,  we  mull  there- 
fore tirft  determine  this  quantity  from  obfervations. 

To  do  it  in  the  m?nner  of  approximation,  and  thus 
acquire  a  firll  idea  of  the  value  of  K,  M.  Biot  chufe 
an  obfervation  made  by  M.  Humboldt  at  Carichana  in 
6"  34'  5"  cf  north  latitvide  counted  Irom  the  terreftrial 
equator,  and  70°  18'  weif  longitude  reckoned  from  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  which  gives  14°  52'  25"  of  longitude 
counted  from  the  magnetic  equator,  and  48°  51'  53'' of 
weft  longitude,  proceeding  from  the  node  formed  by  that 
equator  with  the  etjuator  of  the  earth.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  was  obferved  in  that  place 
by  M.  Humboldt  in  the  month  of  Meffidor,  year  8, 
and  found  to  be  equal  to  33. ~8"  of  the  centigrade  divi- 
fion.  A  comparifon  cf  this  refult  with  the  other  ob- 
fervations of  M.  Humboldt,  (liews  that  it  may  indeed 
be  confidered  as  agreeing  to  that  latitude. 


To  make  ufe  of  it,  M.  Biot  fucceflively  gave  to  K 
different  values  in  the  formula;  he  calculated  the  in- 
clinations rcfulting  from  that  latitude  ;  and  comparing 
thefe  refults  with  that  which  M.  Humboldt  really  ob- 
ferved, the  progrefs  of  the  errors  naturally  led  him  to 
the  moft  proper  fuppofition.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  thefe  trials. 


Va'ues  of  K. 

Inclin 

aliens  of  the  jSeedle.                Errori 

K=I 

7.73°                                 26.04 

K=c.6 

18.80                                   14.97 

K=o.5 

22.04                                   11.73 

K=o.2 

29-38                               4-39 

K=o.i 

3°M                             3-'3 

K=o.oi 

- 

31.04                              2.73 

K=o.ooi 

31.07                              2.7 

The  firft  value 

of  K 

vould   place  the  centre  of  the 

magnetic   forces 

at    the 

furface  of  the  earth  and   the 

poles  of  the  magnetic  equator.  It  is  feen  that  this  fup- 
pofition cannot  be  admitted,  becaufe  it  would  give  ar» 
increafc  of  iiic!inatio-i  much  lefs  rspid  than  that  indi- 
cated by  obfervations.  The  cale  is  the  fame  with  the 
followine; 
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folio'.vlng  refuits,  w  hicli  place  the  centres  of  aftion  on 
'  the  terrertrial  radius  at  different  dillances  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  hut  it  is  feen  alfo  in  genera!,  that 
they  approach  more  and  more  to  the  truth  in  proportion 
as  tl;is  dillaiice  becomes  lefs  ;  which  evidently  Ihevvs 
that  the  two  centres  of  action  of  the  magnetic  forces 
are  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  earth.  All  the  other 
oblervations  of  M.  Humboldt  would  alfo  lead  to  the 
fame  confequence. 

The  moft  proper  fuppofition  would  be  to  make  K 
null,  or  fo  fmall  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  it  ;  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing  as  to  con. 
Cder  the  two  centres  of  nclion  placed,  as  we  may  fay, 
in  the  fame  molecula.  The  refult,  indeed,  obtained  in 
tkis  manner  is  the  moft  exaft  of  all  ;  it  is  =^^1.084^^  ; 
this  value  is  fiill  a  little  lefs  than  that  which'M.  Hum- 
boldt obfer\  ;d,  and  the  difference  is  =:2.69  ;  ^''^*-  '^ 
mufl  be  confidered  alfo  that  the  formula  from  which 
we  derive  thefe  values  f^-ppofes  the  poUtion  of  the  mag- 
netic equator  is  perfectly  determined;  but  it  mjy  not 
be  fo  with  the  utmoif  exaftnefs,  according  to  the  two 
only  obfevvations  of  La  Peroufc  and  Humboldt,  which 
we  have  employed.  It  is  therefore  by  fluJying  the 
progrefs  of  the  formula,  and  comparing  it  with  the  ob- 
fervations,  that  we  are  able  to  appreciate  it  juflly  ;  af- 
ter which  we  may  think  of  remedying  th^  fmall  errors 
with  which  it  may  be  accompanied. 

To  obtain  the  refult  here  mentioned,  and  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  limit  of  all  thofe  whicb  may  be  obtained 
by  givn'ng  to  K  different  values,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  quantity 

or, 
^■(I-f-iK  cof.  ?/-|-K')^+(I— 2K  cof.  //+K')^ 
(I-f  2K  cof.  «+K')'_(I_2K  cof.  ;/-fK')^ 
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becomes  —    when  K  is  null  ;  but  by  applying  to  it  the 

lov.-n  quantities,  it  will  be  found  that 
fuppofition    is    really    determinate 

By  fubflitating   this  i.n   the  formula 


methods  of  knov.-n  quantities,  it  will  be  found  that   its 
value    in    this    fuppofition    is    really    determinate    and 


3  col.  u 
fliall  have 


tang.  /S-zz- 


cof.  u- 


an  equation  which  may  be  redaced  to  this  form  : 
fin.  » 

which  will  eafily  give  the  value  of  ,3 ;  and  when  this 
value  is  known,  we  Ihall  have  the  inchnatiou  I,  by  the 
following  formula  : 

1=.  IOO-|-// — /3, 

which  will  ferve  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
two  hemifpheres. 

From  the  progrefs  thus  traced  out,  it  is  feen  that  the 
preceding  formula  is  not  merely  an  empyric  conflruc- 
tion  of  obfervations  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  totally  in- 
dependent,   and  only  fappofes  the  inclination  of  the 
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fina'^  placed   in   the  centre   of  the  terreitrial  furface  •, ' 

but  by  calculating  from  this  formula  the  inclination  for 
the  different  latitudes,  M.  Biot  found  precifely  the 
(arj>  ru.Tibers  as  jM.  Huraboldt  obferved  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  America  ;  and  it  is  not  his  obfervations  only 
that  are  reprefented  in  this  manner  ;  but  thofe  which 
huve  been  made  in  RulFia,  and  at  Kola  in  Laplar.d, 
'iuring  the  laft  tranlit  of  Venus,  are  alfo  comprehended 
under  the  fame  law. 

It  is  feen  that  the  refuits  of  the  formula  deviate  very 
little  fiom  the  obfervations  ;  but  thefe  differences  may 
be  rendered  ftiU  fmaller.  By  examining,  inc'eed,  the 
progrefs  of  the  errors,  it  is  feen  that  the  numbers  given 
by  calculation  are  a  little  too  fmai!  in  America  for  the 
low  latitudes,  and  a  little  too  great  for  the  high  lati- 
tudes, v.-hich  Ihews  that  the  whole  may  be  a. lowed, 
with  fonie  (light  modifications,  eith'er  by  changing, 
however  little,  the  node  and  inclination  of  the  magne- 
tic equator,  which  two  obfervations  cannot  determine 
with  the  utmoU  e.\adnefs,  or  by  difplacing  ever  fo 
little  our  fmall  magnet,  leaving,  however,  its  cer.tre 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator,  and  placin<j  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  ihall  be  a  little  nearer  America 
than  Europe.  It  is  by  thefe  obfervations  tliemfclves, 
when  we  fhall  have  a  greater  number,  that  we  muft  be 
guided  in  thefe  fmall  correilions. 

In  a  word,  it  muil  net  be  expefted  that  we  can  rc- 
prefent  in  a  rigorous  manner,  by  a  mathematical  laiv, 
all  the  inclinations  obferved  ;  for  the  phenomenon  of 
the  inclination,  though  more  regular  than  the  other 
magnetic  effecls,  is  not  free  from  fome  anomalies  ;  this 
may  be  eafily  feen  on  conllrufting  the  curve  given  by 
the  obfervations  themfelves.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
inclination  obferved  at  Popayan  is  0°  10' greater  than 
St  St  Carlos  del  R.:o  Negro,  though  the  magnetic  la- 
titude of  the  latter  is  3''  7'  greate'r.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  obfervations  made  at  Javita  and  Santa  Fe. 
Other  anomalies  are  difcovered  in  the  comparative  pro- 
grefs of  the  obfervations  and  formula.  This  is  the  cafe 
in  regard  to  Carichr.na,  St  Thomas  de  la  Guyane,  and 
Carthagena.  The  increafe  of  the  inclination  from  the 
firfi  to  the  fecond  of  thefe  points  is  by  no  means  in  bar- 
mony  with  the  increafe  from  the  fccond  to  the  third  ; 
and  if  we  compare  together  the  intenfiiies  obferved  in.. 
thefe  different  places,  the  anomalies  they  exhibit  an- 
nounce in  fome  raeafure  thofe  which  the  inclination, 
ought  to  experience. 

The  caufe  of  thefe  anomalies  becomes  evident  front- 
what  has  been  already  remarked  ;  they  are  merely  the 
elted  of  local  circumllanccs,  and  arife  from  the  fmall 
fyrtems  of  attradion  by  which  the  general  phenomena 
are  modified.  This  mull  be  fenfible  in  p.irticular  for 
that  part  of  America  which  M.  Huraboldt  travelled 
over,  and  which  is  traverfed  throughout  its  whole 
length  by  the  grand  chain  of  the  cordilkra  of  the  An- 
des. It  is  alfo  in  thefe  pl.ices  that  the  moil  confider- 
able  differences  exiif.  Popayan,  for  example,  is  fituat- 
ed  near  the  volcanoes  of  Sotara  and  Poarace  ;  it  is 
joined  to  bafaltie  mountains  abounding  with  mjignetlc 
iron.  Near  Suiuniilo,  to  the  eaft  of  Popayan,  thefe 
bafaltie  columns  have  very  Itriking  poles  :  in  like  man- 
ner Mexico  is  fituated  at  the  height  of  1 1  60  toifes  on 
the  ridge  of  the  grand  cordillera  of  Lenfchtitlan  ;  the 
ground  there  is  covered  with  porous  bafaltcs  and  amyg- 
daloid.s,  . 
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J.'iloids,  wliich  arc  almofl  all  cliargetl  v.iili  nvjgnttic 
■*  iron.  Bluft  not  all  thcfe  caufes  have  a  fenfible  influ- 
ence on  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  ;  and 
muft  not  the  diftcicnt  difpoiitions  of  the  fernigicous 
maffes,  Or  their  change  of  ftate,  in  confcquence  of  the 
Eclicn  of  nature,  produce  alfo  variations  >  M.  Hirni- 
bo'dt  made  on  this  point  a  decifive  obfervation  :  tie 
earthquake  of  the  4th  of  November  1799  changed  at 
Cumana  the  inclination  of  the  needle.  On  the  ift  o£ 
November  it  was  43'  65';  on  the  7th  it  was  only  42° 
75',  and  ten  months  after  it  returned  1042*85',  bat 
it  did  not  regsin  its  former  value  ;  the  iniei.fity  of  the 
magnetic  force  was  not  changed  by  the  effeft  of  this 
earthquake. 

It  is  proved,  then,  by  thefe  obfervations,  that  local 
clrcuraftances  may  have  on  the  inclination  a  fenfible  in- 
riuence;  and  this  influence  is  remarked  in  the  countries 
traverfed  by  M.  Humboldt. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  mathematical  hypo- 
theCs  which  we. have  employed  really  expreffts  the 
law  of  nature,  at  leaft  to  the  north  of  the  magnetic 
equator  ;  for,  though  the  firft  refults  obferved  towards 
the  fouth  feem  to  bend  to  it  alfo,  the  uncertainty  under 
which  we  are,  in  regard  to  the  true  caufe  of  thefe  phe- 
nomena mull  flop  our  conjeflures,  and  prevent  us  from 
extending  too  far  the  confequences  of  the  lavvs  which 
we  obferve  (f). 

From  the  preceding  refults,  we  may  calculate  the 
points  where  the  a.<is  of  the  magnetic  equator  pierces 
the  terreftrial  furface  ;  for  their  latitudes  are  equal  to 
the  complements  of  the  obliquity  of  that  equator,  and 
their  •meridian  is  at  100°  of  longitude  from  its  nodes. 
The  north  magnetic  pole  is  found  alfo  at  79°  1'  4'  of 
north  latitude,  and  at  30°  2'  5"  of  longitude  weft  from 
Paris,  which  places  it  to  the  north  of  America.  The 
other  magnetic  pole,  fymmetric  to  the  preceding,  is 
fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  fouth,  and  at  149°  67'  ^^" 
of  longitude  eaft  from  Paris,  which  places  it  araidft  the 
eternal  ice  J  indications  entirely  analogous  to  thofe  of 
Wilke  and  Lemounier. 

If  we  could   reach  thefe   poles,  the   conipafs  would 

-be  feen  vertical  ;  but  if  any  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  the  law  which  we  have  difcovered,  this  would  be  the 
only  difference  which  would  be  obferved  in  regard  to 
the  inclination,  and  we  ihould  be  Hill  as  far  diftant 
as  in  Europe  from  the  real  centres  which  produce 
it.  This  refult  might  appear  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  diminifh  the  intcrcil  one  might  have  in  vili- 
ting  thefe  horrid  regions,  had  we  not  alfo  the  hope 
of  difcovering  there  new  phenomena  in  regard  to  the 
intenfity  of  the  magnetic  force,  and  the  influence  of  me- 
teors. 

Thefe  confequences  do  not  entirely  accord  with  the 

opinion  pretty  generally  received,  and  which   afcribes 


the  increafe  of  the  magnetic  etTccis  tov.T.rJs  the  north 
to  the  great  quantity  of  iron  di!perlcd  throughout  thefe  *■ 
regions ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  this  opinion  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  truth.  The  cordillcra  of  the  Andes 
contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  niagaetic  iron  ;  the 
native  iron  of  Chaco,  that  problematic  mafs  analogous  to 
that  of  Pellas,  and  thofe  of  Xacatarcs  in  Mexico,  is 
found  even  under  the  tropics. 

On  feeing  the  inclinations  of  the  compafs  fo  exaflly 
reprefented  in  tlie  hypothcfis,  they  endeavoured  to  dl.^^ 
cover  whether  it  could  be  applied  to  the  intenlities  ob- 
ferved by  M.  Humboldt  ;  but  they  found  that  it  did  not 
Pj.'ply.  It  gives  indeed,  an  increafe  of  the  magnetic 
forces  from  the  equator  to  the'pole  ;  but  this  increafe, 
w>iich  at  full  is  too  flow,  becomes  afterwards  too  rapid. 
M.  Biot  has  not  yet  been  able  to  try  whether  the  fmall 
difplacemeiit  of  the  terrcllrial  magnet  will  contribute 
towards  reprefenting  them  better  ;  but  it  mult  be  re- 
marked, that  the  feries  of  the  intenfitios  is  extreniLly 
whinillcal;  and  contains  an  iniinite  number  of  aroma- 
lies,  fa  that  local  phenomena  may  have  on  this  pheno- 
menon a  much  more  fenfible  influence  than  on  ti.e  in- 
clination. 

On  reviewing  the  refults  which  have  been  given,  it  is 
feen  that  w  t  have  firft  determined  the  pofition  of  the 
magnetic  eqxsator  by  direft  obfervations,  which  had 
never  been  done  before  ;  we  have  then  proved  that  the 
magnetic  force  increafcs  in  proceeding  from  that  equa- 
tor  to  the  poles  ;  in  the  la!l  place,  we  have  given  a  ma- 
thematical hypothdis,  which,  when  reduced  to  a  for- 
m-jla,  fatisties  all  the  inclinations  hitherto  obferved. 

Suppofing,  as  has  been  done  in  this  formula,  the 
fmall  correftions  of  which  it  is  fufccptible,  its  utility 
becomes  evident,  either  for  making  known,  in  the 
courle  of  time,  the  variations  which  may  take  place  in 
the  aftion  o!  the  terreftrial  raagnctifm,  or  to  afcertain 
or  even  forefte  tlie  value  of  the  inclination,  which  in  a 
great  many  cafes  is  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

J"or  example,  near  the  magnetic  equator,  the  increafe 
or  diminution  of  the  inclination  will  indicate  to  a  veflel 
on  a  voyage  whether  flie  has  gained  or  loll  in  latitude 
by  currents.  'J'his  knowledge  of  the  latitude  is  lomc- 
times  as  important  as  that  of  longitude.  On  the  coafls 
of  Peru,  for  example,  the  currents  tend  from  Chiloe  to 
the  noitii  and  north-eafl  \\h\i  fuch  force,  that  one  may 
go  from  Lima  to  Guxyaquil  in  three  or  tour  days,  and 
tvvo,  three,  and  fometimes  five  months  arc  necefiary  to 
letum.  It  is  confequenlly  of  the  greateft  importance 
for  veflels  coming  from  CHili  which  ftretch  along  the 
coaft  of  Peru,  to  know  iheir  latitude.  If  they  go  be- 
yond the  port  to  which  they  are  bound,  they  mull  work 
to  the  fouthvvard,  and  every  day's  progrefs  requires  of- 
ten a  month  of  return.  Unfortunately,  the  togs  whi<  li 
prevail  during  four  or  five  months  on  the  coail  of  Peru, 

prevent 


(f)  Obfervations  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ca;)e  Horn,  and  New  Holland,  by  different  navigators, 
are  very  exa£tly  reprefented  by  tlie  above-mentioned  formula  ;  and  it  follows,  that  it  extends  alfo  to  the  auftral 
hemifphere.  We  hope  fbon  to  have  numerous  and  very  cxaft  obfervations  on  the  inclination  of  the  needle  in  that 
part  of  the  earth.  But  we  have  thought  it  our  daty  to  add  to  our  table  fuch  refults  as  relate  to  it,  and  which  we 
have  been  able  to  procurf.  We  have  Infertcd  alfo  two  obfervations  on  the  intenfity,  made  with'  great  care 
■by  M.  RofTfl,  during  the  exnedition  of  d'Entreralleaux,  which  are  very  important,  as  they  prove  that  the 
terreftrial  magnetic  force  increafes  alfo  in  lUe  auftral  hemifphere  in  proportion  as  one  removes  from  tfie  equa- 
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prevent  na»igatoi>  from  diilirguirtiing  the  form  of  the 
coift;  nothing  is  feen  but  the  fummits  of  the  Andes, 
and  that  oi  the  peak*  ivhich  rife  above  that  llratiim  of 
vapours  ;  but  the  fignre  of  it  is  fo  uniform  that  pilots 
fall  into  niiltakes.  They  often  remain  12  or  15  days 
without  feeing  the  fun  or  ilars,  and  during  that  interval 
they  come  to  anchor,  being  afraid  of  overlhooting  their 
port  ;  but  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  in  the  ports  to  the  fouth  of  Lima  is  known, 
for  example  at  Chancay,  Huaura,  and  Santa,  the  dip- 
ping needle  will  Ihow  w  hether  it  be,  in  regard  to  Lima, 
to  the  fouth  or  to  the  north.  It  will  rtiow  at  the  fame 
time  oppofite  what  point  of  the  coall  a  velTel  is ;  and 
this  indication  will  be  attended  with  more  exartnefs 
thsn  one  could  hope  for,  becaufe  in  thele  feas  the  in- 
clination varies  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  M.  Hum- 
boldt, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  thefe  remarks, 
obferved  in  thefe  feas  the  following  values. 

Places.  South  Latitudes.  Inclinatf^ns. 
Huancey                       10°  4'  6.80° 

Huaura  i'    3  9  0° 

Chancay  11  33  10.35 

Thefe  obfervations  prove  that  the  error  of  three  or 
four  degrees  in  the  inclination  in  thefe  feas  would  pro- 
duce but  a  degree  of  error  in  latitude;  and,  on  account 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  inclination 
inav  be  obferved  to  within  a  degree  nearly.  Frequent 
inftances  of  luch  refults  may  be  (een  in  books  of  voy- 
ages. In  like  manner,  if  one  knew  txaclly  the  incli- 
nation at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  it  would 
be  very  afeful  to  navigators,  who,  when  the  Pamperos 
blo-.v,  remain  15  or  18  days  without  feeing  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  go  on  different  tacks  for  fear  of  lo- 
sing the  parallel  of  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

In  a  word,  the  inclination  may  indicate  a!fo  the  lon- 
gitude in  thefe  feas ;  and  this  method  may  be  employed 
when  others  fail.  A  velTei  v.-hich  fails  there  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  parallel  could  not  find  its  longitude  either 
by  a  chronometer  or  the  declination  of  Halley,  unlefs 
a  ftar  could  be  feen,  in  order  to  take  an  horary  angle 
or  the  magnetic  azimuth.  The  dipping  needle  then 
throws  light  on  the  longitude  amidft  the  thickeft  fogs. 
W(  yoint  out  this  method  as  one  of  thofe  which  have 
only  a  local  application  ;  but  hitherto  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it.  Thefe  ideas  may  be  extended  and 
reclified  by  able  navigators. 

In  general,  if  the  inclination  of  the  needle,  and  the 
law  we  have  tried  to  eftablidi,  could  be  depended  on, 
to  obferve  the  inclination  and  the  tcrrcrtrial  latitude 
would  alfo  be  fufficient  to  determine  the  longitude  ;  but 
u-e  have  not  yet  examined  the  extent  of  the  errors  of 
which  this  method  may  be  fufcep'ible,  and  cor.lequently 
we  confine  ourfelves  to  a  mere  indication  of  it. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  inclination  has  in  maritime 
obfervations  a  peculiar  and  very  remarkable  advantage, 
namely,  that  of  not  being  fubjefl  to  thofe  great  pro- 
grelfive  variations  whirh  affeft  the  declination.  With- 
out repeating  what  we  have  already  faid  above  on  the 
fuppofed  co:illancy  of  tliis  phenomenon,  it  may  be  le- 
markcd  that  our  formula  even  affords  a  new  proof  that 
it  may  comprehend  in  the  fame  law  the  obfervations 
made  many  years  ago  jn  Laplaiid,  thofe  which  Licaille 
brought  back  in  1751    from  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope, 
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and  thofe  which  M.  Humboldt  lias  lately  made  in  A-     Thcorj. 
merica.  ' 

In  Ihort,  when  we  tried  to  rcprefcnt  the  inclinations 
in  different  latitudes  by  the  fuppolition  of  a  magnet  in- 
finitely  fmall,  very  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  equator,  we  did  not  pre- 
tend to  confidcr  that  Ijypothcfis  as  any  thing  real,  but 
only  as  a  mathematical  abilraclion  nfeful  to  conneft  the 
refults,  and  proper  to  afccrtain  in  future  whether  any 
changes  exift.  In  regard  to  the  declination  and  inten- 
fity,  we  freely  confefs  that  we  are  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  their  laws  or  their  caufes  ;  and  if  any  philofo- 
pher  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  bring  them  to  one  principle, 
which  explains  at  the  fame  time  the  variations  of  the 
inclination,  it  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  greateft  dif- 
coverics  ever  made.  But  this  refearch,  exceedingly 
difficult,  requires,  perhaps,  before  it  be  attempted, 
more  obfervations,  and  in  particular  more  precife  ob- 
fervations, th.an  have  hitherto  been  coUei^icd.  ■  For  this 
reajon  we  have  prefented  tlie  preceding  refearches,  im- 
perftft  as  they  are,  hoping  our  readers  will  receive 
them  with  indulgence  *.  *  phU. 

We  would  willingly  have  entered  into  a  more  i\i\\  J^Iag- ^v\. 
illuftration  of  the  theory  of  TEpinus,  and  compared  it"'"'- 
with  the  phenomena  noticed  in  Chap.  II.  but  the  im- 
portant paper  juft  given  has  taken  up  fo  much  room, 
that  this  aiticle  is  already  extended  to  very  nearly  the 
utmoft  liniits  alllgned  to  it.-  We  mull  therefore  con- 
tent ourlelves  with  giving  fome  idea  of  the  induction  of 
mngnetifm  by  juxtapofition  according  to  .iEpinus's  hy- 
pothefis,  and  muft  refer  for  tlie  reft  to  his  Tentamen 
Theories  Elcfiricitalis  et  Magnclifmi,  or  to  the  abridge- 
ment of  it  in  Van  Swinden's  work  Sur  f'Analugie  de 
I'' KieBricV.e  it  dti  Magnctifme,  tom.  ii.  j-j 

Let  N.^S  (fig.  31).  be  a  magnet,  of  which  the  part  Induced 
next  the  north  pole  AN  is  overcharged,  and  let  a  bar ™^«"«''f'" 
of  iron  j-  B  w  be  brought  near  the  north  pole  of  the  'XJ"""?"- 
magnet,  fo  that  their  axes  are  in  the  fame  ftraigat  line,  p^^ingj.' 
No-.v,  in  this  theory,  the  overcharged  pole  N  ?fts  on 
the  iron  only  by  its  redundant  tluid,  for  that  part  of  the 
fluid  which  is  merely  fufScient  to  faturatc  the  iron  will 
repel  the  fluid  in  B  as  much  as  the  iron  in  AN  attracts 
it,  and  of  courfe  can  produce  no  change  in  B.  In  the 
fame  way  SA  afts  on  B  menly  by  its  redundant  iron. 
Now,  were  the  tluid  in  j  B  «  immoveable,  no  fenfibie 
effeft  would  be  produced  on  it;  but  as  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  eafily  moveable,  the  redundant  Huid  in  AN  will 
have  the  ef'efl  of  repeUing  it  towards  n,  till  the  refiff- 
ance  met  with  there,  added  to  its  own  tendency  to  dif- 
fufe  itfelf  uniformly,  juft  balances  the  rcpulfion  of  AN. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  an  attraction  exiP.s  between 
the  redundant  iron  in  AS,  and  the  fluid  in  B,  by  which 
the  latter  would  be  drawn  from  B  n,  and  condenfed  in 
Bx,  the  attraction  oppofing  the  rtpulfion  above  nien- 
tiotifd  ;  but  fincc  AS  is  more  diftaiit  from  every  point 
of  B  than  AN  from  the  fame  point,  the  redunt'mt 
Hu'd  will  prevail,  and  on   the  whole   the   fluid  will  be  ' 

condenfed  towards  //,  and  rarefied  towards  s.  The  more 
diffufed  we  fuppofe  the  fluid  and  iron  in  the  magnet  to 
be,  the  more  removed  will  be  the  centres  of  effoit  of 
iis  poles  from  their  extremities,  the  fmallcr  will  be  the 
ailion,  and  the  difference  of  aClion  of  AN  and  AS, 
and  of  courfe  the  fmaller  the  condenlation  t^wards  n^ 
and  the  rire.'aftion  towards  r.  From  this  we  learn, 
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TiKcry.    that,    according   as  the   poles  of  a  magnet  are   more 
*-~~^  countera(fled,  the  greater  will   be  its  power  of  aflion  ; 

and  as  this  is  agreeable  to  obfervation,  it  gives  addition- 
al credit  to  the  hypothefis. 

Now,  we  fee  that  the  piece  of  iron  n  B  j-  is  attrafled 
in  ccnleqiunce  of  its  (luid  being  repelled  towards  its  re- 
mote extremity,  and  diftributed  fomething  like  the 
fluid  in  NAS.  In  this  hypothefis  magnetifm  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  diffuiion  of  magnetic  tluid. 
The  iron  B  has  become  a  magnet,  and  by  having  mag- 
netifm induced  on  it,  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  A. 
In  a  firailar  way  we  might  explain  the  action  of 
the  magnet,  if  its  fouth  or  deficient  pole  were  prefented 
oppofite  to  B. 
rvnilomb's  When  the  notion  of  a  magnetic  fluid  was  once  en- 
theor)-.  tertauied,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  philofophers,  reafon- 
ing  from  the  analogy  between  eleclricity  and  magnetifm, 
and  the  different  tffefts  ariling  from  the  fouth  and 
north  pole  of  a  magnet,  ihould  be  led  to  the  idea  of 
the  magnetic  riuid  being  compounded  of  two  fluids. 
Accordingly  the  hypothefis  of  two  magnetic  fluids  has 
long  been  a  favourite  on  the  continent,  where  it  has 
been  chiefly  fupportcd  by  Coulomb  and  Hauy.  As 
the  experiments  and  obfervations  of  the  former  philolb- 
pher  entitle  him  to  the  higheft  refpeft,  we  Ihall  here 
give  a  Iketch  of  his  theory  of  magnetifm. 

1.  Coulomb  admits  of  two  magnetic  fluids,  one  of 
which  may  be  called  the  northern,  and  the  other  the 
fouthern  fluid. 

2.  The  particles  of  each  of  thefe  two  fluids  are  mu- 
tually repulfive  of  each  other  j  that  is,  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  N  mutually  repel  each  other,  and  the  particles  of 
the  fluid  S  repel  each  other. 

3.  There  is  a  mutual  attraflion  between  the  particles 
of  one  of  thefe  fluids  and  the  particles  of  the  other  ;  or 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  N  attract  and  are  attrafted  by 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  S. 

4.  In  the  ordinary  flate  of  iron  not  magnetized,  thefe 
two  fluids  are  found  mixed  together,  and  hence  a  piece 
of  ordinary  iron  under  the  ufual  circumftances  exhibits 
noTigns  of  magnetifm. 

5.  In  a  magnetized  body  thefe  two  fluids  are  fepa- 
rated,  and  this  feparation  takes  place  as  foon  as  we  be- 
gin to  magnetize  the  body  ;  one  of  the  fluids  N,  retir- 
ing towards  one  extremity,  and  the  other  fluid  S  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  magnetized  body. 

6.  The  attradfion  and  repulfion  of  two  magnetic  bo- 
dies, when  they  approach  each  other,  is  the  refult  of 
the  mutual  adion  of  the  two  fluids. 

Suppofe  we  have  two  needles  A  and  B.  If  we  make 
them  approach  each  other  on  the  fide  of  the  two  poles 
of  the  fame  name,  N  or  S,  they  will  repel  each  other ; 
but  if  they  are  made  to  approach  on  the  fide  of  diflfer- 
eiit  poles,  as  when  the  needle  A  prefents  .its  north  pole 
to  the  foulh  pole  of  the  needle  B,  they  will  attraft 
each  other.  Here  there  are  four  forces  in  aflion  ;  I. 
the  fluid  N  of  the  needle  A  repels  the  fluid  N  of  the 
needle  B.  2  The  fime  fluid  N  of  the  needle  A  at- 
tradls  the  fluid  S  of  the  needle  B.  3.  The  fluid  S  of 
the  needle  A  repels  the  fluid  S  of  the  needle  B  ;  and 
4.  The  fluid  S  of  the  needle  A  attrafts  the  fluid  N  of 
the  needle  B.  Now,  if  the  extremity  N  of  the  needle 
A  be  very  near  the  extremity  S  of  the  needle  B,  the 
mutual  attraflion  between  the  two  fluids  N  and  S,  will 
be  fironger  than  tlie  mutual  repiilCon  between  the  t\vo 
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fluids  N,   N,  and  the  two  fluids  S,  S,  and  conftquently    Theory. 
the  two  needles  will  approach  each  otl^er.  ' /— ^ 

7.  The  attrai^tion  and  rcpuUion  of  the  two  magnetic 
fluids  is  in  the  direi?!  ratio  of  the  mafles,  and  in  the  in- 
verfe  ratio  of  the  diflances. 

This  important  part  of  the  theory  Coulomb  deduces 
from  a  feries  of  very  delicate  experiments  made  with 
his  magnetic  bars,  fimilar  to  thofe  by  which  he  proved 
the  fame  law  to  take  place  with  refped  to  the  ailion  of 
the  eledfric  fluid.   See  Electricity,  Part  IV.  chap.  ii. 

8.  The  magnetic  fluid  is  entirely  in  t.ie  interior  of 
magnetic  bodits,  for  as  the  magnetic  fluid  moves  with 
difliculty  in  the  interior  of  a  magnetic  body,  it  cannot 
diifufe  itfelf  over  the  furface,  which  is  the  reafon  why- 
filings  of  iron  brought  near  a  magnetic  bar,  remain  at- 
tached to  it. 

9.  Confequently  magnetic  bodies  can  have  no  mag- 
netic atmofphere. 

10.  In  a  magnetic  needle,  the  centres  of  magnetic 
aflion  are  near  the  extremities  of  the  needle. 

11.  A  magnetic  needle  being  broken  in  any  place,, 
each  of  its  parts  is  found  to  have  two  poles. 

I  2.  The  forces  which  attraft  a  needle  towards  one 
pole,  are  equal  to  thofe  which  draw  it  toward  the  other 
pole. 

13.  Magnetic  bodies  do  not  aft  on  other  bodies  fuf- 
ceptible  of  magnetifm,  in  any  other  way  than  by  at- 
traftion  or  repulfion;  for  the  magnetic  fluid  remains 
entirely  within  the  interior  of  thefe  bodies. 

14.  Magnetic  attradion  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
particular  power,  analogous,  however,  to  the  power 
which  we  call  univerfal  gravitation,  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that  gravitation  ads  very  fenfibly  on 
all  bodies,  whereas  magnetifm  ads  moft  powerfully  on 
iron. 

15.  This  magnetic  power  or  attradion  is  therefore  a 
particular  power  produced  neither  by  impulfion,  nor  by 

the  adion  of  any  other  fluid.  j^ 

Though  the  inftrument  which  is  ufually  employed  to  Coulomb's. 
meafure  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic   needle  is  very  mo'le  of 
fimple   in   its   conftrudion,  it  is  neverthelefs   hable   to  "["""^^T  ' 
great  errors,  which  in  general  arile  from  the  almoft  ab-j^'^fj™^^ 
folute  impofhbility  of  placing  the  needle  in  all  the  pofi- 
tions  it  can  take  in  equilibrium  with   regard  to  the  ef- 
fed  of  gravitation,  that  is  to  fay,  fo  that  its  centre   of 
gravity  may  always  exadly    agree   with   the   point   on 
which  it  turns.     When  the  dimenfions  are  confiderable, 
a  new   inconvenience   arifes  from   a   degree  of  flexure, 
which,    though    fcarcely   fcnfible,    is   neverthelefs  pro- 
dudive  of   very    great    effeds    from   the   flighteft   dif- 
placement  of  the  centre   of  gravity  producing  a  com- 
bination of  the  power  of  gravitation  with  that  of  mag- 
netifm. 

To  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  Citizen  Coulomb,  in- 
flead  of  endeavouring  to  afcertain  immediately,  as  has 
been  hitherto  done,  the  diredion  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  the  vertical  plane  which  palTes  through  the 
magnetic  pole,  conceives  the  force  of  this  pole  to  be 
dccompofed  or  refolved  into  two  others  in  the  fame 
plane,  the  one  ading  in  a  horizontal,  and  the  other  in 
a  vertical  diredion.  He  determines  feparately  the  in- 
tenfity  of  each  of  thefe  laft  forces,  and  the  refult  gives 
the  diredion  in  which  the  magnetic  force  adts,  and 
which  a  needle  governed  fingly  by  this  force  would 
take. 

Citizen 
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Citizen  Coulomb  has  proved,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
'  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1789,  that  the  mag- 
netic needle  fufpended  by  its  centre  of  gravity  is  inccf- 
fantly  brought  bacii  to  its  true  direflion  by  a  coiiflant 
force  at  the  fame  place  and  time.  It  thence  follows, 
that  by  obferving  the  number  of  ofcillations  made  in  a 
given  time  by  a  needle  horizontally  fufpended,  the  ra- 
tio of  the  horizontal  component  part  of  the  magnetic 
power  with  gravity  may  be  obtained.  As  to  the  verti- 
cal component  part,  it  is  meafurcd  by  determining  with 
care  the  weight  nccefl'ary  to  be  added  to  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to  maintain  it  in  a  perfeft- 
ly  horizontal  pofitior.  That  being  done,  if  A  and  B 
reprefent  the  refpeflive  meafures  of  the  horizontal  and 


be  the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  their  refult  with 
the  horizontal  force,  and  confequently,  it  will  be  the  in- 
clination of  the  magnetic  needle. 

In  the  experiments  made  by  Citizen  Coulomb,  the 
needle  had  the  form  of  a  right-angled  parallelopipedon, 
very  thin  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  always  fuf- 
pended fo  that  its  breadth  was  kept  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Let  P  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  needle,  /the  halt  of 
its  length,  A  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  perfonns 
its  ofcillations  in  the  fame  time  as  the  needle  when  it 
obeys  the  magnetic  power  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Cou- 
P  /' 

lorab  then  gives  the  formula to  calculate  the  mo- 

.3^ 
mentum  of  the  magnetic  force  referred  to  the  arm  or  a 
lever  of  one  millimeter  in  length.  The  length  of  the 
needle  was  427  millimeters,  its  breadth  13,  and  its 
weight  88,75_^  milligrammes.  It  was  lufpended  hori- 
zontally by  a  thread  of  Glk  in  a  box  well  clofed,  and  it 
made  30  ofcillations  in  286  feconds,  and  by  applying 
thefe  data  to  the  preceding  formula,  Coulomb  found 
that  the  logarithm  of  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal 
magnetic  force  is  4.174D. 

Coulomb  having  placed  his  needle  in  a  clip,  having 
knife  edges,  which  refted  on  two  cylinders  of  glafs, 
in  the  manner  of  the  beam  of  a  balance,  endeavoured 
firft  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal  fitua- 
tion  coinciding  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  by  placing 
the  edges  in  a  proper  manner,  and  when  they  were  ful- 
ficiently  near  the  point  where  the  equilibrium  took 
place,  he  completed  it  by  the  addition  of  fmall  weights. 
He  then  reverfed  the  poles  of  the  needle  by  the  magne- 
tic touch,  but  without  altering  the  pofition  of  the  clip, 
and  again  bringing  it  to  an  equilibrium  in  this  new 
(late,  the  fum  of  the  momenta  of  the  additional  weights 
placed  in  thefe  two  operations  gave  him  the  double  of 
the  momentum  of  the  vertical  component   parts  of  the 

magnetic  force,  valued  at  .     The  refult  of  this 

force,  and  of  the  horizontal  force,  is  inclined  68"  9'. 

In  repeating  thefe  operations  three  times.  Coulomb 
found  fucceflively  68^  9',  68°  13',  and  68°  1 1'.  Though 
the  difl'crenccs  of  thefe  refults  are  very  trilling,  he 
thinks  they  are  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  errors  in  tlic 
obfcrvation  ;  for  he  is  allured  they  do  not  amount  to  fo 
much.  It  is  pofTible  that  the  needle  is  fubjefl  to  varia- 
tions in  the  vertical  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  known  to 
take  place  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

Daniel    Bernoulli    contrived    an    ingenious   dipping 
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needle  that  may  anfwer  the  piirpofe  of  an  unlveifdl   in-    Theory. 

ftrument  for  making  accurate  obfervations   on   the  dip. ' ^ ' 

It  depends  on  the  following  principle.  If  a  dipping  j,j.„'J;-|'|,..^' 
needle  be  made  by  an  ordinary  workman,  and  balanced d,|,pir.,- 
vvith  fome  care,  fo  that  when  impregnated  widi  magnc- nctdlc? 
tifra,  it  may  (liow  nearly  the  true  dip,  and  if  it  be 
touched,  and  the  dip  obferved,  then  its  magnetifm  dc- 
ftroyed,  and  its  balance  fo  altered,  that  without  any 
m-agnetifm  it  will  take  nearly  the  inclination  of  the  true 
dip  ;  and  if  it  be  then  touched  again,  giving  it  tlie  fame 
polarity  as  it  had  before,  it  is  evident  that  "^it  will  now 
approach  very  nearly  to  the  true  dip,  fince,  by  its  want 
of  perfeft  equilibrium  u  was  deranged  only  a  few  de- 
grees from  its  proper  direcHon.  If  the  fecond  obferva- 
tion  of  the  dip  (liould,  from  the  inaccurate  formation  of 
the  needle,  differ  confiderably  from  the  firll,  the  opera- 
tion muft  be  repeated  ;  and  in  this  third  obfcrva- 
tion there  will  very  feldom  be  an  error  of  more  than 
halt  a  degree. 

Bernoulli's  inflrument  is  as  follows.  A  vei7  light 
graduated  brafs  circle  EFG  (fig.  32.)  is  fixed  on  one 
fide  of  the  dipping  needle,  fo  as  to  be  concentric  with 
its  axis,  and  the  whole  is  balanced  with  as  much  nicety 
as  may  be,  before  being  impregnated,  CD  is  a  very 
light  index  fixed  to  the  axis  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  turn 
on  it  with  fome  difficulty.  By  this  the  equilibrium  of 
the  needle  will  be  deftroyed.  If  great  care  has  been 
taken  in  forming  the  inllrument,  and  if  it  has  been  ba- 
lanced with  great  accuracy,  it  will,  by  the  addition  of 
the  index,  be  made  to  fettle  fo  as  to  have  the  index 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  at  whatever  degree  of  the 
circle  the  needle  may  happen  to  point.  As  fuch  accu- 
racy, however,  is  fcarcely  to  be  expefled,  let  the  in- 
dex be  fet  to  feveral  different  degrees  of  the  circle,  and 
note  the  inclination  taken  by  the  needle  before  being 
magnetized,  conefponding  to  each  pofition  of  the  index, 
and  let  all  thefe  be  written  down.  For  example,  let 
us  iiippofe  that  when  the  index  is  at  50°,  the  needle  in- 
clines 46'  from  the  horizon  ;  if  we  obferve  at  any  place 
that  the  needle,  after  being  magnetized,  inclines  46*, 
when  the  index  is  at  50°,  we  may  be  lure  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  true  maonetic  dip  at  that  place,  as  the  needle 
is  not  deranged  by  the  magnetifm  that  has  been  given 
it,  from  the  fituation  it  would  alTume  by  gravity  alone. 
We  ulually  know  fomething  of  the  dip  that  may  be  ex- 
pelled at  any  place.  If  we  fet  the  index  accordingly, 
and  if  the  needle  does  not  then  point  out  the  expecfed 
dip,  change  the  pofition  of  the  index,  and  af-?in  obferve 
the  dip  ;  examine  whether  this  fecond  pofition  of  the 
index  and  the  lecond  dip  form  a  correfponding  pair  of 
numbers,  fuch  as  we  have  written  down  ;  if  they  do, 
we  have  got  the  true  dip,  but  if  not,  another  pofition 
of  the  index  mud  be  tried.  Thus,  by  noticing  whr- 
ther  the  agreement  of  this  la(l  pair  bo  greater  or  lefs 
than  that  of  the  former  pair  of  numbers,  we  learn  whe- 
ther we  are  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  index  in  the  , 
fame  or  in  the  oppoiite  diredion.  Analogy 
A  clofe  analogy  has  long  been  remarked  between  thcbetween 
phenomena  of  magnetifm  and  thofe  of  induced  ele(?lrici-''''-'^"<^''7 
ty,  efpcciaily  tho'e  of  attraclion  and  rcpulfion.  The  me- ,"j"^ ""S"''' 
chanical  compofition  of  thefe  aftions  produces  a  directive 
power  and  polarity,  both  in  elecj^rical  and  magnetical 
bodies.  It  is  eafy  to  form  an  eledrical  needle  that  will 
arrange  itfelf  with  refpecl  to  the  overcharged  and  under- 
charged ends  of  a  body  eleflrificd  by  pofition,  jull  as  a 
■  3  D  2                            magniUc 
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rhicr>-.    niar:ntt;c  neeJic  .irrargfs  afelf  with  refpeft  to  tbe  msg- 
^ '  net!   A  Ilick.  of  fcaling  wax  may  be  touched  in  a  manner 
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fiMJ'ar  to  tlie  double  ni.ignttic  touch,  io  as  to  acqmre  poies 
of  confiderablc  force,  and  very  durahlc.  Aoain,  melted 
I'caling  -.vax,  when  cooled  hi  the  ncighboaihoo^  of  a  po- 
sitive and  negative  electric,  acquires  permanent  poles, 
iull  as  a  red  hot  fteel  bar  acquires  them  by  being 
quenched  near  a  magnet.  Laftly,  lightning  fotnetimes 
gives  polarity  to  needles,  fometimes  deftroys  it,  and 
iometiraes  reveifes  their  polarity. 

From  thefe  vaiious  circumlUnces  of  refemblance, 
lome  have  fuppofed  that  both  phenomena  orij;inate  from 
the  fame  caufe,  but  there  are  feveral  circumflances 
Avhich  (how  their  original  caufes  to  be  different.  Thus, 
we  find  that  electricity  is  common  to  all  bodies,  and 
t  an  be  excited  or  induced  on  all  in  a  degree  that  is 
uretty  nearly  equal.  Magnetilm,  on  the  contrary, 
though  from  Coulomb's  experiments,  it  appears  in  lome 
degree  to  aflFed  all  tenellrial  bodies,  afls,  however, 
very  imperceptibly  on  all  but  iron  and  its  compounds. 
The  aftion  of  lightning  muft  not  be  coniidered  as  a 
proof  of  their  identity,  fince  that  is  accompanied  with 
a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  we  have  already  feen  that 
this  pou-er,  under  favourable  circumflances,  is  a  very 
aftive  agent,  both  in  producing  and  deftroying  magne- 
tilm. Again,  there  is  nothing  in  m:ignetifra  like  a 
body  being  entirely  overcharged,  or  entirely  under- 
charged, as  in  eltftricity  ;  bi»t  a  magnetic  body  having 
two  poles,  muft  ahvays  be  overcharged  at  one  extremi- 
ty, and  undercharged  at  the  other.  There  is  nothing 
in  magnetifm  refembling  that  inconveivably  rapid  mo- 
tion which  we  fee  in  eleflricity.  In  fine,  the  only  per- 
fedl  refemblance  is  between  the  induced  magnetifm  of 
common  iron,  ;fnd  the  induced  electricity  cf  a  conduc- 
tor. On  the  arguments  that  have  been  employed  for 
and  againft  the  identity  of  magnetifm  and  eleftricity, 
our  readers  mpy  confult  Van  Swinden,  Sar  I'Ana/ogie 
t.'e  l''E/e3ru:ie,  el  du  Ma^nelijme,  and  a  traft  by  j^pinus 
Le  Similkuaine  Ele&nctlalis  et  Magneiifmi. 

Some  late  experiments  of  Ritter  tend  to  (how  a  greater 
analogy  than  has  yet   been   fuppofed,  between   magne- 
tifm and  that  modi.'ication  of  e!e£lrlcity  which  we   call 
.  galvanifra. 

Mr  Ritter's  Grft  experiiaents  with  the  magnet  were 
^' on  frogs.  He  found  that  a  magnetic  iron  wire,  with 
another  not  magnetic,  excited  a  galvanic  palpitation  in 
thefe  animals.  Prefently  he  obferved,  that  the  fouth 
poie  excite'.^  itronger  palpitations,  and  the  north  pole 
weaker,  tiisn  the  iron  not  magnetic.  Having  coii- 
Ijantly  noticed,  thiit  the  metals  moll  fufceptible  of  oxi- 
dation excited  the  llrongcft  palpitations,  he  inferred, 
that  the  fouth  pole  poiTcifes  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  fimple  iron,  and  the  north  pole  lefs. 

This  fuppofition  he  confirmed  by  means  of  feveral 
chemical  re-agents.  He  placed  a  magnetic  iron  wire 
on  pieces  of  glafs  in  a  plate  of  earthen  ware,  and  pour- 
ed upon  it  a  very  veak  nitric  acid.  The  fouth  pole 
was  attacked  by  the  acid  much  more  powerfully  than 
the  north  ;  and  was  foun  furrounded  by  a  depofition  of 
o.\ygen,  the  quantity  of  which  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
the  other  pole.. 

Thedififerentoxidabilityof  the  magnetic  poles  is  very 
well  exhibited  likewife,  by  taking  three  fmall  bottles 
of  equal  fize,  filled  with  water,  either  pure  or  (lightly 
acidulated,  and  putting  into  one  the  Ibuth  polar  end  of 
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a  magnetic  wire,  i.tD  a  feconj  tije  no.th    polar  end  of    ITicoiy. 

a  fimilar  wire,  and   into  the  third   the  end  of  an  equal  ■~"V-"~' 

wire  not  magnetic  ;  the   fouih   poie   will   tirif  begin  to 

depolit  oxide,  the  unmagnctic  iron   a   little   after,   and 

the  north  pole  lall.     Tnis  experiment  reqjires  coniide- 

rable  care.     The  furface  of  the  water  mail   be  covered 

with  very  freili  oil  of  almond-.,  to  exclude  all  accefs  of 

air.      Caic  mult  be  taken  too,  that  one  of  the  bottles  is 

not  inore  expofed  to  the   fun   than   the   others,   becaufe 

light  accelerates   oxidation.     Ritter   convnced   hirafelf 

of  this  by  dired  experiments  ;  expoiing  two  iron  wires 

in  water  to  the  (un,  but  covering  one  of  the  phials  with 

black  paper,  when  that  in  the  phial  left  uncovered  was 

oxidnted  much  more  quickly. 

If  infufion  of  litmus  be  iubflituted  inrtead  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  three  phials  in  the  preceding  experiment,  the 
relative  oxidations  will  be  the  fame,  but  they  will  be 
attended  with  a  change  of  colour,  Iho'.ving  that  an  acid 
is  prodaced  proportional  to  each  oxidation  ;  fo  that  the 
fouth  pole  nut  only  undergoes  the  greateil  oxidation, 
but  likewife  reddens  the  infufion  of  litmus  moff.  The 
aftion  that  takes  place  in  this  experiment  is  very  feeble, 
and  Irequentiy  requires  a  week  to  produce  a  dirtinff  ef- 
fect ;  and  indeed  to  accelerate  it  fo  much  as  tlais,  it  is 
nec^tfary  to  add,  previouQy  to  the  infulion,  as  much 
acetic  acid  as  will  incline  it  to  red,  without  completely 
changing  its  colour.  The  infufion  reddened  in  this  ex- 
periment refumes  its  blue  colour  on  expofure  to  the  air  ; 
but  we  mult  not  hence  conclude,  that  the  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  magnet  is  very  v()latile,  for 
infufion  of  litmus  reddened  by  phofphoric  acid,  or  any 
other,  exhibits  the  fame  phenomenon. 

Tlie  following  experiment  exhibits  fome  things  pecu- 
liar, and  therefore  we  ihall  give  it  more  at  large.  It 
has  not  been  repeated,  but  the  harmony  of  its  refults  is 
in  favour  of  its  accuracy.  Sixteen  magnetic  wires,  of 
equal  lize  and  power,  were  placed  in  fix  veflels,  all 
equally  full  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitric  a^id,  and 
36  parts  water,  in  the  following  manner  :  in  the  firit 
glals  vvere  placed  two  wires,  one  with  the  north  pole 
immerfed  in  the  fluid,  the  other  with  the  fouth,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  line  afunder  :  in  the  fecond,  the  fame, 
but  the  wires  an  inch  and  three-fourths  apsrt  :  in  the 
third  and  fourth  were  each  three  wires,  with  the  fouth 
poles  of  all  immerfed,  but  their  diftances  in  the  two 
glaffes  different,  as  in  the  firit  and  fecond  :  in  the  fifth 
aiid  fiy.th  were  wires  fimilnrly  arranged,  but  with  the 
north  poles  immerfed.  Different  quantities  of  oxide 
were  gradually  depofed,  and  to  exprefs  the  whole  in 
few  words,  we  will  cull  the  fouth  pole  S,  the  north 
pole  N,  their  greater  diltance^,  and  their  lefs/),  and  we 
will  exprefs  the  order  of  oxidations  as  follows:  S^ g~^ 
&Kp-z^i?>p-^^Sg^^7,'iif>-^^2:^S^^-  On  the 
nineteenth  day  it  was  obfer\ed,  that  the  lofs  of  fluid  by 
evaporation  had  not  been  equal  in  all  the  veffels,  but 
took  place  in  the  inverfe  order  of  the  oxidations.  All 
the  magnetic  wires  were  weakened  in  power;  NS  f 
leull  ;  NS/>  more  :  of  the  wires  3  Sp,  two  had  lo(t  lefs 
power  than  the  third  ;  and  in  like  manner  3  Sg,  3  N^ 
3  N^,  had  each  tivo  left  more  powerful  than  the  third  ; 
the  Itrongelt  were  equal  to  NS^. 

In  another  experiment,  where  two  little  velTcls  filled 
with  infufion  of  litmus  were  employed,  one  of  them 
containing  two  magnetic  wires,  the  fouth  poles  of  which 
vrere  inunerfed  in  the  fluid  j  the  other-two  fimilar  wires. 
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T'l  >  ■>.  of  \\"i:icli  the  oppoiitc  pole?  were  iiraherfed  ;  the  oxida- 
'~'^-  tion  was  greatelt  in  the  latter  veflel. 

'l"he  analogy  between  galvanifm  and  maj^netifm  is 
fiill  farther  proved  hy  other  experiments  of  Ritter  en 
^a/vanlzing  metals,  which  he  d(*s  by  placing  them  in 
a  dream  of  galvanic  fluid  proceeding  from  a  ftrong  pile. 
Ke  found  that  a  golden  needle  thus  galvanized  and  ba- 
lanced on  a  pivot,  exhibited,  like  a  magnetized  iron 
needle,  both  direflive  power  and  horizontsl  inclination. 

Some  late  experiments  of  Ritter,  referring  ftill  more 
dire^lly  to  the  analogy  between  magnetifm  and  galva- 
nifm,  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science*  of  Munich,  and  the  following  are  their  gene- 
ral refults. 

1 .  Every  magnet  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  heteroge- 
neous metals  united  together  ;  its  different  poles  repre- 
fent  as  it  were  different  metals. 

2.  Like  them,  it  gives  electricity  •,  that  is  to  fay, 
one  of  the  two  pole's,  the  pofitive  eledricity,  and  the  o- 
ther  the  negative. 

3.  By  following  the  fame  procefs,  a  certain  number 
of  magnets,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of 
metals,  afforded  eleflricity  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
eleftricities  afforded  by  the  poles  of  different  magnets, 
have  been  fuccefsfully  indicated  by  the  eleclroraeter. 

4.  By  means  of  thefe  eleftricities,  one  of  thefe  bat- 
teries of  magnets,  accordmgly  as  it  is  more  or  lefs 
lirong,  produces  upon  dead  and  living  bodies,  all  the 
j'henoraena  which  are  produced  by  a  pile  of  Volta,  of 
the  common  kind,  and  wf  the  fame  force. 
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5.  The  experiments  which  prove  tlii-,  fluw,  that  in  Theory, 
magnetized  iron,  the  fouth  pole  gives  pofitive  eleftrici-  ^— v~— ' 
ty,  ancf  the  north   pole   negative  ele£lricity  ;   but   that 

on  the  contrary  in  magnetized  (lecl,   the  north  pole  af- 
fords the  pofitive,  and  the  fouth  pole  the  negative. 

6.  The  fame  inverfe  dilpolilion  is  alfo  obfcrved  with 
regard  to  the  polar  oxidability  of  the  raagnetlied  body 
in  which  this  change  is  produced  by  magnetifm.  In 
magnetized  iron  the  (outh  pole  is  moll  oxidable,  and  the 
north  pole  lead  ;  whereas  in  magnetized  Utel  the  north 
pole  is  mod  oxidablc,  and  the  fouth  lead. 

7.  Mr  Ritter  thinks,  that  by  confidering  the  earth 
as  an  iinmcnfe  magnet,  thefe  refuits  might  fcrve  to  ex- 
plain various  phenomena  of  nature,  fuch  as  the  phyficnl 
difference  between  the  two  hcmifpheres,  the  aurora 
borealis  and  aurora  audralis.  In  ^ili,  after  what  has 
been  jud  dated,  the  earth  confidered  as  a  magnet,  may 
be  taken  as  an  equivalent  to  an  immenfe  pile  of  Volta, 
of  which  the  poles  are  on  one  (ide  fjftciently  clofed  by 
the  waters  of  thj  ocean.  And  the  ^ion  of  this  pile 
mud  proJuce,  «nd  has  produced  the  greated  chemical 
changes  in  the  materi  ils  of  the  earth  ;  changes  which 
mult  have  differed  according  to  the  poles ;  and  of 
which  pile  the^^es  at  the  other  extremity  have  always 
fuch  an  abut.dance  of  eleelricity  as  to  caufe  its  (plendour 
to  appear  by  radiations  in  the  vad  fpaces  of  theheavens*. 

The  foregoing  expeiiments  appear  to  prove  that  mag- JV^■fio/^«'i 
netifm  has  forae  effect  in   producing   chemical  changes,  ^i"""""/. 
and  thence  we  miy  infer  that  perhaps  it   would  not  be  ^'^'-  7^- 
altogether  inaftive  in  the  animal  economy. 


Erratum. — Page  376,  column  2d.  line  19.  in  fome  copies,  for  without  its  being  neceffary  to  obferve  that,  read 
without  its  being  neceffary  to  rub  them  with  the  upper  pair.  When  magnets  of  greater  force  are  defired., 
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Animal  Magnf.tism,  a  fympathy  fuppofed  by  fome 
perfons  to  txift  between  the  magnet  and  the  human  bo- 
dy ;  by  means  of  which  the  former,  it  was  thought, 
poffefled  the  property  of  curing  many  difeafes. 

The  notion  of  animal  magnetifm  appears  to  have 
oricinatcd,  in  1774,  with  a  German  philofopher  named 
Frther  Hchl,  who  crrently  recommended  the  ufe  of  the 
magnet  in  medicine,     M.  Melmer,  a  phyfician  of  the 
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fame  country,  by  adopting  the  principles  of  Hehl,  be-     Animal 
came  the  dired  founder  of  the  fyftem  ;  but,  afterwards  Magnetifm. 
deviating  from  the  tenets  of  his  inftruftor,  he  loft  his '        »        ' 
patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr  Ingenhoufz,  which  he 
had  formerly  enjoyed.    Mefraer  had'already  diftinguilTi- 
ed  hirafelf  by  "  A  diflertation  on   the  influence   of  the 
Stars  upon  the   human  body,"  which   he  publicly  de- 
fended in  a  ihefis  before  theuniverCty  ^f  Vienna  ;  but 

he 
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Animal     he  was  i'o  unable  to  ftand  before  tlie  oppofition  of  Hehl 
Magnetifm  g^d  Ingenhoufz,  that  his  fyftem  fell  almoil  inliantly  in- 
'  to   difrepute.      Mefmer   appealed    to   the   Academy  of 

Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  but  they  rcjefled  his  principles  as 
deititute  of  foundation,  and  unworthy  of  the  ftuaneft 
attention.  He  then  made  a  tour  through  Germany, 
pubh"fliing  everyuhere  the  great  cures  he  performed  by 
means  of  his  animal  magnetifm,  while  his  enemies  eve- 
rywhere putfued  him  with  detedlions  of  the  falfehaod  of 
his  aflertions. 

Mefmer,  ftill  undaunted  by  fo  many  defeats,  returned 
to  Vienna  ;  but  meeting  there  with  no  better  fuccefs 
than  before,  he  retired  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  J  778.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  different  recep- 
tion. He  was  firft  patronized  by  the  author  of  the 
Diclionnaire  des  Merveilles  dc  la  NaUire ;  in  which 
vrork  a  great  number  of  his  cures  were  publilhed,  Mef- 
mer liimfelf  receiving  likewife  an  ample  teflimony  of 
his  candour  and  Jo/id  reafomng.  Our  phyfician  foon 
colledled  fome  patients  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April 
1778  retired  with  them  to  Creteil,  from  whence  he  in 
a  (hort  time  returned  with  them  perfedly  cured.  His 
fuccefs  was  now  as  great  as  his  former  difappointment. 
Patients  increafed  fo  rapidly  that  the  doflor  was  foon 
obliged  to  take  in  pupils  to  aflift  him  in  his  operations. 
Thefe  pupils  fucceeded  equally  well  as  Mefmer  him- 
felf ;  and  fo  well  did  they  take  care  of  theii-  own  emo- 
lument, that  one  of  them  named  M.  Dellon  realized 
upwards  of  loo,cool.  fterling.  In  1779  ^lefmer  pub- 
lifted  a  memoir  on  the  fabjecl  of  Animal  Magnetifm, 
promifing  afterwards  a  complete  work  upon  the  fame, 
which  ihould  make  as  gre;t  a  revolution  in  philofophy 
as  it  had  already  done  in  medicine. 

The  new  fylf  em  now  gained  ground  daily ;  and  foon 
became  fo  falhionable,  that  the  jealoufy  of  the  faculty 
was  roufed,  and  an  application  concerning  it  was  made 
to  government.  In  confequence  of  this  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  confifting 
partly  of  phyficians  and  partly  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin  at 
their  head.     This  was  a  thunderfiroke  to  the  fupporters 

of  the  new  doftrine. Mefmer  himfelf  refufed  to  have 

any  communication  with  the  committee  ;  but  his  moft 
celeNrated  pupil  Dellon  was  Icfs  fcrupulous,  and  ex- 
plained the  principles  of  his  art  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

1.  Animal  magnetifm  is  an  univerfal  fluid,  confti- 
tuting  an  abfolute  plenum  in  nature,  and  the  medium 
of  all  mutual  influence  between  the  celeflial  bodies, 
and  betwixt  the  earth  and  animal  bodies. 

2.  It  is  the  moft  fubtle  lluid  in  nature  ;  capable  of  a 
flux  and  reflux,  and  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  con- 
tinuing all  kinds  of  motion. 

3.  The  animal  body  is  fubje6>ed  to  the  influences  of 
this  fluid  by  means  of  the  nerves,  wliich  are  immediate- 
ly affefted  by  it. 

4.  The  human  body  has  poles  and  other  properties 
arialogous  to  the  magnet. 

5.  The  action  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetifm  may 
be  communicated  from  one  body  to  another,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate. 

6.  It  operates  at  a  great  diftance  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  body. 

7.  It  is  increafed  and  reflefled  by  mirrors  j  commu- 
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nicated,  propagated,  and  increafed  by  found  ;  and  may     Animal 
be  accumulated,  concentrated,  and  tranfported.  Ma^et-fa. 

8.  Notwithllanding  the  univenality  of  this  fluid,  all  ^       ^~^ 
animal  bodies  are  not  equally  affected   by   it ;  on  the 

other  hand,  there  are  fome,  though  liut  few  in  number, 
the  prefence  of  which  dellroys  all  the  cffecfs  of  animal 
magnetifm. 

9.  By  means  of  this  fluid  nervous  diforders  are  curetl 
immediately,  and  others  mediately  ;  and  its  virtues,  in 
fliort,  extend  to  the  univerfal  cure  and  preftrvation  of 
mankind. 

From  this  extraordinary  theory,  Mefmer  or  M.  Def- 
lon,  had  fabricated  a  paper,  in  which  he  ftated  that 
there  was  in  nature  but  one  difea'e  and  one  cure,  and 
that  this  cure  was  animal  magnetifm  :  and  laltly, 
M.  Deflon  engaged,  i.  To  prove'to  the  commlffioners, 
that  fuch  a  thing  as  animal  magnetifm  exiiled  ; 
2.  To  prove  the  utility  of  it  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ; 
after  which  he  was  to  communicate  to  them  all  that 
he  linew  upon  the  fubject.  The  commillloners  accord- 
ingly attended  in  the  room  where  the  patients  under- 
went the  magnetical  operations.  The  apparatus  con- 
fifted  of  a  circular  platform  made  of  oak,  and  raifed 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground ;  which 
platform  was  called  the  baquet.  At  the  top  of  it  were 
a  number  of  holfs,  in  which  were  iron  rods  with  move- 
able joints  for  the  purpofe  of  applying  them  to  any  part 
of  the  body.  The  patients  u  ere  placed  in  a  circle  round, 
each  touching  an  iron  rod,  which  he  could  apply  to  any 
part  of  the  body  at  pleafure  ;  they  were  joined  to  one 
another  by  a  cord  palling  round  their  bodies,  the  de- 
fign  being  to  Incrcafe  the  efl:c6l  by  comraunic;.tion.  la 
the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  piano  forte,  on  which 
fome  airs  were  played,  occafionally  accompanied  with  a 
fong.  Each  of  the  patients  held  in  his  hand  an  iron 
rod  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  •,  the  intenticn  of  which,  as 
Deflon  told  tlie  commiffioners,  was  to  concentrate  the 
magnetifm  In  its  point,  and  thus  to  render  its  effects 
more  fenfible.  Sound  is  another  conductor  of  this  mag- 
netifm ;  and  in  order  to  communicate  the  magnetiliTi  to 
the  piano  forte,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  bring 
the  iron  rod  near  it.  Some  magnetifm  is  alfo  furnilhed 
by  the  perfon  v.ho  plays  it  ;  and  this  magnetiim  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  patients  by  the  founds.  The  internal  part 
of  the  platform  was  faid  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  concen- 
trate the  magnetifm,  and  was  the  refervoir  whence  the 
virtue  diffufed  itfelf  among  the  patients.  Its  flruclure, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  the  committee  fatisficd 
thcmfelves,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  eleflrometer,  that 
neither  common  magnetifm  nor  eleftricity  was  con- 
cerned. 

Befides  the  different  ways  of  receiving  the  magnetifm 
already  mentioned,  viz.  by  the  iron,  cord,  and  piano 
forte,  the  patients  alfo  had  it  directly  from  the  dottor's 
finger,  and  a  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
he  carried  about  the  face,  head,  or  fuch  parts  of  the 
patient  as  were  difeafed  ;  obferving  always  the  direc- 
tion of  what  he  called  the  poles.  Tne  principal  appli- 
cation  of  magnetifm,  ho^vever,  was  by  preffuic  of  the 
hands  or  fingers  on  the  hypochondria  or  lower  reuions 
of  the  ftomach. 

The  effefls  of  thefe  operations  upon  Deflon's  pa- 
tients were  very  different.  Some  felt  nothing,  neither 
had  the  magnetifm    any  effeft    whatever    upon  them. 

Some 
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•    AnimE.1     Some  fplt,  coughed,  fiveat,  and   fvjlt,  or  pretended  to 
>;agnetithi.fgg]^  extraordinary  heats  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  body. 
*  Many  women,    but    very    few    men,    had    convulfions, 

which  Deilon  called  their  crifis,  &.c. — The  commif- 
fioners  at  ^aft  found  that  they  could  come  to  no  fatis- 
•  factory  conclufion  while  they  attended  in  this  public 
way,  and  therefore  determined  to  tiy  the  experiments 
themfelves  privately.  As  the  fluid  itfelf,  however, 
•was  totally  imperceptible  by  any  of  the  fenfes,  they 
could  only  afcertain  themfeives  of  its  exigence  by  ul- 
timately curing  difeafes,  or  by  its  obfervable  effects 
upon  the  human  body.  Being  well  allured,  however, 
that  thuugli  many  difeafes  were  cured,  it  would  not 
amount  to  any  proof  of  the  exiltence  of  animal  mag- 
netifm,  they  determined  to  obferve  its  effects  on  the 
animal  economy.  For  this  purpofe  they  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  : 

1.  They  tried  it  upon  themfeives,  and  felt  no- 
-thing. 

2.  Seven  of  Deflon's  patients  were  magnetized  at 
Dr  Franklin's  houfe,  four  of  ivhom  felt  nothing  ;  three 
felt,  or  aiicc'led  to  feel,  fomething. 

3.  Several  perfons  in  a  higher  fphere  of  life  were 
magnetized,  and  felt  nothing. 

4.  The  commiffioners,  now  determined  to  difcover 
what  ih.ire  imagination  had  in  this  bufinefs,  blind- 
folded feveral  of  the  com:iion  people,  and  made  them 
fomctimes  think  tliat  th.ey  were  magnetized,  at  other 
times  they  magnetized  them  without  letting  thera 
kno-.v  that  they  did  fo  :  the  confequence  was,  that 
xvhen  they  luppofed  themfeives  magnetized,  the  pa- 
tients likewife  thought  they  felt  fomething,  and  vice 
verfa. 

-  5.  A  mjignetized  tree  was  faid  to  produce  convul- 
fions J  a  young  man,  blindfolded,  fell  into  convulfions 
when  he  imagined  himfelf  near  the  tree,  though  he 
was  really  at  a  confidtrable  dillance  from  it.  Deilon 
accounted  for  this  on  the  principle  of  all  trees  being 
magnetic  :  but  in  this  cafe,  every  one,  fufceptible  of 
magnetil.n,  would  be  feized  with  convulfions  when 
he  approached  a  tree.  The  fame  influence  of  imagi- 
nation was  obferved  in  a  woman  accuftomed  to  have 
convulfions  when  magnetized.  They  came  on  when 
nothing  was  done  to  her,  on  being  told,  when  blinded, 
that  ilie  was  magnetiz  d. 

Other  instances  are  given,  from  which  it  was  evident, 
either  that  the  patients  were  impofiors,  or  in  fuch  a  moft 
wretched  ftate  of  debili-y  both  of  mind  and  body,  that 
the  moit  trifling  effeds  of  the  former  had  the  moft 
powerful  effefts  on  the  latter.  The  commilTioners  there- 
fore entirely  difapproved  of  the  whole.  The  touch, 
imitation,  and  imagination,  they  concluded,  were  the 
great  caufes  of  the  effetls  produced  by  M.  Deflon's  ope- 
rations ■,  and  by  means  of  thefe  they  fuppoted,  that  con- 
vulfions, which  in  themfeives  are  a  very  violent  difor- 
der,  mi^ht  be  fpread  much  farther  than  could  be  wifh- 
ed,  even  through  a  whole  city.  It  was  obferved  that 
the  operator  fometimes  preiVed  lirongly,  and  for  a 
length  of  time,  upo:i  different  parts  of  the  body,  parti- 
cularly t'-ie  hypochondria  and  pit  of  the  ftoniach  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  a  ftrong  prefilire  on  thefe  parts 
will  produce  difagreeable  fcnfations  In  thofe  who  enjoy 
pcrfeft  health. 

It   is  needlefs  to  add  more  upon  this  fubjeft,  than 
that  ?.Ie!in?r  coaJplained  of  iha  report  of  the  commifr- 
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1  parliament,  <vas  by  thera  command-  Magnifying 
;  niyiieries  of  h^^  'foitri-.-.e  ;  and  that  it  1|^. 

is  now  exploded  oy  every  mai  of  fenfc. — The  conchi-  '  '^'  . 
fion  of  the  academicians  concei  ning  it  w  as,  that  it  is  not 
enjtirely  ufelels  even  to  philofophy  ;  as  it  is  one  faS 
more  to  be  configned  to  the  hlftoi-y  of  the  errors  and  il- 
lufions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  Cgnal  inftance  of  the 
power  of  imagination. 

MAGNIFYING,  the  making  of  objeas  appear 
larger  than  they  would  otherwile  do  ;  whence  c  nvex 
lenfes,  which  have  the  power  of  doing  this,  are  called 
magnifying  glajjes.     See  Optics. 

MAGNITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of  parts  lo- 
cally extended,  or  that  has  feveral  dimenfions ;  as  a 
line,  furface,  folid,  &c. 

MAGNOLIA,  the  LAUREL-LEAVED  TULIP  TREE, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  52d  or- 
der, Coarlnati.     See  Botany  Index. 

MAGNUS  C-.MPL'S,  m  Ancient  Geography,  a  traft 
lying  towards  Scythopolis,  or  Bethfan  in  Galilee,  be- 
yond which  it  extends  into  Samaria  ;  Jofephus  placing 
the  common  boundary  between  thefe  two  diltrifts  in 
the  Campus  Magnus.  Called  alfo  EfJreJon,  (Judith); 
30  miles  long,  and  18  broad;  having  Samaria  with 
Mount  Ephraim  to  the  fouth,  the  lake  Genefareth  to 
the  eaft.  Mount  Carmel  to  the  weft,  and  Lebanon  to 
the  north. 

Magnus  Partus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  port  of 
the  BelgK,  in  Britain,  on  the  Channel.  Now  thought 
to  be  Portfmouth  in  Hampltiire. — Another  Partus  Mag- 
WIS  of  BiStica  in  Spain  ;  a  port  to  the  ea!t  of  Ab- 
dera. 

MAGO,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthaginian  generals. 
See  Carthage. 

M AGO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  citadel  and  town  of 
the  Balcaris  Minor,  or  Minorca.  Now  Maon,  or  Ma- 
hon.      E.  L^ntr.  4.  6.  N.  Lat.  39.  5. 

MAGONTIACUM,  Mocostiacum,  or  Mogon- 
tiacus,  truncated  afterwards  by  the  poets  to  Mogoiitia, 
Maguntia,  and  Moguntia  :  a  tovvn  of  Gallia  Beigica. 
Now  Mcn:z,  capital  of  the  eleftorate  of  that  name ; 
fituated  at  the  coniluence  of  the  Rliine  and  Maine. 
E.  Long.  8"  N.  Lat.  50°. 

MAGOPHONIA  (formed  from  fioyti,  "  magus," 
and  iffc»»5,  "  ilaughter"),  the  name  of  a  feaft  among 
the  ancient  Perfians,  held  in  memory  of  the  expulfion  of 
the  Magians.  The  Magian  Smcrdis  having  ufurped 
the  throne  of  Perfia,  upon  the  death  of  Cambyfes, 
521  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  feven  of  the  principal 
lords  of  the  court  confpired  to  drive  him  out  of  it. — 
Their  defign  was  executed  with  good  fuccefs.  Smer- 
dis  and  his  brother,  another  Magian,  rolled  Patizithes, 
were  killed.  Upon  which  the  people  alio  rofe,  and  put 
all  the  Magi  to  the  fword,  infomuch  that  there  would 
not  one  have  efcaped,  had  not  night  come  upon  them. 
Darius,  fon  of  Hyltafpe'<,  was  then  elected  king  ;  and, 
in  memory  of  this  maflacre  of  the  Magi,  a  feaft  was 
inftituted,  fays  Herodotus,  called  Magophonla.  See 
Magi. 

MAGPIE.     S«e  CoRvus,  Orkithology  [ndex. 

MAHIE,    the   name    given    by  the   inhabitants  of 

Ot  iScite,  or  George's  ifland,   to  their  bread-fruit  when 

made  into  a  kind  of  four  pafte,  which,  in  confequence 

of  having  undergone  a  fermentation,  will  keep  a  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  time,  and  fup;-l>'  them  v.ith  feed  when  no 
ripe  fruit  is  to  be  had.  When  therefore  they  fee  a 
;  great  fliow  of  new  fniit  on  the  trees,  they  llrip  them 
all  at  once  of  their  former  crop,  of  which  they  make 
mahie.  Thxifuccedaneum  for  ripe  bread-fruit  is  thus 
made.  They  gather  the  fruit  before  it  be  perfeftly 
ripe,  and  laying  it  in  heaps,  cover  it  clofely  with  leaves. 
In  this  ftate  it  ferments,  and  becomes  difagreeably 
fueet  ;  the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire,  and  the  relt 
of  the  fruit  thrown  into  a  hole  in  their  houfes,  dug 
on  purpofe,  and  neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  fides 
v.ith  grafs.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves, 
and  heavy  flones  are  hid  upon  it.  In  this  (late  it 
undergoes  a  fecond  fermentation,  and  becomes  four ; 
after  which  it  will  fuffer  no  change  for  many  months. 
It  is  taken  out  of  this  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  ufe,  and 
being  made  into  balls,  it  is  %vrapped  up  in  leaves  and 
baked,  and  thi;s  dreffed  it  will  keep  for  five  or  fix 
weeks.  It  is  eaten,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  the  natives 
of  thofe  countries  feldom  make  a  meal  without  it  ;  but 
to  Captain  Cook  and  his  company  the  tafte  was  as  dif- 
agreeable  as  that  of  a  pickled  olive  generally  is  the  firft 
time  it  is  eaten. 

I\IAHO.     See  Hibiscus,  Botany  Index. 

r.IAHOGANY.     See  Swietenia,  Botany  Inrltx. 

MAHOMET,  or  Mohammed,  ftyled  the  Impoftor, 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  Anufliirwan  the  Jull,  empe- 
ror of  Perfia,  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Cnrillian  eta.  He  came  into  the  world  under  iome 
difadvantages.  His  father  Abd'allah  was  a  younger 
fon  of  Abd'almotalleb  ;  and  dying  very  young,  and  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  left  his  widow  and  infant  fon  in 
aftances,  his  whole   fubflance  confift- 


very  mean 

ing  but  of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopian  flie-flave. 
Abd'almotalleb  W!)S  therefore  obliged  to  take  care  of 
his  grandchild  Mihomet  ;  which  he  not  only  did  during 
his  life,  hut  at  his  death  enjoined  his  eldeft  fon  Abu 
Taleb,  who  was  brother  to  Abd'allah  by  the  fame  mo- 
ther to  provide  for  him  for  the  future  ;  which  he  very 
affeftionately  did,  jnd  inltrufted  him  in  the  bufinefs  of 
a  merchant,  which  he  followed  ;  and  to  that  end  he 
took  him  into  Syria  when  he  was  but  13.  He  after- 
T^-ards  recommended  him  to  Khadijah,  a  noble  and 
rich  widow,  for  her  faftor  ;  in  wbofe  fervice  he  be- 
haved himfelf  fo  well,  tliat  by  making  him  her  hufband 
fhe  foon  raifed  him  to  an  equality  with  the  richell  in 
Mecca. 

After  he  began  by  this  advantageous  match  to  live 
at  his  eafe,  it  was,  that  he  formed  the  Icheme  of  eRa- 
blilliing  a  new  religion,  or,  as  he  exprefled  it,  of  replant- 
ing the  only  true  and  ancient  one  profeffed  by  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  Jefus,  and  all  the  prophets, 
by  deftroying  the  grofs  idolatry  into  which  the  gene- 
rality of  his  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  weeding  out 
the  corruptions  and  fuperftitions  which  the  latter 
Je  \s  and  Chrillians  had,  as  he  thought,  introduced 
into  their  religion,  and  reducing  it  to  its  original  pu- 
rity, which  confided  chiefly  in  the  worftiip  of  one 
on'y  God.  • 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad,  he  rightly 
judged  that  it  was  necelfary  for  him  to  begin  with  the 
canverficn  of  his  own  houfehold.  Having  therefore 
retired  with  bis  family,  as  he  had  done  feveral  times 
before,  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hara,  he  there  opened  the 
fccret  of    his    mi(T:on  to  his  wife   Khadiiah  ;    and  ac- 
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qmlnted  her,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  jufl  before  ap-  MalioTi-t. 
peared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  appointed  '~~~v— ' 
the  apoftle  of  God  :  l-.e  alfo  repeated  to  htr  a  palTage 
which  he  pretended  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the 
miniftry  of  the  angel,  with  thofe  other  circumRances 
of  this  firft  appearance,  which  are  related  by  the  Ma- 
hometan writers,  Khadijah  received  the  news  with 
great  joy  ;  fwearing  by  him  in  whofc  hands  her  foul 
was,  that  Ih.e  tmfted  he  would  be  the  prophet  of  his 
nation  ;  and  immediately  communicated  what  (lie  had 
heard  to  her  coufin  Warakah  Ebn  Nawfal,  who,  be- 
ing a  Chriftian,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
and  was  tolerably  wc'.l  verfed  in  the  fcripttires  ;  and  l.e 
as  readily  came  into  her  opinion,  aiTuring  her  that  the 
fame  angel  who  had  formerly  appeared  unto  Mofes  was 
now  fent  to  Mahomet.  The  firft  overture  the  prophet 
made  was  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  in  the  40th  year 
of  his  age,  which  is  therefore  ufually  called  th«  year  of 
his  miflTion. 

Encouraged  by  fo  good  a  beginning,  he  refolved  to 
proceed,  and  try  for  fome  time  what  he  could  do  by 
private  perfuafion,  not  daring  to  hazard  the  whole  af- 
fair by  expofing  it  too  fuddenly  to  the  public.  He  foon- 
made  profelytes  of  thofe  under  his  own  roo.*^  viz.  his 
wi.fe  Khadijah,  his  ftrvant  Zeid  Ebn  Haretha,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  freedom  on  that  occafion,  (which  after- 
wards became  a  rule  to  his  followers),  and  his  coufia 
and  pupil  Ali,  the  fon  of  Abu  Taleb,  though  then 
very  young  :  but  this  laft,  making  no  account  of  the 
other  two,  ufed  to  ftyle  himfelf  the  f.rfl  of  believers. 
The  next  perfon  Mahomet  applied  to  was  Abd'allah 
Ebn  Abi  Kohafa,  furnamed  Abu  Beer,  a  man  of  great 
authority  among  the  Koreilh,  and  one  Tvhofe  intereft 
he  well  knew  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  him  ;  as  it 
foon  appeared  :  for  Abu  Beer,  being  gained  over,  pre- 
vailed alfo  on  Othinan  Ebn  Affan,  Abd'alraham  Ebn 
Awf,  Saad  Ebn  Abbi  Wakkas,  Al  Zobeir  Ebn  al 
Awara,  and  Telha  Ebn  Obeid'allah,  all  principal  men 
of  Mecca,  to  follow  his  example.  Thefe  men  were 
the  fi\  chief  companions,  who,  with  a  few  more,  were 
converted  in  the  fpace  of  three  j  ears  :  at  the  end  of 
which,  Mahomet  having,  as  he  lioped,  a  fufiicient  in- 
tereft to  fupport  him,  made  his  mifHon  no  longer  a  fe- 
cret,  but  gave  out  that  God  had  commanded  him  to 
admonifli  his  near  relations  ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  with 
more  convenience  and  profpefV  of  luccefs,  he  directed 
Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and  invite  the  fons 
and  defendants  of  Abd'almotalleb,  intending  then  to 
open  his  mind  to  them.  This  was  done,  and  about  40 
of  them  came  ;  but  Abu  LiBeb,  one  of  his  uncle% 
making  the  company  break  up  before  Mahomet  had 
an  opportunity  of  fpeaking,  obliged  him  to  give  them 
a  fecond  invitation  the  next  day;  and  when  they  were 
come  he  made  them  the  following  Ipeech  :  "  I  knovy 
no  man  in  all  Arabia  who  cm  offer  his  kindred  a  more 
excellent  thing  than  I  now  do  you  ;  I  offer  you  happi- 
nefs  both  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  God 
Alniighty  hath  commanded  me  to  call  you  unto  him  : 
Who,  therefore,  among  you  will  be  alTiflant  to  me 
herein,  and  iTccome  my  brother  and  my  vicegerent  r" 
All  of  them  herit<iting,  and  de.?lining  the  matter,  Ali 
at  length  rofe  up,  and  declared  that  he  would  be  his 
alTidant ;  and  vehemently  threatened  tl  ofc  wlio  (hould 
oppofe  him.  Maliomet  upon  this  embraced  Ali  with 
great  demonflrations  of  affei^ion,  and  dcfircd  all  who 
^  E  wzn: 
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;irct.  were  prefcut  to  hearken   to  and  obey  liim  as  his  depu- 
~~"  ty  ;    at  which    the    company  broke  out  into  a    great 
laughter,  tolling    Abu  Taleb    that  he  muil  now  pay 
obedience  to  his  fon. 

This  repulfe,  however,  was  fo  far  from  difcouraging 
Mahomet,  that  he  began  to  preach  in  public  to  the 
ptople  ;  who  heard  him  %vilh  fome  patience,  till  he  came 
to  upbraid  thera  with  the  idolatry,  obrtinacy,  and  per- 
verfenefs  of  themfelves  and  their  fathers  :  which  fo 
highly  provoked  them,  that  they  declared  themfelves 
his  enemies ;  and  would  fcon  have  procured  his  ruin, 
liad  he  not  been  protefled  by  Abu  Taleb.  The  chief 
of  the  Koreiili  warmly  foUcited  this  perfon  to  defert 
his  nephew,  making  frequent  remonftrances  againft 
the  innovations  he  was  attempting  ;  which  proving  in- 
effectual, they  at  length  threatened  him  with  an  open 
ruptnre,  if  he  did  not  prevail  on  IMahomet  to  dcfill. 
At  this  Abu  Taleb  was  fo  far  moved,  that  he  earnelf- 
ly  diiTuaded  his  nephew  from  purfuing  the  affair  any 
farther,  reprefenting  the  great  danger  he  and  his  friends 
miifl  otherwife  run.  But  Mahomet  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated ;  telling  his  uncle  plainly,  that  if  they  fet  tits 
fun  again]}  him  on  Ms  right  hand,  end  the  moun  on  his 
left,  he  would  not  leave  his  enterprife  :  And  Abu  Taleb, 
feeing  him  fo  firmly  refolved  to  proceed,  lifed  no  fur- 
ther arguments,  but  promifed  to  liand  by  him  againft 
all  his  enemies. 

Tlie  Korcilli,  finding  they  could  prevail  neither  by 
fair  v.ords  or  menaces,  tried  what  they  could  do  by 
force  and  ill  treatment  ;  ufing  Mahomet's  followers  fo 
very  injurioufiy,  that  it  was  not  fafe  for  tbera  to  con- 
tinue at  Mecca  any  longer  :  whereupon  Mahomet  gave 
leave  to  fuch  of  them  as  had  not  friends  to  protect 
tl;cm  to  feek  for  refuge  elfewhere.  And  accordingly 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  prophet's  miffion,  16  of  them, 
four  of  ^vhom  were  women,  tied  into  Ethiopia  ;  and 
among  them  Othman  Ebn  Affan  and  his  wife  Rakiah, 
Mahomet's  daughter.  This  was  the  firft  flight  ;  but 
afterwards  feveral  others  followed  them,  retiring  one 
after  another,  to  the  number  of  83  men  and  18  wo- 
men, befides  children.  Thefe  refugees  were  kind- 
ly received  by  the  Najalhi,  or  king"  of  Ethiopia ; 
who  refufed  to  deliver  them  up  to  thofe  whom  the 
Koreilh  fcnt  to  demand  them,  and,  as  the  Arab  wri- 
ters unanimoully  atteft,  even  profei|ed  the  Mahometan 
religion. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  his  miffion,  Mahomet  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  party  ftrcngtbened  by  the  con- 
verfion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  a  man  of  great  valour  and 
merit ;  and  of  Omar  Ebn  al  Katlab,  a  perfon  highly 
^  eftecmcd,  and  once  a  violent  oppofer  of  the  prophet. 
As  perfecution  generally  advances  rather  than  obflrufls 
the  fpreading  of  a  religion,  Iflamifm  made  fo  great  a 
progrcfs  among  the  Arab  tribes,  that  the  Korcifh,  to 
fupprefs  it  effeftually  if  poffible,  in  the  feventh  year  of 
r>lahomet's  railTion,  made  a  foleran  league  or  covenant 
againft  the  Halhemites  and  the  family  of  Abd'almo- 
talleb,  engaging  themfelves  to  contraifl  no  marriages 
with  any  of  them,  and  to  have  no  communication  with 
them  ;  and,  to  give  it  the  greater  fanftion,  reduced  it 
into  writinir,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  caaba.  Upon  this 
the  tribe  became  divided  into  two  faflions ;  and  the 
family  of  Halhem  all  repaired  to  Abu  Taleb,  as  their 
head  :  except  only  Abd'al  Uzza,  furnamed  j^bu  La- 
hel;  who,  out  of  inveterate  hatred  to  his  nephew  and 
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his  do£trIr,e,  went  over  to  the  oppofite  party,  whofe  MtI-.= 
chief  was  Abu  Sofian  Ebn  Harb,  of  the  family  of  ~"~^ 
Ommeya. 

The  families  continued  thus  at  variance  for  three 
years  ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  miirion,  Mahomet 
told  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  manifeftly 
ftiowed  his  dilapprobation  of  the  league  which  the  Ko- 
reifti  had  made  againft  them,  by  lending  a  worm  to 
eat  out  every  word  of  the  inftiument  except  the  name 
of  God.  Of  this  accident  Mahomet  had  probably  fome 
private  notice  :  for  Abu  Taleb  went  immediately  to 
the  Koreilh,  and  acquainted  them  with  it ;  offering,  if 
it  proved  falfe,  to  deliver  his  nephev.'  up  to  them  ;  but 
in  cafe  it  were  true,  he  infifted  that  they  ought  to  lay 
afide  their  animolky,  and  annul  the  league  they  had 
made  againft  the  Hnlhemite--.  To  this  they  acquiefcedj 
and  going  to  iMfpcil  the  writing,  to  their  great  afto- 
njfliment  found  it  to_  be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  laid  ;  and 
the  league  was  thereupon  declared  void.  1 

In  the  fame  year  Abu  Taleb  died,  at  the  age  of 
above  foiirfcore,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  he 
died  an  infidel  :  though  ethers  fay,  that  when  he  was 
at  the  point  of  de:.'.h  he  embr:!Ccd  Mihometanifm ;  and 
produce   fome   ;  is  poetical  compoiitions 

to  confirm  tht  ir  t  a  month,  or,  as  fome 

write,  three  day,  ,.      1  of  this  great    benefac- 

tor and  patron,  rjuhj-.i.et  h.nd  the  additional  mortifi- 
cation to  lofe  his  wife  Khadijah,  v,ho  had  fo  generouf- 
ly  made  his  fortime.  l"or  which  reafon  this  year  is 
called  the  year  cf  mourning. 

On  the  death  of  thefe  two  perfons,  the  Koreifli  be- 
gan to  be  more  troublefome  than  ever  to  their  prophet, 
and  efpecially  fome  who  had  formerly  been  his  inti- 
mate frjeiids ;  infomuch  that  he  found  hirafelf  obliged 
to  feek  for  fhelter  elfewhere,  and  firft  pitched  upon 
Tayef,  about  60  mile?  eaft  from  Mecca,  for  the  place 
of  his  retreat.  Thither  therefore  he  went,  accompa- 
nied by  his  fervant  Zeid,  and  applied  himfelf  to  two 
of  the  c!;ief  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif  who  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place  ;  but  they  received  him  very  cold- 
ly. However,  he  ftaid  there  a  month  j  and  fome  of 
the  more  confiderate  and  better  fort  of  men  treated 
him  with  a  little  refpect  :  but  the  liaves  and  inferior 
people  at  length  rofe  againft  him  •,  and  bringing  him 
to  the  wall  of  the  city,  obliged  him  to  depart  and  re- 
turn to  Mecca,  where  he  put  himfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Al  Motaam  Ebn  Adi. 

This  repulfe  greatly  difcouraged  his  followers.  How- 
ever, Mahomet  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf;  but  boldly 
continued  to  preach  to  the  public  afl'emblies  at  the  pil- 
grimage, and  gained  feveral  profelytes  j  and  among 
them  fix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yathieb  of  the  Jewilli 
tribe  of  Khazraj  •,  who,  on  their  return  home,  failed 
not  to  fpeak  much  in  com.mendation  o!  their  new  re- 
ligion, and  exhorted  their  fellow  citizens  to  embrace 
the  fame. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  his  miffion  it  was  that  Mahomet 
gave  out  that  he  had  n;ade  his  night-journey  from 
Mecca  to  Jcrufalem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  (o  much 
fpoken  of  by  all  that  write  of  him.  Dr  Pridciiux 
thinks  he  invented  it,  either  to  anlwer  the  expedlations 
of  ihofc  who  demanded  iome  miiacle  as  a  proof  ot  his 
miffion  ;  or  elfe,  by  pretending  to  have  converled  with 
God,  to  eftablilh  the  authority  of  whatever  he  ftiould 
think,  fit  to  leave  bc'iind  liy  way  of  oral  tradition,  and 
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make  his  fayings  to  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  oral 
'  law  of  the  Jews.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Maho- 
met himfelf  ever  expeftcd  fo  great  a  regard  (hould  be 
paid  to  his  layings,  as  his  followers  have  fince  done  ; 
and  feeing  he  al!  along  difclaimed  any  power  of  per- 
fcrmin,^  miracles,  it  fe«ms  rather  to  have  been  a  fetch 
of  policy  to  raife  his  reputation,  by  pretending  to  have 
a:tual:y  converfed  with  God  in  heaven,  as  P.Iofes  liad 
heretofore  done  in  the  Mount,  and  to  have  received  fe- 
veral  inftitutions  immediately  from  him,  wheress  he- 
fore  he  contented  himfelf  with  perfuading  them  that 
he  had  all  by  the  miniftry  of  Gabriel. 

However,  this  ftory  feemed  fo  abfurd  and  incredible, 
that  fevtra!  of  his  followers  left  him  upon  it ;  and  had 
probably  ruined  the  whole  defign,  had  not  Abu  Beer 
\  ouched  for  his  veracity,  and  declared,  that,  if  Maho- 
riet  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  he  verily  believed  the  whole. 
Which  happy  incident  not  only  retrieved  the  prophet's 
credit,  but  increafed  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  lie  v,-as 
fecure  of  being  able  to  make  his  difciples  fwallow 
whatever  he  pleafed  to  irapofe  on  them  for  the  future. 
And  this  fiction,  notwithftanding  its  extravagance,  was 
one  of  the  raoft  artful  contrivances  Mahomet  ever  put 
in  prafticc,  and  what  chiefly  contributed  to  the  railing 
of  his  reputation  to  that  great  height  to  which  it  af- 
terwards avrlvsd. 

In  this  year,  called  by  the  MrJsometans  the  accepted 
yar,  12  men  of  Yathreb  or  Medina,  of  whom  10  were 
of  the  tribe  of  Kliazraj,  and  the  other  two  of  that  of 
Aws,  came  to  i\Tecca,  ai.d  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Mahoiret  st  Al  Akaba,  a  hiil  on  the  north  of  that  city. 
This  oath  was  called  the  womeit's  oath  ;  not  that  any 
women  were  prcfent  at  this  time,  but  becaufe  a  man 
vas  not  thereby  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
?.Iahomet  or  his  religion ;  it  being  the  fame  oath  that 
vas  afterwards  exacled  of  the  women,  the  form  of 
Tvhich  we  have  in  the  Koran,  and  is  to  this  effcft  :  viz. 
That  they  fhould  renounce  all  idolatry  5  that  th?y 
Ihould  not  Ileal,  nor  commit  fornication,  nor  kill  their 
cliildren  (as  the  Pagan  Arabs  ufed  to  do  when  they 
apprehended  they  fiiculd  not  be  able  to  maintain  them), 
nor  forge  calumnies ;  snd  that  they  fliould  obey  the 
prophet  in  all  things  that  vrcre  rep.fonable.  When  they 
had  fclemnly  engaged  to  all  this,  Mahomet  fent  one  of 
his  difciples,  named  Mafah  Elm  Omair,  home  with 
thern,  to  inftruft  them  more  fully  in  the  grounds  and 
ceremonies  of  his  new  religion. 

Mafab  being  arrived  at  Medina,  by  the  affiftance  of 
thofe  who  had  been  formerly  converted,  gained  feveral 
profelytes,  particularly  Ofaid  Ebn  Hodtira,  a  chief 
man  of  tlic  city,  and  Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Aws  ;  Mahoroetanifm  fpreading  fo  fail,  that 
tlicre  was  fcarce  a  houfe  wherein  there  were  not  fonie 
who  had  embraced  it. 

The  next  year,  being  the  1 3th  of  Mahomet's  mif- 
fion,  Mafab  returned  to  Mecca,  accompanied  by  73 
men  and  two  women  of  Medina  who  had  profeflcd  Ifla- 
mifm,  befides  fome  others  who  were  as  yet  unbelievers. 
On  their  arrival,  they  immediately  fent  to  Mahomet, 
and  offered  him  their  affiftance,  of  which  he  was  now 
in  great  need  ;  for  his  adverfaries  were  by  this  time 
grown  fo  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not  flay 
there  much  longer  without  imminent  danger.  Where- 
fore he  accepted  their  propofal,  and  met  them  one 
night,  by  appointment,  at  Al  Akaba  above  menticned, 


attended  by  Ills  uncle  Al  Abbas ;  who,  though  he  was  Mahomet. 

not  then  a  believer,  wilhed  his  nephew  well,  and  mads' ^'""^ 

a  fpcech  to  thofe  of  Medina,  wherein  he  told  them, 
that  as  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  city, 
and  feck  an  afylura  elfewhere,  and  they  had  offered 
him  their  prcteflion,  they  would  do  well  not  to  de- 
ceive him  ;  that  if  they  were  not  firmly  refolvcd  to  de- 
fend, and  not  betray  him,  they  had  better  declare  their 
minds,  and  let  him  provide  for  his  fafcty  in  fome  othe- 
manner.  Upon  their  protelling  their  fincerity,  Ms- 
hornet  fwore  to  be  faithful  to  them,  on  condition  that 
they  fliould  protefl  him  againft  all  infults  as  heartily 
as  they  would  their  own  wives  and  families.  They 
then  aiked  him  what  recompenfe  they  were  to  expeft 
if  ihcy  fliould  happen  to  be  killed  in  his  quarrel ;  he 
anfwercd,  Paradife.  Whereupon  they  pledged  their 
faith  to  him,  and  fo  returned  home  ;  after  Mahomet 
had  chofen  i  2  out  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have 
the  fame  authority  among  them  as  the  12  apcftlcs  of 
Clirilf  had  among  his  difciples. 

Hitherto  Mahomet  had  propagated  his  religion  by 
fair  means  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  cnterprifc, 
before  his  Hight  to  Medina,  muil  be  attributed  to  per- 
fuafion  only,  and  not  to  corapulfion.  For  before  this 
fecond  oath  of  fealty  or  inauguration  at  Al  Akaba,  he 
had  no  permiff.on  to  ufe  any  force  at  all  ;  and  in  fevj- 
ral  places  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pretended  were  re- 
vealed during  his  Hay  at  I\Iecca,  he  declares  his  bufi- 
nefs  was  only  to  preach  and  admonilli  ;  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  compel  any  perfon  to  embrace  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  that,  whether  people  believe  or  not,  was 
none  of  his  concern,  but  belonged  folely  unto  God. 
And  he  was  fo  far  from  allowing  his  followers  to  ufe 
force,  that  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  patiently  thofe 
injuries  which  were  offered  them  on  account  of  their 
faith  ;  and,  when  perfecuted  himfelf,  chofe  rather  to 
quit  the  place  of  his  birth  and  retire  to  Medina,  than 
to  make  any  refinance.  But  this  great  paflivenefs  and 
moderation  fecm  entirely  owing  to  his  want  of  power, 
and  the  great  fuperiority  of  his  oppofers  for  the  firit 
12  years  of  his  raifhon  ;  for  no  fooner  was  he  enabled, 
by  the  affiilance  of  thofe  of  Medina,  to  make  head 
aijainft  his  enemies,  than  he  gave  out,  that  God  had 
allowed  him  and  his  followers  to  defend  themfelves 
againfl;  the  infidels  ;  and  at  length,  as  his  forces  increaf- 
ed, he  pretended  to  have  the  divine  leave  even  to  at- 
tack them,  and  to  deflroy  idolatry,  and  fet  up  the 
true  faith  by  the  fivord  ;  finding,  by  experience,  that 
his  defigns  would  ctherwife  proceed  very  flowiy,  if 
they  were  not  utterly  overthrown  ;  and,  knowing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  innovators,  when  they  depend 
folely  on  their  own  flrength,  and  can  compel,  feldom 
run  any  riHt ;  from  whence,  fays  Machiave!,  it  fol- 
lows, that  all  the  armed  prophets  have  fucceeded,  and 
the  unarmed  ones  have  failed.  Moles,  Cyrus,  Thefeus, 
and  Romulus,  would  not  have  been  able  to  ellabliih  the 
obfervance  of  their  iniHtutions  for  any  length  of  time, 
had  they  not  been  armed.  The  firft  palfage  of  the 
Koran,  which  gave  Mahomet  the  permilTion  of  defend- 
ing himfelf  by  arms,  is  faid  to  have  been  that  in  the 
22d  chapter  ;  after  which  a  great  number  to  the  fame 
purpofe  were  revealed. 

That  Mahomet  had  a  right  to  take  up  arms  for  his 
OUT)  defence  againfl  his  unjuft    perfecators,  may  per- 
haps be  alloTved  ;  but  whether  he  ought  afterwards  to 
3  E  2  have 
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M.ihon!et.  have  made  ufe  of  tliat  means  for  the  eftabliiliing  of  his 
•~  religion,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  How  far  the 
fecular  power  may  or  ought  to  interpole  in  affairs  of 
this  nature,  mankind  are  not  agreed.  The  method  of 
converting  by  the  fivord  gives  no  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  faith  which  is  fo  propagated,  and  is  difallowed 
by  every  body  in  thofe  of  another  religion,  though  the 
fame  perfons  are  willing  to  admit  of  it  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  :  fnppofmg  that,  though  a  falfe  re- 
ligion ought  not  to  be  ellablilhed  by  authority,  yet  a 
true  one  may  :  and  accordingly  force  is  almoft  as  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  thefe  cafes  by  thofe  who  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  as  it  is  conilantly  complained  of 
bv  thofe  who  fuffer   the  violence.      It  is  certainly  one 
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no  other  than  a  human  invention,  that  it  owed  its  pro- 
grels  and  eftabli'hment  almoft  entirely  to  the  fword  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  t'le  ftrongeft  demon  It  rations  of  the  di- 
vine original  of  Chrillianity,  that  it  prevailed  againft 
all  the  force  and  power>  of  the  world  by  the  mere  dint 
of  its  own  truth,  after  having  flood  the  afiaults  of  all 
manner  of  perfecution=,  as  well  as  other  oppofitions, 
for  300  years  together,  snd  at  length  made  the  Roman 
emperors  themfelves  fubmit  thereto  ;  after  which  time, 
indeed,  this  proof  feeras  to  fail,  Chrillianity  being  then 
eftablilhed,  and  Paganifm  aboliihed,  by  public  autho- 
rity, which  has  had  great  influence  in  the  propagation 
of  the  one  and  deftruclion  of  the  other  ever  fince.  But 
to  return. 

Mahomet,  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
companions  as  well  as  his  own,  by  the  league  offenfive 
and  defenfive  which  he  had  now  concluded  with  thofe 
of  Medina,  dlrefled  them  to  repair  thither,  which  they 
accordingly  did  ■,  but  himfelf  with  Abu  Beer  and  All 
ftaid  behind,  having  not  yet  received  the  divine  per- 
milTion,  as  he  pretended,  to  leave  Mecca.  The  Korei(b 
fearing  the  confefiuence  of  this  new  alliance,  began  to 
think  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  Mahomet's 
efcape  to  Medina  ;  and  having  held  a  council  thereon, 
after  feveral  milder  expedients  had  been  rejefled,  they 
came  to  a  refolution  that  he  lliould  be  killed  ■,  and 
agreed  that  a  man  lliould  be  chofen  out  of  every  tribe 
for  the  execution  of  this  defign  ■,  and  that  each  man 
Ibould  have  a  blow  at  him  with  his  fword,  that  the 
guilt  of  his  blood  m-ight  fall  equally  on  all  the  tribes, 
to  whofe  united  power  the  Halhemites  were  much  in- 
ferior, and  therefore  durft  not  attempt  to  revenge  their 
kinfman's  death. 

This  confpiracy  was  fcarce  formed,  when,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  it  came  to  Mahomet's  knowledge  ;  and 
lie  gave  out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  had  now  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Me- 
dina. Whereupon,,  to  araufe  his  enemies,  he  direiEled 
-Vli  to  lie  down  in  his  place,  aud  wrap  himfelf  up  in 
his  green  cloak,  which  he  did  ;  and  Mahomet  efcaped 
miruculoufly,  as  they  pretend,  to  Abu  Beer's  houfe, 
unperceived  by  the  confpirators,  who  had  already  af- 
fembled  at  the  prophet's  door.  They,  in  the  mean 
time,  looking  through  the  crevice,  and  feeing  Ali, 
whom  they  took  to  be  Mahomet  himfelf,  adeep,  con- 
tinued watching  there  till  morning,  when  Ali  arofe, 
and  they  found  themfelves  deceived. 

From  Abu  Beer's  houfe  Mahomet  and  he  went  to 
a  cave  in  Mount  Thur,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Mecca, 
a.ccompanied  only  by  Amer  Ebn  Foheirah,  Abu  Beer's 


fervant,  and  Abd'allah  Ebn  Oreitah,  an  idolater  whom  Mahomet. 
they  had  hired    for  a  guide.      In  this    caie  they  l.iy  iT— ' 

hid  three  days,  to  avoid  the  fearch  of  their  enemies; 
which  they  very  narrowly  efcaped,  and  not  without 
the  aflillance  of  more  miracles  than  one  :  for  fome  fay 
that  the  Koreiib  were  ftruck  with  blindnefs,  fo  that 
they  could  not  find  the  cave  ;  others,  that  after  Ma- 
homet and  his  companions  were  got  in,  two  pigeons 
laid  their  eggs  at  the  entrance,  and  a  fpider  covered 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  her  web,  which  made 
them  look  no  farther.  Abu  Beer,  feeing  the  prophet 
in  fuch  imminent  danger,  became  very  forrowful  ; 
whereupon  M;ihoraet  comforted  him  with  thefe  worde, 
recorded  in  the  Koran,  Be  no!  grieved,  fjr  God  is  ivitn 
us.  Their  enemies  being  retired,  they  left  the  cave, 
and  fet  out  for  Medina,  by  a  by-road  •,  and  having 
fortunately,  or,  as  the  Mahometans  tell  us,  miracu- 
loufly,  efcaped  fome  who  were  fent  to  purfue  them, 
arrived  fafely  at  that  city  ;  whither  Ali  followed  them 
in  three  days,  after  he  had  fettled  fome  affairs  at 
]\Iecca. 

The  firft  thing  IVLihomet  did  after  his  arrival  at 
Medina,  was  to  build  a  temple  for  his  religious  wor- 
ilii]),  and  a  houfe  for  himfelf,  which  he  did  on  a  parcel, 
of  ground  which  had  before  ferved  to  put  camels  in, 
or,  as  others  tell  us,  for  a  burying-ground,  and  be- 
longed to  Sahal  and  Soheil  the  fons  of  Amru,  who 
were  orphans.  This  aftion  Dr  Prideaux  exclaims 
againft,  reprefenting  it  as  a  flagrant  inftance  of  in- 
jullice  ;  for  that,  fays  he,  he  violently  difpoffeffed 
thefe  poor  orphans,  the  fons  of  an  inferior  artificer 
(whom  the  author  he  quotes  calls  a  carpenter),  of  this 
ground,  and  fo  founded  the  firft  fabric  of  his  worlliip 
with  the  like  wickednefs  as  he  did  his  religio;i.  But, 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  improbability  that  Mahomet 
ftiould  aft  in  fo  impolitic  a  manner  at  his  firft  coming, 
the  Mahometan  writers  fet  this  affair  in  a  quite  differ- 
ent light  :  one  tells  us  that  he  treated  with  the  lads 
about  the  price  of  the  ground,  but  they  defired  he 
would  accept  it  as  a  prefent  :  however,  as  hiftorialis 
of  good  credit  affure  us,  he  adually  bought  it  ;  and 
the  money  was  paid  by  Abu  Beer.  Befides,  had 
Mahomet  accepted  it  as  a  prefent,  the  orphans  were 
in  circumftances  fufficient  to  have  afforded  it  :  for 
they  were  of  a  very  good  family,  of  the  tribe  of  Naj- 
jer,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  among  the  Arabs ;  and 
not  the  fons  of  a  carpenter,  as  Dr  Prideaux's  author 
writes,  who  took  the  word  Sajjir,  which  fignines  "  a 
carpenter,"  for  an  appellative^  whereas  it  is  a  proper 
name. 

Mahomet,  being  fecurely  fettled  at  Medina,  and 
able  not  only  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  infulfs  of 
h'.s  enemies,  but  to  attack  them,  began  to  fend  out 
imall  parties  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Koreifli  ;  the 
firft  party  confifting  of  no  more  than  nine  men,  who 
intercepted  and  plundered  a  caravan  belonging  to  that 
tribe,  and  in  the  action  took  two  prifoners.  But  what 
eftablilhed  his  affairs  very  much,  and  was  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  built  all  his  fucceeding  greatnefs, 
was  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Bedr,  which  was 
fought  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  fo  fa- 
mous in  the  Mahometan  biftory.  Some  reckon  no  Icfs 
than  27  expeditions  wherein  Mahomet  was  peifonally 
prefent,  in  nine  of  which  he  gave  battle,  beiides  feve- 
ral other    expeditious    in  which  he,  was   not    prefent. 

His 
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.  His  forces  he  maintained  partly  by  the  contributions 
■  of  his  followers  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  called  by 
the  nan'.e  of  zncnl  or  fl/mr,  and  the  paying  of  which  he 
very  artfully  made  one  main  article  of  his  religion  ; 
and  partly  by  orderinij  a  fifth  part  of  the  plunder  to 
be  brought  into  the  public  treafury  for  that  purpofe, 
in  %vhich  matter  he  Ukewife  pretended  to  aft  by  the 
divine  direclion. 

In  a  few  years,  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  (not- 
wilhdanding  he  fometimes  came  otf  by  the  worft")  he 
confiderably  raifed  his  credit  and  power.  In  the  iixth 
year  of  the  Heyira  he  fet  out  with  i  400  men  to  vifit 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  not  with  any  intent  of  commit- 
ting hollilitics,  but  in  a  peaceable  manner.  However, 
when  he  came  to  Al  Hodeibiya,  which  is  fnaated  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  facred  territory,  the 
Koreilh  fent  to  let  him  know  that  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  enter  Mecca,  unlefs  he  forced  his  way; 
whereupon  he  called  his  troops  about  him,  and  they 
all  took  a  folemn  oath  of  fealty  or  homage  to  him, 
and  he  refolved  to  anack  the  city  ;  but  thofe  of  Mec- 
ca lending  Arwa  Ebn  M^fun,  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Thakif,  as  their  ambaffador  to  de'.lre  peace,  a  trr.re 
was  concluded  between  them  for  ten  years,  by  which 
any  perfon  was  allowed  to  enter  into  league  either 
with  Mahomet,  or  with  the  Koreilh,  as  he  ihoueht 
fit. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  ihow  the  incon- 
ceivable veneration  and  refpeft  the  Mahometans  by  this 
time  had  for  their  prophet,  to  mention  the  account 
which  the  above-mentioned  ambalTador  gave  the  Koreilh, 
at  his  return,  of  their  behaviour.  He  faid  he  had  been 
at  the  courts  both  of  the  Roman  emperor  and  of  the 
king  of  Perfia,  and  never  faw  any  prince  fo  highly  re- 
fpeded  by  his  fubjefts  as  Mahomet  was  by  his  compa- 
nions; for,  whenever  he  made  the  ablution,  in  order 
to  fay  his  prayers,  they  ran  and  catched  the  water  that 
he  had  ufed  ;  and,  whenever  he  fpit,  they  immediately 
licked  it  up,  and  gathered  every  hair  that  fell  from  him 
with  great  fupcrftition. 

In  the  feventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet  began 
to  think  of  propagating  his  religion  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Arabia  ;  and  fent  meflfengers  to  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  with  letters  to  invite  them  to  Maho- 
metanifm.  Nor  was  this  prujeft  without  fome  fuccefs. 
Khofru  Parviz,  then  king  of  Perfia,  received  his  let- 
ter with  great  difdain,  and  tore  it  in  a  palTion,  fend- 
ing away  the  mefTcnger  very  abruptly ;  which  when 
Mahomet  heard,  he  faid  God  /Jja//  tear  /lis  kingdom. 
And  foon  after  a  mefienger  came  to  Mahomet  from 
Badhan  king  of  Yaman,  who  was  a  dependant  on  the 
Periians,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  had  received  orders 
to  fend  him  to  Khofru.  Mahomet  put  off  his  anfwer 
till  the  next  morning,  and  then  told  the  melTenger  it 
had  been  revealed  to  him  that  night  that  Khofru  was 
flain  by  his  fon  Shiruyeh  :  adding  that  he  was  well 
aflured  his  new  religion  and  empire  Ihould  rife  to  as 
great  a  height  as  that  of  Khofru  ;  and  therefore  bid 
him  advife  his  mafler  to  embrace  Mahometanifm.  The 
meflenger  being  returned,  Badhan  in  a  few  days  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Shiruyeh,  informing  him  of  his 
father's  death,  and  ordering  him  to  give  the  prophet 
no  further  dillurbance.  \\Tiereupon  Badhan  and  the 
Perfians  with  him  turned  Mahometans. 

The  emperor  Heracliu'--,  as  the  Arabian  hiftoriaiis 


afiure  us,  received  Mahomet's  letter  with  great  refpeft,  Mihomet. 
laying  it  on  his  pillow,   and  difmiffed  the  bearer  ho-         > 
nourably.     And  fome  pretend  that  he  would  have  pro- 
feifed  this  new  faith,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  loiing 
his  crown. 

Mahomet  wrote  to  the  fame  effecl  to  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  though  he  had  been  converted  before,  ac- 
cording to  the  x-Vrab  writers  ;  and  to  Mokawkas,  go- 
vernor of  Egypt,  who  gave  the  meflenger  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  fent  feveral  valuable  prcfents 
to  Mahomet,  and  among  the  reft  two  girlsj  one  of 
which,  named  Mary,  became  a  great  favourite  with 
him.  He  alfo  fent  letters  of  the  like  purport  to  fe- 
veral Arab  princes;  particularly  one  to  Al  Harcth  Ebn 
Abi  Shamar  king  of  GhaiTan,  who  returning  for  an- 
fwer that  he  would  go  to  Mahomet  himfelf,  the  pro- 
phet fiid,  May  las  kingdom ptrijh  i  another  to  Hawd- 
ha  Ebn  Ali,  king  of  Yamama,  who  was  a  Chrillian, 
and,  having  fome  time  before  profefTed  Illamifm,  had 
lately  returned  to  his  former  faith  ;  this  prince  fent 
back  a  very  rough  anfwer,  upon  which  Mahomet  curf- 
ing  him,  he  died  foon  after  :  and  a  third  to  Al  .Men- 
der Ebn  Saua,  king  of  Bahrein,  who  embraced  IMa- 
horaetanifm,  snd  all  the  Arabs  of  that  country  followed 
his  example. 

The  eighth  3/car  of  the  Hegira  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate year  to  M.ihomet.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  Kha- 
led  Ebn  al  Walid  and  Amru  Ebn  al  As,  both  excel- 
lent foldiers,  the  firfl  of  whom  afterwards  conquered 
Syria  and  other  countries,  and  the  latter  Egypt,  be- 
came profelytes  to  Mahometanifm.  And  foon  after  the 
prophet  fent  30CG  men  againft  the  Grecian  forces,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  one  of  his  ambaiTadors,  who,  be- 
ing fent  to  the  governor  of  Bofra  on  the  fame  errand 
as  thofe  who  went  to  the  above-mentioned  princes, 
was  flain  by  an  Arab,  of  the  tribe  of  Ghaffan,  at 
Muta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  B:ilka  in  Syria, 
about  three  days  journey  eaftward  from  Jerufalem, 
near  which  town  they  encountered.  The  Grecians 
being  vaftly  fuperior  in  number  (for,  including  the 
auxiliary  Arabs,  they  had  an  army  of  loo.oco  men), 
the  Mahometans  were  revulfed  in  the  firft  attack, 
and  loll  fucceflively  three  of  their  general?,  viz,  Zeid 
Ebn  Haretha  IMahomel's  freedm^n,  Jaafar  the  fon  -of 
Abu  Taleb,  and  Abdallah  Ebn  Rawaha  :  but  Khaled 
Ebn  al  Walid  fucceeding  to  the  command,  overthrew 
the  Greeks  with  a  great  llaughter,  and  brought  away 
abundance  of  rich  fpoil  ;  on  occafion  of  which  afljfqi 
Mahomet  gave  him  the  X\\\e.  oi  Heif  viin  foijuf  Allah, 
"  one  ot  the  fwords  of  God." 

In  this  year  alfo  Mahomet  took  the  city  of  Mecca, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  had  broken  the  truce  con- 
cluded on  two  years  before.  For  the  tribe  of  Beer 
who  were  confederates  with  the  Koreifli,  attacking 
thofe  of  Khozaah,  who  were  allies  of  Mahomet,  killed 
feveral  of  them,  being  funported  in  the  aftiun  by  a 
party  of  the  Korcifh  thcrafelvts.  The  confequence 
of  this  violation  vvas  foon  apprehended;  and  Abu  So- 
fian  himfcif  made  a  journey  to  Medina  on  purpofe  to 
heal  the  breach  and  renew  thetruce  :  but  in  vain  ; 
for  Mahomet,  glad  of  this  opportunity,  rtfufed  to  fee 
him  :  whereupon  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer  and  Ali;  but 
they  giving  him  no  anfwer,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Mecca  as  he  came. 

Mahomet  iaimediately   gave  orders  for  pieparations 
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.  to  be  made,  that  he  mir;ht  furprife  the  Msccans  v.hile 
■  they  were  unprovided  to  receive  him  :  in  a  little  time 
he  bejran  his  march  thither  ;  and  by  that  time  he  came 
near  the  city,  his  forces  were  increafed  to  io,goo  men. 
Thof?  of  Mecca,  being  not  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfelves  agamlt  fo  formidable  an  array,  funendered 
at  difcretion  ;  and  Abu  Sofian  favcd  his  life  by  turning 
JMahometan.  About  28  of  the  idolaters  v.'ere  killed 
by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Khaled  •,  but  this 
happened  contrar.y  to  Mahom.et's  orders,  who,  when 
he  entered  the  toun,  pardoned  all  the  Koreifh  on 
their  fiibmilTton,  except  only  fix  men  and  four  wo- 
men, who  were  more  obnoxious  than  ordinary  (fome 
of  them  having  apo^atized),  and  were  folemiily  pro- 
icribed  by  the  prophet  himfelf;  but  of  thefe  no  more 
than  three  men  and  one  woman  were  put  to  death, 
the  reft  obtaining  pardon  on  their  embracing  Maho- 
inetanifra,  and  one  of  the  women  malting  her  efcape. 

The  remainder  of  this  year  Mahomet  employed  in 
deflroying  the  idols  in  and  round  Mecca,  fending  fe- 
veral  of  his  generals  on  expeditions  for  that  purpofe, 
and  to  invite  the  Arabs  to  Idamlfm  :  wherein  it  is  no 
wonder  if  they  now  met  with  fuccefs. 

The  next  year,  being  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira,  the 
Mahometans  call  the  year  of  embnjfes  :  for  the  Arabs 
had  been  hitherto  cxpeding  the  ilTuc  of  the  war  be- 
tween Mahomet  and  the  Koreifli  :  but,  fo  foon  as  that 
tribe,  the  principal  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  ge- 
nuine defcendants  of  Iflimael,  whofe  prerogatives  >ione 
ofiered  to  difpute,  had  fubmitted,  they  were  fatisfied 
that  it  w?.s  not  in  their  power  to  oppofe  Mahomet ; 
and  therefore  began  to  come  in  to  him  in  great  num- 
bers, and  to  fend  erabafTres  to  make  their  fubmiffions 
to  him,  both  to  !\Iecca,  while  he  Raid  there,  and  alfo 
to  Medina,  whither  he  returned  this  year.  Among 
the  reft,  ftve  kings  of  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  profef- 
fed  Mahomttanifm,  and  fent  ambaffadors  to  notify  the 
fame. 

In  the  lOth  year,  Ali  was  fent  into  Yaman  to 
propagate  the  Mahometan  faith  there  •,  and,  as  it  is 
faid,  converted  the  whole  tribe  of  Hamdan  in  one 
day.  Their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province,  except  only  thole  of 
Najran,  ^vho,  being  ChrilHans,  chofe  rather  to  pay 
tribute. 

Thus  was  Mahometanifm  eftablifhed,  and  idolatry 
rooted  out,  even  in  Mahomet's  lifetime  (for  he  died 
the  next  year),  throughout  all  Arabia,  except  only 
Yamama,  where  Mofeilama,  v.ho  fet  up  alfo  for  a  pro- 
phet as  Mahomet's  competitor,  had  a  great  party,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  the  caliphate  of  Abu  Beer:  and  the 
Arabs  being  then  united  in  one  faith,  and  under  one 
prince,  found  themfelves  in  a  condition  of  making  thofe 
conquefts  which  extended  the  Mahometan  faith  over 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

Makomf.t,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  the 
Turks  •,  of  whom  the  m.oft  celebrated  is, 

Mahomet  II.  furnamed  the  Grtat,  their  feventh 
fullan.     See  Turkey. 

He  was  born  at  Adrianople  the  24th  of  March 
1430  ;  and  is  to  be  remembered  chiefly  by  us  for  tak- 
ing Conftantinoplc  in  1453,  and  thereby  driving  ma- 
.ny  learned  Greeks  into  the  weft,  which  was  a  great 
<.iu'e  of  the  reftoration  of  learning  in  Europe,  as  the 


Greek  litcratuie  was  then  introduced  here.  lie  was^  Nf:i}\Rrn 
one  of  the  greateft  men  upon  record,  with  regr.rd  to  ^^  ''-f^ 
the  qualities  necclTary  to  a  conqueror ;  for  he  con-  ''^''•'•'•' 
quered  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  hun- 
dred confiderable  cities.  He  was  very  ambitious  of 
the  title  of  Great,  and  the  Turks  gave  it  him  ;  even 
the  Clirillians  have  net  difputed  it  with  him  ;  for  he 
was  the  firft  of  the  Ottoman  emperors  whom  the  We;l- 
ern  nations  ditjnified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Se':;- 
nior  or  Great  Turk,  which  pofterity  has  preferved  to 
his  defcendants.  Italy  had  fullered  greater  calimities, 
but  ftie  had  never  felt  a  terror  equal  to  that  which  this 
fultan's  victories  imprinted.  The  inhabitants  feemed 
already  condemned  to  wear  the  turban  :  it  is  certain, 
that  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  reprefcnted  to  hlmfelf  Rome  as 
already  involved  in  the  dreadiul  fate  of  Conftanti- 
noplc ;■  and  thought  of  nothing  but  efcaping  into  Pro- 
veiice,  and  once  more  transferrir.g  the  holy  fee  to  A- 
vignon.  Accordingly,  the  news  of  Mahqmet's  death, 
which  happened  the  3d  of  May  14S1,  was  received  at 
Rome  with  the  greateft  joy  that  ever  w:is  beheld  there. 
,  Sixtus  ciufed  all  the  churches  to  be  thrown  open, 
made  the  trades  people  leave  off  their  v\'ork,  ordered  a 
feaft  of  three  days,  with  public  prayers  and  procef- 
fions,  commanded  a  difcharge  of  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  caftle  of  St  Angelo  all  that  time,  and  put  a 
flop  to  his  journey  to  Avignon. 

He  appears  to  be  the  firft  lliltan  who  was  a  lover  of 
arts  and  fciences  ;  and  even  cultivated  polite  letters. 
He  often  read  the  Hiftory  of  Auguftus,  and  the  o- 
ther  Casfars ;  and  he  perufed  thofe  of  Alexander, 
Conftantine,  and  Theodolius,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary pleafure,  becaufe  thel'e  had  reigned  in  the  fame 
country  with  himfelf.  He  ivas  fond  of  painting,  ma- 
fic, and  fculpture  ;  and  he"ap;)Ued  himfelf  to  the  fludy 
of  agriculture.  He  was  much  addifted  to,  aftrology  ; 
and  ufed  to  encourage  his  troops  by  giving  out,  that 
the  motion  and  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pro- 
mifed  him  the  empire  of  the  world.  Contrary  to  the 
genius  of  his  country,  he  delighted  fj  much  in  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  that  he  not  only 
fpoke  the  Arabian,  to  which  the  Tuikiih  law-s,  and 
the  religion  of  their  legiilator  Mahomet,  are  appropri- 
ated, but  alfo  the  Perfian,  the  Greek,  and  the  French, 
that  is,  the  corrupted  Italian.  Landin,  a  knight  of 
Rliodes,  colleSed  feveral  letters  which  this  fultan 
wrote  in  the  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Turkifti  languages, 
and  tranftated  them  into  Latin.  Where  the  originals 
are,  nobody  knows  ;  but  the  tranflation  has  been  pub- 
liftied  feveral  times  j  as  at  Lyons  15^0,  in  4to  ;  at 
Bafil  1554,  1  2mo  ;  in  a  coUeflion  publilhed  by  Opo- 
rluus,  at  Marpurg  1604,  in  8vo  ;  and  at  Leipfic  J  690, 
in  i2mo.  Melchior  Junius,  profeffor  of  eloquence  at 
Strafliurg,  publiftied  at  Montbeliard,  1595,  a  collec- 
tion of  letters,  in  which  there  are  tb.ree  written  by 
Mahomet  II.  to  Scanderbeg.  One  cannot  difcover 
the  leaft  air  of  Turkifti  ferocity  in  thefe  letters  :  they 
are  written  in  as  civil  terms,  and  as  obliging  a  man- 
ner, as  the  moft  polite  prince  in  Chriftendom  could 
have  written. 

MAHOMETANISM,  or  Mahometism,  the  fy- 
ftem  of  religion  broached  by  M.ihomet,  and  ftill  ad- 
hered to  by  his  followers.  Sec  Mahomet,  and  Al- 
coran. 
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Maliometanifm  is  profejed  by  the  Turks,  Perfians, 
and  feveral  nations  among  the  A*VIca:HS,  and  many 
'  among  the  EaJl  Indians. 

The  Mahometans  divide  their  religion  ir,to  two  ge- 
neral parts,  faith  and  praiflice  :  of  vvhicli  the  firit  is 
divided  into  fix  dirtinft  branches :  Bcliuf  in  God,  in 
his  angels,  in  his  fcr;ptures,  m  his  prophets,  in  the 
refurrcdion  and  final  judgement,  and  in  God's  nbToIute 
decree?.  The  points  relating  to  praflice  are,  prayer, 
with  wadiii'.;;?,  &c.  alms,  falling,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  circumcifion. 

.  I.  Of  the  Mahometan  Failh.']  i .  That  both  Maho- 
met, and  thofe  a  .long  Ms  followers  who  are  reckoned 
orthodox,  had  and  continue  to  have  juil  and  true  no- 
tions of  God  and  his  attributes,  appears  fo  plain  from 
the  Koran  itfelf,  and  all  the  Mahometan  divines,  th:it 
it  would  be  lofs  of  time  to  refute  thofe  who  fuppofe 
the  God  of  Mahoraet  to  be  different  from  the  true 
God,  and  only  a  fiftitious  deity  or  idol  of  his  own 
creation. 

2.  The  e.viilence  of  angels,  and  their  purity,  are 
abfoliitely  required  to  be  believed  in  the  Koran  ;  and 
he  is  reckoned  an  infidel  who  denies  there  are  fuch 
beings,  or  hates  any  of  them,  or  afisrts  any  diPiinflion 
of  fexes  among  them.  They  believe  them  to  have  pure 
and  fubtle  bcdies,  created  of  fire  ;  that  they  neither 
eat  not  drink,  nor  propagate  their  fpccies  ;  that  they 
have  various  forms  and  offices,  fome  adoring  God  in 
different  poltuies,  others  finging  praifes  to  him,  or 
interceding  for  mankind.  They  hold,  that  fome  of 
them  are  employed  in  writing  down  the  aftions  of 
men  ;  others  in  carrying  the  throne  of  God,  and  other 
fervices. 

The  four  angeh,  whom  they  look  on  as  more  emi- 
nently in  God's  favour,  and  often  mention  on  account 
of  the  offices  afligned  them,  are,  Gabriel,  to  whoni 
they  give  feveral  titles,  particularly  thole  of  the  ho/y 
fbirit,  and  the  anj^el  of  revelations,  fuppofing  him  to 
be  honoured  by  God  with  a  greater  confidence  than 
any  other,  and  to  be  employed  in  writing  down  the 
divine  decrees  ;  Michael,  the  friend  and  proteftor  of 
the  Jews  ;  Azrael,  the  an^el  of  death,  who  feparates 
men's  fouls  from  their  bodies  ;  and  Ifralil,  whofe  office 
it  will  be  to  found  the  trumpet  at  the  refurreftion. 
The  ]\Iahometans  alfo  believe,  that  two  guardian  ■.'.n- 
gels  attend  on  every  man,  to  obferve  and  write  down 
his  aflion';,  being  changed  every  day,  and  therefore 
czWed  a  I  Mocihlhat,  or  "the  angels  who  continually 
iacceed  one  another." 

The  devil,  whom  Mahomet  names  Eblis,  from  his 
tirffiair,  was  once  one  of  thofe  angels  who  are  ncareft 
to  God's  prefence,  called  A'za'zU ;  and  fell,  according 
to  the  doflrine  of  the  Koran,  for  refufing  to  pay  ho- 
mage tQ  Adam  at  the  command  of  God. 

Befides  angels  and  devils,  the  Mahometans  are 
taught  by  the  Koran  to  believe  an  intermediate  order 
of  creatures,  which  they  call  jin  or  genii,  created  alfo 
of  fire,  but  of  a  grofler  fabric  than  angels,  fince  they 
eat  ?T>d  drink,  and  propagate  their  fpicics,  and  are 
fubjeft  to  death.  Some  of  thefe  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
good  and  others  bad,  and  capable  of  future  falvation 
or  damnation,  as.  men  are  ;  whence  Mahomet  pre- 
tended to  be  fent  for  the  converfion  of  genii  as  well 
as  men. 

3.  As  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Mahometans  are  taugh.t 
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by  the  Koran,  thr.t  God,  in  divers  a  -es  of  the  world,  M.:!)cme- 
fave  revelations  of  liis  will  in  writing  to  feveral  pro-  ''^'''•'"'' 
phcts,  the  whole  and  every  one  of  which  it  is  -At'io-  *' 
lutely  neceiTary  for  a  good  Mollem  to  believe.  'I'hc 
number  of  thefe  facred  books  was,  according  to  them, 
IC4.  Of  which  10  were  given  to  Adam,  50  to  Setli, 
30  to  Edris  or  Enoch,  10  to  Abraham  ;  and  the  other 
four,  being  the  Pentateuch,  the  Plalnis,  the  Gofptl, 
and  the  Koran,  -were  fuccclfivtly  d.'livcrcd  to  Mofes, 
David,  Jeliis,  and  Mahomet ;  which  laft  being  the 
feal  of  the  prophets,  thofe  revelations  are  now  clofcfl, 
and  no  more  are  to  be  expeded.  All  thefe  divine 
books,  except  the  four  lall,  they  agree  to  be  now  en- 
tirely loft,  and  their  contents  unknown  ;  though  the 
Sabians  have  feveral  books  which  they  attribute  to 
ferae  of  the  antediluvian  prophets.  And  of  thofe  four, 
the  Pentateuch,  Pfilms,  and  Golpel,  they  fay,  have 
undergone  fo  many  alterations  and  corruptions,  that, 
though  there  may  poflibly  be  fome  part  of  the  true 
woid  of  God  therein,  yet  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  prcfent  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  .lews  and  Chri- 
flians.  'ihc  Mahometans  have  alfo  a  gqfpel  in  Arabic, 
attributed  to  St  Barnabas;  wherein  the  hiftory  of 
Jefus  Chrill  is  related  in  a  manner  very  diiForcut  front 
xvhat  we  find  in  the  true  gofpels,  and  correfpondcnt  tj 
thofe  traditions  which  Mahomet  has  followed  in  his 
Koran.  Of  this  gofpel  the  Morifcoes  in  Africa  have 
a  tranflation  in  Spanilii ;  and  there  is,  in  the  library 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  manufcript  of  fome  r^T- 
tiquity,  containing  an  Italian  tranllation  of  the  fame 
gofpel  ;  made,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  for  the  ufe  of  re- 
negades. 'I'his  book  appears  to  be  no  original  forgery 
of  the  Mahometans ;  though  they  have,  no  doubt,  in- 
terpolated and  altered  it  fince,  the  better  to  ferve  their 
purpofe  ;  and  in  particular,  inftead  of  the  Paraclttc, 
or  Con:f(jrtcr,  they  have  in  this  apocryphal  gofpel  in- 
ferted  the  word  Pcric/yte,  that  is,  the  "  famous,"  or 
"  illudrious  ;"  by  which  they  pretend  their  prophet 
was  foretold  by  name,  that  being  the  figniiication  of 
MfJsaninied  in  Arabic  :  and  this  they  fay  to  juftify 
that  paiTage  of  the  Koran,  where  Jefus  Chrill  is  for- 
mally alTerted  to  have  foretold  his  coming,  under  his 
other  name  of  Ahmed,  which  is  derived  from  the  fame 
root  as  Mohammed,  and  of  the  fame  import.  Frc.m 
thefe,  or  fome  other  forgeries  of  the  fame  ftamp,  it 
is  that  the  Mahometans  quote  feveral  paflages,  of 
which  there  are  not  the  lead  foolfteps  in  the  New 
Tellament. 

4.  The  number  of  the  prophets,  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  fent  by  God  into  the  world 
amounts  to  no  lefs  than  224,000,  according  to  one 
Mahometan  tradition ;  or  to  1 24,000,  according  to 
another;  among  whom  313  were.apoltles,  fent  wih 
fpecial  commirtions  to  reclaim  mankind  from  infidelity 
and  fuperltition  ;  and  fix  of  them  brought  new  laws 
or  difpenfutions,  which  fuccellively  abrogated  the  pre- 
ceding ;  thefe  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moles, 
Jefus,  and  Mahomet.  All  the  prophets  in  gcncial, 
the  Mahometans  believe  to  have  been  free  from  great 
fins  and  errors  of  confcquence,  and  profcflbrs  of  one 
and  the  fame  Religion,  that  is,  Iflam,  notwithfianding 
the  different  laws  and  inftitutions  which  they  ob- 
ferved.  They  allow  of  degrees  among  them,  and  h^ld 
fome  of  them  to  be  more  excellent  and  honcurablc 
than  others.     The  firft  phce  they  give  to  the  rcvealt  rs 
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iliers  of  new  dlfpeiifations,  and  the  next  to  the      ed  to  it.     For  lie  taught,  that  a  man's  body  was  entii 


In  this  great  number  of  prophets,  they  not  only 
reckon  divers  patriarchs  and  perfons  named  in  fcrip- 
ture,  but  not  recorded  to  have  been  prophets,  (where- 
in the  Jewilh  and  Chriftian  writers  have  fometimes  led 
the  way),  as  Adam,  Seth,  Lot,  Iflimael,  Nun,  Joftiua, 
ike.  and  introduce  fome  of  them  under  different  names, 
as  Enoch,  Heber,  and  Jelliro,  who  are  called,  in  the 
Koran,  FJris,  Htuf,  and  Slioaib :  but  feveral  others 
whofe  very  names  do  not  appear  in  Scripture  (thouffh 
they  endeavour  to  find  fonie  perfons  there  to  fix  them 
on),  as  Saleh,  Khedr,  Dhu'lkefl,  &;c. 

5.  The  belief  of  a  general  refurreflion  and  a  future 
judgement. 

\Vhen  a  corpfe  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  fay  he  is 
received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of  the 
coming  of  the  two  examiners  ;  who  are  t-\vo  black  livid 
angels,  of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  Mo>,ker  and 
Nakii:  Thefe  order  the  dead  perfon  to  fit  upright  ;  and 
examine  him  concerning  his  faith,  as  to  the  unity  of 
God,  and  tlie  mifiion  of  Mahomet  :  if  he  anfiver  right- 
ly, they  fuffer  the  body  to  reft  in  peace,  and  it  is  re- 
freflied  by  the  air  of  paradife  j  but,  if  not,  they  beat 
him  on  the  temples  with  iron  maces,  till  he  roars  out 
for  anguilh  fo  loud,  that  he  is  heard  by  all  from  ea!l  to 
weft,  except  men  and  genii.  They  then  prefs  the 
earth  on  the  corpfe,  which  is  gnawed  and  ftimg  till 
the  refurveflion  by  99  dragons,  with  feven  heads 
each  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  their  fins  will  become  venom- 
ous beads,  the  grievous  ones  flinging  like  dragons, 
the  fmaller  like  fcorpions,  and  the  others  like  ferpents  ; 
circuniflances  which  fome  underftand  in  a  figurative 
fenfe. 

As  to  the  foul,  they  hold,  that,  when  it  is  feparated 
from  the  body  by  the  angel  of  death,  who  performs  his 
office  with  cafe  and  gentlenefs  towards  the  good,  and 
with  violence  towards  the  wicked,  it  enters  into  that 
which  they  call  a/  her%aih,  or  the  interval  betwe(  n 
death  and  the  refurreflion.  If  tlie  departed  perfon 
^vas  a  believer,  they  fay  two  angels  meet  it,  who  con- 
vey it  to  heaven,  that  its  place  there  may  be  affigned, 
according  to  its  merit  and  degree.  For  they  diilin- 
guilh  the  fouls  of  the  faithful  into  three  claffes  :  The 
firfl  of  prophets,  whofe  fouls  are  admitted  into  para- 
dife immediately  ;  tlie  fecond  of  martyrs,  whofe  fpirits, 
according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  reft  in  the  crops 
of  green  birds,  which  eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the 
rivers  of  paradife  ;  and  the  third  of  other  believers,  con- 
cerning the  ftate  of  whofe  fouls  before  the  refurreftion 
there  are  various  opinions. 

1  hough  fome  among  the  Mahometans  have  thought 
that  the  refurreclion  will  be  merely  Ipiritual,  and  no 
more  than  the  returning  of  the  foul  to  the  place 
whence  it  firft  came  (an  opinion  defended  by  Ebn  Si- 
na,  and  called  by  fome  the  cfiinion  of  the  philnfofihers^  ; 
and  others,  who  allow  man  to  confift  of  body  only, 
that  it  will  be  merely  corporeal ;  the  received  opinion 
is,  that  both  body  and  foul  will  be  railed  :  and  their 
doflors  argue  flrenuoully  for  the  poffibility  of  the  re- 
furreflion  of  the  body,  and  difpute  with  great  fubtility 
concerning  the  manner  of  it.  But  Mahomet  has  taken 
care  to  preferve  one  part  of  the  body,  whatever  be- 
^3mes  of  the  rell,  to  ferve  for  a  baCs  of  the  future  edi- 
fice, or  rather  a  leaven  for  the  mafs  which  is  to  be  join- 


ly  confumed  by  the  earth,  except  only  the  bone  called 
a!  ajb,  ^vhich  we  name  the  os  cocci/gis,  or  rumpbone  ; 
and  that,  as  it  was  the  firil  formed  in  the  human  body, 
it  will  alfo  remain  uncorrupted  till  the  laft  day,  as  a 
feed  from  whence  the  whole  is  to  be  renewed  ;  and  this, 
he  faid,  would  be  effcfled  by  a  forty  years  rain,  which 
God  lliould  fend,  and  which  would  cover  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  1  2  cubits,  and  caufe  the  bodies  to  fprout 
forth  like  plants.  Herein,  alfo,  is  Mahomet  beholden 
to  the  Jews  ;  who  fay  the  fame  things  of  the  bone  Luz, 
excepting  that  what  he  attributes  to  a  great  rain,  will 
be  effefted,  according  to  them,  by  a  dew  impregnat- 
ing the  duft  of  the  earth. 

The  time  of  the  refurreflion  the  Mahometans  allow 
to  be  a  perfeft  fecret  to  all  but  God  alone  ;  the  angel 
Gabriel  himfelf  acknowledging  his  ignorance  in  this 
point,  when  Mahomet  afked  him  about  it.  How- 
ever, they  fay,  the  approach  of  that  day  may  be 
known  from  certain  figns  which  are  to  precede  it. 
Thefe  figns  they  diftinguilh  into  two  forts,  the  leffer 
and  the  greater. 

The  lefier  figns  are,  I.  The  decay  of  faith  among 
men.  2.  The  advancing  of  the  meaneft  perfons  to 
eminent  dignity.  3.  That  a  maid  fervant  fhall  become 
the  mother  of  her  miftrefs  (or  matter)  ;  by  which  is 
meant,  either  that  towards  the  end  of  the  world  men 
fiiall  be  much  given  to  fenfuality,  or  that  the  Maho- 
metans ihall  then  take  many  captives.  4.  Tumults 
and  feditions.  5.  A  war  with  the  Turks.  6.  Great 
dilfrefs  in  the  world,  fo  that  a  man,  when  he  pafles  by 
another's  grave,  fliall  fay.  Would  to  God  I  were  ir! 
his  place  !  7.  That  the  provinces  of  Irac  and  Syria 
fiiall  refufe  to  pay  thrir  tribute.  And,  8.  That  the 
buildings  of  Medina  (hall  reach  to  Ahab,  or  Yahab. 

The  greater  figns  are,  I.  The  fun's  rifing  in  the 
weft;  v\hich  fome  have  imagined  it  originally  did. 
2.  The  appearance  of  the  beaft,  which  fliall  rife  out  of 
the  earth,  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  Mount  Safa, 
or  in  the  territory  of 'J'ayef,  or  fome  other  place.  This 
beaft,  they  fay,  is  to  be  60  cubits  high ;  though 
others,  not  fatisfitd  with  fo  fmall  a  fize,  will  have  her 
reach  to  the  clouds  and  to  heaven,  when  her  head  only 
is  out  ;  and  that  Ihe  will  appear  for  three  days,  but 
fhow  only  a  third  part  of  her  bcdy.  They  del'cribe 
this  monfter,  as  to  her  form,  to  be  a  compound  of 
various  fpecies  ;  having  the  head  of  a  bull,  the  eyes  of 
a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  elephant,  the  horns  of  a  ftag, 
the  neck  of  an  oftrich,  the  breaft  of  a  lion,  the  colour 
of  a  tiger,  the  back  of  a  cat,  the  tail  of  a  ram,  the 
legs  of  a  camel,  and  the  voice  of  an  afs.  Som.e  fay 
this  beaft  is  to  appear  three  times  in  feveral  places, 
and  that  flie  will  bring  with  her  the  rod  of  Mofes  and 
the  feal  of  Solomon  ;  and,  being  fo  fuift  that  none 
can  overtake  or  elcape  her,  will  with  the  firll  ftrike  all 
the  believers  on  the  face,  and  mark  them  with  the 
word  niumen,  i.  e.  believer ;  and  with  the  latter  will 
mark  the  unbelievers  on  the  face  llkewife,  with  the 
word  Cofcr,  i.  e.  infidel,  that  every  perfon  may  be 
known  for  what  he  really  is.  They  add,  that  the  fame 
beaft  is  to  dcmonftrate  the  vanity  of  all  religions  ex- 
cept Iflnm,  and  to  fpeak  Arabic.  All  this  flulTfcems 
to  lie  the  refult  of  a  confufid  idea  of  the  beaft  in  the 
Revelation.  3.  War  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  t,iking 
Con.'laniinople  bv  7c. ceo  of  the  nofterity  of  Ilr.ac,  uho 
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n.all  net  Win  that  city  by  force  of  arms,  but  the  walls 
ihall  fall  down  ivhile  they  cry  out,  T/iere  is  no  God  hut 
God,  God  is  mqjl  great  I  As  they  are  dividiug  the  fpoil, 
news  will  come  to  them  of  the  appearance  of  Aiiti- 
chrift ;  whereupon  they  lliall  leave  all,  and  return 
back.  4.  The  coming  of  Antichrill,  whom  the  Ma- 
hometans call  Miiftb  al  Daj/al,  i.  e.  the  falfe  ar  lying 
Chriii,  and  fmiply  al Dajjal,  He  is  to  be  one-eyed, 
and  marked  on  the  forehead  with  the  letters  C.  F.  R. 
fignifying  Cnfer,  or  infidel.  They  fay  that  the  Jews 
give  him  the  name  of  Meffiah  Ben  Da^'id ;  and  pretend 
he  is  to  come  in  the  lull  days,  and  to  be  lord  both  of 
land  and  fea,  and  that  he  will  reftore  the  kingdom  to 
them.  5.  The  defcent  of  Jefus  on  earth.  They  pre- 
tend that  he  is  to  defcend  near  the  white  tower  to  the 
eaft  of  Damafcus,  when  the  people  are  returned  from 
the  taking  of  Conlfantinople  :  that  he  is  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  religion,  marry  a  wife,  get  children, 
kill  Antichrill  ;  and  at  length  die  after  40  years,  or, 
according  to  others,  24  years  continuance  on  earth. 
Under  him,  they  fay,  there  will  be  great  fecurity 
and  plenty  in  the  world,  all  hatred  and  malice  being 
laid  afide  ;  when  lions  and  camels,  bears  and  (heep, 
(hall  live  in  peace,  and  a  child  Ihall  play  with  ferpents 
unhurt.  6.  War  with  the  Jeivs ;  of  whom  the  Ma- 
hometans are  to  make  a  prodigious  flaughter,  the 
very  trees  and  llones  difcovering  iuch  of  them  as  hide 
themfelves,  except  only  the  tree  called  gharkad,  which 
is  the  .tree  of  the  Jews.  7.  The  irruption  of  Gog  and 
Rlagog,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  eaft,  7ajtij  and 
Alajiij ;  of  whom  many  things  are  related  in  the  Koran 
and  the  traditions  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  barbarians, 
they  tell  us,  having  paifed  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  which 
the  vanguard  of  their  vaft  army  will  drink  dry,  will 
come  to  Jerufakm,  and  there  greatly  diftrefs  Jefus  and 
his  companions ;  till,  at  his  requeft,  God  will  deftroy 
them,  and  fill  the  earth  with  their  carcafes,  which, 
after  fome  time,  God  will  fend  birds  to  carry  away,  at 
the  prayers  of  Jefus  and  his  followers.  Their  bows, 
arrows,  and  quivers,  the  Rlollems  will  burn  for  feven 
years  together  •,  and  at  lall,  God  will  fend  a  rain  to 
cleanfe  the  earth  and  to  make  it  fertile.  8.  A  fnioke 
ivhich  lliall  fill  the  v.hole  earth.  9.  An  eclipfe  of  the 
moon.  Mahomet  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  there 
would  be  three  ecliples  before  the  lali  hour  ;  one  to  be 
feen  in  the  eaft,  another  in  the  weft,  and  the  third  in 
Arabia.  10.  The  returning  of  the  Arabs  to  the  wor- 
fiiip  of  Allat  and  Al  Uzza,  and  the  reft  of  their  an- 
cient  idols,  after  the  deceafe  of  every  one  in  whofe 
heart  there  was  faith  equal  to  a  grain  of  muftard  feed, 
none  but  the  very  worft  of  men  being  left  alive.  For 
God,  they  fay,  will  fend  a  cold  odoriferous  wind,  blow- 
ing from  Syria  Damafcena,  which  (hall  (weep  away  the 
(ouls  of  all  the  faithful,  and  the  Koran  itfelF,  fo  that 
men  will  remain  in  the  groffeft  ignorance  for  too  years. 
II.  The  difcovery  of  a  vail  heap  of  gold  and  filver  by 
the  retreating  of  the  Euphrates,  which  v.ill  be  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  many.  I  2.  The  demolition  of  the  Caaba, 
or  temple  of  Mecca,  by  the  Ethiopians.  13.  The 
(peaking  of  beafts  and  inanimate  things.  14.  The 
breaking  out  of  fire  in  the  province  of  Hejaz  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  Yaman.  15.  The  appearance  of 
a  man  of  the  defcendants  of  Kahtan,  who  Ihall  drive 
men  before  him  .\ith  his  ftaff  1 6.  The  coming  of  the 
Tvlohdi,  or  direftor  ;  concerning  whom  Mahomet  pro- 
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phefied,  that  the  world  (liould  not  have  an  end  till  one  ^!a!lome 
of  his  own  family  (liould  govern  the  Arabians,  whole  ""''™- 
name  (hould  be  the  fame  with  his  own  name,  and 
whofe  father's  name  (hould  alfo  be  the  fame  with  his 
father's  name  ;  and  who  fliould  fill  the  earth  with 
rightcoufnefs.  This  perlbn  the  Shiites  believe  to  be 
now  alive,  and  concealed  in  fome  fecret  place  till  the 
time  of  his  manifeftation ;  for  they  fuppofe  him  no  other 
than  the  lall  of  the  1  2  imams,  named  Miiliom  t  A- 
hu^Hafem,  as  their  prophet  was  ;  and  the  fon  of  Haffaii 
al  Aikeri,  the  nth  of  that  fucccllion.  He  was  born 
at  Sermanrai,  in  the  2?5th  year  of  the  Hegira.  From 
this  tradition,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  an  opinion  pretty 
current  among  the  Chriftians  took  its  rife,  that  the 
Mahometans  are  in  expedation  of  their  prophet's  re- 
turn. 17.  A  wind  which  (liall  fweep  away  the  fouls  of 
all  who  have  but  a  grain  of  faiih  in  their  hearts,  as  has 
been  mentioned  under  the  tenth  fign. 

Thefe  are  the  greater  figns,  which,  according  to 
their  doftrine,  are  to  precede  the  refurreclion,  but  ftill 
leave  the  hour  of  it  uncertain  :  for  the  i.nmediate  fign 
of  its  being  come  will  be  the  firft  blaft  of  the  trumpet, 
which  they  believe  will  be  founded  three  times.  The 
fiill  they  call  the  hlqj}  of  conjlernalion ;  at  the  hearing 
of  which  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  (hall  be 
(truck  with  terror,  except  thofe  whom  God  (hall  pleafe 
to  exempt  from  it.  I'he  elfecls  attributed  to  this  firft: 
found  of  the  trumpet  are  very  wonderful  :  for  they  fay 
the  earth  will  be  Ihaken,  and  not  only  all  buildings, 
but  the  very  mountains  levelled  ;  that  the  heavens  (hall 
melt,  the  fun  be  darkened,  the  ftars  fall,  on  the  death 
of  the  angels,  who,  as  fome  imagine,  hold  them  fu- 
fpended  between  heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  fea  ftiall  be 
troubled  and  dried  up,  or,  according  to  others,  turned 
into  flames,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  being  thrown  in- 
to it  :  the  Koran,  to  exprefs  the  grea-nefs  of  the  ter- 
ror of  that  day,  adds,  that  women  who  give  fuck  (hall 
abandon  the  care  of  their  infants,  and  even  the  ftie  ca- 
mels which  have  gone  10  months  with  young  (a  moft 
valuable  part  of  the  fubllance  of  that  nation)  (hall  be 
utterly  neglefted.  A  farther  effeft  of  this  blaft  will  be 
that  concourfe  of  beafts  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  though 
fome  doubt  whether  it  be  to  precede  the  refurreftion  or 
not.  They  who  fuppofe  it  will  precede,  think  that  all 
kinds  of  animals,  forgetting  their  refpedive  natural 
fiercenefs  and  timidity,  will  run  together  into  one  place, 
being  terrified  by  the  found  of  the  trumpet  and  the  fuJ- 
den  lliock  of  nature. 

The  Mahometans  believe  that  this  firft  blaft  nill  be 
followed  by  a  fecond,  which  they  call  the  blaj  oj  txina- 
nilion  ;  by  which  all  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  earth 
(liall  die  or  be  annihilated,  except  thofe  which  God 
fliall  pleafe  to  exempt  from  the  common  fate  ;  and  this, 
they  fay,  (hall  happen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nay 
in  an  inftant ;  nothing  furviving  except  God  alone, 
with  paradife  and  hell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  t(vo 
places,  and  the  throne  of  glory.  The  laft  who  fliaU 
die  will  be  the  angel  of  death. 

Forty  years  after  this  will  be  heard  the  hlq/l  of  re- 
furreSlion,  when  the  trumpet  (hall  be  founded  the  third 
time  by  Ifrafil,  who,  together  with  Gabriel  and  Mi- 
chael, will  be  previoudy  reftored  to  life,  and,  ftanding 
on  the  rock  of  the  temple  of  Jeruftlem,  (hall,  at  God's 
command,  call  together  all  the  dry  and  rotten  bones, 
and  other  difperfed  parts  of  the  bodies,  and  the  very 
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MaJiome-  hairs   to  judgement.     This  angel  having,  by  the  divi.ie 
t:jiifm.     oid;r,  fet  the  trumpet  to  his   mouth,   and  called  toge- 
'        "  ther   all   the  fouls   from  all  parts,  will  throw  them  into 

his  trumpet,  from  whence,  on  his  giving  the  lull  found, 
at  the  ccmmard  of  God,  they  will  fly  forth  like  bees, 
and  fill  the  whole  fpace  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
then  repair  to  their  refpcclive  bodies,  which  the  open- 
ing earth  will  fuffer  to  arife  ;  and  the  firft  who  (hall 
fo  arife,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  will  be 
himfclf.  For  this  birth  the  earth  will  be  prepared  by 
the  rain  above  mentioned,  which  is  to  fall  continually 
for  40  years,  and  will  referable  the  feed  of  a  man,  and 
be  fupplied  from  the  water  under  the  throne  of  God, 
which  is  called  /iving  ivaler  ;  by  the  efficacy  and  vir- 
tue of  which  the  dead  bodies  (hall  fpring  forth  from 
their  graves  as  they  did  in  their  mother's  womb,  or 
as  corn  fprouts  forth  by  common  rain,  till  they  become 
perr'eft  ;  after  which  breath  will  be  breathed  into  them, 
and  they  will  lleep  in  their  fepulchres  till  they  are  railed 
to  life  at  the  laft  trumpet. 

■  When  thofe  who  have  rifen  fliall  have  waited  the  li- 
mited time,  the  Mahometans  believe  God  will  at  length 
appear  to  jud,;e  them  ;  Mahomet  undertaking  the  of- 
fice of  interccilbr,  after  it  (liall  h;.ve  been  declined  by 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  .Tefu«,  who  (liall  beg  de- 
liverance only  for  their  own  fouls.  They  fay,  that  on 
this  f  ;lemn  occalion  God  will  come  in  the  clouds  fur- 
rounded  by  angels,  and  will  produce  the  books  where- 
in the  aflions  of  every  perfon  are  recorded  by  their 
guardian  angels,  and  will  command  the  prophets  to 
bear  witnefs  agaiiift  th.ofe  to  whom  they  have  been  re- 
fpeflively  fent.  Then  every  one  will  be  examined  con- 
cerning all  his  words  and  aftions  uttered  and  done  by 
hirn  in  this  life  ;  not  as  if  God  needed  any  information 
in  thefe  refpecls,  but  to  oblige  the  perfon  to  make  pu- 
blic confeflion  and  acknowledgment  of  God's  judice. 
The  particulars,  of  which  they  ihall  give  an  account, 
as  Mahomet  himfelf  enumerated  them,  are,  of  their 
time,  how  they  fpent  it  ;  of  their  wealth,  by  what 
means  they  acquired  it,  and  how  they  employed  it  ;  of 
their  bodies,  wherein  they  exercifed  them  ;  of  their 
knowledge  and  learning,  what  ufe  they  made  of  them. 
To  the  quefli-jns  we  have  mentioned  each  perfon  (hall 
anfwer,  and  make  his  defence  in  the  bell  manner  he 
can,  endeavouring  to  txcufe  himfelf  by  calling  the 
blarae  of  his  evil  deeds  on  others  ;  fo  that  a  difpute 
fhall  arife  even  between  the  foul  and  the  body,  to  which 
of  them  their  guilt  ou'^lit  to  be  imputed  :  The  foul  fay- 
ing, 0  Lord,  mij  hofhj  I  received  from  thee  ;  for  thou 
crenletlfl  me  witfiout  a  hand  to  lay  hold  with,  afoot  to 
■walk  wilh,  an   eye  to  fee  with,  or  an  undcrfanding  to 
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hcnd  with,  till  I  came  and  entered  into  this 


therefore  putiifh  it  eternally,  but  deliver  me.  The  body, 
on  the  other  fide,  will  make  this  apology  :  0  Lord, 
thou  createdfl  me  like  a  flock  of  wood,  havit.g  neither 
hand  that  I  could  lay  hold  with,  nor  foot  that  I  could 
walk  with,  till  this  foul,  like  a  ray  nf  light,  entered  into 
me,  and  my  tongue  began  tofpeak,  my  eye  to  fee,  and  mif 
foot  to  wn'k  ;  therefore  punilh  it  eternally,  hut  deliver 
me.  But  God  will  propound  to  them  the  following 
parable  of  the  blin;l  man  and  the  lame  man,  which,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  difpute,  was  borrowed  by  the 
Mahometans  from  the  Jews.  A  certain  king,  having 
a  p'cafant  garden,  in  which  were  ripe  fruits,  fet  two 
perfons  to  keep  it,  one  of  whom  was  blind,  and  the 
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other  lame  ;  the  former  not  beir.g  able  to  fee  the  fruit,  Maliome- 
nor  the  latter  to  gather  it:  the  lame  m?.n,  however,  tanifm. 
feeing  the  fr.vt,  perluaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him  ' 
upon  his  (boulders,  and  by  that  means  he  ealily  gather- 
ed the  fruit,  which  they  divided  between  them.  The 
lord  of  the  garden  coming  forae  time  ai'ter,  and  inquir- 
ing after  his  fruit,  each  began  to  excufe  himfelf :  the 
blind  man  fuid  he  had  no  eyes  to  fee  with;  and  thft 
lame  man,  that  he  had  no  feet  to  approach  the  trees. 
But  the  king,  ordering  the  lame  man  to  be  fet  on  the 
blind,  pafled  fentencc  on  and  punilhed  them  both. 
And  in  the  fame  manner  will  God  deal  with  the  body 
and  the  foul.  As  thefe  apologies  will  not  avail  c.i  that 
day,  fo  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  one  to  deny  his  evil 
ailions ;  fince  men  and  angels,  and  his  own  members, 
nay,  the  very  earth  itfelf,  will  be  ready  to  bear  witnefs 
againlt  him. 

At  this  examination,  they  alfo  believe,  that  each  per- 
fon will  have  the  book  wherein  all  the  aiElions  of  his 
life  are  written  delivered  to  him  :  which  books  the  righ. 
teous  will  receive  into  their  right  hand,  and  read  with 
great  pkafure  and  fatisfadlion  -,  but  the  ungodly  will 
be  obliged  to  take  them,  againft  their  wills,  in  their 
left,  which  will  be  bound  behind  their  backs,  theif 
right  hand  being  tied  up  to  their  necks. 

To  (how  the  exafl  jullice  which  will  be  obferved  on 
this  great  day  of  trial,  the  next  thing  they  defcribe  is 
the  balance,  wherein  all  things  (liall  be  weighed.  They 
fay  it  will  be  held  by  Gabriel  ;  and  that  it  is  of  fo  valt 
a  fize,  that  its  two  fcales,  one  of  which  hangs  over  pa- 
radife,  and  the  other  over  hell,  are  capacious  enough 
to  contain  both  heaven  and  hell.  1  hough  fome  are 
whining  to  underftand  what  is  (aid  in  the  Koran  con- 
cerning this  balance  allegorically,  and  only  as  a  figura- 
tive reprefentation  of  God's  equity  ;  yet  the  more  an- 
cient and  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  they  are  to  be  ta- 
ken literally  ;  and  fince  words  and  aclions,  being  mere 
accidents,  are  not  capable  of  being  themfelves  weigh- 
ed, they  fay  that  the  books  wherein  they  are  written 
will  be  tlirown  into  the  fcales,  and  according  as  thofe 
wherein  the  good  or  evil  aftions  are  recorded  (hall 
preponderate,  fentencc  will  be  given  :  thole  whofe 
balances  laden  with  good  works  (liaU  be  heavy,  will 
be  faved  ;  but  thofe  whofe  balances  are  light,  will  be 
condemned.  Nor  will  any  one  have  caufe  to  complain 
that  God  fuffers  any  good  action  to  pa.'s  unrewarded, 
becaufe  the  wicked  for  the  good  they  do  have  their 
reward  in  this  life,  and  therefore  can  expeft  no  favour 
in  the  next. 

This  examination  being  paft,  and  every  one's  works 
weighed  in  a  jull  balance,  that  mutual  retaliation  will 
follow,  according  to  which  every  creature  will  take  ven- 
geance one  of  another,  or  have  fatisfaclion  made  them 
for  the  injuries  which  they  have  fuflFcred.  And,  fince 
there  will  then  be  no  other  ivay  of  returning  like  for 
like,  the  manner  of  giving  this  fatisfaftion  will  be  by- 
taking  away  a  proportional  part  o(  the  good  works  of 
him  who  offered  the  injury,  and  adding  it  to  thofe  of 
him  who  fullered  it.  Which  being  done,  if  the  angels 
(by  whofe   minillry  this  is  to  be  performed)  fay.  Lord, 
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to  every  1 


his  due,  and  there  remainetk 


of  this  perfon'' s  gcod  works  fo  much  as  equalLth  the 
weight  of  an  ant,  God  will,  of  his  mercy,  caufe  it  be 
doubled  unto  him,  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  para- 
dife  >  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  good  works  be  ex- 
haulled. 
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Mahome-  haufted,  and  tlierc  remain  evil  works  only,  and  there  be 
tarifm.     p„y  „.l,o  ]i^ye   not  yet   received   fatisfaftion    from  him, 
'  God  will  order  that  an  equal  weight  of  their  fins  be  add- 

ed unto  his,  that  he  may  be  punifhed  for  them  in  their 
flead,  and  he  will  be  fcnt  to  hell  laden  with  both. 
This  will  be  the  method  of  God's  deahiig  with  man- 
kind. As  to  brutes,  after  they  (hall  have  likewife  taken 
vengeance  of  one  another,  he  will  command  them  to 
be  changed  into  dull  ;  wicked  men  being  rcl'eived 
to  more  grievous  punifhment,  fo  that  they  (hall  cry  out, 
on  hearing  this  I'entenre  palled  on  the  brutes,  IVoii/d 
to  God  that  ive  were  dtiji  alfo  '.  As  to  the  genii,  many 
Mahometans  are  of  oiiinion,  that  fuch  of  them  as  are 
true  believers,  will  undergo  the  fame  fate  as  the  irra- 
tional animals,  and  have  no  other  reward  than  the  fa- 
vour of  being  converted  into  duft  :  and  for  this  they 
quote  the  authority  of  their  prophet. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the  alTembly  diflblved,  the 
IMahometans  hold,  that  thofe  who  are  to  be  admitted 
into  paradife  will  take  the  right-hand  way,  and  thofe 
who  are  dellined  to  hell-fire  will  take  the  left  ;  but 
both  of  them  muft  fivft  pafs  the  bridge  called  in  Arabic 
<il  Siral,  which  they  fay  is  laid  over  the  midft  of  hell, 
and  defcribe  to  be  finer  than  a  hair,  and  (harper  than 
the  edge  of  a  fword  ;  fo  that  it  feeras  very  dilRcult 
to  conceive  how  any  one  fliall  be  able  to  (land  upon  it  ; 
for  which  reafon,  molt  of  the  feft  of  the  Motazalites 
reje£l  it  as  a  fable  ;  though  the  orthodox  think  it  a 
fuflicient  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  article,  that  it  uas 
ferioully  affirmed  by  him  who  never  aflerted  a  falfe- 
hood,  meanuig  their  prophet  :  who,  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  palTage,  has  likewife  declared,  that 
tliis  bridge  is  befet  on  each  fide  with  briars  and  hook- 
ed thorns  :  which  will  however  be  no  impediment  to 
the  good  ;  for  they  (hall  pals  with  wonderful  cafe  and 
fwiftnefs,  like  lightning,  or  the  wind,  Mahomet  and 
his  Mofiems  leading  the  way,  whereas  the  wicked, 
\vhat  with  the  llipperinels  and  extreme  narrownefs  of 
the  path,  the  entangling  of  the  thorns,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  light  which  directed  the  former  to  paradife, 
will  foon  mifs  their  footing,  and  fall  down  headlong  in- 
to hell,  which  is  gaping  beneath  them. 

As  to  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked,  the  Mahome- 
tans are  taught,  that  hell  is  divided  into  fevcn  Ivories 
or  apart!i;ents,  one  below  another,  deiigned  for  the  re- 
ception of  as  many  dillinft  claiTes  of  the  damned. 

The  firft,  which  they  call  Je/iennam,  they  fay,  will  be 
the  receptacle  ot  thofe  who  acknowledge  one  God, 
that  is,  the  wicked  Mahometans  ;  who,  after  having 
there  been  punilhed  according  to  their  demerits,  will 
at  length  be  releafed.  The  fecond,  named  Ladha, 
they  afllgn  to  the  Jews;  the  third,  named  al  Hotama, 
to  the  Chriftiansj  the  fourth,  named  al  Sair,  to  the 
Sabians  ■,  the  fifth,  named  S'alar,  to  the  Magians ; 
the  fixth,  named  «/  jfa/am,  to  the  idolaters ;  and  the 
feventh,  which  is  the  I  jwell  and  wo.-ft  of  all,  and  is 
called  a/  Hawyal,  to  the  hypocrites,  or  tliofe  who 
outwardly  profcffed  fome  religion,  but  in  their  hearts 
were  of  none.  Over  each  of  thefe  apartments  they 
believe  there  will  be  fet  a  guard  of  angels,  19  in  num- 
ber ;  to  whom  the  damned  will  confefs  the  jull  judge 
ment  of  God,  and  beg  them  to  intercede  with  him  for 
fome  alleviation  of  their  pain,  or  that  tliey  may  be  deli- 
vered by  being  annihilated. 

Mahomet    has,    in    his  Koran  and  traditions,    been 
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very  exaft  in  defcribing  the  various  torments  of  hell,  Mahome- 
which,  according  to  him,  the  wicked  will  fufTcr  both  '"'•'^'n- 
from  intenfe  heat  and  cxceflivc  cold.  We  (hall,  how-  ' 
ever,  enter  into  no  detail  of  them  here  ;  but  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  degrees  of  thefe  pains  will  alio  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  crimes  of  the  fulTcrer,  and  the 
apartment  he  is  condemned  to  ;  and  that  he  who  is 
punilhcd  the  mofl  lightly  of  all  will  be  fiiod  with  flioc* 
of  fire,  the  fervour  of  which  will  caufe  his  fkull  to  boil 
hke  a  cauldron.  The  condition  of  thefe  unhappy 
wretches,  as  the  fame  prophet  teaches,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly called  either  hfe  or  deat/i  ;  and  their  mifery  will 
be  greatly  increafed  by  their  delpair  of  being  ever  de- 
livered from  that  place,  fince,  according  to  that  fre- 
quent exprelTion  in  the  Koran,  l/jei/  mujl  remain  therein 
for  ever.  It  muil  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  in- 
fidels  alone  will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  damnation  ; 
for  the  Modems,  or  thofe  who  have  embraced  the  true 
religion,  and  have  been  guilty  of  heinous  fins,  wiin>e 
delivered  thence  after  they  Ihall  have  expiated  their 
crimes  by  their  fuffeiings.  The  time  which  thefe  be- 
lievers Ihall  be  detained  there,  according  to  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  their  prophet,  will  n6t  be  lefs  than 
900  years,  nor  more  than  70CO.  And,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  delivery,  they  fay  that  they  (hall  be  di- 
(linguill'ied  by  the  marks  of  prodration  on  thofe  parts 
ot  their  bodies  with  which  they  ufed  to  touch  the 
ground  in  prayer,  and  over  which  the  fire  will  there- 
fore have  no  power ;  and  that,  being  known  by  tl  is 
characleriilic,  they  vvill  be  releafed  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  at  the  intercelTion  of  Mahomet  and  the  blelfed: 
whereupon  thofe  who  ihall  have  been  dead,  will  be  re- 
ftored  to  life,  as  has  been  laid  ;  and  thofe  whofe  bodies 
(hall  have  contrafted  any  ibotinefs  or  filth  from  the 
flames  and  fmoke  of  hell,  will  be  immerl'ed  in  one  of. 
the  rivers  of  paradife,  called  the  river  of  life,  which  will 
waih  them  whiter  than  pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  IMahometans  are  taught  to 
believe,  having  furmounted  the  dillicultics,  and  pafi'ed 
the  Iharp  bridge  above  mentioned,  before  they  enter 
paradife,  will  be  relrclhtd  by  drinking  at  the  pond  of 
their  prophet,  who  delcribes  it  to  be  an  exaft  fijuare 
of  a  month's  journey  in  compafs ;  its  water,  which  is 
fupjilied  by  two  pipes  from  A;  Cawtbar,  oi:e  of  the 
riiers  of  paradile,  being  whiter  than  milk  or  filver, 
and  more  odoriferous  than  mufk,  with  as  many  cups 
fet  around  it  as  there  are  ftars  in  the  firmanxnt ;  of 
which  water  whoever  drinks  will  third  no  more  for 
ever.  This  is  the  firll  talte  which  the  bklTed  will 
have,  of  their  iuturc  and  now  near-approaching  felicity. 

Though  paradile  be  fo  very  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Koran,  yet  it  is  a  dil'pute  among  the  Maho- 
metans  whether  it  be  already  created,  or  to  be  created 
hereafter;  the  Motazalites  and  fome  other  feftarits 
aflerling,  that  there  is  not  at  prefent  any  fach  place 
in  nature,  and  that  the  paradife  which  the  righteous 
will  inhabit  in  the  ntxt  lil'e  will  be  ditTerent  from  that 
from  which  Adam  was  expelled.  However,  the  ortho- 
dox profefs  the  contrary,  maintaining  that  it  was  created 
even  before  the  world,  and  defcilbe  it,  from  their  pro- 
phet's traJiilon.s,  in  the  following  manner: 

They  f.iy  it  is  fituated  above  the  feven  heavens  (or 

in  the  feventh  heaven),  and  next  under  the  throne  of 

God  ;   and,    to  cxprefs  the  am  nity  of  the  place,  tell 

us,  that  the  earth  of  it  is  of  the  fined   wheat  ilour,  or 
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of  the  pureft  mufk,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  faf- 
fron  :  that  its  Uones  are  pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls 
'  of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold  and  lilvcr  ;  and 
that  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold,  _  among 
which  the  mofl  remarkable  is  the  tree  call  Tuba,  or 
the  tree  of  happinefs.  Concerning  this  tree,  they  fable, 
that  it  Hands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet,  though  a 
branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the  houfe  of  every  true  be- 
liever ;  that  it  will  be  laden  with  pomegranates,  grapes, 
dates,  and  other  fruits,  of  furprifing  bigncfs,  and  of 
taftes  unknov.n  to  mortals.  So  that  if  a  man  defire 
to  eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it  will  imme- 
diately be  prcfented  him;  or,  if  he  choofe  fle(h,  birds 
ready  drefled  will  be  fet  before  him,  according  to  his 
wiih.  They  add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree  will 
fpontaneoully  bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the  perfon 
who  would  gather  of  its  fruits,  and  that  it  will  fupply 
the  blefled  not  only  with  food,  but  alfo  with  filken  gar- 
ments, and  beads  to  ride  on  ready  faddled  and  bridled, 
and  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  which  will  burll  forth 
from  its  fruits ;  and  that  this  tree  is  fo  large,  that  a 
perfon,  mounted  on  the  fleetelf  horfe,  would  not  be 
able  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its  (hade  to  the  other  in 
ICO  years. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  greateft  additions 
to  the  pleafantnefs  of  any  place,  the  Koran  often  fpeaks 
of  ihe  rivers  of  paradife  as  a  principal  ornament  there- 
of :  fome  of  thefe  rivers,  they  fay,  flow  with  water, 
fome  with  milk,  fome  with  wine,  and  others  with 
honey  ;  all  taking  their  rife  from  the  root  of  the  tree 
Tuba. 

But  all  thefe  glories  will  be  eclipfed  by  the  refplend- 
cnt  and  ravilhing  girls  of  paradife,  called  from  their 
large  black  eyes  Hur  al  oyun,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe 
company  will  be  a  principal  felicity  of  the  faithful. 
Thefe,  they  fay,  are  created,  not  of  clay,  as  mortal 
women  are,  but  of  pure  mulk  ;  being,  as  their  pro- 
phet often  affirms  in  his  Koran,  free  from  all  natural 
impurities,  defefts,  and  inconveniences  incident  to  the 
fex,  of  the  flrifteft  modefty,  and  fecluded  from  public 
view  in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls,  fo  large,  that  as 
fome  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  will  be  no  lefs 
than  four  parafangs  (or,  as  others  fay,  60  miles)  long, 
and  as  many  broad. 

The  name  which  the  Mahometans  ufually  give  to 
this  happy  manfion,  is  aljatirint,  or  "  the  garden  ;" 
and  fometimes  they  call  it,  with  an  addition,  Jaiinat 
al  Ferdcws,  "  the  garden  of  paradife  •,"  Jannat  Aden, 
"  the  garden  of  Eden,"  (though  they  generally  in- 
terpret the  word  Eden,  not  according  to  its  accepta- 
tion in  Hebrew,  but  according  to  its  meaning  in  their 
own  tongue,  wherem  it  fignilies  "  a  fettled  or  perpe- 
tual habitation  ;")  'jannat  al  Alawa,  "  the  garden  of 
abode  ;"  Jannal  al  Nairn,  "  tlie  garden  of  plcafure  ;" 
and  the  like  :  by  which  feyeral  appellations  fome  un- 
derftand  fo  many  different  gaidens,  or  at  leafl  places 
of  dilferent  degrees  of  felicity  (for  they  reckon  no 
lefs  than  100  fuch  in  all),  the  very  meaneft  whereof 
vnW  afford  its  inhabitants  fo  many  pleafures  and  de- 
lights, that  one  would  conclude  they  mu/l  even  fink 
under  them,  had"  not  Mahomet  declared,  that,  in 
order  to  qualify  the  blefTed  for  a  full  enjoyment  of 
them,  God  will  give  to  every  one  the  abilities  of  100 
men. 

6.  God's  abfolute  decree  and  prcdcftinatlon  both  of 
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good  and  evil.  The  orthodox  doflrinj  is,  that  what-  Maho 
ever  hath  or  lliall  come  to  pafs  in  this  world,  whether  '^^' ' 
it  be  good,   or   whether  it  be  bad,  proceedeth  entirely  •' 

from  the  dln:ie  will,  and  is  irrevocably  fixed  nnd  re- 
corded from  all  eternity  in  the  preferved  table  ;  God 
having  fecretly  predetermined  not  only  the  adverfe  and 
profperous  fortune  of  every  perfon  in  this  v.-orld,  in  the 
raoft  minute  particular?,  but  alfo  his  faith  or  infidelity, 
his  obedience  or  difobedience,  and  confequer.lly  his 
everlafling  happinefs  or  raifery  after  death ;  which  fate 
or  predeftination  it  is  not  poITible  by  any  forefight  or 
wifdom  to  avoid. 

Of  this  doftrine  Mahomet  makes  great  ufe  in  his 
K.-ran  for  the  advancement  of  his  defigns  •,  encourag- 
ing his  followers  to  fight  without  fear,  and  even  def- 
pcrately,  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  by  re- 
prefenting  to  them,  that  all  their  caution  could  not 
avert  their  inevitable  deftiny,  or  prolong  their  lives  for 
a  moment  ;  and  deterring  them  from  difobeying  or  re- 
jefling  him  as  an  impoftor,  by  fetting  before  them  the 
danger  they  might  thereby  incur  of  being,  by  the  jull 
judgement  of  God,  abandor.cd  to  feduftion,  hardnefs  of 
heart,  and  a  reprobate  mind,  as  a  puniihment  for  their 
obftinacy. 

II.  Rellghris  pracike.  I.  The  firft  point  K prayer, 
under  which  are  alfo  comprehended  thofe  legal  wafh- 
ings  or  purifications  which  are  necefTary  preparations 
thereto. 

Of  thefe  purifications  there  are  two  degrees,  one 
called  ghofl,  being  a  total  immerlion  or  bathing  of  the 
body  in  water ;  and  the  other  called  xiWu  (by  the 
Perfians,  ahdcft'),  which  is  the  waftiing  of  their  faces, 
hands,  and  feet,  after  a  certain  manner.  The  fivft  is 
required  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes  only,  as  after  hav- 
ing lain  with  a  woman,  or  being  polluted  by  emilTion 
of  feed,  or  by  approaching  a  dead  body  ;  women  alfo 
being  obliged  to  it  after  their  courfes  or  childbirth. 
The  latter  is  the  ordinary  ablution  in  common  cafes, 
and  before  prayer,  and  muft  necefTaxnly  be  ufed  by 
every  perfon  before  he  can  enter  upon  that  duty.  It 
is  performed  with  certain  formal  ceremonies,  which 
have  been  defcribed  by  fome  writers,  but  much  eafier 
apprehended  by  feeing  them  done,  than  by  the  beft  de- 
fcription. 

That  his  followers  might  be  more  punftual  in  this 
duty,  Mahomet  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  is  founded  on  cleanlinefs,  which  is  the  one 
half  of  the  failh,  and  the  hey  of  prayer,  without  which 
it  will  not  be  heard  by  God.  Thnt  thefe  exprefTions 
may  be  the  better  underflood,  Al  Ghazali  reckons  four 
degrees  of  purification  ;  of  v.hich  the  firfl  is  the  cleanf- 
ing  of  the  body  from  all  pollution,  filth,  and  excre- 
ments ;  the  fecond,  the  cleanfing  of  the  members  of 
the  body  from  all  wickednefs  and  uiiji'.fl  actions  ;  the 
third,  the  cleanfing  the  heait  from  all  blameable  in- 
clinations  and  odious  vices  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  pur- 
ging  a  man's  fecret  thoughts  from  all  affeiSlions  which 
may  divert  their  attendance  on  God  ;  adding,  that  the 
body  is  but  as  the  outward  fhell,  in  refpeft  to  the  heart, 
which  is  as  the  kernel. 

Circumcifion,  though  it  be  not  fo  much  as  once 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  is  yet  held  by  the  Mahome- 
tans to  be  an  ancient  divine  inftitution,  confirmed  by 
the  religion  of  Iflam,  and  though  not  fo  abfolutely 
ntceflary  but  the',  it  mi?T  br  difpenfed    with  In  fome 
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cafes,  yet  highly  proper  and  expedient.  The  Arabs 
u(ed  this  rite  tor  many  ages  before  Mahomet,  having 
probably  learned  it  from  Ilhmael,  thoLiuh  not  only  his 
delcendants,  but  the  Hamyarites  and  other  tribes  prac- 
tifed  the  fame.  The  Iflimaelites,  we  are  told,  ufed  to 
circumcife  tiieir  children,  not  on  ihr  eighth  day,  as  is 
the  cullom  of  the  Jews,  but  when  about  i ;  or  13  years 
O.J,  at  ivhich  age  their  father  underwent  that  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  Mahometans  imitate  them  fo  far  as  not 
to  circumcife  children  before  thoy  may  be  able  at  leaft 
dillintlly  to  pronounce  that  profellion  of  their  faith, 
T/wre  is  no  God  /'iit  God,  Mahomet  is  the  apojl/e  of 
Gon  ;  but  pitch  on  what  ai^e  they  pleafe  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  between  6  and  16  or  thereabouts. 

Prayer  was  by  Mahomet  thought  fo  necefiary  a  du- 
ty, that  he  ufed  to  call  it  the  pillar  of  religion  and  the 
hy  of  paradife  ;  and  when  the  Thakitites,  who  dwelt 
at  Tayef,  fending,  in  the  ninih  year  of  the  Hegira,  to 
make  their  fubmiirion  to  the  prophet,  after  the  keeping 
of  their  favourite  idol  had  been  denied  them,  begged 
at  leaft  that  they  might  be  difpenfed  with  as  to  their 
faying  of  their  appointed  prayers,  he  anfwered,  That 
there  cotild  be  no  good  in  that  religion  'therein  was  no 
prayer. 

That  fo  important  a  duty,  therefore,  might  not  be 
neglected,  Mahomet  obliged  his  followers  to  pray  five 
times  every  24  hours,  at  certain  (fated  times  ;  viz. 
I.  In  the  morning  before  funrife  :  2.  When  noon  is 
paR,  and  the  fun  begins  to  decline  from  the  meridian  : 
5.  In  the  afternoon,  before  fuiifct  :  4.  In  the  evening, 
after  funfet,  and  before  the  day  be  Ihut  in  ;  and, 
5.  After  the  day  is  fliut  in,  and  before  the  firft  watch 
of  the  night.  For  this  inlHtution  he  pretended  to  have 
received  the  divine  command  from  the  throne  of  God 
himfelf,  when  he  took  his  night-journey  to  heaven  ; 
and  the  obferving  of  the  ftated  times  of  prayer  is  fre- 
quently infirted  on  in  the  Koran,  though  they  be  not 
particularly  prefcribed  therein.  Accordingly,  at  the 
aforefaid  times,  of  which  public  notice  is  given  by  the 
Muedhdhins,  or  Criers,  from  the  fleeples  of  their 
molques  (for  they  ufe  no  bells),  every  confcientious 
IMollem  prepares  himfelf  for  prayer,  which  he  per- 
forms either  in  the  mofque  or  any  other  place,  provid- 
ed it  be  clean,  after  a  prefcribed  form,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  praifes  or  ejaculations  (which  the  more 
fcrupulous  count  by  a  firing  of  beads),  and  ufing  cer- 
tain poll ures  of  worfliip  ;  all  which  have  been  particu- 
larly fet  down  and  defcribed,  though  with  forae  few  mif- 
takes,  by  other  writers,  and  ought  not  to  be  abridged, 
unlcfs  in  fome  fpecial  cafes,  as  on  a  journey,  on  prepar- 
ing for  battle.  Sic. 

For  the  regular  performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer 
among  ti-.e  Mahometans,  befides  the  particulars  above 
mentioned,  it  is  alfo  requifite  that  they  turn  their 
faces,  while  they  pray,  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca  ; 
the  quarter  where  the  fame  is  fituated,  being,  for  that 
reafon,  pointed  out  within  their  mofques  by  a  niche, 
which  they  call  al  Mehrab  ;  and  without,  by  the  fita- 
ation  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  galleries  of  the 
fleeples  :  there  are  alfo  tables  calculated  for  the 
leady  finding  out  their  Keblah,  or  part  towards  which 
they  ought  to  pray,  in  places  where  they  have  no  other 
dJreflion. 

2.  jllms  are  of  tivo  forts,  legal  and  voluntary.  The 
legal  alms  are  of  indifpenfable  obligation,  being  com- 
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manded  by  the  hiw,  which  riircds  and  determines  both  M^Vitw- 
the  portion  which  is  to  be  given,  and  of  wh;it  things  taaiim. 
it  ought  to  be  given  ;  but  the  voluntary  alms  are  laft  " 
to  every  one's  liberty,  to  give  more  or  lef«,  as  he  Uiall 
fee  fit.  The  former  kind  of  alms  forac  think  to  be  pro- 
perly  called  'X.acai,  and  the  iMwr  fadiihat ;  though  tliis 
name  be  alfo  frequently  given  to  the  leg:  1  alms.  Tiu-v 
are  called  zacat,  cither  becaufe  they  increase  a  m-.ri'j 
(lore  by  drawing  down  a  bleiling  thereon,  and  pruJure 
in  his  foul  the  viituc  of  liberality  ;  or  becaufe  tiiey  pu- 
rify t.\K  remaining  part  of  one's  fubllance  from  r'.'lu- 
tion,  and  the  foul  from  the  (iltii  of  r.varirt ;  and  fadakf!, 
becaufe  tliey  are  a  proof  of  a  man's  fincerity  in  thj 
worlhip  of  God.  Some  writers  have  called  the  kg;d 
alms /.'/'/f J- ;  but  improperly,  fince  in  fome  cafes  they 
fall  fi'.ort,  and  in  others  exceed  that  proportion. 

3.  Fajling  is  a  duty  of  fo  great  momeni,  that  Ma- 
homet ufed  to  fay  it  was  the  gale  of  religion  and  that 
the  odour  of  the  moitlh  cf  him  vjho  faflelh  is  wore  grate- 
ful to  God  than  that  of  mtijli  ;  and  Al  Ghazali  reckons 

fading  one-fourth  part  of  the  faith.  According  to  the 
Mahometan  divines,  there  are  three  degrees  of  falling  : 
I.  The  rellraining  the  belly  and  other  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy from  fatisfying  their  lulls  :  2.  The  reftraining  the 
ears,  eyes,  tongue,  hands,  feet,  and  other  member?, 
from  fin  ;  and,  3.  The  falling  of  the  heart  from  Avurld- 
ly  cares,  and  reftraining  the  thought  from  every  thuig 
befides  God. 

The  Mahometans  are  obliged,  by  the  exprefs  com- 
mand of  the  Koran,  to  faft  the  whole  month  of  Rama- 
dan from  the  time  the  new  moon  firft  appears,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  next  new  moon  ;  during  which  time 
they  muft  abftain  from  eating,  drinking,  and  women, 
from  daybreak  till  night  or  iun'ist.  And  this  injuniiion 
they  obferve  fo  llriclly,  that,  while  they  faft,  th.ey  fuf- 
fer  nothing  to  enter  their  mouths,  or  other  parts  of  their 
body,  efteeming  the  faft  broken  and  null,  if  they  fmell 
perfumes,  take  a  clyfter  or  injeftion,  bathe,  or  even 
purpofely  fwallow  their  fpittle  ;  fume  being  fo  cautious, 
that  they  will  not  open  their  mouths  to  fpeak  left  they 
fliould  breathe  the  air  too  freely  :  the  faft  is  alio  deem- 
ed void,  if  a  man  kifs  or  touch  a  woman,  or  if  he  vo- 
mit defignedly.  But  after  funfet  they  are  allowed  to 
refrefh  themfelves,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  e!;joy  the 
company  of  their  wives  till  daybreak  •,  though  the  more 
rigid  begin  the  faft  again  at  midnight.  This  faft  is  ex- 
tremely rigorous  and  mortifying  when  the  month  of  Ra- 
madan happens  to  fall  in  fummer  (for  the  Arabian  year 
being  lunar,  each  month  runs  through  all  the  different 
feafons  in  the  courfe  of  33  years-),  the  length  and  heat 
of  the  days  making  the  obfervance  of  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  uneafy  than  in  winter. 

The  reafon  given  why  the  month  of  Ramadan  was 
pitched  on  for  this  purpofe  is,  that  on  that  month  the 
Koran  was  fent  down  from  heaven.  Some  pretend, 
that  Abraham,  Mofes,  and  .lefus,  received  their  refpec- 
tive  revelations  in  the  fame  month. 

4.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  fo  neccffary  a  point 
of  praflice,  that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet, 
he  who  dies  without  performing  it  may  as  well  die  a 
Jew  or  a  Chriftian  ;  and  the  fame  is  exprefsly  command- 
ed in  the  Koran. 

The  temple  of  .Mecca  ftands  in  the  midft  of  the  city,  . 
and  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Mnsjad  al  elharam,  . 
i.  e.  the  facred  or  ir.violob/e  tcjnple.     What  is  principal- 
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in  this  plp.ce,  and  gives   fanclity  to  the     perf< 


l\-  reverenced 

\-nc\:,  is  a  fquare  (lone  building,  called  the  Caaba; 

(fee  that  article). 

To  this  temple  every  Mahometan,  who  has  health 
and  means  furHcient,  ought,  once  at  leaft  in  his  life, 
to  go  on  pilgrimaf;e  ;  nor  are  worneii  excufed  from  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  I'he  pilgrims  meet  at  differ- 
ent places  near  Mecca,  according  to  the  different  parts  at  three  marks  or  pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abrah; 
JTcm  "hercc  they  come,  dunng  the  months  of  Shawal     who,  meeting  the  devil  in  that  place,  and  being  by  hi 
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their  devotions  till  funfet  :  ihen  they  go  to  MahorBei 
Mozdalifa,  an  oratory  between  Arnfat  and  M!  a  ;  and  ^'^"^°'- 
there  fpcnd  the  night  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Ko- 
ran. The  ne.Nt  morning  by  daybreak  they  vifit  al 
Ala/her  al  Karam,  or  "  the  facred  monument  ,"  and, 
depaiting  thence  before  funrife,  hafte  by  Batn  Mohaf- 
fer  to  the  valley  of  Mina,  where  they  throw  feven  llones 


diflurbed  in  his.  devotions,  or  tempted  to  difobedience 
when  he  was  going  to  facrifice  his  fon,  was  commanded 
by  God  to  drive  hira  away  by  throwing  Hones  at  him  ; 
though  others  pretend  this  rite  to  be  as  old  as  Adam, 
who  alfo  put  the  devil  to  flight  in  the  fame  place,  and 
by  the  fame  means. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  on  the  fame  day,  the 
pers,  one  wrapped  about  their  middle  to  cover  their  tenth  of  Dhu'lhajja,  the  pilgrims  flay  their  vicHms  in 
privities,    and    the  other  thrown   over  their  ftioulders,     the    faid    valley  of    Mma ;    of    which  they  and    their 

friends  eat  part,  and  the  relf  is  given  to  the  poor. 
Thefe  -saftims  muft  be  either  flieep,  goats,  kine,  or 
camels  :   males,  if  of  either  of  the  two  former  kinds  ; 


and  Dhu'Ikaada  •,  being  obliged  to  be  there  by  the  be 
ginning  of  Dhu'lhajja  ;  which  month,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, is  peculiarly  fet  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this 
•f^^lemnity. 

At  the  place  above  mentioned  the  pilgrims  properly 
commence  fuch  ;  when  the  men  put  on  the  Ibram  or 
facred  habit,    which  cenfifls  only  of  two  v.oollen  wrap- 


■having  their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of  flippers  which 
cover  neither  the  heel  nor  the  infiep,  and  fo  enter  the 
facred  territory  in  their  way  to  Mecca.  While  they 
have  this  habit  on,  they  mult  neither  hunt  nor  fowl, 
(thoujjh  they  are  allov\ed  to  fifti)  ;  which  precept  is 
fo  pui.fluHlIy  obfeived,  that  they  will   not  kill  even  a 

loufe  or  flea  if  they  find   them  on   their  bodies  :   there     after  which  the  pilgrimage  is  looked  on  as  completed  : 
imals,  however,  which  they  have      though  they  again  vifit  the  Caaba,  to  take  their  leave 


and  females  if  of  either  of  the  latter  •,  and  of  a  fit 
age.  The  facrifices  being  over,  they  fliave  their  heads 
and  cut  their  nails,  burying  them  in  the  far 


are  lome  noxious 

permi'Jion  to  kill  during  the  pilgi image,  as  kites,  ra- 
vens, fcorpinns,  mice,  and  dogs  given  to  bite.  Dur- 
ing the  pilgrimage,  it  behoves  a  man  to  have  a  conftant 
guard  over  his  words  and  aftions  ;  to  avoid  all  quarrel- 
ling or  ill  language,  all  convtrfe  with  women,  and  all 
obfcene  dJlcourfe  ;  and  to  apply  his  whole  attention  to 
the  good  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

The  pilgrims,  being  arrived  at  Mecca,  Immediatrlv 
vifit  the  ttmple  ;  and  then  enter  on  the  performance  of 
the  prefcribed  ceretncnies,  which  confift  chiefly  in  go- 
ing in  proceflion  round  the  Caaba,  in  running  between 
the  mounts  Safa  and  Merwa,  in  making  the  llation  on 
Mount  Arafat,  and  flaying  the  viftims,  and  fliaving 
their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Mina. 

In  compaffmg  the  Caaba,  which  they  do  feven 
times,  beginning  at  the  corner  where  the  black  ftone 
is  fixed,  they  ufe  a  flort  quick  pace  the  three  firft 
times  they  go  round  it,  and  a  grave  ordinary  pace  the 
four  lafl  ;  wliich 
that  his  foilowti 

aftive  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave 
out  that  the  immoderate  heats  of  Medina  had  rendered 
them  weak.  But  the  aforefaid  quick  pace  they  are  not 
obliged  to  \^{e  every  time  they  perform  this  piece  of  de- 
votion, but  only  at  fome  particular  times.  So  often  as 
ihey  pafs  by  the  black  ftone,  they  either  kifs  it,  or 
touch  it  with  their  hand,  and  kifs  that. 

The  running  between  Safa  and  Merwa  is  alfo  per- 
formed feven  times,  partly  with  a  flow  pace  and  partly 
running  :  for  they  walk  gravely  till  they  come  to  a 
place  between  two  pillars  ;  and  there  they  run,  and 
afterwards  walk  again  ;  foinetimes  looking  back,  and 
fometlmes  flooping,  like  one  who  had  loll  fomething, 
to  reprcfent  Hagar  fceking  water  fi."-  her  fon  :  for  the 
ceremony  is  faid  to  he  as  ancient  as  her  time. 

On  the   ninth  of  Dhu'lh:'jja,  after  mom'.ng  prayer, 
the  pi'grims  leave   the   valley  of  Mina,   whither  they 
come  the  day  before  ;  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  and 
rufhing  manner  to  Mount  Arafat, 
3 


of  that  facred  building. 

The  rapid  fucccfs  which  attended  the  pro 
of  this  new  religion  was  owing  to  caules  that  are  plain 
and  evident,  and  muft  remove,  or  rather  prevent,  our 
furprife,  when  they  are  attentively  confidered.  The 
terror  of  Mahomet's  arms,  and  the  repeated  viftories 
which  were  gained  by  him  and  his  fucceffors,  were, 
no  doubt,  the  irrefiiiible  arguments  that  perfuaded 
fuch  multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion  and  fubmit  to 
his  dominion.  BeCdes,  his  law  was  artfully  and  mar- 
vtlloufly  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  ;  and, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  the  manners  and  opi- 
nions of  the  eaflvirn  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which 
they  "ere  naturally  addified  :  for  the  articles  of  faith 
which  it  propofed  were  few  in  number,  and  e.xtremely 
Ample  ;  and  the  duties  it  required  were  neither  many 
nor  diflicult,  nor  fuch  as  were  incompatible  with  the 
empire  of  appetites  and  paflions.  It  is  to  be  oWerved 
is  faid,  was  ordered  by  Mahomet,  farther,  that  the  grofs  ignorance,  under  which  the  A- 
'ght  fliow  themfelves  ftrong  and  rabians,  Syrians,  Perfians,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  eaftem  nations,  laboured  at  this  time,  rendered 
many  an  eafy  piey  to  the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  this 
bold  adventurer.  To  thefe  caufes  of  the  progrefs  of 
Mahometanifm,  we  may  add  the  bitter  dilTenfions  and 
cruel  animofities  that  reigned  r.mong  the  Chriftian 
fefls,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Neftorians,  Eutychians, 
and  Monophyfites;  diffenfions  that  filled  a  great  part 
of  the  eaft  with  carnage,  aflaffinations,  and  fuch  deteft- 
able  enormities  as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Chriftia- 
nity  odious  to  manv.  We  might  add  here,  that  the 
Monophyfites  and  Neftorians,  full  of  refentment  againll 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  fuffered  the  bittereft 
and  moll  injurious  treatment,  alTifted  the  Arabians  in 
the  conqueft  of  feveral  pro\'inces  into  which,  of  confe- 
quence,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced. Other  caufes  ot  the  fudden  progrefs  of  that  re- 
ligion will  naturally  occur  to  fuch  as  confider  attentive- 
ly its  fpirit  and  genius,  and   the   ftate  of  the  world  at 


rhere  they   flay  to     this  time. 


MAHO-METANS, 
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MAHOMETANS,  thofe  vv'no  believe  in  the  reli- 
gion  and  divine  million  of  Mahomet.  Sec  MAHOMtr, 
M.vHOjrcTANisM,  and  Ai.cosan. 

MAHRATTA.     See  Marh atta. 

MAmVAH,  or  MaWEK,  in  Bo:anti ;  an  Eaft  In- 
ilian  tree,  fo  called  by  the  natives  of  B.ihar  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  but  of  which  the  Shanfcrit 
name  is  Modhuca  or  Madhudruma.  According  to 
Lieut.  C.  Hamilton,  by  whom  a  very  particular  account 
of  this  tree  is  given  in  the  Aliatic  Refearches  *,  it  is  of 
the  clafs  of  the  polysndriamonogynia  of  Linnxus,  but 
of  a  genus  not  defcribed  by  him. 

The  tree,  when  full  grown,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  mango  tree,  with  a  bulhy  head  and  oval  leaves 
a  little  pointed  ;  its  roots  fpreading  horizontally,  are 
funk  but  little  in  the  earth  ;  the  trunk,  which  is  of- 
ten of  a  confidemble  thicknefs,  rifes  fcldora  to  any 
great  height,  without  giving  off  branches  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  uncommon  to  fee  it  (hoot  up  clear  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten  feet :  the  wood  itfelf  is  mode- 
rately hard,  fine  grained,  and  of  a  reddilh  colour.  By 
incifion  the  tree  affords  a  refinous  gum  from  the 
bark. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  na'ure  very  extraordinary, 
"  differing  effentially  (fays  I\Ir  Hamilton^  from  thofe 
of  any  other  plant  with  which  I  ara  acquainted,  as  they 
have  not,  in  any  refpcft,  the  ufual  appearance  of  fuch, 
but  rather  refemlile  berries ;  and  I,  like  many  others, 
bad  long  conceived  them  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Mah- 
wah."  The  tree  drops  its  leaves  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  early  in  March  thcfe  flowers  begin  to  come 
out  in  cluflers  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  from  the  extre- 
mity of  every  fmall  branch  ;  and,  from  this  period  till 
the  latter  end  of  April,  as  the  flowers  come  to  maturi- 
ty (for  they  never  open  or  expand),  they  continue  fall- 
ing off,  with  their  anthera-,  in  the  mornings,  a  little  af- 
ter funrife  J  when  they  are  gathered  ;  and  afterwards 
dried  by  an  expofure  of  a  few  diys  in  the  fun  :  when 
thus  prepared,  they  very  much  referable  a  dried  grape, 
both  in  tafte  and  flavour.  Immediately  after  the  flo^vers 
drop  off,  frefh  flioots  are  made  for  the  new  leaves,  v.hich 
foon  make  their  appearance,  coming  prefently  to  their 
fall  growth. 

The  fruit  {properly  fo  called)  is  of  two  forts  in  ihape; 
the  one  relembling  a  fmall  walnut,  the  other  fome- 
v.hat  larger  and  pointed  :  it  is  r.pe  towards  the  middle 
of  May  ;  and  continues  dripping  from  the  tree  till  the 
whole  fall,  which  is  generally  about  the  beginning  or 
towards  the  middle  of  June.  The  outer  covering,  or 
pericarp! urn,  which  is  of  a  foft  texture,  commonly  burfts 
in  the  fall,  fo  that  the  feeds  are  very  eafily  fqueezed 
out  of  it  :  the  feeds  are  fomewhat  of  the  ihape,  but 
longer  than  an  olive.  Thefe  feeds  are  replete  with  a 
thick  oil,  of  the  confiflence  of  butter  at  ghee,  which  is 
obtained  by  exprefTion. 

From  this  defcription  it  may  eafily  be  conceived, 
that  the  Mahwah  tree  and  its  produftions  are  of  lingu- 
lar and  general  ufe,  efpecially  in  thofe  dry  and  barren 
countries,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  fituatian, 
are  not  fo  well  calculated  for  producing  in  plenty  or 
perfection  the  other  neccffaries  of  li^e. 

The  corolla  or  flowers,  after  being  dried  as  before 
defcribed,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  raw  or  drefTed  with 
their  f7/rn>j- ;  snd,  when  even  (imply  boiled  with  rice, 
they  afford  a  llrcngthening    and    whykfomc   nouriUi- 
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mcnt.  They  are  indeed,  our  author  tells  ui,  often  ap-  .Mahwab, 
plied  to  a  lefs  laudable  purpofe  ;  for  being  fermented, .  '"^^'"'''"-  ^ 
they  yield  by  dilUUation  a  llrong  fpirit,  which  the  peo- 
pie  here  fell  fo  very  cheap,  that  for  one  pice  (about  s 
Iralfpenny)  may  be  purchal'cd  no  lefs  than  a  cutclia-fi.er 
(above  a  pint  Englilh)  with  which  any  man  miy  ga 
completely  drunk.  Thefc  flowers  make  an  article  of 
trade  ;  being  exported  from  this  country  to  Patna  and- 
elfewhere  in  no  inconfiderable  quantities. 

The  oil  yielded  by  the  fruit,  as  before  mentioned, 
refemblcs  ghee  fo  much,  that,  being  cheaper,  the  na- 
tives often  mix  it  with  thitt  commodity.  They  ufe  it 
the  fame  as  ghee  in  their  viduals,  and  in  the  compoli- 
tion  of  fome  forts  of  I'weetmeats  ;  and  burn  it  in  their 
lamps.  It  is  alio  regarded  as  a  falutary  remedy,  ap- 
plied exteriorly  to  wounds  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions, 
It  is  at  firll  of  the  coniiltence  of  common  oil,  but  fooii 
coagulates :  after  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  acquires 
a  bitterilh  tafte  and  rancid  fmell,  which  renders  it  fome- 
what Icis  agreeable  as  an  article  of  food  :  but  th's  is 
an  inconvenience  which,  by  the  oil  being  properly  cla- 
riried  and  prepared  at  firfl,  might  be  perhaps  avoided. 
This  oil  is  alfo  exported  both  in  its  adulterated  and  ori- 
ginal ftate  to  Patna  and  other  pnrts  ot  the  low  country. 
The  gum  has  not  been  applied  to  any  ufe  :  but  might 
be  collected  in  large  quantities  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  about  the  time  the  flowers  come  out. 

MAIA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  daughter  of  Atlas 
and  Pltione.  She  was  the  mother  of  Mercury  by  Ju;)i- 
ter.  She  was  one  of  the  Pleiades,  the  rooft  luminous 
of  the  feven  fillers ;  (fee  Pleiades).  Alfo,  a  fumame 
of  Cybelc. 

MAIDEN,  an  inftrument  for  beheading  criminals. 

Of  the  ufe  and  form  of  this  inftrument  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  folloiving  account :  "  It  feems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  foreft  of  Hardwick,  or 
t!ie  18  towns  and  harnlets  within  its  precinfts.  The 
time  when  this  cullora  took  place  is  unknown  ;  whe- 
ther Earl  Warren,  lord  of  this  foreft,  might  have  efta- 
blilhed  it  among  the  fanguinary  laws  then  in  ufe  againft 
the  invaders  of  the  hunting  rights,  or  whether  it  might 
not  take  place  after  the  woollen  manufatlures  at  Hali- 
fax began  to  gain  ftrength,  is  uncertain.  The  lall  is 
very  probable  j  for  the  wild  country  around  the  town 
was  inhabited  by  a  lawlefs  fet,  whole  depredations  on 
the  cloth-tenters  might  foon  Hifle  the  efforts  of  infant 
indurtry.  For  the  protefiion  of  trade,  and  for  the 
greater  terror  of  offenders  by  fpeedy  execution,  this  cuf- 
tom  feems  to  have  been  eflabliflied,  fo  as  at  laft  to  re- 
ceive the  force  of  law,  which  was,  '  That,if  a  felon  be 
taken  whhin  the  liberty  of  the  forell  of  Hardwick,  with 
goods  ftolen  out,  or  within  the  faid  precinfts,  either 
hand-habend,  back-berand,  or  confeflion'd,  to  the  va- 
lue of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  he  fliall,  after  three 
market  days  or  meeting-days  within  the  town  of  Hali- 
fax, next  after  fuch  his  apprehenlion,  and  being  con- 
demned, be  taken  to  the  gibbet,  and  there  have  his 
head  cut  from  his  body."  ' 

"  The  offender  had  always  a  fair  trial  ;  for  as  foon 
as  he  was  taken,  he  was  brought  to  the  lord's  bailiff  at 
Halifax  :  he  was  then  expofed  on  the  three  markets 
(which  here  were  held  thrice  in  a  week),  placed  in  a 
flocks,  with  the  goods  ftolen  on  his  back,  or,  if  the 
theft  was  of  the  cattle  kind,  they  were  placed  by  him  ; 
ajd   thii  was  done  both  to   ftrikc    terror  into  others, 

and 
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and  to  produce  new  informations  againft  him.  The 
bailiff  then  fummoned  four  freeholders  of  each  town 
within  the  forcft  to  form  3  jury.  The  felon  and  pro- 
.  fecutors  were  brought  face  to  face  ;  and  the  goods,  the 
cow  or  horfe,  or  whatfuevcr  ivas  rtolen,  produced.  If  he 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  remanded  to  prilbn,  had  a 
week's  time  allowed  for  preparation,  and  then  was  con- 
\tyed  to  this  fpot,  where  his  head  was  iiruck  off  by 
this  raachine.  I  lliould  have  premifed,  that  if  the  cri- 
minal, either  after  apprehenfion,  or  in  the  way  to  exe- 
cution, could  efcape  out  of  the  limits  of  the  forell  (part 
being  clofe  to  the  town),  the  bailiff  had  no  farther 
power  over  him  ;  but  if  he  Ihould  be  caught  within  the 
precinfls  at  any  time  after,  he  was  immediately  execu- 
ted on  his  former  fentence. 

"  This  privilege  was  very  freely  ufed  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  :  the  records  before  that  time  were 
loft.  Twenty-five  fuffered  in  her  reign,  and  at  leaft  i  2 
from  1623  to  1650  ;  after  which  I  believe  the  privi- 
lege was  no  more  exerted. 

"  This  machine  of  death  is  now  deftroyed  ;  but  I 
faw  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  room  under  the  parlia- 
ment houfe  at  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
the  regent  Morton,  who  took  a  model  of  it  as  he  paffed 
through  Halifax,  and  at  length  fuffered  by  it  himfelf. 
It  is  in  form  of  a  painter's  eafel,  and  about  ten  feet 
high  :  at  four  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a  crofs  bar  on 
which  the  felon  lays  his  head,  which  is  kept  down  by 
another  placed  above.  In  the  inner  edges  of  the 
frame  are  grooves  ;  in  thefe  is  placed  a  Iharp  axe,  with 
a  vail  weight  of  lead,  fupported  at  the  very  fummit 
with  a  peg  :  to  that  peg  is  faflened  a  cord,  which  the 
executioner  cutting,  the  axe  falls,  and  does  the  affair 
effcifiually,  without  fuffering  the  unhappy  criminal  to 
undergo  a  repetition- of  llrokes,  as  has  been  the  cafe  in 
the  common  method.  I  mull  add,  that  if  the  fufferer 
is  condemned  for  Healing  a  horfe  or  a  cow,  the  firing 
is  tied  to  the  beall,  which,  on  being  whipped,  pulls  out 
the  peg,  and  becomes  the  executioner."  This  appara- 
tus is  now  in  poffefllon  of  the  Scottilh  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. 

Maiden  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  machine  firll  ufed  in 
Yorkfliire,  and  fmce  introduced  into  other  places,  for 
wafhing  linen  •,  conllfling  of  a  tub  19  inches  high, 
and  27  in  diameter  at  the  top,  in  which  the  linen  is 
put,  with  hot  water  and  f'oap,  to  which  is  adapted  a 
cover,  fitting  it  very  clofely,  and  faflened  to  the  tub 
by  two  wedges ;  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
cuver  paffes  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  kept  at  a  pro- 
per height  by  a  peg  above,  and  furnilhed  with  two 
handles,  by  which  it  is  turned  backward  and  forward  : 
to  the  lower  end  of  this  upright  piece  is  faflened  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  in  which  are  fixed  feveral  pieces, 
like  cogs  of  a  wheel.  The  operation  of  this  machine 
is  to  make  the  linen  pafs  and  repafs  quick  through 
the  water. 

MAiDBN-Renis,  in  our  old  writers,  a  noble  paid  by 
the  tenants  of  forae  manors  on  their  marriage.  This 
was  faid  to  be  given  to  the  lord  for  his  omitting  the 
cullom  of  marcheta,  whereby  he  was  to  have  the  firfl 
night's  lodging  with  his  tenant's  wife  ;  but  it  feems 
more  probably  to  have  been  a  line  for  a  licenfe  to 
marry  a  daughter. 

M  AIDENHEAD,  a  town  of  Berks,  26  miles  from 
London,  with  a  Hone  bridge  over  the  Thames.     It  is 


governed  by  a  high  flew-;rd,  a  mayor,  a  (leward,  and  Muidftone 
10  aldermen,  out  o?  which  laft  two  bridgemafters  are  " 
chofen  every  year.  Here  is  a  gaol  both  for  debtors  and  .'  '  "  "' . 
felons.  1  he  town  (lands  partly  in  the  pariih  of  Bray 
and  partly  in  that  of  Cookham  ;  and  here  is  a  chapel 
peculiar  to  the  corporation,  the  niiniller  whereof  is 
chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  not  obliged  to  attend 
the  bilhop's  vilitation.  Hera  are  feveral  alms-houfes 
and  charities.  This  town,  now  io  confiderable,  did  not 
begin  to  flourilh  till,  by  the  building  of  its  bridge,  tra- 
vellers were  brought  this  way,  who  before  ufed  a  ferry 
at  that  called  Babhani's  Enil,  two  miles  north  of  it. 
The  barge  pier  bridge  is  maintained  by  the  corporaticn, 
for  which  ihey  are  allowed  the  tolls  both  over  and  un- 
der it.  The  bridge-pier  divides  Berks  from  Bucks. 
There  is  a  great  trade  here  in  malt,  meal,  and  timber, 
which  they  carry  in  tlieir  barges  to  London.  As  this 
is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  thence  to  Bath,  Briilol, 
and  other  fjuth-wefl  parts  of  England,  the  adjacent 
^vood  or  thicket  has  been  noted  for  many  robberies. 
The  market  here  is  on  Wednefdays ;  there  are  three 
fairs ;  and  here  are  frequent  horfe  races. 

MAIDSTONE,  a  town  of  Kent,  in  England,  36 
miles  from  London,  feated  on  the  river  Medway,  a 
branch  of  which  runs  through  it.  It  is  a  corporation, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Its  chief  trade, 
befides  linen-thread,  which  is  made  in  great  perfection, 
is  in  hops  ;  of  which  there  are  great  plenty  of  plantations 
about  the  town,  as  well  as  orchards  of  cherries.  The 
tide  flows  quite  up  to  the  town,  and  brings  up  barges, 
&c.  of  50  or  6d  tons.  It  has  a  fine  flane  bridge.  One 
of  the  public  gaols  for  the  county  is  kept  in  this  town  ; 
and  the  cullody  of  weights  and  meafures,  renewed  by 
the  flandard  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  committed  to 
it  by  parliament,  as  being  in  the  centre  of  Kent  :  for 
which  reafon  the  knights  of  the  fliire  are  always  elect- 
ed, and  the  courts  of  juflice  always  held  here,  and 
generally  the  alTizes.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  is 
conftant  parfon  of  this  pariih,  which  is  his  peculiar, 
and  ferved  by  his  curate.  Here  are  four  charity- 
fchools,  in  which  are  above  100  boys  and  girls,  who 
are  vifited  once  a-week'  and  catechiled  by  the  mini- 
fler.  This  is  fuch  a  plentiful  country,  and  the  lands 
hereabouts  are  fo  rich,  that  London  is  fupplied  with 
more  commodities  from  hence  than  from  any  market- 
town  in  England ;  particularly  with  the  large  bul- 
locks that  come  from  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  be- 
gins but  fix  miles  off;  with  timber,  wheat,  and  great 
quantities  of  hops,  apples,  and  cherries  ;  with  a  fort 
of  paving-flone,  eight  or  ten  inches  fquare,  that  is  ex- 
ceeding durable  ;  and  with  the  fine  white  fand  for  glafs- 
houfes  and  flationers.  There  are  fo  many  gentlemen's 
feats  within  10  miles,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  town  of 
fo  much  trade  and  bufinefs,  lb  full  of  gentry  and  good 
company. 

MAIENNE,  a  confiderable,  handf'ome,  and  popu- 
lous town  in  France,  formerly  having  the  title  of  a  du- 
chy ;  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  W.  Long. 
o.  31;.  N.  Lat.  48.  18. 

MAIGNAN,  Em.\nl'EL,  a  religious  Minim,  and 
a  philofopher  of  confiderable  eminence,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Thouloufe  in  1 60 1. 
Like  the  famous  Palcal,  he  became  a  complete  mathe- 
matician without  the  afTitlance  of  a  teacher  ;  and  filled 
the  profeiYor's  chair  at  Rome  in  1636,  where,  at  the 
expence 
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expence  of  Cardinal  Spada,  he  publiftied  his  book.  /)<? 
PerfpeBiva  Horaria.  He  returned  to  Thouloufe  in 
'  1650,  and  was  created  provincial  :.  the  king  wlio  in 
1660  entertained  himfelf  with  the  machines  and  curioli- 
ties  in  his  cell,  made  him  offers  by  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
to  draw  him  to  Paris  ;  but  he  humbly  defired  to  Ipend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  cloiller.  He  publilhed 
a  courfe  of  phUofophy,  4  vols  8vo,  at  Thouloufe ;  to 
the  fecond  edition  of  which  lie  added  two  treatifes,  one 
againll  the  vortices  of  Defcartes,  and  the  other  on  the 
fpeaking  trumpet  invented  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland. 
He  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  even  in  his  fleep,  his  very 
dreams  being  employed  in  theorems,  the  demonflra- 
tions  of  which  would  awaken  him-  with  joy.  He  died 
in  1676. 

MAJESTY,  a  title  given  to  kings,  which  frequent- 
ly ferves  as  a  term  of  diftindlion.  The  word  feems 
compofed  of  the  two  Latin  words,  major  "  greater," 
zwAJlalus  "  ftate."  The  emperor  is  caWei  Sacred  Ma- 
Jejiy,  Imperial  Maje/li/,  and  dcfarean  Majfjlij :  'I'he 
king  of  Hungary  is  llyled  His  Apoflolic  Majcfy,  The 
king  of  Spain  is  termed  His  moj)  Calholic  Majejlij :  and 
the  king  of  Portugal,  His  mqfl  Faithful  MajeJlij.  The 
king  of  France  ufed  to  be  called  His  moji  Chriflian  Ma- 
jefly  ;  and  when  he  treated  with  the  emperor,  the  word 
Sacred vcai  added :  He  was  afterwards  called  fimply ,  King 
ef  the  Trench.  Bonaparte  aflumed  the  title  o^ Emperor 
and  King  of  France. — With  refpecl  to  other  kings,  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  is  added  ;  as  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jefly.  His  Prujpan  Majefly,  Sic.  Formerly  princes  were 
more  fparing  in  giving  titles,  and  more  raodeft  in  claim- 
ing them  :  before  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  tlie  king  of 
Spain  had  only  the  title  of  Highnefs;  and  before  that  of 
Henry  VUI.  the  kings  of  England  were  only  addreffed 
\inder  the  titles  of  Grace  and  Highnefs. 

Under  the  Roman  republic, the  \.\l\e  Majejy,{majejias') 
belonged  to  the  whole,  body  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
principal  magillrates  ;  fo  that  to  diminilh  or  woaiid  the 
majefty  of  the  commonwealth,  was  to  be  wanting  in 
refpeft  to  the  Ifate  or  to  its  minifters.  But  the  power 
afterwards  pafl'mg  into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon, 
the  appellation  of  Majefly  was  transferred  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  imperial  family.  Pliny  compliments 
Trajan  on  his  being  contented  with  the  title  of  Greal- 
nefs ;  and  fpeaks  very  invidioufly  of  thofe  who  afteiled 
that  oi Majefly.  And  yet  this  laft  feems  to  be  the  moft 
modeft  and  juft  title  that  can  be  attributed  to  fove- 
reigns,  fince  it  fignifies  no  more  than  the  royalty  or  fo- 
vereign  power. 

MAH  INDUCTIO,  an  sncient  cuHom  for  the  prieft 
and  people  of  country-villages  to  go  in  proceflion  to 
fome  adjoining  wood  on  a  May-day  morning  ;  and 
return  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  with  a  May-pole, 
boughs,  flowers,  garlands,  and  other  tokens  of  the 
fpring.  This  May-game,  or  rejoicing  at  the  coming 
of  the  fpring,  was  for  a  long  time  obferved,  and  lliU 
is  in  fome  parts  of  England  ;  but  there  was  thought 
to  be  fo  much  heathen  vanity  in  it,  that  it  was  con- 
demned and  prohibited  within  the  diocefe  ©f  Lincoln 
by  the  good  old  Bilhop  Grofthead. 

MAIL  {maille)^  a  terra  primarily  applied  to  the 
melhes  or  holes  in  net-work. 

Coat  of  Mail.  See  Coat.  It  is  called  alfo  a  ha- 
bergeon.    Ancient!  v  they  alfo  wore  Ihirls  of  mail  un- 
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der  the  waiftcoiit,  to  ferve  as  a  defence  againft  fworJs 
and  poniards.      VVc  alfo  read  of  gloves  of  mail. 

Mail,  or  Mall,  alfo  fignifies  a  round  ring  of  iron; 
whence  the  play  of  pall-mall,  from  palla  "  a  ball," 
and  maille  "  the  round  ring  through  which  it  is  to 
pafs." 

Mail,  or  Maille,  in  our  old  writers,  a  fmall  kind 
of  money.  Silver  halfpence  were  likewife  termed 
Mailles,  9  Henry  V.  By  indenture  in  the  mint,  a  pound 
weight  of  old  fterling  liver  was  to  be  coined  into  360 
fterlings  or  pennies,  or  720  mails  or  half-pennies,  or 
1440  farthings.  Hence  the  word  mail  was  derived, 
which  is  now  vulgarly  ufed  in  Scotland  to  fignify  an 
annual  rent. 

Mail,  or  Maill,  on  ftiip-board,  a  fquare  machine 
compofed  of  a  number  of  rings  interwoven  net-wife,  and 
ufed  for  rubbing  oif  the  loofe  hemp  which  remains  on 
lines  or  white  cordage  after  it  is  made. 

Mail  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  leather  bag  wherein 
letters  are  carried  by  the  poll. 

MAiL-Coaches.     See  Co.\t». 

^8ion  of  Mails  and  Duties,  in  Scots  Law.  See 
Law,  p.  63g,  §  20. 

Mail,  Black.     See  Black-MoH. 

MAILLA,JoSEP;[-AKNK-MARIEnF.  MOYRIAC  DK, 
a  learned  Jefuit,  was  born  in  the  callle  of  Maillac  in 
the  Bugey,  and  appointed  a  milTionary  to  China, 
whither  he  went  in  1733.  A.  the  age  of  28  he  had 
acquired  fo  great  a  ikill  in  the  charaflers,  arts,  fciences, 
mythology,  and  ancient  books  of  the  Chincfe,  as  to 
allonilh  even  the  learned.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
and  efteemed  by  the  emperor  Kham-Hi,  who  died  in 
1722.  He,  together  with  other  milfionaries,  was 
employed  by  that  prince  to  draw  a  chart  of  China 
and  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  was  engraven  in  France 
in  the  year  1732.  He  drew  likewife  particular  charts 
of  fome  of  the  provinces  of  this  vail  empire ;  with 
which  the  emperor  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  fettled  the 
author  at  his  court.  The  great  annals  of  China  were 
alfo  tranllated  into  French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  his 
manufcript  was  tranfmitted  to  France  in  1737.  This 
work  was  publiihed  in  i  2  volumes  quarto,  under  the 
iiifpeilion  of  M.  Grofier,  and  is  the  firft  complete 
hiftory  of  that  extenfive  empire.  The  ilvle,  which 
was  full  of  hyperbole  and  bomb^Il,  has  been  revifed 
by  the  editor,  and  the  fpeeches  which  extended  to 
too  great  a  length,  and  had  too  much  famenefs  in 
them,  have  been  omitted.  Father  Mailla,  after  having 
refided  45  years  in  China,  died  at  Pekin  on  the  28;h 
of  June  1748,  in  the  79".h  year  of  his  age,  Kien-Lung 
the  reigning  emperor  paid  the  expences  of  his  funeral. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  and  gentle  charaifler,  capable 
of  the  raoft  perfevering  labour  and  the  moil  unremit- 
ting aftivity. 

IVI.A.ILLET,  Benoit  de,  defcended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Lorrain,  was  born  in  1659,  and  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  33,  conful-general  for  Egypt.  He  ful- 
filled this  otlice  for  16  years  with  great  ability,  fup- 
ported  the  king's  authority  againfl  the  janizaries,  and 
greatly  extended  the  trade  of  France  into  that  part  of 
Africa.  As  a  recompenfe  for  his  fervices,  the  king 
bellowed  upon  him  the  confiillhip  of  Leghorn,  which 
is  the  firft  and  moft  confiderable  confullhip  in  his 
gift.  Being  at  lail  appointed  in  1715  to  viilt  the 
3   G  fea  -ports 
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fea-ports  in  the  Levant  and  on  t!ie  coaft  of  Barbary, 
he  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  execution  of  his  commil- 
fion,  that  he  obtained  permiHion  to  retire  xvith  a  confi- 
derable  pcnfion.  He  fettled  at  Marfeilles ;  where  he 
died  in  1738,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  lively  imagination,  and  gentle  manners  ;  in 
fociety  he  was  very  a-.niahle,  and  he  polTeiTed  the 
ftriflell  probity.  He  was  fond  of  praife,  and  very 
anxious  r.bout  the  reputation  of  genius.  During  the 
whole  of  his  life  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
fludy  of  natural  hillory  ;  and  his  principal  objeft  U'as 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  or!j;in  of  our  globe. 
On  this  important  fubjeft  he  left  fome  curious  ob- 
feivations,  which  have  been  publillied  in  oflavo  under 
the  title  of  Tel/iamcd,  which  is  the  name  de  Msillet 
written  backwards.  The  editor  Abbe  Mafcrier  has 
given  to  this  work  the  form  of  dialogue.  An  Indian 
philofopher  is  introduced  as  explaining  to  a  French  mif- 
fionary  his  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  globe, 
and  the  origin  of  mankind  ;  and,  which  is  very  in- 
credible, he  fuppofes  it  to  have  come  cut  of  the  wa- 
tcrs,  and  makes  an  abode  uninhabitable  by  man  the 
birthplace  of  the  human  race.  His  great  objefl  is 
to  prove,  that  all  the  ftrata  of  which  this  globe  is 
compo(ed,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains, 
have  come  from  the  bofom  of  the  \vaters  ;  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  fea,  which  continually  retires  to 
allow  tlienrgradually  to  appear.  Telliamed  dedicated 
his  book  to  the  illullrious  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  author 
of  the  imaginary  "  Travels  to  the  fun  and  moon." 
In  the  humorous  epiftle  which  is  addreffed  to  him, 
the  Indian  philofopher  informs  us  that  thefc  dialogues 
are  nothing  but  a  coUedion  of  dreams  and  fancies. 
He  caniot  be  accufed  of  having  broken  his  word ; 
but  he  may  well  be  reproached  with  not  having  writ- 
ten them  in  the  fame  ftyle  with  his  letter  to  Cy- 
rano, and  with  not  having  difpbiyed  equal  livelinefs 
and  humour.  A  fubjecl  the  moft  extravagant  is  hand- 
led in  the  graveft  manner,  and  his  ridiculous  opinion 
is  delivered  ivith  all  the  ferious  air  of  a  philofopher.  Of 
the  fix  dialogues  ivhich  compofe  the  work,  the  four 
firll  contain  many  curious  obfervations  truly  philofo- 
phical  and  important  :  in  the  other  two  we  find  no- 
thing but  conjeftures,  fancies,  and  fables,  fometimes 
an-ufing,  but  always  abfurd.  To  Maillct  we  are  in- 
debted alfo  for  "  A  Dcfcription  of  Egypt,"  collected 
from  his  memoirs  by  the  editor  of  Telliamed,  1743, 
4to,  or  in  2  vols.  I  2mo. 

MAIM,  MaIHEM,  or  Mayhem,  in  law,  a  wound  by 
which  a  perfon  lofes  the  ufe  of  a  member  that  might 
have  been  a  defence  to  him  ;  as  when  a  bone  is  broken, 
a  foot,  hand,  or  other  member  cut  off,  or  an  eye  put 
out  ;  though  the  cuttitig  off  an  ear  or  nofe,  or  break- 
ing the  liinder-teeth,  was  formerly  held  to  be  no  maim. 
A  maim  by  caflration  was  anciently  puniflicd  with 
death,  and  other  maims  with  lofs  of  member  for  mem- 
ber ;  but  afterwards  they  were  only  punilhed  by  fine 
and  imptifonment.  It  is  now  enafted  by  the  ftatute 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  that  if  any  perfon,  from  malice 
aforethought,  ftiall  difable  any  limb  or  member  of  any 
of  the  king's  fubjeils  with  an  intent  to  disfigure  him, 
the  offender,  with  his  aiders  and  abettors,  fhall  be  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy;  though  no  fuch 
attainder  fliall  corrupt  the  blood,  or  occr.fion  forfeiture 
of  lands,  &.c. 
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MAIMONIDES,  Moses,  or  Moses  the  sox  of 
Maimon,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  called  by  the  Je.vs  the 
eagle  of  the  doBors,  was  born  of  an  illuitrious  family  at 
Cordova  in  Spain,  in  I  1 3  i .  The  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation was  undertaken  by  his  father,  who  afterwards 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Rabbi  Jofeph,  the  Ion 
of  Megas,  a  perfon  on  whole  profound  learning  he  has 
bellowed  the  highelf  praife  j  and,  according  to  Leo  A- 
fricanus,  he  had  alio  among  his  tutors  the  learned  Ara- 
bians Ibn  'Thophail  and  Averroes.  He  is  commonly 
named  Mofes  JEgijptius,  becaufe  he  fettled  in  Egypt^ 
w-here  he  fpent  his  whole  life  in  quality  of  phyfician  to 
the  (iiltan.  Here  he  operxd  a  fctiool,  which  was  foon 
filled  with  pupils  from  all  parts,  from  Alexandria 
and  Damafcus  cfpecially,  whofe  proficiency  under  him 
fpread  his  fame  all  over  the  world.  He  was  no  lefs 
eminent  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity, 
than  in  medicine.  Cafaubon  affirms  it  may  be  truly 
faid  of  him,  as  Pliny  of  old  faid  of  Diodorus  Situlus, 
that  "  he  was  the  firft  of  his  tribe  who  ceafed  to  De 
a  tritler."  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the 
works  of  Maimonides  •,  fome  were  written  originally 
in  Arabic,  but  are  now  extant  only  in  Hebrew  tranf- 
lations.  "  Thofe  (lays  Collier)  who  defire  to  learn 
the  doiftrine  and  the  canon  law  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud, may  read  Maimonides's  compendium  of  it  in 
good  Hebrew,  in  his  book  entitled  lad ;  wherein  they 
will  find  great  part  of  the  fables  and  impertinencies 
in  tlie  Talmud-  entirely  difcarded.  But  the  More  Ne~ 
vochiin  is  the  moft  valued  of  all  bis  works  ;  deligned 
to  explain  the  obfcure  words,  phrales,  metaphors,  &c. 
in  fcripture,  which,  when  literally  interpreted,-  have 
either  no  meaning  or  appear  abfurd. 

MAIN,  an  epithet  ufually  applied  by  failors  to 
whatever  is  principal,  as  oppofed  to  whatever  is  infe- 
rior or  fecondary.  Thus  the  main  land  is  ufed  in  con- 
tradirtinftion  to  an  ifland  or  peninfula  ;  and  the  main 
mall,  the  main  wale,  the  main  keel,  and  the  main 
hatchway,  are  in  like  manner  dillinguiihed  from  the 
fore  and  mizen  mafts,  the  channel  uales,  the  falfe  keel, 
and  the  fore  and  after  hatchways,  &c. 

MAINOUR,  Maxour,  or  Meinour  (from  the 
French,  manier,  i.  e.  mariti  tra&are),  in  a  legal  fenfe 
denotes  the  thing  that  a  thief  taketh  away  or  Itealeth  : 
As  to  be  taken  with  the  mainour  (P/.  Cor,  fol.  179.), 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  Ifolen  about  him  :  And 
again  (fol.  194.)  it  was  prefented,  that  a  thie'  was  de- 
livered to  the  llieriiF  or  vifcount,  together  with  the 
mainour:  And  again  (fol  186.),  if  a  man  be  indift- 
ed,  that  he  feloniouily  Hole  the  goods  of  another, 
where,  in  truth,  they  are  his  own  goods,  and  the 
goods  be  brought  into  the  court  as  the  mainour  ;  and 
if  it  be  dematided  of  him,  what  he  faith  to  the  goods, 
and  he  dilclaim  them  ;  though  he  be  acquitted  of  the 
felony,  he  fliall  lofe  the  goods  :  And  again  (fol.  149.), 
if  the  defendant  were  taken  with  the  mainour,  and  the 
mainour  be  carried  to  the  court,  they,  in  ancient  times, 
would  arraign  him  upon  the  naainour,  without  any  ap- 
peal or  indictment.  Cowel.  See  Blacljl.  Comment. 
vol.  iii.  p.  71.  vol.  iv,  p.  30^. 

MAINPRIZE.     See  Falfe  hirnisoiiMSNr. 

The  writ  of  mainprize,  mainicaptio,  is  a  writ  direft- 

cd  to  the  flierifY  (either  generally,   when  any  man  is 

imprilbned  for  a  bailable  offence,  and  bail  hath  been 

refufcd  ;    or  fpecially,    when  the    offence  or    caufe  of 

commitment 
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■  commitment  is  not  properly  bailable  below'),  coramnnd- 
ing  him  to  take  fareties  tor  the  priloner's  appearance, 
"j  ufually  called  mainpernors,  and  to  let  him  at  large. 
Mainpernors  differ  from  bail,  in  that  a  man's  bail  may 
imprilon  or  furrender  him  up  before  the  llipulatcd 
day  of  appearance ;  mainpernors  can  do  neither,  but 
are  barely  fureties  for  his  appearance  at  the  day  :  bail 
are  only  fureties  that  the  parties  be  anfwerable  for  the 
fpecial  matter  for  which  they  Itipulate,  mainpernors 
are  bound  to  produce  him  to  anfwer  all  charges  what- 
ever.     See  HjBi.is  Corpus. 

MAINTEN.A.NCE,  in  Law,  bears  a  near  relation 
to  BaRRETRY  ;  bv  ing  aii  otFicious  intermeddling  in  a 
fuit  that  no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  af- 
iitting  either  party  with  money  or  otherwife,  to  pro- 
fecute  or  defend  it  ;  a  practice  that  was  greatly  encou- 
raged by  the  firft  introduftion  of  ufes.  This  is  an  of- 
fence againlt  public  juilice,  as  it  keeps  alive  ftrife 
and  contention,  and  perverts  the  remedial  procefs  of 
the  law  into  an  engine  of  opprelFion.  And  therefore, 
by  the  Roman  law,  it  was  a  fpecies  of  the  crimen  fiilfi, 
to  enter  into  any  confederacy,  or  do  any  act  to  fup- 
port  another's  law  fuit,  by  money,  witnefTes,  or  patron- 
age. A  man  may,  however,  maintain  the  luit  ot  his 
near  kinfman,  fervant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  cha- 
rity and  companion,  with  impunity.  Otherwife  the 
punilbment  by  common  law  is  fine  and  imprifonment  ; 
and  by  the  ftatute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  9.  a  forfeiture  of 
Jol. 

MAINTENON,  Madame  de,  a  French  lady  of 
extraordinary  fortune,  defcended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  whofe  proper  name  was  Frances  d'' Aubtgnc, 
was  born  in  1635.  Her  parents  by  misfortunes  being 
in  able  to  fupport  her,  fhe  fell  to  the  care  of  her  mo- 
ther's relations  ;  to  efcape  ivhich  ilate  of  dependence, 
llie  w  IS  induced  to  marry  that  famous  old  buffoon  the 
Abbe  Scarron,  who  fubfifted  himfelf  only  on  a  penfion 
r.llowed  him  by  the  court  for  his  wit  and  parts.  She 
lived  with  him  many  year?,  which  Voltaire  makes  no 
fcruple  to  call  the  happieft  years  of  her  life  ;  but  when 
he  died  in  1660,  flie  found  herlelf  as  indigent  as  (he 
had  been  before  her  marriage.  Her  friends  indeed  en- 
deavoured to  get  her  hulband's  penfion  continued  to  her, 
and  prefented  fo  marry  petitions  to  the  king  about  it, 
all  beginning  with  ''  The  widow  Scarron  moil  humbly 
prays  your  majefty's,"  &c.  that  he  was  quite  weary 
of  them,  and  has  been  heard  to  e:<claim,  "  Mufl  I  al- 
ways be  peftered  with  the  widow  Scarron  '"  x\t  lad, 
however,  through  the  recommendation  of  Madame  de 
Montefpan,  he  fettled  a  much  larger  penfion  on  her, 
with  a  genteel  apology  for  making  her  wait  fo  long  ; 
and  afterward  made  choice  of  her  to  take  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  duke  of  Maine,  his  fon  by  Ma- 
dame de  Montefpan.  The  letters  flie  wrote  on  this 
occailon  charmed  the  king,  and  were  the  origin  of  her 
.-idvancement  ;  her  perfonal  merit  effeded  all  the  rell. 
He  bought  her  the  lands  of  Maintenon,  the  only  eftate 
fhe  ever  had  ;  and  finding  her  pleafed  with  the  acqni- 
fition,  called  her  pu'ilicly  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  which 
was  of  great  fcrvice  to  her  in  her  good  fortune,  by  re- 
leafing  her  from  the  ridicule  attending  that  of  Scar- 
ron. Her  elevfation  was  to  her  only  a  retreat  •,  the 
king  came  to  htr  apartment  every  day  after  dinner, 
before  and  after  fupper,  and  continued  there  till  mid- 
night :  here  he  €i^  bufir.efs  with  hi*  miniikrs,  while 
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Madame  dc  Maintenon,  employed  in  reading  or  needle- Slilnteron, 
^vork,  never  Ihoived  any  deiirc  to  talk  of  itate  affairs,  Major. 
and  carefully  avoided  all  appearance  of  cab?.l  or  in-  " 
trigue  J  Cic  did  not  even  make  ufe  of  her  power  to 
dignify  her  own  relations.  About  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1685,  Louis  XIV.  married  her,  he  being 
then  in  his  48ih  and  flie  in  her  50th  year  ;  and  that 
piety  with  which  flie  infpired  the  king  to  make  her  a 
wife  inllead  of  a  millrefs,  became  by  degrees  a  fettled 
difpoGtion  of  mind.  She  prevailed  on  Louis  to  found 
a  religious  community  at  St  Cyr,  for  the  education  of 
300  young  ladies  of  quality  j  and  here  flic  frequently  re- 
tired from  that  melancholy  of  which  flie  complains  fo 
pathetically  in  one  of  her  letters,  and  which  few  la- 
dies will  fuppofe  flie  Ihould  be  liable  to  in  fuch  an 
elev.ated  fituation.  But,  as  M.  Voltaire  fays,  if  any 
thing  could  fliow  the  vanity  of  ambition,  it  would 
certainly  be  this  Icfter.  Madame  de  Maintenon  could 
have  no  other  uneafinefs  than  the  uniformity  of  her 
manner  of  living  with  a  great  king  ;  and  this  made 
her  once  fay  to  the  count  D'Aubigne  her  brother,  "  I 
can  hold  it  no  longer ;  I  wifli  I  was  dead."  The  an- 
ivver  he  made  to  her  was,  "  You  have  then  a  promife 
to  marry  the  Almighty  1"  Louis,  hovrever,  died  be- 
fore her  in  171J  ;  wlien  flie  retired  whoUy  to  St  Cyr, 
and  i'pent  the  refl  of  her  days  in  ads  of  devotion ;  and 
what  is  moft  furprifing  is,  that  her  hufliand  left  no 
certain  provifion  for  her,  recommending  her  only  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  She  would  accept  no  more  than 
a  penfion  of  8o,000  livres,  which  was  punclually  paid 
her  till  flie  died  in  i  719.  A  coUedion  of  her  letters 
has  been  publiflied,  and  tranflated  into  Englifli ;  from 
which  familiar  interrourfes  her  charader  will  be  better 
known  than  from  defcription. 

MAJOR,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of  fcveral 
officers  of  very  different  ranks  and  fundions. 

MAyoR-general.     See  Geni;ral. 

Major  of  a  Regiment  0/  Foot,  the  next  officer  to  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  generally  promoted  from  the  eldcft 
captain  :  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  regiment  be  well 
exercifed,  to  fee  it  march  in  good  order,  and  to  rally 
it  in  cafe  of  being  broke  in  adion  ;  he  is  the  only  of- 
ficer among  the  infantry  that  is  allowed  to  be  on  horfe- 
back  in  time  of  adion,  that  he  may  the  more  readily 
execute  the  colonel's  orders. 

Major  of  a  Regiment  ofHorfe,  as  well  as  foot,  ought 
to  be  a  man  of  honour,  integrity,  underltanding,  cou- 
rage, adivity,  experience,  and  addrels  :  he  lliould  be 
mafter  of  arithmetic,  and  keep  a  detail  of  the  regi- 
ment in  every  particular  :  he  fliould  be  Ikilled  in  horle- 
manfliip,  and  ever  attentive  to  his  bufinefs :  one  of  his 
principal  ftiiidio^s  is,  to  keep  an  exad  rofter  of  the 
officers  for  duty  :  lie  fliould  have  a  perfed  knowledge 
in  all  the  m'litary  evolutions,  as  he  is  obliged  by  his 
poft  to  in rtrudr  others,  &c. 

Towri-MjjoK,  the  third  officer  in  order  in  a  garri- 
fon,  and  next  to  the  deputy-governor.  He  fliould  un- 
derftand  fortification,  and  has  a  particular  charge  of 
the  guards,  rounds,  patrole?,  and  centinels 

Brigade- Majok,  is  a  particular  oflicer  appointed  foe 
that  purpofe  only  in  camp  :  he  goes  every  day  to  head- 
quarters to'  receive  orders  from  the  adjutant-general  : 
there  he  writes  exadly  whatever  is  didated  to  him  : 
from  thence  he  goe^  and  gives  the  orders,  at  the  place 
appointed  for  tlrat  pil!-p;fe,  to  the  ditferent  majors  or 
?   C'r   3  adiutants 
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adjutants  of  the  regiments  which  compofe  that  brig^^de, 
and  re;»ulates  u'.th  them  the  number  of  otRcers  and 
men  which  each  are  to  farnilli  for  the  duty  of  the  army  ; 
taking  care  to  keep  an  exart  roller,  that  one  may  not 
give  more  than  another  ;  and  that  each  march  in  their 
tour  :  in  fhort,  the  major  of  brigade  is  charged  with 
the  particular  detail  in  his  own  brigade,  in  much  the 
fame  way  as  the  adjutant-general  is  charged  with  the 
general  detail  of  the  duty  of  the  army.  He  fends  every 
morning  to  the  adjutant-general  an  e.xail  return,  by 
battalion  and  company,  of  the  men  of  his  brigade  mif- 
fing at  the  retreat,  or  a  report  exprefling  that  none  are 
abfent  :  he  alio  mentions  the  officers  abfent  with  or 
without  leave. 

As  all  orders  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  majors 
of  brigade,  they  have  infinite  occaiions  of  making 
known  their  talents  and  exaftnefs. 

MjyoR  of  Artillerij,  is  alfo  the  next  officer  to  the 
lieutenant-colonel.  His  port  is  very  laborious  as  the 
ivhole  detail  of  the  corps  particularly  reds  with  him  •, 
and  for  this  reafon  all  the  non-commilTioned  officers 
are  fubordinate  to  him,  as  his  title  oiferjeant-mnjor  im- 
ports :  in  this  quality  they  rauft  render  him  an  exact 
account  of  every  thing  which  comes  to  their  know- 
ledge, either  regarding  the  duty  or  wants  of  the  artil- 
lery and  foldiers.  He  fhould  polTcfs  a  perfefl  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  artillery,  together  with  all  its 
evolutions.  In  the  field  he  goes  daily  to  receive  orders 
from  the  brigade-major,  and  communicates  them  with 
the  parole  to  his  fuperiors,  and  then  diftates  them  to 
the  adjutant.  He  lliould  be  a  very  good  mathemati- 
cian, and  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  train  of  artillery,  &c. 

Major  of  Engineers,  commonly  with  us  called  Sub- 
direBor,  (hould  be  very  well  Ikilled  in  military  archi- 
teflure,  fortification,  gunnery,  and  mining.  He  ffiould 
know  how  to  fortify  in  the  field,  to  attack  and  defend 
all  forts  of  pofls,  and  to  conduft  the  works  in  a  fiege, 
&c.     See  Engineer. 

jiiJ-MjijOR,  is  on  fundry  occafions  appointed  to  a£l 
as  major,  who  has  a  pre-eminence  above  others  of  the 
fame  denomination.  Our  horfe  and  foot  guards  have 
their  guidons,  or  fecond  or  third  majors. 

SirJeant-MAyoR,  is  a  non-commiffioned  officer,  of 
great  merit  and  capacity,  fubordinate  to  the  adjutant  as 
he  is  to  the  major.     See  Serje.\nt. 

Drum  Major,  is  not  only  the  firft  drummer  in  the 
regiment,  but  has  the  fame  authority  over  his  drummers 
as  the  corporal  has  over  his  fquad.  He  inftrufls  them 
in  their  di.Terent  beats ;  is  daily  at  orders  with  the  fer- 
jeants,  to  know  the  number  of  drummers  for  duty.  He 
marches  at  their  head  when  they  beat  in  a  body.  In 
the  day  of  battle,  or  at  exercife,  he  muft  be  very  atten- 
tive to  the  orders  given  him,  that  hi  may  regulate  his 
beats  according  to  the  movements  ordered. 

Fife-MAjOR.  is  he  that  plays  the  beft  on  that  inflru- 
ment,  and  has  the  fame  authority  over  the  fifers  as  the 
drum-major  has  over  the  drummers.  He  teaches  them 
their  duty,  and  appoints  them  for  guards,  &c. 

Major,  in  Laiv,  a  perfon  who  is  of  age  to  manage 
his  own  affairs.  By  the  civil  la'v  a  man  is  not  a  major 
till  the  age  of  25  years  ;  in  England,  he  is  a  major  at 
21,  as  in  Normandy  at  20. 

Major,  in  Logic,  is  underftood  of  the  firft  propo- 
fitioD  of  a  regular  fyllogifm.   It  is  called  major,  becaufe 
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it  has  a  more  cxtenfive  fenfe  than  the  minor  propcfition, 
as  containing  the  principal  term.      See  Logic. 

Major  and  Minor,  in  Mujic,  are  applied  to  concords 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  femi-tone.   See  CoK- 

CORD. 

Major  tone  is  the  difference  between  the  fifth  and 
fourth  ;  and  major  femi-tone  the  difference  between  the 
major  fourth  and  the  third.  The  major  tone  furpaffes 
the  minor  by  a  comma. 

MAjoR-Donio,  an  Italian  term,  frequently  ufed  to 
fignify  a  fleward  or  mailer  of  the  houfehold.  The 
title  of  major-domo  was  formerly  given  in  the  courts 
of  princes  to  three  different  kinds  of  officers.  1.  Tu 
him  who  took  care  of  what  related  to  the  prince's 
table,  or  eating  ;  othcrwife  called  eleater,  firafecius 
tnenfte,  architricHnus,  dapifer,  zni  princefis  coquorum. — 
2.  Major-domo  was  alfo  applied  to  the  lie  ward  of  the 
houfehold. — 3.  The  title  of  major-domo  was  alfo  given 
to  the  chief  minifter,  or  him  to  whom  the  prince  de- 
puted the  adminiftralion  of  his  affairs,  foreign  and 
domeftic,  relating  to  war  as  well  as  peace.  Inllances 
of  major  domos  in  the  two  firff  fenfes  are  frequent  in 
the  Englifli,  French,  and  Norman  affairs. 

Major,  John,  a  fcholaflic  divine  and  hiftorian, 
was  born  at  Haddington,  in  the  province  of  Eaft  Lo- 
thian in  Scotland.  It  appears  from  fome  paffages  in 
his  writings,  that  he  refided  a  while  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1493,  and  ftu- 
died  in  the  college  of  St  Barbe,  under  the  famous  John 
Boulac.  Thence  he  removed  to  that  of  Montacute, 
where  he  began  to  fludy  divinity  under  the  celebrated 
S'andouk.  In  the  year  1498,  he  was  entered  of  the 
college  of  Navarre.  In  1505,  he  w.as  created  doflor 
in  divinity  ;  returned  to  Scotland  in  1 5 19,  and  taught 
theology  during  feveral  years  in  the  univerfity  of  St 
Andrew's.  But.  at  length,  being  difgufted  with  the 
quarrels  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  back  to  Paris,  and 
refumed  his  leftures  in  the  college  of  Montacute, 
where  he  had  feveral  pupils  who  afterwards  became 
men  of  great  eminence.  About  the  year  1 530,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  Scotland,  and  was  cholen  profef- 
for  of  theology  at  St  Andrew's,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  provofi  ;  and  there  died  in  1547,  aged 
78.  His  logical  treatifes  form  one  immenfe  folio  ;  his 
commentary  on  Ariftotle's  phyfics  makes  another  ;  and 
his  theological  works  amount  to  feveral  volumes  of  the 
fame  fize.  Thefe  maffes  of  crude  and  ufelefs  difqui- 
fition  were  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  A 
work,  lefs  prized  in  his  own  age,  was  to  make  him 
known  to  pofterity.  His  book  De  Gejlis  Scotorum, 
was  firft  publiffied  at  Paris  by  Badius  Afcenfius,  in 
the  year  1521.  He  rejefts  in  it  fome  of  the  fiftions 
of  former  hiftorians  ;  and  would  have  had  greater  me- 
rit if  he  had  rejefted  more.  He  intermingles  the  hi- 
ftory  of  England  wiA  that  of  Scotland  ;  and  has  in- 
curred the  cenfure  of  fome  partial  writers,  for  giving 
an  authority  to  the  authors  of  the  former  nation,  which 
he  refufes  to  thofc  of  his  own.  Bede,  Cixton,  and 
Froiffard,  were  exceedingly  ufeful  to  him.  What  does 
the  greateft  honour  to  this  author  is,  the  freedom 
with  which  he  has  cenfured  the  rapacity  and  indolence 
of  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  ftrain  of  ridicule  with  which  he 
treats  the  pope's  fupremacy.  The  ftyle  in  which  he 
wrote  does  not  deferve  commendation.  Biftiop  Spot- 
ufwood  calls  it  Sorbonuic  and  barbarout. 

MAJORCA, 
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\  Majorca,        MAJORCA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  lying 
M.^ran.    between  Yvica  on  the  «eft  and   Minorca   on   the  eart. 

""^^  Thefe  three  illands  '.vere  anciently  called  Baleares,  fup- 

pofed  to  be  from  the  ikill  of  their  inhabitants  in  (linjT. 
in?,  for  which  they  were  very  remarkable.  Origina'dy 
they  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  during  the 
wars  of  that  people  with  the  Romans  they  feem  to 
have  regained  their  liberty.  In  1 22  B.  C.  they  were 
fubdued  by  IMetellus  the  Roman  coniul,  who  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  out  of  30,000 
he  fcarce  left  iocs  alivt.  He  then  built  two  cities  on 
Majorca  ;  one  called  Palma,  now  Majorca,  to  the  eaft; 
the  other  to  the  welt,  named  FoHentia,  now  no  longer 
in  being.  The  ifland  continued  fubjefl  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  the  nations  who  overran  the  weilern 
part  of  the  empire,  for  many  ages.  At  lad  it  was  fub- 
dued by  the  Moors  about  the  year  8oD.  Ey  them  the 
ifland  was  put  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  ever 
vras  before  or  Imce.  The  Moors  being  very  induftri- 
ous,  and  alfo  populous,  furrounded  the  whole  coaft 
with  fortifications,  that  is,  with  a  kind  of  towers  and 
lines  between  them  ;  cultivated  every  fpot  in  the  ifland 
that  was  not  either  rock  or  fand  ;  and  had  no  fewer 
than  15  great  towns,  whereas  now  there  are  not  above 
three.  Neither  was  it  at  all  difficult  for  the  Moorifh 
monarch  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  much  fuperior 
in  number  to  the  inhabitants  that  are  now  upon  it, 
taking  in  all  ranks,  fexes,  and  ages.  In  1229,  the  ifland 
was  lubdued  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  eflabliflied 
in  it  a  new  kingdom,  feudatory  to  that  of  Arragon, 
^vhlch  was  again  deftroyed  in  1341  by  the  fame  mo- 
narchs  j  and  ever  fince,  the  ifland  hath  been  fubjeft  to 
Spain,  and  hath  entirely  loll  its  importance.  It  is 
about  60  miles  long,  and  45  broad.  The  air  is  clear 
and  temperate ;  and,  by  its  fituation,  the  heat  in  fum- 
mer  is  fo  qualified  by  the  breezes,  that  it  is  by  far  the 
moft  phafant  of  all  the  iflanjs  in  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  fome  mountains ;  but  the  country  is  gene- 
rally flat,  and  of  fuch  an  excellent  foil,  that  it  produces 
great  quantities  of  corn  as  good  in  its  kind  as  any  in 
Europe.  Oil,  wine,  and  Salt,  are  very  plentiful,  as  al- 
fo black  cattle  and  iheep  ;  but  deer,  rabbits,  and  wild- 
fowl, abound  fo  much,  that  they  alone  are  fufficient 
for  the  fubfiilence  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  no 
rivers,  but  a  great  many  fprings  and  wells,  as  well  as 
feveral  good  harbours.  The  inhabitants  are  robuft, 
adlive,  and  good  fearaen. 

Majorca,  a  handlbme,  large,  rich,  and  ftrong  town, 
in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It 
contains  about  6000  houfes,  and  22  churches,  befides 
the  cathedral.  The  fquares,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
royal  palace,  are  magnificent  ftruflures.  A  captain- 
general  refides  there,  who  commands  the  whole  ifland  ; 
and  there  is  a  garrifon  againfl  the  incurfion  of  the 
Moors.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englilli  in  1706;  but 
was  retaken  in  1715,  fince  which  time  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  leated  on  the  fouth- 
»veft  part  of  the  ifland,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour, 
70  miles  north-eaft  of  Yvica,  123  fouth-eafl:  of  Barce- 
lona, 140  eaft  of  Valencia,  and  300  from  Madrid.  E. 
Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lit.  39.  36. 

M  AIR  AN.  jEAN-jACiiUES  d'Oktous  de,  defceiid- 
ed  from  a  nob'e  family  at  Befiers,  was  born  in  that  city 
in  1678,  and  d'ed  at  Paris  of  a  defluxion  on  the  lungs 
en  the  20th  of  February  1771,  at  the  age  of  93.     He 
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was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  members  of  the  Academy  Ma 
of  Sciences  and  of  the  French  Academy.  Being  early  ' 
connected  with  the  former  fociety,  he,  in  the  year 
1 741,  fucccedcd  Fontenelle  in  the  office  of  fecrc- 
tary.  This  llition  he  filled  with  the  moft  diftin- 
guithed  fucccfs  till  the  year  1744;  and,  like  his  pre- 
decelTor,  polTeired  the  faculty  of  placing  the  moft  ab- 
Uraft  fubjefts  in  the  cleareil  light  ;  a  talent  which  is 
very  rare,  but  which  appears  coufpicuous  in  all  his 
works.  The  chief  of  them  are,  i.  Dlfferlation  fur  la 
Glace,  the  laft  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1  749, 
1  2mo.  This  excellent  little  trafl  has  been  iranllated 
into  German  and  Italian.  2.  Dijfcrtalion  fur  la  caufe 
tie  la  lumiere  des  Phoffiliores,  1717,  i  2(no.  3.  Traili 
hijlorique  cl  pht^/ique  de  I'' Aitrore  Boreale,  firil  publifti- 
ed  in  i  2rao,  1733,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  and 
printed  in  410  in  1754.  The  fyftem  embraced  by  the  au- 
thor is  liable  to  be  controverted  •,  but  the  book  diiplays 
great  talle  and  erudition.  4  LeIIre  an  Pere  Parer.nin, 
contenanl  diverfis  que/1  ions  fur  la  Chine,  1  2mo.  '1  his  is 
a  very  curious  work,  and  is  full  of  that  philofophical 
fpirit  which  char.16teri7.es  the  author's  other  publica- 
tions. 5.  A  great  number  of  papers  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  (fince  1719),  of  which  he 
publifted  iome  volumes.  6.  Several  Diifertations  on 
particular  fubjefls,  which  form  only  fmall  pamphlets. 
7.  The  Eloges  of  the  Academicians  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who  died-  in  1741,  1742,  1743,  in  1 2mo, 
1 747.  Without  imitating  Fontenelle,  the  author  at- 
tained alinoft  equal  excellence  by  his  talent  of  difcri- 
minating  characters,  appreciating  their  worth,  and  giv- 
ing them  their  due  ihare  of  praile,  without  at  the  fame 
time  concealing  their  defects. 

Mairan's  reputation  extended  itfelf  into  foreign 
countries.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
at  Peterfljurgb,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  of 
the  inflitution  at  Bologna,  of  the  royal  fccieties  of 
Edinburgh  and  Upfal,  &ic.  The  gentlenefs  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  manners  made  him  be  confidered  as  a  per- 
fect model  of  the  focial  virtues.  Ht  pouefTed  that 
amiable  politenel's,  that  agreeable  gaiety,  and  that 
fteady  firmnefs,  which  never  fail  to  procure  love  and 
efteem.  But  we  muft  add,  fays  M.  Saveiien,  that 
every  thing  had  a  reference  to  himfelf ;  felf-love  and 
a  regard  to  his  own  reputation  were  the  motives  of  all 
his  actions.  He  was  deeply  afFeiJted  with  cenfure  or 
applaufe,  and  yet  he  had  many  friends.  Uniting 
much  gen'lenefs  of  difpolition  to  an  ingenious  and 
agreeable  expreflion  o;"  countenance,  he  poflefled  the 
art  of  infinuating  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of 
others,  fo  as  to  tiave  the  way  to  elevatioti  and  fuccefs. 
He  was  honoured  with  protection  and  particular  marks 
of  regard  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  who  be- 
queathed to  him  his  watch  in  his  will.  The  prince 
of  Conti  loaded  him  with  favours  ;  and  the  chancel- 
lor DaguelTeau,  obferving  in  him  great  originality  and 
ingenuity  of  thought,  appointed  him  prefident  of  the 
Journal  des  Spavans  :  a  tt,;tion  which  he  filled  very 
much  to  the  fatisfaiftion  of  the  public  and  of  tlie  learn- 
ed. The  private  and  felfilh  views  imputed  to  him  by 
M.  Saverien  never  made  him  deficient  in  what  was 
due  to  the  ftrifteft  probity.  An  expreflion  of  his  is 
remembered,  which  could  have  proceeded  only  from 
fentiment  ;  "  An  hont  ft  man  (faid  he)  is  one  whofe 
blood  is  refrellied  with  the  recital  of  a  good  action." 
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He  was  ready  at  lepaitee.  One  day  he  happened  to 
be  in  company  with  a  sentleinan  of  the  gown,  and  to 
'  differ  with  him  in  opinion  upon  feme  point  wliich 
liad  no  more  connexion  with  jurifprudence  than  ivith 
geometry.  "  Sir  (faid  the  magiilrate,  who  fuppofed 
that  a  learneil  man  was  a  perfeft  idiot  out  of  his  own 
fphere),  we  are  not  now  tallcing  of  Euclid  or  Archi- 
medes."— "  No,  nor  of  Cujas  nor  Barthole  1"  replied 
the  academician. 

MAIRE,  Streights  i.e,  a  paffage  to  Cape  Horn, 
fituated  between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  ifland ; 
which,  bein!^  difcovered  by  Le  Maire,  obtained  his 
name.  It  is  now,  however,  lefs  made  ufe  of  than  for- 
nvrrly,  (liips  going  round  Staten  ifland  as  •,vell  as  Terra 
del  Fu-50. 

MAISTRE.  Louis-Isaac  le,  better  kno^-n  by 
the  name  of  Saci/,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1613.  His  ge- 
nius  very  early  difcovered  itfelf.  Alter  an  eixellent 
courfc  of  lludy  under  tlie  direftion  of  the  abbot  of 
Saint  Cyran,  he  was  raifed  to  the  priefthood  in  1648, 
and  foon  after  was  chofen,  on  account  of  his  virtues, 
to  be  director  of  the  religious  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs.  As  this  monaftery  bore  the  reputation  of 
Janfenifm,  their  enemies  were  furniflied  with  a  pre- 
tence for  perfecuting  them.  In  1661  the  direftor 
was  obliged  to  conceal  hirafelf ;  and  in  1666  he  was 
committed  to  the  Bailile.  During  his  confinement 
he  compofed  the  book.  Figures  de  la  Bible;  in  which, 
according  to  the  Molinifts,  allufions  are  made  to  the 
(ufiferings  endured  by  the  .Tanfenifts.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve a  Jefuit  writer,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  and 
thofe  who  oppofed  their  errors  are  reprefented  in  the 
9  2d  figure,  the  former  by  David,  the  latter  by  Saul. 
Rehoboam  in  the  ii6th  fiaure,  Jezebel  in  the  130th, 
Ahafuerus  in  the  148th  and  150th,  and  Darius  in  the 
1 60th,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  reprefent  Louis 
XIV.  The  writer  of  thefe  anecdotes,  of  which  we  do 
p.ot  anfwer  for  the  authenticity,  adds,  that  when  Sacy 
widied  to  reproach  his  perfecutors,  he  always  did  it  by 
means  of  the  holy  fathers.  If  this  is  the  key  to  thofe 
enigmatical  portraits  and  allufions,  which  it  is  pretend- 
ed are  to  be  found  in  that  book,  certain  we  are  it  was 
not  difcovered  by  the  fpirit  of  charity.  Befides,  it  is 
not  oertain  that  Sacy  was  the  author  of  that  book  ;  for 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  compofed  by  Nico- 
las Fontaine  his  fellow  prifoner. 

To  Sacy's  confinement  the  public  are  indebted  for  a 
Fiench  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  This  work  was  finilhed 
in  1668,  the  evening  before  the  feall  of  All  Saints; 
on  which  day  he  recovered  his  liberty,  after  an  impri- 
fonment  of  two  years  a:id  a  half.  He  was  prefented 
to  the  king  and  the  minifter  ;  and  all  the  favour  he 
afked  from  them  was,  that  they  would  fend  feveral 
times  a  year  to  e?:amine  the  ftate  of  the  prifoners  in 
the  Baflile.  Le  Maiilre  continued  at  Paris  till  1675, 
v^hen  he  retired  to  Port  Royal,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  in  1679.  ^^  "'^"^  '°  '^"^*  ^^  P"^"ipo"e> 
where  he  died  .lanuary  4.  16S4,  at  the  age  of  71. 
From  him  we  have,  i.  Ln  Tr.-:hiBton  cle  la  Bible,  with 
-explanations  of  the  fpiritual  and  literal  meaning  taken 
from  the  fathers,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  done 
by  Dq  FolTe,  Hure,  and  Tourncux.  This  is  the  heft 
French  tranflation  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  the 
nioft  eftcemed  edition  is  that  of  Paris  in  3  2  volumes 
■flvo,  i<532  md  following  years.      The    author  tranf- 
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lated  the  New  Teftament  three  times,  becaufe  the  Maiftre, 
firft  time  the  ftyle  of  it  appeared  too  muclt.  laboured  •^'■"'"""^. 
and  too  refined,  and  the  fecond  too  fimple.  A  coan- 
terfeit  of  the  edition  in  32  vols.  8vo,  was  pubhihed  at 
Brullels  in  40  vols.  I  2mo.  The  bell  editions  of  this 
verfion  have  been  publifhed  at  Bruffels,  1700,  in  3  vols. 
4to  ;  at  Ararterdam,  under  the  name   of  Paris,    171 1, 

8.  vols  i2mo;  at  Paris  17 13,  in  2  vols  4to ;  and  in 
171  5,  with  notes  and  a  concordance,  4  vols  fjlio.  2. 
Une'Tradiiaion  dcs  Pfcaumes felon  I'Mebreu  et  la  Vul- 
gate, in  J2mo.  3.  Une  verjion  des  Homelics  de  Si  Ckry- 
fnjlomefnr  St  Mallliieu.  in  3  vols  8vo.  4.  La  Traduc- 
tion de  1^  Imitation  de  Jefas  ChriJ}  (  fons  le  nam  de  Beiiil, 
prieur  de  Saint-Val),  Paris  1663,  8vo.  5.  Cclle  de 
Pliedre,  i  2mo,  C fous  le  nom  de  Saint- ^ubin).  6.  De 
trois  Comedies  de  Terence,  in  I  2mo.  7.  Des  Let  ires  de 
Bongars  ( fous  le  nom  de  B?-ianville).  8.  Du  F'oeme  de 
St  Froffter  fur  les  ingrales,    i  zrao,   en  verfe  et  en  profe. 

9.  Les  Enlumimires  de  I'Almanach  des  jefuites,  1654, 
1  2mo,  reprinted  in  1733.  In  1653  there  appeared 
a  print  reprefenting  the  overthrow  of  Janfenifm  ana- 
thematized by  the  two  powers,  and  the  confufion  of 
the  difciples  of  the  bilhop  of  Yprcs,  who  are  going 
to  feek  refuge  with  the  Calvinills.  The  monks  of 
Port-Royal  were  greatly  provoked  at  this  print,  and 
Sacy  thought  that  he  would  lower  its  reputation  by- 
means  of  his  Eniuminures,  which  Racine  has  ridiculed 
in  one  of  his  letters.  It  is  indeed  very  ilrange  that 
men  of  tafte  and  piety  fhould  write  fatires  to  the  in- 
iury  of  one  another.  10.  Heures  de  Port-Royal,  l2mo. 
II.  Leltres  de  Piete,  Paris  1 690,  2  vols.  8vo. 

MAITTAIRE,  Michael,  a  learned  Englilh  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  1668.  Dr  South,  canon  of  Chrift- 
Church,  made  hin>  a  Undent  of  that  houfe,  where  he 
took  the  decree  of  M.  A.  INIarch  23.  1696.  From 
169;  till  1699  he  was  fecond  mailer  of  Weftminfter 
fchool  ;  which  was  afterwards  indebted  to  hira  for 
Greece  Lin^uce  Dialecli,  in  ifiim  SchoLe  IVcflmonqfte- 
rien/is,  1706,  8vo;  and  for  "  The  Englilli  Grammar, 
applied  to,  and  exemplified  in,  the  En»li(h  Tongue, 
1712,"  Svo.  In  I  71 1,  he  publilhed  "  Remarks  on  Mr 
Whifton's  Account  of  the  Convocation's  proceedings 
with  relation  to  hirafelf,  in  a  Letter  to  the  right  reve- 
rend Father  in  God  George  Lord  Bilhop  of  Bath  and 
Weirs,"  Svo ;  alfo  "  An  Eilay  againft  Arianifro, 
and  fome  other  Herefies  ;  or  a  Reply  to  Mr  William 
Whifton's  Hiilorical  Preface  and  Appendix  to  his 
Primitive  Chriftianity  revived,"  8;o.  In  1709  he  gave 
the  firft  fpecinien  of  his  great  Ikill  in  typographical 
antiquities,  by  publilhing  Sleplianoriim  Hifloria,  vitas  ip- 
forum  ac  libros  csmpleBens^  Svo  ;  which  was  followed 
in  1717  by  Hiftoria  Tijpographorum  aliquot  Parijien- 
fiiim,  -vitas  et  libros  comfileclens,  Svo.  In  1719,  An- 
iiales  Typograpliici  ab  artis  invcntie  origine  ad  annum 
MD,  4to.  The  fecond  volume,  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  continued  to  the  year  1536,  was  publilhed  at  the 
Hague  in  1702;  introduced  by  a  letter  of  John  Toland, 
under  the  title  of  ConjeBura  ■ucriftmilis  de  prima  Typo- 
'  graphice  Inventione.  The  third  volume,  from  the  fame 
prefi,  in  two  parts,  continued  to  1  557,  and  (by  an 
Appendix)  to  1664,  in  1725.  In  1733  was  publilh- 
ed at  Amflerdam  what  is  ufually  coniidrred  as  the 
fourtli  volume,  under  the  title  of  Annoles  Typographici 
ab  artis  invcntie  origine,  ad  annum  MDCiXif,  opera 
Mich.  Mailtaire,  A.  M.  editionovtt,  aiiBiorel  emendatior ; 
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Mtituire.  lomifirimi fiers pofierior  (a.)  In  1741  the  work  was 
'  »  clofed  at  Lomlon,  by  yinnalium  Typographicorum  To- 
mus  cjiiinlus  el  ullimiis,  indicem  in  tomos  quatuor  prtceun- 
tes  complcBeii ! ;  divided,  like  the  two  preceding  volumes, 
into  two  parts.  In  the  intermediate  years,  Rlr  IMait- 
taire  wqs  diligently  employed  on  various  works  of  value. 
In  1713  he  publilhed  by  lublcriptian  Operaet  Fragmen- 
ta  Veteriim  Poelanim,  1713,  two  volumes  in  folio  :  the 
title  of  fome  copies  is  dated  1721.  In  17 14,  he  was 
the  editor  of  a  Greek  Teiiatnent,  in  2  vols.  The  La- 
tin writers,  which  he  publilhed  feparately,  moft  of  them 
with  good  indexes,  carae  out  in  the  following  order  : 
In  17 13,  Chriflur  Palicns  ;  J'/Jli'i ;  Lucretius;  Vhcc- 
Jrus  ;  Sai/uji  ;  Terence.  In  iji  y,  Catu//us  ;  Tiiu/Zus  ; 
Pro/>er/ius ;  Cornelius  Nepos ;  F/orus  ;  Horace ;  Ju- 
venn/ ;  Ovict,  3  vcls  j  Virgil.  In  171 1,  Cafar''s 
Commentaries ;  Martial;  ^tintus  Curtius,  In  1718 
and  1725,  Velleiiis  Patcrculus,  In  1719,  Lvcan.  In 
1720,  Rontfonit  Carmina.  In  1721  he  publilhed,  Ba- 
trachomyomachia ,  Gmce,  ad  vcterum  exemplarium Jidem 
recufa  ;  g/offa  Gra-ca,  variantihus  leEiionibus,  nserjionibus 
Latinis,  com»,entariis  et  indicibus,  Uliijlrata,  8vo.  In 
1722,  Mificellanra  Gracorum  aliquot  Scriptorum  Car- 
niina,  cum  verjione  Lalina  et  notis,  4to.  In  1724  he 
compiled,  at  the  requelt  of  Dr  John  Freind  (at  whofe 
expence  it  was  printed),  an  inde.\  to  the  works  of 
Aret<rus,  to  accompany  the  fplendid  folio  edition  of 
that  author  in  1723.  In  1725  he  publilhed  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  Anacreon  in  4to,  of  which  no  more  than 
100  copies  were  printed,  and  the  few  errata  in  each 
copy  correfted  by  his  own  hand.  A  fecond  edition 
of  the  like  number  was  printed  in  1 741,  with  fix  copies 
on  fine  writing  paper.  In  1726  he  publilhed  Petri  Pe- 
titi  Medici  Partjienfts  in  tres  priores  Artt^i  Crippadocis 
Libros  Cammentarii,  nunc  primumediti,  410.  This  learn- 
ed commentary  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Grje- 
vius.  From  1728  to  1733  he  was  employed  in  publilh- 
ing  Marntorum  Arundclianorum,  Seldenianorum,  alio- 
rumque  Acadcmiie  Oxomenfi  donatorum,  una  cum  Com- 
mentanis  el  Indice,  ediiio  fecunda,  folio ;  to  which  an  Ap- 
pendix was  printed  in  1733.  Epiftola  D.  Mich.  Mait- 
taire  ad  D.  P.  Des  Maizeaiix,  in  qua  Indicis  in  Annales 
Typographicos  methodus  explicatur,  &c.  is  printed  in 
"  '1  he  Prefent  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  Au- 
guft  1733,  p.  142.  The  life  of  Robert  Stephens  in  La- 
tin, reviled  and  corrected  by  the  author,  with  a  new  and 
complete  lift  of  his  v>orks,  is  prefixed  to  the  improved 
edition  of  R.  Stephens's  Thefaurus,  4  vols  in  folio,  in 
1734.  In  1736  appeared  Antiques  Infcriptiones  duce, 
folio ;  being  a  commentary  on  two  large  copper  tables 
difrovered  near  Heraclea,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  In 
1738  were  printed  at  the  Hague  Grarc^  Linguie  Diahcii 
in  SclioliF  Recite  Wejlmonajlerienfts  ufum  recogniti,  opera 
Mich.  Maitlaire.  In  1739  he  addreflVd.to  the  emprefs 
of  Ruffia  a  fmall  Latin  poem,  under  the  title  of  Car- 
men Epinicium  Augujliffwuc  RuJIbrum  Imperatrici/acrum. 
His  name  not  having  been  printed  in  the  title   page, 


it  is  not  fo  generally  known  that  he  was  editor  of  ^\\i- 
Xi^KiW  Apophthegmata.,  1741,  410.  The  laft  publica- 
tion  of  Mr  Maittaire  was  a  volume  of  poems  in  4to, 
1742,  under  the  title  of  Senilin,  five  Poeiica  ali-/uot  in 
argumeiitis  varii generis  tentamina.  Mr  Maittaire  died 
in  1747,  aged  79.  His  valuable  library,  which  had 
been  50  years  collecting,  was  fold  by  auction  by  IMeffrs 
Cock  and  Langford,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following,  taki-^g  up  in  all  44 
nights.  Mr  Maittaire,  it  may  be  added,\vas  patronized 
by  the  firlt  earl  of  Oxibrd,  both  before  and  after  that 
gentleman's  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  continued  a 
favourite  with  his  fon  the  fecond  earl.  He  was  alfo 
Latin  tutor  to  Mr  Stanhope,  the  earl  of  Chefterfield's 
favourite  fon. 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Corn.  See  Zea,  Botasy 
Ind^v. 

MAKI.  See  Lkmur,  Mammalia  Index. 
MALABAR,  the  name  given  to  a  great  part  of 
the  well  coad  of  the  peninlula  ol  Hindollan  on  this  nde 
of  the  Ganges,  extending  from  the  kingdom  of  Eaglala 
to  Cape  Comorin,  or  from  the  north  eitremity  if  the 
kingdom  of  Canara  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  and  lying 
between  9°  and  14°  N.  Lat.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
mountains  of  Ealagate  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Decran  on 
the  north  ;  and  on  the  weft  and  fouth  is  waihed  dy  the 
Indian  fea. 

MALAGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fumanied  Fa- 
deratorum  by  Pliny  ;  a  maritime  town  of  Etetica : 
a  Carthaginian  colony  according  to  Strabo  ;  fo  call- 
ed from  Mnlach,  fignifving  ♦•  fah ;"  a  place  noted 
for  pickled  or  falted  meat.  Now  Malaga,  a  port 
town  of  Granada  in  Spain.  W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat. 
36.  40. 

MALACCA,  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  the  great 
peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  and  contains  a  kingdona  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam  on  tlie  north  ;  by 
the  bay  of  Siam  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  eaft  j 
and  by  the  flraits  of  Malacca,  which  feparate  it  from 
the  illand  w.f  Sumatra,  on  the  fouth  weft.  This  coun- 
try is  more  to  the  fouth  than  any  other  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies ;  and  comprehends  the  towns  and  kingdoms  of 
Patan,  Pahan,  Igohor,  Pera,  Oueda,  Borkelon,  Ligor; 
and  to  the  north  the  town  and  kingdom  of  Tanaftery, 
where  the  Portuguefe  formerly  carried  on  a  great  trade. 
This  laft  either  does  or  did  belong  to  the  king  of  Siam. 
The  people  of  Malacca  are  in  genera!  fubjccf  to  the 
Dutch,  who  poffefs  all  the  ftrong  places  on  the  coaft, 
and  compel  them  to  trade  on  their  own  terms,  excluding 
all  other  nations  of  Europe  from  having  any  commerce 
with  the  natives. 

The  Malays  are  governed  by  feudal  laws.  A  chief, 
who  has  the  title  of  king  oxjukan,  ilTues  his  commands 
to  his  great  vaft'als,  who  have  other  valTals  in  fubjedion 
to  them  in  a  fimilar  manner.  A  fmall  part  of  the  na- 
tion live  independent,  under  the  title  of  oranicai  or  tto- 

hie. 


(a)  The  awkwardnefs  of  this  title  has  induced  many  co'le(ftors  to  difpofe  of  their  firft  volume,  as  thinking  it 
fuper'.eded  by  the  fecond  edition  :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  the  volume  of  1719  being  equally  necefiary 
to  complete  the  fct  as  that  of  1 733,  which  is  a  revifion  of  all  the  former  volumes.  The  whole  work  when  prc^ 
pcrly  bound,  confifts,  ad  libitum,  either  of  five  volumes  or  of  nine. 
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Vslacca.    /,/(-,  and  fell  their  fervices  to  thofe  who  pay  them   beft  •, 
^—'~^'~~~'  v.-hile  the  body  of  the  nation  is  compofed  of  flaves,  and 
live  in  perpetual  fervirude. 

The  generality  of  thefe  people  are  reftlefs,  fond  of 
navigation,  war,  plunder,  emigration,  colonies,  def- 
perate  enterprifes,  adventures,  and  gallantry.  They 
talk  iuceiTanlly  of  their  honour  and  their  bravery  ; 
whilft  they  are  univerfally  confidered  by  thofe  with 
uhoni  they  have  intercourfe,  as  the  mod  treacherous, 
ferocious  people  on  earth.  This  ferocity,  which  the 
Malays  qualify  under  the  name  of  courage,  is  fo  well 
known  to  the  European  companies  who  have  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Indies,  that  they  have  univerfally  agreed 
in  prohibiting  the  captains  of  their  fliips  who  may  put 
into  the  Malay  iflands,  from  taking  on  board  any  fea- 

juen  from  that  nation,  except  in  the  grcatcll  diftrefs, 
and  then  en  ho  account  to  exceed  two  or  three.  It 
is  not  in  the  leafl  uncommon  for  an   handful  of  thefe 

-horrid  favages  fuddenly  to  embark,  attack  a  vefTel  by 
furprife,  maiTacre  the  people,  and  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  her.  Malay  batteaux,  with  24  or  30  men, 
have  been  known  to  board  European  lliips  of  30  or  40 
guns,  in  order  to  take  poffeflion  of  them,  and  murder 
with  their  poniards  great  part  of  the  crew.  Thofe 
who  are  not  flaves  go  always  armed  :   they  would  think 

.themfelves  difgraced  if  they  went  abroad  without  their 
poniaids,  which  they  call   crit.     As  their  lives  are  a 

.perpe'LUal  round  of  agitation  and  tumult,  they  cannot 
endure  the  long  flowing  garments  in  ufe  among  the 
other  Afiatics.  Their  habits  are  exaftly  adapted  to 
their  lli3j;es,  and  loaded   ivith   a   multitude  of  buttons, 

■which  fallen  them  clofe  to  their  bodies. 

The  country  poffefled  by  the  Malays  is  in  general 
very  fertile.      It  abounds  with  odoriferous  woods,   fuch 

■k.s  the  aloes,  the  fandal,  and  calTia.  The  ground 
is  covered  with  flowers  of  the  greatefl  fragrance,  of 
which  there  is  a  perpetual  fuccefllon  throughout  the 
year.  There  are  abundance  of  mines  of  the  moft  precious 
metals,  laid  to  be  richer  even  than  thofe  of  Brazil  or 
Peru,  and  in  fome  places  are  mines  of  diamonds.  The 
fea  alfo  abounds  with  excellent  filTi,  together  with 
ambrrgrife,  pearls,  and  thofe  delicate  birds-nefts  fo 
Riuch  in  requeit  in  China,  formed  in  the  rocks  with 
the  fpawn  of  fiflies  and  the  foam  of  the  fea,  by  a 
fpecies  of  fmall-Czed  fwallow  peculiar  to  thofe  feas. 
Thefe  are  of  fuch  an  exquifite  flavour,  that  the  Chi- 
iiefe  for  a  long  time  purchafed  them  for  their  weight 
in  gold,   and  ftill  buy  them  at  an  exceflive   price.     See 

BlRDS-NeJl. 

Notvfithrtanding  all  this  plenty,  however,  the  Ma- 
iuys  are  miferable.  The  culture  of  the  lands,  abandon- 
ed to  flaves,  is  fallen  into  contempt.  Thefe  wretched 
hibourers,  dragged  inceflantly  from  their  ruftic  em- 
ployments by  their  reftlefs  matters,  who  dtlight  in  war 
and  maritime  enterprifes,  hare  never  time  or  refolution 
to  give  the  necefiary  attention  to  the  labouring  of  their 
grounds  ;  of  confequence  the  lands  for  the  moft  part 
are  uncultivated,  and  produce  no  kind  of  grain  for 
the  fubfidcnce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fago  tree  indeed 
fupplics  in  part  the  defetl  of  grain.  It  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  palm  tree,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  to 
{he  height  of  about  20  er  30  feet ;  its  circumference 
being  fometiraes  from  five  to  fix.  Its  ligneous  bark  is 
about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  covers  a  multitude  of 
long  fibre?,  which  being  interwoven  one  with  another 


envelope  a  rr 
as  this  tree 


ripe. 


gummy  kind  of  meal.  As  foon 
a  whitilh  dull,  which  tranfpires 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  adheres  to  their  ^_ 
extremities,  indicates  that  the  trees  are  in  a  ftate  of 
maturity.  The  Malays  then  cut  them  down  near  the 
root,  and  divide  them  into  feveral  fedions,  which  they 
fplit  into  quarters  ;  they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  cf 
mealy  fubftance,  which  is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to 
the  fibres  ;  they  dilute  it  in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs 
it  through  a  ftraining  bag  of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to 
feparate  it  from  the  fibres.  When  this  pafte  has  loft; 
part  of  its  moifture  by  evaporation,  the  Malays  throw 
it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  veflel  of  different  fliapes, 
where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and  harden.  This  pafte 
is  wholefome  nouriftiing  food,  and  preferves  for  many 
years. 

Malacca,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  fame 
name,  is  fituated  in  a  flat  country  clofe  to  the  fea. 
The  walls  and  fortifications  are  founded  on  a  folid 
rock,  and  are  carried  up  to  a  great  height ;  the  lower 
part  of  them  is  waftied  by  the  fea  at  every  tide,  and 
on  the  landfide  is  a  wide  canal  or  ditch,  cut  from  the 
fea  to  the  river,  which  makes  it  an  ifland.  In  1641 
it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguefe  by  the  Dutch,  fince 
which  time  it  has  continued  in  their  poffeflion.  In  thh 
city  there  are  a  great  many  broad  ftreets  j  but  they 
are  very  badly  paved.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and  fome  of  them  have  gardens  behind  or  on 
one  fide.  The  inhabitants  confift  of  a  few  Dutch, 
many  Malayans,  Moors,  Chinefe,  and  other  Indians, 
who  are  kept  in  awe  by  a  fortrefs,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  city  by  a  river,  and  by  good  walls  and  ba- 
llions,  as  well  as  by  ftrong  gates,  and  a  drawbridge 
that  is  on  the  eaftern  fide.  The  city  is  well  fituated 
for  trade  and  navigation.  E.  Long.  102.  2.  N.  Lat. 
2.  12. 

MALACHI,  or  the  prophecy  of  IMai.achi,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  laft  of 
the  12  lelTer  prophets.  Malachi  prophefied  about  300 
years  before  Chrirt,  reproving  the  Jews  for  their  wick- 
ednefs  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  charging  them 
with  rebellion,  facrilege,  adultery,  profanenefs,  and  in- 
fidelity ;  and  condemning  the  priefts  for  being  fcanda- 
loufly  carelefs  In  their  miniftry  ;  at  the  fame  time  not 
forgetting  to  encourage  the  pious  few,  who,  in  that 
corrupt  age,  maintained  their  integrity.  This  prophet 
diftinflly  points  at  the  Mefliah,  who  was  fuddenly  to 
come  to  his  temple,  and  to  be  introduced  by  Elijah  the 
prophet,  that  is,  John  the  Baptid,  who  came  in  the 
fpirit  and  power  of  Elias  or  Elijah. 

MALACI  A,  in  Medicine,  is  a  languifliing  diforder 
incident  to  pregnant  women,  in  which  they  long  fome- 
times  for  one  kind  of  food  and  fometimes  for  another,  and 
eat  it  with  extraordinary  greedinefs. 

MALACOPTERVGEOUS,  \n  Ichthyology,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  fifties  having  the  rays  of  their  fins 
bony  at  the  extremities,  but  not  pointed,  like  thofe  of 
acanthopterygeous  filhes. 

MALACOSTOMOUS  fishes,  thofe  deftitute  of 
teeth  in  the  ja;vs,  called  in  Englilh  leather-mouthed,  as 
the  tench,  carp,  bream,  &c. 

MALAGA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  ftrong  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  with  two  caftles, 
a  bifliop's  fee,  and  a  good  harbour,  which  renders 
it  a  place  of  confiderable   commerce.     The  advantage 
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of  this  commerce,  according  to  M.  Bourgoanne,  is 
entirely  in  fiivour  of  Spain,  but  alinoft  without  any 
to  its  navigation  ;  of  842  veflcls  which  anived  at  this 
port  in  1782,  from  almoft  every  commercial  nation, 
fcarcely  ICO  were  Spanilli,  even  reckoning  the  fliips 
of  war  which  anchored  there.  The  Englifli,  who  are 
in  poffefllon  of  the  grealeil  part  of  the  trade,  carry 
tiiither  woollens  and  great  quantities  of  fmall  ware  ; 
the  Dutch  carry  fpice,  cutlery  ware,  laces,  ribbons, 
thread.  Sic.  Thefe  nations,  thofe  of  the  north,  and 
Italy,  export  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  pinRrcs  in  wines,  fruits,  fumach,  pickled  an- 
chovies, oil,  &c.  and  all  they  carry  thither  amounts 
only  to  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  balance  would 
be  ftill  more  advantageous  for  Malaga  if  the  filk  and 
wool  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  were  exported  from 
this  port  5  but  thefe  are  employed  in  the  country 
where  they  are  produced.'  The  ftreets  of  Malaga  are 
narrow,  but  there  are  fome  good  Hjuares  ;  and  the  ca- 
thedral church  i-  a  fuperb  building,  faid  to  be  as  large 
as  St  Paul's.  The  only  other  building  of  note  is  the 
bifhop's  palace  ;  which  is  a  large  edifice,  but  looks  in- 
fignificant  from  its  being  fituated  near  the  other.  Its 
prelate  enjoys  a  revenue  of  i6,oool.  fterling.  Ma- 
laga is  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  at  the  foot 
of  a  craggy  mountain.     W.    Long.   4.    10.   N.   Lat. 

MALAGRIDA,  Gabriel,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  was 
chofen  by  the  general  of  the  order  to  conduft  milTions 
i:-.to  Portugal.  To  great  ea(e  and  fluency  of  fpeech, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  enthuiiafm,  he  added 
the  moll  ardent  zeal  for  the  intereft  ot  the  fociety  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  foon  became  the  falliionable 
dircfior ;  and  every  one,  fmall  or  great,  placed  him- 
felf  under  his  condud.  Ke  was  reipected  as  a  faint, 
and  confulted  as  an  oracle.  When  a  confpiracy  was 
formed  by  the  duke  d'Aveiro  againft  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, it  is  afferted  by  the  enemies  of  the  fociety,  that 
three  Jefuits,  among  whom  was  Malagrida,  were  con- 
fulted concerning  the  meafure.  They  add  (what  is 
very  improbable),  that  it  was  decided  by  thefe  cafuills, 
that  it  was  only  a  yerjial  crime  to  kill  a  king  who  per- 
fecuted  the  faints.  At  that  time  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, fpurred  on  by  a  miniiler  who  had  no  favour  for 
the  Jefuits,  openly  declared  himfelf  againft  them,  and 
foon  after  banished  them  from  his  kingdom.  Only 
three  of  theBn  were  apprehended,  Malagrida,  Alexan- 
der, and  Mathos,  who  were  accufed  of  having  ap- 
proved this  murder.  Eut  either  the  trial  could  not  be 
proceeded  in  witl-out  the  confent  of  the  pope,  which 
was  not  granted,  of  no  proof  could  be  got  fufficient 
to  condemn  Malagrida  ;  and  therefore  the  king  was 
obliged  to  deliver  him  to  the  Inquifition,  as  being  fu- 
fpecled  of  having  formerly  advanced  fome  rafli  propo- 
fitions  which  bordered  on  hcrefy.  Two  publications 
which  he  acknowledged,  and  which  give  the  fulleft 
indications  of  complete  infanity,  were  the  foundation 
of  thefe  fufpicioiis.  The  one  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  entitled  TraBatus  de  vita  et  imfierio  Aniichrifli;  the 
other  in  Portuguefe,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Life  of 
St  Anne,  compofed  with  the  afliftance  of  the  blefied 
Virgin  Mary  and  her  moft  holy  Son."  They  are 
fui!  of  extravagance  and  abfurdity. — This  enthufiaft 
pretended  to  have  the  gift  of  miracles.  He  confefled 
before  the  judges  of  the   Inquifuion,   that  God  himfelf 
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had  declared  hira  his  ambaiTador,  apofile,  and  prophet  ;  Ms 
that  lie  was  united  to  God  by  a  pcrpctu;il  union  ;  and 
that  the  Virgin  Mary,  witli  the  confent  of  Jelus  Ciiiill  __ 
and  of  the  whole  Trinity,  had  declared  him  to  be  her 
fon.  In  lhort,he  confefled,  as  is  pretended,  tliat  he  felt 
in  the  prifon,  at  the  age  of  72,  forac  emotions  very  un- 
common at  that  period  of  .life,  which  at  firft  gave  him 
great  uneafinels,  but  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  God  that  thefe  motions  were  only  the  natural  efTcCt 
of  an  involuntary  agitation,  wherein  there  vvas  the 
lame  merit  as  in  prayer.  It  was  for  fuch  extravagan- 
cies, that  this  unfortunate  wretch  was  condemned  by 
the  Inquifition  ;  but  his  death  was  hallened  by  a  vi- 
fion  which  he  eagerly  revealed.  Upon  occafion  of  the 
death  of  the  marquis  de  Tancourt,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  province  of  Eftreraadura,  mournful  and 
continued  difchargcs  were  made  in  honour  of  him  by 
the  caftle  of  Lifbon,  and  by  all  the  forts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus.  Thefe  being  heard  by  Malagrida  in 
his  dungeon,  he  inllantly  fuppofed,  from  their  e.'ttra- 
ordinary  nature,  and  from  their  happening  during  the 
night,  that  the  king  was  dead.  The  next  day  he  de- 
manded an  audience  from  the  members  of  the  Inquifi- 
tion :  which  being  granted,  he  told  them  that  he  had 
been  ordered  by  God  to  Ihow  the  minifler  of  the  holy 
oflice  that  he  was  not  a  hypocrite,  as  was  pretended  ; 
for  the  king's  death  had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  he 
had  feen  in  a  vifion  th.e  torments  to  which  his  majefty 
was  condemned  for  having  perfecuted  the  religious  of 
his  order.  This  was  fufticient  to  accelerate  his  punifh- 
ment  :  he  was  burnt  on  the  21  ft  of  September  1761  ; 
not  as  the  accomplice  of  a  parricide,  but  as  a  falfe  pro- 
phet, for  which  he  deferved  to  be  confined  in  bedlam 
rather  than  tied  to  the  ftake.  The  acls  of  impiety 
whereof  he  was  accufed  were  nothing  more  than  extrava- 
gancies proceeding  from  a  raiftaken  devotion  and  an  over- 
heated brain. 

PJALDEN,  a  town  of  Eflex,  37  miles  from  Lon- 
don, fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Chalraer  and  Pant  or  Blackwater,  where  they  enter  the 
fea.  It  was  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  and  the 
feat  of  fome  of  the  old  Britilh  kings.  It  was  befieged, 
plundered,  and  burnt  by  (^ueen  Boadicea  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans repaired  it.  It  was  again  ruined  by  the  Danes, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  Saxons.  It  has  a  convenient  haven  on 
an  arm  of  the  fea  for  veflels  of  400  tons ;  and  a  confi- 
derable  trade  in  coals,  iron,  corn,  and  deals,  A  little  be- 
yond it  begins  Blackwater  bay,  famous  for  the  Wallleet 
oyfters.  The  channel  called  Maiden  water  is  naviga- 
ble to  the  town.  King  Edward  the  elder  (of  the  Saxon 
race)  refided  here  whilft  he  built  VVitham  and  Hertford 
caftles.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  a  camp. 

MALALEUCA,  the  C.^yputi  tree,  a  genus  of 
plants  belong'mg  to  the  polyadelphia  clafs.  See  Bo- 
tany Ir.a'cx.  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, yields  the  oil  called  Caypuli. 

r.IALDlVIA  ISLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  5CO  miles  foulh-weft  of  the  con- 
tinent of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  They  are  about  lOOO 
in  number,  and  are  very  fmall  ;  extending  from  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  fouth  latitude  to  the  feventh  degree  of 
north  latitude.  They  are  generally  black  low  lands, 
furrounded  by  rocks  and  fands.  The  natives  are  of 
the  fame  complexion  with  the  Arabians,  profefs  the 
3   H  Mahometan 
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Ma'e,  Mahometan  religion,  and  are  fubjcct  to  one  foveieign. 
Male-  '^-{jg  channels  bef.veen  the  ilhinds  are  very  narrow,  and 
,__^_^  fotne  of  ihera  are  fordable.  They  produce  neither  rice, 
corn,  nor  herbage  ;  but  the  natives  live  upon  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  other  fruits,  roots,  and  fiih.  They  have 
little  or  nothing  to  barter  with,  unlefs  the  fliells  called 
cownj,  or  blnckmore's  teeth,  with  which  they  abound  : 
and  thefe  ferve  inltead  of  fmall  coin  in  many  parts  of 
India. 

MALE,  among  zoologifts,  that  fex  of  animals  which 
has  the  parts  of  generation  Ctuated  externally.  See  Sex 
and  Generation. 

The  term  male  has  alfo,  from  fome  fimilitude  to  that 
fex  in  animals,  been  applied  to  feveral  inanimate  things  ; 
thus  ue  fay,  a  male  flower,  a  male  fcrew,  &c.  See 
Mas  Flanta,  Masculus  F/cr,  and  Screw  ;  alio  Fe- 
male and  Flos. 

M ALEBRANCHE,  Nicholas,  an  eminentFrench 
metaphyfician,  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Malebranche,  fe- 
cretary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  in  1638,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  congregation  ot  the  oratory  in  1660. 
He  at  fird  applied  hirafelf  to  the  lludy  of  lanijuages 
an'i  hiftory  :  but  afteruards  meeting  with  Des  Cartes's 
Treatife  of  Man,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy.  In  1699,  he  was  admitted  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  Notwithftanding  he  was  of  a  delicate  con- 
ftitution,  he  enjoyed  a  pretty  good  ftate  of  health  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  171  5,  at  the  age  of  77. 
Father  Malebranche  read  little,  but  thought  a  great 
deal.  He  defpifed  that  kind  of  philofophy  which 
confilts  only  in  knowing  the  opinions  of  other  men, 
fince  a  pcrfon  may  know  the  hillory  of  other  men's 
thouglits  without  thinking  himfelf.  He  could  never 
read  ten  verfes  together  without  difguft.  He  medita- 
ed  v.ith  his  windows  fnut,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
light,  which  he  found  to  be  a  dilturbance  to  him.  His 
converlation  turned  upon  the  fame  fubjefls  as  his  books  j 
but  was  mixed  with  fo  much  modetty  and  deference  to 
the  judegmtnt  of  others,  that  it  was  extremely  and 
iiniverfally  deOrcd.  His  books  are  famous ;  particu- 
larly his  Rechtrche  de  la  Vcrile,  i.  e.  "  Search  after 
trutli  :"  his  dcfign  in  which  is,  to  point  to  us  the  er- 
rors into  ivhich  we  are  daily  led  by  our  fenfes,  imagina- 
tion, and  paflions-,  and  to  prefcribe  a  method  for  dii- 
covering  the  truth,  wl-.ich  he  does,  by  flarting  the  no- 
tion of  feeing  all  tilings  in  God.  And  hence  he  is  led 
to  think  and  fpeak  merely  of  human  knowledge,  either 
as  it  lies  in  written  books,  or  in  the  book  of  natuie, 
compared  with  th.-it  liglit  which  difplays  ilfelf  from 
the  ideal  world  ;  and,  by  attending  to  which,  with 
pure  and  defecate  minds,  he  fuppofes  knowledge  to  be 
moft  eafily  had.  The  finenefs  of  this  author's  fenti- 
ir.ents,  together  with  his  fine  manner  of  exprefling 
them,  made  every  body  admire  his  genius  and  abilities; 
but  he  has  centrallv  paiVed  for  a  vilionary  philofopher. 
Mr  Locke,  in  his  examination  of  Malebranche's  opi- 
nion of  feeing  aU  things  in  God,  ftyles  him  "  an  acute 
and  ingenious  author ;"  and  tells  us,  that  there  are  "  a 
great  many  very  fine  thoughts,  judicious  realbning^, 
and  uncommon  rtfleciions  in  \i\iRecIierchej.''''  But  Mr 
Lc-ke,  in  that  piece,  endeavours  to  refute  the  chief 
priiciples  of  his  fyfteni.  Ke  wrote  many  other  nieces 
befides  that  we  have  mertioncd,  all  tending  fome 
\ray  or  other  to  confirm  his  main  fyftem,  eflabliflied 


in  the  Recherche,  and  to  clear  it  from  the  objections 
which  were  brought  againil  it,  er  from  the  confe- 
quencts  which  were  deduced  from  it  ;  and  if  he  has  not 
attained  what  he  aimed  at  in  thefe  feveral  produftions, 
he -has  certainly  fliown  great  abilities  and  a  vaft  force 
of  genius. 

MALESHERBES,  CHRisTiAX-WrLLiAM  de  La- 
MOlGNON  DE,  was  bom  at  Paris  inT72i.  He  was 
fon  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  William  de  Lamoig- 
non,  who  was  defcended  of  an  illuftrious  family.  His 
early  education  he  received  at  the  Jefuits  college, 
applying  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  fludy  of  the  law 
with  great  affiauity,  as  well  as  hiftory  and  political 
economy.  He  was  chofen  a  counfellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  at  the  age  of  24,  and  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ther as  prefident  of  the  court  of  aids  in  the  year  1750. 
With  the  prefidentfliip  of  the  coart  of  aids  he  received 
the  I'uperintendance  of  the  prefs,  in  whofe  hands  it  be- 
came the  means  of  promoting  liberty  to  a  degree  be- 
yond all  former  example  in  that  cou:Ury.  As  he  firm- 
ly believed  that  defpotifm  alone  had  any  reafon  to 
dread  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  he  was  anxious  to  give 
it  every  extenfion  confillent  with  found  policy  and  the 
ftate  of  public  o;iinion.  Through  his  favour  the  French 
Encyclopaedia,  the  works  of  Rouffeau,  and  many  other 
free  fpeculations,  iffued  from  the  prefs,  in  detiance  of  the 
terrific  anathemas  of  the  ;orbonne.  This  had  its  ov,n 
weight  in  pav'ing  the  way  to  the  horrors  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  Mdleiherbes  did  not  probably  fcrefee  ; 
yet  it  had  alfo  the  happy  effeft  of  freeing  the  mnids 
of  men  from  the  ftrtters  of  ignormce  and  fuperlHtion, 
and  of  enlightening  them  refpeding  their  rights  and 
duties  in  fociety. 

The  fuperintendance  of  the  prefs  having  been  taken 
from,  him,  to  confer  it  on  that  tool  of  defpotifm  Mau- 
pecu,  he  vi'as  only  the  more  intent  on  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties of  his  prefidentlhip,  and  oppofing  arbitrary  power 
with  all  his  vigour,  being  thus  freed  from  a  number 
of  other  cares.  When  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  aids  were  to  be  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  fpi- 
rited  condufl:  of  Malefherbes  in  the  cafe  of  one  Mon- 
nerat,  who  had  been  moft  unjullly  treated  by  the  far- 
mers of  the  revenue,  he  pfelented  a  remonftrance  to 
the  king,  containing  a  free  protell  againit  the  enormous 
abufes  of  lettres  de  cachet,  by  which  every  man's  liber- 
ty was  rendered  precarious,  concluding  with  thefe  me- 
morable words  ;  "  no  one  is  great  enough  to  be  fecure 
from  the  hatred  of  a  mini'ier,  nor  little  enough  not  to 
merit  that  of  a  clerk."  S^ion  after  this  he  was  banifh- 
ed  to  his  country-feat  by  a  lettie  de  cachet,  and  the 
duke  de  Richelieu  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  abo- 
lilhed  the  tribunal.  In  this  Uate  of  retirement  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  number  of  obfervatioi  s  on  the  politi- 
cal and  judicial  Hate  of  France,  on  agriculture  and 
natural  hiftory,  which  all  periflied  in  the  wreck  of  the 
revolution. 

Oil  the  acceffioVi  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne  in 
177.J,  he  received  an  order  to  appear  at  the  place 
where  the  court  of  aids  had  fat,  and  refume  the  pre- 
fidentfliip of  the  tribunal  thus  reftored.  He  la'd  be- 
fore the  new  fovereign  an  ample  m.emoir  on  the  cala- 
mitous Hate  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  free  expofurc  of  the 
faults  by  which  it  had  been  produced,  from  a  firm  con- 
viftion  that  truth  at  all  times  fhou'd  have  accefs  to  the 
throne.     His  fentimcnts  fo  fully  accorded  with  thofe  of 
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I  Male-  tlie  young  king,  «hofe  mind  was  not  yeL  corrupted, 
fiierlies.  {[j^^  ]jg  ,^35  choi'en  Biiiiiiler  of  ftate  in  the  year  1775, 
'  in  which  elevated  rank  he  was  only  ambitious  to  ex- 
tend the  fphere  of  his  ufefulnefs.  His  lirft  care  was  to 
\nlit  the  prifons,  and  reftore  to  liberty  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  former  reign.  His  adminillration  was  alfo 
diflinguilhed  by  the  powerful  encouragement  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  being  fupported  in  his  laudable 
endeavours  by  the  able  and  virtuous  Turgot,  at  that 
time  comptroller-general  of  the  revenue,  wiio  having 
loft  his  place  through  the  intrigues  of  financiers,  Malc- 
iherbes  did  not  long  retain  his  office  after  him.  As 
he  failed  in  his  benevolent  endeavours  to  an-.v.!iorate  the 
condition  of  Proteftunts  refpefting  the  folemnization  of 
marriage  and  the  legitimating  of  their  children,  he  re- 
ilgned  bis  office  in  the  month  of  May  1776. 

Being  fond  of  travelling,  and  refolved  to  mix  fieely 
with  people  of  every  defcriptlon,  in  order  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  ot  human  nature,  he  afl'umed  the 
l-.umble  title  of  M.  Guillaume,  ar.d  commenced  his 
journey  in  a  fimple,  fnigal  manner.  He  travelled 
through  France,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  frequently 
on  foot,  and  lodged  in  villages,  to  have  a  nearer  furvey 
of  the  rtate  of  the  country.  He  made  memorandums, 
with  the  greateft  care,  of  whatever  he  conceived  to  be 
worthy  of  obfervation  reipecling  the  productions  of  na- 
ture and  the  operatioi\s  of  iadullry;  and  after  an  ab- 
fence  of  forae  years  he  returned  to  his  favourite  man- 
fion,  fully  fraught  with  fuch  a  (lock  of  valuable  know- 
ledge as  his  age  and  experience  qualified  him  to  ap- 
preciate.      - 

Finding  on  his  return  that  his  native  country  was  far 
advanced  in  philofophical  principles,  he  drew  up  two 
elaborate  memoirs  to  the  king,  one  of  them  on  the 
condition  of  the  Proteilants,  and  the  other  on  civil  li- 
berty and  toleration  in  general  ;  and  the  difficulties 
v.ith  which  rainiiters  now  found  therafelves  furroundsd, 
induced  the  king  to  call  him  to  his  councils,  being  a 
jnan  v.ho  ftood  high  in  the  efteem  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  he  received  no  ippointment  to  any  particular  of- 
fice. In  the  critical  ftate  in  which  he  clearly  faw  the 
king  ftood,  he  made  oni-  effort  for  opening  his  eyes,  by 
means  of  two  fpirited  and  energetic  memoirs,  "  On  the 
calamities  of  France,  and  the  means  of  repairing  them  ;" 
but,  as  the  queen's  party  carried  every  thing  before  it, 
he  was  not  even  permitted  to  read  them,  and  alfo  de- 
nied a  private  interview  with  the  ill  fated  monarch, 
ill  confequence  of  which  he  took  his  final  leave  of  the 
Court. 

When  by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  the 
unfortunate  Louis  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  Malc- 
flierbes  generoufly  offered  to  plead  his  caufe,  nobly  for- 
getting the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  banillied  from 
fho   announced  to 
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Ijm  his  cruel  doom,  and  one  of  the  lall  who  took  leave 
of  him,  when  tj^ken  out  to  fnfFer.  After  this  eventful 
period,  he  withd'.ew  to  his  rctrcut  with  a  deeply  wound- 
ed heart,  and  rcfufed  to  hear  any  thing  more  of  ^vhat 
■was  ailing  on  the  bloody  theatre  of  Paris.  Walking 
one  jnorning  in  his  garden,  he  perceived  four  men 
cominj^  towards  his  houfe,  fent  by  the  convention  to 
arrcf^  his  daughter  Mad.  Leptlletier  Roffambo  and  her 
hufljand,  once  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris;  and 
the  accufation  of  Ma'efl.erbes  v.as  !b!Iowcd,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courfe,  by   tlie    fetitcnce  of  death.      The  tiulli 


is,  the  convention  neve 
king  ;  an  a<Slion,  howcvi 
gloried.  ■ 

Oil  the  fatal  day,  this  great  man  left  the  prilbn  with 
a  fcrene  countenance ;  and,  happening  to  ftumble 
againft  a  (lone,  he  faid  (ivith  the  pleafantry  of  Sir 
Thomas  More),  "  a  Roman  would  have  thought  this 
an  unlucky  omen,  and  walked  back  again."  He  con- 
verfed  with  his  cliildren  in  the  cart,  took  an  affeftion- 
ate  farewell,  and  received  the  Itroke  in  April  1794, 
in  the  73d  year  of  liis  age.  'J'hus  fell,  by  the  inl'ali- 
able  cruelty  of  a  monlter,  whofe  hatred  to  men  of  vir- 
tue and  abilities  was  implacable,  one  of  the  molt  fpot- 
lefs  and  exemplary  characters  of  the  period  at  whicli 
lie  lived.  The  government  afterwards  made  fome  re- 
jiaration  for  the  injuftice  done  him,  by  ordering  his  bull 
to  be  placed  among  thofe  of  the  great  men  who  hafc 
retlefted  honour  upon  their  country. 

MALHERBE,  Franxis  de,  the  beft  French  poet 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Caen  about  the  year  1 J56,  of 
a  noble  and  ancient  family.  He  quitted  Normandy  at 
17  years  of  age;  and  went  into  Provence,  where  he 
attached  himfelf  to  the  family  of  Henry  Angouleme, 
the  natural  foa  of  King  Henry  H.  and  was  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  that  prince  till  he  was  killed  by  Altoviti  in 
1586.  At  length  Cardinal  de  Perron,  being  informed 
of  his  merit  and  abilities,  introduced  him  to  Henry  IV. 
who  took  li:m  into  his  fi-rvice.  After  that  monarch's 
death,  Oueen  Mary  de  Medicis  fettled  a  penfion  of  500 
crowns  upon  our  poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1628. 
The  belt  and  moft  complete  edition  of  his  poetical 
works  is  that  of  1666,  with  IMenage's  remarks.  Mal- 
herbe  fo  far  excelled  all  the  French  poets  who  preced- 
ed him,  that  Baileau  confidsrs  him  as  the  father  of 
French  poetry  :  but  he  compofed  with  great  difficulty, 
and  put  his  mind  on  the  rack  in  correcting  what  he 
wrote.  He  was  a  man  of  a  fingular  humour,  and  blunt 
in  his  behaviour.  When  the  poor  ufed  to  proraife  him, 
that,  that  they  would  pray  to  God  for  him,  he  anfwer- 
ed  them,  that  "  he  did  not  believe  they  could  have  any 
great  interell  in  heaven,  linee  they  were  left  in  fuch  a 
bad  condition  upon  earth  ;  and  that  he  fliould  be  bet- 
ter pleafed  if  the  duke  de  Luyne,  or  fome  other 
favourite,  had  made  him  the  fame  promife."  He 
would  often  fay  that  "  the  religion  of  gentlemen  was 
that  of  their  prince."  During  his  lall  licknefs  he  had 
much  ado  to  relblve  to  confefs  to  a  prielt  ;  for  which 
he  gave  this  facetious  realon,  that  "  he  never  ufed  to 
confefs  but  at  Eafter."  And  fome  few  moments  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  had  been  in  a  lethargy  two 
hours,  he  awaked  on  a  fu'iden  to  reprove  his  landlady, 
who  waited  on  him,  for  uSnjj  a  word  that  was  nit  good 
French;  faying  to  his  confeffor,  who  reprimanded  him 
for  it,  that  "  "e  could  not  help  it,  and  he  would  defend 
the  purity  of  the  French  language  to  the  laft  moment 
of  his  life." 

MALICE,  in  Et/i!cs  and  Lair,  is  a  formed  defign 
of  doing  mifchief  to  another ;  it  dilFers  from  liatred. 
In  murder,  it  is  malice  makes  the  crime;  and  if  a 
man,  having  a  malicious  intent  to  kill  another,  in  the 
execution  of  his  maUcc  kills  a  perOn  not  intended, 
the  malice  Unll  be  connefled  to  iiis  perfon,  and  he 
fliall  br  adiudged  a  murderer.  The  words  ex  tnaii:ia 
pr.icnglliua  sie  neceflary  to  an  iiulictnient  of  murder. 
Sic.  And  tliis  ma/it:a  firtct^itata,  or  Ko/ice  pi-.'fxtifc, 
3   Hz  n-.., 
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Malignant  may  be  tiiher  exprcfs  or  implied  in  law.  Exprefs 
!l  malice  Is,  when  one,  with  a  fedate,  deliberate  mind, 
.  ^^»^'^t•  sr.d  formed  dcfign,  kills  another  ;  which  formed  de- 
iign  is  evidenced  by  external  circumftances  difcover- 
ing  that  intention  ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  me- 
naces, former  grudges,  and  concerted  fchemes  to  do 
him  feme  bodily  harm.  Befides,  where  no  malice  is 
expreffed,  the  law  will  imply  it  ;  as  where  a  man  wil- 
fully poilbns  another,  in  fuch  a  deliberate  aft  the  law 
prefumes  malice,  though  no  particular  enmity  can  be 
proved.  And  if  a  man  kills  another  fuddenly,  with- 
out any,  or  without  a  confiderable  provocation,  the 
law  implies  malice  ;  for  no  perfon,  unlefs  of  an  aban- 
doned heart,  would  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  ail  upon  a 
flight  or  no  apparent  caufe. 

MALIGNANT,  among  phyficians,  a  terra  ap- 
plied to  difeafes  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and  ge- 
nerally infeftious  ■,  fuch  are  the  dyfentery,  hofpltal- 
fever,  &c.  in  their  worft  flages. 

Malignity  among  phyficians  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  contagion.      See  CoNTAGIox. 

MALL,  Sea-mall,  or  Sea-mnv.  See  Lakus,  Or- 
KlTHOLOGY  Index. 

MALLARD.     See  Anas,  Ornithology  Index. 
MALLEABLE,  a    property   of   metals,  whereby 
thev  arc  capable  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer. 
MALLENDERS.     See  Farrikry  /«</,  y. 
MALLEOLI,    in    the    ancient   art    of  war,  were 
bundles  of  combuftible   mateii.ils,    fet   on   fire  to  give 
light    in   the   night,    or  to    annoy  the    enemy  ;    when 
they  were  employed   for  the   latter   purpofe  they  were 
fuot  out   of  a  bow,    or    fixed    to  a  javelin,    and  thus 
throv.n   into  the  enemies  engines,  (hips,  &c.  in  order 
ro  burn  them.     Pitch   was  always  a   principal  ingredi- 
ent   in    the    compofition.     The    malleoli  had  alfo  the 
name  oi  pijrobolL 

MALLET,  or  Malloch,  David,  an  Englilb  poet, 
but  a  Scotfman  by  birth,  was  born  in  that  country 
about  1700.  By  the  penury  of  his  parents,  he  wss 
compelled  to  be  janitor  of  the  high  fchool  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  he  furmounted  the  difadvantages  of  his 
birth  and  fortune  ;  for  when  the  duke  of  Montrofe  ap- 
plied to  the  college  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate 
his  fons,  Malloch  was  recommended.  When  his  pupils 
ivent  abroad,  they  were  intrulfed  to  his  care  ;  and  ha- 
ving conducted  them  through  their  travels,  he  returned 
with  them  to  London.  Here,  reiiding  in  their  family, 
he  naturally  gained  admiiTion  to  perfons  of  high  rank 
and  charaiEfer,  and  began  to  give  fpecimens  of  his  po- 
etical talents.  In  1733,  he  publiflied  a  poem  on  ver- 
bal Critlcifm,  on  purpofe  to  make  his  court  to  Pope. 
In  J 740,  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  was 
then  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  ;  but  with  fo 
much  more  knowledge  of  hiftory  than  cf  fcience,  that, 
when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marl- 
borough, fome  were  apprehcnfivc  left  he  (hould  forget 
that  Marlborough  was  a  general,  as  be  had  forgotten 
that  Bacon  was  a  philofopher.  The  old  duchefs  of 
Marlborough  afTigned  in  her  will  this  talk  to  Glover 
and  Mallet,  with  a  rev.-ard  of  loool.  and  a  prohibition 
te  infert  any  verfcs.  Glover  is  fuppofed  to  have  rcjeft- 
cd  the  legacy  with  difdain,  fo  that  the  work  devolved 
opon  Mallet  j  who  had  alfo  a  pcnfion  from  the  late  duke 
of  Marlborough  to  promote  his  indullry,  and  who  was 
coiuitwally  talking  of  the  difcovcries  he  icade,  but  left 
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not  when  he  died  any  hiftorical  labours  behind.  Whert 
the  prince  of  Wales  \\  as  driven  from  tlie  palace,  and" 
kept  a  feparute  court  by  v,-ay  of  oppoiition,  to  intreafe 
his  popularity  by  patronizing  literature,  he  madt  Mal- 
let his  under  Itcretary,  with  a  falary  of  200I.  a  year. — 
Thomfon  likewife  had  a  penfion  j  and  they  w  ere  ailb- 
ciated  in  the  compofition  of  the  Mafque  of  Alfred, 
which  in  its  original  Hate  was  played  at  Ciiefden  i;i 
1740.  It  was  afterwards  almoft  wholly  changed  by 
Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  ftage  of  Drury  Lane  in 
1 75 1,  but  with  no  great  fucccfs.  He  had  before 
publilhcd  two  tragedies ;  Eurydice,  afled  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1 73 1  ;  and  Muftapha,  acled  at  the  fame 
theatre  in  1739.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  prince  hi* 
niafler,  and  was  well  received,  but  never  was  revived. 
His  next  work  was  Amyntor,  and  Theodora  ( 1 747), 
a  long  llory  in  blank  verfe  ;  in  which  there  is  copiouf- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of  fentimenr,- 
and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take  poffeflion  of  the 
fancy.  In  1753,  his  mafque  of  Britannia  was  afted 
at   Diury   Lane,   and   his   tragedy   of  Elvira   in    1763  ; 


in  which  yc.ir  lie  ww'i  sp;:ointed  keeiJLi-  ut  the  book  of 
entries  for  Ihips  in  the  port  of  Loiulun.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lull;  war,  when  the  nation  was  exafpe- 
rated  by  ill  lucccfs,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the  pub- 
lic vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accu- 
fation  under  the  charaiRer  of  a  Plain  Man.  The  pa- 
per was  witli  great  intiuiiry  circulated  and  dilperfed  j 
and  he  for  his  feafonable  intervention  had  a  confider- 
able pcnfion  bellowed  upon  him,  which  he  retahted  to 
his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with 
his  wife  to  France  ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  his 
health  dechnlng,  he  returned  alone  to  England,  and 
died  in  April  17C5.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by 
his  firft  wife  had  feveral  children.  One  daughter,  who 
married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilcfia,  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy called  Almida,  which  was  afled  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  ttcond  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman''s 
fleward,  who  had  a  confiderable  fortune,  which  (he 
to;;k  care  to  retain  in  her  own  handj.  His  (lature 
was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed  ;  his 
appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable, 
and  he  fuffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
drefi  could  give  it.  His  coiivevfation  was  elegant  and 
eafy. 

Mallet,  Edme,  was  born  at  Melun  in  17 13,  and 
enjoyed  a  curacy  in  the  neighbouihood  of  his  native 
place  till  1751,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  be  profeflbr 
of  theology  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  of  v/i.ich  he 
was  admitted  a  dodlor.  Boyer,  the  late  bilhop  of 
Mirepoix,  was  at  firfl  much  prejudiced  againft  him  ;  but 
being  afterwards  undeceived,  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  fee  of  Verdun  as  a  reward  for  his  doilrine  and 
morals.  Janfenifm  had  been  imputed  to  him  by  his 
enemies  with  this  prelate;  and  the  gazette  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Ecclcjiajlical,  accufcd  him  of  impiety. 
Either  of  thefe  imputations  was  equally  undeferved  by 
the  abbe  Mallet  :  as  a  Chrillian,  he  was  grieved  at 
the  difputes  of  the  French  church  ;  and,  as  a  philofo- 
pher, he  was  aftonilhed  that  the  government  had  not, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  thole  diffenfions  impofed 
filence  on  both  parties.  Ke  died  at  Paris  in  1755,  at 
the  age  of  42.  The  principal  of  his  works  are, 
I.  Pr:napes  pour  la  IcBure  des  P'/clct,  1745,  l2mo, 
2  vols.     2.  E^ai  fur  I'' Etude  des  Ldlcs  Letires,  17474 
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MJI't,     i2rao.    ^.E/Jai/ur/esh'en/iance  orn!o:res,  l-]^^,l2mo. 

lallicoilo.  ^_  Pri»c!pcs  f>uur  la  leBuves  des  Oraleury,  1  753,  1  2tno. 
•  3  vols.    5.  Hi!: aire  civs  Guerres  civUcs  de  France  font  Ics 

replies  de  Francois  II.  Char/es  IX.  Henri  III.  et 
Henri/  IV.  tr,inllated  tiom  the  Italian  of  d'Avila. — 
In  Mallet's  work  on  the  Poets,  Orators,  and  the 
Belles  Lettres,  his  objeiSi  is  no  more  than  to  explain 
with  accuracy  and  precitioii  the  rules  of  the  great 
mailers,  and  to  fupport  them  by  examjiles  from  au- 
thors ancient  and  modem.  The  ftyle  of  his  difftnent 
writings,  to  which  his  mind  bore  a  great  refemblance, 
was  neat,  eafy,  and  unaffefted.  But  what  muft  ren- 
der his  memory  eilimable,  was  his  attachment  to  his 
friends,  his  candour,  moderation,  gentlenefs,  and  nio- 
dePiy.  He  was  employed  to  write  the  theological  and 
belles  lettres  articles  in  the  Encijdopcdie  ;  and  whatever 
he  wrote  in  that  diflionary  was  in  general  well  com- 
pofed.  Abbe  Mallet  was  preparing  two  important 
worlr»when  the  world  was  deprived  of  him  by  death. 
The  tjrft  was  Vne  H'Jloire geiierale  de  nos  Guerres  defiuis 
le  cnmmeiicemeiU  de  la  Monarcliis  ;  the  fecond,  Unc  Hi- 
Jlaire  de  Concile  de  Trenle,  wliich  he  intended  to  fet  in 
oppofitidn  to  that  of  Father  Paul  tranllated  by  Father 
le  Courayer. 

Mallkt,  a  large  kind  of  hammer  made  of  wood  ; 
much  ufcd  by  artificers  who  work  with  a  chiffel,  as 
fculptors,  mafons,  and  ftone-cutters,  v/hofe  mallet  is 
ordinarily  round  ;  and  by  carpenters,  joiners,  &c.  who 
ufe  it  fquare.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  mallets  ufed 
for  different  purpofes  on  fliip-board.  The  calking 
mallet  is  chiefly  employed  to  drive  the  oakum  into  the 
feams  of  a  (hip,  where  the  edges  of  the  planks  are 
joined  to  each  other  in  the  fide«,  deck,  or  bottom. 
The  head  of  this  mallet  is  long  and  cylindrical,  being 
hooped  with  iron  to  prevent  it  from  fplitting  in  the 
exercife  of  calking.  There  is  alfo  the  fsrving  mallet, 
ufed  in  ferving  the  rigging,  by  binding  the  fpun-yarn 
mote  firmly  about  it  than  it  could  poflibly  be  done  by- 
hand,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  j. 
the  fpun-yarn  being  previoufly  rolled  up  in  a  large 
ball  or  clue,  two  or  three  turns  of  it  arc  paflcd  about 
the  rope,  and  about  the  body  of  the  mallet,  which  for 
th!s  purpofe  is  furnilhed  with  a  round  channel  in  its  fur- 
face,  that  conforms  to  the  convexity  of  the  rope  intend- 
ed to  be  ferved.  The  turns  of  the  fpun-yarn  being 
il rained  round  the  mallet,  fo  as  to  confine  it  firmly  to 
the  rope,  which  is  extended  above  the  deck,  one  man 
paffes  the  ball  continually  about  the  rope,  whilft  the 
other,  at  the  fame  time,  winds  on  the  fpun-yarn  by 
means  of  the^  jriallet,  whofe  handle  aiding  as  a  lever 
ftrains  every  turn  about  the  rope  as  firm  as  poffible. 

MALLICOLLO,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  extends  twenty 
leagues  from  north  to  fouth.  Its  inland  mountains  are 
very  high,  and  clad  with  forefis.  Its  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  luxuriant,  and  in  great  variety  •,  cocoa-nuts, 
breadfruit,  bananas,  fugar-canes,  yams,  cddoes,  turme- 
ric, and  oranges.  Hogs  and  common  poultry  are  the 
domeftic  animals.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  of  a 
race  totally  diftinci  from  thoie  of  the  Friendly  and  So- 
ciety iflands.  Their  form,  language,  and  manners,  are 
widely  different.  They  fecra  to  correfpond  in  many 
particulars  with  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  particularly 
in  their  black  colour  and  woolly  hair.  They  go  al- 
ittoft   naked,  ;ire   cf  a  ficnder  make, 'hive   lively   but 


very  irregular  u^ly  features,  and  tie  a  rope  fift  round  '''•• 
their  belly.  They  ufe  bows  and  arrpws  as  heir  jinn-'  ^ 
cipal  weapons,  and  the  arrows  are  faid  to  be  fometinies 
poifoned.  They  keep  their  bodies  entirely  free  from 
pundures,  which  is  one  particular  that  remarkably 
dilllnguilhes  them  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

The  population,  according  to  Mr  Forlter,  may  a- 
mount  to  50,000,  who  occupy  6.)0  Iqunre  miles  of' 
ground.  The  lame  author  inform  us  that  very  'ew  wo- 
men were  fecn,  but  that  thofe  few  were  no  lefs  ugly 
than  the  men,  were  of  fmall  ftature,  and  tljei.  heads, 
faces,  and  lliouldcrs  were  painted  red.  They  had 
bimdles  on  their  backs  containing  their  children,  and 
the  men  fecmird  to  have  no  kind  of  regard  for  them. 
They  appeared  in  fatl  to  be  oppreffed,  defpifed,  and  in 
a  ftate  of  fervility. 

The  men  ufe  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  club  about  30 
inches  long,  which  they  hang  on  their  right  ihoulder, 
from  a  thick  rope  made  of  a  kind  of  grafs.  T!  ey  live 
chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  apply  themfelves  to  Iml- 
bandry.  Their  mufic  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it, 
either  for  harmony  or  variety,  but  feemed  to  Mr  For- 
fter  to  be  of  a  more  lively  turn  than  that  at  tile  Friend- 
ly iflands.  In  forae  of  their  countenances  he  tlio.'s^ht 
he  could  trace  a  mifchievous,  ill-natured  difpofilion, 
but  he  conlcifes  that  he  might  midake  jealoufy  'or 
hatred.  It  is  in  16°  28'  S.  Lat.  and  167°  56  E. 
Long. 

MALLOW,  a  manor,  and  alfo  a  borough  town  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munller,  in  Ire- 
land, above  1  18  miles  from  Dublin,  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  over  which  there 
is  an  excellent  flone  bridge.  Not  far  diftant  is  a  fine 
fpring  of  a  moderately  tepid  water,  which  burlls  out 
of  the  bottom  of  a  fine  liraeftone  rock,  and  approaches 
the  nearelf  in  a41  its  qjali'les  to  the  hot-well  waters  of 
Briftol  of  any  that  has  been  yet  dilcovered  in  this  king- 
dom, which  brings  a  refort  of  good  company  there  fre- 
quently in  the  fummer  months,  and  hai  caufed  it  to  be  - 
called 'the  Irijh  Bath. 

Mallow.     See  Malv.\,  Bot.vny  Index. 

MarJh-M.'iLLOtv.     See  Althj.a,  Bot.WY  Index. 

Indian- MALLOir.      See  SiDA,  Botany  Index. 

MALMSBURY,  a  town  of  Wiil.hire  in  K^gland, 
95  miles  from  London.  It  ftands  on  a  hill,  with  fix 
bridges  over  the  river  Avon  at  t!;e  bottom;  ■■•.1th  ivhich 
and  a  brook  that  runs  into  it,  it  is  in  a  manner  en- 
compaffed.  It  formerly  had  walls  and  it  callle,  which 
were  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  abbey,  which  was  the 
biggeft  in  Wiltlhire,  and  its  abbots  fat  in  parliament. 
The  Saxon  king  AtheKl m  granted  the  to'.vp  'arge 
immunities,  and  was  buried  under  the  high  altar  of 
the  church,  and  his  monument  ftill  renrains  in  the  nave 
of  it.  The  memory  of  Aldiielm,  its  firft  abbot,  who 
was  the  king's  great  favourite,  and  wh.om  ^e  got  to 
be  canonized  after  his  death,  is  ftill  kept  up  by  a 
meadow  near  this  town,  called  Aldhelm's  Mead.  By 
charter  of  King  William  III.  the  corporation  t.jnfifts 
of  an  alderman,  who  is  chofcn  yearly,' 12  i^pital  bur- 
gcfics,  and  4  affilfants,  landliolders  and  connionrrs. 
Here  is  an  almshoufe  for  4  men  and  4  women,  and 
near  the  bridge  an  hofi  ilal  for  lepers,  \  here  it  is  fun- 
pofed  there  was  formerly  a  nunnery.  Tlrs  tivn 
drives  a  conliderable  trade  in  the  v.oollen  manufailjryj 

haa. 
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Ma'ralbiify,  has   a   mirket  on   Saturday,  and   three   fairs. 
.    '*''''■''•      fent  memoers  to  parliament  ever  fince  the   261 
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Wi/Ziam  of  Malmsburt.  See  William. 
MALO,  St,  a  !'ea-port  town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Britanny,  fituatcd  in  the  latitude  of  48 
degrees  38  minutes  north,  and  \  degree  57  mimites 
to  the  well.  The  town  ifands  uixm  a  rock  called  the 
jlland  of  St  Aaron,  furrounded  by  the  fta  at  high 
water,  which  is  now  joined  to  the  continent,  by  means 
of  a  fort  of  caufeway  or  dike,  near  a  mile  long,  called 
the  Sillon,  which  has  often  been  damaged  by  ftorms, 
and  was  almoll  quite  ruinrd  in  the  year  1  730.  At  the 
end  of  this  caufeway  next  the  toivn  is  a  caillc,  flank- 
ed with  large  towers,  a  good  ditch,  and  a  lar-^e  baftion. 
The  city  nearly  covers  the  whole  furface  of  the  illand, 
..and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  furrounded  with  a  ftro:ig 
rr.mpart,  on  which  there  is  a  number  of  cannon. — 
There  is  always  in  it  a  good  garrifon.  The  cathedral 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Vincent,  and  flands  in  the 
fquare  of  the  fame  name,  a?  do  alfo  the  tonn-houfe 
and  the  epirco7)aI  palace.  There  are  fome  other  ffiuares 
in  the  place,  but  lefs  remarkable  ;  and  as  to  the  flreets, 
f.xcept  two  or  three,  they  are  all  very  narrow.  There 
being  no  fprings  of  frcHi  water  in  St  Main,  the  in- 
habitants are  at  great  pains  to  convey  the  rain  which 
falls  on  the  roofs  of  their  liou.'es  into  cifterns ;  and  of 
this  they  have  enough  for  all  family  ufes.  There  is 
only  one  paiiili  church  in  the  town,  though  it  contain 
between  9000  and  io,ooo  inhabitants;  but  there  are 
feveral  conveEts  of  monks  and  nuns,  and  a  general 
hofpital.  The  Hvo  entrances  into  the  harbour  are  de- 
fended by  feveral  forts,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Conchal; 
of  the  great  and  ^the  little  bay  ;  the  forts  of  Ille  Re- 
bours,  Sezembre,  Roteneuf ;  the  caftle  of  Latte,  and 
Fort-Royal.  Thefe  are  feveral  little  ifles  near  the 
Ijarbour,  the  moft  confiderable  whereof  is  that  of  St 
Sezembre,  which  is  near  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference, and  ferve  as  fo  many  outworks  to  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city,  and  are  ufeful  as  bulwarks,  by 
breaking  the  violence  of  the  waves,  which  olherwife 
would  beat  with  great  force  againlt  the  walls  of  the 
city.  At  the  end  of  the  caufeway  next  the  continent 
llands  the  fuburb  of  St  Servant,  large  and  well  built. 
Here  the  merchants  have  their  houfes  and  llorehoufes. 
Here  is  the  dock-yard  ;  and  a  fecure  harbour  is  form- 
ed bv  the  river  Ranee,  wh.ere  Ihips  of  great  burden 
can  ride  at  anchor  very  near  the  houfes.  The  harbour 
is  one  of  the  bed:  in  the  kingdom,  and  moll  frequent- 
ed bv  mcrchai.t  (liips  ;  but  it  is  of  very  dilllcult  and 
dangerous  accefs  on  account  of  the  rocks  wliich  lie 
round  it.  The  town  of  St  Malo  is  exceedingly  well 
(ituated  for  trade ;  and  accordingly,  in  this  refpefl,  it 
has  fuccceded  beyond  moll  towns  in  France.  It  main- 
tains a  trade  with  England,  Holland,  and  Spain. — 
'J'he  convjtrcc  of  Spain  is  of  all  the  moft  conCder- 
nble,  and  moft  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Malo,  the  fhips  of  the  Malouins  being  frequently  em- 
ployed as  regiiler  (liips  by  the  Spaniards,  to  carry 
out  the  rich  cargoes  to  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  bring 
home  treafi^re  and  piate  from  America.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  St  n.ilo  carry  on  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  in 
dry  and  falttJ  cod  to  Newfoundland.  They  fend  to 
this  fifhcry  a  good  many  velTels  from  ico  to  300  tons 
•turdcn,  jvillj   fElt  for  the  fi.'h,  and  provi.^lons  for  fub- 
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It  has     filling  the  crews.     They  carry  their  fiih  to  Italy,  Spain,      Ma!o, 
and  fome  to  Bourdeaux  and  B.ayonne,   and  bring  home    ■'^I-'!->"i 
the  returns  in  fruits,   foap,  oil,  &c.  which  are  dlfpofed         """ 
of  to  great  advantage  at   Nantz,      St  Malo  is  the  ca. 
pital  of  the  bifliopric  of  that  name,  which  is  of  con- 
fiderable extent  ;  and   the  foil  about  it  produces  moft 
kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  in  great    abundance.       The 
moft  remarkable  towns  in  the  diftridi:   and    diocefe  of 
St  Malo,  are   St  Servand,  Cancalle,  Chateauneuf,  Ci- 
nan,  Tinliniac,    Combourg,    RIontfort,    Breal,    Guer, 
Ploermel,  Jofi'elin,  &c. 

MALO,  Maclou,  or  Malwiit,  Saint,  the  fon  of 
an  Engliihman,  and  coufin  to  St  Magloire,  was  edu- 
cated in  a  momflery  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  chofen 
bifhop  of  Gui-Caftel,  a  dignity  which  his  humility  pre- 
vented Iilm  from  accepting.  The  people  wilhing  to 
compel  him,  he  went  to  Britanny,  and  put  himfelf  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  holy  anchoret  called  Aaron,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleth.  Some  time  after,  :^bout 
the  year  541,  he  was  chofen  biftiop  of  that  city,  and 
there  cultivated  piety  and  religion  with  great  fuccefs. 
He  aftenvards  retired  to  a  folltude  near  Xalntes,  where 
he  died  November  15.  365.  From  him  the  city  of  St 
Malo  derives  its  name  ;  his  body  having  been  carried 
thither,  after  the  reduction  of  Aleth  to  a  fniall  village 
called  Guidalct  or  Guichalet,  and  the  transference  of 
the  epifcopal  fee  to  St  Malo. 

MALOUIN,  Paul-Jaoues,  born  at  Caen  in  1701, 
was  profeflbr  of  medicine  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris, 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris.  Thefe  ftations  were  a  proper 
reward  for  his  very  extenfive  information  in  medicine 
and  chemiftry  ;  and  his  amiable  and  fteady  charaftcr 
procured  him  many  friends  and  protectors.  He  was 
very  unlike  fome  modem  phyficians,  \vho  put  little 
truil  in  medicine  ;  and  was  greatly  difpleafed  to  hear 
any  ill  fpoken  of  his  profeflion.  He  obferved  one  day 
to  a  young  man  who  took  this  liberty,  that  all  great 
men  had  refpeCled  medicine  :  Ah  !  faid  the  voung  fel- 
low, you  muj]  a!  Icajl  except  from  the  lifl  one  Moliere, 
But  then,  inftantly  replied  the  doSor,  you  fee  he  is 
dead.  He  is  faid  to  have  believed  the  certainty  of  his 
art  as  firmly  as  a  mathematician  does  that  of  geometry. 
Having  prefcribed  a  great  many  medicines  for  a  cele- 
brated man  of  letters,  who  followed  his  direflions'  ex- 
actly, and  was  cured,  Malouin  eagerly  embraced  him, 
faying,  You  deferve  to  hefick.  As  he  v.ilued  the  rules 
of  medicine  ftill  more  on  his  own  account  than  on  that 
of  others,  lie  obferved,  efpecially  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  a  very  auftere  regimen.  He  ftriclly  praftlfed 
the  prefervative  part  of  medicine,  v.hich  is  much  m.cre 
certain  in  its  eiTe^ls  than  the  reftorative.  To  this  regi- 
men Malouin  was  indebted,  for  what  many  philofo- 
phers  have  defired  in  vain,  a  healthy  old  age  and  an 
eafy  death.  He  was  a  Granger  to  the  infirmities  cf 
age;  and  died  at  Paris  of  an  apoplexy,  the  3d  of  .la- 
nuary  1778,  in  the  77ih  year  of  his  age.  By' his  will 
he  left  a  legacy  to  tLe  faculty  of  medicine,  upon  con- 
dition of  their  holding  a  public  meeting  every  year 
for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the  public  an  account  of  his 
labours  and  difcoveries.  Malouiil  was  economical,  bat 
at  the  fame  time  very  difinterefied.  After  tv.o  years 
o.f  very  lacrativi  praflice,  he  left  Paris  and  went  to 
Yerfailles,  where  he  faw  very  fe^v  patients,  ob.l'rving 
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Malpaf,  that  he  had  retired  to  the  court.  His  principal  wcrks 
IHalpla-  are,  I.  Traitc  de  Chimie,  1734,  I2rnc.  2.  Chimie  Me- 
quet-  dicinalc,  2  vols.  I  2mo,  1755;  a  book  full  of  cuiicus 
"^  obfervaiions,  and  written  in  a  chafte  and  well  adapted 
flyle.  He  had  the'  charafler  of  a  laborious  cheinill ; 
and  he  was  a  well-informed  and  even  a  diAinguiihed 
one  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  but  his  knowledge 
of  cheraillry,  it  muft  be  coiifelTed,  was  very  impcrfeil, 
compared  with  the  ftate  of  tlie  fcience  in  the  prefent 
age,  in  which  it  has  affumed  a  new  face,  that  proba- 
bly will  not  be  the  lall.  3.  Some  of  the  articles 
in  the  Colleftion  publilKed  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  arts  and  profefiions.  A  circum- 
flance  wliich  iiappened  at  a  meeting  of  the  academy 
does  as  much  honour  to  his  heart,  as  any  of  his  works 
do  to  his  underllandiiig.  A  new  treatile  on  the 
art  of  baking,  wherein  fome  of  Malouin's  ideas  w^ere 
ccmbated,  was  read  by  M.  Parmentier  before  his  fel- 
lows, among  whom  was  the  old  doftor.  The  young 
academician,  who  knew  hoiv  eafily'  felf-love  is  hurt, 
ivas  afraid  to  meet  his  locks  :  but  no  ibontr  was  the 
reading  finilhed,  than  Malouin  went  up  to  him,  and 
embracing  him,  "  Receive  my  refpeds  (faid  he),  vou 
have  feen  farther  into  the  fubjefl  than  I  did."  4.  He 
T\as  likewife  the  author  of  the  chemical  articles  in  the 
Enci/clopedie. 

Or  the  fame  family  was  Cliarles  Maloutn,  who  gra- 
duated as  a  doflor  of  medicine  in  the  univerlity  of 
Caen,  and  died  in  1718  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He 
publilhed  a  Treatile  on  Solids  and  Fluids,  Paris  17 18, 
l2mo. 

MALPAS,  a  town  of  Cheniire,  166  miles  from 
London.  It  (lands  on  a  high  hill,  not  far  from  the 
river  Dee,  on  the  borders  of  Shropiiiire  ;  has  a  gram- 
mar fchool,  and  an  hofpital,  and  bad  formerly  a  caftle. 
It  is  called  in  Latin  Maia  Flatea,  i.  e.  "  l!l  Street," 
and  was,  for  the  fame  rcafon,  by  tlie  Normans,  called 
Mai  Par  ;  but  its  three  ftreets,  of  w  hich  it  chieriy  con- 
firts,  are  now  well  paved  ;  and  here  is  a  benefice  rich 
enough  to  fuppcrt  two  reflors,  who  officiate  alternately 
in  its  ftately  church.  It  has  a  good  market  on  Mon- 
days, and  three  fai.s  in  the  year. 

MALPIGHI,  MaRCELLUS,  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
fician  and  anatomill  in  the  17th  century.  He  ftuHied 
under  Malfari  and  Mariano.  The  duke  of  Tufcany 
invited  him  to  Pifa,  to  be  profeiTor  of  pbyiic  there.  In 
this  city  he  contraiied  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Eorelli,  to  whom  he  afcribed  all  the  difcoveries  he  had 
made.  He  went  back  to  Bologna,  the  air  of  Pifa  not 
agreeing  with  him.  Cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli,  who 
had  known  him  while  he  was  legate  at  Bologna,  be- 
inj^  chofen  pope  in  1 691,  w.der  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent ^Y//.. immediately  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  phyfician.  But  this  did  not  hinder  him 
from  purfuing  his  lludies,  and  perfecting  his  works, 
which  h-ive  immortalized  his  memorv.  He  died  in 
J694;  and  his  work*,  with  his  life  written  by  himfclf, 
prefixed,  were  firft  collefted  and  printed  at  London,  in 
folio,  in  16G7. 

MALPIGHIA,  Barbadoes  CHF.RRY  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  23d  order,  Trihilatx. 
See  Botany  Index. 

MALPLA^UET,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Hainault,  famous  for  a  moll  bloody  battle  foaght  here 
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on  the  iiih  of  September  1709,  between  the  Fiench 
under  old  Marfhal  Villars,  and  the  allies  commanded  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The 
French  army  amounted  to  120,000  men;  and  were 
polled  behind  the  wosds  of  La  Marte  and  Teniers,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Malplaquet.  They  had  fortified 
their  fituation  in  fuch  a  manner  with  lines,  hedges, 
and  trees  laid  acrofs,  that  they  feemed  to  be  quite  innc- 
ceiTible.  In  this  fituation  they  cxpefled  certain  vic- 
tory ;  and  even  the  common  foMiers  were  fo  eager  to 
engage,  that  they  flung  away  the  bread  which  had 
been  juft  given  them,  though  they  had  taken  no  fulle- 
nance  for  a  whole  day  before.  The  allied  army  began 
the  attack  early  in  the  morning,  being  favoured  by  a 
thick  fog.  The  chief  fury  of  their  impreilion  was 
made  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that,  notwithrtanding  their  lines  and  barricadoes, 
the  French  were  in  lefs  than  an  hour  driven  from  their 
entrenchments.  But  on  the  enemy's  right  the  combat 
was  fullaincd  vs'ith  much  greater  oblHnacy.  The 
Ditch,  who  carried  on  the  attack,  drove  them  from 
their  firll  line  ;  but  were  repulfed  from  the  fecond  with 
great  (laughter.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  headed 
that  attack,  perfiiled  ia  his  elForts  with  incredible  per- 
feverance  and  intrepidity,  though  two  horfes  had  been 
killed  under  !iim,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers 
(lain  and  difabled.  At  lall,  however,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  yitld  up  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  not  till  af- 
ter having  fold  a  dear-bought  viciory.  Villars  being 
dangeroully  wounded,  they  made  an  excellent  retreat 
under  the  conduR  of  Boui'ers,  and  took  poll  near  Guel". 
noy  and  Valenciennes.  The  conquerors  took  pofleffioii 
of  the  field  af  battle,  on  which  above  20,000  of  their 
bed  troops  lay  dead.  The  lofs  of  the  French,  it  is  faid, 
did  not  exceed  8000  ;  and  Marshal  Villars  confidetirly 
afferted,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  difabled,  he  would 
have  gained  an  undoubted  vidlory. 

MALT  denotes  barley  cured,  or  prepared  to  fit  it 
for  making  a  potable  liquor,  under  the  denomination  of 
beer  or  aU.     See  Brewing. 

MALT-Liriuors  have  diferent  names  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent virtues,  properties,  and  ufe^,  both  from  the 
diflferent  manners  of  preparing  the  malt,  whence  they 
are  dillinguilhed  hno  pale  and  brown;  and  from  the 
dilTerent  manners  of  preparing  or  brewing  the  liquors  . 
themlclves  ;  whence  they  are  diWded  into  beer  and  ale, 
Jlronr  zx\d  final/,  new  and  o/d. 

Malt  drinks  are  either  pale  or  brown,  as  the  malt 
is  more  or  lefs  dried  on  the  kiln  :  that  which  is  the 
flendereft  dried  tinging  the  liquor  lead  in  brewing, 
and  therefore  being  called  pa/e ;  whereas  that  higher 
dried,  r.nd  as  it  were  roailed,  makes  it  of  a  higher 
colour.  A  mixture  of  botii  thefe  makes  an  amber 
colour ;  whence  feveral  of  thefe  liquors  take  their 
name. 

Now,  it  is  certain,  the  pale  malt  has  mod  of  the 
natural  grain  in  it,  and  is  therefore  the  mod  nouridi- 
ing  ;  but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  requires  a  dronger 
conditution  to  ciiged  it.  Thole  who  drink  much  of 
it,  are  ufually  fat  and  llcek  in  their  bloom,  but  are  of- 
ten cut  off  by  fudden  fevers  ;  or,  if  they  avoid  this, 
they  fall  early  into  a  diflempered  old  age. 

'i'he  brown  malt  makes  a  drink  much  lefs  vifcid, 
and  fitter  to  pafs  the  leveral  drainers  of  the  body  ;  but, 
if  very  drong,  it  may  lead  on  to  the  fame  inconvenieu- 
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ces  uitli  tlie  pale  :  though  a  fingle  debauch  wears  oflF 
much  more  ealily  in  the  brown. 

Dr  Oiiincy  obferves,  that  the  beft  pale  malt-liquors 
are  thole  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  thofe  of  fprings 
and  wells,  becaufe  the  mineral  particles,  wherewith 
thcfe  waters  are  impregnated,  help  to  prevent  the  co- 
hefions  of  thofe  drawn  from  the  grain,  and  enable  them 
to  pafs  the  proper  fecretions  the  better ;  as  the  vifcld 
particles  of  the  grain  do  likewife  defend  thefe  from 
doing  the  mifchief  they  might  othenrife  occafion. 
But  foftcr  waters  feein  bell  fuitcd  to  draw  out  the  fub- 
ilance  of  high  dried  malts,  which  retain  many  fiery  par- 
ticles in  tlieir  contexture,  and  a're  therefore  beft  loft  in 
a  fmooth  vehicle. 

For  the  differences  in  the  preparation  of  malt  li- 
quors, they  chiefly  confift  in  the  ufe  of  hops,  as  in 
beer  ;  or  in  the  more  fparing  ufe  of  them,  as  in  ale. 

The  diiTerence  made  by  hops  is  beft  difcovered  frora 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  hops  themfelvcs :  thel'e 
are  known  to  be  a  fubtle  grateful  bitter  -,  in  their  com- 
pofition,  therefore,  with  this  liquor,  they  add  fome- 
what  of  an  alkaline  nature,  i.  e.  particles  that  are  fu- 
blime,  aiJlive,  and  rigid.  By  which  means,  the  ropy 
vifcid  parts  of  the  malt  arc  more  divided  and  fubtilized : 
and  are  therefore  not  only  rendered  more  eafy  of  digef- 
lion  and  fecretion  in  the  body,  but  alfo,  while  in  the 
liquor,  they  prevent  it  from  running  into  fuch  cohefions 
as  would  make  it  ropy,  vapid,  and  four. 

For  want  of  this,  in  unhopped  drinks,  that  clammy 
fweetnefs,  which  they  retain  after  working,  foon  turns 
them  acid  and  unfit  for  ufe  ;  which  happens  fooner  or 
later  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  they  receive  from  the 
malt,  and  the  comminution  that  has  undergone  by  fer- 
mentation. 

The  different  ftrengths  of  malt  liquors  alfo  make 
their  effefts  different.  The  ftronger  they  are,  the  more 
vifcid  parts  they  carry  into  the  blood  ;  and  though  the 
fpirituous  parts  make  thefe  imperceptible  at  firft  ;  yet 
■when  thofe  are  evaporated,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
hours,  the  other  will  be  fenfibly  felt  by  pains  in  the 
head,  naufeoufnefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  laffitude  or  lift- 
leflhefs  to  motion.  This  thofe  are  the  raoft  fenfible  of 
who  have  experienced  the  extremes  of  drinking  thefe 
liquors  and  wines ;  for  a  debauch  of  wine  they  find 
much  fooner  worn  off,  and  they  are  much  more  lively 
and  brifk  afterwards,  than  after  fuddling  malt  liquors, 
^vhofe  vifcid  remains  will  be  long  before  they  be  fliaken 
off. 

Malt  liquors,  therefore,  are,  in  general,  the  more 
wholefome  for  being  fmall ;  i.  e.  of  fuch  a  ftrength  as 
is  liable  to  carry  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  into  the 
ftomach,  but  not  fo  great  as  to  prevent  their  being 
proper  diluters  of  the  neceffary  food.  Indeed,  in  ro- 
buft  people,  or  thofe  who  labour  hard,  the  vifciditics  of 
the  drink  may  be  broken  into  convenient  nourifhment  ; 
but  in  perfons  of  another  habit  and  way  of  living, 
they  ferve  rather  to  promote  obftruclions  and  ill  hu- 
mours. 

The  age  of  malt  liquors  is  the  laft  thing  by  which 
they  are  rendered  more  or  Icfs  wholefome.  Age  feems 
to  do  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  hops  ;  for  thofe  liquors 
which  are  longeft  kept  are  certainly  the  Icaft  vifcid  ; 
age  breaking  the  vifcid  parts,  and  by  degrees  render- 
ing them  fmaljpr,  and  fitter  for  T'Cretion. 
"  3ut   this  is   always   determined    according  to  their 
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ftrength  ;  in  proportion  to  which,  they  will  fooner  or 
later  come  to  their  full  perfection  as  well  as  decay  ; 
for,  when  ale  or  beer  is  kept  till  its  particles  are  bro- 
ken and  comminuted  as  far  as  they  are  capable,  then 
it  is  that  they  are  beft  ;  and,  beyond  this,  they  will 
be  continually  on  the  decay,  till  the  finer  fpirits  are 
entirely  efcaped,  and  tiie  remainder  becomes  vzpid  and 
four. 

MALT-DifAllery.  This  is  an  extenlive  article  of 
trade  ;  and  by  which  very  large  fortunes  are  made.- 
The  art  is  to  convert  fermented  malt  liquors  into  a 
clear  inflammable  fpirit,  which  may  be  either  fold  for 
ufe  in  the  common  ftate  of  a  proof  ftrength,  that  is,  the 
fame  ftrength  with  French  brandy  ;  or  is  reclined  into 
that  purer  fpirit  ufually  fold  under  the  name  oi  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  or  made  into  compound  cordial  waters,  by  being 
dillilled  again  from  herbs  and  other  ingredients.  See 
Brewing  and  Wash. 

To  brew  with  malt  in  the  moft  advantageous  man- 
ner, it  is  neceffary,  1.  That  the  fubjeft  be  well  prepa- 
red ;  2.  That  the  water  be  fuitable  and  duly  apglied  ; 
and,  3.  That  fome  certain  additions  be  uftd,  or  altera- 
tions made,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
intention  of  the  operator  :  and  by  a  proper  regulation 
in  thefe  refpeils,  all  the  fermentable  parts  of  the  fub- 
jed  will  thus  be  brought  into  the  tincture,  and  become 
fit  for  fermentation. 

The  due  preparation  of  the  fubjeft  confifts  in  its  be- 
ing juftly  malted  and  well  ground.  When  the  grain 
is  not  fufficiently  malted,  it  is  apt  to  prove  hard,  \o 
that  the  water  can  have  but  very  little  power  to  dif- 
folve  its  fubflance  ;  and  if  it  be  too  ranch  malted,  a 
part  of  the  fermentable  matter  is  loft  in  that  opera- 
tion. The  harder  and  more  tiinty  the  malt  is,  the 
finer  it  ought  to  be  ground  ;  and  in  all  cafes,  when 
intended  for  diftillation,  it  is  advifabie  to  reduce  it  to 
a  kind  of  finer  or  coaifcr  meal.  When  the  malt  is 
thus  ground,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  great  part 
of  the  time,  trouble,  and  expence  of  the  brewing  is 
faved  by  it,  and  yet  as  large  a  quantity  of  fpirit  will 
be  produced  j  for  thus  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  malt 
may  remain  mixed  among  the  tinfture,  and  be  fer- 
mented and  diftilled  among  it.  This  is  a  particular 
that  very  well  deferves  the  attention  of  the  malt  di- 
ftiller  as  that  trade  is  at  prefent  carried  on  ;  for  the 
defpatch  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  quantity  of  fpirit  pro- 
cured, is  more  attended  to  than  the  purity  or  perfec- 
tion of  it. 

The  fecret  of  this  matter  depends  upon  the  thorough- 
ly mixing  or  briflily  agitating  and  throwing  the  meal 
about,  firll  in  cold  and  then  in  hot  water  ;  and  re- 
peating this  agitation  after  the  fermentation  is  over, 
when  the  thick  turbid  wa(h  being  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  flill  already  hot  and  dewy  with  work- 
ing, there  is  no  danger  of  burning,  unkfs  by  accident, 
even  without  the  farther  trouble  of  ftirring,  which 
in  this  cafe  is  found  needk-fs,  though  the  quantity  be 
ever  fo  large,  provided  that  requifite  care  and  clean- 
linefs  be  ufcd  ;  and  thus  the  bufinefs  of  brewing  and 
fermenting  may  very  commodioufly  be  performed  to- 
gether, and  reduced  to  one  fingle  operation.  What- 
ever water  is  made  choice  of,  it  muft  ftand  in  a  hot 
ftate  upon  the  preparfd  malt,  efpecially  if  a  c'^-ar 
tinfture  be  dtfired  ;  but  a  known  and  very  great  incon- 
venience attends  its  being  applied  too  hot,  or  too  near 
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to  a  ftate  of  boiling,  or  even  fcalding  with  regard  to 
•^tli-  .  ud.  To  five  time  in  this  cale,  and  to  prevent 
the  malt  running  into  lumps  and  clods,  the  bell  way 
is  to  put  a  certain  meafured  quantity  of  cold  water  to 
the  malt  finl  ;  the  malt  is  then  to  be  rtirred  very 
well  with  this,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  thin  uniform 
parte  or  pudding  ;  after  which  the  remaining  quantity 
of  water  required  may  be  add^id  in  a  Hate  of  boiling, 
without  the  leail  danger  of  making  what,  in  the  diftil- 
ler's  language,  is  called  a  pudden. 

In  this  manner  the  due  and  neceflary  degree  of  heat 
In  the  water,  for  the  extracling  all  the  virtues  of  the 
malt,  may  be  hit  upon  very  expeditioully,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  exaftnefs,  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is 
a  fixed  ftandard  which  may  be  let  down  to  any  degree 
by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  cold  water,  due  allow- 
ances being  made  for  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  for 
the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Tliis  little  obvious  improvement,  added  to  the  me- 
thod juft  above  hinted  for  the  reducing  brewing  and 
fermentation  to  one  operation,  will  render  it  practica- 
ble to  very  confiderable  advantage,  and  the  fpirit  im- 
proved in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

A  much  more  prof.table  method  than  that  ufually 
praclifcd  for  the  fermenting  malt  for  diftillation,  in  or- 
der to  get  its  fpirit,  is  the  following  :  Take  ten  pounds 
of  malt  reduced  to  a  fine  meal,  and  three  pounds  of 
common  wheat  meal  :  add  to  thefe  two  gallons  of  cold 
water,  and  iHr  them"  well  together  ;  then  add  five  gal- 
lons of  water,  boiling  hot,  and  ftir  altogether  again. 
Let  the  whole  Hand  two  hours,  and  then  liir  it  again  ; 
and  wlien  grown  cold,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  folid 
yeaft,  and  fct  it  by  loofely  covered  in  a  warmilh  place 
to  ferment. 

This  is  the  Dutch  method  of  preparing  what  they 
call  the  xvafh  for  malt  fpirit^  whereby  they  fave  much 
trouble  and  procure  a  large  quantity  of  fpirit  :  thus 
commodioudy  reducing  the  two  bufinefles  of  brewing 
and  fermenting  to  one  fing^.e  operation.  In  England 
the  method  is  to  draw  and  malh  for  fpirit  as  they  or- 
dinarily do  for  beer,  only  inllead  of  boiling  the  wort, 
they  pump  it  into  large  coolers,  and  afterwards  run  it 
into  their  fermenting  backs,  to  be  there  fermented 
with  yeaft.  Thus  they  beftow  twice  as  much  labour 
as  is  neceflary,  and  lofe  a  large  quantity  of  their  fpirit 
by  leaving  the  grofs  bottoms  out  of  the  flill  for  fear  of 
burning. 

All  fimple  fpirits  may  be  confidered  in  the  three 
different  ftates  of  low  wines,  proof  fpirit,  and  alcohol, 
the  intermediate  degrees  of  ftrength  bein;_-  of  lefs  ge- 
neral ufe  J  and  they  are  to  be  judged  of  only  accord- 
ing as  they  approach  to  or  recede  from  thefe.  Low 
wines  at  a  medium  contain  a  fixth  part  of  jjure  in- 
flammable fpirit,  five  times  as  nr.uch  water  as  fpirit 
necelTarily  ariling  in  the  operation  uith  a  boiVmg 
heat.  Proof  goods  contain  about  one  half  of  the  fame 
totally  inflammable  fpirit  j  and  alcohol  entirely  conGfts 
of  it. 

Malt  low  wines,  prepared  in  the  common  way,  are 
exceeding  naufeous ;  they  have,  hov.evcr,  a  natar.i! 
vinofity  or  pungent  agreeable  acidity,  which  wjuul 
render  the  fpirii  agreeable  to  the  palate  were  it  i  v'. 
for  the  large  quantity  of  the  grofs  oil  of  the  m:i'.'. 
that  abounds  in  it.  When  this  oil  is  detained  in  forie 
meafure  from  mixing  itfelf  among  the  low  wines,  l.y 
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the  flretchirg  a  coarfe  flannel  over  the  neck  of  the  ftill 
or  at  the  oiifice  of  the  worm,  the  fpirit  becomes  much 
purer  in  all  refpeiVs ;  it  is  lefs  fulfome  to  the  talle, 
lefs  offc'ilive  to  the  fmell,  and  lefs  milky  to  the 
eye.  When  thefe  low  wines,  in  the  reftification 
into  proof  fpirits,  are  diftillcd  gently,  they  leave  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  this  grofs  fetid  oil  behind 
them  in  the  ftill  along  with  the  phlegm  ;  but  if 
the  fire  be  made  fierce,  this  oil  is  again  raifed 
and  brought  over  ^Tith  the  fpirit ;  and  being  now  bro- 
ken fomewhat  more  fine,  it  impregnates  it  in  a  more 
naufeous  manner  than  at  firft.  This  is  the  common 
fault  both  of  the  malt  diftiller  and  of  the  reftifier  :  the 
latter,  inilead  of  feparating  tlie  fpirit  from  this  nafty 
oil,  which  is  the  principal  intent  of  his  proccfs,  at- 
tends only  to  the  leaving  the  phlegm  in  fuch  quantity 
behind,  that  the  fpirit  may  be  of  a  due  ftrength  as 
proof  or  mirketable  goods,  and  brings  over  the  oil  in 
a  worfe  llatc  than  before.  To  this  inattention  to  the 
proper  bufi  lefs  of  the  procefs,  it  is  owing,  that  the  fpi- 
rit, after  its  fev?ral  reflidcaiions,  as  they  are  miftall- 
ed,  is  often  found  more  ftinking  than  when  delivered 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  malt  di;lil!er.  All  this  may 
be  prevented  by  the  taking  move  time  in  the  fubfequent 
diftillations,  and  keeping  the  fire  low  and  regular  ;  the 
fudden  ftirnng  of  the  fire,  and  the  hafty  wiy  of  throw- 
ing on  the  frefti  fuel,  being  the  general  occafion  of 
throwing  up  the  oil  by  fpurts,  where  the  fire  in  general, 
during  the  procefs,  has  not  been  ib  large  as  to  do  that 
mifchief. 

The  ufe  of  a  balneum  m^riae,  inftead  of  the  common 
ftill,  would  eSeflually  prevent  all  tins  mifchief,  i-nd 
give  a  purer  fpirit  in  one  re^iacation  than  can  otuer- 
wife  be  procured  in  ten,  or  indeed  according  to  the: 
common  methods  at  all. 

Malt  low  wine,  when  brought  to  the  ftandard  of 
proof  fpirit,  lofes  its  milky  colour,  and  is  pr.'eftly 
clear  and  bright,  no  more  oil  being  contained  in  ic 
than  is  perfeflly  diiTolved  by  the  alcohol,  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  that  proportion  of  phlegm,  which  \\ 
about  one  half  the  liquor  :  its  tafle  alfo  is  cleaner, 
though  not  more  plcafant ;  there  being  lefs  of  the  thick 
oil  to  hang  on  the  tongue  than  its  own  form  ;  v.hicl.  is 
not  the  cafe  in  the  low  wines,  where  the  oil  being  un- 
diflblved,  adheres  to  the  mouth  in  its  own  form,  anj 
does  not  pafs  lightly  over  it. 

When  proof  fpirit  of  mtlt  is  diftillcd  over  a^ain,  in 
order  to  be  rectified  into  alcohol,  or,  as  we  ufun'dy 
call  it,  fpirits  of  wine,  if  the  fire  be  railed  at  the  time 
when  the  faints  begin  to  fall  off,  a  very  con.lderable- 
quantity  of  oil  will  be  raifed  by  it,  and  will  run  in 
the  vifible  form  of  oil  from  the  nofe  of  the  worm. 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  malt  fpirit  ;  but  the  French 
brandy  Oiovv?  the  lame  phenomenon,  and  that  in  fo 
great  a  degree,  that  half  an  ounce  of  this  oil  may  be 
obtained  from  a  fuigle  niece  of  brandy. 

Malt  fpiiit,  more  than  any  other  kind,  requires  to 
he  brought  into  the  form  o^  alcohol  liefore  it  can  be 
ufed  internally,  efpecially  as  it  is  now  commonly  made 
lip  in  the  proof  ftatc,  with  as  much  of  this  nau-^  jus 
and  vifcous  oil  as  nili  give  it  a  good  c  oiin  of  bubbles. 
For  this  reafon  it  ought  to  be  redL;rtd  to  an  ilchol, 
or  tc'ally  inflammable  fpirit,  beforr  !:  is  admitted  into 
any  of  the  medicinal  conipofiiions.  I'  it  be  yfed  vA\\\- 
out  this  previous  caution,  the  tafte  of  the  malt  oil  uiil 
3  I  be. 
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be  dirtinguifiied  among  all  the  other  flavours  of  the  in- 
gredients. 

A  fiure  fpirit  being  thu*  procured,  fliould  be  kept 
carefully  in  vcfTels  of  glafs  or  ftone,  well  flopped,  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  any  of  its  volatile  parts.  If 
prefervcd  in  caflis,  it  is  apt  to  impregnate  itfelf  very 
ftrongly  with  the  wood  The  quantity  of  pure  alcohol 
obtair.able  from  a  certain  quantity  of  malt,  differs  ac- 
cor.'iing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  fubje^l,  the  manner  of 
the  operation,  tlie  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  (kilful- 
nefs  of  the  ivorkmen  ;  according  to  which  variations,  a 
quarter  of  malt  will  afford  from  eight  or  nine  to  13  or 
14  gallons  of  alcohol.  This  (liould  encourage  the  malt 
dilliller  to  be  careful  and  diligent  in  his  bufinefs,  as  fo 
very  large  a  part  of  his  profit  depends  wholly  on  the 
M-el!-conduifling  his  proceffes. 

After  every  operation  in  this  bufinefs,  there  remains 
a  quantity  of  fainf;,  which  in  their  own  coarfe  ftate 
ought  never  to  be  admitted  into  the  pure  fpirit  ;  thefe 
are  to  be  faved  together,  and  large  quantities  of  them 
at  once  wrought  into  alcohol.  It  is  eafy  to  reduce 
thefe  to  fuch  a  flate  that  they  will  ferve  for  lamp-fpirits. 
Their  difagreeable  fiavour  being  corrected  by  the  add- 
ing of  aroniatics  during  the  dilllllations,  the  reducing 
them  into  a  perfei^  and  pure  alcohol  is  practicable,  but 
not  without  fuch  difficulties  as  render  it  fcarcely  worth 
the  trader's  while.  One  u-ay  of  doing  it  is  by  diftilling 
them  from  water  into  water,  and  that  with  a  very  flow 
fire.  Ry  this  means  a  pure  alcohol  may  be  made  out 
of  the  foulell  faints. 

The  malt  difiiller  always  gives  his  fpirit  a  fingle  rec- 
tification per  fe,  in  order  to  purify  it  a  little,  and  make 
it  up  proof ;  but  in  this  ftate  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
sit  for  internal  ufes,  but  ferves  to  be  diftilled  into  ge- 
neva and  other  ordinary  compound  ftrong  waters  for  the 
vulgar. 

The  Dutch  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  malt  fpi- 
rit, never  give  it  any  farther  reftification  than  this  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  malt  fpirit  of  Eng- 
land is  in  general  fo  much  more  in  efteem.  The  Dutch 
method  is  only  to  diftil  the  wafli  into  low  wines,  and 
then  to  full  proof  fpirit  ;  they  then  direfily  make  it 
into  geneva,  or  elfe  fend  it  as  it  is  to  Germany,  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  the  Dutch  have  little 
notion  of  our  reclification.  Their  fpirit  is  by  this 
jneans  rendered  very  foul  and  coarfe,  and  is  rendered 
yet  more  naufeous  by  the  immoderate  ufe  they  make 
of  rye  meal.  Malt  fpirit,  in  its  unreflifitd  ftate,  is 
ufually  found  to  have  the  common  bubble  proof,  as  the 
malt  difliller  knows  that  it  will  not  be  marketable 
without  it. 

The  wliole  matter  requifite  to  this  is,  that  it  have 
a  confiderable  portion  of  the  grofs  oil  of  the  malt 
ivell  broke  and  mixed  along  with  it ;  this  gives  the 
reflifier  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  he  will  have  the  fpi- 
rit fine  ;  but  in  the  general  nm  of  the  bufinefs,  the 
reflifier  does  not  take  out  this  oil,  but  breaks  it  finer, 
and  mixes  it  fafler  in  by  alkaline  falts,  and  difguifes  its 
lade  by  the  addition  of  certain  flavouring  ingredients. 
The  fpirit  lofcs  in  thefe  proceffes  the  vinolity  it  had 
when  it  came  out.  of  the  har.ds  of  the  malt  diftiller, 
:;nd  is  in  all  refpedls  worfc,  e.\cept'iu  the  difguife  of  a 
mixed  flavour. 

The  alkaline  falts  ufed  by  the  rtftifier  deftroying 
ibe  natural  vlaofity  of  the  fpirit,  it  is  neccffary  to  add 
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an  extraneous  acid  in  order  to  give  it  a  new  one.  The 
acid  they  generally  ufe  is  the  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis ;  and 
the  common  way  of  ufing  it  is  the  mixing  it  to  the 
tafte  with  the  reflified  fpirit  :  this  gives  our  malt 
fpirit.  when  well  reftified,  a  flavour  fomewhat  like  that 
of  Fiench  brandy,  but  this  foon  flies  off;  and  the  bet- 
ter method  is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  Glauber's 
ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  to  the  fpirit  in  the  itiil.  The  li- 
quor  in  this  cafe  comes  over  impregnated  with  it,  and 
the  acid  being  more  intimately  mixed,  the  flavour  is 
retained. 

MALT-Bruifcr,  or  Bruifmg-mlll.  It  has  been  found 
by  repeated  experiments,  that  bruifing  malt  is  a  more 
advantageous  method  than  the  old  one  of  grinding  and 
flouring.  By  bruifing,  there  is  not  only  lefs  walle, 
but  tlie  malt  is  alio  better  fitted  for  giving  out  all  its 
virtues.  It  has  therefore  become  a  practice  to  fqueeze 
malt  between  rollers,  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus, 
of  which  various  conftrudions  have  been  invented. 
One  of  the  bell  contrivances  of  this  fort  is  faid  to  be 
the  bruifing-mill  of  Mr  Winhuv,  which  confifts  of  a 
frame,  a  large  cylinder  or  roller,  a  fmall  roller,  a  hop- 
per, a  ftioe,  a  frame  to  fupport  the  hopper,  a  fly  wheel, 
and  a  windlas.  To  ufe  this  engine,  it  is  direded  to 
fcrew  the  large  roller  up  to  the  fraall  one,  and  not  to 
feed  too  faft  from  the  flioe,  which  is  regulated  by  pins 
that  have  firings  fixed  to  them.  It  is  evident,  that 
when  two  fmooth  furfaces  are  oppofed  to  each  other  at 
a  dirtance  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleafure,  neither 
grain  nor  any  other  fimilar  fubllance  can  pafs  between 
them  without  being  bruifed.  This  being  the  principle 
on  which  the  bruifing-mill  afts,  the  meally  fubftance, 
which  is  the  effential  part  of  malt,  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  fliin  or  hulk  which  contains  it,  and  all  the 
virtues  of  the  malt  are  with  eafe  extracted  by  the  wa- 
ter in  a  manner  fuperior  to  what  is  effected  when  the 
grain  is  only  cut  by  grinding.  The  operation  is  at 
the  fame  time  fo  expeditioufly  performed,  that  two 
men  can  with  eafe  bruife  a  buthel  of  malt  in  a  minute. 
By  the  fame  engine  may  alfo  be  bruifed  oats  and 
beans  for  horfes.  A  great  part  of  the  corn  given  thi-fe 
animals,  it  is  well  known,  is  fwallowcd  whole,  and  of- 
ten paffes  through  them  in  the  fame  I'tate  •,  in  which 
cafe,  they  cannot  receive  any  nourifliment  from  the 
grains  that  are  unbroken  ;  but  when  bruifed  in  this 
engine,  it  cafes  maftication  ;  and  every  grain  being- 
prepared  for  nutrition,  a  much  lefs  quantity  will  of 
courfe  be  found  to  be  fufficient.  For  bruifing  beans, 
the  two  regulating  fcrcws  muft  be  unfcrewed  a  little  ; 
and  the  ily-wheel  requires  to  be  then  fet  in  motion 
with  the  hand,  on  account  that  the  rollers  are  then  a 
little  fpace  apart,  and  will  not  turn  each  other  before 
the  beans  come  between  them. 

M^iT-Tex,  is  the  fum  of  750,0001.  raifed  every  year 
by  parliament  fince  1697,  ^y  ^  ''"'y  of  6d.on  the  bufliel 
of  malt,  and  a  proportionable  fum  on  certain  liquors, 
fuch  as  cyder  and  perry,  which  might  othcrwife  pre- 
vent the  confumption  of  malt.  This  is  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  commiflioners  of  the  excife  ;  and  is  in- 
deed itfelf  no  other  than  the  annual  excife.  In  1760, 
an  additional  perpetual  excife  of  3d.  per  bufliel  was  laid 
upon  malt  •,  and  in  17.63,  a  proportional  excife  was  laid 
ujjon  cyder  and  perry,  but  new-modelled  in  1766.  See 
Excise. 

MALTA,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fituated 
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ilmated  between  the  15th  and  16th  u.grecs  of  call 
'  longitude,  and  between  the  35th  and  36th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  about  19  or  20  miles  in  length, 
nine  or  ten  in  breadth,  and  60  in  circumference.  An- 
ciently it  was  called  Meli'.a ;  and  is  fuppofed  by  Clu- 
verius,  from  its  fituation  and  other  particulars,  to  be 
the  Hyperla  mentioned  by  Homer,  whence  the  Pha;aces 
were  afterwards  driven  by  the  Phenicians,  and  retired 
into  Scheria  and  the  illand  of  Corfu  ;  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  the  ancient  poet  places  the  mountain  Me- 
lita  in  that  illand.  He  has  likewife  brought  fome 
probable  arguments  to  prove,  that  Mclita  or  Malta 
is  the  ancient  Ogy^ia ;  in  which  the  famed  nymph 
Catypfo,  daughter  of  the  Ocean  and  Thetis,  receiv- 
ed the  fhipwrecked  Ulyffes,  and  detained  him  feven 
years. 

The  moft  ancient  poffeffors  of  Malta,  of  whom  we 
have  any  certain  account,  were  the  Carthaginians;  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  :  and  yet  during 
the  whole  time  that  it  continued  under  the  power  of 
thefe  polite  nations  it  was  almoft  entirely  barren.  The 
foil  was  partly  fandy  and  partly  rocky,  having  fcarcely 
any  depth  of  earth  ;  and  withal  fo  flony,  that  it  was 
hardly  capable  of  producing  corn  or  any  other  grain 
except  cummin,  nnd  forae  feeds  of  a  fimilar  nature.  Its 
chief  produfls  were  figs,  melons,  honey,  cotton,  and 
forae  feiv  other  fruits  and  commodities,  which  the  in- 
habitants exchanged  for  corn  •,  and  in  this  barren  ilate 
it  feems  to  have  continued  till  is  came  into  the  poffef- 
(ion  of  the  Maltele  knights.  It  laboured  alfo  under 
great  fcarcity  of  water  and  fuel  :  upon  all  which  ac- 
counts it  was  till  that  time  but  thinly  inhabited,  there 
being  only  about  30  or  ifl  boroughs  or  other  villages 
fcattered  about,  and  no  city  except  the  capital,  called 
alfo  Malta,  and  the  town  and  tort  of  St  Angelo,  which 
defended  the  harbour  :  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  its 
inhabitants  did  not  exceed  1 2,00o,  including  women 
and  children  ;  the  greatelt  part  of  whom  were  veiy  in- 
digent. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Malta  was  firft 
poffefTed  by  an  African  prince  named  Ba!tus,  an  enemy 
to  Queen  Dido  ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  from  the  Carthaginians  it  paffed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, uho  made  themfclves  mailers  of  it  when  they 
fubducd  the  illand  of  Sicily.  Thefe  were  driven  out 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  828  ;  who  were  driven  out  in 
their  turn  by  Roger  the  Norman,  earl  of  Sicily,  who 
took  poHeflion  of  it  in  i  190  :  from  which  time  it  conti- 
nued under  the  dominion  of  the  Sicilian  princes  till  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  when  it  fell  under  his  power,  along 
with  Naples  and  Sicily.  To  cover  the  ifland  of  Sicily 
from  the  Turks,  Charles  gave  the  illand  to  the  km^hu 
»f  Rhodes,  fince  that  time  called  knights  of  Malta, 
whofe  origin  and  hiftory  is  given  under  the  article 
Knights  of  Malta  and  Rhodes. 

At  the  firft  landing  of  the  Maltefe  knights,  they 
found  therafelves  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  very  poor  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Hands  the  cafl'e  of  St 
Angelo,  and  where  their  only  habitations  were  fifher- 
men's  huts.  The  grand  mafter,  with  the  principal 
knights,  took  poSelTion  of  the  caftle,  where  the  accoTU- 
mcdations  were  fcmcwhat  better ;  though  thefe  too 
v.ere  very  mean,  and  out  of  repair.  Three  days  after, 
he  took  poBeffion  of  the  city,  which  was  formerly  call- 
ed Malta,  but  iince  that  time  hath  tsken  the  name  of 


the  Notable'  City  ;  and  after  that,  of  the  whole  JH-ind  of     M«l;». 
Malta,  and  the  neighbouring  one  of  Gofa.  ' 

The  firll  care  of  the  knights,  after  having  fettled 
their  authority  through  the  two  illands,  was  to  provide 
fome  better  accommodation  for  tlie  prefent,  and  to 
choofe  a  proper  place  where  to  fix  their  habitation. 
But  as  the  illand  had  no  other  defence  than  the  old 
caftle  of  St  Angelo,  and  was  fo  much  c."cpofed  on  all 
fides,  that  it  would  hare  required  greater  fums  than 
their  exhaufted  treal'ury  could  fpare  to  put  it  ,in  a 
proper  llate  of  defence  ;  the  grand  mailer  was  obli- 
ged to  content  himfelf  with  furrounding  the  borough 
above  mentioned,  wherein  he  had  ordered  new  build- 
ings to  be  reared  for  the  prefent  habitation  of  his 
knights,  with  a  llout  wall,  to  prevent  its  being  fur- 
prifed  by  the  Turkilh  and  Barbary  corfairs.  His  de- 
fign,  indeed,  at  this  time,  was  not  to  have  fixed  the 
abode  of  the  knights  in  the  bare  and  dcfencelefs  illand 
of  Malta,  Ijut  to  flay  in  it  only  till  he  liad  got  a  fiilTi- 
cient  force  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Modoii,  a  town  Hie/'.it- 
of  the  Morea,  and  which  was  not  only  a  populous  and  tempt  the 
opulent  place,  but  lay  very  convenient  for  making  anconqueftof 
attempt  on  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  their  ancient  habita-'^^?''"" 
tion,  and  to  which  they  were  naturally  altacheJ.  Thisj^^^^l^'g^™ 
however,  did  not  hinder  his  taking  all  proper  meafures 
for  fecuring  Malta  as  well  as  Gofa,  and  laying  out  a 
proper  plan  for  fecuring  them  from  attacks,  in  cafe  the 
defign  on  Modon  lliould  fail. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  fuperftition  was  then  unlverfal- 
ly  prevalent,  the  grand  mailer,  among  other  precious 
relics  which  they  had  brought  from  Rhodes,  caufed  the 
arm  of  St  Catharine  to  be  carried  in  proceflion  to  the 
cathedral.  Whilft  they  were  on  their  march,  one  of 
the  centinels  gave  them  notice,  that  a  large  Turkilh 
merchantman  was  wrecked  on  their  coaft.  The  grand 
mailer  immediately  defpatched  fome  of  his  knights  and 
foldiers  thither  ;  who  finding  Ifaac  the  patron  of  the 
(hip,  a  native  of  Modon,  and  one  Maurithifala  Nocher, 
an  excellent  engineer,  they  were  retained  in  the  fervice 
of  the  order,  and  the  latter  was  immediately  employed 
in  fortifying  the  illand. 

The  knights  were  hardly  fettled  in  Malta,  when  the 
emperor,  and  other  European  potentates,  endeavoured 
to  engage  them  in  a  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
bary, as  the  city  of  Tripoli,  then  held  by  Charles,  was 
in  gre.it  danger  of  fal!in;.r  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
The  attempt  on  Modon,  however,  was  firft  made  ;  but 
it  prored  unfuccefsful,  through  the  bafe  avarice  of  the 
Maltefe  forces  :  for  they  having  been  admitted  into 
the  city,  during  the  night  began  to  murder  and  plun- 
der the  inhabitants,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  galleys  which  were  coming  to  their  affiftance.  T\v: 
confequence  was,  that  the  inhabitants  armed,  and  a 
defperate  battle  began  ;  in  which  the  Maltefe,  notwith- 
llanding  the  utmoft  efTorts,  were  obliged  to  retire,  but 
not  till  they  had  loaded  ihemfelves  with  plunder,  and 
carried  away  Soo  women  captive.  ^ 

The  grand  maflcr,  looking  upon  thii  difappointmcnt  ';vn  tlf - 
as  a  fign  that   Providence  had  ordained  Malta  to  be  *^"'l?'^™'' 
the  relidei.ce  of  the  knights,  di.i  not  renew  his  attempts ^/Jjj^.'     '' 
upon  Modon  ;  but,  in  1532,  joined  with  the  emperor 
againfl  the  Turks,  and  fcnt  a  great  number  of  his  gal- 
leys to  join  the  confederate  fictt   under  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Doria.     In  confequence  of  this  aid,    the  un- 
dciir.king  proved  f-ccefsful  j  ar.d  in  a!!  prubabilitv  rhe 
3  I  2  cr:;-.«' 
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ccn-jucfl  of  Mc^don  -.vould  liave  b-en  accomp'-'OicL',  hnd 
not  the  foldiery,  diicour-Hged  by  the  bad  f\icctl's  of  the 
laft  attempt,  openly  refufed  to  proceed,  and  obliged 
the  emperor  to  proceed  to  Coron,  another  town  be- 
longinj;  to  the  Turks.  Through  the  valour  of  the 
I\Ialtere  knights,  this  place  ivas  foon  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate ;  and  in  a  fecond  expedition  in  153:5,  thckr.iphts 
again  diftinguiflicd  them  Tel ves  In  a  moit  eininetit  man- 
ner. They  were  quickly  recalled,  however,  by  the 
!'r.-ir,d  mailer  to  the  dcfei^-re  of  the  ifland,  which  was 
■low  threatened  with  an  invafion  by  BarbaroiTa  the  ce- 
lebrated Turkifli  corfair,  ^vho  fcoured  thofe  feas  at  the 
head  ef  above  fourfcore  galleys.  This  invafion,  how- 
."ver,  did  not  take  place  ;  and  in  1534  the  grand  ma- 
imer Villiers  de  I'lfle  Adam  died,  and  was  llicceeded 
by  Perino  de  Ponte,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Aft  in 
Italy. 

The  new  grand  matter,  who  received  intelligence  of 
his  ele-flion  at  St  Euphemia  in  Calabria,  very  foon  after 
received  another  exprefs,  giving  an  account  of  the 
wars  which  at  that  time  reigned  in  Tunis,  and  the  dan- 
ger that  Tripoli  as  well  as  Maha  was  in  from  Barba- 
roiTa, who  was  by  this  time  become  niafter  both  of  Al- 
giers and  Tunis ;  upon  which  he  made  all  the  hade  he 
could  to  his  new  government.  His  firft  CTie  was  to 
fend  a  flrong  reinforcement  to  Italy  ;  after  which,  he 
defpatched  an  embafly  to  the  emperor,  intreatlng  hira 
to  equip  a  powerful  fleet  againft  BarbaroiTa,  without 
which  it  would  be  impoiTible  for  Tripoli  to  hold  out 
much  longer. 

By  this  embaify  from  De  Ponte,  and  another  to  the 
fame  pnrpofe  from  Muley  HalTen,  the  depofed  king 
of  Tunis,  Charles  was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  carry  his 
arms  into  Africa  ;  in  which  he  was  afTflcd  by  a  great 
number  of  the  brave ll  knights,  together  with  18  bri- 
gantines  of  difftreTit  fizes,  four  of  the  beft  Maltefe  gal- 
leys, and  their  veffel  called  the  great  carract,  of  iti'elf 
almolf  equivalent  to  a  ftjuadron.  In  this  expedition  th.e 
knights  dirtinguiflied  themfelves  in  a  moil  eminent 
manner.  At  the  fiege  of  Goletta,  one  of  the  knights, 
f  named  Coni^erfa,  an  excellent  engineer,  by  means  of  a 
barca  /o'iga,  got  almoft  cloie  to  the  great  tower,  which 
he  furioufly  battered  with  large  cannon,  while  the 
great  carra'^k,  which  was  behind  all  the  left  of  the  vef- 
'els,  and  by  reafon  of  its  height  could  fire  over  them, 
did  prodigious  execution.  A  '.reach  was  foon  made  ; 
and  hardly  was  it  wide  enough  to  be  fcaled,  when  the 
Mahefe  knights  jumped  out  of  the  galleys  into  their 
long-boats  :  and  "thence  into  the  fea,  with  their  fwords 
in  their  hands,  and  waded  through  the  water  above 
their  girdles,  it  being  too  ihallow  for  boats  to  approach 
the  fliore.  The  ftandard-bearer  of  the  order  was  the 
Cnl  that  ii'TTM^ed  into  the  water,  and  led  th.e  reft  to 
the  attack  ;  they  claiming  every>vhere  the  port  of  ho- 
nour. They  marched  with  the  greateft  refolution 
through  the  mcft  terrible  firing  and  ftiowers  of  all 
kinds  of  miftile  weapons  ;  and,  having  gained  the  (hore, 
quickly  afcended  the  breach,  on  the  top  of  which  they 
planted  their  great  ftandard.  A  great  number  loft 
their  lives,  and  fcarcely  one  came  off  unwounded  ;  but 
the  emperor  did  them  the  juftice  to  own,  that  the 
taking  the  place  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of 
the  Makefe  kniehts. 

The  city  of  Tunis  was  foon  taken  after  the  forrrefs 
of  Goietta  ;  on  the  furrender   of  which,  the   emperor, 
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dcfigning  to  return   into  Europe,  took  his  laft  dinner     MhUh.' 
on  board  the  great  carrack  ;  where  he  was  magnificent-'       ^r—^ 
ly  entertained,  and  beftowcd  on  the  furviving  knights 
the  gre-.iteft  enconiiiims,  and  marks  of  his  eReem   and 
gratitude  to  the  ou'ntr.     Thefe  he  accompanied  with  Privileges 
confiderable  prefcnls  and   with   tivo   new  grants.      By  conlerrcd 
the  iirft,  they  were  allowed  to  iooport  corn  and  other"P™ '''^'-^ 
provifions  from   Sicily,  without   paying   duty;  and  by,'^,^^""" 
the  iecond,  the  emperor  eng.iged,  that  none  of  the  or- 
der fliould  enjoy  any  of  the  eitntes  or  revenues^  due  to 
Malfefe  knights,  throughout  all   his  dominions,  unlefs 
they  were  lawfully  authorized  by  the  grand  mafter  and 
his    council ;   or  till  the  originals  had  been  examined 
and  regiftered  by  himfelf,  or  fuch  miniders  as  lie  ftiould 
appoint  i'or  that  purpofe.     The  fleet  then  fet  fail  for 
M  ilta  ;  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  received  the  news 
of  the  grand   mafter's   death,    who  was  Ihcceeded    by 
DIdier  de  Tolon  de  St  Jalle,  a  native  of  Provence,  and 
then  grand  prior  of  Thouloufe,  where  he  refided  at  the 
time  of  his  eleftion. 

The  prefent  grand  mafter  xvas  a  man  of  great  con- 
dud"!  and  bravery,  which  he  had  formerly  fnown  at  the 
fiege  of  Rhodes  ;  and  the  fituation  of  afiairs  at  this 
time  required  a  perlbn  of  experience.  The  Turkiih -j^^g -j-urkj 
corfair?,  quite  tired  out  with  the  dreadful  havock  mademakean 
among  them  by  Botigella,  grand  prior  of  Pifa,  who'mfuccels- 
feldom  quitted  the  lea,  and  never  failed  out  without*^"'*'"™.?' 
finking  fome  of  them,  or  making  conliderable  prizes,""  "^  ' 
had  agreed  to  enter  into  a  ftrong  confederacy,  either 
to  furprife  the  city  of  Tripoli  where  his  retreat  was, 
or,  if  that  failed,  to  lay  fiege  to  it  by  fea  and  land  ;  in 
either  of  which  attempts,  they  were  lure  of  all  the  af- 
fillance  of  BarbaroiTa  and  Hayradin,  then  lord  of  Tan- 
gicrs.  This  la  ft  had  undertal^en  the  command  and 
condufl  of  the  whole  enterprife  ;  but  the  governor  be- 
ing informed  of  the  defign,  prepared  to  give  him 
a  warm  reception.  Hayradin  came  thither  with  his 
whole  force  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  began  to 
fcale  the  walls  in  thofe  places  where  he  reckoned  th.em 
to  be  molf  defencelefs.  They  no  fooner  appeared  at 
the  foot  of  them,  than  the  garrifon,  which  had  been 
kept  up  in  arms,  poured  down  fuch  ftreams  of  wild- 
fire, boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  &c.  and  threw  fuch  vol- 
leys of  ftones,  while  the  great  and  fmall  guns  fo  annoy- 
ed thofe  that  ftood  fartheft  off,  that  great  numbers  of 
them  were  deftroyed.  They  perfifted  in  the  attack, 
however,  with  great  fury  and  vigour,  till  Hayradin, 
who  was  foremoft  in  one  of  the  fcabdes,  was  knocked 
down  by  a  muiket-fhot  from  the  top  of  his  ladder.  He 
fell  into  the  ditch,  and  was  taken  up  almoft  dead  ;  up- 
on which  his  troops  inftantly  difperfed  themfelves,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprife.  The  governor  of  Tripoli,, 
however,  judging  that  this  would  not  be  the  laft  viiit 
of  the  kind  which  in  all  probability  he  would  receive, 
immediately  defpatched  an  exprefs  to  Malta,  with  pro- 
pofals  for  fortifying  the  city,  and  demohftiing  a  ftrong 
touer  on  that  coall  named  Alcaid^  which  was  held  by 
a  Turkilh  corfair.  His  advice  being  approved  of,  the 
commander  Botigella,  now  general  of  the  galleys,  was 
immediately  defpatched  with  a  fuihcient  force  ;  who, 
having  landed  his  men  at  Tripoli,  immediately  march- 
ed with  them  and  a  body  of  Arab  mercenaries  toward* 
Alcaid  ;  and  without  flaying  to  open  the  trenches, 
or  any  other  covering  than  his  gribions,  levelled  his 
artillery  againft  it.     Hayradin  being  informed  of  this. 
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car.ii  witli  liis  Turks  to  its  defence ;  but  was  intercept- 
'  ed  by  a  llrong  detachment  of  Maltefe  knights  at  the 
head  of  the  hireJ  Arabs,  and  repulfed  with  lofs  ;  To 
that  all  he  could  do  was  to  convey  about  50  or  6d 
Turks  into  the  place,  and  to  annoy  the  Chriftians  with 
I'ome  flight  fldrmilhes.  Botigella,  perceiving  that  his 
tannon  did  not  mske  fuch  quick  defpatch  as  he  wilhed, 
fent  fome  of  his  galleys  ;  under  the  fhelter  of  which  he 
quickly  fprui  g  a  mine,  which  broui;ht  down  part  of 
the  wall,  and  buried  moft  of  the  corfairs  under  it  ;  up- 
on which  the  reft,  feeing  the  Maltefe  knights  mount 
the  breach  fword-in-hand,  immediately  threw  dowji 
their  arms.  The  tower  was  then  razed  to  the  ground  ; 
after  which  Botigella  marched  to  a  town  called  Ada- 
bus,  whence  he  drove  Hayradin,  who  had  intrenched 
hirafelf  in  it,  and  gave  the  plunder  to  the  Arabs.  In 
his  return  he  attacked  and  took  a  large  Turkiili  galley, 
the  cargo  ofv.-hich  was  valued  at  160,000  crowns,  and 
had  on  board  200  perfons  ;  fo  that  he  landed  in  tri- 
umph, and  was  received  with  the  loud  acclamations  of 
the  whole  order,  who  came  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival. 
Soon  after  the  grand  niafter  fell  fick  and  died,  and  was 
iucceeded  by  John  de  Homedes. 

Freih  cora;j!aints  having  in  1564  been  made  to  Soli- 
man,  he  propofed,  in  a  grand  council  ivhere  moft  of 
his  officers  attended,  to  extirpate  the  knights  altoge- 
ther. This  defign  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Hali, 
one  of  Dragut's  moft  experienced  captains,  who  of- 
fered the  moft  folid  reafons  againft  it  ;  but  being  over- 
ruled by  the  reft,  an  expedition  againft  Malta  was  re- 
folved  upon.  One  of  the  fulian's  firft  cares  was  to 
fend  fome  fpies,  in  the  difguifc  of  fifliermen,  to  take  a 
full  view  of  the  illand,  who  found  m.eans  to  bring  him 
an  exatl  plan  of  it,  with  all  its  forti6cation«,  havens, 
ftrength,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  &c.  whilit 
he  was  haftcning  his  armaments  againft  it.  By  this 
time,  as  the  Maltefe  had  very  little  reafon  to  doubt 
that  the  Turkidi  armaments  were  defigned  againft  their 
ifland,  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  Don  Garcia,  was  ordered 
by  his  mailer  to  take  it  in  his  way  to  the  caflle  of  Go- 
letta,  in  order  to  confult  with  the  grand  mafter  about 
the  nece'Jary  means  for  oppofing  fuch  a  formidable 
power.  The  grand  mafter  acquainted  him,  that,  in 
cafe  of  an  attack  upon  Malta,  he  fliould  want  both 
men  and  com  :  upon  which  the  viceroy  engaged  to 
fupply  him  with  both  on  his  return  to  Sicily  ;  in  pledge 
oi  which  he  left  one  of  his  fons  with  hiin,  who  was 
afterwards  admitted  into  the  order.  He  was  no  fioner 
departed,  than  the  grand  mafter  fummoned  all  the 
knights  of  the  order,  difperfed  through  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  to  repair  to  hira.  Thofe  lliat  were  In  Italy 
raifed  a  body  of  2D00  foot,  to  which  the  viceroy  of 
Sicily  added  two  companies  of  Snanlfti  forces.  All  the 
galleys  of  the  order  were  employed  in  tranfporting 
thefe  troops,  together  with  all  manner  of  provifions 
and  ammunition,  into  the  illand  ;  and  the  knights  that 
were  in  it,  in  diftributing,  difcipllning,  and  cxercifing 
their  new  levies,  as  v/ell  as  the  Maltefe  militia,  againit 
the  Gege.  Thus  the  grand  mafter  favv  himfelf  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  600  knights,  all  of  whom 
brought  with  them  retinues  of  ftout  good  fervants,  fit 
to  aliift  in  the  defence  of  the  IHand  ;  whilft  thofe,  who 
by  reafon  of  age,  ficknefs,  or  other  impediments,  could 
not  repair  to  him,  fold  their  moft  valuable  effecls  in 
Older  to  aflift  him  with  their  purfes.     The  pope,  op  his 
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part,  contented  iumfelf  with  fending  a  fupply  of  ic,oso     Mjlta. 
crowns;     and    the   king  cf  Spain  ordered   his  viceroy '~~^'~~' 
Don  Garcia  to  raife  an  army  of  Zo.dDO  men,  to  be 
ready  to  fail  thither  as  fooa  as  called  for.     The  grand 
mafter  employed  the  remainder  of  his  lime  in  viiiting 
all  the  forts,  magazines,  arfeiials,  &c.  and  alTigning  10 
each  tongue  their  feveral  polls,  and  making  all  n-.-ccf- 
fary   preparations,    till  the  Ottor.ian  fleet  appeared  in 
fight  on  ihc  18th  of  M,.y    1565.      It  confifted  of  lipxhefie-rc 
large  galleys  and  galleons,  carrying  on  board   30.COO  comm'en- 
forces,  janizaries  and  fpahis,  bslides  the  Haves  at  theceJ. 
oar.  accompanied  by  a  <;onllderab!e  number  of  other 
vefleis,  laden  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries  for  a  fiege.     The  whole   arman;ent  wa&  com- 
manded  by   Mullapha  Baftia,  an  old  experienced  offi- 
cer, aged  about   85  years,  and   an    old    favourite   and 
confidant    of  the  fultan  ;    of  a  haughiy  cruel  temper,, 
who  made  it  a  merit  to  violate  )iis  word,  and   to  ufc  all 
manner  of  violence    againft  the  Chrilllans,    efpecially 
againft  the  Maltefe.     This  formidable  army  landed  at 
fome    dlftance    from    11   Bjrgo,    and    foon,  afterwards 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  country  ;   fe.tting  fire  to  the 
villages,  putting   the   peafmts  to  the  fword,   and  carry- 
ing off  fuch  of  the  cattle  as,  notwlthftandlng  the  orders 
of  the  grand  mafter,  had  not   been    fccurvd  within  the 
forts  and  towns. 

While  the  Turks  were  thus  employed,  La  Valette 
(the  grand  mafter)  fmt  cut  De  Copier,  marftial  of 
the  order,  with  200  horfe  and  600  foot,  to  watch  their 
motions.  De  Cop'er,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
executed  his  commlfrion  with  fo  much  prudence  and 
vigour,  that,  by  falling  unexpecledly  on  detached  par- 
ties, he  cut  off  1 500  Turks,  with  the  lofs  only  of  80 
men. 

The  Turkifli  general  held  a  council  of  war  as  foon 
as  all  his  troops  were  landed,  to  affift  hirn  in  refolvlng 
where  he  ftiould  begin  his  attack.  Piiili,  the  Turkilh 
admiral,  agreeably  to  ivhat  he  undcrftood  to  have  been 
the  fultan's  inftruclion,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  enter  upon  aiSlion  till  Dragut  ftiould  ar- 
rive. But  Muftapha  having  received  Information  of 
the  king  of  Spain's  preparations,  thought  fomething 
ought  to  be  done  inftantly  for  the  fafety  of  the  i^eet  ; 
which  lay  at  prefent  in  a  cretk,  where  it  was  expofed 
to  the  violence  of  the  eaft  wind,  and  might  be  attacks 
ed  with  great  advantage  by  the  Spaniards.  On  this 
account  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  immedi- 
ately lay  liege  to  a  fort  called  Si  Elmo,  which  ftood  oa 
a  nock  of  land  near  II  Borgo,  having  the  principal  har- 
bour on  one  fide  of  it,  and  on  the  other  another  har- 
bour large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  fleet  in  fafety. 
This  propofal  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
council,  and  Muftapha  proceeded  without  delay  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  .  ,0 

La  Vallttte  did  not  expefl  that  a  place  wlilch  wasncfperate 
neither  firong  nor  large  enough  to  admit  a  numerous '1'^'*^""°* 
gairifon,  could    be    defended    long  againft  fo  great  ajjj"^'^'" 
force  as  was  employed   to  reduce  it ;  but  he  thought 
it  nect.Tary  that   th.e  fiege  of  this  fort  fliould  be  pro- 
longed as  much  as  poffibJe,  in  order  togive  the  vice- 
roy of  Sicily  time   to  come  to  his  relief.     With  this 
view,  he  refolved  to  throw  himfelf  into  St  Elmo,  with 
a   icleii   body  cf  troops ;  and   he  was  preparing  to  fct 
out,    when    the  whole    body    of   knights  remonftratcd 
vvitli  fuch   e<\rncft   Jtnpoi;tunity   againft  his  leaving  th,p 

town. 
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town,  that  he  at  laft  confented  to  fuffer  tlie  reintorce- 
'  ment,  wliich  he  had  prepared,  to  be  conduced  to  the 
fort  by  a  knight  called  De  MeJran,  upon  wliofe  conduct 
and  intrepidity  he  could  rely  with  the  moll  aflured 
confidence. 

Not  long  after  De  Medran's  arrival  in  the  fort,  the 
garrifon  made  a  vigorous  fally,  in  which  they  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments,  and  put  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  the  fword.  But  the  reft  foon  recover- 
ed from  their  furprife  ;  and  having  returned  to  the 
charge,  they  compelled  the  Chriftians  to  retire.  In 
this  rencounter,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  janizaries 
ivere  favoured  by  the  «ind,  which  blew  the  fraoke 
of  the  guns  upon  the  fort,  and  covered  the  befieged 
with  a  thick  cloud,  through  which  it  was  impollible 
to  difceni  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  This  incident 
the  Turks  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  improve  to 
very  great  advantage.  They  feized,  unperceived,  up- 
on the  counterfcarp ;  made  a  lodgment  there  with 
beams,  woolfacks,  and  gabions  ;  and  railed  a  battery 
upon  it  with  incredible  expedition.  After  tlie  fmoke 
was  difperfed,  the  befieged  beheld  what  had  been  done 
with  much  aifonifhment  :  and  they  were  the  more  dlf- 
Ojuieted,  as  the  fortification  which  the  Turks  had  railed 
upon  their  counterfcarp  overtopped  a  ravelin  which 
lay  near  it,  in  which  the  befieged  could  no  longer  ap- 
pear with  fafety.  They  refolved,  however,  to  defend 
this  ravelin  as  long  as  poflible,  whatever  it  fliould  colt 
them. 

In  the  mean  time  Dragut,  and  another  noted  cor- 
fair  named  Uluchiali,  arrived  with  20  galleys  ;  having, 
befides  (laves  and  feamen,  2500  troops  on  board.  This 
reinforcement,  and  the  prefence  of  Dragut,  added 
frefh  vigour  to  the  operations  of  the  fiege.  This  gal- 
lant corfair  expofed  himfelf,  on  all  occafions,  with  the 
utmoll  intrepidity ;  fpent  whole  days  in  the  trenches  j 
and  as,  befides  his  other  extraordinary  talents,  he  was 
particularly  fliilful  in  the  management  of  artillery,  he 
caufed  feme  new  batteries  to  be  railed  in  more  advan- 
tageous fituations  than  had  hitherto  been  made  choice 
of ;  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  both  on  the  ravelin 
above  mentioned,  and  a  cavalier  that  covered  the  fort 
and  was  one  of  its  principal  defences. 

This  cavalier  foon  became  the  only  defence  which 
could  prevent  the  befiegers  from  coming  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  wall.  Some  Turkilh  engineers  having 
approached  the  ravelin  at  daybreak,  to  obferve  the 
effefls  of  their  artillery,  they  perceived  a  gun  poit  fo 
low,  that  one  of  them,  v.hen  mounted  on  the  fiioulders 
of  another,  looked  into  it,  and  faw  the  Chriftian  fol- 
diers  lying  on  the  ground  alleep.  Of  this  they  gave 
immediate  information  to  the  troops  ;  who,  advancing 
as  quickly  and  filently  as  poflible,  and  clapping  ladders 
to  the  gun-hole,  got  upjinto  the  ravel-n,  and  cut  molt 
of  the  Chriflians  to  pieces. 

Between  this  ravelin  and  the  cavalier  lay  the  ditch, 
over  which  the  befieged  had  thrown  a  temporary  bridge 
of  planks  leading  up  to  the  cavalier.  The  Turks,  per- 
ceiving this,  leaped  inibntly  upon  the  bridge,  and  at- 
rcmpted  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  cavalier,  as 
they  already  were  of  the  ravelin.  But  the  garrifon 
was  now  alarmed  ;  the  bravell  of  the  knights  haiicned 
from  different  quarters  to  the  port  of  danger ;  and 
afier  an  obllinate  engagement,  they  compelled  the 
Turks  to    retire   inlo   the    ravelin.     Uhere,  ■obrerving 


another  way  of  reaching  the  cavalier  by  a  path  from  Malta. 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  they  threw  themfelves  down  """"^""^ 
without  dread  or  hefitation  ;  and  having  afcended  by 
this  patii  to  the  other  fide,  they  renewed  their  attack 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  combat  lalled  from 
funrife  till  noon,  when  the  knights  at  laft  proved  vic- 
torious. About  20  knights  and  100  foldiers  were  kill- 
ed j  and  near  3000  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  ravelin  was  open  on  the  fide  towards  the 
fort,  the  befieged  pointed  fome  cannon  againft  it,  and 
made  great  havock  among  the  infidels.  But  Muftapha, 
fenfible  of  the  vahie  of  the  acquiiition  he  iiad  made, 
poured  in  freili  foldiers  without  number,  and  the  pio- 
neers coming  forward  with  woolfacks,  planks,  and 
gabions,  put  the  troops,  at  length  in  fafety,  and  made 
a  lodgment  in  the  ravelin,  of  which  the  garrifon  were 
never  afterwards  able  to  difpoffefs  them. 

The  grand  mafter's  concern  on  account  of  this  dif- 
after  was  greatly  augmented,  by  confidering,  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  fo  foon  without  fome  negli- 
gence on  the  pait  of  the  garrifon.  He  lent  them, 
however,  an  immediate  reinforcement  ;  and  both  the 
fiege  and  the  defence  were  carried  on  with  the  fame 
vigour  as  before.* 

But  the  fituation  of  the  befieged  was  now  become 
much  more  dangerous  than  formerly.  The  Turks  ap- 
plied with  unremitting  diligence  to  heighten  the  ra- 
veUn  till  it  overtopped  the  wall  of  the  fort  ;  and  after 
this  the  garrifon  could  no  longer  appear  upon  the  pa- 
rapet with  fafety.  Many  were  killed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery,  feveral  breaches  were  made  in  the  wall,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  braveft  knights  began  to  fail  within 
them.  jj 

They  agreed  therefore,  though  with  much  reluctance, -rhskni^ha 
to  apply  to  the  grand  mafter  for  liberty  to  quit  the  iJefire  per- 
fort ;  and  they  made  choice  of  the  Chevalier  de  i\Ie-rn:'':on '0 
dran  for  their  meffenger.  He  reprefented  that  the  &«  i-^rt Vtlt"^ 
was  in  reality  no  longer  tenable  ;  and  that,  to  continue  „..  refuT- 
in  it,  though  only  for  a  few  day?,  would  infallibly  oc-ed. 
cafion  the  deftruftion  of  the  garrifon. 

Moft  of  the  knights  in  council  thought  that  this 
requeft  of  the  garrifon  ought  to  be  immediately  grant- 
cd.  But  La  V" alette  was  of  a  contrary  opinion. — 
This  he  reprefented  to  the  Chevalier  de  Medran  ;  and 
fent  him  back  with  inllruClions  to  remind  the  knights 
of  the  vows  which  they  took  at  their  entrance  into 
the  order,  of  facrificing  their  lives  for  its  defence.  He 
likewife  ijade  him  affure  theni,  in  his  name,  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  fend  them  fuch  reinforcements  as 
they  Ihould  ftand  in  need  of ;  and  was  determined,  as 
foon  as  it  (hould  be  neceffsry,  to  come  himfelf  to  their 
alTiftance,  with  a  fixed  unalterable  purpofe  to  lay  down 
his  life  fooner  than  deliver  the  fort  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels. 

This  anfwer  had  the  defired  effeft  on  feveral  of  the 
knights,  and  paiticularly  on  thofe  whofe  principles 
of  honour  and  attachment  to  the  order  were  confirmed 
by  years.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  were  much 
diffatisficd.  They  thought  the  grand  mailer's  treat- 
ment of  them  harih  and  cruel  •,  and  wrote  him  a  letter, 
fubfcribed  by  53  -,  in  which  they  informed  him,  that  if 
he  did  not,  on  the  next  night,  fend  beats  to  carry  them 
to  the  town,  they  were  determined  to  fally  out  into  the 
Turkiili  camp,  where  they  might  fall  honourably  by 
the    fword,'  ip-.Qead  of   fuffcii:ig  fiich    an  ignominious 

death 
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death  as  they  had  reafon    to    expert    if  the  fort 
-  taken  by  lloim. 

To  t'ris  letter  La  Valette  replied,  "  That  they  were 
much  miftaken  if  they  expefled  to  fatisfy  their  honour 
by  throu-ing  away  their  lives ;  fiiice  it  was  no  lefs 
their  duty  to  fubmit  to  his  authority  than  to  facrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  order  :  that  the  prefcrva- 
tion  of  the  whole  depended  on  their  prefent  obedience 
to  his  commands  :  that  r.o  aid  was  to  be  expeclcd 
from  Spain  if  the  fort  were  given  up.  And  that  if  he 
(hould  yield  to  their  requeft,  and  bring  them  to  the 
town,  the  town  itfelf  would  then  be  immediately  iii- 
veftcd  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  veil,  foon  afterwards 
reduced  to  a  fituation  more  defperate  than  that  from 
which  they  were  fo  felicitous  to  efcape,  by  deferting 
an  important  poil  v.hich  they  had  undertaken  to  de- 
fend." Befides  this  letter,  he  fent  three  commiffioners 
to  examine  the  (late  of  the  fortifications ;  intending  by 
this  meafiire  either  to  gain  time  or  to  prevent  the  gar- 
rifon  from  finking  into  defpair. 

Thefe  commilVioners  differed  very  widely  in  the 
accounts  which  they  delivered  at  their  return.  Two 
of  them  thought  it  irapoffible  to  defend  the  fort  much 
longer.  But  the  third,  named  Conlfantine  Caftriot, 
a  Greek  prince,  defcended  from  the  famous  Albanian 
hero  Scanderbeg,  whether  from  ignorance  or  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  greater  rcfources  in  his  native  courage 
than  the  other  two  poflelled,  maintained  that  the  gar- 
rifon  was  far  from  being  reduced  to  the  fall  extremity ; 
and  to  give  a  proof  how  firmly  he  was  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  faid,  he  oflFered  to  enter  the  fort  him- 
felf,  and  to  undertake  the  defence  of  it  with  fuch  troops 
as  Ihould  be  willing  to  accompany  him. 

The  grand  mailer,  ftrongly  imprefied  with  a  fenfe 
of  tlie  neceflity  of  protracling  the  fiege,  immediately 
accepted  this  offer,  and  bellowed  the  higheft  enco- 
miums on  Caflriot's  zeal  and  refolution.  Nor  did 
Caftriot  find  any  difficulty  in  perfuading  a  fufEcient 
number  to  attend  him,  who  were  no  lefs  zealous  and 
refolute  than  liimlelf.  The  foldiers  crowded  to  his 
fVandard,  and  ^vere  emulous  to  have  their  names  en- 
rolled for  that  dangerous  fen-ice  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged. 

When  La  Valette  faw  the  fpirit  by  which  thefe  men 
were  animated,  and  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  being 
able  by  their  means  to  prolong  the  fiege  of  the  fort ; 
he  fent  a  letter  to  the  knights,  acquainting  them, 
that  he  was  now  willing  to  give  them  their  difcharge  ; 
ar.d  would  immediately  fend  anotlipr  garrifon,  into 
w^hofe  hands  he  defired  they  fhould  be  ready  to  de- 
liver up  the  fort,  and  come  themfelves  to  the  town  in 
the  boats  in  which  their  fucceffors  were  to  be  iranf- 
ported. 

The  contents  and  ftyle  of  this  letter  affefled  the 
knights  in  the  moil  fenfible  manner,  and  roufed  with- 
in them  that  delicate  fenfe  of  honour  by  which  the 
order  had  been  fo  long  and  to  eminently  diilinguidied. 
—They  refolved  without  hcfitation  to  remain  in  the 
ibrt  till  every  man  (hould  periOi,  rather  than  either 
deliver  it  to  the  new  garrifon  or  abandon  it  to  the 
enemy.  And  they  went  in  a  body  to  the  governor, 
and  intrcated  him  to  inform  'he  grand  maftcr  of  their 
repentance,  and  to  join  with  them  in  praying  that 
they  might  be  fuffered  to  wipe  cut  the  remembrance 
of  Uieir  fault  by  their  future  condufl. 
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s  The  grand  maP.cr  fuftcred  himfelf  at  lift  to  be  over-     M:;ita. 

come  ;  and  henceforth  the  garrifon  were  intent  on  no-  *— v— — ' 
3      thing  but  how  to  prolong  the  defence. 

The  grand  mailer  feiit  them  every  night  frc(h  troops 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  killed  ann  wounded  ;  and 
kept  them  well  furnilhcd  with  pro\-ifions,   ammunition,        ii 
and  fire- works.     Of  thefe  lall  he  had  invented  a  par- 'nvertion 
ticular  kind,  which  confifted  of  hoops  of  wood,  covered  ""'";"'"ff- 
with    wool,    and  (leepcd   in  boiling  oil  and  other  in-   '^^'" 
flammable  liquois,  mixed   with   nitre  and   gunpoiVder. 
To  thefe  machines  they  fet  fire,  f.nd   threw  them  flam.- 
ir.g  in  the  midft  of  the  enemy  when  they  w^e  crowded 
together  at  an  alTault.     It  happened   often  that  two  or 
three  of  the  Turks  were  hooked  together  and  fccrched 
to   death ;     and    the    utmoft   confufion    was    produced 
wherever  they  were  thrown. 

The  befieged  flood  much  in  need  of  this,  and  every 
other  inlh-ument  of  mifchief  that  could  be  dcvifcd,  for 
their  defence.  In  fpite  of  the  moft  vigorous  oppof:- 
tion,  the  Turks  had  call  a  bridge  over  the  ditch,  and 
begun  to  fap  and  undermine  the  wall.  From  the  i7;h 
of  June  to  the  14th  of  July,  not  a  fingle  day  palTcd 
without  fome  rencounter  ;  and  Mullapha  had  frequent- 
ly attempted  to  fcale  the  wall  of  the  fort,  but  had  been 
as  often  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  the  braved  of 
his  troops. 

Afiiamed  at  having  been  detained  fo  long  before  a 
place  of  fuch  inconfiderable  (Irength,  he  refolved  to 
make  one  great  decifive  effort ;  and  to  bring  to  the 
affault  as  many  of  his  forces  as  the  fituation  of  the 
place  would  permit  him  to  employ.  He  had  already 
made  feveral  breaches  ;  but  in  order  to  fecure  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  affault  which  he  now  intended,  he  kept  his 
batteries  playing  all  the  I  5th  without  intcrmilTion,  till 
the  wall  on  that  fide  where  he  defigned  his  attack  was 
almoft  level  with  the  rock.  On  the  1 6th,  the  fleet 
was  drawn  up  before  funrife,  as  near  the  fort  as  the 
depth  of  the  water  would  allow.  Four  thoufand  muf- 
keteers  and  archers  were  Rationed  in  the  trenches  ; 
and  the  rell  of  the  troops,  upon  a  iignal  given,  ad- 
vanced to  the  breach.  The  garrifon  was  prepared  to 
receive  them  ;  tiie  breach  was  lined  with  feveral  ranks 
of  foldiers,  having  the  knights  interfperfed  among 
them  at  certain  diUances.  The  Turks  attempted  often 
to  bleak  through  this  determined  band,  and  to  over- 
power them  with  their  numbers-,  but  their  numbers- 
ferved  only  to  augment  the  lofs  which  they  fuitained. 
Every. fliot  from  the  fort  did  execution.  The  artillery 
made  dreadful  havock  among  them  :  and  the  burning 
hoops  were  employed  with  aftonilhing  fuccefs.  The 
novelty  of  thefe  machines,  and  the  ihrieks  of  thofe 
who  were  caught  in  them,  added  greatly  to  the  terror 
which  they  infpired  ;  and  made  it  impoffible  for  the 
Turki(h  officers  to  keep  their  men  fiim  and  (leady 
in  purfuing  the  advantages,  v.hich,  had  they  prcferved' 
their  ranks,  their  numbers  mud  have  infallibly  acquir- 
ed. 

At  length  Muftapha,  after  a  fruitlefs  affault  of  more 
than  fix  hours,  gave  orders  for  founding  a  retreat.  In 
this  attack  the  garrifon  loft  about  20  knights  and  300 
foldiers ;  but  this  lofs  was  immediately  fupplied  by  a 
reinforcement  from  the  tov.'n  ;  and  Mullapha  was  at 
lall  convinced,  that,  unlefs  the  communication  between 
the  fort  and  the  town  were  cut  off,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible to  bring  the  Cege  of  the  former  to  a  period,  while 
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a:w   troops  remained  in   the  ether  parts  of  the  ifland. 

""  By  the  advice  of  Dragut,  he  refolved  to  extend  his 
trenches  and  batteries  on  the  fide  next  the  town,  till 
they  Ihould  reach  to  that  part  of  the  lea,  or  great  har- 
bour, where  thofe  fupplies  were  landed  which  the  grand 

.  mailer  daily  fsnt  to  the  garrifon.  This  undertaking  he 
knew  mull  be  attended  v^-iili  the  utmolt  dilTiculty,  be- 
caule  all  tlie  fpace  between  his  Intrenchraents,  and  the 
point  to  which  ii  was  neceflary  to  extend  them,  lay  ex- 
pofed  to  the  artillery  both  of  Fort  St  Elmo  and  St  An- 
gelo.  In  viewing  the  ground,  a  S.mgiac,  in  «hom  he 
jnit  confiJ.-:ice,  was  killed  by  liis  fide  ;  and,  which  was 
Itill  a  mor>.-  irrejiarable  lofs,  Dragxit  received  a  mortal 
wound,  of  which  lie  died  in  a  few  day?.  This  did  not, 
however,  difcourage  IVIuilapha  from  purfuipg  his  defign. 
By  employing  his  troops  and  pioneers  at  the  work  day 
and  night,  without  intermillion,  he  at  length  carried  it 
intocxecutien.  Then  having  planted  batteries  along 
the  fli?re,  and  filled  his  trenches  with  mufketeers.it  was 
impoffirile  for  any  boat  to  pafs  from  the  town  to  the 
fort  without  the  moil  imminent  danger  of  either  being 
funk  or  intercepted. 

After  tliis  precaution,  he  refuraed  with  freQi  vigour 
his  attempts  to  take  the  fort  bV  ftorm.  On  the  21ft 
he_  made  four  different  aflfaults  :  all  of  which  the  garri- 
fon withiiood  ;  and,  in  repulnng  fo  many  thoufand 
brave  asd  well  difciplined  troops,  difplayed  a  degree 
of  prowefs  and  fortitude  which  almoft  exceeds  belief, 
and  is  beyond  the  power  of  delcription.  But  this 
Jieroic  garrifon  was  now  exceedini/ly  reduced  in  num- 
ber ;  and  there  was  the  (Irongefl:  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that,  in  one  afTault  more,  they  muft  inevitably  be  over- 
poivered,  unlefs  a  reinforcement  weie  fent  them  from 
the  town.  Of  their  defperate  fituation  they  gave  in- 
telligence to  the. grand  mailer  by  one  who  ixvara  acrofs 
the  harbour  in  the  night.  The  boats  v>erc  ir.ftantly 
filled  with  knights  and  other  loldiers,  who  generoufly 
refolved  to  devote  themfclves  to  cert  tin  deftrudlion  for 
the  general  fafety,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  fort. 
They  let  off  from  the  town  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if 
they  had  entertained  the  moll  fanguine  hopes  of  viclory ; 
but  they  found  the  Turks  everywhere  fo  much  upon 
ttieir  auard,  and  the  lines  io  lirongly  defended,  that, 
after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  land,  they  were  at  lall 
obli'^ed  to  return,  depreffed  with  forrovv  for  the  fate  of 
their  brave  companions. 

The  garrifon  now  gave  themfelves  up  for  loft  •,  but 
inftead  of  either  capitulating  or  attempting  to  elcape, 
they  prepared  for  death,  and  pafled  the  night  in  prayer 
y.nd  in  receiving  the  lacrament  ;  after  which  they  em- 
braced one  another  tenderly,  and  then  repaired  to  their 
refpefiive  polls;  while  fuch  yof  the  wounded  as  had 
been  diiabled  from  walking,  were,  at  their  own  earne'd 
defire,  carried  to  the  fide  of  the  breach,  where  they 
waited,  without  difmay,  for  the  approach  of  the  Turkilh 
army. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  the  Turks 
advanced  to  the  aflau'.t  with  loud  Ihouts,  as  to  certain 
viftory,  which  they  believed  fo  fmall  a  handful  of  men 
us  now  remained  in  the  fort  would  not  dare  to  difpute 
with  them.  In  this  expectation  they  were  difappoint- 
ed.  The  garrifon  being  refolved  on  death,  and  de- 
fpifing  danger,  were  more  than  men  ;  and  exerted  a 
degree  of  proAcfs  and  valour  that  fiileJ  their  enemies 
Vfith  amnzcment.  The  combat  kfttd  upwards  of  four 
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hours,  till  not  only  every  knight  but  every  foldier  had     Malta, 
fallen,  except  two  or  three  uho   haa  lavc  I   ti    m^lvts,  """v— ' 
by  fwimming.     The  Turkilh  colours  were  then  plant-  p,    '■' 
ed    on    the    ramparts;  and  the  tleet  entered  the  har- taken   ind 
hour,  which  the  tort  commandea,  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  t     ^...ruog 
When  Mullapha  took  a  view  of  the  fort,  and  examined '^"t  "'J, 
its    fize    and    fortifications,  he   could  not  refrain  from 
faying,    "  What  will  not  the  father   coll  us  (meaning 
the   town),  when  the  fon,  who  is  lo  fmall,  has  colt  fu 
many  thoufands  of  our  bravell  troops  :"      But  this  re- 
flexion, far  from  exciting   his  admiration   of  that  he- 
roic fortitude  which  he    liad   found  lo  difficult  to  over- 
come, ferved  only  to  infpire   him  with  a  brutal  fury. 
He  ordered  all    Inch  of    the  garrifon    as  were  found  ^^  <.'^,.  ^,. 
lying  on  the  breach  alive  to  be  ripped  open,  and  tlieir  Muftaphj. 
hearts  torn  out  ;    and,  as  an  infult  on   the   knights  and 
their  religion,  he  caufed  their  dtad  bodies  to  be  fearch- 
ed  for,  and   large  galhes  to  be  made  in  them,  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs  ;  after  which  he   tied   them  on  planks, 
and  threw  them    into  the   fea,    to    be  carried  by  the 
wind  and  tide  to  the  town  or  Fort  St  Angelo. 

The  grand  mailer  was  at  firll  melted  into  tears  at 
this  Ihocking  ipeclaclc  ;  but  his  grief  was  loon  con- 
verted into  indignation  and  revenge  :  and  thefe  paf- 
fions  betrayed  him  into  an  aftion  unworthy  of  the  ex- 
alted character  which  he  bore.  In  order  to  teach  the  .  .'S. 
baflia,  as  he  pretended,  to  make  war  with  lefs  barb; 
rity,  he  caufed  all  the  Turks  %vhom  he  had  taken  pn-  iter 
foners  to  be  maflacred  ;  and  then  putting  their  heads 
into  his  largell  cannon,  he  Ihot  them  into  the  Turkifli 
camp. 

In  the  fiege  which  has  been  related,  the  order  loft 
about  1500  men,  including  130  of  the  braveft  knights. 

Mullapha  vainly  imagined,  that,  being  mtimidated 
by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  they  ^vould  be  now 
inclined  to  liften  to  lernr.s  of  capitulation  :  and  in  this 
hope,  he  fent  an  officer  with  a  white  tiag  to  one  of 
the  gates,  attended  by  a  Chrillian  flave  defigned  to 
feive  for  liis  interpreter.  The  Turk  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  within  the  town  •,  but  the  Chriilian  was  ad- 
mitted, and  was  led  through  feveral  ranks  of  foldiers 
under  arms,  by  an  ofHcer,  who,  after  Ihowing  him  all 
the  fortifications  of  the  place,  defired  him  to  tske  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  depth  and  bread'.h  of  the  ditch, 
and  faid  to  him,  "  See  there,  the  only  fpot  we  can  af- 
ford your  general  ;  and  there  we  hope  loon  to  !)ury 
him  and  all  his  janizaries." 

This  infulting  Ipeech  being  reported  by  the  flave, 
excited  in  the  fiery  mind  of  the  ballia  the  highell  de- 
gree of  wrath  and  indignation,  and  n.ade  him  retolvc 
to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoll  in  the  profecution  of 
the  fiege.  His  troops,  though  greatly  diminilhed, 
were  ftill  fufhcieut  to  inveft  at  once  both  the  town 
and  the  fort  of  St  Michael.  He  kept  a  ccnftant  fire 
on  both  ;  but  he  intended  firll  to  apply  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  latter,  which  he  propofed  to  attack  both 
by  land  and  w;.ter,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peniniula 
on  which  it  Hands.  In  order  to  accomplifli  this  de- 
fign, it  was  neceflary  he  lliould  have  fome  (hipping  ! 
introduced  into  the  harbftur  for  tranfporting  his  forces.  . 
But  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  having  been  rendered 
inacccflible  by  a  areM  iron  chain  and  the  cannon  of 
St  Angelo,  his  defign  muft  have  been  relin<]u  fh  d,  if 
Piali  had  not  fuggefted  an  expedient  sgainft  which 
the  grand    mailer  had   not  ptovided.      This   was,    to 
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make  the  Chriftian  flaves  and  the  creui  of  the  fliips 
draw  a  number  of  boats,  by  the  'ftrength  of  their 
arras,  over  the  neck  of  land  on  which  ftood  Fort  St 
Elmo.  Of  this  propofal,  which  Muflapha  immedi- 
ately adopted,  information  was  carried  to  the  ;,Tand 
nialfer  by  a  Turkilh  officer  ;  who,  being  by  birth  a 
GfCL-k,  was  touched  fuddenly  with  rcmorfe,  and  de- 
ferted  to  the  ChrilHans.  In  confequence  of  this  in- 
teliie;ence,  La  Valette  fet  a  great  number  of  hands  to 
work  in  framing  a  ftacado  along  that  part  of  the  pro- 
montory where  the  Turks  intended  their  attack  ;  and 
at  another  part,  where  the  depth  of  the  water  or  the 
hardnefs  of  the  bottom  would  not  admit  the  ftacado, 
,he  caufed  ftrorg  intrenchments  to  be  made  upon  the 
beach.  Muftapha,  in  the  mean  time,  fired  inceflantly 
upon  the  fort,  while  the  flaves  and  crews  were  em- 
ployed in  tranfporting  the  boats  over  land  into  the 
harbour.  At  length  the  baflia,  judging  that  the 
number  of  boats  which  he  had  tranfported  would  be 
fufficient,  and  that  the  breaches  which  his  artillery 
had  made  were  praftlcable,  refolved,  without  further 
delay,  to  make  an  attack  both  by  fea  and  land.  He 
was  the  more  confident  of  fuccefs,  as,  fmce  the  taking 
of  St  Elmo,  he  had  received  a  confidtrrable  reinforce- 
ment, by  the  arrival  of  Hafcem,  fon  of  Barharofia, 
with  2500  felecl:  foldiers,  commonly  called  the  Bravoes 
of  Algiers.  Hifcem,  who  polTeffed  a  confiderable 
ihare  of  his  father's  fire,  and  was  ambitious  to  diftin- 
guiili  himfelf  in  the  fultan's  fcrvice,  begged  of  Mufta- 
pha to  intruft  him  with  the  aiTault  of  Fovt  St  Mi- 
chael ;  and  vaunted,  %vith  his  natural  arrogance,  that 
he  would  foon  make  himfelf  mafter  o*^  it  fivord- in- 
hand.  The  baiha,  whether  from  an  opinion  of  his  va- 
lour, or  an  intention  to  make  him  learu  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  the  folly  of  his  prefumption,  readily  complied 
with  his  requeft  ;  and,  having  added  6:00  men  to  his 
Algerines,  he  promifed  to  fupport  him  with  the  reft 
af  his  army. 

Hafcem  divided  his  forces  with  Candclifla,  an  old 
corfair,  his  lieutenant  ;  to  whom  he  committed  the  at- 
tack by  fea,  whilft  he  refeived  that  on  the  land-flde  to 
hirfelf. 

CandeliiTa  having  put  his  troops  on  board  the  boats, 
fet  out  with  drums  beating,  and  hautboys  and  other 
mufical  inftruments  playing,  preceded  by  a  boat  filled 
with  Mahometan  prieUs,  fome  of  whom  were  employ- 
ed in  offering  prayers  to  heaven  for  his  fuccefs,  or  in 
finding  hymns  ;  while  others  had  books  in  their  hands, 
out  of  which  they  read  imprecations  againft  the  Chrift- 
ians.  CandeliiTa  attempted  firft  to  break  down  the 
Jlacado  which  had  been  formed  to  obflrufl  his  land- 
ing ;  but  finding  it  much  ftronger  than  he  expecled,  and 
that,  while  he  was  employed  in  demolilhing  it,  his 
troops  mu!t  fuffer  greatly  from  the  enemy's  fire,  he 
thought  it  would  be  eafier  to  make  a  defcent  on  that 
part  of  the  (liore  which  the  grand  mailer  had  ftrength- 
ened  with  intrenchments.  At  this  important  port,  the 
Chriftian  troops  were  commanded  by  an  ancient  knight 
.  of  the  name  of  Guimeran.  This  experienced  officer 
refcrved  his  fire  till  the  Turks  had  advanced  within 
a  little  diilance  of  the  (hore,  when,  by  a  fingle  dif. 
charge,  he  killed  about  4CO  men.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent the  reft  from  approaching.  CandeliiTa  pulhed 
forwards  while  the  Chriftians  were  loading  their  can- 
non, and   landed  at  the  head  of  his   Algerines.     Eut 
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Guimeran  having  refervcd  fome  cannon  charged  with  ftfaita. 
grape  fliot,  did  dreadful  execution  among  them  a.tcr  ''""" 
they  had  landed,  and  many  of  them  began  to  lly  tu 
their  boats  :  which  CandeliiTa  obferving,  he  command- 
ed the  boats  to  be  put  off  to  a  little  diilance  from 
the  (hore.  His  troops,  perceiving  then  that  they  mull 
either  die  or  conquer,  took  courage  from  dclpair,  and 
advanced  boldly  to  the  intrenchment,  with  ladders  lor 
icaling  it  in  one  hand  and  their  fabres  in  the  other. 
The  combatants  on  both  fides  difplaycd  the  raoft  in- 
trepid  valour.  Great  numbers  fell,  and  the  ditch  was 
choaked  with  blood,  and  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  Turks  at  laft,  after  an  engage- 
ment of  five  hours,  reached  the  top  of  the  intrench- 
ment, and  there  planted  their  enfigns.  'I'he  knights, 
flung  with  ihamc  on  account  of  their  retreat,  return- 
ed with  redoubled  ardour.  But  they  would  probably 
have  been  oveqiowered  by  the  fuperior  number  of  thd. 
enerr-y,  had  not  the  grand  mailer  fent  them  a  feafon- 
able  reinforcement,  under  the  admiral  de  Giou  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Oiiiney  ;  who  fell  upon  the  Algerines 
and  Turks  with  a  degree  of  fury  that  ftruck  terror  in- 
to Candeliffa  himfelf,  who  was  noted  for  his  intrejiici- 
ty.  Having  ordered  the  boats  to  be  brought  nearer 
the  lliore,  he  was  among  the  firll  who  tied.  His  bra- 
voes fought  defperately  for  fume  time  after  he  had  left 
them  ;  but  they  were  at  length  thrown  down  from  the 
intrenchments,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  their  bojts  with 
the  utraoft  precipitation.  The  Chrillians  purfued  them, 
and  the  batteries  continued  firing  on  them  without  in- 
termilTion.  Many  of  the  boats  were  funk  ;  the  water 
was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  mangled  hnibs,  fnields 
and  helmets.  Of  the  40CO  who  had  been  fent  on  this 
enterprlfe,  fcarcely  5CO  remained,  and  many  of  thcfe 
were  dangeroufly  wounded. 

Hafcem  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  affault  by 
land  than  CandeliiTa  was  by  fea.  After  having  been 
repulfed  at  one  breach  with  great  flaughter,  he  ralhed 
his  troop?,  and  led  them  on  to  another,  where  he  fought 
long  and  defperately,  till,  moft  of  the  bravoes  having 
fallen  by  his  fide,  he  was  obliged,  with  much  reluctance 
and  forrow,  to  found  a  retreat. 

Rluftapha,  not   unmindful  of  his  promife  to  fuppoit 
him,  no  fooner  perceived  him  bet  inning  to  retire,  than 
he  ordered  the  janizaries,  whom  he  kept  under  arms,        ,y 
to  advance.     The  garrifon  had  maintained  an  engage- Incredible 
ment  with  Hafcem  for  five  hours,  ia  the  middle  of  the""'""''"' 
day,  and  in  the  hottcft  feafon  of  the  year;  yet,  as  if*^^^'*'" 
they  had   not  been  fubjecf  to  the  wants  and  vveakneffes 
of  humanity,    they    advanced    beyond    the    breach  to 
meet    the   janizaries,    and    fought   apparently  with  as 
much  vigour   and  fortitude  as  before.      By  the  power 
of  fuperior  numbers,  they   were  compelled  to  fall  back 
within  the  breach.     But  there  they  made  llie  moft  def- 
perate   rcfiflance  j  and,  being  reinfotccd  by  De  Giou 
and  De  (,)uiney,  with  the   troops  which  had  triumph- 
ed over  CandeliiTa,  they  at   laft  repulfed  the  janizariey 
with    dreadful  (laughter;  after  having  loft  more  thau 
40  knights,  and    200  of  the   braveft   of  the  common 
men, 

Muftapha,  enraged  by  this  invincible  obfiinacy  which 
the  Chriftians  difplaycd  in  their  defence,  and  dreading 
that  the  Spanilh  luccours,  which  had  been  already  de- 
layed •.'-urn  longer  than  he  expected,  might  (bun  ar. 
rive,  refolved  now  to  cmplov  his  whole  force  at  once ; 
3    K  and 
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ar.d  while  he  himfelf  profecuted  the  iiege  of  Fort  St 
Michael  with  one  half  of  his  troops,  to  employ  the 
other,  under  Piali,  againll  the  town.  More  batteries 
were  raifed  j  the  trenches  were  advanced  ftlU  nearer 
than  before ;  bridges  of  fail-yards  and  mails  were 
thrown  over  the  ditches  j  mines,  notwithllanding  the 
hard  and  rocky  foil,  were  fprung  ;  aflaults  were  repeat- 
ed without  number ;  and  tl-.e  two  bpJhas,  emulous  of 
one  another,  and  each  of  them  agitated  with  continual 
anxiety  Icll  vidlory  ihould  declare  firll  for  his  com- 
petitor, exhibited  the  moll  (hining  proofs  of  perfonal 
courage,  and  exhaulled  all  the  art  of  war  then  known 
in  the  world.  Yet,  through  the  determined  bravery 
of  tlie  kniglits,  conducled  by  the  grand  mailer  with 
conlummate  prudence  and  indefatigable  vigilance,  the 
Turks  were  bailled  in  every  attempt,  and  repulled  with 
llaughtcr.  Mullapha  flattered  himfelf  once  with  the 
moll  fanguine  liopes  of  fuccefs  on  his  part,  from  a  ma- 
chine invented  by  his  principal  engineer,  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  calk  bound  ilrongly  with  iron  hoop?,  and 
filled  with  gunpowder,  nails,  ciiains,  bullets,  and  fuch 
other  inllruments  of  death.  After  fetting  fire  to  a 
train  \vhich  was  faftened  to  this  machine,  it  ivas  thrown, 
by  the  force  of  an  engine,  upon  a  ravelin  that  was  ihe 
principal  defence  of  the  fort.  But  the  garrifon,  undif- 
mayed,  found  means,  before  it  caught  fire,  to  call  it 
out  again  into  the  midll  of  the  affailants.  In  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  it  burft  with  dreadful  fury,  and  filled 
the  Turks  with  confternation.  (The  knights  then  Talli- 
ed out  upon  them  fword  in  hand  ;  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  confufion,  killed  many  of  them,  and  ^ut 
the  rert  to  flight, 

Piali  had,  on  fonie  occafions,  flill  more  reafon  than 
Mullapha  to  entertain  the  hopes  of  vi£lory,  although 
the  town  was  much  llronger  than  the  fort,  and  La  Va- 
lette  commanded  there  in  perfon.  By  his  batteries  he 
had  demolitlied  all  the  outworks  of  the  place,  and  had 
made  an  immenle  breach  in  the  wall.  While  his  troops 
were  engaged  in  a  furious  affault,  that  engrofled  the 
whole  attention  of  the  beneged  from  morning  till  night, 
he  employed  a  great  number  of  pioneers  in  railing  a 
tavalier  or  platform  of  earth  and  ftones,  dole  by  the 
breach  ;  and  fo  high  as  to  overlook  the  parapet.  Night, 
in  the  mean  time,  came  on,  and  prevented  him  from 
carrying  any  further  this  great  advantage ;  but  he 
doubted  not  that  next  day  he  (h;uld  be  able  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  place. 

As  foon  as  he  had  drawn  off  his  forces,  a  council  of 
the  order  was  convened,  and  moll  of  the  knights  were 
of  opinion  that  the  town  was  no  longer  tenable  ;  that 
the  fortifications  which  itill  remained  fhould  be  blown 
up;. and  that  the  garrifim  and  inhabitants  Ihculd  retire 
into  the  caille  of  St  Angelo.  But  the  grand  mailer 
received  this  propofal  with  horror  and  indignation. 
"  Thi*  would  be  in  effeft  (faid  he),  to  deliver  the 
whole  ifland  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Fort  St 
Michael,  which  has  been  fo  gallantlv  defended,  and 
Tvhich  is  prefervcd  by  its  communication  with  the  town, 
would  thus  be  foon  reduced  to  the  necefTity  of  furren- 
dering.  There  is  no  room  in  the  caflle  of  St  Angelo 
for  tiie  inhabitants  and  troops  ;  nor,  if  there  were 
room,  is  there  water  in  that  fort  for  fo  great  a  num- 
ber." It  was  then  propoled,  that  at  leaft  the  relics  of 
the  faints  and  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  (liould  be 
carried  irito  the  caflle  j  and  the  knights  earneilly  en- 
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treated  the  grand  mailer  to  retire  into  it  himfelf,  af- 
furing  him  that  they  would  conduft  the  defence  with  " 
the  utmoll  vigour  and  vigilance.  "  No,  my  brethren 
(he  replied),  what  you  propofe  as  to  the  facred  things 
would  ferve  only  to  intimidate  the  foldiers.  We  miifl 
conceal  cur  apprehenfions.  It  is  here  we  muff  either 
die  or  conquer.  And  is  it  pofiible  that  I,  at  the  age 
of  71,  can  end  my  life  fo  honourably  as  in  fighting, 
together  with  my  friends  and  brethren,  againll  the 
implacable  enemies  of  our  holy  faith  ?"  He  then  tuld 
them  what  he  thought  proper  to  be  done,  and  proceed- 
ed inllantly  to  put  it  into  execution.  Having  called 
all  the  foldiers  from  Fort  St  Angelo,  except  a  few  who- 
were  neccflary  for  managing  the  artillery,  he  employed 
them  and  the  inhabitants  all  night  in  throwing  up  in- 
trenclimtnts  within  the  breach  ;  after  which  he  lent 
out  fome  of  tl;e  bravefl  knights,  with  a  felecl  body  of 
troops,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  cavalier.  Thefe 
men  flole  fcftly  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  till  they  ' 
arrived  at  the  place  appointed  j  when  they  fet  up  a 
lov^d  lliout,  and  attacked  the  guards  nhom  Piali  had 
left  there  with  fo  much  fury,  that  the  Turks,  believing 
the  whole  garrilun  had  fallen  upon  them,  abandoned 
their  poll,  and  fled  precipitately  to  their  camp. 

The  cavalier  was  immediately  fortified,  a  battery 
of  cannon  planted  on  it,  and  a  parapet  railed  o'.i 
the  fide  towards  the  enemy.  And  thus  the  breach 
was  rendered  imprafticable  ;  the  town  put  in  greater 
fecurity  than  before ;  and  a  work,  which  had  been 
deviled  for  its  dellruciion,  converted  into  a  bulwark 
for  its  defence. 

The  grand  mafler  had  now  greater  confidence  than 
ever  of  being  able  to  hold  cut  till  the  Spaniards  lliould 
come  to  his  relief.  In  confequence  of  the  alTurances 
given  by  Philip  and  the  Sicilian  \-iceroy,  he  had,  long 
before  this  time,  entertained  the  hopes  of  their  ar- 
rival ;  and  had  often  earneilly  lolicitcd  the  viceroy  to 
hallen  his  departure  from  Meffina.  The  conduft  of  this 
nobleman  was  long  exceedingly  myflerious.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  knights  was  worn  out  by  his  delays  ;  and 
they,  and  many  others,  fufpefted  that  the  real  motive 
of  his  conduct  was  the  dread  of  encountering  with  an 
admiral  of  lo  confiderable  reputation  as  Piali.  But  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  viceroy  had  acled  agree- 
ably to  his  inftruflions  from  the  court  of  Spain.  For 
although  Philip  was,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned, 
fincerely  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  the  knights, 
and  had  amufed  them  with  the  moll  flattering  promifes 
of  affillance  ;  yet  he  feems  from  the  firll  to  have  re- 
folved  not  to  expofe  himlelf  to  danger  on  that  account, 
and  to  avoid,  if  polTible,  a  general  engagement. 

Philip  was  affefled  by  their  danger  only  fo  far  as 
it  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  dominions. 
He  had  refolved  to  interpole  in  their  behalf,  rjther 
tl'.an  to  fuffer  them  to  be  overpowered  5  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  very  little  touched  w^ith  their  calamities, 
and  to  have  intended  to  leave  them  to  themfelves,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  profpeft  of  their  being  able  to 
make  rcfiftsnce  ;  by  doing  which  he  conlidered,  that 
he  would  not  only  prelerve  his  own  flrength  entire,  but 
might  afterwards  engage  with  the  Turks  when  they 
were  exhaulled  by  the  operations  of  the  fiege. 

Philip  adhered  inflexibly  to  this  plan,  notwithftanding 
the  grand  mailer's  repeated  importunities,  much  longer 
than  was  confiflent  with  his  own  felfiih  views.     For, 

without 
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Malta,  without  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  prowefs  on  the  part 
"""v""'  of  the  garrifon,  and  a  degree  of  wifdom,  \'igilance, 
and  magnanimity  on  that  of  the  grand  mailer,  infi- 
nitely higher  than  there  could  be  reafon  to  expeift,  it 
mull  have  been  impoffible  for  fuch  a  handful  of  men  to 
have  withrtood,  for  fo  long  a  time,  fo  great  a  force, 
and  fuch  mighty  efforts,  as  were  employed  to  reduce 
them.  Even  the  death  of  the  grand  mafter  alone, 
wliofe  perfon  was  expofed  to  perpetual  danger,  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  knights,  long  before  Pliilip 
fent  orders  to  his  viceroy  to  give  them  any  eflFtftual 
fupport  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  as  his  own  dominions  or  his 
fleet  would  have  been  immediately  attacked,  he  would 
probably  have  had  little  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the 
timid  ungenerous  counfels  which  he  purfued. 

Whatever  judgement  may  be  formed  on  this  head, 
the  viceroy  did  not  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  yield  to 
the  repealed  applications  of  the  grand  mailer,  till  the 
operations  of  the  ilege  began  to  relax,  and  the  Turkilli 
forces  were  reduced  trom  45,000  to  15,000  or  16,000; 
of  whom  many  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  which 
they  had  undergone,  and  others  rendered  unfit  for  ac- 
tion by  a  bloody  flux,  which  for  feveral  weeks  had  raged 
araongft  them. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  when  it  was  probable  that 
the  knights  would,  without  affiftance,  have  compelled 
the  Turks  to  raife  the  liege,  the  viceroy  let  the  grand 
mailer  know,  that  he  had  now  received  fuch  inllruc- 
tions  from  the  king,  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  lliow  his 
•  attachment  to  the  order  :  that  he  was  not  indeed  per- 
mitted to  attack  the  Turkilb  fleet ;  but  that  he  would 
imraediately  bring  hira  a  llrong  body  of  troops,  whofe 
commanders  (as  he  himfelf  mull  return  to  Sicily)  were 
to  be  entirely  fubjecl  to  the  grand  mailer's  authority 
till  the  enemy  Ihould  be  expelled. 

The  viceroy,  although  Itill  fufpe£led  of  interpoCng 
unnecelTaiy  delays,  at  length  fulfilled  his  proraife  ;  and 
on  the  7th  of  September  landed  6000  men,  under  Don 
Bent.  Alvaro  de  Sande  and    Afcanio  della   Corna,    in    that 

part  of  the  illand  which  lay  at  the  greateft  dillance 
from  the  Turks  •,  after  which,  he  immediately  carried 
back  the  tleet  to  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  being  brought  to 
Mullapha  that  the  Spaniards  were  landed,  and  march- 
ing towards  him,  he  was  thrown  into  the  moll  dread- 
ful conllernation.  Senlible  that  his  foldiers  were  much 
dilTreartened  by  their  ill  I'uccefs,  he  imagined  that  he 
was  about  tj  be  attacked  by  a  fuperior  army,  confilt- 
II  ing  of  the  braveft  and  bell  difciplined  troops  in  Spain. 
The  Turks  Without  v,a'.!ig  for  information  of  their  number,  he 
raifcthe  forthwith  railed  the  fiege,  drew  his  garrifon  out  of  St 
pamc'"  *  Elmo,  and,  leaving  all  his  heavy  cannon  behind  him, 
embarked  his  troops  with  as  much  precipitation  as  if 
the  Spaniaids  with  fuperior  forces  had  been  in  light. 
He  had  fc;rcely  got  on  board  when  a  deferter  ar- 
rived from  ht  Spanilli  camp,  and  informed  him,  that 
with  15,00c  or  l6,coo  men,  he  had  fled  before  an  ar- 
my that  dio  not  exceed  6000,  having  no  general  at 
their  head,  and  commanded  by  odicers  who  were  in- 
dependent 01  one  another.  The  balha  was  overivhelni- 
ed  with  lliane  and  vexation  by  this  intelligence,  and 
would  have  immediately  difcmbarked  -,  but  this,  he 
knew,  he  du-ll  not  attempt  without  confulting  Piali, 
Hnfcem,  ant  his  other  principal  officers. 

Wiile  he  vas  deliberating  upon  it,  the  grand  ma- 
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fler  improved  to  the  bell  advantage  the  leifure  that  Was  !\f 
afforded  him.  He  employed  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  *"■"*■ 
women,  and  children,  as  well  as  the  loldiers,  in  filling 
up  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  deraolilhing  their  works ; 
and  put  a  garrifon  without  delay  into  Fort  St  Elmo  ;  in 
which  the  Turks  now  beheld  from  their  lliips  the  ftand- 
ard  of  St  John  ereded,  where  that  of  Mahomet  had 
lately  Hood. 

This  demonflrated  to  Mullapha  how  much  new  la- 
bour  awaited  him  in  cafe  he  Ihould  return  to  the  fiege  ; 
but  being  enraged  againlt  himfelf  on  account  of  the 
precipitancy  of  his  retreat,  and  difquleted  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  reception  which  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect from  Solyroan,  he  wilhed  to  atone  for  his  impru- 
dence, and  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  in  which  it  had 
involved  him,  by  viftory  or  death.  PiiJi,  who,  from 
his  jealoufy  of  the  ballia's  credit  with  the  fultan,  was 
not  lorry  for  the  failure  of  his  enterprife,  reprefented 
in  a  council  of  war  convened  on  this  occafion.  That  as 
the  troops  were  much  dilpirited  and  worn  out,  it  would 
be  expofing  them  to  certain  dellrudlion,  either  to  lead 
them  againll  the  enemy,  or  to  refume  the  operations  of 
the  fiege.  But  the  majority  of  the  council  were  of  a 
different  opinion  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  land  the' forces 
again  without  delay.  ,, 

The  Turkilh  foldiers  complained  bitterly  of  this  un-Theyi 
expedled  refolution,  and  obevcd  the  orders  to  difem-t"m.  1 
bark  with  the  greatell  reluctance.  Their  olHcers  were°'"'° 
obliged  to  employ  threats  with  fome,  and  force  with 
others.  At  length  the  number  intended  was  put  on 
fliore,  and  Mullapha 'fet  out  at  their  bead  in  fearch  of 
the  enemy. 

The  grand  mailer  had  not  negkiJled  to  give  early 
notice  of  their  march  to  the  Spanifh  commanders, 
who  had  intrenched  their  little  army  on  a  fleep  hill; 
which  the  Turks  would  have  found  almoll  inacceflible, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, that  they  ihould  avail  themfelves  of  the  advan- 
tage of  their  fituation,  and  Hand  on  their  defence. 
But  this  propofil  .vas  rejecled  with  difdain  by  the  bold 
adventurous  De  Sande,  and  the  greatell  part  of  the 
Spanilli  officers  ;  and  the  troops  were  led  out  of  their 
encampment,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 
This  conduil,  more  fortunate  perhaps  than  prudent, 
contributed  to  increafe  the  dejecfion  of  the  Turkiih 
foldiers,  and  to  facilitate  their  defeat.  Having  been 
drag'^ed  againft  their  inclination  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  fury, 
both  in  front  and  flank,  they  fcarcely  fought,  but, 
being  llruck  with  a  fudden  panic,  fled  with  the  utmoll 
precipitation. 

Mullapha,  confounded  and  enraged  by  this  pufilla- 
nimsus  behaviour  of  his  troops,  was  hurried  along  by 
the  violent  tide  of  the  fugitives.  He  fell  twice  from 
his  horfe,  and  would  have  been  taken  priloner  if  his 
officers  had  not  refcued  hira.  The  Spaniards  purfued 
brilkly  till  they  came  to  the  fea  Hiore.  There  Piali 
had  his  boats  ready  to  receive  the  Turks,  and  a  number 
of  (liallops  filled  with  mufltetcers  drawn  up  to  favour 
their  efcape.  Withoiit  this  precaution,  they  mull  all 
have  perillied  ;  and,  even  not  with  ^landing  the  protec- 
tion which  it  afforded  them,  the  number  of  their  killed 
amounted  to  2000  men,  while  the  viflors  loll  only  1 3 
or  14  at  moll. 

Such,  after  four  months  continuance,   was  the  ccr\. 
3  K  2  ci::-.n 
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clufion  of  the  f:cqe  of  Malta,  whicli  will  be  for  ever 
'  memorable  on  account  of  that  extmordins-y  difplriy  of 
the  mort  s-;enerous  and  heroic  valour,  by  which  the 
knights,  io  feiv  in  number,  were  enabled  to  baffle  the 
moft  viaorous  efforts  which  could  be  made  to  fubdue 
them  by  the  moii  powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  'J'he 
news  of  their  deliverance  gave  univerfal  joy  to  the 
Chriftian  powers;  and  the  name  of  the  grand  mafter 
excited  everywhere  the  highell  admiration  andapplaufe. 
CongratuIatio'.5S  were  fer.t  him  from  every  quarter ;  and 
in  manv  Rates  public  rejoicings  were  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  bis  fucccfs. 

With  this  fiege  i?  concluded  every  thing  of  import- 
ance in  the  hiftory  of  Malta.  The  power  of  the  Turks 
began  about  this  time  to  be  fomuch  circumfcribed,  that 
tliey  ceafed  to  be  formidable  to  the  Chriftian  nations, 
and  the  knights  of  Malta  had  no  longer  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  their  valour  as  formerly.  The  bell  defcrip- 
t!on  of  Malta  wc  have  met  with  is  that  given  by  Mr 
Brydone. 

"  The  approach  of  the  ifland  (fays  he),  is  very  fine, 
'although  the  (liore  is  rather  low  and  rocky.  It  is 
everywhere  made  inacceflible  to  an  enemy  by  an  infi- 
nite number  of  fortifications.  The  rock,  in  many 
places,  has  been  doped  into  the  form  of  a  glacis,  with 
ilrong  parapets  and  intrenchments  running  behind 
it. — On  getting  a(hore  we  found  our'elves  in  a  new 
world  indeed. — Tiie  llreets  (of  Valetla)  crowded  with 
wel!-drefled  people,  who  have  all  the  appearance  of 
health  and  affluence  ;  and  we  were  conducted  by  the 
Eng'iilL  conful  to  an  inn,  which  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pn.lace. 

"  After  dinner  we  went  to  vifit  the  principal  villas 
cf  the  illand  ;  particularly  thofe  of  the  grand  mafter 
and  the  general  of  the  g:illeys,  which  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another.  Thefe  are  nothing  great  or  magni- 
ficent ;  but  they  are  admirably  contrived  for  a  hot 
climate,  where,  of  all  things,  ftiade  is  the  moll  de- 
lirable.  The  orange  groves  are  indeed  very  fine,  and 
the  fri\il  they  bear  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
Spain  or  Portugal. 

"  The  afpecl  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  pleaf- 
ing  :  the  v.hole  illand  is  a  great  rock  of  very  white 
freeftone  ;  and  the  foil  that  covers  this  rock  is,  in 
inoft  places,  not  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  deep  ;  yet, 
uhat  is  fingnlar,  we  found  their  crop  m  general  was 
exceedinyjly  abundant.  They  account  for  it  from  the 
copious  dews  that  fall  during  tlie  fpring  and  fum- 
mfr  months :  and  pretend  likewife  that  there  is  a 
moifture  in  the  rock  belo'v  the  foil,  tb.at  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  com  and  cotton,  keepmg  its  roots 
perpetually  moiil  and  cool  ;  without  which  fingular 
quality,  tV-ey  fay,  they  could  have  no  crop  at  all,  the 
heat  of  the  fan  beii-^g  fo  e.xceedingly  violent. — The 
whole  ifland  produces  corn  only  futficieut  to  fupply 
its  inhabitants  for  five  months  or  little  more  ;  but  the 
crop  they  mcft  depend  upon  is  the  cotton.  They  begin 
to Tow  it  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continue  till 
the  middle  of  June  ;  and  the  time  of  reaping  is  in  the 
month  of  October  and  beginning  of  November. 

"  They  pretend  that  the  cotton  produced  from  this 
plant,  which  is  fown  and  reaped  in  four  months,  is  of 
a  much  fuperior  quality  to  that  of  the  cotton-tree, 
I  compared  them  ;  but  I  cannot  fay  I  found  it  fo  : 
this  is  indeed  the  fineft  ;  but  that  of  rhe  cotton-tree  is 
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by  muck  the  f.iongeil  texture.     The  plant   rifes  to  the     Ttlahi 

height  of  a   foot  and   a   half;  and  is  covered  with   a r~ 

number  of  nuts  or  pods  full  of  cotton  :  Thefe,  when 
ripe,  they  are  at  great  pains  to  cut  oiF  every  morning 
before  funrife  ;  for  the  heat  of  the  fun  immediately 
turns  the  cotton  yellow  :  which  indeed  we  faw  from 
thofe  pods  they  fave  for  feed. 

"  They  manufaclure  their  cotton  into  a  great  va- 
riety of  liiifFs.  Their  ftockingfi  are  exceedingly  fine. 
Some  of  them,  they  aflured  us,  had  been  fold  for  ten 
fequins  a  pair.  Their  coverlets  and  blankets  are 
efteemed  all  over  Europe.  Of  thefe  the  principal  ma- 
nufattu'.es  are  eftablilhed  in  the  little  illand  cf  Gozzo, 
where  the  people  are  faid  to  be  more  induftrious  than 
thofe  of  Malta,  as  they  are  move  excluded  from  the 
v.orld,  and  have  fewer  inducements  to  idlenefs.  Here 
the  lugar  cane  is  ftill  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  though 
not  in  any  coiifiderable  quantity. 

"  Tlie  Maltefe  oranges  certainly  deferve  the  cha- 
radler  they  have  of  being  the  fineft  in  the  world.  The 
feafon  continues  for  upwards  of  feven  months,  from 
November  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  during  which  time 
thofe  beautiful  trees  are  always  covered  with  abun- 
dance of  delicious  fruit.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  red 
kind,  much  fuperior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  others, 
which  are  rather  too  lufcious.  They  are  produced,  I 
am  told,  from  the  common  orange  bud,  ingrafted  on 
the  pomegranate  flock.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  is  as 
red  as  blood,  and  of  a  fine  flavour.  The  greateft 
part  of  their  crop  is  fent  in  prefents  to  the  difFerent 
courts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  relations  of  the  che- 
valiers. 

"  The  induftry  of  the  Maltefe  in  cultivating  their 
little  illand  is  inconceivable.  There  is  not  an  inch 
of  ground  loft  in  any  part  of  it  ;  and  where  there  was 
not  foil  enough,  they  have  brought  over  iliips  and 
boats  loaded  with  it  from  Sicily,  where  there  is  plen- 
ty, and  to  fpare.  The  whole  illand  is  full  of  enclofures 
of  freeftone,  which  give  the  country  a  very  uncouth 
and  barren  afpecl ;  and  in  fummer  refletl  fuch  a  light 
and  heat,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difigreeable  and  offeii- 
five  to  the  eyes.  The  inclofures  are  very  fmall  and  ir- 
regular, according  to  the  inclination  of  the  grodid. 
This,  t!)ey  fay,  they  are  obliged  to  obferve,  notuith- 
ftanding  the  deformity  it  occafions  ;  otherwife  the 
floods,  to  which  they  are  fubjecl,  would  foan  carry  off 
their  ibil. 

"  The  ifland  is  covered  over  with  country  houfes 
and  villages,  befides  feven  cities,  for  fo  they  terra 
them  ;  but  there  are  only  two,  the  Valc^a,  and  Citta 
Vecchia,  that  by  any  means  deferve  that  appellation. 
Every  little  village  has  a  noble  church,  elegartly  finiih- 
ed,  and  adorned  with  ftatues  of  marble,  ric\  tapeflry, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  filver  plate. 

"  The  city  of  Valetta  has  certainly  tie  happieft 
fitustion  that  can  be  imagined.  It  ftands  rpon  a  pe- 
ninfula  between  two  of  the  fineft  ports  in  the  world, 
which  are  defended  by  almoft  impregnalle  fortifica- 
tions. That  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city  is  the 
largeft.  It  runs  about  two  miles  into  the  leart  of  the 
illand  ;  and  is  fo  very  deep,  and  furrounied  by  fuch 
high  grounds  and  fortifications,  that  thty  allured  us 
the  largeft  ftilps  of  war  might  ride  here  .n  the  molt 
ftormy  weather,  almoft  without  a  cable. 

"This  beautiful  bafon  is  divided  into  five  diftinft 
harbours. 
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harbours,  all  equally  fafe,  and  cacVi  capable  of  con- 
■'  taining  an  immenfe  number  of  fhipping.  The  mouth 
of  the  harbour  is  fcarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  commanded  on  each  fide  by  batteries  that 
would  tear  the  ftrongell  Ihip  to  pieces  before  flie  couUl 
enter.  Befides  this,  it  is  fronted  by  a  quadruple  bat- 
tery, one  above  the  other,  the  largeft  of  which  is  a- 
Jteur  d^eati,  or  on  a  level  nith  the  water.  Thefe  are 
mounted  with  about  8o  of  their  heavieil  artillery  :  fo 
that  this  harbour,  I  think,  may  really  be  confidcred  as 
impregnable  ;  and  indeed  the  Turks  have  ever  found  it 
ib,  and  I  believe  ever  will. 

"  The  harbour  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  al- 
though they  on"y  ufe  it  for  filliing,  and  as  a  place  of 
quarantine,  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
be  corifidered  as  ineftimable.  It  is  likewife  defended 
by  very  ftreng  works  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bafon 
is  an  iiland  on  which  they  have  built  a  caftle  and  a 
lazaret. 

"  The  fortifications  of  Malta  are  indeed  a  moft 
ftupendous  work.  All  the  boafted  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Naples  are  a  tririe  to  the  inimcnfe  excavations 
that  have  been  made  in  this  little  iiland.  The  ditches, 
of  a  valt  iize,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Thefe 
extend  for  a  great  many  miles,  afid  raile  our  aftonilh- 
ment  to  t'link  that  fo  fmall  a  ftate  has  ever  been  able 
to  make  them. 

"  Or.e  fide  of  the  iiland  i*.  fo  completely  fortified 
by  nature,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  art.  The 
rock  is  of  a  great  height,  and  ajafolutely  perpendicu- 
lar from  the  fea  for  fcveral  miles.  It  is  very  Angu- 
lar, that  on  this  tide  there  are  llill  the  veftiges  of  fe- 
veral  ancient  roads,  with  the  tracks  of  carriages  worn 
deep  in  the  rocks.  Thefe  roads  are  now  terminated 
by  the  precipice,  with  the  fea  beneath  •,  and  flio'.v,  to 
a  demontlration,  that  this  iiland  has  formerly  been  of 
a  much  larger  fize  than  it  is  at  prefent  ■,  but  the  con- 
vulfion  that  occafioned  its  diminution  is  probably  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  hiftory  or  tradition.  It  has 
been  often  obferved,  notwithftanding  the  very  great 
dlfta:ice  of  Mount  Mxr.-n,  that  this  iiland  has  generally 
been  more  or  lefs  affected  by  its  eruptions;  and  they 
think  it  probable,  that  on  forae  of  thefe  occafions  a  great 
part  of  it  mav  have  been  fliaken  into  the  fea. 

"  One  half  of  Mount  ^tna  is  clearly  difcovered 
from  Malta.  They  reckon  the  dillance  near  200  Ita- 
lian miles.  And  the  people  of  Malta  affirm,  that,  in 
great  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  their  whole  ifland  is 
illuminated,  and  from  the  relleflion  in  the  water  there 
appears  a  great  trait  of  fire  all  the  way  from  Malta 
to  Sicily.  The  thundering  of  the  lEOuntain  is  like- 
wife  diilinftly  heard. 

"  We  made  an  expedition  through  the  ifland  in 
coaches  draivn  by  one  mule  each  ;  the  only  kind  of  ve- 
hicle the  iiland  affords.  The  catacomb',  not  far  from 
the  ancient  city  of  Melita,  are  a  great  v/ork  ;  they  are 
faid  to  extend  for  15  miles  under  ground.  Many  peo- 
ple, they  affurc  U5,  have  been  loft  in  them  by  advan- 
cing too  far  J  the  prodigious  number  of  branches  mak- 
ing it  next  to  impoffible  to  find  the  way  out  again. 
The  great  fource  of  water  that  fupplies  the  city  of  Va- 
letta  takes  its  rife  near  to  this  place  :  and  there  is  an 
aqueduft,  compofcd  of  fome  thoufand  arches,  that  con- 
veys it  froai  thence  to  the  city.     The  whole  of  this 
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immenfe  work  war  ^iihed  at  the  private  expcr.cc  of 
one  of  the  grand  maScrs.  '" 

"  Not  far  from  the  old  city  there  is  a  fmall  church 
dedicated  to  St  Paul;  and  juft  by  the  church  a  mi- 
raculous flatuE  of  the  faint,  with  a  viper  on  his  hand  j 
fuppofed  to  be  placed  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  houfe 
flood  in  which  he  was  received  after  his  (hipwreck  on 
the  iilr.nd,  and  where  he  lliook  the  viper  off  his  hand 
into  the  fire  without  being  hurt  by  it  :  at  which  time 
the  Maltefe  affure  us,  the  faint  cutfed  all  the  venomous 
animal?  of  the  iiland,  and  banilhed  them  for  ever.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  caufe  of  it  or  not,  the  fad  is  certain  that 
tbere  are  no  venomous  animals  in  Malta.  They  affured 
us,  that  vipers  had  been  brought  from  Sicily,  and  died 
almoft  immediately  on  their  arrival. 

"  Adjoining  to  the  church  is  the  celebrated  grotto 
in  which  the  faint  was  imprifoned.  It  is  looked  upon 
with  the  utnioft  reverence  and  veneration  -,  and  if  the 
ftories  they  tell  of  it  be  true,  it  is  well  entitled  to  it  all. 
It  is  exceedingly  damp,  and  produces  (I  believe  by  a 
kind  of  petrifaction  from  the'water)  a  whitiili  kind  of 
ftone,  which,  they  a'Jurc  us,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
is  a  foveieign  remedy  in  many  difeafes,  and  faves  the 
lives  of  thoufands  every  year.  There  is  not  a  houfe  in 
the  iiland  that  is  not  provided  with  it :  and  they  tell 
us  there  are  many  boxes  of  it  fent  annually,  not  only 
to  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  likewife  to  the  Lcvmt,  and  to 
the  Eail  Indies  ;  and  (what  is  confidered  as  a  daily 
(landing  miracle)  notwithftanding  this  perpetual  con- 
fumption,  it  has  never  been  exhaufted,  nor  even  fcnll- 
bly  diminilhed  ;  the  faint  always  taking  care  to  fupply 
them  with  a  frefti  quantity  the  day  following.  I  tailed 
forae  of  it,  and  believe  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  thing.  It 
taftes  like  exceeding  bad  magnefia,  and,  I  believe,  has 
pretty  much  the  fame  effects.  They  give  about  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  to  children  in  the  fmallpox  and  in  fe> 
vers.  It  produces  a  copious  fweat  about  an  hour  af- 
ter -,  and,  they  lay,  never  fails  to  be  of  fervice.  It  is 
likewife  efteemed  a  certain  remedy  againft  the  bite  of 
all  venomous  animals.  There  is  a  very  fine  llatue  of 
St  Paul,  in  the  middle  of  this  grotto,  to  which  they 
afcribe  great  power?. 

"  The  grand  mafter  of  the  knights  of  Malta  is  more 
abfolute,  and  poiTefiVs  more  power,  than  raoft  fovereign 
princes.  His  titles  are,  ferene  hig/weft  find  eminence  ; 
and  his  houfehold  attendance  and  Court  a:  e  all  very 
princely.  As  he  has  the  di'pofal  of  all  lucrative  of- 
fices, he  make<  of  his  councils  what  he  pleafcs ;  be- 
fides, in  all  the  councils  that  corapofe  the  juril'diction 
of  this  little  nation,  he  himfelf  prefides,  and  has  two 
votes.  He  has  the  difpof,^  of  2  I  commandcries,  and 
one  priorv,  every  five  years  ;  and  as  there  is  aKvays  a 
number  of  expectants,  he  is  very  much  courted.  He 
is  chofen  by  a  committee  of  2:  ;  which  committee  is 
nominated  by  the  feven  nations,  three- out  of  each  na- 
tion. The  eledtion  muft  be  over  within  three  days  of 
the  death  of  the  former  gravid  mnftcr ;  and,  during 
thefe  three  days,  there  is  fcarce  a  foul  that  ficeps  at 
Malta:  all  is  cabal  and  intrigue;  and  moft  of  the 
knights  are  malked,  to  prevent  their  -particular  at- 
tachments and  connexions  frosi  being  known  :  the  mo- 
ment the  eleftion  is  over,  every  thing  returns  to  its 
former  channel. 

"  The  laiid  force  of  Malta  is  equal  to  ti;e   number 
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of  men  in  the  iflaiid  (it  to  bear  arms.  They  have  about 
500  regulars  belonjiing  to  the  (hips  of  war;  and  150 
compole  the  guard  of  the  prijice.  The  two  iflands  of 
Malta  and  Gozzo  contain  about  150,000  inhabitants. 
The  men  are  exceeding  robull  and  hardy.  I  have  feen 
them  row  ior  10  or  12  hours  without  intermlffion,  and 
without  even  appeajing  to  be  fatigued.  I'heir  lea  force 
confirts  of  4  galleys,  3  galliots,  4  Ihips  of  60  guns,  and 
a  frigate  of  36,  beCdes  a  number  of  the  quick-failina; 
little  veiTels  called  fcampavias  (literally  ninaxvays'). 
Their  ftilps,  galleys,  and  fortifications,  are  not  only 
well  (upplied  with  excellent  artillery,  but  they  have 
likewifc  invented  a  kind  of  ordnance  of  their  own,  un- 
known  to  all  Vie  world  bcfides.  For  we  found,  to  our 
no  fmall  amazement,  that  the  rocks  were  not  only  cut 
into  fortifications,  but  likcwife  into  artillery,  to  defend 
thefe  fortifications,  being  hollowed  out,  in  many  placa*, 
into  the  form  of  iramenfe  mortars.  The  charge  is  laid 
to  be  about  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  over  which  they 
place  a  large  piece  of  wood,  made  exadly  to  fit  the 
mouth  of  the  chamber.  On  this  tliey  heap  a  great 
quantity  of  cannon-balls,  fliells,  or  other  deadly  ma- 
terials ;  and  when  an  enemy's  (hip  approaches  the 
harbour,  they  fire  the  whole  into  the  air  :  and  they 
"pretend  it  produces  a  very  great  eflFeft  ;  making  a 
(liower  for  200  or  300  yards  round,  that  would  fink  any 
veffel. 

"  Notwithftanding  the  fuppofed  bigotry  of  the 
Maltefe,  the  fpirit  of  toleration  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a 
mofque  has  been  lately  built  for  their  fworn  enemies 
the  Turks.  Here  the  poor  (laves  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  religion  in  peace.  It  happened  lately  that  fome 
idle  boys  difturbed  them  during  their  fervice  ;  they 
were  immediately  fent  to  prifon,  and  feverely  punilhed. 
The  police  indeed  is  much  better  regulated  than  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  alTafrinations  and  rob- 
beries ate  very  uncommon  ;  the  lalt  of  which  crimes 
the  grand  mailer  punilhes  with  the  utmoll  feverity. 
He  is  laid  to  be  much  more  relaxed  with  regard  to  the 
Crft. 

"  Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  duelling  is  permitted  by  law.  As  their  whole 
eftablilhment  is  originally  founded  on  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic principles  of  chivalry,  they  have  ever  found  it 
too  inconCftent  with  thofe  principles  to  abolilh  duel- 
ling ;  but  they  h.ive  laid  it  under  fuch  rertriftions  as 
greatly  to  leffen  its  danger.  Thefe  are  curious  enough. 
The  duellifts  are  obliged  to  decide  their  quarrel  in  one 
particular  flreet  of  the  city  ;  and  if  they  prelume  to 
fight  anywhere  elfe,  they  are  liable  to  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  But,  what  is  n.K  lefs  Angular,  but  mutfh 
more  in  their  favour,  they  are  obliged,  under  the  moll 
fevere  penalties,  to  put  up  their  fwnrds  when  ordered 
to  do  to  by  a  ivoman,  a  pnefl,  or  a  knight.  Under  thefe 
limitations,  in  the  midfl  of  a  great  city,  one  would 
imagine  it  almoft  impolTible  that  a  duel  could  ever  end 
in  blood  ;  however,  this  is  not  the  cafe  :  a  crofs  is  al- 
ways painted  oppofite  to  the  fpot  where  a  knight  has  been 
killed,  in  commemoration  of  his  fall.  We  counted  about 
20  of  thefe  croffes. 

"  About  thrte  months  ago  (Mr  Brydone's  letter  is 
dated  June  7.  1770),  two  knights  had  a  difpute  at  a 
billiard  table.     One  of  them,  after  giving  a  great  deal 
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fimilar  inflance),  after  fo  great  a  provocation  he  ab- 
folutely  refufed  to  fight  his  antagonift.     The  challenge 


e  language,  ai 


dded   a  Llo 


but,   to   tlie   aflo- 


nifhrnent  of  all  Malta  (in  whofe  annals  there   is  not 


was  repeated,  and  he  had  lime  to  refiefl  on  the  conle- 
quences ;  but  dill  he  refufed  to  enter  the  lifts.  He  was 
condemned  to  make  the  amende  honorable  in  the  great 
church  of  St  Jehn  for  45  days  fuccelTively  ;  then  to  be 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  without  light,  for  five  years ; 
after  which,  he  is  to  remain  a  prifoner  in  the  caftle  for 
life.  The  unfortunate  young  man  who  received  this 
blow  is  likewife  in  ditgrace,  as  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  wiping  it  out  in  the  blood  of  his  adver- 
fary. 

"  The  horfe-races  of  Malta  are  of  a  very  uncommon 
kind.  They  are  performed  without  either  faddle, 
bridle,  whip,  or  fpur  j  and  yet  the  horfes  are  laid  to 
run  full  fpeed,  and  to  afford  a  great  deal  of  divertion. 
They  are  accullomed  to  the  ground  for  fome  weeks 
before  ;  and  although  it  is  entirely  over  rock  and  pave- 
ment, there  are  very  feldom  any  accidents.  They  have 
races  of  afles  and  mules  performed  in  the  fame  manner 
four  times  every  year.  The  rider  is  only  furniflied  with 
a  machine  like  a  (hoemaker's  awl,  to  prick  on  his  courfer 
if  he  is  lazy. 

"  As  Malta  is  an  epitome  of  all  Europe,  and  an 
alTemblage  of  the  younger  brothers,  who  are  common- 
ly the  beft,  of  its  firll  families,  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  beft  academies  for  politenefs  in  this  part  of  the 
globe  ;  befides,  where  every  one  is  entitled  by  kw  as 
well  as  cuftom  to  demand  fatisfaftion  for  the  lead 
breach  of  it,  people  are  under  a  neceflity  of  being  v^ry 
exaft  and  circumfpedl,  both  with  regard  to  their  worcTs 
and  aflions." 

Malta  was  taken  by  the  French  army  under  General 
Bonaparte,  deftined  to  invade  Egypt,  in  the  year 
1  799,  but  loon  after  retaken  by  the  Britilh,  and  agreed 
to  be  given  up  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem, 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  The  Britilh  troops 
did  not  evacuate  the  illand  even  after  this  treaty,  as 
the  government  infifted  on  retaining  it  for  10  years, 
which  propofal  was  rejected  by  France,  and  formed 
one  caufe  of  the  recommencement  of  hollilities  in  June 

Knights  nf  Malta,  otherwife  called  Hoffiilalers  of 
St  John  of  Jeriifiilem,  a  religious  military  order,  whofe 
refidence  is  in  the  illand  of  Malta,  fituated  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
Knights  of  Malta,  fo  famous  for  defending  Chriften- 
dom,  had  their  rife  as  follows  : 

Some  time  before  the  journey  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon into  the  Holy  Land,  (bme  Neapolitan  merchants, 
who  traded  in  the  Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph 
of  Egypt  to  build  a  houfe  for  thole  of  their  nation 
who  came  thither  on  pilgrimage,  upon  paying  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Afterwards  they  built  two  churches,  and 
received  the  pilgrims  with  great  zeal  and  charity.  This 
example  being  followed  by  others,  they  founded  a 
church  in  honour  of  St  John,  and  an  hofpital  for  the 
fick  ;  whence  they  took  the  name  oF  Hopitn/er.;.  A 
little  after  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  had  taken  Jerufalent, 
in  1C99,  they  began  to  be  diitinguifhed  by  black  ha- 
bits and  a  crofs  with  eight  points  ;  and,  befides  the  or- 
dinary vows,  they  made  another,  which  was  to  defend 
the  pilgrims  againft  the  infults  of  the  infidels.  This 
foundation  was  completed  in  I  104,  in  the  reign  of 
Baldwin  ;    and  fo    tliei:  order    became  military,    into 

which 
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wKIcK  many  peribns  of  quality  entered,  and  changed     nority 
-   the  name  ot  h;ff>ilalers  into  that  of  hii^hls. 

When  Jerufalem  was  taken,  and  the  Chriftians  loft 
thc-ir  power  in  the-  Eall,  the  knights  retired  to  Acre 
or  Ptoleraais,  which  they  defended  valiantly  in  i  290. 
T'.tn  they  followed  the  king  of  Cyprus,  who  gave 
them  Limilibn  in  his  dominions,  where  they  ftaid  till 
1310.  That  fame  year  they  took  Rhodes,  under  tlie 
grand  mailer  Foiilques  de  ViJlaret,  a  Frenchman  j  and 
next  year  dtfeuded  it  againlt  an  army  of  Saracens  : 
fince  %vhich  the  grand  mniltrs  have  ufed  thefe  four  let- 
ters, F.  E.  R.  T.  i.  e.  Fcrti'.udo  ejus  Rhodum  tcnuit ; 
and  the  order  was  from  thence  called  knights  of 
Rhodt's. 

In  1522,  Solyman  having  taken  Rhodes,  the  knights 
retired  into  Candia,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  In  1530, 
Charles  V.  gave  them  the  ifiand  of  Malta,  to  cover  his 
kingdom  of  Sicily  from  the  Turks.  In  1566,  Soly- 
man befieged  Malta;  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by 
the  grand  mailer  John  de  Valette  Parifot,  and  the 
Turks  obliged  to  quit  the  illand  with  great  lofs. 

The  knights  confified  of  eight  different  languages 
or  nations,  of  which  the  Englilh  were  formerly  the 
fixth  ;  but  at  prefcnt  they  are  but  feven,  the  Engliili 
having  v.ithdrawn  therafelves.  Tlie  firft  is  that  of  Pro- 
vence, uhofe  chief  is  grand  commendator  of  religion  ; 
the  fecond,  of  Auvergne,  whofe  chief  is  raarefchal  of 
the  order  ;  the  third,  ot  France,  whofe  chief  is  grand 
hofpitalcr  ;  the  fourth  of  Italy,  and  their  chief,  ad- 
miral ;  the  fifth  of  Arragon,  and  their  chief,  grand 
confervator  ;  the  iixth  of  Germany,  and  their  chief, 
grand  bailift'  of  the  order  ;  the  ieventh  of  Caftile,  and 
their  chief,  grand  chancellor.  The  chief  of  the  Eng- 
liih  was  grand  commander  of  the  cavalry. 

None  are  admitted  into  this  order  but  fuch  as  are  of 
noble  birth  both  by  father  and  mother's  fide  for  four 
generations,  excepting  the  natural  fons  of  kings  and 
princes.  The  knights  are  of  two  forts  :  thofe  who  have 
a  right  to  be  candidates  for  the  dignity  of  grand  ma- 
iler, called  grand  crqffes ;  and  thofe  who  are  only 
kn:ghts-a[fiflan'.s,  who  are  taken  from  good  families. 
They  never  marry  ;  yet  have  continued  from  IC90  to 
the  prefent  time. 

The  order  confifts  of  three  eftates  ;  the  knights, 
chaplains,  and  fervants  at  arms.  There  are  alfo  priells 
who  officiate  in  the  churches  •,  friar-fervants,  who  affill 
at  the  offices  ;  and  donnes  or  dcmi-croffes  ;  but  thefe 
are  not  reckoned  as  conftituent  parts  of  the  iody.  This 
divifion  was  made  in  1 130,  by  the  grand  mailer  Rai- 
mond  du  Puy. 

The  government  of  the  order  is  mixed,  being  partly 
monarchical,  and  partly  arillocratical.  The  grand 
mailer  is  lovereign,  coins  money,  pardons  criminals, 
and  gives  the  places  of  grand  priors,  bailiffs,  knights, 
&c.  The  ordinary  council  is  compofed  of  the  grand 
mailer  and  the  grand  crofies.  Every  language  has 
fevcral  grand  priories,  and  every  priory  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cot'imanderies. 

The  knights  are  received  into  this  order,  either  by 
undergoing  the  trials  prelcribed  by  the  llatutes,  or  by 
difpenfations.  The  diipenfations  are  obtained  either  by 
tiie  pope's  brief,  or  by  a  general  chapter  of  the  order, 
and  are  granted  in  cafe  of  fome  defefi  as  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  their  pedigree,  efpecially  on  the  mother's  fide. 
The  knights  are  received,  either  as  of  age,  under  mi- 
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pages  to  the  grand  mailer.  They  mufl  be 
6  years  old  complete  before  they  are  received  :  they 
enter  into  the  noviciate  at  17,  and  are  profelTed  at  iS.  , 
Tliey  fomttimes  admit  infants  of  one  year  old  ;  but 
the  expeiK.e  is  ahout  4COO  livres.  The  grand  mailer 
has  16  r^gfs  -ho  ferve  him,  from  i  2  to  16  vcur-i  of 
age.  The  knights  wear  on  the  left  fide  of  their  cioak 
or  waiftcoat  a  crofs  of  white  waxed  cloth,  with  eight 
points,  which  is  their  true  badge  ;  that  of  gold  Deing 
oniy  for  ornament.  Wlien  they  go  to  war  againit  the 
Turks,  they  wear  a  red  caflbck,  with  a  great  wnitc 
crofs  before  and  behind,  without  points,  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  religion.  The  ordinary  habit  of  the  grand 
mailer  is  a  (brt  of  caflbck  of  tabby-cloth,  tied  about 
with  a  girdle,  at  which  hangs  a  great  purfe,  to  denote 
the  charitable  inllitution  of  the  order.  Over  this  he 
wears  a  velvet  gown  ;  and  on  the  left  fide  a  white 
crol's  with  eight  points.  Kis  yearly  revenue  is  I0,0C0 
ducats.  He  acknowledges  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
both  the  Sicilies,  as  his  proteclors ;  and  is  obliged  by 
his  agreement  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  lupprel's 
pirates. 

The  knights  of  Malta  wert  deprived  of  their  privi- 
leges and  had  their  ellates  fequeltered  by  order  of 
Maximilian  Jofeph,  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  but  after  Paul 
emperor  of  Ruffia  took  thera  under  his  "  protedion, 
they  were  all  rellortd.  A  treaty  to  this  efled  wa^- 
figned  on  the  29th  of  July  1799,  by  Baron  Flaxman, 
grand-crofs  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem. 

MALTON,  a  town  of  the  north  riding  of  York- 
fliire  in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Derwent,  over 
which  there  is  a  good  Hone  bridge.  It  is  compofed  of 
two  towns,  the  New  and  the  Old  ;  and  is  well  inhabited, 
accommodated  uith  good  inns,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.     W.  Long.  o.  40.   N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

MALVA,  the  MALLOW,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  monodelphia  clais  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Column  if erar.  Sec 
Botany  Index. 

MALVERN,  Great  and  Little,  (ivith  the 
Chafe  and  tlie  Hills)  ;  two  touns  of  Worccfteiffiire, 
in  which  ivere  formerly  two  abbeys,  about  three  miles 
afunder.  Since  the  diilblution  nothing  remains  ot  the 
abbey  of  Great  Malvern  but  the  gateway  of  the  abbey 
and  church,  now  parochial.  Part  of  it  was  a  reli- 
gious cell  for  hermits  before  the  Conqueft  ;  and  the 
greatefl  part,  with  the  tower,  built  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Its  outward  appearance  is 
very  ilriking.  It  is  171  feet  in  length,  63  in  breadth, 
and  63  in  height.  In  it  are  ten  Halls  ;  and  it  is  !up- 
poled  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  year  1 171.  The  nave 
only  remains  in  part,  the  fide  allies  being  in  ruins. 
The  windows  hav«  been  besullfully  enriched  with 
painted  glafs,  and  in  it  are  remains  of  lome  very  an- 
cient monuments.  Little  Malvern  Hands  in  a  cavity 
of  the  hills,  which  are  great  lofty  mountains,  riling 
like  Hairs,  sne  higher  than  another,  for  about  fevcn 
miles,  and  divide  this  county  from  Herefordlhire. 
There  is  a  ditch  here  very  mucn  admired.  On  the 
bills  are  two  medicinal  fprings,  called  holy  wells,  one 
good  for  the  eyes,  and  the  other  for  cancers.  Hen- 
ry VII.  his  queen,  and  his  two  fons,  Prince  Arthur 
and  Prince  Henry,  were  (o  delighted  with  this  place, 
that  they  beautified  the  church  and  windowsj  part  of 
which  remain,  though  mutilated.  In  the  lofty  fouth 
^Mndows 
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windows  of  the  cliurch  are  the  hillorical  palTages  of 
the  Old  Tellament  ;  and  in  the  noith  windows  the 
piciiucs  of  the  holy  family,  the  nativity  and  circuni,- 
cilion  of  our  Saviour,  the  adoration  of  the  fliepherds 
and  the  kings,  his  prcfentation  in  the  tempL",  his  bap- 
tifm,  faftinij,  and  temptation,  his  miracles,  his  lall 
fupper  with  his  difciples,  his  prayer  in  the  garden, 
his  pafT.on,  death,  and  burial,  his  defcent  into  hell, 
his  rcfurredion  and  afcenfion,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  pafTion  is 
painted  differently  in  the  eafl  window  of  the  choir,  at 
tlie  expence  of  Henry  VII.  whofe  figure  is  theiefore 
often  rcprelcntcd,  as  is  that  of  his  queen.  In  the 
-weft  window  is  a  noble  piece  of  the  day  of  judgement, 
not  inferior  to  the  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo.  A/a/- 
vcrn  Chafe  conlmtxs  7  1 1  5  acres  in  Worcefterlaire  (be- 
fides  241  acres  called  the  Prior's  Land),  619  in  Here- 
fordlhire,  and  103  in  Gloucellerlhire.  Mahern  Hills 
run  from  north  to  fouth,  the  higheft  point  1313  feet 
above  the  iurface  of  the  Severn  at  Hanley,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  of  limeftone  and  quartz.  On  the  fummit 
of  thefe  hills  is  a  camp  with  a  triple  ditch,  imagined 
to  be  Roman,  and  is  luaated  on  the  Herefordihlre 
-fide  of  the  hills. 

MALUS.     See  Pyrus,  Botany  Indey.. 

MAMALUKES,.the  name  of  a  dynally  that  reign- 
ed in  Egypt.     See  Egypt. 

MAMBRUN,  PtTER,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
French  Jeiuit,    born  in  the   diocefe  of   Clermont,   in 


the  year  1581.     He  was  one  of  the  mod  perfeft  imI-Maraertii 
tators  of  Virgil  in    Latin  poetry,  and    his  poems  are  of  Maiuma 
the  fame  fpecies  :  Thus  he  wrote  Eclogues,  Georgtcs,  or         *""" 
four  books  on  the   culture  of  the  foul  and   the  under- 
ftanding  •,  together  with  a  heroic  poem,  entitled   Con- 
Jlantine,  or  Idolatry  overthroivn.     He  Ihowed  alfo  great 
critical  abilities  in  a  Latin  Peripaletical  Di(Jirtatwn  on 
Epic  Poetry.      He  died  in  1661. 

MAIVIERTINI,  a  mercenary  band  of  foldiers 
which  paffed  from  Campania  into  Sicily  at  the  requeft 
of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  in  the  fervice  of 
Agathocles,  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
the  eleftion  of  magiftrates  at  Syracufe,  and  had  re- 
courfe  to  arms  to  fupport  their  unlawful  demands. 
The  fedition  was  appeafed  by  the  authority  of  fome 
leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  ordered  to 
leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the  coaft  they  were 
received  with  great  kindnels  by  the  people  of  Meffana, 
and  foon  leturned  perfidy  for  holpitality.  They  con- 
fpired  againft  the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the  males 
in  the  city,  married  their  ivives  and  daughters,  and 
rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  the  place.  After  this 
violence  they  alTumed  the  name  of  Mamertini,  and 
called  their  city  Mamertum,  or  Mamertium,  from  a 
provincial  word  which  in  their  language  fignified  mar- 
tial or  warlike.  The  Mamertines  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  Hiero,  and  totally  difabled  to  repair  their 
ruined  affairs. 

MAMMiE,  in  Anatomy.     See  there,  N"  227. 


MAMMALIA, 


aor)-. 
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definition.  '  I  "HE  firft  clafs  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  fyftem 
-'-  of  Linnaeus,  containing  thole  animals  which  have 
brcajls  ov  f>aps,  (viamma)  at  which  they  fuckle  their 
young.  Ill  this  clafs  are  included,  not  only  what  are 
called  th.e  viviparors  qiiaili  tipeds,  but  the  Bat  tribe, 
and  feveral  marine  animals,  as  Seals  and  Whales. 
In  the  preftnt  article,  we  are  to  give  an  account  of  all 
but  the  whales,  or  Cetacka,  which  have  been  already 
fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Cltology. 

INTRODUCTION. 

z 
Utility  of         TRe  relations  that  fubfift  between   man  and  many  of 
*'"^' P^J'i^"/  the  animals  arranged  in  this  claf-.,  either  from  their  uti- 
lity as  domeftic  fervants,  or  from  the  warfare  that  they 
carry  on  againlt  him,  his   property  or   his   dependants, 
render  the  lludy  of  this  part  of  natural  hiftory  peculiar- 
ly important  ;  while   the  extraordinary    actions  and  fa- 
culties of  fome  of  thefe  animals  mull  make  the  hiftory 
of  them  highly  intercfting  to  every  one  who  exanjines 
nature  with  a  curious  or  difcerning  eye. 
Ourknov.--       Quadrupeds  have,  accordingly,  engaged  the  particu- 
^dgcofit    lar   attention  of   naturalifts    in    every   country   and  in 
every  age,  and  as  cur  acnuainlance  with   ihem   is   lefs 
difficult  than  with  moft  other  claffes  of  animated  nature, 
it  is  not  (iirpriflng  that  their  form,  habits,  and  manners 
are  moft  familiar  to  us.     Still,  indeed,  much  remains 
in  doubt  refpecting  fome  of  the  foreign  and  rarer  quadru- 
peds, and  of  fome  we  know  liltle  more  than  the  name. 
Even   with  regard   to  thofe   vvhicji   liave  been  Icngeft 
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known  and  defcribed,  as  the  lion,  the  ehphant,  the 
pcrcupine,  &c.  the  obfervations  of  modern  naturalills 
and  'lavellers  have  correfted  feveral  erroneous  notions 
that  had  been  generally  received  as  certain.  Long  as 
this  part  of  natural  hiftory  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  mankind,  there  yet  probably  remain  many  glean- 
ings to  repay  the  induftry  of  future  inquirers.  It  is 
probable  that  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa,  Ame- 
rica, and  New  Holland,  may  contain  many  quadrupeds 
either  entirely  unknown  to  us  at  preleut,  or  known  on- 
ly by  the  foflil  remains  that  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  There  can,  we  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  unicorn  exifts  in  Africa  not  far 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  perhaps,  at  fome 
dirtant  period  it  may  be  as  well  known  as  the  elephant 
or  the  hippopotamus  is  at  prefent  *.  *  See  B^ir 

To  attempt  any  thing  like  a  critical  examination  oira'a/s  Tra 
even  the  moft  celebrated  writers  on  the  natural  hiftory  J''','". 
of  the  mammalia  would  far  exceed  the  limits  which  we  Jf,i/J" 
are  obliged  to  prefcribe  to  this  article.     We  ftiall  how- 
ever, briefly  notice   fome   of  the   more   important  and 
more  interefting  works,  to  which  our  readers  may  refer 
for  information  which  the  nature  of  this  work  precludes 
us  from  affording  them.  ^ 

Among  the  ancients,  the  moft  celebrated  writers  on  Writers ni 
natural  hiftory  in  general,  and  on  quadrupeds  in  parti- '•"a""'^''' 
cular,  are  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  and  of  thefe  the  former 
has  been  much  more  circumftantial,  and  probably  much 
lefs  credulous  than  the  latter.  Ariftotli;  wrote  more 
from  obfervation,  and  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge 


knowledge  of  animals  t!iat  were  afforded  him  by  the 
liberality  of  his  pupil  give  him  a  greater  claim  to  our 
attention  and  alTent,  than  is  perhaps  due  to  Pliny,  who 
drew  his  accounts  almoll  entirely  from  preceding  wri- 
ters. Pliny,  however,  is  a  more  graceful,  more  ani- 
mated, and  confequently  a  more  pleafing  writer,  and 
everywhere  difplays  great  marks  of  talle  and  erudi- 
tion. 

Between  the  fubverfion  of  literature  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  there  is  fcarcely  a  writer  on 
quadrupeds  that  deferves  particular  mention.  Even 
during  the  17th  century,  the  labourers  in  this  depart- 
ment were  few  ;  and  the  names  of  Gcfner,  Aldrovan- 
dus,  and  Johnfton,  alone  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
commemoration  in  Linnwus's  introduilion  to  the  mam- 
malia, and  of  thefe  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
■writings  on  quadrupeds  attributed  to  Aldrovandus  are 
genuine. 

The  1 8th  century  produced  a  great  many  valuable 
works,  both  fyllematic  and  defcriplive,  on  this  part  of 
natural  hiftory.  As  fyllematic  writers,  Ray  and  Pen- 
nant, and  on  the  continent,  Klein,  Stort,  Brilfon, 
Linne,  Daubenton,  and  Cuvier,  are  the  moll  cele- 
brated, and  we  fliall  prefently  notice  fome  of  thefe 
more  at  large.  As  a  defcriptive  writer.  Pennant  is  al- 
fo  confpicuous ;  and  the  hlllories  of  quadrupeds  contain- 
ed in  his  "  Britilh  Zoology"  and  "  Arclic  Zoology",  are 
at  once  accurate  and  intercfting,  amufing  and  inllruc- 
tive.  But  of  all  thole  naturaliils  who  have  profeiled 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  hillory  of  quadrupeds, 
none  have  acquired  fuch  celebrity  as  the  Count  de 
ButTon,  whofe  work  is  in  every  one's  hands,  and  has 
been  tranilsted  into  moll  of  the  modern  languages. 
For  animated  and  lively  defcriptions,  and  acute  and 
i)rilliant  remarks,  Buffon  is  perhaps  unrivalled  :  me- 
thod he  feems  to  have  defpifed  5  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  his  judgement  is  not  always  equal  to  his  talle, 
and  that  his  accuracy  is  fometimes  lefs  confpicuous 
than  his  genius  and  fancy.  There  are  alfo  a  certain 
freedom  of  expreflion,  and  luxurioufnefs  of  defcription, 
in  treating  of  certain  fubjecls,  which  render  BufFon's 
work  lefs  proper  for  young  people  than  for  thofe  who 
are  more  advanced  both  in  years  and  in  the  (ludy  of 
nature.  Dr  Goldfmith's  "  Hillory  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature"  is  chiefly  an  abridgement  of  Buf- 
ion. 
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Mr  Bewick's   "  Generd   Hillory   of  Quadrupeds",   ClajTifica- 


with  wooden   cuts,  deferves  much    praifc.      In   his  d.     _^ 
fcriptions,  he  has   feltiled  with   mucli    (kill   and   talle,         ^~~ 
and   has   added   many  original   and  judicious  obferva- Bewick, 
tions,  efpecially  rcf|ieding  the  domeflic  and  indigenous 
animals  of  this  country.     His  figures  are  in  general  ex- 
cellent,   and  his   vignettes   botii   ufeful  and  entertain- 
ing, le 

Among  the  lateft  fyllematic  works  written  on  this^'"'^''- 
fubjetfl  is  the  elegant  and  fplendiJ  "  General  Zoology" 
of  Dr  Shaw.  As  a  muleum  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  form  and  e.\ternal  llruclure  of  animals,  this 
work  has  been  furpafled  by  none,  and  equalled  by  very 
few.  Defcription  of  the  habits  or  manners  of  the  ani- 
mals feems  to  have  been  a  fccondary  objei^  witii  Dr 
Shaw,  as  of  this  his  woik  contains  very  little.  It  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  afyjlemalic  arrangement  and  general 
mufeum.  1 1 

We  have  fecn  few  works  more  entertaining  than '''"g'^^'* 
Mr  Bingley's  "  Animal  Biography" .  It  is  profeffedly 
a  compilation,  but  the  extracls  are  well  chofen,  and  in 
general  highly  intereiling.  We  cannot  fay,  however, 
that  they  are  always  happily  amanged.  As  Mr  Bing- 
ley  uniformly  quotes  his  authorities,  and  has  given  a  liit 
of  many  valuable  works  from  which  he  has  drawn 
his  information,  his  work  is  very  ulcful,  and  form* 
an  admirable  companion  to  Dr  Shaw's  Zoology. 

In  the  follovring  account  of  the  mammalia,  we  (li:i'l 
endeavour  to  combine  amufemcnt  with  utility  ;  but,  as 
our  limits  are  exceedingly  contined,  we  can  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  very  few  fpecies.  We  ihall  there- 
lore  lelefl  the  moll  intereiling  individuals,  referring 
here  generally  to  Buffon,  Pennant,  Bewick,  Shaw,  and 
Bingley  for  the  rcll. 

With  refpeiSl  to  the  general  diwfions  of  quadrupeds 
and  the  terms  employed  in  defcribing  them,  we  need 
fay  nothing  here  ;  the  former  will  be  feen  from  the  fe- 
veral  claffifications  to  be  immediately  mentioned,  and 
the  latter  are  explained  under  their  proper  heads  in  the 
general  alphabet  of  this  di£lion?.ry.  Refpecling  the 
general  anatomical  ftruclure  of  the  mammalia,  we 
could  add  little  to  what  has  been  already  given  u:ider 
Comparative  Anatomy.  When  there  occurs  any  Krik- 
ing  peculiarity  of  conformation  in  particular  individu- 
als, it  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 


PART  I.    CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MAMMALIA. 


Q^U  ADR  UPEDS  have  been  very  ditFerently  claffificd 
by  different  natur.ilills.  Our  limits  will  permit  us  only 
to  give  a  brief  (ketch  of  fome  of  the  more  important 
arrangements,  and  we  fliall  felecl  thofe  of  Linnseus, 
Pennant  and  Cuvier, 

Linnarus  divides  the  mammalia  into  feven  orders, 
the  dillinflivo  charafters  of  which  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  number,  fituation,  and  flruflure  of  the 
teeth. 

Ordkr  I.  PRIMATES. 

This  order  is  intended  to  contain  man  and  thefe  ani- 
VOL.  XII.    Part  II. 


mals  which  are  mod  nearly  allied  to  him  in  their  ftrut- 
ture.  They  have  ufually  four  cutting  tcelh  in  the 
fore  part  of  each  jaw,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  thefe  are 
parallel  ;  and  they  have  one  canine  tooth  on  each  fide 
of  thefe  in  each  jaw.  Th^  have  alfo'  two  breads  or 
teats,  from  which  this  clafs  derives  its  name.  The  two 
fore  feet  in  many  of  the  inlividuals  refemblt  the  hands 
of  the  human  fpecies,  and  are  employed  for  the  fame 
purpofcs,  having  fmgcrs  furnillied  for  the  moll  part 
with  OTal  tlatteued  nails.  They  chiefly  live  on  vege- 
table food.  Under  this  order  Linnaius  rav.ks  four  ge- 
nera, viz.  man,  the  apt  tribe,  the  lemur  tribe,  and  the 
bat«. 

1  L  Ordkr 
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Order  II.  BRUTA. 


Thcfe  have  no  front  teeth  in  either  jaw  ;  their  feet 
are  armed  with  ihong  blunt  nails  like  hoofs  ;  they  are 
geneially  of  a  cluQify  form,  and  flow  in  their  move- 
ments ;  they  feed  chiefly  on  vegetables.  This  order 
contains  nine  genera,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
rh.inoceros,  the  elephant,  the  floths,  and  ant-eaters. 

Order  III.  FER^. 

Thefe  have  cortimonly  fix  front  teeth  in  the  upper 
and  under  jaw,  which  are  Ibmewhat  of  a  conical  Ihape, 
and  next  to  thefe  ftrong'  and  (harp  canine  teeth,  with 
grinders  that  terminate  in  conical  pointed  eminences  ; 
their  feet  are  divided  into  toes  wiiich  are  armed  with 
{harp  crooked  claws.  Almoft  all  the  animals  of  this 
order  are  beafts  of  prey,  living  chiefly  on  tne  flefli  of 
other  .inimals.  The  order  comprehends  ten  genera, 
the  moft  reniarkable  of  v.hich  are,  the  feal,  dog,  cat, 
■weazel,  and  bear  tribes. 

Order  IV.  GLIRES. 

Thefe  have  two  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  thefe 
are  remarkably  long  and  large,  but  they  have  no  ca- 
nine teeth  ;  their  feet  are  furniflied  with  claws,  arad  ap- 
pear formed  both  for  running  and  leaping.  Their  food 
conlifts  of  vegetables.  This  order  alfo  contains  lO  ge- 
nera, the  principal  of  which  are  the  porcupines,  bea- 
vers, rats,  fquirrels,  and  hares. 

Order  V.  PECORA. 

Thefe  have  feveral  front  teeth  that  are  blunt,  and 
have  a  wedge-like  form,  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  no  front 
teeth  in  the 'Upper  ■,  their  feet  are  armed  with  cloven 
hoofs  ;  they  have  four  ftomachs,  feed  entirely  on  ve- 
getables, and  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  There  are 
in  this  order  eight  genera,  comprehending  the  camel, 
the  muik  animal,  the  giraffe,  and  the  deer,  antelope, 
goat,  flieep,  and  ox  tribes. 

Order  VI.  BELLU^. 

Thefe  have  front  teeth  in  both  ja^vs  that  are  ob- 
tufe  ;  their  feet  are  armed  with  hoofs  that  are  in  fome 
fpecies  entire,  and  in  others  fubdivided.  Moft  of  them 
live  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  There  are  four  genera, 
comprifing  thofe  of  the  horfe,  hippopotamus,  tapir,  and 
hog. 

Order  VII.  The  laft  order  is  that  of  the  Cet^,  or 
W/ia/cs  i  for  which,  fee  Cetology. 

ObjcclioR?        Several  objeflions  have  been  made   to  the  above  ar- 

lo  Lin-        rangeraent  of  Linnoeus,  and  fome  of  them  appear  to  be 

r.xm's  ar-    fufficiently  valid.   It  has  been  objefled  with  great  reafon, 

rangemciit.  ^y^^^  man,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  is  degraded  by  being 

placed  under  the  fame  divifion  with  apes,  monkeys,  ma- 

caucos   and   bats,   the  companions  which    Linnaeus  has 

thought  proper   to  allot  to  him.      However  r.early  the 

ape«   may  refcmble   man  in   their  general  appearance, 

and  the  macaucos  in  the  ufe  of  their  fore  extremities, 

they   ihould   furely  have   been  conCdered   apart  from 


man  ;  and  nothing,  it  is  faid,  can  be  more  abfurd  than '  C!j  .",-.?a 
to  arrange  the  inlignificant  fly  bat  with  any  of  the  for-       '■"■' 
mer  animals,  becaufe  it  agrees  with   them  in  the  num-         ''""' 
ber  and   fituation  of  its  teeth,     'i'o  the  iecond  order  it 
is  objected  that  the  moft  intelligent  of  q  .adiupeds,  the 
halfreafoning  elephant,   is  made   to   affociate  with   the 
moll  difcordant  and  ftupid  of  the  creation,  with  lloths, 
ant-eaters,  and  armadillos,  or  with  creatures  ot  a  quite 
different  element,  walruiTts  and  niorfcs.      In  the  third 
order  again,   which   from  its  name  Ihould   comprehend 
only  the  wild  beafts,  or  beafts  of  prey,  it  will  be  im- 
poflible   (fays   Mr   Pennant)  to   allow   the   mole,    l!:e 
flirevv,  and  the  harmlefs  hedge-hog,   to   be  the  corap.i- 
nions  of  lions,  wolves,  and  bears.     We  may  err  in  our 
arrangeuient 

Hed  noil  ut  pincijis  locant  immitia,  nan  ut 
Serpenlcs  a'jibus  gemincntur,  ligribus  agni  *.  *  Pen- 

To  the  fixth  order  it  has  been  objected  that  x\ie  uopjit,' 
hoofed  animajs   arranged   under  it   are  fo   difliirailar  in  Pre/. 
tlicir  nature,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  together 
without  fome  intermediate  gradations. 

To  many  of  the  above  objeflions  it  may  be  repb'ed,  Anfwc.,. 
that  all  artificial  arrangements  have  their  difadvniitages, 
and  that  if  we  follow  nature  in  placing  together  only 
tliofe  animals  that  refemble  each  other  in  their  external 
appearance,  or  in  their  habits  of  life,  we  thall  often 
be  obliged  to  arrange  the  individuals  of  what  moil  na- 
turalifts  confider  as  the  fame  genus  under  very  different  ' 

parts  of  our  fyftem.  The  great  objeft  of  a  fyftematic 
arrangement  is  to  facilitate  the  difcovery  of  objedls  that 
are  unknown  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  in  refpefl  to  qua- 
drupeds, there  is  perhaps  no  method  preferable  to  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  diverfity  of  their  teeth  and 
feet.  We  fliall  in  the  fr.nov.:-.;:;  article,  as  we  have 
done  in   moft  of  the  p  '         Linents  of  natural 

hiftory,  adopt  the  a:;  !:  •  xas,  modifying 

according  to  the  laic  .  >   of  Gmelin  ami 

Shaw,  J . 

Our  celebrat-d  Biitiih  naturalift,  Mr  Pennant,  pub-  Claflifica- 
liflied  the  firft  edition  of  his  Synopfis  of  Quadrupeds  in'ionof « 
8vo.  in  1771  ;  and  ten  years  after  he  publilhed  a  third "•^"'' 
edition  under  the   new  title  of  Hiftory  of  (Quadrupeds, 
in   2  vols.    4to.     This   work   has   gone  through  fome 
other  editions,  and  is  juftly  admired  for  the  quantity  of 
information  which   the  author  has  contrived  to  give  in 
a  very  condenfed  form. 

Mr  Pennant  diftributes  quadrupeds  into  four  general 
diviilons,  containing  fuch  as  are  hoofed,  digitated,  pin- 
nated, and  w^nged. 

The  firft  divifion  is  fubdivided  into  two  fc'flions  :  the 
firft  containing  thofe  animals  whole  hoofs  are  entire  or 
of  one  piece,  of  which  there  is  only  one  genus,  vi^. 
Horse.  The  fecond  feflion  thofe  which  are  cloven- 
hoofed  ;  of  w  hlch  there  are  1 3  genera,  compriling  the 
Ox,  Sheep,  Goat,  Giraffe,  Antei.gpe,  Musk,  Ca- 
mel, Hog,  Rhinoceros,  Hipfopotame,  Tapir,  and 
Elephant. 

The  fecond  divifion  confifts  of  digitated  animals,  or 
thofe  whofe  feet  are  divided  into  toes.  It  is  fubdivided 
iato  five  feAicns  ;  the  firft  of  which  confifts  of  thofe 
animals  that  are  anthropomorphou'^,  or  which,  in  fome 
meafure,  refemble  man  in  tiieir  external  form.  Of 
thefe  there  are  two  genera,  vir;.  APE  and  MACAUto. 
The  fecond  fedliou  confifts  of  rapacious  carnivorous  an:- 
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n.Ai-,  having  Gx  or  more  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
and  lart^c  canine  teeth  feparated  from  the  cutting  teeth. 
Of  thefe  there  arc  eight  genera,  comprehending  thofe 
of  the  D(iG,  HviENA,  Cat,  Bear,  Badger,  Opos- 
sum, Wkazei.,  and  Otter.  The  third  fcclion  con- 
tains animals  that  have  no  canine  teeth,  and  only  two 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  being  generally  herbivorous 
or  frugivorous.  Of  thefe  there  are  li  genera,  viz. 
Cavy,  H-vre,  Beaver,  Porcupine,  Marmot, 
Squirrel,  JiiREOA,  Rat,  Shrew,  Mole,  and  Hedge- 
hog. '1  he  fourth  fetlion  comprehends  thofe  animals 
which  are  without  cutting  teeth,  and  which,  like  thofe 
of  the  laft  fcclion,   live  on  herbs  and  fruits.     This  fee- 


comprehending  the  fubgenera  of  forex  (y:  Jlncw  mice, 
mygali  or  miijl  firezv  i  ChrvsoChLoris,  Scalofis  ; 
talpa  or  r?io/es ;  and  Ursus  or  Bears,  compr.'hending 
the  fubgenera  of  urfus  or  bears,  taxus  or  had^c-rs,  na- 
fua  or  ccalis,  procyon  or  racoons ;  potos  or  kincajous, 
ichneumon  or  mangoujles.  The  Carxivora  con^prife 
four  genera,  viz.  Mustela,  or  IVeaze/s,  comprehend- 
ing the  fubgenera  of  mullela,  or  iveazc/s  and  martins, 
lutra  or  otlers,  mephites  or  mouffetes,  viverra  or  ci- 
vets ;  Felis,  or  Cat  tribe;  and  Canis,  or  the  Dog 
tribe,  comprehending  the  fubgenera  of  canis  anJ  hya-na. 
The  Pedimana  contains  only  one  genus  viz.  Didel- 
PIIIS  or  Of,o/liim,  comprehending  the  fuhgenera   of  di- 


tion  contains  only  two  genera,  viz.  thofe  o"^  the  Sloth      delphis  or  fariqucs,   dalyurus,    phalangiita  or  phalan 
and  Ar:\iaDILLO.     The  £fdi   feiiion  contains  animals     gers. 


IV.  RoDENTiA,  or  fuch  quadrupeds  as  want  only 
the  canine  teeth.  This  f:,mil)  comprifes  eight  ,en;;a, 
viz.  Kanguris,  Kangaroos  ;  Hysirix  or  Borcii[>ines ; 
Lepus,  or  Hares  and  Rabbits,  comprehending  the  mo- 
genera  of  lepus  and  lagomys  ;  Cavi.\,  con  piehen  ing 
the  fubgenera  of  cavia  and  hydrochsrus ;  Castor  or 
Beavers;  SciURUS  or  Squirre/s,  comprehen(';n  tlie 
fubgenera  of  fciurus,  and  fiierotoys  or  Jii/ing Jy;,irrr/s ; 
CUEIROMYS,  or  yfi/f  aye  ;  and  Mus,  oi  Rats  and  jMice, 


that  are  dellitute  of  teeth,  and  live  on  inftfls.     Of  thefe 
there  are  two  genera,  viz.  Manis  and  Ant-Eater. 

The  third  diviiion  confifts  of  thofe  animals  that  are 
pinnated  or  fumilhed  with  fins,  and  chiefly  live  in  the 
water,  fee<iing  partly  on  filh  and  partly  on  herbage. 
Of  thefe  there  are  three  genera,  viz.  the  Walrus, 
SfTAL,  and  Manati. 

The  fourth  divifion,  or  that  of  the  winged  quadru- 
peds, contains  the  fip.gle  genus  of  the  Bat,  which  be- 
ing placed  laft  in  the  order  of  quadrupeds,  is  thus  m'lde      comprehending  the  fubgenera  of  arftcmys  or  mornc 
to  form  the  conne£ling  link  between  them  and  the  clafs     lemmus  or  field  mice,  fiber  or  ondatra,  mus  or   rals, 
of  birds.  cricetus  or  hamjlcrs,  lp]ial"a.\  or  niole  rat,  dipus  or  jen- 

Accsrding  to  Cuvier's  arrangement,  the  mammalia     boas,  myoxus  or  dormice. 
are  divided  into  three  general  orders  :    i.  Thofe  having  V.  Edent.\ta,  or  thofe  mammalia  which  have  nei- 

claws  or  nails  ;  :.  Thofe  having  hoofs  ;  and,  3.  Thofe  ther  cutting  nor  canine  teeth.  This  family  compriies 
having  feet  lil^e  fins  :  a  divifion  very  fimilar  to  that  of  three  genera,  viz.  MyRJiECOPiiAGA,  or  ^nl-Eatcrs, 
Mr  Per.nant.  The  firft  of  thefe  orders  is  fnbdivided  comprehending  the  fubgenera  of  myrmecophaga,  echid- 
into    thofe  mammalia  thit  have   three    forts  of  teeth,     n?i  ox  porcupine  am  caters,  and  Tcim\<i  or  fca/y  liz-ards  ; 

Orycteropus,  or  Cape  jint  Eaters  ;  and  Dasypus,  or 


and  thofe  that  want  at  leall  one  kind  of  teeth. 

The  fir  ft  fubdivifioii  of  the  firft  order  contains  three 
fam-lie'!,  viz. 

I.   BiMANTTJi,  having  thumbs  feparate  on  the  atlan- 
*  See  tor-  tal  *  extremities,  comprehending  Man  alone. 
layort  II.   QuADRUMANA,  having  the  thumbs  or  great  toes 

each  of  the  fore  feet.     This  fa 
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,f,„_  two  genera,  viz.    SiMIA   or  jlpes,  comprehendmg  the 

fub-genera  pithecus  or  oran-otans,  callitrix  or  fapcjous, 
cercopithecus  or  guenovs,  cynocephalus  or  macaques, 
papio  or  baboons,  cebus  or  alouates ;  and  Lemur  or 
Metis,  comprehending  the  fubgenera  of  lemur,  indri, 
lori,  galago,  and  tarJipus. 

III.  Saxcophaga  ;  having  no  feparate  thumbs  or 
great  toes  on  the  atlantal  extremity.  Thi-  family  is 
fubdmded  into  four  feftions,  viz.  Cheiroptera,  or 
thofe  that  have  elongated  hands  and  memhr.ir.es,  ex- 
tending between  the  feet  from  the  neck  tc  ihe  anus ; 
Plantigrada,  or  thofe  that  have  no  fep^y-i'  i  thumbs 
or  great  toes,  and  who,  in  ivalking,  appV-  •  lie  whole 
fole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground  ;  CaRNIVt:.  >,  or  fuch 
as  have  no  feparate  thumbs  or  great  toc!,  .nd  vhofe 
feet,  in  walking,  reft  only  on  the  toes  •,  and  Pedima- 
NA,  or  fuch  as  have  Separate  great  toes  en  the  facral 
extremities  or  hind  feet.  The  CheiR0PTER.>  comprife 
two  genera,  viz.  Vesper  ILIO  or  Bats,  cor.iprehend- 
ing  the  fubgenera  of  pteropu--  or  rou/Jels,  ve;":>ertil!o  or 
common  bats,  rinolaphus,  phvllol'oma,  anr'  noclilio ; 
and  Galeofithkcus,  or  Flying  Lemurs.  "'.  he  Plan- 
tigrada  cpontain .  four  gei)  ra,  viz.  Erinaceus  or 
Hedgehogs,  c  "^ipr- l,t:,dip'j.  the  fubgenera  of  crin.iceus 
or  Iwdgehogs,  aud  letij^er  or  tc/trecs  ;  SoREX  or  Shreix's, 


.Arn'cdillos. 

VI.  Tardigrada,  or  fuch  as  are  deficient  only  in 
cutting  teeth.  Of  this  family  there  is  only  one  genus, 
VIZ.  Br.vdypus,  or  Sloths;  under  which  Cuvier  arranges 
as  a  fubgenus,  the  unknown  animal  which  he  calls  mc' 

!y  contains     gathcrium. 

The  fecond  order,  or  thofe  quadrupeds  that  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  hoofs,  comp'ifcs  three  families,  with  the 
following  diftinilions  and  fubdivifions. 

VII.  Pac hydlrmata,  or  thofe  apimals  that  have 
more  than  two  toes  and  more  than  two  hoofs.  In  this 
family  there  are  fix  genera,  viz.  Elethasot  Eiepliants  ; 
Tapir  or  Tapirs;  Sl's  or  Siuine ;  Hipfofot.-v.mus  or 
River  horfe  ;  Hyrax  or  Daman;   and  RHINOCEROS. 

VIII.  RuMlN.vNTiA,  having  two  toes  and  two  hoofs. 
Of  this  there  are  eight  genera,  viz.  CajiELUS  or  Ca- 
mels, divided  into  the  fubgenera  of  camelus  and  lama  ; 
Mosf.HUS  or  MuJ}:s  ;  Cervus  or  Di-t'r  ;  Camelopar- 
■a.\\.\-i  or  Giraffe;  AyniY.l.0VE.  or  Antelopes ;  CaPRA  or 
Goats ;  Ovrs  or  Sheep;  and  Eos  or  Oxen.  . 

IX.  SoLiPEDA,  having  one  toe  and  one  hoof,  and 
comprifing  only  one  genus,  viz.  Equus  or  Ilorfc. 

The  tliird  order,  or  the  mammalia  with  fin-like  feet, 
contains  two  fiimilics,  viz.  A.viPHlBiA  and  Cetacea. 

X.  Amphibia,  having  four  feet,  and  coraprifinu 
two  genera,  viz.  Phoca  or  Seals;  and  Trichecus  or 
Mor/es. 

XI.  Cetacea,  containing  five  genera,  viz.  Mana- 
TVS  or  Lamanlins ;  Delvhikus  oz  Dolphins ;  Puyse-» 
TLR  or  Cachalots;  B.\L>E\.\  or  Common  Whales;  and,i 
MoNODOX  or  Narzihal  *.  " 

:i  L  3  GENERIC^ 


MAMMALIA. 


Parti. 


GENERIC    CHARACTERS. 


Ordo  I.  PRIMATES. 


Homo.     Situs  srcftus.     Hymen  et  mciiftrua  femina-  Mak.     Pofturc  ere&.     Female  furniHi-jd  with  a  hy- 

vura.  men,  and  menllrualing. 


T.  SiMtA.     Denies  laniarii,  hinc  remoti. 

2.  Lemur.     Dentes   primores  fuperiores  4  ;    iiifcri- 
ores  6. 

3.  Galeopithecus.      Denies    primores     fuperiores 
nuUi  ;  inferiores  6. 

•  4.  VtSFERTlLio.     Manns  palroato-volatilis  (a). 


S.  Tufks  dillant  from  each  other. 

L.  Fore  teeth  upper  4  ;  lower  6  in  number. 

G.  Front  teeth   in   the   upper  jaw  wanting  ;  in  the 
wer  6. 
V.  Fore  feet  palmate,  formed  for  flying. 


5.  BradYFUS.     Denies  molares  prime  longiore,  abf- 
que  laniariis  prlmoribufve.      Corpus  pilofum. 

6.  Myrmecophaga.     Denies  nulH.     Corpus   pilo- 
fum. 

7.  Mams.     Denies  nulli.     Corpus  fquamatum. 

8.  Dasypus.     Molares  abfque  laniariis  primoribuf- 
ye.     Corpus  cataphraiflura. 

9.  Rhinoceros.     Cornu  in  fronte  pofilum. 

10.  Elephas.     Denies  laniarii  et  molares.     Nafus 
probofcide  elongatus. 

11.  SuKOTYRO.       Cornu  ad  utrumque  lalus  prope 
oculos. 

1 2.  Platypus.     Os  analinum.     Pedes  palmali. 

13.  Trichecus.     Denies  laniarii  fuperiores,  molares 
ex  oil'e  rugofo.     Pedes  compedes. 


Ordo  IL  BRUT  A. 

B.   Grinders  longer  in   front,  without  tuScs.      Body 


M.  No  teeth.     Body  hairy. 

N.  No  teeth.      Body  fcaly. 

D.  Grinders,  without  tufks  or  cutting  teeth.      Body 
cruftaceous. 

R.   Horn  feated  in  front. 

E.  Tufks  and  grinders.     Nofe  elongated  into  a  pro- 

br.fcls. 

S.  A  horn  on  each  fide  near  the  eyes. 

P.  Mouth  like  a  duck's  bill.     Feel  webbed. 
T.   Upper  luflcs.      Grinders  rough  and   bony.     Hin- 
der feel  uniting  into  a  fin. 


Ordo  HI. 

*  14.   Phoca.     Denies  primores  fuperiores  6  ;  inferi- 
ores 4. 

*  15.  Cams.     Denies  primores  6,  6  j  fuperiores  inter- 
medii  lobati. 

*  16.  FilLis.    Denies  primores  6,  6  ;  inferiores  aequa- 
les.     L'T'gua  aculeata. 

*  17.  ViVERRA.    Denies  primores  6,  6  ;  inferiores  in- 
termedii  breviores. 

*  18.   LUTRA.     Denies  ut  in   VlVERRA.      Pedes  pal- 
mali. 

*  19.   UrSus.     Denies  primores  6,  6  ;  fuperiores  exca- 
vati.     Penis  ofle  flexuofo. 

20.  DiDELiHis.      Denies   primores  fuperiores    10; 
inferiores  8. 

21.  Dasyurus.     Denies  primores  fuperiores  8  ;  in- 
feriores 6. 

22.  Macropus.     Denies  primores  fuperiores  6  ;  in- 
feriores 2.     MoiRres  utrinque  5,  remoti. 

*  23.  Talp.a.     Denies  primores  fuperiores  6  ;  inferi- 
ores 8. 


YEV.JE. 

*  P.   Six  upper  cutting  teeth  ;  4  lower. 

*  C.  Front  teeth,   iix   in   each  jaw ;  the   intermediate 
upper  ones  lobaled. 

*  F.   Cutting  teeth  fix   in   each  jaw  ;  the  lower  equal. 
Tongue  aculeate. 

*  V.   Cutting  teeth  6   in   each  jaw  5  the  intermediate 
lower  ones  (horter. 

*  L.  Teeth  as  in  the  lail  genus.     Feel  webbed. 

*  U.  Cutting  teeth  6  in  each  jaw  ;  the  upper  hollow- 
ed.     Penis  furniflied  with  a  flexible  bone. 

D.  Cutting   teeth    10   in  the   upper  jaw;  B   in  the 
lower. 

D.  Cutting    teeth  8   in   the  upper  jaw  j    6   in  the 
lower. 

M.  Cutting  teeth  6  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  2  in  the  low- 
er.    Grinders  5  on  each  fide,  remote. 
'*  T,  Cutting  teeth  in   the  upper  jaw  6  ;  in  the  low- 
er 8. 


(a)  The  genera  marked  *  have  one  or  more  of  the  fpecies  indigenous  to  Britain, 
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aart;^ka-   •   24.   SOREX.     DtnteS   primorcs  fuperiores  2  ;  inferi-  •   S.   Cutting  teeth  ir,  the  upper  jaw  two ;  in  tlic   low-   ClalTifica- 

^  """•       ores  4.  er  4.  ,  _''°"-     . 

•          *   25.  Erinaceus.     Denies  primorcs  fuperiores  2  j  in-  *   E.  Cutli:ig  tetth  two  in  each  jaw.  * 

feriorcs  2. 

CUires.  OrDO  IV.    GLIRES. 

26.  Hystrix.     Corpus  fpinis  teftum.  H.   Body  covered  with  Tpines. 

27.  Cavia.  Denies  primores  cuneati.  Molares  4  C.  Cutting  teeth  wedgc-lliaped.  Grinders  4  on  each 
ad  utrumque  latus.     Claviculae  nulla;.  fide.     Clavicles  wanting. 

28.  Castor.  Dentes  primores  fuperiores  cuneati.  C.  Upper  cutting  teeth  v.cdge-ftiaped.  Grinders  4 
Molares  ad  utrumque  latus.     Claviculas  perfeflte.  on  each  fide.     Clavicles  complete. 

*  29.  Mi'S.  Dentes  piimores  fuperiores  cuneati.  Mo-  ♦  M.  Upper  cutting  teeth  wedged  (liapc.  Grinders  3 
lares  3  ad  utrumque  latus.     Claviculae  perfe(?lte.  on  each  iide.     Clavicles  complete. 

30.  Hydromys.     Pedes  pofteriorcs  palmata;.     Cau-  H.  Hind  feet  webbed.     Tail  round, 
da  cylindrica. 

31.  Arctomys.  Dentes  primores  cuneati.  Mola-  A.  Catting  teeth  wedged  (liape.  Grinders  5  in  the 
res  fuperi^es  5,  iuferiores  4,  ad  utrumque  latus.  Cla-  upper  jaw,  4  in  the  lower,  on  each  fide.  Clavicles 
vicul;«  perTefla;.  complete. 

*  32.  SciURUs.  Dentes  primores  fuperiores  cuneati;  *  S.  Upper  cutting  teeth  wedge  ftiaped  ;  lower  acute, 
inferiores  acuti.  Molares  fuperiores  5,  inferiores  4,  ad  Grinders  5  in  the  upper  jaw,  4  in  the  lower,  on  each 
utrumque  latus.  Claviculae  perfeftae.  Cauda  difticha.  fide.  Clavicles  complete.  Tail  fpreading  towards  each 
Myllaces  longge.  fide.     Whifkers  long. 

*  33.  Myoxus.  Myftaces  longas,  Cauda  rotunda,  *  M.  Whi&ers  long.  Tail  round,  thicker  at  the. 
aplce  crafilor.  tip. 

34.  DiPLS.      Pedes  anteriores  perbreves ;  poSerio-  D.  Four  fore  feet  fhort  -,  hind  feet  verj-  long, 

res  prielongi. 

*  3  ;.   Lepus.     Dentes  primores  fuperiores  duplicati.  *  L.  Upper  cutting  teeth  double. 

36.  Hyrax.     Dentes  primores  fuperiores  latl.   Cau-  H.   Upper  cutting  teeth  broad.     Tail  wanting, 
da  nulla. 

Pecora.  OrDO  V.    PECORA. 

37.  Camei.us.     Ecomis.     Dentes  laniarii  plures.  C.  Without  horns.     Tufks  mr.ny. 

38.  MosCHUS.      Ecomis.     Dentes  laniarii  folitarii  ;  M.  Without    horns.     Tulks   fingle  ;  upper   piojeil- ' 
fuperioribus  exfertis.  ing. 

39.  Cervus.    Cornua  follda,  ramofa,  decidua.  Den-  *  C.  Horns  folid,  branching,  deciduous.     Tufkswant- 


tes  laniarii  nulli. 


40.  Camelopardalis.     Cornua  brcvilTima.     Pedes  C.  Horns  very  (hort.      Fore  feet  much   longer  than 
anteriores  poderioribus  multo  longiores.  the  hind. 

41.  Antii.ope.      Cornua  folida,  fimplicia,  perfiften-  A.   Horns  folid,  unbranchcd,  perfillent.    Tufks  v.ant- 
tia.     Dentes  laniarii  nulll,  ing. 

*  42.  Capra.    Cornua  tubulofa,  ereda.     Dentes  lani-  *  C.  Horns  hollow,  creft.     Tulks  wanting, 
aril  nulli. 

*  43.   Ovis.    Cornua  tubulofa  reclinata.    Dentes  lania-  *   O.  Horns  hollow,  reclined.     'J'uflis  wanting. 
rii  nulli. 

*  44    Bos.     Cornua  tubulofa  pcrrefta.     Dentes  lania-  *  B.  Horns   houO'v,  turned   outwards.     Tufks   want . 
rii  riulli.  Ing. 

Ordo  VI.    BELLU^. 

*  45.  Equl'S.     Dentes  primores  fuperiores  6  ;  Inferio-  *   E.  Cutting  teetli  6  in  each  jaw. 
res  6. 

46.  Hippopotamus.     Dentes  primores  fuperiores  4  j  H.  Cutting  teeth  4  in  each  jaw. 
inferiores  4. 

47.  Tapir.     Dentes  primores  fuperiores    10  ;  infe-  T,  Cutting^eeth  id  in  each  jaw. 
riores  10. 

*  48.  Sus.       Dentes    primores   fuperiores   4;  inferio-  *  S.   Cutting  teetli  in  the  upper  jaw  4;  In  lie   low-  ■ 
res  6.  er  6. 


OjiDoVII.     CETE.— See  Cetolocy. 


PART. 
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Hidon 
the  Spci 
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PART  n.    ARRANGEMENT  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPECIES. 


Part  II. 


Cha?.  I.  PRIMATES. 

OF  this  order  ue  flia'.l  here  give  an  account  only  of 
the  'cur  ^ipn-ra,  Simia,  Lemur,  Galeopithfxus,  and 
Vzsri.RTlLI0,  referving  Man  for  a  feparate  article. 


Genus  I.  SiMIA.     yfres. 
Front  teetVi  four  in  each  ja  v,  near  together;  cr>nine  fo- 
litary,  longer  t^.an  t'oe  ot'pcrs,  and  at  a  diilance  from 
the  grinders.     Grinders  obtufe. 

The  animals  of  this  genus,  which  are  beft  knorrn 
by  the  familiar  ruirae  of  apes  or  monkeys,  fonn  ?.  \ery 
interelling  part  of  the  animal  creation  ;  not  fo  much  for 
their  importance  and  utility  in  rel.iliw.  to  man,  as  on 
account  of  the  near  refembbnce  that  they  bear  to  the 
human  fpecies.  They  are  a  very  lively  tribe  of  animals, 
full  of  frolic,  chatter,  and  grimace.  From  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  their  limbs,  they  are  capable  of  performing  ma- 
ny aclions  in  common  with  man  ;  and  we  'hail  prefent- 
ly  relate  Tome  diverting  inftances  of  their  imitative 
powers.  Moft  of  them  are  fierce  and  untameable, 
though  fonie  arc  of  a  more  gentle  nature,  and  even 
feera  capab^  of  an  attachment  to  man.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  prone  to  raifchief,  and  are  filthy, 
obfcene,  lafci\ious,  and  thievifn.  When  offended,  they 
ufe  threatening  eefiures  ;  and  when  pleafed,  they  ap- 
pear to  laugh.  M:i:iy  of  them  have  check  pouches,  in 
■which  they  keep  for  a  while  fuch  food  as  they  have  not 
immediate  ufe  for.  They  are  commonly  gregarious, 
going  together  in  vaft  companies,  the  different  fpecies 
never  mixing  with  each  other,  but  keeping  apart,  and 
in  different  quarters.  They  inhabit  woods,  and  live  on 
trees,  leaping  v.ith  vaft  activity  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other, even  though  loaded  with  their  young,  which 
cling  to  tliera.  They  are  not  carnivorous,  but  chiefly 
feed  on  fruits  and  leaves,  fometimes  on  inleCls,  though, 
for  mifchief 's  fake,  they  will  often  rob  the  nefts  of  bitds 
of  their  eggs  and  young.  They  are  themfelves  the  prey 
of  fcrpents,  which  purfue  them  to  the  trees  and  fwallcw 
them  entire.  They  are  alfo  devoured  by  leopards  and 
fimilar  beads  of  prey.  Some  fpecies  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  thiv  are  found. 

Thefe  animals  are  almoll  confined  to  the  torrid  zone, 
and,  in  particular,  the  woods  of  Africa,  from  S'negal 
to  the  Cape,  and  from  thence  to  Ethiopia,  are  crowded 
with  them.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  and 
its  illands,  in  the  fouth  of  China,  in  Cochin-China  and 
Japan  5  and  they  fwarm  in  the  forelis  of  South  Ame- 
rica, from  the  illhmus  of  Uarien  to  Paraguay. 


In  Tome  parts  of  India  monkeys  are  objeds  of  wor- 
(hip  by  the  natives,  and  magnificent  temples  are  ereCJed 
in  honour  of  theui  (b).  In  thefe  countries  they  fre- 
quently come  in  vaft  numbers  into  the  cities,  and  enter 
the  houfes  without  molellation.  In  Amadabad,  the 
c.-ipital  I.'  Guzarud,  there  are  three  hofpitals  for  ani- 
mals, n  here  lame  and  fick  mo:ikeys,  and  fuch  as,  though 
well,  choofe  to  dwell  there,  are  fed  and  cheriQied.  Twica 
a  week  the  monkeys  of  the  neighbourhood  affemble 
fpontr-neoufly  in  the  ftreets  of  this  city,  mount  on  the 
hotifcs  which  are  flat-roofed,  and  lie  here  during  the 
great  heats.  On  thefe  days  the  inhabitants  take  care 
to  leave  for  them  rice,  millet,  or  fruit ;  and  if  by  any 
accident  they  omit  to  do  this,  the  difappointed  animals 
become  furious,  break  the  tiles,  and  do  other  mif- 
chief. 

From  the  great  number  of  fpecies,  it  has  been  founa 
convenient  to  diftribute  them  into  three  fubdivifions, 
viz.  thofe  of  apes,  baboons,  and  monkeys.  We  iliall 
enumerate  the  fpecies  under  each  of  thele  lubdivifions, 
with  their  fpecjtic  characters,  and  flinll  then  give  a 
brief  account  of  fome  of  the  moll  remarkable  indivi- 
duals. 

A.  Apes,  deftitute  of  tails.     In  this  fubdiviuon  areA; 
reckoned  4  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  S.  Hatijrus,  Oran  Otan,  or  Wild  I\Ian  of  the 
Wood.  Tailtefs,  either  cheinut  colour  or  black,  with- 
out callofities  behind,  and  vvith  the  hair  on   the  lo'.ver 

parts  of  the  arms  reverfed 2.  .S.  Lar,  Great  Gibbon 

or  long-armed  A.     Taillefs,  ufually  black,  without  cal- 
lofities behind,  and  with  arms  as  long  as  the   body. — 

3.  5.  Jnuut,   Magot   or   Barbary   A.      Taillefs  j    pale 
brown,   ivith  callolities  behind   and   an  oblong  head. — 

4.  S.  Si//vanus,  Pigmy.       Taillefs,   pale    brown,   with 
caliofitics  behind,  and  a  roundifli  head.  ifi 

B.  B  VBOOKS.     Tails  commonly  lliort  ;  bodies  muf-  Babuons. 
cular.     In  this  there  are  16  fpecies,  viz. 

5.  S.  Sphinx,  Common  B.  Short  tailed  ;  brown, 
with  callofities  behind,  with  dull  flelh-coloured  face  and 
pointed  nails. — 6.  S.  Mormon,  Mantegar,  or  Great  B. 
Short-tailed  ;  tawney  brown,  with  callofities  behind, 
naked  tumid,  violet  blue  cheeks,  obliquely  furrowed, 
and  the  middle  of  the  nofe  blood  red. — 7.  S.  Maimori, 
Mandril  or  Ribbed-nofe  B.  Short-tailed,  olive  brown, 
with  callofities  behind ;  naked  violet  blue  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  the  middle  of  the  no.'e  fleih  coloured. — 
8;  S.  Porcaria,  or  Kog-faced  B.  Short  tailed,  brown, 
covered  behind,  with  black  naked  hog-like  face  and 
pointed  nails. — 9.  S.  Syhlco/a,  Wood  B.  Short-tailed  ; 
flethy  brown,  -Aith  callofities  behind,  and  with  black 
naked  face,    hands,  and   feet. — 10.  S.  Suhlu'.ea,  Yel- 


(b)  When  the  Portugucfe  got  poffeflion  cf  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  they  found  in  one  of  the  temples  dedicated 
10  thefe  animals,  a  goldtn  calktt  containing  the  tooth  of  an  ape ;  a  relick  which  the  riatives  held  in  fi^ch  venera- 
tion, that  they  offered  to  redeem  it  at  no  lefs  a  pric  iha:.  7-^0,000  ducats.  The  viceroy,  however,  ordered  it  to 
be  burned  ;  but,  fome  years  afterwards,  a  fellow,  w'  u  w.-.s  in  the  Poituguefc  ambaffador's  train,  having  procured 
a  fimilar  tunth,  prcfiirled  that  it  was  the  o)d  on-,  i;,!  offered  it  to  the  piiefis,  who  were  fo  much  rejoiced  at  the 
fecovery  of  their  luit  treafure,  that  they  purcbaii.d  u  of  the  i-llow  for  above  io,oool.  ol  our  money. 


T. 

low   B. 
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clcled 


Sliort  fa'led  ;  yell'^w,  fri 
Hith  naked  ulatk  f;'cr  and  hands,  i 
furface.— II.  S.  Cirifrea,  Cinereous  B 
cruTC' 'is,  with  the  cro-.vn  I'polted  \vi;h 
face  and  pale  beard. — 12.  S,  DeiUnla 
B.  Short  tailed,  alii  brown,  with  b'ui 
r^  large  i'o-.e  teeth. — 13.  S.  Tufca.     Brown 
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ith  black, 
on  the  upper 
Shcrt-tiiKd  ; 
ellow  ;  brown 
Broad  toothed 
.  hce,  and  ve- 
Shcrt- 


;:i     tailed;    brown,  with    callonttes  behind,  a  v.hitilh 
*"  'a  very  broad  nofe. — 14.  S.  Nemc/lrina.    Pig- 

i.  OHve  brown,  with  fliort  naked  iail. — 15.6'. 
t  ,  ...  Crefted  B.  Short  tailed  ;  l-.lack,  with  very 
1.  r.g  !;rar  on  the  crown  and  cheeks  ;  v.hitiiii  breaft,  and 
bS'F  face  and  hands. — 16.  S,  /I'pcdia,  Liulc  B.  Short 
taiif.l;  yellowifh,  without  callolitits  behind,  with 
thumbs  Itanciing  clofe  to  the  Cngers,  and  furniilied  with 
rounded  nails;  tlie  fingers  with  narrow  ones. — 17.  S. 
Hamadnjas ,  Dog-faced  B.     Tail  gray,  with  callofities 


nefe  M.  Beardlef?,  pale  biown,  with  the  hair  of  ths  Hifiorvof 
ciow.i  fpreadir.g  round  horizontally. — 37.  S.  Pclaiirif. '-"■'  Sp'-'^''''; 
ta.  Vaulting  M.  Olive  black  ;  white  beneath,  wltii  a  ' 
trianiJular  v.hite  fpot  on  the  ncSs. —  ;8.  S.  Pi'tala,  Bon- 
neted -M.  Rudy  brown,  whi:iiii  ;  yellow  beneath,  v>ith 
black  liii.bs,  and  ll:e,  hair  at  the  head  riCng  circul-ir'y 
upwards. — 39.  5'.  ./l/o.va,  Varied  M.  Olive  rully ; 
white  beneath,  with  the  cheeks  bearded,  and  a  luntited 
whili;a  band  acrois  the  forehead.— 40.  5.  Nafalis,  Pro- 
bofcis  i\I.  Long-tailed,  beaided,  chefniit  colour,  with 
pale  limbs  and  tail,  and  a  verv  lur.g  nofe. — 41.  S,  A'j- 
tiucu.r,  Cochin  China  M.  Long-tailed,  with' bear  Jed 
cheeks  and  white  tail. — 42.  S.  Fii/vo,  Tawny  M.  Sub- 
ferruginous,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  back  orange, 
white  beneath,  with  tit ili-coloarcd  face  and  cars. — 43. 
S.  Hirciiin,  Goat  IVI.  Long  tailed,  brown,  with  blue- 
furrowed  nofe,  and  long-pointed. beard. — 44.  S.  Como- 


behind  ;  Iharpifh  cLiws,  and  the  hairs  on  each  Cde  of    fa.  Full-bottom   i\'J.       Long-tailed,  black,    with   very 


the  head  very  long. — 18.  H.  Ferox,  Lion-tailed  B. 
Tailed ;  black,  with  very  Inrge  whitilh  fpreading 
beard. — 19.  S.  Cijnofuros.  Pale  brown,  beardlefs,  with 
callofities  behind,  and  with  longilh  tlelh-coloured  face  ; 
a  whitilh  band  acrofs  the  forehead,  and  a  longilh  fliarp- 
pointed  tail. —  2?.  S.  Rtigata,  Wrinkled  B.  Short- 
tailed,  yellowifh  brown ;  whitilh  beneath,  with  tkfli- 
colourcd  face,  and  large  blood-red  wrinkled  callofities 
behind. 

C. 'Monkeys.     Tails  generslly  long.     Ti 
vlfion  contains  42  fpecies,  viz. 

21.  S.  Leonina,  Leonine  Monkey.  Black, 
lofities  behind,  very  large  whitilh  beard,  and  ' 
tufted  tail. —  22.  5.  Cynomu/giis,  Hare-lipped  M.  Long^ 
tailed,  beardlefs,  with  callofities  behind,  rifing  bifid 
nollrils,  and  arched  tail. — 23.  S.  Vcter,  Purple-faced 
M.  Long-tailed  ;  white,  with  black  beard. — 24.  S. 
Ro/mnv,  Roloway  or  Raloure  M.  Short-tailed,  black- 
iih  ;  white  beneath,  with  triangular  face,  furrounded 
by  a  white  divided  beard. —  25.  S.  Diana,  Diana  or 
Spotted    M.       Lopg-tailed,     blackifii,     freckled    with 


fubdi- 


ith  cal- 
ry  long 


white  ;  the  hair  of  the  forehead  and  bcnrd 


groii 


a  pointed  form,  with  a  lunated  band  acrofs  the  fore- 
head.—  2'5.  S.  Nofiila,  Long-nofed  M.  Long  tailed, 
blackiih-rufty ;  pale  a(h-co!oured  beneath,  with  long 
naked  Sefh-colourcd  face.— 27.  S.  Tlai^efccns,  Yellow- 
i(h  VI.  Long  tailed,  bearded,  cinereous;  yellow,  with 
black  face  and  ears. — 28.  S.  Sabaa,  Green  M.  Long- 
tailed,  yellowifh  gray,  with  black  face,  and  callofities 
behind. — 29.  S.  JLlh'wps.  Mangabcy  or  White-eyelid 
M.  Long-laikd,  beardlefs,  with  black  face  ;  white 
eyelids,  white  frontal  band,  and  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
hepd  upripht. — 30.  S.  Cel>has,  Muft.iche  M.  Long- 
tailed,  blcckiih  ruSy,  ^rhitifli  bcneadi,  with  bearded 
cheeks  and  yellowifli  crown  ;  red  eyelids  and  whitifli 
muzzle. — 3s.  S.  NiBitans,  White-nofed  M.  Long- 
tailed,  beardlefs,  black,  freckled  with  white ;  the 
thumb  of  the  hands  very  fhort,  and  no  callofities  be- 
hind.— 32.  a.  Talapoin.  Long-tailed,  olive-coloiired  ; 
bearded  cheeks,  and  black  ears,  nofe,  and  folcs. — 33. 
S.  Maura,  Negro  M.  Long-tailed,  blackilh,  with 
frt-arthy  fiefli  coloured  face  and  breaft,  and  blackilh 
beard 34.  S,  Aygula,  Egret  M.  Long-tailed,  beard- 
lefs ;  gr:;y,  with  a  rifing  longitudinal  tuft  on  the  crown. 
—1$.  S.  P^iihra,  Red  M.  Long  tailed,  red  pale  afli- 
coloured  bcneati;,  with  bearded  cheeks,  and  a  black  or 
t.hitc  band  acrofs  the  forehead.— 36.  5'.  Si:iica,  Chi- 


long  fpreading  whitilli  hair  on  the  head,  and  wJHte  tail. — 
45.  S.  Ferriiginea,  Bay  M.  Long-tailed,  ru.ly,  with 
black  limbs  and  tail. — 46.  S.  yJumilala,  Annu.ated  M. 
Rudy  brown,  whitilli  beneath,  with  annul'.»iv;d  tail^ 
(horter  than  the  body. — 47.  Si.  Pilliecia,  Fo;<-t:\iled  M, 
Blackilli  brown,  with  the  lips  of  the  hair  whitifli,  and 
very  bufhy  tail. — 48.  S.  lacchus.  Striated  M.  Long- 
tailed,  with  fpreading  hairy  cars ;  crook-  d  lialry  tail 
and  Iharp  claws,  thofe  on  the  thum'j  being  .cundcd. — 
49.  S.  Oedipus,  Red  tailed  M.  Long,  red-ta!l..d,  beard- 
lefs, with  the  hair  of  the  head  fpreading  downwards, 
and  (harp  nails. — 50.  S.  Rofa'ia,  oilky  ? j.  Lon^,  taiU 
ed,  lilky  hair,  with  long  hair  on  ihe  head  ;  yellow  bo- 
dy, reddilli  round  the  face,  and  pointed  claws. — 51.. 
S.  Nudus,  Great-eared  M.  Long- tailed,  black,  with 
large  naked  .'quareears,  orange- coloured  feet,  and  point- 
ed nails. — 5  2.  S.  yfrgcntala,  Fair  M.  Long  tailed, 
beardlefs,  white,  \\h.]\  red  face  and  btjwn  tail. —  -3. 
S.  Bce!%,bul,  Preacher  M.  Bearded,  black,  the  fiet 
and  tip  of  the  tail  brown  ;  tail  prehenfile. — 54.  S.  Se- 
niculus.  Royal  M.  Long-tailed,  bearded  red  ;  tail 
prehenfile. — 55.  5'.  PaKifciis,  Four-fingered  M.  Long- 
tailed,  bearded,  black,  with  four-fingered  feet  ;  tail 
prehenfile. — 56.  S.  Fatuellus,  Horned  M.  Long-tail- 
ed, beardlefs,  with  two  horns  like  tufts  on  the  head  ; 
tail  preher.filc— 57.  S.  Trepida,  Fearful  M.  Long- 
tailed,  beardlefs,  with  upright  hair  on  the  head,  and 
bluifii  feet;  tail  prehenfile. — 38.  S.  j-lpeUa,  Weeper 
M,  Long-tailed,  beardlefs;  bro  ,n  body,  black  feet, 
and  without  callcfiues, ;  tail  prehenfile. — 59.  Si  Capu- 
cii:a.  Capuchin  M.  Long-tailed,  beardlels,  without 
callofiti(  s,  with  black  crown  and  limbs,  and  hirfute  pre- 
henfile tail. — 6c.  S.  Sciurea,  Squirrel  M.  Long-tail- 
ed, yellowifh  gray,  beardlefs,  with  orange-coloured 
hands  and  feet  ;  four  of  the  claws,  and  the  hind  feet 
pointed.— 61.  S.  jintiguenfts,  Antigua  M.  Blackilh 
brown,  white  beneath,  with  black  limbs  and  face, 
bearded  cheeks,  and  brown  prehenfile  tail. — 62.  S.  Mar- 
ia, Naked-tailed  M.  Long-tailed,  bcardkfs,  brown, 
with  dudiy  muzzle,  and  naked  fcaly  tail.     ■  7 

Species  l.  S.  Saryrus.  Oan  Ota::,  Wild  Man  oi^i^tyr 
the  Woods.  Cliiwpaiizee,  Jocin.  Tail'tfs  .'i.pe.— It^'""' 
is  generally  believed  by  naturr.iilb,  that  the  animals 
which  have  been  defcribed  under  the  names  given  above, 
are  only  varieties  of  the  fame  'pecies,  differing  from 
each  other  in  fize,  colour,  fex,  .id  fome  other  trilling 
fhaJcs  of  difciiminarlon.     Four  remarkable  fpccimens 
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Hl(l'jn-i:   lisYc  been  defcribcJ  by  authors  of  repute  ;  one  by  our 
'  ^'Ifiil'  countryman  Tyfon  ;  another  by  Profeflbr  Allaraand  ;  a 
*          third  !)y  Vofmaer ;   and  a  fourth  by  Edwards. 

The  oran  otan  is  faid  foraetimes  to  have  attained 
■the  hcijiht  of  fix  feet  :  the  fpecimens  brought  into 
Euroi-c  have  feUiom  exceeded  the  half  of  that  flature. 
'His  llrcnj;th,  however,  is  very  great ;  and,  in  his  na- 
tive forflls,  it  is  faid  that  the  moll  mufcular  man  is  by 
no  tneiins  a  match  for  him.  His  colour  is  ufually  a 
dufl;y  brown  ;  almoll  the  whole  body,  e\cept  the  feet 
and  palms  of  the  hands,  is  covered  with  hair  :  but  in 
fome  varieties  the  face  is  faid  to  be  nearly  as  bare  as  the 
human.  In.deed  there  is  no  animal  which  bears  fo 
ftrong  a  refemblance  to  man  as  this  fpecies.  His  hands, 
feet,  and  ears  are  almoll  exaftly  human  ;  and,  to  a  fuper- 
ficial  ohlVrver,  many  others  of  its  features  fo  nearly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  man,  that  he  has  been  co'.ifidered,  by 
fome  writei-s,  as  man  in  his  rudeil  and  moll  uncultivat- 
ed Ib.tc.  On  a  clofer  examination,  however,  it  has 
been  fouud,  that  there  are  marks  of  dillindlion  fufE- 
cicntly  (Irong  to  overturn  an  opinion  fo  humiliating  to 
the  lords  of  the  creation,  and  to  demonftrate,  that  even 
in  anatomical  llrufture  this  animal  differs  as  much 
from  the  raoft  fava^e  of  the  human  fpecies,  ss  the  lat- 
ter docs  in  point  of  fagacity  and  reafoning  powers  from 
the  moil  cultivated  European.  The  noTe  of  the  oran- 
otan  is  flatter,  and  his  mouth  wider,  than  that  of  the 
Negro  ;  his  forehead  is  more  oblique  ;  his  chin  has  no 
elevation  at  the  bafe,  his  eyes  are  much  nearer  each 
other,  and  the  diilance  betwixt  the  nofe  and  the  mouth 
is  much  greater  than  in  man.  He  has  alfo  no  calves 
to  his  leg?,  and,  though  he  fo  netimes  walks  on  two, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  attitude  is  not  natural  to 
him.  BLifFjn  has  alTerted  that  thefe  animals  always 
walk  upright,  and  has  made  this  circumflance  one  of 
the  diftinguilhing  charaflers  of  his  divifion  of  apes.  It 
is  now,  ho'vever,  generally  underftood,  that  this  afler- 
tion  is  too  hally  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  thofe  mofl 
capable  of  judging,  that  the  oran  otan,  like  all 
other  animals  except  man,  was  intended  by  nati;re  to 
.walk  on  all  fours.     See  MA>f. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  there  are  two  princi- 
pal varieties  of  this  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  has  been  di- 
hinguiflied  by  the  name  of  pongo,  or  great  oran  otan, 
and  the  other  has  been  called  jocko.  The  follov.ing 
account  is  given  of  the  pongo  by  Battel.  "  This  pon- 
go is  all  proportioned  like  a  man,  but  that  he  is  more 
like  a  giant  in  ftature  than  a  man  ;  for  he  is  very  tall, 
and  hath  a  man's  face,  hollow-eyed,  ivith  long  hair 
upon  his  brows.  His  face  and  ears  are  without  hair, 
and  his  hands  alfo.  Ke  di.Tercth  not  from  man  but  in 
his  legs,  for  they  have  no  calf.  He  goes  always  upon 
liis  legs,  and  carrieth  his  hands  clafped  on  the  nape  of 
his  neck  when  he  gocth  upon  the  ground.  They  fleep 
in  the  trees  and  build  flickers  from  the  rain.  They 
feed  upon  fruit  that  they  find  in  the  woods  and  upon 
nuts,  for  they  eat  no  kind  offlelh.  They  cannot  fpeak, 
and  have  no  underftanding  more  than,  a  bealt.  The 
people  of  the  country  v\  hen  they  travel  in  the  woods, 
make  fires  Where  they  fieep  in  the  night  ;  and  in  the 
morning  wVtn  they  are  gone,  the  pongo  will  come  and 
lit  about  the  fire  till  it  goeth  out ;  for  they  have  no 
underftinding  to  lay  the  wood  together.  They  go 
many  together,  and  kill  many  negroes  that  travel  in 
i-he  woods.  Many  times  they  fa!!  upon  the  rl^phants, 
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which  come  to  feed  tvliere  they  be,  and  fo  beat  them  Primates. 
with  their  clubbed  fids,  an:;  pieces  of  wood,  that  they  ^~~"v^ 
will  run  roaring  away  from  them.  Thole  pongoes  are 
never  taken  alive,  becaufe  they  are  fo  ilrong  that  ten 
men  cannot  hold  one  of  them,  but  yet  they  lake  many 
of  their  young  ones  with  poifoned  arrows.  The  young 
pongo  hangeth  on  his  mother's  belly,  with  his  hands 
clafped  about  her,  fo  that  when  any  of  the  coumry 
people  liill  any  of  the  females,  they  take  the  young  one, 
which  hangeth  fall  upon  his  mother  *."  Buffon 

This   is   almoft   the  only  account  which  we   have  of*;'^"^^'''''' 
the  oran  otan  in  its  native  Aate.    The  other  relations  of 
its  habits  and  manners  are  defcrip'.ive  of  it  in  a  flate  of 
captivity,  and  of  thefe  we  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with 
fome  of  the  mofl;  remarkable, 

Mr  BufFon  gives  us  the  following  accoimt  of  a 
jocko,  which  he  faw  in  France.  "  The  oran  otan 
which  I  faw  walked  always  on  two  feet,  even  when 
carrying  things  of  confiderable  weight.  His  air  was 
melancholy,  his  gait  grave,  his  movements  meafured, 
his  difpofition  gentle,  and  very  different  from  thofe  of 
other  apes.  He  had  neither  the  impatience  of  the  Bar- 
bary  ape,  the  malicioulnefs  oftlie  baboon,  nor  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  monkeys.  It  may  be  alled.jed  (.lays  our 
author)  that  he  had  the  benetit  of  inllrudion  ;  but  the 
other  apes,  which  I  fliall  compare  with  him,  were  edu- 
cated in  the  fame  manner.  Signs  and  words  were 
alone  futlicient  to  make  our  oran  otan  adl  ;  but  the 
baboon  required  a  cudgel,  and  the  other  apes  a  whip  ; 
for  none  of  them  would  obey  without  blows.  I  have 
feen  this  animal  prefent  his  hand  to  conduft  the  people 
who  came  to  vifit  him,  and  walk  as  gravely  aljng  with 
them  as  if  he  had  formed  a  part  of  the  company.  I 
have  feen  him  fit  down  at  table,  unfold  his  towel,  wipe 
his  lips,  ufe  a  fpoon  or  a  fork  to  carry  the  viduals  to  his 
mouth,  pour  his  liquor  into  a  glafs,  and  make  it  touch 
that  of  the  perfon  who  drank  along  with  him.  When 
invited  to  tea,  he  biought  out  a  cup  and  faucer,  placed 
them  on  the  taljle,  poured  out  the  tea,  and  allowed  it 
to  cool  before  he  drank   it.      All  thefe  adlions  he  per-  ' 

formed  without  any  other  inlligation  than  the  figns  or 
verbal  orders  of  his  mailer,  and  often  of  his  own  accord. 
He  did  no  injury  to  any  perfon  ;  he  even  approached 
company  with  circumfpeclion,  and  prefented  himfelf  as 
if  he  wanted  to  be  carelYed.  He  was  very. fond  of  dain- 
ties, which  every  body  gave  him  :  and  as  his  breall  was 
difeafed,  and  he  was  alTefted  with  a  teazing  cough,  this 
quantity  of  fwcet-raeats  undoubtedly  contributed  tofliort- 
en  his  life.  He  lived  one  fumraer  in  Paris,  and  died  in 
London  the  following  winter.  He  ate  almofl  every 
thing,  but  preferred  lipe  and  dried  fruits  to  all  other 
kinds  of  food.  Ke  drank  a  lilt!e  wine,  but  fpontaneoufly 
left  it  for  miik,  tea,  or  other  m.ild  liquors-f."  ^  Baffon,, 

Doaor  Tyfon  defcribes  the  or.in  otan  .which  was  "1^' '""P"' 
exhibited  in  London  about  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century  as  the  mofl  gentle  aiid  loving  creature  that 
could  be.  Thofe  that  he  knew  on  board  the  Ihip  in 
which  he  was  brought  to  England,  he  would  come 
and  embrace  with  the  greatefl  tendernefs,  and  though 
there  were  other  monkeys  on  board,  it  was  obferved 
that  he  would  never  affociate  with  any  of  them,  but 
always  avoided  their  company  as  of  nothing  akin  to 
them.  He  was  fometimes  drcll  in  clothes  of  which  he 
at  length  became  very  fond,  would  put  on  part  of  them 
without  help,  and  carry  the  reft  in  bis  hands  to  fo;ne  of 

the 
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'liiiiatc?.  the  company  for  their  aHlftarice.    He  would  lie  in  bed, 

' — ^ lay  his  head  on  the  pillow,   and  pull  up  the  bed  clothes 

Anatomy  to  J^eep  himfclf  uarni  *. 
if  a  fi's'/'y-  Pere  CarbiiD'on  brought  up  an  oran  otan,  which 
became  fo  fond  of  him,  that  wherever  he  went  it  was 
always  dcfirous  of  accompanying  him  :  whenever,  there- 
fore, he  had  to  perform  the  lervice  of  his  church,  he 
T.as  obliged  to  (hut  it  up  in  a  room.  Once,  however, 
the  animal  efcaped  and  followed  the  father  to  the 
church,  where,  mounting  on  the  founding  board  above 
the  pulpit,  he  lay  pevfeclly  ftill  till  the  fermon  com- 
menced. He  then  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  and 
overlooking  the  p-.eacher,  imitated  all  his  gellures  in  fo 
grotefque.a  mannei,that  the  congregation  was  unavoid- 
ably caulcd  to  laugh.  The  father  furprifed  and  con- 
founded at  this  ill-timed  levity,  reproved  his  audience 
for  their  inattention.  The  reproof  failed  in  its  effed  ; 
the  congregation  flill  laughed,  and  the  pre-icher  in  the 
\va:Tnth  of  his  zeal  redoubled  his  vociferations  and  his 
actions;  thefe  the  ape  fo  exactly  imitated,  that  the  con- 
gregation could  no  longer  reftrain  themfelves,  but  buift 
into  a  loud  and  continued  laughter.  A  friend  of  the 
preacher  at  length  fiepped  up  to  him,  and  pointed  out 
the  caafe  of  this  improper  conduft  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
arch  demeanour  of  the  animal,  tiiat  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moft  diSicuity  he  could  commaud  his  countenance  and 
keep  himfelf  apparently  ferious,  while  he  ordered  the 
fervant  of  the  church  to  take  the  ape  away. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  moll  interefting  accounts  of  the 
oran  otan  is  that  given  by  Vofmaer,  and  with  this 
we  fliall  clofe  our  hiltory  of  this  fpecies. 
SeeTi'.  I.  "  This  animal  (fays  IVI.  Vofmaer)  was  a  female  ;  its 
Plate  CCCI.height  was  about  tv.o  Rhenifh  feet  and  a  half.  It  Ihew- 
ed  no  iymptoms  of  fiercetiefs  or  malignity,  and  was 
even  of  a  fomewhat  melancholy  appearance.  It  was 
fond  of  being  in  company,  and  Ihowed  a  preference  of 
thofe  who  took  daily  care  d(  it,  of  which  it  feerred  to 
be  fenfible.  Often  when  they  retired,  it  would  throw- 
itfelf  on  the  ground,  uttering  lamentable  cries,  and 
tearing  in  pieces  the  linen  within  its  reach.  Its  keep- 
er having  fometimes  been  accuftomed  to  fit  near  it  on 
the  ground,  it  took  the  hay  Of  its  bed,  and  laid  it  by 
its  fide,  and  feemed  by  every  demonftration  to  invite 
him  to  be  feated  near.  Its  ufual  manner  of  walking 
was  on  all  fours,  like  other  apes,  but  it  could  alfo 
walk  on  its  two  hind  feet  only.  One  morning  it  got 
unchained,  and  we  beheld  it  with  v.onderful  agility  af- 
cend  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  building  ;  it  was  not 
without  fome  pains  that  it  was  retaken,  and  we  then 
remarked  an  extraordinary  mufcular  power  in  the  ani- 
mal, the  aflifiance  of  four  men  being  necelTary  to  hold 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  properly  fecured.  During 
its  llate  of  liberty  it  had  among  other  things  taken  a  cork 
from  a  biOtlle  of  Malaga  wine,  which  it  drank  to  the 
lafl  drop,  and  had  fet  the  bottle  in  its  place  again.  It 
ate  almoft  every  thing  which  was  given  to  it  ;  but  its 
chief  food  was  bread,  roots,  and  efpecially  carrots,  all 
forts  of  fruits,  efpecially  flrawberries  ;  and  it  appeared 
extremely  fond  of  aromatic  plants,  and  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  pHifley.  It  alfo  ate  meat,  both  boiled  and 
roafted,  as  well  as  fifli.  It  was  not  ojferved  to  hunt 
for  i'  feels  like  ( ther  monkeys,  was  fond  of  eggs,  which 
it  broke  with  its  teeth,  and  fucked  completely  ;  but  filh 
and  roafled  meat  feemcd  its  favourite  fond.  It  had 
been  taught  to  eat  with  a  fpoon  and  a  fork.  \Vhcn 
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prefented  with  rtraw berries  on  a  plate,  it  was  extreme-  H' 
ly  pleafant  to  fee  the  animal  take  them  uji  one  bv  one  '^ 
with  a  fork,  and  put  them  into  its  mouth,  holding  at 
the  fame  time  the  plate  in  the  other  hand.  Its  com- 
mon drink  was  water,  but  it  alfo  very  willingly  drank 
all  forts  of  wine,  and  particularly  Malaga.  After 
drinking,  it  wiped  its  lips  ;  and  after  eating,  if  prefent- 
ed with  a  toothpick,  ivould  ufe  it  in  a  proper  manner. 
I  was  aflured  (continues  eur  writer),  that  on  fliipboard 
it  ran  freely  about  the  veflel,  played  with  the  failors, 
and  would  go  like  them  into  the  kitchen  for  its  mefs. 
At  the  approach  of  itight,  it  lay  down  to  fleep,  and 
prepared  its  bed  by  (liaking  well  the  hay  on  which  it 
llcpt,  and  putting  it  in  proper  order,  and  lalUy  cover- 
ing itfelf  with  the  coverlet.  One  day  feeing  the  pad- 
lock of  its  chain  opened  with  a  key,  and  (hut  again,  it 
fei/ed  a  little  bit  of  ftick,  and  put  it  into  the  keyhole, 
turning  it  about  in  all  directions,  endeavouring  to  fee 
whether  the  padlock  would  open  or  not.  This  animal 
lived  feven  months  in  Holland.  On  its  firft  arrival  it 
had  but  very  little  hair  except  on  its  back  and  arms  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  became  extremely  well 
covered  ;  the  hair  on  the  back  being  three  inches  in 
lengtli.  The  whole  animal  then  appeared  of  a  chefnot 
colour  ;  the  fkin  of  the  face,  &c.  was  of  a  moufe  colour, 
but  about  the  eyes  and  round  the  mouth,  of  a  dull  flefh 
colour."  It  came  from,  the  illand  of  Borneo,  and  was 
after  its  death  depofited  in  the  mufeum  of  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

3.  S.  Inuus.    Magot,  Barbary  Ape. — This  fpecies  is //«/ 
confidered   by  fome  naluralills  as  forming  the  coimed-  ^^"^ 
ing   link   between   the  ape,  properly  fo  called,  and  the  yf] 
baboons.      Like  the  latter  it  has  pollerior  callofities,  and     '^ 
though  it  properly  has   no  tail,   it  is  furnidied  with   an 
appendage  of  fkin  in  the  place  where  the  tail  is  fituated 
in  other  fpecies.     The  hair  on  the   greatell    part   of  its 
body  is  of  a  greenilli  brown,  the  belly  being  paler  than 
the  reii  ;  the  face  is  of  a  (warthy  flelhcolour,  and  tlie 
fingers   and    toes   are  furnilhed  with    nails   refembling 
thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

It  is  found  mofl  commonly  in  Barbary  and  fome 
other  parts  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  it  is  alfo  occafionally  m.et  with  in  Tartary,  in  Ara- 
bia, and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Indian  penin(ula. 

It  is  probable  that  Tavernier  alludes  to  this  fpecies,  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  a  cultom  amongll  (bme  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  of  amnfing  themfelves  at  the  expence 
of  the  ape.  Thefe  people  place  five  or  fix  baikcts  of 
rice,  forty  or  fifty  yards  afundcr,  in  an  open  ground  near 
their  retreat,  and  by  every  balktt  put  a  number  of  (lout 
cudgels,  each  about  two  feet  long  ;  they  then  retire  to 
fome  hiding  place  not  far  dillant,  to  wait  the  event. 
When  the  apes  obferve  no  perfon  near  the  balkets, 
they  foon  defcend  in  great  numbers  from  the  trees,  and 
run  towards  them  :  they  grin  at  each  other  for  Ibme 
time  before  they  dare  approach  ;  fometimes  they  ad- 
vance, then  retreat  feeming  much  difinclined  to  en- 
counter. At  length  the  females,  which  are  more 
courageous  than  the  males,  efpecially  thofe  that  have 
young  ones  (which  they  carry  in  their  arms  as  women 
do  tiieir  children),  venture  to  approach  the  bafkcts, 
and  as  they  are  about  to  thruft  their  heads  in  to  eat, 
the  males  on  the  one  fide  advance  to  hinder  them. 
Immediately  the  other  party  comes  forward ;  aod  the  feud 
being  kindled  on  both  fides,  the  combatanls  feize  tbe 
3   M  cudgels, 
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cudgels,  ar.d  commence  a  moft  icvere  fight,  which  al- 
ways ends  with  the  weakell  being  driven  into  the 
wcocis,  wirli  broken  heads  and  limbs.  The  vigors,  he 
tells  us,  then  fall  to  in  peace,  and  devour  the  reward  of 
their  labour. 

Of  all  the  apes  this  agrees  bell  with  the  temperature 
of  an  European  climate,  and  may  eafily  be  kept  in  a 
ftate  of  domeftication.  Buffon  had  one  which  he  kept 
for  feveral  years.  In  fummcr  he  delighted  to  be  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  winter  he  appeared  futficiently  com- 
fortable in  a  room  without  a  fire,  which  iliowed  he  was 
by  no  means  delicate.  He  was  always  of  a  grave  de- 
portment, and  fometimes  dirty  in  his  manner.  His 
movements  were  brifk,  and  his  countenance  rather  ugly 
than  ridiculous.  When  agitated  with  paflion,  he  exhi- 
bited and  grinded  his  teeth.  He  filled  the  pouches  of 
his  cheeks  with  the  food  which  was  given  him,  and  ge- 
nerally ate  every  thing  except  raw  flefh,  cheefe,  and 
%vhatever  had  undergone  a  kind  of  fei-mentation.  When 
about  to  flee  p,  he  loved  to  jserch  upon  an  iron  or  wood- 
en bar.  He  was  always  chained,  becaufe  though  he 
had  been  long  in  a  domeftic  ftate  he  was  not  civilized, 
and  had  no  attp.chment  to  his  mailers.  He  feeras  to 
have  been  ill  educated,  for  Buffon  had  feen  others  of 
the  fame  fpecies  more  intelligent,  more  obedient,  more 
gay,  and  fo  docile  as  to  learn  to  dance  and  make  gefti- 
culations  in  cadence,  and  to  allow  themfelves  peaceably 
to  be  clothed. 

The  defli  of  this  fpecies  is  ufed  as  food  by  the  wild 
Arabs. 

4.  S.  Sijhanus.  Piiheque.  Pigmy. — This  fpecies 
greatly  refembles  the  laft,  except  that  its  head  is  round- 
er, and  that  it  is  much  inferior  in  fize,  being  feldom 
larger  than  a  cat.  It  is  thought  by  Mr  Pennant  to  be 
the  pigmy  of  the  ancients  ;  or  one  of  that  jiation  which 
was  by  them  fuppofed  to  carry  on  periodical  wars  with 
the  cranes.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  alfo  found 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  in  Ceylon.  They  aflociate  in 
troops,  and  live  chielly  on  vegetable  fond.  They  are 
often  found  walking  ereft.  They  are  faid  to  be  very 
malicious  and  fpiteful. 

We  are  told  by  Marmol  that  they  go  in  troops  into 
the  gardens  or  fields  -,  but  before  they  leave  the  thickets, 
one  of  them  afcends  an  eminence  from  which  he  views 
the  country  ;  and  when  he  fees  no  perfon,  he  gives  the 
fignal  by  a  cry  for  the  reft  to  proceed,  and  removes  not 
from  his  ftation  as  long  as  they  continue  abroad  :  but 
whenever  he  perceives  any  perfon  approaching,  he 
fcreams  with  a  loud  voice,  and  by  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree  they  all  tly  to  the  mountains.  Their  flight  is 
worthy  of  admiration  ;  for  the  females,  'though  they 
carrv  four  or  five  young  ones  on  their  backs,  make 
great  fprings  from  branch  to  branch.  Though  extreme- 
ly cunning,  vail  numbers  of  them  are  taken  by  dif- 
fevent  arts.  When  wild  they  bite  defperately,  but  by 
carefles  they  ar*  eafily  tamed.  They  do  much  mif- 
rhitf  to  the  fruits  and  corn  •,  for  they  gather  it  together 
In  heaps,  cut  it,  and  throw  it  on  the  ground  whether  it 
be  ripe  or  not,  and  deflroy  more  than  they  eat  or  cany 
off.  Thofe  who  are  tamed  perform  things  incredible, 
and  imitate  every  human  aftion. 

Thc-y  chiefly  refide  in  caverns,  which  gives  the  na- 
tives an  eafy  opportunity  of  taking  them  alive.  For 
this  purpofe  the  natives  place  velTels  containing  intoxi- 
cating lifiuors  in  the  caverns  frequented  by  ike  at-es, 
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and  thefe   animals   affembie   tegether  to   drink  thefe  li-    Primates. 
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fitting  on  its  polleriors,  three  or  four  feet  high.  It  is  f-,,j 
very  lirong  and  mufcular,  efpccially  towards  the  fore 
parts  of  the  body  ;  but  its  waift,  as  is  common  to  all 
the  baboons,  is  flender.  All  the  nails  are  not  pointed, 
thofe  on  the  thumbs  and  great  .toes  being  rounded. 
The  tail  is  fliort  and  thick,  and  rounded  ;  the  polleriors 
are  perfeftly  bare  and  callous,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

The  baboon  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  of  the  hotteft 
parts  of  the  African  continent.     It  liyes  chiefly  on  ve-    " 
getables,  but  is  faid  to  be  very  fond  of  eggs.     The  fe- 
male brings  forth  one  young  at  a  time,  and  carries  it  in 
her  arms. 

From  the  great  fize  and  llrength  of  thefe  animal'  they 
are  not  a  little  formidable  ;  and  as  their  natui-al  dilpofi- 
tion  is  very  ferocious,  it  is  dangerous  to  encounter  any  • 
number  of  them  in  their  native  wiids. 

The  baboons  are  palTionateiy  fund  of  rajfins,  apples,  . 
and  in  general  of  all  fruits  which  grow  in  gardens. 
Their  teeth  and  paws  render  them  formidable  to  dogs, 
who  overcome  them  with  difliculty,  unlefs  when  eating 
has  made  them  heavy  and  inaftive.  Buffon  has  remarked 
that  they  neither  eat  filli  nor  flelh,  except  when  boiled 
or  roafted,  and  then  they  devour  both  v.ith  avidity.  In 
their  expeditions  to  rob  orchards,  gardens,  or  vineyaids, 
they  generally  go  in  troops.  Some  of  them  enter  the 
inclofure,  while  others  remain  on  the  walls  as  fentinels 
to  give  notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  The  reft  of 
the  troop  are  llationed  without  the  garden,  at  conveni- 
ent diftances  from  each  other,  and  thus  form  a  line, 
which  extends  from  the  place  ot  pillage  to  that  of  their 
rendezvous.  Matters  being  difpofcd  in  this  manner, 
the  baboons  begin  the  operation,  and  throw  to  thole  i,n 
the  wall  melons,  gourds,  apples,  pears.  Sic.  Thofe  on 
the  walls  throw  thefe  fruits  to  their  neighbours  below  j 
and  thus  the  fpoils  are  handed  along  the  ivhole  line, 
which  generally  terminates  on  fome  mountain.  They 
are  fo  dexterous  and  quick-fighted,  that  they  feldom  allow 
the  fruit  to  fall  in  throwing  it  from  one  to  another. 
All  this  is  performed  with  profound  filence  and  great 
defpatch.  When  the  fentinels  perceive  any  perfon,  they 
cry,  and  at  this  fignal  the  whole  troop  fly  off  with 
altonifliing  rapidity. 

In  confinement  the  great  baboon  lofes  nothing  of  his 
native  ferocity.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  moll  un- 
manageable of  his  tribe,  grinding  his  teeth,  putting  on 
a  threatening  afpecl,  and  Ihaking  the  bars  of  his  cage 
fo  as  often  to  make  the  fpei^ators  tremble.  Mr  Smellie 
fpeaks  of  one  that  he  law  at  Edinburgh  in  i  779,  that 
was  remarkable  for  its  fize,  fttength,  and  beautiful 
colours.  He  was  nearly  five  feet  high,  and  was  excefiive- 
ly  fierce,  prefenting  uniformly  to  the  Ipeclators  a  moft 
threatening  afpefl,  and  attempting  to  feize  every  perfon 
that  came  within  the  length  of  his  ch:>in.  On  fuch  oc- 
caiions  he  made  a  deep  grunting  noife,  and  was  perpe- 
tually tofling  up  his  head.  This  feems  to  have  been 
the  lame  animal  that  is  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant  as 
having  been  feen  by  him  at  Cheller  about  two  months 
after  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr  Smellie.  He  was  par- 
ticu'arly  fond  of  cheefe  j  his  voice  was  a  kind  of  roar 
not  unlike  th.at  of  a  lion,  biU  low  and  fomewhat  inward. 

It 
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It  went  on  all-fours,  and  never  flood  on  its  hind  Icijs 
unlets  forced  to  do  fo  by  its  keeper.  He  would  fre- 
quently fit  on  his  rump  in  a  crouching  pollure,  and  drop 
his  hands  before  his  belly  *. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  an  animal  of  this 
difpofition  Ihould  be  kept  in  private  houl'es  as  a  pet, 
efpecially  when  we  confidcr  the  mifchicfs  that  they 
often  Commit.  Dr  Goldlmith  fays  that  he  has  feen  one 
of  them  demolifli  a  whole  fervice  of  china,  without  ap- 
pearing in  the  leaft  confcious  of  having  done  amifs, 
though  the  mifchief  was  evidently  intentional. 

14.  S.  Nemejirina.  Pig-tailed  baboon. — Olive  brown, 
with  ihort  naked  tail. 

This  is  but  a  fmall  fpecies,  feldom  exceeding  the  fize 
of  a  cat.  The  tail  exaflly  refembles  that  of  a  pig.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  is  very  lively  and  a£live. 
He  is  lometimes  leen  in  an  exhibition*  in  this  country, 
but  feldom  lives  long  in  a  climate  fo  much  colder  than 
his  o^vn. 

Mr  Edwards  had  a  male  of  this  fpecies:  it  lived  with 
him  for  a  year,  and  was  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
houfe  cat.  Another  of  the  fame  fpecies  being  at  that 
time  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  fair  in  London,  jMr 
Edwards  carried  his  to  compare  with  it ;  and  he  remarks 
that  they  feemed  highly  pleafed  with  each  others  com- 
pany, though  this  v\as  the  firll  time  of  their  metting. 

53.  S.  Beei-zchul.  Preacher  monkey — This  fpecies 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  woods  of  South  Ame 
rica,  efpecially  in  Guiana  and  Brafil.  It  is  the  largell 
of  the  American  monkeys,  being  about  the  fize  of  a 
fox,  and  of  a  glorty  black,  colour.  There  is  in  the 
throat  of  this  animal  a  hollow  bony  fubilance,  which  is 
"fuppoled  to  produce  that  peculiar  dreadful  howl  for 
■wliich  this  animal  and  the  next  fpecies  are  fo  remark- 
able. They  are  exceedingly  milchievous  and  (pitelul, 
and  if  attacked  they  bite  cruelly.  They  ufually  keep 
together  in  parties  of  from  20  to  30,  rambling  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  leaping  with  great  agility  from 
one  tree  to  another.  If  they  fee  any  one  approach 
alone,  they  always  teaze  and  threaten  him. 

Marcgrave  informs  us  that  tiiey  aifemble  every 
morning  and  evening  in  the  woods  o*  Brazil,  and  make 
a  moll  dreadful  howling.  Somenmes  01  e  of  them 
mOHnls  on  a  higher  branch,  and  the  reft  feat  themfelves 
beneath  :  the  firll  begins,  as  it  were  to  harangue,  and 
fets  up  a  howl  fo  loud  and  iharp  as  to  be  heard  to  a 
great  dillance  :  after  a  wiiile,  he  gives  a  fi>,nal  with  his 
"hand,  when  *he  whole  afiembly  juii.s  in  chorus  ;  but  on 
another  fignal  they  are  again  filent,  and  the  orator 
finilhes  his  addrefs.  Their  clamour  is  the  raolV  dif- 
agreeable  and  tremendous  that  can  be  conceived. 

They  are  extremely  fagacious  ;  and  when  hunted, 
not  only  diflinguiih  paiticularly  tiiofe  who  are  aclive 
againft  them,  but  defend  themlelves  vigorouOy  when 
attacked.  When  the  hunters  approach,  the  monkeys 
aiTemble  together,  uitering  loud  and  fearful  cries,  and 
tlnowiag  at  their  alTailantt  dried  branches  v.'hich  they 
wrench  fnim  the  trees.  .  It  is  faid  that  they  never 
abandon  each  other,  and  that  in  palTing  from  tree  to 
tree  ihcy  fling  themfelves  headlong  from  one  branch  to 
another  without  ever  falling  to  the  ground,  always 
catching  hold  either  with  their  hands  or  tail.  Iftb(y 
are  not  at  once  (hot  dead  it  is  fcarcely  pofli'  le  to 
ta.ke  them,  a?,  though  mortally  wounded,  they  cling  fo 
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firmly  to  the  trees  as  to  maintain  their  hold  even  after  Hiftory  oi' 
d<!ath.  the  S|.ccics. 

Gen.  2.  Lemur.     Macaucos.  3+ 

Four  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  intermediate  be-  '' '""'" 
ing  remote  ;  fix  in  the  lower  jaw,  longer,  ftretched 
forwards,  comprefled,  parallel  and  approximated.  Ca- 
nine teeth  folitary  and  approximated.  Grinders  fublo- 
bated,  the  foremoft  of  them  being  rather  longer  and 
(harper  than  the  reft. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  refcmble  the  monkey  tribe 
in  the  ufc  of  their  hands,  but  they  are  much  kfs  mif- 
chicvcus  and  ferocious  than  that  tribe.  None  of  theci, 
except  the  indri,  bears  any  relijinblance  to  man  ;  but  in 
th:s  fpecies  the  arms,  hands,  body,  and  feet,  are  very  fi- 
milar  to  the  human.  A  few  of  them  ate  taillefs,  but 
moil  of  them  have  long  tails. 

They  are  harmlefs  inoffenfive  creatures,  live  chielly 
in  woods,  and  feed  on  fruits,  vegetables,  or  in  lefts. 
At  lead  one  fpecies.  viz.  the  I  2th,  ferves  for  food  to  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  it  is  found. 

There  are  13  fpecies  which  are  dillinguifhed  by  the 
following  names  and  charaflers  : 

I.  Lemur  Tardigradus.  Slow  Lemur.  Taillefs;  of  a 
rully  alh  ci.lour,  with  a  brown  dorfal  line  ;  very  fmall 
ears. — 2.  L.  Loris.  Loiis.  Taillefs;  of  a  rully  alh 
colour,  witli  extremely  (lender  limbs,  and  large  ears. 
— 3.  L.  Itidn.  Indri.  Taillefs  ;  black  grayilh  beneath, 
■ith  the  face  and  fpace  round  the  anus  whrtilh. — 
4  L.  Polio.  Potto.  Tailed  ;  fulfenuginous. — 5.  L. 
Mongoz.  Mnngoz  or  Woolly  L.  Long-tailed  ;  gray 
brown.— 6.  L.  Macaco.  Ruffed  L.  'I'ailed  ;  black, 
nith  the  neck  bearded  like  a  ruSF. — 7.  L.  Lanigcr, 
Flocky  L.  Tailed  ;  pale  tawney,  white  beneath,  with 
rufty  tail. —  8.  L.  Catla.  Ring  tailed  L.  Tail  long, 
and  anntdated  with  black  and  white. — 9.  L.  Bico/or. 
Heart-marked  L.  Long-tailed;  blackilh  white  be- 
neath, with  a  white  heart- flipped  fpot  on  the  forehead. 
— 10.  L.  Tarjier.  Tarfier.  Long-tailed  ;  aiK-colour- 
ed  ;  with  flender  almoft  naked  tufted  tail  ;  and  very 
long  hinder  feet. — 11.  L.  Murinus.  Tail  long,  and 
ritily:  body  afli  coloured. — 12.  L.  Calngo.  Whitilh  L. 
Tail  long  and  rufty ;  body  whitilli,  gray  beneath. — 
13.  L,  Pfilodaciijlus.  Long- fingered  L.  Alh-ferrugi- 
nous,  with  e.vtremely  villofe  tail,  and  the  middle  finger 
of  the  hands  very  long  and  naked. 

I.  L.  Tardigradns.      Sco>v   Lemur. — This  animal   hTardigra- 
about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cat,  with  the  body  of  an   ele-  <^'">  Slow 
gant  pale  brown   or   moufe^olour  ;  a   flattifti  face,,  ex--  L?^"""- 
trcmely    prominent   eyes,  that    are   furrounded   with  a    '^'  ^' 
circle  of  dark  brown,  and  a  fliarpitli  nofe.    Of  its  man- 
ner in  its  native   flate   we  know  almoft  nothing,  but 
in  a  flate  of  domefticatien  it  has  been  accurately  ob- 
fcrved. 

The  late  Sir  William  Jones  had  one  of  thefe  animals 
in  his  poflcffion  for  fome  time,  and  has  given  a  very 
interelling  account  of  its  form  and  manners.  This  was 
publilhed  in  the  Afiatic  Refearciies,  from  which  we 
fliall  extrafl  the  moft  interefting  particulars. 

"  In  his  manners  he  was  for  the  moft  part  gentle,  ex- 
cept in  the  cold  feafon,  ivhcn  his  temper  feemed  wholly 
changed  ;  and  his  Creator  who  made  him  fo  fenfible  10 
cold,  to  wh:ch  he  inuft  often  ha\-5  been  expofcd  ev£n 
in  his  native  forefl<,  gr.ve  him  probablv  for  that  rcafi  n, 
3   M  2  '  lii^ 
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ITj-oryof  his  tliick  fur,   wliich  we   rarely   fee  in  animals  in  thefe 
the  Specie;- tropical  cli:iKitcs  :  to  me,   who  not  only  conftantly   fed 
'  him,  but  bathed  hira  twice  a-week  in  water  accommo- 

dated to  the  feafons,  and  whom  he  clearly  diftinguiflied 
from  others,  he  \vas  at  all  times  grateful ;  but  when  I 
difturbed  him  in  winter,  he  was  ufnally  indignant,  and 
feemcd  to  reproach  me  with  tlie  uneafinefs  which  he 
felt,  though  no  pofTible  precaution  liad  been  omitted 
to  keep  him  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.  At  all  times 
lie  was  pleafed  with  being  ftroaked  on  the  head  and 
throat,  and  frequently  fufFered  roe  to  touch  his  extreme- 
Iv  fliarp  teeth  ;  but  his  temper  was  always  quick,  and 
when  he  was  unfeafonably  dillurbed,  he  expreffed  a  lit- 
tle refentmcnt,  by  an  obfcure  murmur,  like  that  of  a 
Iquirrel,  or  a  greater  degree  of  difpleaiure  by  a  peeviih 
cry,  efpecially  in  winter,  when  he  was  often  as  fierce, 
en  being  much  importuned,  as  any  bealx  of  the  woods. 
"  From  half  an  hour  after  funrite  to  half  an  hour  be- 
fore funfet,  he  flept  without  intermiffion,  roiled  up  like 
a  hedgehog  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  awoke,  he  began  to 
prepare  himfelf  for  the  labours  of  his  approaching  day, 
licking  and  drelTing  himfelf  like  a  cat ;  an  operation 
which  the  flexibility  of  his  neck  and  limbs  enabled  him 
to  perform  very  completely  :  he  was  then  ready  for  a 
flight  breakfall,  after  which  he  common'y  took  a  fliort 
nap  ;  but  when  the  fun  was  quite  fet  he  recovered  all 
his  vivacity. 

"  His  ordinary  food  was  the  f.veet  fruit  of  this  coun- 
try ;  plantains  always,  and  mangoes  during  the  feafon  ; 
but  he  refufed  peaches,  and  was  not  fond  of  mulberries, 
or  even  of  guaiavas:  milk  he  lapped  eagerly,  but  was 
content  with  plain  water.  In  general  he  was  not  vora- 
cious, but  never  appeared  fatisfied  with  grafshoppers  ; 
and  paffed  tlie  wliole  night,  while  the  hot  feafon  lafted, 
in  prowling  for  them  :  when  a  grafshopper,  or  any  in- 
fect, alighted  within  his  reach,  his  eyes,  which  he  fixed 
on  his  prey,  glowed  with  uncommon  fire  ;  and  having 
drawn  himfelf  back  to  fpring  on  it  with  greater  force, 
he  feized  the  prey  with  both  his  fore  paws,  but  held  it 
in  one  of  them  while  he  devoured  it.  For  other  pur- 
pofes,  and  fometimes  even  for  that  of  holding  his  food, 
he  ufed  all  his  paws  indifferently  as  hands,  and  fre- 
quently grafped  \rith  one  of  them  the  higher  parts  of 
his  ample  cage,  while  his  three  others  were  feverally 
engaged  at  the  bottom  of  it  ;  but  the  pollure  of  which 
he  feemed  fondeft  was  to  cling  with  all  four  of  them 
to  the  upper  wires,  his  body  being  inverted ;  and  in  the 
evening  he  ufually  flood  creQ  for  many  minutes,  play- 
ing on  the  wires  with  his  fingers,  and  rapidily  moving 
his  body  from  fide  to  ilde,  as  if  he  had  found  the  uti- 
lity ofexer'-ife  in  his  ui^naiural  ftate  of  confinement. 

"  A  lif.le  before  daybreak,  when  my  early  hours 
jave  me  fre-quent  opportu:  ities  of  obferving  him,  he 
leeraed  to  folicit  my  attention  ;  and  if  I  prefented  my 
fii'gertohini,  he  licked  or  nibbled  it  with  great  gentle- 
nils,  but  eagerly  took  fruit  when  I  offered  it,  though 
he  fcldom  ate  mnrh  at  his  morning  repaft  ;  when  the 
day  brought  back  his  night,  his  eyes  loft  their  luilre 
and  ftrength,  and  he  compofed  himfelf  for  a  flumber  of 
ten  or  eleven  hours. 

"  My  little  friend  was,  on  the  whole,  \-ery  en- 
gaging •,  and  wlcn  he  was  found  lifelefs  in  the  fame 
pofture  in  v  hich  he-would  naturt'ly  have  flept,  I  con- 
foled  myfelt"  with  believing  that  he  died  without  much 
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pain,  and  lived  with  as  much  pleafure  as  he  could  have    i    ci.it;^_- 
enjoyed  in  a  ftate  of  captivity."  -— v— ' 

Its  pace  is  exceedingly  flow,  fcarcely  moving  above 
fix  or  eight  yards  in  a  mintite  ;   whence  is  name. 

It  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  a  phyliological 
point  of  view,  to  inveftigate  the  ftru'flure  of  thefe  llow- 
moving  animals,  fuch  as  the  fpecies  juii  defcribed,  and 
the  ftolh  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  An  anatoinical 
examination  of  the  blood-veflcls  in  the  limbs  of  this 
fpecies  by  Mr  Carlifl.e  has  thrown  confiderable  light  on 
the  connection  of  flow  motion  with  a  particular  diilri- 
bution  of  the  arteries  in  the  flow-moving  limbs  ;  this  dif- 
tribution  is  thus  defcrihed  by  J\Ir  Carlifle.  "  Imme- 
diately after  the  fubclavian  has  penetrated  the  axilla  It 
is  divided  into  23  equal-Czed  cylinders,  which  furrojnd 
the  principal  trunk  of  the  artery,  now  diminiftied  in  fizc 
to  an  inconfiderable  veflel.  Thefe  cylindrical  arteries 
accompany  each  other,  and  divide  with  the  ulnar  and 
radial  branches,  being  diilributed  in  their  route  upon 
the  mufclcs,  each  of  which  has  one  of  thefe  cylinders. 
The  other  branches,  for  example  the  radial  and  ulnsr, 
proceed  like  the  arteries  in  genera],  difperfing  thevnfelves 
upon  the  fliin,  the  membranes,  joints,  bones,  &c.  in  an 
arborefcent  form.  The  iliac  artery  di^ndes  upon  the 
margin  of  the  pelvis  into  upwards  of  twenty  equalfiz'ed 
cylinders,  furrounding  the  main  trunk  as  defcribed  in  the 
axillary  artery.  Thefe  vetTels  are  alfo  finally  dillr:- 
cuted,  as  in  the  upper  extremity  ;  the  cylinders  wholly 
upon  the  raufcles  and  the  arborefcent  branches  on  all  the 
other  parts.  The  carotid  arteries  do  not  divide  the 
equal-fized  cylinders,  but  are  diftributed  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  animals*."      _  *  Shaio'j 

Gen.  3.  Galeopithecus.     C.ilugo.  vol.  i. 

Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  wanting  ;  in  the  lower  fix,  Gako,^;t!ie- 
flwrt,  broad  and  peftinated.    Canine  teeth  very  ftiort,  cu5. 
triangular,  broad,  ftiarp  and  ferrated.    Grinders  four, 
truncated,  and  muricated  with  conical  protuberances. 
Flying  ll.in  furrounding  the  body,  limbs,  and  tail. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 

G.  Volans.  Flying  Calugo,  or  Flying  Lemur. — This  „  ,  -'^ 
is  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  quadrupeds  whom  nature  riymgLe- 
has  raifed  above  their  ufual  element,  and  enabled  them  mut. 
to  tranfport  themfelves  through  the  air  in  a  manner  which,  "^'-l  ^■ 
though  it  cannot  ftri£lly  be  denominated  fying,  is  at 
leaft  very  fimilar  to  it.  The  body  of  the  ilying  lemur 
is  about  three  feet  long  •,  but,  except  whtn  the  mem- 
brane is  expanded,  it  is  very  flender.  It  has  a  flender 
tail,  about  a  fpan  long.  The  membrane,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  neck  to  the  fore  legs,  hind  legs,  and 
tail,  is  covered  with  fur,  but  appears  menibranaceous 
on  the  inner  fide.  The  upper  fide  of  the  animal  is  of  a 
deep  afli  colour,  inclining  to  black  \*hen  young,  and 
the  back  is  croffed  tranfverfely  with  blackifli  lines.  Its 
head  is  long,  its  mouth  fmall,  and  its  teeth  differ  from 
thofe  of  every  other  quadruped  hitherto  examined.  The 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are  deeply  cut  like  a 
comb  ;  the  canine  teeth,  as  Pallas  calls  them,  (though 
Geoffroy  thinks  they  are  more  properly  cutting  teeth), 
are  triangular,  very  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  very  fliort. 
The  caecum  or  large  inteftine  is  very  voluminous. 

It  is   a  native  of  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  iflands, 
frequents  woodv   places,  and  feeds  on  fruits,  and  pro- 
bably 
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bably  on  infeas.     It  altnoft  conftantly  refides  on  trees ;      licite,    enables  tbcfe  animal!!  when  hlmded,   to  nvold 

■*  in  defcending  from  which  it  fpreads  its  membranes,  and      thoii   obje^s  which  would   impede  their    iHght.     'Ihi*' 

baknces  itfelf  in  a  gentle  manner  towards  the  place  at      gentleman  coHeclcd  leveral  fpecimens  of  thc°ver|)erlilio 
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;h  it  aims,  but  in  aicending  it  ufcs  a  leaping  pace. 
ll  brings  forth  two  young,  whicli  are  faid  to  adhere 
to  the  bcealls  of  the  parent  by  their  teeth  and  claws. 

GeoSFroy  and  Cuvier  make  two  varieties  or  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  viz.  G.  Rufus,  Red  Calugo ;  and  G.  Va- 
riegalus.  Varied  Calugo  : — but  thefe  are  probably  no 
more  than  fcsual  difterences. 

Genus  4.     VesperTilio.     E.tis. 

Tteth  erefl,  fliarp-pointed,  and  approximated  ;  hands 
palniated  ;  with  a  membrane  furrounding  the  bcdv, 
and  enabling  the  animal  to  Hy. 

The  animah  of  this  genus  have  their  atlantal  extre- 
mities exceedingly  long,  efpeclally  what  may  be  termed 
the  fingers  ;  and  the  delicate  membrane  that  is  ftretched 
over  them  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  form  a  wing  when  the 
animals  will  to  tly,  and  to  fold  up  into  a  fmall  rp;;ce 
when  they  are  at  reft.  All  the  fpecies  have  two  brealls, 
more  or  lefs  confpicuous,  to  which  the  young  adhere. 
They  have  no  cftcum. 

The  Bats  are  natives  of  very  different  regions  ;  three 
of  them  are  found  in  Britain,  and  feveral  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  Afia  and  Africa  ;  one  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  a  few  in  America.  Thole  of  warm  climates  are 
ufually  very  large.  Thofe  which  inhabit  the  colder  re- 
gions lie  all  winter  in  a  torpid  ftate,  without  tailing  nou- 
rilliment.     The   fraaller   fpecies   live  chiefly  on  infects 


luntus  or  large-cared  bat,  and  obftrved,  that  when  tin 
external  ears  of  the  blinded  ones  were  clofed,  they  hit 
agair.ft  the  fides  of  the  room,  vnthout  being  at  all 
aware  ot  their  fituation.  They  refufed  every  fpecies  of 
food  four  day?,  ps  did  a  larger  number  \vhich  were  af- 
terwards caught  and  piefervtd  in  a  dark,  box  for  above 
a  week.  During  the  day  time  thc-y  were  extremely 
deurous  of  retirement  and  darknefs'j  and,  while  cen- 
fined  to  the  box,  never  moved  or  endeavoured  to  get  out 
during  the  whole  day  ;  and,  when  Iprcad  onjhe  carpet, 
they  commonly  refted  forae  minutes,  and  then  "beginning 
to  look  about,  crawled  llowiy  to  a  dark  Qorner  or  cre- 
vice. At  funfet  the  icene  was  quite  changed  :  c  ery 
one  then  endeavoured  to  fcratch  its  way  out  of  the  box  j 
a  continued  chirping  was  kept  up  ;  and  no  fooner  was 
the  !id  of  their  prifon  opened,  than  each  was  a-5live  to 
efcape,  either  (lying  away  immediately,  or  running  nim- 
bly to  a  convenient  place  for  taking  wing.  When 
the  bats  v.ere  firft  cplleaed,  feveral  of  the  females  had 
young  ones  clinging  to  their  breafts,  in  the  act  of  fuck- 
ing. One  of  them  flew  with  perfeft  eafe,  though  two 
little  ones  were  thus  attached  to  her,  which  weighed 
nearly  as  much  as  their  parent.  All  the  young  were 
devoid  of  down,  and  of  a  black  colour  *.  , 

Many  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  bats  attack  men  and ; 
other  animals  when  afleep,  make  a  flight  woimd  withv 
their  ftiarp   teeth  fo  dexteroufly  as  not  to  awaken  their 
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victim,  and  then  fuck  the  blood. 
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which  they  feize  in  their  flight ;  but  the  larger  attack      tributed   chiefly  to  one    fpecies,    which    we   ftiall   par- 


birds,  or  even  the  lelTer  quadrupeds, 

From  fome  experiments  made  by  the  abbe  Spallan- 
zani,  on  three  fpecies  of  this  genus,  it  appears  that  thefe 
animals  pcfiifs  forae  additional  fenfe,  by  which  they  are 
eivibled,  when  deprived  of  fight,  to  avoid  obftacles  as 
readily  as  whea  they  retained  the  power  of  vifion. 
When  the  eyes  of  thefe  bsts  were  covered,  or  even  en- 
tirely deitroyed,  they  would  fly  about  in  a  darkened 
room,  without  ftriking  againft  the  walls,  and  would 
conliar.tly  fufpend  their  flight,  when  they  came  near  a 
place  where  they  could  conveniently  perch.  In  the 
middle  of  a  dark  fewer  that  turned  at  right  angles, 
they  weald,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
walls,  regularly  alter  the  direclion  of  their  flight  with 
the  greateft  nicety,  when  they  came  to  the  angles. 
WTien  branches  of  trees  were  fufpended  in  the  room  in 
which  they  were  flying,  they  always  avoided  them,  and 
even  flew  betivixt  threads  hung  perpendicularly  from 
the  ceiling,  though   thefe  were  fo   near  each  other  that 


ticularly  notice  prefently  •,  but  it  is  probably  pcffelied 
by  moll  of  the  larger  bats  that  inhabit  the  warm  cli- 
mates. 

Some  of  the  fpecies  may  be  employed  as  food. 

There  are  defcribed  about  24  fpecies  o*'  Bats  ;  and 
as  they  are  fo  numerous,  they  may  be  diflributed  into 
two  lections,  as  the  tai/e^/,  and  the  laillefs. 

A.  Tailed  Bats,  of  which  there  are  18  ;   viz. 
I.  *  Ve/perliiio  murinus.  Common  B.  Nofc  inappend:- 
culated;  ears  (horter  than  the  head. —  2.*  V.  Aurilus, 
Long-eared    B.      Nofe    inappendiculaied ;    ears    larger 
than  the  head,  and  double. — 3.  V.  NoBiila.  Noilule  B, 
Nofe  and  mouth  Ample  ;  ov.il  ears  and  very  ("mall  valves. 
— i,.  V.  Ferntm  equinum,    Horfe-ftioe  B.     Nofe  ho-fe- 
ihoe  ftiape ;    ears,  va've  Icfl'er ;  tail  half  as  long  as  the 
body. — 5.   V.  Serotinus,   Serotine  '<.     Yellowilh,   with 
fliortemarginateears.— ;6.  P//i//?rf//«x,Plpiftrelle.  Black- 
ifli  brown,  with  conve.\  front,   and   ovate   emarginated 
they  were  obliged  to  contraft  their   wings  In  order  to      ears,  fcarcely  longer  than    the   head. — •].  V.  Barba/lil- 
pafs  through  them.  /us,    Barballelle.   Cheeks   elevated,  hairy;   ears    lirge, 

Thefe  experiments  were  repeated  by  ValTali  at  Turin,  angulated  below\ — 8.  Lafioptems,  Lafiopter  B.  Mcm- 
by  RofTi  at  Pifa,  Spadon  at  Bologna,  and  Jurin  at  brane  connecting  the  feet  extremely  broad,  covi  rtd 
Geneva.  M.  Jurin  conceives  that  no  other  of  the  five  above  with  hair. — c).  V.  Lajiiirus,  Rough-tailed  B.  Lips 
fenfe=  could,  in  thefe  inftances,  fupply  the  place  of  fight  i  tumid;  tail  broad  and  hairy. — 10.  V.  Cep/ia/otes,  Mo-- 
and  as,  from  forae  anatomical  obfervations  that  he  made  lucca  B.  Yellowilh  gray,  with  large  head;  fpiral  no- 
thefe  animals,  he    found    a   prodigious   number  of     ftrils,  fmall    valvelefs   ears. —  -.i.  V.  Piclus,  Striped  B. 


nerves  expanded  on  the  upper  jaws,  the  muzzle,  and 
the  organ  of  hearing,  he  conceived  that  thofe  nervous 
produftions  would  account  for  the  extraordinary  faculty 
above  defcribed.  From  fome  obfervations  made  by 
Mr  Carlifle  on  t!»js  ^ubjcfl,  it  appears  i>robable  that  the 
ftrJe  of  hearing,   which   in  the  b:U  i.s  unccmaioii'^'  dc- 


Nofe  fimple ;  cars  funnel-lhaped,  appendiculated. — 
1 2.  Naveburaccitjis,  New- York  B.  'i'ail  long,  rufty  ; 
nofe  fliort  and  (harp  ;  ears  ftiort  and  round,  with  a  white 
fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  wing. — 13.  HiffiiJus,  Bearded 
B. — Hairy,  with  channelled  noftrils,  and  long  narrow 
cars. — 14.   V.  ^:irhfri(lu/tis,  Slouch-eared   B.      Nofe 

blunt; . 
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■  of  blunt  ;  ?ars  large   and   peiiJcnt,  with  pointed  tips. — 

'  15    V.Leplurus,    Slender-tailed    B.      Njftrils   tabular; 

tiil  llender,  with  a  purfe-fhaped  cavity  on  th?  iiilide  of 
each  wini;. — 16.  V.  Nigrita,  Senegal  B.  Yellowirti 
bronn,  with  the  forepart  of  the  head,  feet  and  tail 
black. — 17.  V.  Mohffus,  Bull-dog  B.  Upper  I'p  pendu- 
lous ;  tail  llretchin^  beyond  the  connecting  membrane. 
-  1 8.  F.  Leporinus,  Peruvian  B.     Upper  lip  bifid. 

B.  Tailless  Bats  ;  of  which  there  are  6;  viz. 
19.  V.  Spafma,  Cordated  B.  A  double  heart-ihaped 
leaf-like  inerabrane  on  the  nofe. — 20.  V.  Soricinus,  Leaf 
B.  Snout  lengthened,  furnithed  with  a  heart-diaped 
leaf-like  nfembrane. —  21.  V.Hq/lalU!,  Javelin  B.  Nofe 
furnillied  with  a  trefoil-ihaped  upright  membrane — 
22.  V.  Nafulus,  Great  Serotine  B.  Rudy,  with  long 
iloping  nofe,  and  long  upright  rounded  ears. —  2^.  V. 
SfieBrum,  Speflre  B.  Nofe  furniihed  with  a  funnel- 
Ihaped  pointed  membrane. — 24.  Vampyrus,  Varapyre 
B.  Nofe  without  appendage  ;  tlying  membrane  divi- 
ded between  the  thighs. 

After  having  faid  fo  much  on  the  general  ftru£lure 
ar.d  habits  of  this   genus,  we   Ihall   briefly  notice  only 
two  of  the  fpecies. 
,     .^'  Species    2.    V.    ^urilus.    Long-eared    B.— This   is 

Long-eared  o"^  °'  the  molt   common   Ipecies  ot    Bntain,  and  may 
Bit.  be  feen  Hying  through  the  air  in  the  evenings  of  fum- 

f^?-  9-  mer  and  autumn,  in  fearch  of  infects.  It  is  about  two 
inches  long,  and  feven  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to 
that  of  the  other.  Its  ears  are  half  as  long  as  its  body, 
very  thin,  and  almoil  tranfparent,  and  within  each 
there  is  a  membrane  which  probably  ferves  as  a  valve 
to  defend  the  organ  of  hearing  during  the  inaflive  ftate 
of  the  animal.  Thefe  bats  are  fometimes  taken  by 
throwing  up  at  them  the  heads  of  burdock  whitened 
Tvith  Hour.  The  animals  either  miftaking  thefe  for 
prey,  or  accidentally  ftriking  againft  them,  are  entang- 
led by  the  hooked  prickles,  and  brought  to  the  ground. 
This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  that  remains  in  a  torpid  ilate 
during  winter.  At  the  end  of  fummer  they  retire  to 
their  hiding  places  in  old  buildings,  v,  alls,  or  caverns, 
where  they  remain,  generally  in  great  numbers,  fuf- 
pended  by  the  hind  legs,  and  enveloped  in  their  wings, 
till  the  genial  warmth  of  fummer  again  calls  them 
fortli.  Thefe  animals  are  faid  to  drink  on  the  wing 
like  fwallows,  and  they  love  to  frequent  waters,  partly 
for  the  fake  of  drinking,  and  partly  to  prey  on  the  in- 
fers which  hover  over  them.  As  Mr  White  was  go- 
ing pretty  late  on  a  warm  'fummer's  evening,  in  a  boat 
on  the  Thames,  from  Richmond  to  Sunbury,  he  faw 
prodigious  multitudes  of  bats  between  the  two  places  ; 
and  he  fays,  that  the  ^r  fivavmed  with  them  all  round 
the  Thames,  fo  that  hundreds  were  in  fight  at  a  time. 
Bats  are  fuppofed  to  produce  two  young  at  a  birth,  and 
thefe  they  fuckle  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  young, 
when  recently  born,  adhere  moll  tenacioufly  to  the  nip- 
ple of  the  parent,  fo  as  not  to  be  removed  without  great 
dilllculty. 

This  animal  is  cappblc  of  being  to  a  certain  degree 
domellicatcd ;  and  we  are  told  by  Mr  Wiiite^  th'at 
he  was  once  much  amufed  with  the  fight  of  a  tame 
bat.  "  It  would,  lays  he,  take  flies  out  of  a  perfon's 
hand.  If  you  gave  it  any  thing  to  eat,  it  brought 
it<  wings  round  before  the  m  luth  :  «,o?eriDg  and  hi- 
-dipg   its  head  in  the  manner  of  biids  of  prey   when 


they  feed.  The  adroitnefs  it  ft-.evved  in  fiiearing  off  frimatee. 
the  win^s  of  flies  (which  were  always  rejefted)  was  "^"v™— 
worthy  of  obfcrvation,  and  plcafed  me  much.  Infeds 
feemed  to  be  moll  acceptable,  though  it  did  not  re- 
fufe  raw  flelh  when  offered  ;  lb  that  the  notion  that 
bats  go  down  chimneys,  and  gnaw  people's  bacon,  fetins 
no  improbable  flory.  While  I  amufed  myfelf  with  this 
wonderful  quadruped,  I  faw"  it  feveral  times  confute  the 
vulgar  opinion,  that  bats,  when  down  on  a  fiat  furface, 
cannot  get  on  the  wing  again,  by  riling  with  great  eafe 
from  the  floor.  It  ran,  I  obferved,  with  more  difpatch 
than  I  was  aware  of,  but  in  a  moft  ridiculeus  and  gro- 
tel'que  manner.*"  *  n-htte't 

Species   24.  V.  Vcmpvrus,  Vampyre   Bat. — This    is  Selbome, 
one    of   the    largefl;  fpecies,  being  about  a  foot  long,         4° 
and  nearly   four  feet  in  the  e.Menl  of  its  wings;  it  is  y'^p'^^' 
fometimes   found  even  larger,  iuid  of  the  extent  of  fi.x  Bit. 
feet     between    the  wings.       Its  colour   is  generally  a  Fig.  ic. 
deep  reddiih  brown  ;    its  head  is  ihaped  h'ke  that  of  a 
fox,  the  nofe  being  Iharp  and  black,  and  the  tongue 
pointed,  and  terminated  by  fliarp  prickles.     The  ears 
are  naked,    flattifli,    and    pointed ;    and   in  colour  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the   common   bat.      Thefe     animals 
are  faid  not  to  be  carnivorous,  but  live  principally  upon 
fruit ;  and  are   fo  fond  of  the  juice  of  the  palm  tree, 
that    they  will  fuck  it  till  they  are    into.xicated,    and 
fa!!  motionlefs  to  the  ground.     They  often   hang   toge- 
ther in  vaft  clutters  in  hollow  trees,  or  from  the  boughs 
of  trees,  and  make  a  horrid  noife.     They  are  found  in 
the  Friendly  iflands,  New-Holland,  in  South  America, 
and  in  the  £a!t  Indies. 

Linnaeus  has  given  to  this  fpecies  the  name  Vampij. 
riis,  from  the  idea  that  this  is  the  principal  fpecies  that 
fucks  the  blood  of  people  when  afleep.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  bat  by  which  Captain  Stedman  was 
attacked,  while  in  Surinam,  be  this  fpecies ;  but  his  ac- 
count of  the  accident  is  fo  diverting,  that  we  fliall  give 
it  in  his  own  words.  "  I  cannot  here  (fays  he)  forbear 
relating  a  lingular  circumftance  refpediing  mylclf ,  viz. 
that  on  waking  about  four  o'clock  one  morning  In  my 
hammock,  I  was  extremely  alarmed  at  finding  my- 
felf weltering  in  congealed  bloodj  and  without  feeling 
any  pain  whatever.  Having  ftarted  up,  and  lung  for 
the  fursjeon,  with  a  fire-brand  in  one  hand,  and  all 
over  befraeared  with  gore;  to  which,  if  added,  my  pale 
face,  fliort  hair,  and  tattered  apparel,  he  might  well  alk 
the  quelilon, 

'  Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blafts  from  hell  ?' 

The  myftery,  however,  w-as,  that  I  had  been  bitten 
by  the  vampire  or  fpeBre  of  Guiana,  which  is  called 
the  Jlijing  dog  of  New  Spain,  and  by  the  Spaniards, 
perro  'jolador  :  this  is  no  other  than  a  bat  of  a  mon- 
llrous  fize,  that  fucks  the  blood  from  men  and  cattle 
while  they  are  fall  afleep,  even  fometimes  till  they 
die  ;  and  as  the  manner  in  which  they  proceed  is  truly 
wonderful,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  give  a  diftincl  account 
of  it. — Knowing  by  inflinfl,  thai  the  perfon  they  in- 
tend to  attack  is  in  a  found  flumber,  they  generally 
alight  near  the  feet,  where,  while  the  creature  conti- 
nues fanning  with  his  enormous  wings,  which  keeps 
one  cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the  great 
toe,  fo  very  linall  indeed,  that  the  head  of  a  pin  could 
fcarcelv 
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Eruta.  fcarcely  be  received  into  the  wound,  which  is  confe- 
•""■"v^"- quently  not  painful  j  yet  through  this  orifice  he  conti- 
nues to  fuck  the  blood,  until  he  is  obliged  to  difgorge. 
He  then  begins  again,  and  thus  continues  fucking  and 
difgorging  till  he  is  fcarcely  able  to  fly,  and  the  fuffer- 
er  has  often  been  known  to  fleep  from  time  into  eter- 
nity. Cattle  they  generally  bite  In  the  ear,  but  always 
on  places  where  the  blood  riows  fpontaneoufly.  Having 
applied  tobacco  alhes  as  the  bell  remedy,  aad  wa(l>ed 
the  gore  from  myfelf  and  hammock,  I  obfrrved  feveral 
heaps  of  congealed  blood  all  round  the  place  where  I 
had  lain,  upon   the  ground  ;  on  examining  which,  the 

'  furgeon  judged  that  I  had  loft  at  leall  1 2  or   14  ounces 

\*'Stfd-       of  blood  during  the  night."  *. 

■  mart't  Nnr-     Xfee  flelh  of  this  fpecies  is  conCdered  by  the  Indians 

ratize.  ^^  excellent  food,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  French  refidents 
fometimes  boil  them  in  their  bouillon  to  give  it  a  re- 
iijh. 

From  the  general  appearance  and  ufual  time  of  flight 
of  bats,  they  have  always  been  looked  on  with  a  fort 
of  fuperllitious  terror,  and  are  commonly  introduced  as 
principal  objects  in  thofe  awful  fcenes  of  haunted  callles, 
and  myfterious  caverns,  that  have  exercifcd  the  fancy 
of  poets  and  romantic  writers.  The  bat  has  bfen  re- 
prefented  by  the  ancient  epic  poets  as  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  dreary  vault  that  forms  the  entrance  to 
the  infernal  regions  ;  and  it  has  from  time  immemorial 
lent  its  wings  to  decorate  the  ftioulders  of  thofe  terrific 
figures  under  which  the  ingenious  fancy  of  painters  has 
reprefented  imps  and  demons.  Probably  the  fabulous 
harpies  of  the  ancient  poets  may  be  traced  to  a  fimilar 
origin,  as  fome  of  th6v.larger,  bats  may  with  a  little 
poetical  exaggeration,  eafily  be  converted  into  thofe  ra- 
pacious and  fiithy  beings. 

T.his  firft  order  contains  four  genera,  and  about  1 00 
fpecies. 

Chap.  II.  ERUTA. 

BradjT)us.  Genus  5.  Eradypus.     SiotHs. 

Cutting  teeth  wanting  in  both  jaws ;  canine  teeth 
Angle,  obtufe,  longer  than  the  grinders,  and  placed 
oppofite  ;  grinders  five  on  each  fide,  obtufe  ;  fore 
legs  by  much  the  longer  j  clav/s  very  long. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  called  Jlclhs,  as  their 
movements,  more  efpccially  thofe  of  one  Ipecies,  are 
very  flow  and  fluggilli.  There  are  but  three  fpecies, 
two  of  which  are  natives  of  South  America,  and  the 
third  of  India.  They  all  live  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food,  and  are  mild  harmkfs  creatures.  They  are  thus 
diflinguiflied. 

I .  B.  Trt'JacIy/iis,  Tliree-toed  S.  Feet  three-toed  ; 
tail  fliort.— 2.  B.  DidaBylus,  Two- toed  S.  Taillefs  ; 
fore  feet  two  toed. — 3.  B.  Urjinus,  Urfine  S.  Black, 
with  very  long  ftiaggy  hair  ;  long  fnout,  and  five  toed 
feet. 

We  fliall  here  give  an  account  only  of  the  firft  fpecies, 
or  the   I  hree-toed  S. 
Tn'Jaay.         Bradyfius   TridaBylus.     This   animal   is  remarkable 
'w.  Three  for  'ts  flow  movements,  affording  almoft  a  Angular  ex- 
toed  Sloth,  ample  of  languid  motion  and  habitual  inafliviiy.      The 
following  account  of  it  is  given  us  by  Kircher.     "   Its 
figure  is    (he  fays)  extraordinary  :  it   is  about  the  fize 
of  a  cat,  has  a  very   ugly  countenance,  and  claws  e.x- 
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tended  like  fingers.     It  fweeps  the  ground  with  Its  bel-  Hiftory  ot 

ly,  and  moves   fo  flowly  that  it  would  fcarcely  go  the  ''^'^  Species. 

length  of  a  bow-fliot   in  15  days,  though   confl^ntly  in         ' 

motion  ;  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  lloth.     It  lives 

generally   on  the   tops  of  trees,  and  employs  two  days 

in  crawling  up,  and   as  many  in   getting  down  again.  * 

Nature  has  doubly  guarded  it  againft  its  enemies,   firit, 

by  giving  it  fuch  ftrength  in  its   feet,  that  whatever  it 

feizes,  it  holds   fo  faft,  that  it  can  nsver  be  freed,  but 

miift   there  die  of  hunger.     2d!y,  In  having  given  it 

fuch   an   aflfecfing   countenance,  that  when   it  looks  at 

any  one  who  might  be  tempted  to  injure  it,  it  is  almoft 

impoflible   not   to  be   moved   with   compalTion  ;  it  alfo 

ftieds  tears,  and  upon   the  whole   perfuades   one  that  a 

creature   fo  defencelefs   and  fo  abjeft  ought  not  to  be 

tormented. 

"To  try  an  experiment  with  this  animal,  the  pro- 
vincial had  one  of  them  broaght  to  the  Jefuil's  college 
at  Carthagena.  He  put  a  long  pole  under  its  feet, 
which  it  feized  very  firmly,  and  would  not  let  go 
again.  The  animal,  therefore,  thus  voluntarily  fuf- 
pended,  was  pLiced  between  two  beams,  where  it  re- 
mained without  food  for  40  dnys,  the  eyes  being  al- 
ways fixed  on  thofe  who  looked  at  it,  who  were  fo  af- 
fected that  they  could  not  forbear  pitying  its  dejeiled 
Itate.  At  length,  b'eing  taken  down,  a  dog  was  let 
loofe  on  it,  this,  after  a  while  the  floth  feized  in  its 
claws,  and  held  till  he  died  of  hunger." 

The  flownels  of  its  m  )tions  is,  in  the  above  account 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  we  are  informed  by  later  wri  , 
ters  that  it  will  move  fifty  or  fixty  paces  in  a  day,  and 
one  that  was  on  board  ftiip  climbed  to  the  malt  head  in 
about.an  hour. 

In  afcending  a  trea,  this  animal  firft  carelefsly  ftretches 
out  one  of  its  fore  paivs,  and  fixes  its  cla.vs  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  as  high  as  it  can  reach,  then  heavily  raifes 
its  body,  and  gradually  fixes  its  other  paw,  thus  af- 
cending with  the  greateft  llownefs  and  apparent  ditlicul- 
ty.  When  got  up  into  the  tree,  he  continues  there 
till  he  has  defpoiled  it  of  every  thi-ig  that  can  ferve 
him  for  food,  and  then  to  fave  himfelf  the  trouble  of  a 
tedious  and  difficult  defcent,  it  is  faid  he  fuffers  himfelf 
to  drop  from  the  tree  upon  the  ground,  being  fife 
from  any  injury  in  the  fall  by  his  very  tough  and  hairy 
fkin.  Here  he  remains  till  the  calls  of  hunger  again 
incite  him  to  the  arduous  talk  of  climbing  another 
tree,  when  he  proceeds  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  female  produces  only  one  young,  whch  (lie  fre- 
quently carries  on  her  back.  This  animal  is  a  native 
ot  the  hotter  parts  of  South  America. 

I'l  Dr  Shaw's  defcription  of  this  fpecies,  it  is  remark- 
ed, that  "  the  fore  legs  are  P?ort,  the  hinder  ones  far 
Jonger."  As  this  contradicts  the  generic  character, 
and  is  difl:erent  from  the  other  defcriptions  that  vve 
have  read  of  the  three-toed  fl.rth,  we  fuppofe  it  to  be 
an  inadvertency,  though  Mr  Bingley  has  copied  the 
pafTage  without  remarking  its  incongruity. 

The  third  fpecies,  or  urfine Jloih,  is  the  fame  ani.nal 
that  is  figured  ifi  Mr  Beivick's  Hiftory  of  Q^uadrupeds, 
p.  266,  (zd  edit.)  and  which  was  by  him  confidered  as 
a  fpecies  of  bear. 

Megatherium      Some  years  ago,  there  was  dif-  Mefduie- 
cm'ered  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  South  Ameri-  r:uiu, 
ca,  an  entire  foilil  flieleton  of  an  animal  at  prefent  un- 
known }  but  v.hichM.  Cuvierfoun^  to  refemolc  the 

prdejit 
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prerent  genus  more  than  any  other.  From  its  vaft  fize, 
■  Cuvicr  gave  it  the  name  of  viegatheriiim,  (fssy-*  <>;§n», 
great  ■wild heajl),  and  he  has  given  the  follouing  de- 
"iciiption  of  it  in  the  "  Annates  de  Mufeum  Nenona/," 
accompanied  with  a  figure. 

"  This  fkcleton  is  twelve  feet  (French)  long,  by  fix 
feet  in  heij;ht.  The  fpine  is  compofed  of  feven  cervi- 
cal, 1 6  dorfal,  and  four  lurahar  vertebra;  ;  it  has  con- 
fcquently  (ixtecn  ribs.  The  facrum  is  Ihort  ;  the  oiTa 
ilia  very  broad,  and  their  plane  being  almolt  perpendi- 
cular to  the  fpine,  they  form  a  very  open  pelvis.  There 
is  no  pubis  or  ifchium,  at  leaft  they  are  wanting  in  this 
flvcleton^  and  there  is  no  mark  of  their  having  e.\ifted 
when  the  animal  was  alive, 

"  The  thigh  bones  arc  exceffivcly  thick,  and  the 
leg  bones  Hill  more  fo  in  proportion  ;  the  entire  fole 
of  the  foot  bore  on  the  ground  in  walking  ■,  the  Ihoul- 
dcr  blade  is  much  broader  than  long  •,  the  clavicles  are 
perfcil,  and  the  two  bones  of  the  tore  arm  are  dillincl 
and  moveable  upon  each  other  ;  the  fore  limbs  are 
longer  than  the  hind.  To  judge  by  the  form  of  the 
lail  phalanges,  there  muft  have  been  very  large  pointed 
claws,  enclofed  at  their  origin  in  a  long  iheath.  There 
appears  to  have  been  only  three  of  thele  claws  on  the 
fore  feet,  and  a  fingle  one  on  tlie  hind  ;  the  other  toes 
feem  to  have  been  deprived  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  en- 
tirely concealed  beneath  the  Ikin. 

"  The  head  is  the  greateft  iingularity  of  this  fliele- 
ton  ;  the  occiput  is  elongated  and  flattened,  but  is 
pretty  convex  above  the  eyes ;  the  two  jaws  form  a 
confiderable  projei5lion,  but  without  teeth,  there  being 
only  four  on  each  flde  above  and  below,  all  grinders, 
Avith  a  flat  crown,  and  grooved  acrofs  ;  the  breadth  of 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  great  apophyfis 
.placed  on  the  bafe  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  deferve  par-  „ 
ticular  notice. 

"  This  quadruped,  in  its  charaflers,  taken  together, 
differs  from  all  knotvn  animals,  and  each  of  its  bones, 
■confidered  apart,  alfo  differs  from  the  correfponding 
bones  of  all  known  animals.  This  refults  from  a  de- 
tailed comparifon  of  the  Ikeleton  with  that  of  other 
animals,  and  will  readily  appear  to  thole  who  are  con- 
verfant  in  fuch  refearches  •,  for  none  of  the  animals  which 
approach  it  in  bulk  have  either  pointed  claws,  or  fimi- 
larly  formed  head,  fliouldcr  blades,  clavicles,  pelvis,  or 
*  Vul.  ,-,V.  limbs  *"• 

M-jfctnt  Genus  6.  MvRJircorHAGA.     ^nt--eaters. 

tt  Teeth  wanting  J  tongue  cylindrical  and  extenfile;  mouth 

Myrmcco-  lengthened  out   fo  as   to   be   lomewhat  of  a  tubular 

Ijhaga.  iotm  ;  body  covered  with  hair. 

'Tht  ant-eaters,  as' their  name  imports,  live  chiefly 
on  ants  ar.d  fimilar  inlefts,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
are  furniflied  with  a  very  remaikable  tongue,  it  being 
of  great  length  and  of  a  roundifli  or  worm-like  form, 
and  covered  with  a  very  glutinous  faliva.  This  tongue 
the  animals  thruft  into  the  nefls  of  the  ants,  &c.  and 
^\hen  a  fufficient  number  of  the  infeifis  has  adhered  to 
it,  they  withdraw  the  tongue  and  fwallow  the  prey. 
Though  the  want  of  tcetli  makes  part  of  the  generic 
character,  it  appears  from  the  obfervations  of  M.  Brouf- 
I  fonet,  that  in  mofl  of  the  ipecies  there  are  certain  bones 
or  procefles  not  unlike  teeth,  fituated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulkt,  or  rather,  according   to  Camper,  at  the 
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lower  end  of  the  jaws.  The  ant-eaters  are  confined  to  Evuv. 
v/arm  climates,  and  moft  of  them  have  hitiieilo  been  '  v- 
found  only  in  South  Americs. 

There  are  feven  fpecies  defcribcd  by  Shai.',  thL-ugh 
Gmelin  admits  only  five. 

I.  M.  Jiibala.  Great  A.  Giay  brown  ;  with  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  five  on  the  iiind  ;  long  fnout,  and 
Very  long  buihy  tail. — 2.  M.  Tetradafiij/it,  Middle  A. 
Four  toes  on  the  fore,  and  five  on  the  hind  feet,  and 
half  naked,  prehenfile  tail. — 3.  M.  Truhflijia,  Three- 
toed  A.  Three  toes  on  the  fore,  and  four  on  the  hind 
feet,  and  villofe  tail.— 4.  AI.  Didachjh,  Little  A. 
Two  toes  on  the  fore,  and  four  on  the  hind  feet,  an  i 
prehenfile  tail. — 5.  M.  Capen/ts.  Cape  A.  Four  tOcs 
on  the  fore  feet  ;  long  fnout  •,  large  pendant  ears  ;  tall 
Ihovter  than  the  body,  and  attenuated  towards  the  tip. — 
6.  M.  Jlculeata,  Spiny  A.  Tail  very  fhort. — 7.  M. 
Striata,  Striped  A.  Yeno\vilh,  with  tranfvcrfe  dufky 
bands,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower. 

Of  the  above  feven  fpecies,  it  is  probable  that  the 
tliird  is  only  a  variety  of  the  fecond  ;  and  M.  M.  Cu- 
vier  and  GeofFroy  have  placed  the  fifth  in  a  new  genr.s, 
orychterofits,  (fee  p.  451)  as  it  differs  fo  confiderably 
from  the  reif.  Moll  natuialifts  agree  that  the  fpines  on 
the  body  of  the  fixth  entitle  it,  equally  with  the  genu.-. 
Mams,  to  2  feparate  place  in  fyftematic  arrangement. 
On  the  whole,  from  an  extenuve  coniideration  of  this 
tribe,  M.  La  Cepede  is  of  opinion  that  only  tliree  fpe- 
cies Ihould  be  admitted  into  it,  viz.  the  firil,  feccnd, 
and  fourth.  Of  thele  the  firft  and  fourth  aie  belt 
known  ;  the  fecond,  or  what  Cepede  c?\h  ta/jiandua-i, 
or  little  taniandua,  has  been  well  defcnbed  by  this  na- 
turallft  in  a  memoir  on  the  genus  MvRMECorHAGA, 
printed  in  the  lixlh  volume  of  "  Mcmoins  de  l''In- 
ftitiit.'''' 


Genus  7.  Manis.  A: 

Teeth  wanting  ;  tongue  cylindrical  and  extenfile  :  mouth 
lengthened  into  a  narrow  fnout ;  body  covered  with 
fcales. 

This  genug  is  nearly  allied  to  the  laft,  diflering  in 
little  more  than  in  the  nature  of  the  covering  of  the 
body,  which  in  this  is  compofed  of  large  fcales  that  are 
-of  a  horny  confiftence,  and  extremely  Ifrong,  conflitut- 
ing  a  fuit  of  avriiour  that  is  capable  of  defending  the 
animals,  when  rolled  up,  againft  the  attacks  of  the 
molf  ferocious  enemies.  The  animals  have  the  power 
of  raifing  thefe  fcales  5  thus  prefenting  to  the  aflailants 
a  moR  formidable  front.  From  forae  diitent  relem- 
blance  to  the  lizard  tribe  (fee  Erpetology),  the  ani- 
mals of  this  genus  have  been  called  fcalt/  lizards,  but 
they  are  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pang  c- 
lins.  Tiiey  are  harmlefs  creatures,  and  feed  on  fimi- 
lar food  with  the  ant-eaters,  taking  it  in  the  lame  man- 
ner. They  are  found  in  India  and  the  Indian 
iilands. 

Tliere  are  only  two,  or  at  moft  three  fpecies,  viz. 
I.  M.  TetradaSIi/la,  Long  tailed  M,  or  Phatagin.  Feet 
four  toed,  and  tail  very  long. — 2.  M.  PentadcBijla, 
Short-tailed  M,  or  Pangolin.  Feet  five-toed,  aiid  tail 
about  as  long  as  the  body. — 3,  M.  Platiirus,  Bro.id 
tailed  M.     Tail  extremely  broad.  ' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  la':  be  a  diftinfl  fpecies, 
or  only   a  variety,  the  cflciSt  pcihaps  of  advanced  age. 
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Genus  8.    DaSYPITS.       y^KMADIllOS. 

Cutting  and  canine  teeth  wanting  ;  grinders  feveral  ; 
body  covered  with  a  llielly  armour,  divided  into 
zones  or  bands. 

The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  called  'nrmaJi/los,  from 
the  very  fingular  armour,  by  which  the  upper  part  of 
ihtir  bodies  is  defended.  This  is  co.npofed  paitly  of 
large  irregular  pieces  covering  the  fhaulders  pnd  rLimp, 
and  partly  of  regular  bands  lying  between  thefe,  and 
folding  one  over  another,  like  the  parts  of  a  lobller's 
tail,  fo  as  to  accommodate  themfclves  to  all  the  motions 
of  the  animal.  The  number  of  thefe  bands  varies  in 
the  feveral  fpecies;  and  though  this  circumftauce  mal.es 
part  of  the  fpecific  characters,  it  is  doubtful  whethtr  it 
is  fufRciently  ccnftant  or  exaft,  as  various  authors  have 
Jiumbered  them  very  differently.  The  armadillos  re- 
ftmhle  each  other  fo  much  in  their  habits  and  way 
of  life,  that  a  general  account  of  them  may  fuf- 
fice. 

They  are  very  harmlefs  animals,  and  live  retired  in 
fubterraneous  retreat>,  which  they  burrow  for  themfelves 
by  means  of  the  large  Urong  claws  with  which  their 
feet  are  fuiniflied.  They  wander  about  chiefly  by  night, 
in  fearch  of  roots,  grain,  worms,  infeils,  and  other 
fmal!  animals;  when  attacked,  they  coil  themfelves  up 
in  a  ball  like  the  pangolins,  and  are  then  invulnerable. 
They  are  faid  to  drink  much,  and  often  grow  very  fat. 
They  are  very  prolific,  breeding  three  or  four  times  in 
a  year,  and  producing  feveral  young  at  a  birth.  They 
are  all  natives  of  South  America,  and  are  confidered  as 
excellent  food.  The  Indians  hunt  them  with  fmall 
dogs  trained  for  tliat  purpofc.  When  furprifcd,  they 
run  to  their  holes,  or  attempt  to  make  a  new  one, 
which  they  do  with  great  expedition,  having  (Irong 
tlaws  on  their  tore  feet,  with  which  they  adhere  fo 
firmly  to  the  ground,  that  if  they  Ihould  be  caught  by 
the  tail  whilli  making  their  way  into  the  earth,  their 
refiflance  is  fo  great,  that  they  will  fometimes  leave 
their  tails  in  the  hand  of  their  purfuers  :  to  avoid  this, 
»)ie  hunter  has  recourfe  to  artifice  ;  and,  by  tickling 
the  animal  with  a  flick,  it  gives  up  its  hold,  and'fuffers 
itfelf  to  be  taken  alive.  If  no  othfr  means  of  efcape 
be  left,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  within  its  covering,  by  drawing 
in  its  head  and  legs,  and  bringljig  its  tail  round  them, 
as  a  bard  to  conneft  them  more  forcibly  together  :  in 
this  fituation  it  fometimes  efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  generally  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom unhurt. 

The  moft  fjccefsful  method  of  catching  armadil'ns 
is  by  fnares  laid<for  them  by  the  fides  of  rivers  or  other 
places  which  they  frequent. 

There  are  fix  f|'ecics  of  armadillos,  that  are,  as  we 
have  faid,  chiefly  diftinguiihed  by  the  number  of  flielly 
bands  that  envelope  the  middle  part  of  their  body. 

i.  Dnfypus  Tricin&us,  Three'.ianded  A.  Armour 
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divided  into  three  bands,  and  five  toed  feet. —  2.  D.  Hlftcry  of 
SfxcinS/tis,  Six-banded  A.  Six  bands,  and  five-toed""^  S;)cci&i. 
feet. — 3.  D.  Sepieinrincltis,  Seven  banded  A.  Seven 
bands,  and  fore  feet  four  toed,  hind  feet  five-toed. — 
4.  D.  Novcmcinnus,  Nine -banded  A.  Nine  bands; 
fore  feet  four-toed,  hind  feet  five-toed. — 5.  D.  li-cinc- 
tui,  I  2  banded  A.  Twelve  bands. — 6.  Z>.  iS  citi^us. 
Eighteen- banded  A.     Eighteen  bands. 

Genus  9.  Rhinoceros.  Rhmoceroj. 

Horn  folid,  perennial,  conical,  feated  on  the  nofe. 

There  are  at  lead  two  fpecies,  vir.  R.  Unicornis^ 
Single-horned  R.  with  a  fingle  horn,  and  2.  R.  Bicor- 
iiis,  Twc*horned  R.  with  two  horns. 

As  both  fpecies  are  remarkable,  both  for  their  form 
and  habits,  we  fhall  deicribe  both  pretty  much  at 
large.  ...  .  .         4S 

I.  R.  Unicornis,  Single-horned  rhinoceros.  ThisUnkarnisi 
animal,  if  we  except  the  elephant,  is  the  largeft  of  all^ing^e- 
terrellrial  animals,  and  in  Itrength  and  power  it  is  ex-!'"'"*^'* 
ceeded  by  none.  It  is  generally  about  i2  leet  long  pj„  ,(j_ 
and  nearly  as  many  in  the  circumference  of  its  body. 
Its  whole  form  is  very  awkward  and  clumfy  ;  its  head  is 
large  and  long  ;  its  back  links  in  confiderably,  and  its 
fkin  is  puckered  up  into  feveral  folds,  giving  the  ani- 
mal the  appearance  as  if  it  were  invefled  with  a  coat  of 
mail.  The  upper  lip  hangs  over  the  lower  in  the  form 
of  a  lengthened  tip,  which  feeras  to  anfwcr  the  purpofe 
of  a  fmall  probofcis,  and,  being  extremely  pliable,  is 
uleful  to  the  animal  in  taking  hold  of  the  fnoots  of  vege- 
tables, and  delivering  them  into  the  mouth.  The  horn 
is  fituated  on  the  nole,  and  is  llightly  curved,  Iharp 
pointed,  and  very  llrong,  and  is  fometimes  three  feet 
long,  and  18  inches  round  at  the  bafe.  This  horn  the 
rhinoceros  ufes  both  as  an  ofFrnfive  and  detenfive  wea- 
pon, by  which  it  is  ctimpletely  armed  againll  the  at- 
tacks of  the  mod  ferocious  animals,  who  cannot  face  it 
without  diitiger  of  having  their  bowels  torn  oxA.  The 
Roman  epigrammatift.  Martial,  long  ago  remarked,  that 
with  this  horn  the  rhinoceros  could  lift  up  a  bull  as 
eafily  as  a  foot-ball.  The  ears  are  pretty  large,  up- 
right and  pointed  ;  the  eyes  fmall.  The  (kin  is  naked, 
very  rough,  and  marked  with  numerous  large  callous 
granulations  ;  it  is  deilitute  of  hair,  except  a  few 
draggling  coarfe  briiUes  on  fome  parts  of  the  head. 
The  folds  of  the  Ikin  are  very  remarkable,  and  arc  dif- 
poled  in  various  pans  of  the  body  in  a  fingular  manner. 
There  is  one  large  plait  aliout  the  neck,  anoUier  paf- 
fing  through  the  Ihoulders  to  the  fore  legs,  and  a  third 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  back  to  the  thighs.  The 
belly  is  pendulous  like  that  of  a  hog  ;  the  legs  are  very 
fhort,  ftrong  and  thick  ;  and  the  feet  marked  with 
three  large  hoofs  all  Handing  forwards.  'Jlie  tail  is 
(lender,  flattened  at  the  end,  and  covered  on  the  fides 
with  very  ftiff,  thick,  black  hairs  ((;).  ' 

This  animal   is   a  native  both   of  the  continent  of 
Afia,  and  of  feveral  of  the  illands  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
efpcc-ally   Ceylon,  Java,  and    Sumatra  4    and   is  fome- 
times found   in  Ethiopia.     It  ufually  refides  in  cool  fc- 
3  N  fjueiiered 
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delights  to  roll  itfelf  in  the  mud.     It  leeras  to  live  en- 
tirely on  vegetables. 

The  fight  of  this  animal  is  but  indifferent  ;  but  he  is 
faid  to  poifefs  an  acute  and  molt  attentive  e.u,  nnd  to 
iiften  with  a  deep,  long-continued  attention  to  any  kind 
otnoife.  It  is  generally  of  a  quiet  inoffenlive  difpofi- 
tion,  but  when  provoked  or  attacked,  he  becomes  fu- 
rious and  implacable.  He  is  even  faid  to  be  fuUjcC:^ 
to  paroxyfms  of  rage  which  nothing  can  allay.  One 
that  was  fent  as  a  prefcnt  to  the  pope  by  Eramnnuel 
king  of  Portugal  in  151  ^,  deftroyed  the  vefTel  in  svhich 
they  were  tranfporting  it.  He  runs  with  great  fwiit- 
!-el's,  and  from  his  prodigious  flrength  rulhes  with  re- 
iiillefs  violence  through  woods,  and  over  every  ob- 
ilacle,  bending  the  fmall  trees  as  he  paffes  like  fo  many 
iivigs. 

The  female  produces  but  one  young  at  a  birth,  but 
hs  time  of  geftation  is  not  certainly  known. 

The  flelT)  of  this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  who 
often  engage  in  hunting  parties  againll  it.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  kill  the  rhinoceros,  its  fliin  being  fo 
hard  that  an  ordinary  leaden  bullet  will  not  pierce  it, 
;ind  they  are  obliged'  to  ufe  iron  bullets  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  horn  is  employed  for  many  ufeful  purpofes, 
efpecially  for  making  drinking  cups,  which  are  uftd  by 
the  Indian  princes,  under  an  idea  that  if  any  polfonous 
liquor  is  poared  into  them,  it  will  ferment  and  boil 
over  the  top.  Profcfl'or  -Thunberg  tried  feveral  of 
thefe  horns,  both  of  old  and  young  animals,  wrought 
iiito  goblets  and  unwrought,  with  feveral  poifonous  li- 
quors, both  weak  and  ftrong,  without  obferving  any 
effcrvefcence  ;  but  on  pouting  a  folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate  into  one  of  them,  there  arofe  a  few  bubbles, 
which  he  fuppoles  to  have  been  inclofed  in  the  pores 
of  the  horn,  and  difengaged  from  them  by  the  liquor. 
Tl'.e  fkin  is  alfo  employed  by  the  Javanefe  for  making 
iliields,  and  in  fome- parts  of  India  almolt  every  part  of 
the  animal  is  ufed  medicinally. 

Several  of  thefe  animals  have  been  brought  into  Eu- 
rope. Bufion  gives  an  account  of  one,  and  Dr  Far- 
Ions  has  given  a  particular  defcription  of  one  that  was 
brought  to  England  from  Bengal.  Tliis  animal  was 
only  two  years  old,  and  yet  confumed  fo  much  food, 
ihnt  his  voyage  cofl  lOC,ol.  He  had  every  day  at 
three  meal-;  feven  pounds  of  rice  mixed  with  three  pounds 
<  f  fugar,  befides  hay  and  green  plants,  and  he  drank 
large  quantities  of  water.  He  was  in  general,  very 
quiet  and  peaceabk,  readily  fuiTering  people  to  touch 
every  part  of  his  body  ;  but  -when  hungry,  or  when 
l.ruck,  he  became  very  mifehievous,  and  nothing  ivould 
appeafe  li';n  but  foo<^.  At  this  time  he  was  about  the 
ftze  of  a  young  cow. 

In  the  year  1748,  there  was  exhibited  at  Paris  a 
rhinoceros  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  It 
uas  ^ery  tamt,  gentle,  and  even  carefling  •,  was  led 
principally  on  hay  and  corn  ;  and  was  much  delighted 
with  fliarp  or  prickly  plants,  and  the  thorny  branches 
of  trees.  The  attendants  frequently  gave  him  branches 
■that  h^d  very  (liarp  and  flrong  thorns  on  them  •,  but  he 
Kent  and  broke  them  in  his  mouth  without  feeming  in 
the  lead  incommoded.  It  is  true  they  foinetinies  drew 
l)lood  from  the  mouth  and  tongue,  but  that,  fays  Father 
he  Comte,  who  gives  us  the  defcription,  might  even 
jcnder  them  more  palatable,  and  ihcfe  little   wounds 
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might  ferve  only  to  caafc  a  fenfation  fimHar  to  tlist  ex-     Brvua. 
cited  by  fait,  pepper,  or  muflard  on  ours.  »     - 

The  rhinoceros  is  even  fometimes  dcinefticated,  and 
brought  into  the  field  of  battle  by  the  Aiiatics,  in  or- 
der to  terrify  their  enemies;  but  he  is  fo  unmanageable, 
that  his  ufe  feems  to  be  attended  with  more  diladvan- 
tage  than  benefit,  and  when  wounded,  they  are  as 
likely  to  turn  on  their  mailers  as  on  the  enemy.  49 

R.  Bicorr.is,  Two-horned  r'iinoceros.  In  fi^e,  and  ■^"''"■'^'■'■' 
in  many  of  its  general  habits,  this  fpecies  greatly  le-^^^^^^ 
lembles  the  former,  but  diners  much  m  its  external  ap-j^j. 
pearance,  as  the  fkin,  infiead  of  the  regularly  marked 
folds  iii  that,  ha.(  only  a  illght  wri'ikle  acrofs  tlie  Ihoul- 
ders,  and  on  the  hind  parts,  10  as,  in  comparlfon  with 
the  other  fpecies,  to  appear  almoll  fmooth,  though  its 
furface  is  rough  and  tuberculated,  etpecially  in  the 
larger  fjiecimens.  It  is  chiefly  diifinguifhed,  however, 
by  the  two  horns,  one  fm.iller  than  the  other,  and  fitu- 
atft;  higher  up  on  the  front.  Thefe  horns  are  laid  to 
be  loofe  when  the  animal  is  quiet,  but  to  become  fixed 
and  immoveable  when  he  is  in  an  enraged  Itate.  Dr 
Sparrman  has  obferved  that  thefe  horns  are  fixed  to 
the  nole  by  a  flrong  apparatus  of  mufrles  or  tendons,  fo 
as  to  enable  the  animal  to  fix  or  relax  them  at  plea- 
fire,  and  on  Infpeding  the  horns  and  Ikin  on  which 
they  are  feated,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  horns  are 
firmly  attached  to  the  CuiU  bone,  or  clofely  connected 
with  it. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  their  public  fhows, 

Mr  Bruce  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  animal, 
which  is  highly  interefting.  He  fays  that  befides  the 
trees  capable  of  moft  refiflance,  there  are  in  the  vafl; 
forefts  within  the  rains,  trees  of  a  fofter  confiftence,  and 
of  a  very  fucculent  quality,  which  fecm  to  be  dellined 
for  his  principal  food.  For  the  purpofe  of  gaining  the 
higheft  branches  of  thefe,  his  upper  lip  is  capable  of 
being  lengthened  out  fo  as  to  increafe  his  pou  er  of  la\  - 
ing  hold  with  it,  in  the  fime  manner  as  the  elephant 
does  with  his  trunk.  With  this  lip,  and  the  airiftance 
of  his  tongue,  he  pulls  down  the  upper  branches,  which 
have  moil  lejives,  and  thefe  he  devours  firft  ;  having 
ftrippcd  the  tree  of  its  branches,  he  does  not  therefore 
abandon  it,  but  placing  his  fno-jt  as  low  in  the  trunk 
as  he  finds  his  horns  will  enter,  he  rips  up  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  reduces  it  to  thin  pieces  like  fo  many 
laths  ;  and  when  he  has  thus  prepared  it,  he  embraces 
as  much  of  it  as  h«  can  in  his  monftrous  jaws,  and 
twills  it  round  with  as  much  eafe  as  an  ox  would  do 
a  root  of  celery,  or  any  fuch  pot  herb  or  garden 
fluff. 

When  purfued,  and  in  fear,  he  pofleflcsan  aflonilhin^ 
degree  of  fwiftnefs,  confidering  his  fize,  the  apparent 
unwleldinefs  of  his  body,  his  great  weight  before,  and 
the  fliortnefs  of  his  legs.  He  is  long,  and  has  a  kind 
of  trot,  which  after  a  few  minutes  increafes  in  a  great 
propoition,  and  takes  in  a  great  diftance  ;  but  this  is 
to  be  underflood  with  a  degree  of  moderation.  It  is 
n3t  true,  that  in  a  plain  he  beats  the  horfe  in  fwiftnefs, 
Mr  Bruce  has  paflTed  him  with  eafe,  and  feen  many  worle 
n-.tui;ted  do  the  fame  ;  and  though  it  is  certainly  true 
that  '..  herfe  can  feldom  co.ue  up  with  him,  this  is  owing 
to  hl<  c-..nniiig,  and  not  to  his  fwiftnefs.  He  makes 
conllantlv  from  wood  to  wood,  and  Sprees  himfelf  into 
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the  thickeft  parts  of  tliem.  The  trees  that  are  dead  or 
dry,  are  broken  down,  as  with  a  cannon  (hot,  and  fall 
behind  him  and  on  his  fide  in  all  directions.  Others 
that  are  more  pliable,  greener,  or  fuller  of  fap,  are 
bent  back  by  his  v.cight  and  the  velocity  of  his  mo- 
tions :  and  after  he  has  paffed,  relloring  themfelves  like 
a  green  branch  to  their  natural  pofition,  they  often 
fweep  the  incautious  purfuer  and  his  horfe  from  the 
ground,  and  dalh  them  in  pieces  againll  the  furrounding 
tries. 

The  eyes  of  the  rhinoceros  are  very  fmall  •,  he  feldom 
turns  his  head,  and  therefore  fees  nothing  but  what  is 
before  him.  To  this  he  owes  his  death,  and  never  ef- 
capes  if  there  be  fo  much  plain  as  to  enable  the  horfe 
to  get  before  him.  His  pride  and  fury  then  make  him 
lay  aljde  all  thoughts  of  cfcaping  but  by  viiflory  over 
his  enemy.  He  ilands  for  a  mornent  at  bay  ;  then  at  a 
flart  runs  forward  at  the  horfe  like  a  wild  boar,  ivhich 
in  his  manner  of  aftion  he  very  much  refembles. 
The  horfe  eafily  avoids  him  by  turning  to  one  fide,  and 
this  is  the  fatal  inftant  ;  the  naked  man  v\-ith  the  fword 
drops  from  behind  the  principal  horfeman,  and  unfetn 
by  the  rhinoceros,  who  is  feeking  his  enemy  the  horfe, 
he  gives  him  a  ftroke  acrofs  the  tendon  of  the  heel, 
which  renders  him  incapable  of  further  tiighl  or  relift- 
ance. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  great  quantity  of  food  neceflary 
to  fupport  this  enormous  mafs,  we  mud  likewiie  con- 
fider  the  vail  quantity  of  water  which  he  needs.  No 
country  but  that  of  the  Shangalla,  which  he  poiTeffes,  de- 
luged with  fix  months  rain,  and  full  of  large  deep  ba- 
fons  made  in  the  living  rock,  and  ihaded  by  dark  woods 
from  evaporation,  or  watered  by  large  and  deep  rivers, 
Tvhich  never  fail  lo^v  or  to  a  ftate  of  drynefs,  can  fup- 
ply  the  vail  draughts  of  this  monilrous  creature  :  but  it 
is  not  for  drinking  alone  that  he  frequents  wet  and 
marlliy  p]ace> ;  large,  fierce,  and  ftrong  as  he  is,  he 
mufl  fubrriit  to  prepare  himfelf  againll  the  weakeil  of 
all  his  adverfaries.  The  great  confumption  he  makes 
of  food  and  water  neceffarily  confine  him  to  certain  li- 
mited fpaces  •,  for  it  is  not  every  place  that  can  main- 
tain him  ;  he  cannot  emigrate  or  feek  his  defence 
among  the  fands  of  Atbara. 

This  adverfary  is  a  tiy  (probably  of  the  genus  Oes- 
trus) which  is  bred  in  the  black  earth  of  the  marllies  : 
k  perfecutes  him  fo  unremittingly,  that  it  would  in  a 
(hort  time  entirely  fubdue  him,  but  for  a  llratageni 
■which  he  praifliles  for  his  prefcrvation.  In  the  night 
■when  the  Hy  is  at  reft,  the  rhinoceros  chules  a  conve- 
nient place,  and  there  rolling  in  the  mud,  clothes 
himfelf  with  a  kind  of  cafe,  which  defends  him  againll 
his  enemy  for  the  following  day.  The  wrinkles  and 
folds  of  his  Ciin  ferve  to  keep  this  muddy  plaifter  firm 
upon  him,  except  about  his  hips,  legs,  and  fhoulders, 
vfhere  by  motion  it  cracks  and  falls  off,  leaving  him 
expofed  to  the  attacks  of  the  fiy.  The  itching  and 
pain  which  follo-.v,  occaCon  him  to  rub  himfelf  in 
thofe  parts  againft  the  roughell  trees,  and  this  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ont  caufe  of  the  numerous  puflules  or  tu- 
bercles w'liicii  we  fee  upon  him. 

He  feems  to  enjoy  the  rubbing  of  himfelf  very 
much,  »nd  groans  and  grunts  fo  loud  during  this  ac- 
tion that  he  is  heard  at  a  confiderable  dillance.  The 
pleafure  he  receives  from  this  enjoyment,  added  to 
the  darknefa  of  the  night,  deprives  him  of  his  ufual  vi- 
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gilance  and  attention.     The  hunters  guided  by  his  noife,  Hifto 
ileal  fccrctly  on  him;  and  while  lying  on  the  ground, ''"^■V'^'^ 
wound  him  with  their  javeb'ns,  mollly  in  the  belly,  where         ' 
the  wound  is  mortal. 

It  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  fkin  of  this  rhinoce- 
ros, as  it  has  been  often  reprefented,  is  hard  and  im- 
penetrable like  a  board.  In  his  wild  Hate  he  is  ealilv 
killed  by  javelins  thrown  from  dilTerent  hands,  fome  of 
which  enter  many  feet  Into  hi*  body.  A  mufket 
fliot  will  go  through  him,  if  it  meet  not  with  the  in- 
tervention of  a  bone  ;  and  the  Shangalla,  an  AbyfTini- 
an  tribe,  kill  him  by  the  worll  and  moll  inartificial  ar- 
rows that  ever  were  ufed  by  any  people  praftiCng  that 
weapon,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  afterwards  with  the 
very  word  of  knives. 

To  ihew  the  amazing  ftrength  of  the  rhinoceros, 
even  after  being  feverely  wounded,  we  (hall  quote  Mr 
Bruce's  account  of  the  hunting  of  this  animal  in  Abvf- 
finia.  "  We  were  on  horfeback  (fays  this  gentleman') 
by  the  dawn  of  day  in  fearch  of  the  rhinoceros,  many 
of  which  we  had  heard  making  a  very  deep  groan  and 
cry  as  the  morning  approaciied.  Several  of  the  aga- 
geers  (hunters)  then  joined  us,  and  after  we  had  fearch. 
ed  about  an  hour  in  the  very  thickell  part  of  the  wood, 
one  of  them  rufhed  out  with  great  violence,  crolhng  the 
plain  towards  a  wood  of  canes  that  was  about  two  miles 
dillance.  But  though  he  ran,  or  rather  trotted,  with 
furprifing  fpeed  coniideiing  his  bulk,  he  was  in  a  very 
little  time  transfixed  with  30  or  40  javelins,  whicli  lo 
confounded  him  that  he  left  his  purpofe  of  going  to  the 
wood,  and  ran  into  a  deep  hole  or  ravine,  a  ciJ  defac, 
without  outlet,  breaking  above  a  dozen  javelins  as  he 
entered.  Here  we  thought  he  was  caught  as  in  a  trap, 
for  he  had  fcarce  room  to  turn,  when  a  fervant  who 
had  a  gun  Handing  direftly  over  him,  fired  at  his  head, 
and  the  animal  fell  immediately  to  all  appearance  dead. 
All  thofe  on  foot  now  jumped,  in  with  their  knives  to 
cut  him  up;  and  they  had  fcarce  begun,  when  the  ani» 
mal  recovered  fo  far  as  to  rile  upon  his  knees :  happy 
then  was  the  man  that  efcaped  firft  ;  and  had  not  one 
of  the  agageers  who  was  himfelf  engaged  in  the  ravine, 
cut  the  finews  of  the  hind  leg  as  he  was  retreating, 
there  would  have  been  a  very  forrowiul  account  of  ti?e 
foot  hunters  that  day. 

"  After  hanng  difpatched  him,  I  was  curious  to  fee 
Tvhat  wound  the  ihot  had  given  which  had  operat- 
ed fo  violently  upon  fo  huge  an  animal,  and  I  doubted 
not  it  was  in  the  brain;  but  it  had  ilruck  him  no  where 
but  upon  one  of  the  horns,  of  which  it  had  carried  off 
above  an  inch,  and  this  occafioned  a  concuffion,  that 
had  dunned  him  for  a  minute  till  the  bleeding  had  re- 
covered  him." 

It  has  been  often  aflerted  that  the  tongue  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  fo  hard  and  rough  as  to  take  away  the 
fkin  and  tledi  wherever  it  licks  any  perfon  that  has  un- 
fortunately fallen  a  viflim  to  its  fury.  Dr  Sparrman 
fays,  however,  that  he  thrull  his  hand  into  the  mouth 
of  one  that  had  jufl  been  (hot,  and  found  the  tongue 
perfeflly  fmooth  and  foft. 

FofTil  bones  have  befn  found  below  the  earth  in  Si- 
beria that  feem  to  belong  to  a  third  fpecies  of  rhino- 
ceros, differing  from  the  nvo  above  mentioned  in  liav- 
injr  a  longer  head,  and  in  the  partition  between  the 
nofirils  being  others  ife  Ihaptd.  It  Teems  alfo  to  have 
had  two  horns.  I:.  1772  a  fpeclinen  was  dug  up 
g   N   2  almofl 
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Hiftory  of  almoft   entire,  with  ihe  ikHi  and  Ikin  not  yet  quite  cor 
the  Species,  rupted. 


MAMMALIA.  Part  II. 

Mr  Corfe  has  given  us  the  beft  account  of  the  elephant's     Enita. 


Zlephas. 
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Genus  10.  Elephas. 

No  cutting  teeth  in  cither  jaw,  very  long  tulks  in  the 
upper  jaw  ;  nofe  ending  in  a  very  long  prehenfde 
probofcis  ;  body  nearly  naked. 

We  know  of  only  one  fpecies,  which  has  been  call- 
ed e/e/>Aas  maxirnus.  Of  all  the  animals  that  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  earlieft  times, 
none  lias  been  fo  much,  or  perhaps  fo  defervedly  cele- 
brated as  the  elephant.  PolTefild  of  magnitude  and 
llrength  fuperior  to  all  other  quadrupeds,  he  is  more 
gentle  and  tradable  than  almoll  any  of  tliem,  and  in 
fagacity  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  man,  he  is 
not  excelled  by  any,  except  perhaps  the  dog. 

The  ufual  height  of  the  elephant  is  nine  or  ten  feet, 
though  he  is  faid  to  be  fometiincs  found  at  leall  twelve 
feet  high  (d).  His  bodr  is  of  a  very  clumfy  and  awk- 
%vard  iorra  :  his  head  very  large  ;  his  back  very  much 
arched,  and  his  legs  very  fliort,  and  extremely  thick. 
His  eyes  are  very  fmall  ;  but  his  ears  large,  pendulous, 
and  irregularly  waved  about  the  edges.  His  trunk 
may  be  conlidered  as  one  of  the  raofl  wonderful  iiifiru- 
ments  with  which  nature  has  gifted  her  moft  favoured 
animals,  being  little  inferior  in  tiexibility  and  utility,, 
even  to  the  hand  of  man.  This  organ  appears  to  be 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  flexible  rings,  forming 
a  double  tube,  ending  in  a  circular  tip  that  is  fome- 
what  flattened,  and  furnilhed  with  a  projefling  point, 
or  rtefliy  moveable  hook,  of  exquifite  fenfibility,  and 
fo  pliable,  that  by  means  of  it  the  animal  can  pick  up 
from  the  ground  almoft  the  fmalleft  objeft.  Its  lower 
furface  is  fomewhat  flattened,  and  it  is  circularly  form- 
ed on  the  upper.  The  trunk  is  the  principal  organ  of 
breathing  to  the  elephant,  being  terminated  by  two 
orifices  that  are  the  noftrils.  Ry  means  of  this  tube  he 
fupplies  himlclf  with  food,  taking  hold  of  it  with  the 
trunk,  and  conveying  it  into  his  mouth.  He  drinks 
by  fucking  up  the  water  into  his  trunk,  and  then  pour- 
ing it  into  his  mouth.  The  Ikull  of  the  elephant  is  ex- 
tremely thick,  but  not  folid,  there  being  a  number  of 
cavernous  cells  between  the  outer  and  inner  lamina;. 
The  feet  of  this  animal  are  edged  with  five  rounded 
hoofs  ;  the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  few  fcattercd  hairs,  very  thick,  and  of  a 
black  colour.  The  general  colour  of  the  fkin  is  a  duflcy 
or  blackilh  brown,  but  in  fome  parts  of  India  they  are 
found  of  a  white  colour,  though  this  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  deferve  particular  notice, 
as,  till  lately,  our  information  refpefling  them  was 
very  imperfeil.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  fe- 
males either  feldom  have  tulks,  or  that  in  them  thefe 
are  very  (liort.  The  tufks  of  the  male  are  fometiraes 
of  an  immenfe  length,  thofe  brought  from  the  Mofam- 
Lique  and  Cochin  China  having  been  feen  10  feet  long. 


teeth  ;  and  we  Ihall  extraft  lome  of  the  moft  intcrelling  ' 
particulars  from  his  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranludions  for  i  799. 

Tlie  tuflis  in  fome  female  elephants  are  fo  fmall  as 
not  to  appear  beyond  the  lip,  whilll  in  others  they  are 
almoft  as  large  and  long  as  in  one  variety  of  the  male, 
called  raooknah.  The  grinders  are  fo  much  alike  in- 
both  fexes,  that  one  defciiption  may  fcrve  for  botli. 
The  largeft  tufks,  and  from  which  the  beft  ivory  is  fup- 
plied,  are  taken  from  that  kind  of  male  elephant, 
called  dauntelah  from  this  circumftance,  in  oppofition 
to  the  mooknah,  whofe  tufks  are  not  larger  than  thofe - 
of  fome  females.  In  one  variety  of  the  elephant  the 
tuiks  point  downwards,  projefling  only  a  little  way  be- 
yond the  trunk.  The  tulks  in  elephants  arc  fixed  very 
deep  in  the  upper  jaw  •,  and  the  root  or  upper  part, 
which  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  core,  goes  as  high  as 
the  inferlion  of  the  trunk,  round  the  margin  of  the  nafal 
opening  to  the  throat  ;  which  opening  is  juft  below  the 
protuberance  of  the  forehead.  Through  this  opening- 
the  elephant  breathes,  and  by  its  means  he  fucks  up 
water  into  his  trunk  :  between  it  and  the  roots  of  the 
tuflis  there  is  only  a  thin  bony  plate.  The  firft  or  milk- 
tuiks  of  an  elephant  never  grow  to  any  confiderablc  • 
fize,  but  are  Hied  between  the  firft  and  fecond  year,  . 
when  not  two  inches  in  length.  The  time  at  which 
the  tuflcs  cut  the  gum  varies  confiderably  :  fometimes  a 
young  elephant  has  his  tulks  at  five  months  old,  and 
fometimes  not  till  leven.  Even  in  a  fcetus  which  has  ■ 
arrived  at  its  full  time,  thefe  deciduous  tufc  are  formed. 
A  young  elephant  ihed  one  of  his  miJk-tufks  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1790,  when  about  13  months  old,  , 
and  the  other  on  the  7th  of  December,  when  above 
fourteen  months  old.  Two  months  |afterwaids  the  per- 
manent ones  cut  the  gimis,  and  on  the' 19th  of  April, 
1 79 1,  they  were  an  inch  long.  Another  young  ele- 
phant did  not  ftied  his  milk-tulks  till  he  was  16  months  • 
old,  which  proves  that  the  time  of  this  procels  varies 
confiderably.  The  permanent  tulks  ol  the  female  are 
very  fmall  compared  with  thole  ot  the  male,  and  do  not 
take  their  rife  (o  deep  in  the  jaw.  The  largeil  elephant 
tufks  Mr  Scot  ever  faw  in  Bengal  did  not  exceed  the 
weight  of  72  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  and  at  Tiperah  they 
feldom  exceed  50  pounds  each.  Both  thefe  weights 
are  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  tufks  brought  from  other 
parts  to  the  India  houie,  wheie  fome  have  weighed  150 
pounds  each.  Thefe,  Mr  Scot  fufpeils,  were  from 
Pegu.  The  African  elephant  is  faid  to  be  fmaller  than 
the  Afiatic  ;  yet  the  ivory  dealers  in  London  afhrm 
that  the  largefl  tufks  coxx-.e  from  Africa,  and  are  of  a 
better  texture,  and  lefs  liable  to  turn  yellow,  than  the 
'Indian  ones.  The  increafe  of  the  tufks  arifes  from  cir- 
cular layers  of  ivory,  applied  internally,  from  the  core 
on  which  they  are  formed,  fimilar  to  what  happens  in 
the  horns  of  fome  animals. 

T  he    grinders    of    elephants    may   be  confidered    as 
compofed  of  feveral  diftinft  laminse  or  teeth,  each  co- 
vered 


(d)  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  accounts  generally  given  of  the  great  height  of  the  elephant  have  been  much 
exaggerated.^  ■  To  John  Corfe  Scot,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  naturalifls  are  greatly  indebted  for  clearing  up  many  circum- 
flances  relating  to  this  animal.  That  gentleman  declares  that  he  never  faw  an  elephant  above  ten  feet  high,  and 
that  the  highcft  of  vybich  he  could  procure  any  authentic  account  did  not  exceed  ten  feet  fix  inches. 


:hap.  11. 

Bruta.  vereJ  iviih  iu  proper  enamel  ;  and  thefe  teeth  are 
^■V~— '  merely  joined  to  each  other  by  an  intermediate  fofter 
fubrtance,  ailing  as  a  cement.  This  Itrufture,  even  at 
Uie  firfl  glance,  mult  appear  very  curious,  being  com- 
poled  of  a  number  of  perpendicular  laminii;,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  teeth,  each  covered  with 
a  Ihong  enamel,  and  joined  to  one  another  by  the  com- 
mon olieous  matter  :  this,  being  much  fofter  than  the 
enamel,  wears  aivay  falter  by  the  mallication  of  the 
food  ;  and  in  a  few  months  after  thefe  teeth  cut  the 
gum,  the  enamel  Hfes  confiderably  higher,  fo  that  the 
furface  of  each  grinder  foon  acquires  a  ribbed  appear- 
ance, as  if  originally  formed  of  ridges.  The  number 
of  thefe  teeth  or  portion*,  of  which  an  elephant's  grin- 
der is  corapofed,  varies  from  four  to  23,  according  as 
the  animal  advances  in  age  ;  fo  that  a  grinder  or  cafe 
of  teeth  in  a  full  grown  elephant  is  more  than  fufficient 
to  fi!l  one  fide  of  the  mouth.  The  diape  of  the  grinders 
of  the  lower  jaw  dilTers  from  thofe  of  the  upper,  which 
are  very  convex  on  the  back  part  ;  whereas  the  lower 
has  a  bent  or  curved  direilion,  adapting  itfelf  to  the 
fiiape  ot  the  jaw,  and  is  concave  on  the  lurlace.  The 
grinders,  like  the  tuQis,  are  already  formed,  even  in 
the  very  young  animal.  The  firft  let  of  grinders,  or 
milk  teeth,  begin  to  cut  the  gum  eight  or  ten  days  af- 
ter birth  ;  they  are  not  Ihed  or  call,  as  the  milk  talks 
are,  but  are  gradually  worn  away  during  the  time  the 
fecond  fet  are  coming  forward.  Mr  Scot  could  not 
afcertain  the  exaft  tin^.e  at  which  the  fecond  fet  of 
grinders  make  their  appearance;  but  when  the  elephant 
is  two  years  old,  the  fecond  fet  are  then  completely  in 
ufe.  At  about  this  period  the  third  fet  begins  to  cut 
the  guin;  and  from  the  end  of  the  fecond  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixth  year,  the  third  fet  comes  gradually 
forward  as  the  jaw  lengthens,  not  only  to  fill  up  this 
additional  fpace,  but  alio  to  fupply  tlie  place  of  the  fe- 
cond fet,  which  are,  during  the  fame  period,  gradually 
worn  away,  and  their  fangs  or  roots  abforbed.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  year, 
the  fourth  fet  ot  grinders  comes  forward,  to  fupply  the 
gradual  walle  of  the  third  fet.  After  this  period  other 
fets  are  produced,  but  in  what  time,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion, is  not  yet  afcertained  ;  but  It  is  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  every  fucceeding  grinder  takes  a  year 
longer  than  its  predeceffor  to  be  completed  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  fet 
of  grinders  will  take  from  five  to  eight  years  (and  pro- 
bably much  longer)  each  fet,  before  the  pofterior  lami- 
na has  cu^  the  gum. 

The  time  of  geftation  of  the  female  elephant  has 
been  much  difputed.  Ariftotle  flated  it  at  two  years, 
and  Buffon  was  at  one  time  led  to  fix  the  fame  period. 
Afterwards,  however,  this  naturalift  was  induced  to 
confider  nine  months  as  the  tnoft  likely  time,  and  in 
this  he  was  followed  by  Mr  Pennant.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr  Scot  lor  fetting  us  right  in  this  particular  al- 
fo  J  that  gentleman  having  afcertained  by  aftual  expe- 
riment, that  the  female  goes  with  young  nearly  twenty- 
one  months. 

It  is  now  fully  proved  that  the  elephant  will  readily 
breed  in  captivity,  and  that  neither  male  nor  female 
ftiew  thofe  figns  of  modelly  and  lliynefs  which  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  Mr  Scot  has  repeatedly  wit- 
nelTed  the  ceremony. 

M.  Buffon  was  led  to  conceive  that  elephants  coiild 
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not  copulate  in  the  fiwialion  that  is  cuilomary  to  other  Hirtory  of 
quadrupeds,  but  this  Mr  Scot  has  alio  found  to  be  an  t*"^  Species 
error.  The  young  when  Hill  born  is  about  three  feet  ' 
high,  and  continues  growing  for  16  or  ]8  years.  The 
female  has  two  teats  a  little  behind  the  fore  legs.  It 
was  fuppofcd  by  Buffon,  that  the  young  elephant  luck- 
ed by  means  of  its  trunk,  but  later  obfervations  l-.ave 
Ihewn,  that  tliey  fuck  in  the  ufual  way  with  their  mouth, 
ufing  the  trunk  for  grafpiiig  the  dug  of  the  mother  to 
prefs  out  the  milk. 

Mr  Scot  correfls  another  miftake,  refpcfting  the 
fondnefs  ot  the  lemale  for  her  young.  It  was  luppofed 
that  this  was  mod  exemplary,  and  that  llie  would  de- 
fend her  young  with  her  life  ;  but  Mr  Scot  relates  an 
inllance  where  females  fuffered  their  young  to  be  gored 
to  death  by  a  male  elephant,  without  attempting  to  pro- 
te&  or  relcue  them. 

It  has  not  yet  been  afcertained  how  long  an  elephant 
ufually  lives  in  its  native  forells.  In  captivity  they  are 
faid  to  live  above  lOD  years. 

The  elephant  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Afia,  in 
feveral  of  the  Afiatic  iflands,  efpecially  Ceylon,  and  in 
the  fouthern  part  of  Africa.  The  Ccylonefe  elephants 
are,  in  general,  larger  than  thofe  of  Africa.  Captain. 
Beaver  informs  us,  that  the  little  ifland  of  Bulama  (on 
the  wellern  coall  of  Africa)  aboiuids  with  them.  He 
fays  "  the  number  of  tliefc  animals  on  this  little  illand 
almofl  exceeds  belief;  it  was  nearly  impolTible  for  us  to 
proceed  fitty  yards  inland  without  meeting  recent  and 
palpable  veiliges  of  them,  and  the  ikeletons  of  old  ones 
that  had  died  in  the  woods  are  frequently  found."  They 
often  pals  over  the  arm  of  the  fea  from  the  continent  to 
this  illand,  but  what  is  veiy  extraordinary,  they  have 
never  been  obfervcd  to  return  to  the  continent  *.  ^„      .    , 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  elephant  confifls  of  herbs,  African 
roots,  leaves,  and  the  tender  branches  of  trees,  v/hich  Memoran. 
he  breaks  off  with  his  trunk.  As  he  is  not  a  rumina-  *'>  P-  353. 
ting  animal,  he  has  only  one  Ifomach  ;  but  the  extent 
of  his  bowels  is  very  confiderablc,  the  colon  alone  be- 
ing 15  or  20  feet  long,  and  two  or  three  in  diamo:ter. 
When  an  elephant  dil'covers  a  plentiful  pafture,  he  calls  ■ 
his  neighbours  together,  to  partake  with  him  of  the 
fealf.  They  feed  together  iu  confiderable  herds,  and 
as  they  require  a  large  quantity  of  fodder,  frequently 
Hiift  their  fituation.  They  ufualiy  march  in  troops,  the 
oldeft  keeping  foremoU,  and  the  middle  aged  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  females  a;-e  placed  in  the  centre, 
carrying  their  young  firmly  held  in  their  trunks.  This 
order  they  obferve  when  they  forage  near  the  haunts 
of  men  ;  but  when  at  liberty  to  range  in  extenfive  de- 
fert  plains,  they  arc  lefs  guarded.  They  often  make 
great  havock  in  the  cultivated  fields,  delfroying  even 
more  with  the  weight  of  their  enormous  feet  than  they 
confume  as  food.  They  are  fond  of  cool  fequellered 
places,  where  they  may  be  Iheltered  from  the  mid-day 
fun,  and  love  to  bathe  themfclves  with  water,  wliich 
they  do  by  pouring  it  over  their  bodies  with  their 
trunks.  They  are  faid  frequently  to  roll  thcmfelves  in 
mud,  probably  like  the  rhinoceros,  for  the  purpofe  of 
(heathing  their  ikin  from  the  attacks  of  infeds.  The 
elephant  ufes  many  other  artifices  to  rid  himfelf  of  thefe 
winged  enemies  ;  he  ftrikes  them  with  his  tail,  his  ears, 
or  his  trunk  ;  he  contrails  his  ikin,  and  crulhcs  them 
between  its  wrinkles ;  he  gathers  boughs  from  the  trees 
with  his  trunk,  and  bruftics  them  away  j   and  when  all 
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thcfe  arts  nre  uufLic:cn.ful,  he  ColleAs  duft  with  his 
trunk,  and  l»rew5  it  over  the  moft  fenCible  parts  of  his 
body.  He  has  been  feen  to  dult  hinifelf  in  this  man- 
ner fcveral  times  a  day,  efpecially  after  bathing.  He 
fnims  with  great  eafe,  and  in  this  way  whole  troops  of 
tl-cm  foraetimes  pafs  over  rivers  and  narrow  (Iraights. 
The  largeft  tuik  elephants  lead  the  way,  and  pais  tirlt. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  oppoCte  fliore,  tlicy  try  whe- 
thcr  the  landing  place  is  good,  and  if  fo,  they  make  a 
fi.ijnal  with  their  trunk,  and  fome  more  of  the  old  ele- 
phants Avim  over,  the  young  following  with  their 
trunks  locked  together,  and  the  reft  of  the  old  ones 
brinir  up  the  rear. 

This  is  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  manners  of  the 
elephant  in  the  ivlld  ttate.  Still  more  interefting  obfer- 
va'.ions  rem^n  to  be  noticed  refpefling  tins  animal^ 
when  doraeilicated.  We  fliall  firft  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  el-  phants  are  taken  -,  and  this  dif- 
fers according  as  the  objed  is  to  capture  fingle  ele- 
phants, or  a  whole  troop.  Of  the  mode  of  taking  ele- 
phants in  Ceylon,  Captain  Percival  has  given  us  an  in- 
terefling  defcription  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader. 

The  following  is  the  method  ufually  employed  at 
Tiperah  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  for  fecuring  a  fingle  male 
elephant.  As  the  hunters  know  the  piaces  whither  the 
elephants  come  to  feed,  they  advance  towards  them  in 
the  evening,  bringing  with  them  four  koomkee!,  or  fe- 
male elephants  trained  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  dark 
nights  it  is  cafy  to  difcover  the  male  elephants  by  the 
noife  they  make  in  cleaning  their  food,  by  whifking  it 
againft  their  fore  legs,  and  by  moon  light  they  may  be 
diliinclly  feen  at  fome  diltance.  Having  determined 
on  the  animal  they  v.ilh  to  fecure,  they  filently  and 
flowly  conducl  three  of  the  koomkees  at  a  little  dilf  ince 
from  each  other,  near  the  place  where  the  male  is  feed- 
ing. The  females  advance  very  cautioufly,  feeding  as 
they  approach,  and  appear  like  wild  elephants  that  have 
ftrayed  from  the  foreft.  When  the  male  perceives 
them,  he  fometimes  take  the  alarm,  and  if  vicioufly  in- 
clined, he  makes  a  noiie,  and  beats  the  ground  with  his 
trunk,  flievving  evident  marks  of  difpleafure,  and  of  his 
vunwillingnefs  for  them  to  come  near  him.  If  they  per- 
fill,  he  will  immediately  attack  and  gore  them  with  his 
tufks  ;  tliey  therefore  tske  care  to  retreat  in  time.  He 
generally,  however,  allows  them  to  approach,  and  fome- 
times even  advances  to  meet  them. 

When  the  drivers  find  him  thus  gentle,  they  con- 
duft  two  of  the  females  clofe  to  him.  one  on  each  fide, 
and  make  them  prefs  gently  againft  his  neck  and  (boul- 
ders -,  the  third  then  conies  up,  and  is  placed  direiflly 
acrnfs  his  tall.  In  this  fituation  he  is  fo  far  from  ful- 
peding  any  defign  againft  his  liberty,  that  he  begins  to 
toy  with  the  females,  and  carelTes  them  with  his  trunk. 
The  fourth  femile  is  now  brought  near,  and  proper 
afliliants  furnilhed  with  ropes  get  under  his  belly  at  the 
tail,  and  faften  a  flight  cord  round  his  hind  legs.  If 
he  takes  no  notice  of  this,  they  proceed  to  tie  his  legs 
with  a  ftronger  cord,  paffed  alternately  from  one  leg  to 
the  other,  fo  as  to  form  a  figure  of  8.  Six  or  eight 
fuch  cords  are  ufually  emp'oyed,  one  above  another, 
and  faftened  at  their  interfeftions,  by  another  cord 
made  to  pafs  perpendicularly  up  and  down.  A  ftrong 
(^b/e  about  60  cubits  long,  with   a  running  noofe,  is 
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next  put  round  each  hind  leg,  above  the  ottier  cords,      Eruta. 
and  over  thefe  fix  or  eight  more  cords  are  crofted  as  be-  ^— V"— 
fore  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  all   which   takes  up   a- 
bout  30  minutes,  a  ftiicl  filence  being  obferved  all  the 
time. 

When  thus  properly  fecured,  he  is  left  to  himfelf, 
the  koomkees  retiring  to  a  little  diftance  ;  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  them,  he  finds  his  legs  tied,  and  becom- 
ing fenfible  of  the  danger  of  his  fituation,  immediately 
retreats  towards  the  jungle.  The  drivers  on  the  tame 
elephants,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  people  who 
till  this  time  had  been  kept  out  of  fight,  follow  him  at 
a  little  dillance,  and  as  foon  as  he  pafles  near  a  tree 
fufficiently  ftout  to  hold  him,  they  make  a  few  turns  of 
the  long  cables  which  trailed  behind  him  round  its 
trunk.  His  progrefs  being  thus  flopped,  he  becomes 
furious,  and  exerts  his  utmoft  efforts  to  difengage  him- 
felf. The  koomkees  dare  not  now  come  near  him,  and  in 
his  fury  he  falls  down  on  the  earth  and  tears  it  up  with 
his  tufks.  In  thefe  exertions  he  fometimes  breaks  the 
cables,  and  efcapes  into  the  thick  jungle  :  here  the  dri- 
vers dare  not  advance  for  fear  of  the  other  wild  ele- 
phants, and  are  tVerefure  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate  ;  and  in  this  hampered  fituation,  it  is  faid,  he  is 
even  ungenercully  attacked  by  his  former  companions. 
But  as  the  cables  are  ftrong,  and  very  feldom  give  way, 
when  he  has  cxhaufted  himfelf  by  his  exertions,  the 
koomkees  are  again  brought  near  him,  and  take  their 
former  pofitions,  one  on  each  fid'j,  and  the  other  be- 
hind. After  getting  him  nearer  the  tree,  the  people 
carry  the  ends  of  the  long  cables  two  or  three  times 
round  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  even  the  polTibility  of  his 
efcape.  His  fore  legs  are  now  tied  exaftly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  his  hind  legs  were,  and  the  cables  are  made 
faft,  one  on  each  fide,  to  trees  or  flakes  driven  deep  in- 
to the  earth. 

When  he  has  become  more  fettled,  and  will  eat  a 
little  food,  with  which  he  is  fupplied  as  foon  as  he  is 
taken,  the  koom.kees  are  again  brought  near,  and  a 
ftrong  rope  is  put  twice  round  his  body,  clofe  to  his 
fore  legs,  like  a  girth,  and  tied  behind  his  ftioulder-; 
then  the  long  end  is  carried  back  clofe  to  his  rump,  and 
there  fattened,  after  a  couple  of  turns  more  have  been 
made  round  his  body.  Another  cord  is  next  faftened 
to  this,  and  from  thtnce  carried  under  his  tail  like  a 
crupper,  and  brought  forward  and  faftened  to  each  of 
the  girths.  A  ftrong  rope  is  now  put  round  his  but- 
tocks, and  made  faft  to  each  fide  of  the  crupper,  fo  as 
to  confine  the  motion  of  his  thighs,  and  prevent  his 
taking  a  full  ftep.  A  couple  of  large  cables,  with 
running  noofes,  are  put  about  his  neck,  there  fecured, 
and  then  tied  to  the  ropes  on  each  fide.  Thus  com- 
pletely hampered,  the  cables  round  his  neck  are  made 
faft  to  two  koomkees,  one  on  each  fide. 

Everything  being  now  ready,  all  the  ropes  are  taken 
from  his  legs,  except  the  ftrong  one  round  his  buttocks 
to  confine  the  motion  of  his  hind  legs,  which  is  ftill 
left.  The  koomkees  pull  him  forward,  fometimes, 
however,  not  without  much  ftruggling  and  violence 
on  his  part.  When  brought  to  his  proper  ftation, 
and  made  faft,  he  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  feve- 
rity  and  genilenefs,  and  generally  in  a  few  months  be- 
comes tradable,  and  appears  perfeflly  reconciled  to  his 
fate. 

It 
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liis  call,  nnd  as  he  has  raore  or  lefs  of  the  above  marks.  Hiftorvof 
The  ufaiil  price  at  Ceylon  is  50  guineas,  but  they  fome-  f '"^  Sixties, 
times  fetch  couiidcrably  more.  '— v~— ^ 

Elephants  are  kept  by  the  princes  and  grandees  of 
India,  chieHy  for  Dievv  and  raagnificcnce.  In  their 
travels  the  Indian  princes  are  attended  by  hundreds  of 
thefe  animals.  Some  are  employed  to  carry  the  ladies 
which  compofe  the  feraglio,  who  are  placed  in  latticed 
cages  covered  with  branches  of  tress;  while  others  Iranf- 

"■".;;  If 

neys.  Great  care  is  taken  in  tl.e  management  and  de- 
coration of  thefe  elephants.  They 'are  daily  fed, 
bathed,  oiled,  and  rubbed,  and  frcnuer.tly  painted  a- 
bout  the  ears  and  head  with  various  colour's,  and  their 
tulks  furrounded  with  rings  of  gold  and  filver.  When 
employed  in  procedions,  they  are  covered  ivith  the  moil 
gaudy  and  famptuous  trappings. 

tlephai^s  are  noiv  feldom  employed  in  war,  as  in 
the  prefent  llate  of  warfare  they  c:<n  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage. The  ancients  as  is  well  known,  ufed  num- 
bers of  them  in  their  armies,  and  we  are  told  that  Porus 


It  has  liappened  that  an  tkpuant  which  tfcaped 
"  from  captivity,  fuffered  jtfelf  to  be  taken  again  by  the 
hunters.  This  is  not  the  only  faft,  as  we  iliall  fie  here- 
after, that  contradicls  the  obfervation  of  Horace,  that 
no  beall  once  cfcaped  from  Havery,  fuffers  himftlf  again 
to  be  entrapped  (e). 

The  eleplir.nt  when  tamed,  is   gentle,  obedient,  and 
tra(flable,  patient  of  labour,   and   fubmits   to  the   moft 
toilful    drudgery.      He    is    fo    attentive    to    the    com- 
mands of  his  governor,  that  a  word  or  look  is  fjfficient      port  the  iromenfc  quantities  of  baggage  which  the  tov< 
to  ftimulate  him  to  the  grcatell  exertions.     His  attach-      reigns  of  the  eaft  ufually  carry  with  them  in  their  jour 
ment  to  his  keeper  is  remarkable  :   he  carelTes  him  with  "  .... 

his  trunk,  and  frequently  will  obey  no  other  mailer. 
He  knows  his  vtice,  and  can  dillinguilh  between  the 
tones  of  command,  of  approbation,  and  of  anger.  He 
•receives  his  orders  with  attention,  and  executes  them 
with  cagerncis,  hut  without  precipitation.  All  his  mo- 
tions are  grave,  niajellic,  regular  and  cautious,  and 
feem  to  corrcfpond  with  the  dignity  of  his  appearance. 
He  kneels  down  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who 
would  mount  upon  his  back,  and  even  helps  them  to 
afcend  with  his  trunk.      He  fuffers   himfeif  to   be   har- 

neffed,  and  feems  proud  of  the  finery  of  his  trappings  ;      oppofed  the  palTage   of  Ale.\ander   over   the   Hydafpe; 
he  will  eafily  perform  the  work  of  feveral  horfes,  being         "•'     "        11.        ^r-,  .       .       .     .     - 

able  to  carry  from  3000  to  4COO  weight.  His  conduc- 
tor or  cornac  is  ufually  mounted  on  the  neck  of  the 
elephant,  and  ufes  a  rod  of  iron  lliarp  at  the  end  and 
hooked,  with  which  he  lu-ges  the  animal  forward, 
by  pricking  his  head,  esrs,  or  muzzle,  though  this 
is  feldom  neceilary,  a  word  being  ufually  fu.Ticient. 

In  India,  Mr  Scot  tells  us,  elephants  are  divided 
i'lto  two  calls,  viz.  the  kooraareah  and  the  raerghee. 
The  firfl  confiib  of  the  large  or  full-bodied  kind  5  the 
fecond  of  the  more  (lender,  with  longer  legs  and  thin- 
ner trunk  in  proportion  ;  it  is  alfo  a  taller  animal,  but 
not  fo  llrong  as  the  former.  A  large  trunk  is  always 
confidered  as  a  great  beauty  in  an  elephant,  fo  that  the 
koomareah  is  preferred  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
for    his    fuperior    ftrength    in   carrying  burthens,    &.c. 


with  85  elephants.  The  accounts  related  of  th( 
brought  by  Pyrrhus  againft  the  Romans,  are  familiar  to 
moft  of  our  readers,  and  Buffon  fuppofes  that  fome  of 
thefe  were  among  the  nuxbtr  that  Alexander  took  and 
fent  into  Greece.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
republic,  elephants  were  frequently  exhibited  to  the 
people,  tor  the  cruel  purpofe  of  being  put  to  death  i:i 
conllifts  with  »rraed  men.  It  is  faid  that  Pompey,  in 
the  fpace  of  five  days,  deftroyed  18  elephants  in  this 
way,  with  a  view  of  entertaining  the  populace,  among 
whom  the  cries  of  the  elephants  are  faid  to  have  excit- 
ed much  commiferation. 

In  the  call,  elephants  are  fometimes  employed  as  the 
executioners  of  public  juflice,  and  they  will  trample  a 
criminal  to  death,  break  his  limbs  with  their  trunk,  or 
impale  him  on  their  enormous  tufks,  according   to   the 


Ptlany  indillinft   varieties  are  again  produced   from  the      orders  given  them.      In  fome  parts  of  India 

intermixture  of   thefe   two    breeds.     The   torrid   zone 

fcems  to  be  the  natural  clime  of  the  elephant,  and  the 

mod   favourable   for  the  produSion  of  the  largell    and 

hardiefl  race  •,  and  when  this   animal   migrates   beyond 

the  tropics,  the  fpecies  degenerates. 

The  following  marks  are  laid  down  by  Mr  Scot  as 
defcriplive  of  a  perfed  elephant.  His  ears  (hould  be 
large  and  rounded,  not  ragged  or  indented  at  the  mar- 
gin ;  his  eyes  of  a  dark  hr.zel  colour,  free  from  fpecks  : 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  without  dark  or 
blackilh  fpols  of  any  confiderable  fize  :  his  trunk  large  : 


foimerly  employed  in  launching  fhips,  which  they  el- 
leci  by  pufhing  the  veffel  with  their  heads.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  them  being  direfled  to  force  a  lar-J^e  vtf- 
fel  into  the  water,  and  this  proving  too  much  for  his 
flrength,  the  mailer  in  an  angry  tone  cried  out,  Take 
away  that  lazy  beall,  and  bring  another  in  his  place. 
The  poor  animal  repeated  his  eilorts,  fraflured  hisfkull, 
and  died  upon  the  fpot. 

A  great  msny  in.lances  have  been  recorded  cf  the 
fsgac;ty,  and  almofl  realoning  power  of  this  wondeilul 
animal.     We  (hall  mention  a    few   of  thefe.     '•  1  wa^. 


his  tail  Icng,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  the      fays  M.  Philippe,  an  eye  v.itnefs  to  the  following  fafi?  : 


ground.  There  mud  be  five  mils  on  each  of  his  fore 
feet,  and  four  on  each  of  his  hind  ones  ;  his  head  v.cil 
fet  on,  and  carried  rather  high  ;  the  arch  or  curv«  of 
his  back  rifing  gradually  from  the  (boulder  to  the  mid- 
dle, a:.d  thence  defcending  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail  ; 
and  all  his  joints  firm  and  (Irong. 

The  value  of  an  elephant  varic  much,  according  to 


— At  Goa,  there  are  always  (ome  elephants  employed 
in  the  building  of  fiiips.  I  one  day  went  to  the  (ide 
of  the  river,  near  which  a  great  (hip  was  building, 
where  there  is  a  large  area  Clled  with  beams  for  thi.T 
purpofe.  Some  men  tic  the  ends  cf  the  heavieft  beams 
with  a  rope,  which  is  handed  to  an  tlephant,  who  c;;r- 
rjes  it   to   his   mouth,  and   after   t'.vilUug   it   round   his 

trunk. 


C?)- 


Quae  bellua  ruptis, 


Cuai  femel  efFus^-it,  rcddit  fe  prava  cattnis. 
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■of  trunk,  drau-s  it,  uithout  any  concluftor,  to  the  place 
ihere  the  ftiip  is  building,  though  it  may  have  been 
only  once  pointed  out  to  him.  One  of  thefe  fome- 
times  drew  beams  fo  large,  that  more  than  20  men 
would  have  been  unable  to  move  them.  But  what 
furprifed  me  ilill  more,  when  other  bt-ams  obftruft- 
ed  the  road,  he  elevated  the  ends  of  his  own  beams 
that  they -might  run  eailly  over  thofe  which  lay  in  his 
way.     Could  the  moft  enligMencd  roan  do  more  ?" 

He  well  knows  when  be  isra;icked,  or  othenvife  ill 
treated.  The  ftory  of  the  taylors  of  Delhi,  who  were 
drenched  with  puddle  water  by  an  elephant  for  having 
pricked  his  trunk  with  a  needle,  is  well  knoxvn.  The 
following  inilance  of  ret-aliation  is  not  lefs  worthy  of 
notice.  An  elephant  driver  at  Macafa  having  a  cocoa 
nut  given  him,  he,  out  of  wantonnefs  ftrurk  it  twice 
againft  his  elephant's  head,  to  break  it.  The  next  day 
when  the  animal  was  psfi'mg  through  the  flrcet,  he  faw 
feme  cocoa  nuts  expofed  to  fale,  and  taking  up  one  of 
them  with  his  trunk,  he  beat  it  about  the  driver's  head 
till  he  completely  killed  the  man.  T-his  comes,  fays  the 
relater,  of  jefting  with  an  elephant. 

When  much  provoked,  he  has  been  known  to  take 
the  moft  dreadful  vengeance.  He  is  extremely  fond  of 
wine  and  fpirits,  and  by  Ihewing  him  a  veflel  of  arack, 
he  is  induced  to  ufe  the  greateft  efforts,  and  take  the  ut- 
inoft  pains  in  hopes  of  gaining  it  as  the  reward  of  his 
labour.  An  elephant  difappointed  of  his  reward  in  this 
way,  out  of  rev^enge  killed  his  comae  or  governor. 
The  poor  man's  wife,  who  beheld  the  dreadful  fcene, 
took  her  two  infants,  and  thre\v  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
enraged  animal,  faying,  "  fince  you  have  flain  my  huf- 
band,  take  my  life  alfo,  as  well  as  that  of  my  children." 
The  elephant  inrtantly  Hopped,  relented,  and  as  if 
flung  with  rcmorfe,  took  the  eldeft  hoy  in  his  trunk, 
placed  him  on  his  neck,  adopted  him  for  his  comae,  and 
would  never  allow  any  other  perfon  to  mount  it. 

The  elephant  is  foraetimes  feized  with  periodical  fits 
of  rage,  and  during  thefe  he  will  deftroy  the  firft 
perfon  he  meets  with  ;  but  what  is  very  remarkable, 
when  he  has  facrificed  one  viflim,  he  becomes  in- 
ftantly  appeafed,  and  may  be  then  led  and  governed  as 
ufual. 

The  following  inftance  of  mutual  affeftion  between  a 
male  and  female  elephant,  who  had  before  been  much 
together,  and  ^vcre  brought  to  Paris  in  feparate  con- 
veyances, is  very  interefiing. 

The  place  for  their  reception  had  been  long  prepa- 
red. It  was  a  fpacious  hall  in  the  mufeura  of  natural 
hiftory,  well  aired  and  lighted.  A  ftove  was  placed 
in  it  to  warm  it  durii'g  the  winter  •,  and  it  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  ivhich  had  a  communication  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  large  door  refembling  a  port- 
ciilH.-.  The  inrlofure  round  thefe  apartments,  confift-- 
•  ed  of  rails  made  of  ilrong  thick  beams,  and  a  fecond  in- 
clofure,  breafthigli,  ran  round  them,  to  keep  the  fpec- 
tators  at  fome  dillance,  and  preferve  them  from  accidents. 
The  morning  af^er  their  arrival,  thefe  animals  w^ere 
put  in  poflefTion  of  their  new  habitation.  'I'he  firft  con- 
duftt-d  TO  it  was  the  male,  who  iiTued  from  his  cage 
with  precaution,  and  feemcd  to  enter  his  apartment 
with  a  degree  lA'  fuf-icion.  His  firft  care  was  to  recon- 
noitre the  nlacf.  He  examined  each  bar  with  his 
trunk,  and  tried  '.heir  folidity  by  ftiaking  them.  Care 
•  hnd  been  taken  to  place  on  the  outfide  the  large  fcrews 
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by  which  they  Were  held  together.  Thefe  he  fought 
out,  and,  having  found  them,  tried  to  turn  them,  but 
■was  not  able.  When  he  arrived  at  the  portcullis  which 
feparates  the  two  apartments,  he  obferved  that  it  was 
fixed  only  by  an  iron  bar,  which  roie  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar diiedion.  He  raifed  it  with  his  trunk,  pulhed  up 
the  door,  and  entered  into  the  fecond  apartment,  where 
he  received  his  breakfail.  He  ate  it  quietly,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  perfcftly  eafy. 

During  this  time  people  were  endeavouring  to  make 
the  female  enter.  We  ftill  recolleft  the  mutual  at- 
tachment of  thefe  two  animals,  and  with  what  difficulty 
they  were  parted  and  induced  to  travel  feparately. 
From  the  time  of  their  departure  they  had  not  feen 
each  other,  not  even  at  Cambray.  where  they  pafled 
the  winter.  They  had  only  been  fenlible  that  they 
were  near  neighbours.  The  male  never  lay  down,  but 
always  flood  upright  or  leaned  againft  the  bars  of  his 
cage,  and  kept  watch  for  his  female,  who  lay  down 
and  llept  every  night.  On  the  leaft  noife,  or  the 
fmalleft  alarra,  he  fent  forth  a  cry  to  give  notice  to  his 
companion. 

The  joy  which  they  espreffed  on  feeing  each  other, 
after  fo  long  a  feparation,  may  be  readily  imagined. 
Wlien  the  female  entered,  Ihe  fent  forth  a  cry  expref- 
five  only  of  the  pleafure  which  flie  felt  at  finding  her- 
felf  at  liberty.  She  did  not  at  firft  obferve  the  male, 
who  was  buiy  feeding  in  the  fecond  apartment.  The 
latter  did  not  immediately  difcTDver  that  his  companion 
was  fo  near  him  ;  but  the  keeper  having  called  him,  he 
turned  round,  and  immediately  the  two  animals  rulhed 
towards  each  other,  and  lent  forth  cries  of  joy,  fo  ani- 
mated and  loud,  that  they  (liook  the  whole  hall.  They 
breathed  alfo  through  their  trunks  with  fuch  violence, 
that  the  blaft  refembled  an  impetuous  guft  of  wind. 
The  joy  of  the  female  was  the  moft  lively  :  She  ex- 
preffed  it  by  quickly  Happing  her  ears,  which  ftie  made 
to  move  with  aftonilliing  velocity,  and  drew  her  trunk 
over  the  body  of  the  male  with  the  utmoft  tendemefs. 
She,  in  particular,  applied  it  to  his  ear,  where  ihe  kept 
it  a  long  time  •,  and  after  having  drawn  it  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  male,  would  often  move  it  afte£lion- 
ately  towards  her  own  mouth.  The  male  did  the  fame 
thing  over  the  body  of  the  female  ;  but  his  joy  was 
more  concentrated  :  He  feemed  to  exprefs  it  by  his 
tears,  which  fell  from  his  eyes  in  abundance. 

Bc-fides  the  ule  made  of  the  elephant,  when  living, 
he  is  fometinies  hunted  for  the  fake  of  his  tulks  and 
llefli.  Mr  Bruce  has  given  us  an  interefting  account  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  elephants  in  Abyflinia,  and  with 
this  we  ftiall  conclude  our  hiftory  of  this  animal. 

The  men  who  make  the  hunting  of  elephants  their 
bufinefs,  dwell  conilantly  in  the  woods,  and  live  entirely 
upon  the  Helli  of  the  animals  they  kill,  which  is  chietly 
that  of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly thin,  light,  and  agile,  both  on  horfeback  and  on 
foot.  They  are  called  aga^eer,  a  name  derived  from 
the  word  agar,  which  figniiies  to  hamftring  with  a  Itarp 
Weapon.  M.mc  properly  it  means,  indeed,  the  cutting 
of  the  tendon  of  the  heel,  and  is  a  charafteriftic  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  kill  the  elephant,  which  is  thus  : 
^Two  men,  quite  naked,  to  prevent  their  being  laid 
hold  of  by  the  trees  or  bulhes  in  making  their  efcape 
from  this  very  watchful  enen-.y,  get  on  horfeback. 
One  of  thefe  riders  fits  on  the  back  of  the  hoi  fe,  fome- 

times 
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times  with  a  faildle,  an<1  rometimes  without  one,  with 
'  only  a  Ihort  flick  in  une  hand,  cnrefully  managing  the 
bridle  wit'.i  the  other  :  V  '  nH  him  fits  his  companion, 
armed  lily  uith  a  broai  vord.  His  left  hand  is  em- 
plovcii  III  j^raiping  the  ("word  by  the  handle  ;  about  14 
inches  of  the  blade  of  which  are  covered  with  whip 
cord.  This  part  he  takes  in  his  right  hand,  without 
any  danger  of  being  hurt  ;>y  it ;  and  though  the  edges 
of  ;he  lower  part  of  the  fword  are  as  (harp  as  a  razor, 
he  carries  it  wi:hout  a  fcabbard. 

"  As  foon  3"^  an  elephant  is  found  feeding,  the  horfe- 
man  rides  before  hi'r,  as  near  his  face  as  poflihle  ;  ar 
if  he  tiies,  croffes  him  in  all  diredlions,  calling  out,  '  I 
am  luch  a  man  and  luch  a  man,  this  is  my  horle,  that 
has  luch  a  name  ;  I  killed  your  father  in  fuch  a  place, 
and  I  am  now  come  to  kill  you  -,  you  are  hut  an  afs  in 
comparifon  with  them.'  This  nonfenfe  he  believes  the 
elepliant  perfedly  underfland^,  who,  chafed  and  angry 
at  hearing  the  noife  immediately  before  him,  attempts 
to  feize  him  with  his  trunk  ;  and,  intent  upon  this,  fol- 
lows the  horfe  everywhere,  turning  round  and  round 
with  him,  negledful  of  making  his  efcape  by  running 
ftraight  forward,  in  which  ccnfids  his  only  fafety.  Af- 
ter having  made  him  turn  a  iew  times  ia  purfuil  of  the 
horfe,  the  horfeman  rides  up  alongfide  of  him,  and 
drops  his  companion  jufl  behind  on  the  oif-lide  j  ar.d 
■while  he  engages  the  elephant's  attention  upon  the 
horfe,  the  footman  behind  gives  him  a  drawn  ftroke 
juft  fibove  the  heel,  into  what  in  man  is  called  the  ten- 
Jon  of  y^chiUes.  This  is  the  critical  moment  ;  the 
horfeman  immediately  wheels  round,  again  takes  his 
companion  up  behind  him,  and  rides  off  after  the  red 
of  the  herd,  if  they  have  ftarted  move  than  one;  and 
fometimes  an  CNpert  agagccr  will  kill  three  out  of  one 
herd.  If  the  fword  is  good,  and  the  man  not  afraid, 
the  tendon  is  commonly  entirely  feparated  ;  and  if  it  is 
not  cut  through,  is  generally  fo  far  dlvid.'d,  that  the 
animal,  with  the  (Irefs  he  puts  upon  it,  breaks  the  re- 
maining part  afunder.  In  either  cafe,  he  remains  in- 
capable of  advancing  a  ftep,  till  the  hoifeman  return- 
ing, or  his  com r anions  coming  up,  pierce  him  through 
with  javelins  and  lances ;  he  then  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  expires  from  lof-  of  blood. 

"  The  elephant  once  flain,  they  cut  the  whole  flefli  off 
his  bones  into  thongs,  like  the  reins  tjf  a  bridle,  and 
hang  thefe,  like  feftoons,  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
till  they  become  perfectly  dry,  uithout  fair,  and  they 
then  lay  them  by  for  their  proviiion  in  the  feafon  of  the 
rain-,"  *. 

Bofman  and  Labat  give  us  terrible  ideas  of  the  cou- 
rage of  the  elephant,  and  his  fury  whe;i  wounded  ;  but 
either  their  accounts  are  much  exaggerated,  or  the  mo- 
dem elephant  is  a  much  more  timid  animal  than  that  of 
their  time.  Captain  Beaver  afl'urts  us,  that  when  an 
elephant  is  attacked,  it  will  endeavour  to  efcape  by  any 
opening  it  can  perceive  ;  that  when-.ver  they  fired  at  it 
on  (hore,  it  never  turned  on  its  entmie?,  but  made  for 
the  openings  that  led  into  the  worxis.  The  hijugas  and 
Biaforas  ufe  a  very  long  gun,  loaded  w:th  a  [.iece  of  an 
iron  rod  nearly  equal  to  its  caliber,  for  attacking  the 
elephant,  and  always  aim  at  the  flank,  or  behind  the 
ear,  thefe  being  the  molt  dangerous  parts  in  '» hich  the 
animal  can  be  wounded.  The  elephant  is  fcaicely  ever 
killed  by  a  fmgle  (hot  + 

For  manv  vears  pall   a   number  of  large  bonc3  and 
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extraordinary  teeth,  have  heeu  difcovereJ  ia  the  north-  H!l 
ern  parts  both  of  Afia  and  America,  which  at  firll  were''"' 
generally  attributed  to  the  elephant,  though  in  Siberia 
they  were  confidered  as  belonging  to  a  monftrous  ani-  Ma, 
mal  called  mammoth,  whofe  fabulous  exillencc  they 
fuppofed  to  be  under  ground.  In  North  America  thefe 
large  bones  and  carnivorous  grinders  have  been  found 
in  great  abundance  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary 
ftreams,  walhed  from  their  banks,  or  difcovered  by 
'''gg'ng  in  'ah  moraflcs  in  the  iKii;liIiourhood  of  Cinci- 
nati,  where  they  are  found  intermixed  with  the  bones 
ot  buffaloes  and  deer,  which  a  tradition  of  the  Indians 
flates  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  a  herd  of  thefe  animals 
which  can  e  upon  them  from  the  north.  This  event 
happened,  the  Indians  believe,  as  a  punidimcnt  for 
their  lins;  but  they  fay  that  the  good  fpirit  at  length 
interpofed  to  fave  them,  and  feating  himfelf  on  a  neigh- 
bouring rock,  where  they  (liew  you  the  print  of  hi^ 
feat  and  of  one  foot,  hurled  his  thunderbolts  atrainft 
them.  All  were  killed  except  one  male,  who.  pieient- 
ing  his  forehead  to  the  tliafts,  (hook  them  off,  until  at 
length  wounded,  he  fpraiig  over  the  Wabalh,  the  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Great  Lake,  where  he  ftill  live^. 

Thefe  bones  were  forwarded  with  eageinefs  to  all 
parts  oi  Eujop-e,  and  depofited  in  mufeums,  where  they 
attrafled  the  curiofity  of  all  naturalills,  whofe  conjec- 
tures and  theories  on  them  were  very  various,  until  Dr 
Hunter,  by  a  more  accurate  comparifon  between  them 
and  the  bones  of  other  aiiim  u^,  determined  tliat  they 
muft  have  belonged  to  a  large  non-defcript  animal  of 
the  carnivorous  kind,  foniewhat  refembling  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  elephant,  yet  cflentiaily  different  fro.ni 
both. 

The  fubjeft  is  now  completely  elucidated.  Not  long 
fince  fome  farmers  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  in  Ame- 
rica, digging  marl  from  their  moraiTes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Xew  Windfor,  accidentally  difcovered  fc- 
veral  of  thefe  bones,  which  were  preferved  by  phyfi- 
cians  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  autumn  of  1801, 
MrCharles  Peale,  and  his  fon  Mr  Rembrandt  Peale, 
having  obtained  poiTeiTion  of  thofe  bones,  perfevered 
for  near  three  months,  with  much  labour  and  expence, 
in  fearching  for  the  remainder  or  this  animal,  and  were 
at  length  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  tivo  flieletons  found 
in  two  diftincl  fituations,  and  unmixed  with  the  bones 
of  any  other  individual.  One  of  t'lefe  is  preferved  in 
the  mufcum  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  was  exhibi- 
red  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  previoufly  to  its  being 
taken  to  Paris! 

The  length  of  this  fkeleton,  from  the  chin  to  the 
rump,  was  15  feet,  and  its  height  over  the  (lioulders 
I  t  feet  ;  and  from  the  point  of  the  tulks  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  in  a  ftraight  line,  it  was  jy  feet  long.  The 
whole  Ikcleton  weighed  about  looclb. 

The  following  differences  between  the  fkull  of  the 
mammoth,  and  that  of  the  elephant,  are  given  by  Mr 
R.  Peale. 

On  examining  the  head  of  the  elephant,  it  will  ap- 
pear, tha;  the  fockets  for  the  tufks  are  fituated,  with 
refpeft  to  the  condyle  of  the  neck,  nearly  in  an  angle 
of  45°,  fo  that  the  tufks,  which  have  but  little  curve, 
are  direcled  downwards  and  forw:ird?,  and  may  be 
with  eafo  employed  ofenfively  and  defer.fively.  On  the 
other  hand  ii  will  be  oblerved,  that,  in  the  mammoth, 
the  focket  is  nearly  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  con- 
3O  dyle; 
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li:(!oryof  dyle  ;  and  tlierefore  the  tuflts,  which  are  femicircular, 

the  Spec.es.  j-ould   never  have   been   elevated   in   the   air,  pointing 
'         backward-:,  but  mull  have  had  their  points  thrown  out 
by  the  fpiral  twill  on  each  fide. 

In  the  elephant,  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  fituatcd  where, 
in  the  mammoth,  there  is  a  large  mafs  of  bone.  The 
cheek  of  the  elephant  is  formed  of  two  bones ;  but  in 
the  mammoth,  bcfiJes  other  variations,  there  is  but  one 
bone.  The  whole  figure  of  the  under  jaw  differs  con- 
fiderably,  in  the  length  of  the  condyles  or  arms,  which 
in  the  mammoth  is  fhort  and  angular,  but  in  the  ele- 

*  PeHn/i/pij.  phsmt.  forms  a  femicircular  line  *. 

3>i'..-iiv.  jyir  R_  Peaie  feems  to  have  ne  doubt  that  the  mam- 
moth was  a  carnivorous  animal,  feeding  chiefly  oa  llicll 
filli  ;  but  if  the  animal,  whofe  llomach  was  lately  found 
in  digging  a  well  near  a  fait  lake  in  Wythe  county, 
Virginia,  were  really  a  mammoth,  it  is  clear  that  this 
animal  was  at  leaft  capable  of  living  on  herbage.  The 
contents  of  this  flomach,  which  v.ere  in  a  ilute  of  per- 
feft    prefervation,    coniifted    of  half  marticattd   reeds, 

+  Nlchol.     twigs,  and  grafs  or  leaves  j-. 

yoiirii.  Svo. 

y"  ■"„'"■  Genus  II.  Si'KOTYRO. 

53  Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  of  which  we 

I  -otjnL'.  i^j^Q^y  YwxXt  or  nothing,  and  are  not  even  certain  that  it 
Fig.  »S.  e.xiUs  :  tlie  little  information  that  has  been  given  of  it 
being  confined  to  a  fingle  traveller,  Kieuhoff.  Ke 
defcribes  it  as  a  cjuadruped  of  a  very  lingular  llinpe, 
about  the  fce  of  a  large  'x,  with  a  fncut  like  that  of  a 
liog,  long  and  rough  ears,  and  a  thick  and  bulhy  tail. 
He  fays  that  the  eyes  are  placed  upright  in  the  head, 
and  that  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  next  to  the  eyes, 
lland  two  horns  or  rather  tulks,  not  quite  fo  large  as 
thefe  of  the  elephant,  that  it  feeds  on  herbage,  and  is  a 
native  of  Java. 

Genus  1  2.   Platypi's. 
Platypus.      Mouth  fiiaped  like  the  bill -of  a  duck,  with    two  grind- 
ers on  each  fide  in  each  jaw  ;  feet  webbed. 


Fig.  15. 


There  is  only  one  fpecies,  which  has  been  called  P. 
Anannus,  or  Duck-billed  Platypus.  It  was  broitght 
from  New  Holland,  and  prefented  to  Sir  Jofcph  Banks. 
An  account  of  it  was  firft  publifhed  by  Dr  Shaw  in  the 
Naturalifts  Mifcellany,  and  afterwards  in  the  General 
Zoology  of  the  fame  author,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  taken. 

"  Of  all  the  mammalia  yet  known,  this  feems  the 
moft  extraordinary  in  its  conformation,  exhibiting  the 
perfeft  refcmblance  of  the  beak  of  a  duck  engrafted  on 
the  head  of  a  quadruped.  So  accurate  is  the  fimilitude, 
that,  at  firft  view,  it  naturally  excites  the  idea  of  fome 
deceptive  preparation  by  artificial  means  ;  the  very  epi- 
dermis, proportion,  'rrraturcs,  manner  of  opening,  and 
other  particuLirs  of  the  beak  of  a  Ihoveler,  or  other 
broad-billed  fpecies  of  duck,  prefenting  thtmfelves  to 
the  view  j  nor  is  it  without  the  moft  minute  and  rigid 
examination  that  we  can  pcrfuade  ouvfelves  of  its  being 
the  real  beak  or  fnout  of  a  cjuadruped. 

"  The  body  is  depreiTcd,  and  has  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  an  otter  in  miniature.  It  is  covered  with  a 
very  thick,  foft,  and  beaver. like  fur,  and  is  of  a  mode- 
rately dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  fubferruginous  white 
beneath.  The  head  is  flnttidi,  and  rather  fmall  than 
hrge.     Tht  mauth  or  fnout,  as  fcefore  obferved,  fo  c.x- 
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aflly   refembles  that  of  fome    broad-billed    fpecies   of    Bru 

duck,  that  it  might  be  miftaken  for  fuch.     Round  the' v 

bafe  is  a  flat  circular  membrane,  fomewhat  deeper  or 
wider  below  than  above,  viz.  below,  near  the  fifth  of  an 
inch,  and  above,  about  an  eighth.  The  tail  is  fl  it, 
furry  like  the  body,  rather  fimrt,  and  ob'.ufe,  with  an 
almoll  bifid  term.ination  ;  it  is  broader  at  the  bafe,  and 
gradually  Icflens  to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  Inches  in 
length  ;  its  colour  is  limilar  to  that  of  the  body.  Tiic 
length  of  the  whole  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to 
that  of  the, tail,  is  13  inches  j  of  the  beak  an  inch  and 
a  half.  'J'he  legs  are  very  Ihort,  terminating  in  a 
broad  %veb,  which  on  the  fore  feet  extends  to  a  conil- 
derable  diftance  beyond  the  tlaws  j  but  on  the  hind 
feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the  roots  of  the  claws.  On 
the  fore  feet  are  five  claws,  (Iraight,  ftrong,  and  Iharp- 
pointed  ;  the  two  exterior  ones  lomev.  hat  ihorter  than 
the  three  middle  ones.  On  the  hind  feet  are  fix  claws, 
longer  and  more  inclining  to  a  curved  .for.n  than  thufe 
on  the  fore  feet;  the  exterior  toe  and  claw  are  confi- 
derably  fliorter  than  the  four  middle  ones  :  the  interior, 
or  fixth,  is  feated  much  higher  up  than  the  refl,  and 
refembles  a  flrong  Iharp  fpur.  All  the  legs  are  hairy 
above  :  the  fore  feet  are  naked,  both  j'--.  _  ;:::j  '.  >  :,j  v. 
The  internal  edges  of  the  under  mai;  !^  hi,  \  \    nr,- 

rower  than  the   upper)  are   ferr,it(.,l  uj  . '■ :    IIl  1  \.l:h 

numerous  ftrite,  as  in  a  duck's  bill.  The  iK.liriis  are 
fraall  and  round,  and  are  fituated  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  and  are  about  ose-eighth 
of  an  inch  diflant  fic.n  each  other.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  teeth  :  the  palate  is  removed  ;  but  it  feems 
to  have  refcmbled  that  of  a  duck  :  the  tongue  alfo  is 
wanting  in  the  Ipecimen  here  defcribed.  Tile  ear-,  cv 
a-jditory  orifices,  are  placed  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
eyes ;  they  appear  like  a  pair  of  oval  holes  of  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  dianieter,  there  being  no  external  e.;'. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each  fulc,  a  li::'c 
beyond  th.e  beak,  are  fituated  two  fnK.Uilh  ova)  wliiu 
fpots,  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of  wliich  are  imhtddtd 
the  eyes,  or  at  leaft  the  parts  allotted  to  the  animal  for 
fome  kind  of  vifion  ;  for,  from  the  thicknefs  of  the  fur, 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  organs,  they  feem  to  have  been 
but  obfcurely  calculated  for  diflincl  vii;on,  and  are  pro- 
bably like  thofe  of  moles,  and  fome  other  animals  of 
that  tribe  j  or  perhaps  even  fubcutaneous,  the  whole 
apparent  diameter  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  pla- 
ced not  exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

"When  we  confider  the  general  form  of  this  animal, 
and  particularly  its  bill  and  webbed  feet,  we  fliall  rea- 
dily perceive,  that  it  mull  be  a  refident  in  watery  litua- 
tions  J  that  it  has  the  habits  of  digging  or  burro'.ving 
in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  under  ground,  and  that  its 
food  confifts  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals.  This  is  all 
that  can  at  prefent  be  reafonably  guclTed  at  ;  future  ob- 
fervations,  made  in  its  native  regions,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
afford  us  ample  information,  and  will  make  us  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  hiftory  of  an  animal  which 
difters  fo  widely  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  and  which 
verifies  in  a  raoft  flriking  manner  the  obfervation  of 
Buffon,  viz.  that  whatever  was  poillble  for  nature  to 
produce,  has  actually  been  produced"  *.  *  SIhit 

This  animal    was  firft  called   Ormthorynchis  Para-'^"''.'y 
d'jxiis,  and  it  has  been   defcribed   under  this   name   by™"'' 
Blumenbach  of  Guttingen,  and  bv  I\Ir  Home  of  Lon- 
don.     See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  l8co.  ' 

Mr 
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Mr  Home  found  on  clifleiSliori,  that  tVie  beak  of  the 

"'  platyjju.s  differs  materially  from  the  bill  of  a  bird  ;   that 

it  was  independent  of  the  cavity  of  the   mouth,  which 

was  fimilar  to  that   of  other  quadrupeds,  having  tivo 

gritiders  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws,   but  without  fangs. 

Genus  13.  Trichecus.     Walrusses. 

Nr  fore  teeth  in  the  full-grown  animal  in  either  jaw. 
Tufks  in  the  upp*r  jaw  folitary  ;  grinders  with 
wrinkled  furfaces.  Lips  double.  Hind  feet  uniting 
at  the  extremity  of  the  body  into  a  fin. 

This  genus  conftitutes-one  of  the  links  that  connecl 
the  quadrupeds  with  the  filhes  ;  the  walruffes  and  manati 
being  marine  animals,  who,  though  they  fometinies 
come  on  thore,  pafs  moft  of  their  time  in  the  water. 
They  feed  on  fea  weeds  and  Ihell  fifli,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  carnivorous.  There  are  about  feven  fpccics, 
which  are  diftinguillied  by  the  following  names  and 
charafters. 

I.  T.  Rofmarus,  Morfe  or  Ardic  Walrus.  Tulks  dif- 
tant  and  exferted. — 2.  T.  Dugon,  Dugon  or  Indian 
W.  Tufks  exferted  and  approximate. — 3.  T.  Bnrea- 
lis.  Whale-tailed  W.  Hairlefs,  with  a  horizontal  tail 
in  place  of  hind  feet. — 4.  T.  AuJIralis,  Round-tailed 
W.  Hairy,  with  a  horizontal  tail  in  place  of  feet. — 
5.  T.  Mar.atis,  'Guiana  W.  Slightly  hairy,  without 
tuflis,  and  with  a  hoiizontal  tail  in  place  of  hind  feet. 
The  following  are  named,  but  not  charafterized,  by  Dr 
Shaw,  viz.  6.  T.  Ama%onius,  and  7.  T.  Ht/Jrofiilliecus. 
I.   T.  Rofmanis,    xerotic  Walrus.— This   is  a    very 

1- large  animal,  growing  foraetimes  to  the  length  of  iS 
feet,  and  fo  thick  as  to  meafure  I  2  feet  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body.  Its  form  is  clumfy  and  inelegant,  ha- 
ving a  fmall  head,  Ihort  neck,  thick  body,  and  ihort 
legs.  The  lips  are  very  thick,  and  the  upper  lip  is 
indented  or  cleft  into  two  large  rounded  lobes  :  over 
the  whole  farface  of  this  part  are  fcattered  numerous  fe- 

■  mitranfparent  brillles,  of  a  yellowilh  tinge,  and  of  fuch 
a  thicknefs  as  almoll  to  equal  a  ftraw  in  diameter  •, 
they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  are  (lightly  point- 
ed at  their  extremities.  The  eyes  are  fmall.  Inrtead  of 
external  ears,  there  are  only  two  fmall  round  orifices. 
The  Ikin,  en  the  whole,  is  thick,  and  more  or  lefs 
wrinkled,  and  is  fcattered  over  with  fliort  brownifli 
hair.  On  each  foot  are  five  toes,  all  connected  by  webs, 
and  on  each  toe  is  a  fmall  nail ;  the  hind  feet  are  confi- 
derably  broader  than  the  fore  feet.  The  tail  is  extreme- 
ly fhort.  In  the  upper  jaw  are  two  large  and  long 
tuflis  bending  downwards. 

The  arclic  walrus  inhabits  the  northern  feas,  and  is 
chiefly  found  within  the  arclic  circle.  Great  numbers 
are  often  met  with  in  the  Magdalen  illes  in  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  They  are  gregarious,  and  are  fometimes 
feen  in  vaft  multitudes  on  the  niaifes  of  tioatiuCT  ice  that 
are  found  in  thofe  high  latitude-.  They  are  harmlefs, 
unlefs  when  attacked  or  provoked,  in  which  cafe  they 
become  furious,  and  extremely  vindictive.  When  fur- 
prifed  on  the  ice,  the  females  firft  provide  for  the  fafe- 
ty  of  their  young,  by  flinging  them  into  the  fea,  and 
themfelves  after  them.  Having  carried  thefe  to  a  fe- 
cure  diftance,  they  will  return  to  the  place  again  with 
great  rage  to  revenge  any  injury  they  have  received. 
They  will  fometimes  attempt  to  faften  their  teeth  on 
tie  boats,  in  order  to  fink  thtin,   or  rif«  in  great  num- 
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bers  under  them  with  the  intention  of  ovcrfelting  them,  Hiftorvo 
at  the  fame  time  (hewing  all  the  marks  of  rage,  by  |'"^  ^P^*""' 
roaring  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  gnadiing  their  teeth 
with  great  violence.  They  are  Itrongly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  will  make  every  effort  in  their  power, 
even  to  death,  to  fct  at  liberty  their  harpooned  compa- 
nions. A  ^vounded  walrus  has  been  known,  to  fink  to 
the  bottom,  rife  fuddcnly  again,  and  bring  up  with  it 
multitudes  of  others,  who  have  united  in  an  attack  on 
the  boat  from  which  the  infult  came. 

The  following  picture  of  a  herd  of  xvaltufTes  on  a 
mafs  of  floating  ice,  is  given  by  Captain  Cook.  "  They 
lie  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  upon  the  ice,  huddling 
over  one  another  like  fwine,  and  roar  or  bray  very 
loud,  fo  that  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  they 
gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice,  before  we 
could  fee  it.  We  never  found  the  whole  herd  afleep, 
fome  being  .always  upon  the  watch.  Thcfe,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  boat,  would  wake  thofe  ne.\t  to  them  ; 
and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually  communicated,  the 
whole  herd  would  be  awake  prefently.  But  they  were 
feldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  till  after  they  had  been 
once  fired  at.  They  then  uould  tumble  over  one  an- 
other into  the  fea  in  the  utmoft  confulion.  And  if  we 
did  not,  at  the  firll  difcharge,  kill  thofe  we  fired  at, 
we  generally  loll  them,  though  mortally  wounded. 
They  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  that  dangerous  animal 
which  fome  authors  have  defcribed,  not  even  when  at- 
tacked. They  are  rather  more  fo  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  Vaft  numbers  of  them  would  follow  and 
come  clofe  up  to  the  boats.  But  the  fladi  of  a  mufket 
in  the  pan,  or  even  the  bare  pointing  of  one  at  them, 
v.ould  fend  them  down  in  an  inftant.  The  female  will 
defend  the  young  to  the  very  laft,  and  at  the  expence 
ot  her  oun  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the  ice. 
Nor  v.-ill  the  young  one  quit  the  dam,  though  flie  be 
dead  ;  fo  that  if  one  is  killed,  the  other  is  certain  prey. 
The  dam,  when  in  the  water,  holds  the  young  one  be- 
tivcen  her  fore  fins." 

The  tu(ks  of  this  animal  are  ufed  as  ivory ;  but  au- 
thors feera  to  differ  with  refpefl  to  its  quality,  fome 
taking  it  as  fuperior,  and  others  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  walrus  is  taken  chiefly  for  the  Cake 
of  its  oil  and  its  (kin,  from  which  latter  is  prepared  a 
very  If  rong  and  elaftic  leather. 

Tiiis  order  contains  nine  genera,  and  about  50  fpecies. 

Chap.  III.    FER^. 
Genus  14.  Pkoca.     Seals.  Phoca. 

Six  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  pointed,  parallel,  out- 
er the  larger  ;  four  in  the  lower  jaw,  bluntilh,  paral- 
lel, equal  and  diiHnft.  One  canine  tooth  on  each 
fide  in  both  jaws,  large  and  pointed  ;  the  upper  di- 
ftinft  from  the  cutting  teeth  ;  the  lower  from  the 
grinders.  Five  grinders  on  each  fide  in  the  up;ior, 
and  fix  in  the  lower  jaw ;  obtufely  tricufpidated. 
Hind  feet  growing  together. 

This  conftitutes  another  tribe  of  marine  animals  ;  but 
thefe  are  much  better  fitted  for  living  on  land  than  the 
walrufies,  and  indeed  they  pafs  much  of  their  time  ei- 
ther on  the  fea  (liores,  on  infulated  rocks,  or  on  the 
ice  in  the  frozen  feas,  affembling  in  thefe  places  in  V5i(l 
numbers,  cfpecially  at  the  time  when  the  females  bring 
3  O  *  forth 
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HiCory  of  forth  t'neir  youn^.     Here  tliev  lie  biiflii.ig  in  the  fun  or 

;lie Species,  fpjjrtinsj  «idi  each  other,  a:id  here  they   t;ike   their  re- 

'  pofc.     They   are   found   in   all    feas,  and  feme  of  thefn 

are  faid  to  inhabit  large  inland  lakes.  They  feed  chietly 

on  filh  and  fea  weeds. 

The  fpecics  are  numerous,  at  leafl  19  being  dclcrib- 
ed  by  naturalifts,  viz. 

J.*  P.  Vi!u/ina,  Common  Seal.  Earlefs,  brown,  with 
fmooth  head  and  neck. —  2.  Bicolur,  Pied  S.  Earlefs, 
black,  variegated  with  white,  with  elongated  nofe  and 
Imiated  hind  feet. — 3.  P.  Monachus,  Mediterranean  S. 
Eariefs,  with  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  undivided 
fore  feet,  and  the  hinder  pinniform  and  without  clans. 
T— 4.  P.  Longicollis,  Long-necked  S.  Earlefs,  long- 
necked,  with  the  fore  feet  pinniform. — 5.  P.  Falhlan- 
d'lca,  Falkland-ifle  S.  Cinereous,  with  fni'ill-pointed 
ears,  and  furrowed  cutting  teeth. — 6.  P.  Tejlii-'l'.nea, 
Tortoife-headed  S.  Tortoile-fhaped  head  and  ilendcr 
neck.— 7.  P.  Fajluila,  Ribbon  S.  Blatkilh,  with  a 
iquarifli  dorfal  yellow  band. — 8.  P.  Leiio-'ip,  Lepo- 
riiie  S.  with  white,  foft,  laberefl  fur. — 9.  *  P.  Barha- 
la.  Great  S.  Earlefs,  blackilh,  with  fmooth  head. — 
10.  P.  Ui/ftida,  Rough  S.  Pale  brown,  fubauricula- 
!ed,  with  i.'.iooth  head,  and  the  body  covered  with 
liling  briftly  ha'r.— II.  P.  Porcina,  Porcine  S.  Ear- 
ed, with  ht)g  I'ke  fnout  and  five-toed  feet. —  I  2.  P.F/a- 
ve/cenr.  Yellow  S.  Yrlloivilh,  with  pointed  ears. — 
I>  P.  Cri/laia,  Hooded  S.  Gray,  with  a  folding 
fltinny  creft  on  the  forehead. — 14.  P.  Grocnlandlca, 
Harp  S.  Earlefs,  gray,  with  a  black  dorfal  creicent ; 
t!ie  horns  pointing  downwards  along  the  fides.— 15. 
P.  Pufilla,  Little  S.  Stibaurlculaled,  duikv,  with 
fmooth  head— 16.  P.  Vrfinc.  Urllne  S.  Eared,  black- 
ilh, wi^h  tlattilh  no(e,  and  fin-like  fore  feet.— i  7.  P.  Leo- 
nina,  Bottle-nofed  S.  Brown,  male  having  a  projeft- 
Ing  creft  or  inHated  merabrar.e  on  tl.e  fnout. — 18.  P.  "ju- 
hala.  Leonine  S.  Reddiih  brown,  male  furnilhed  with 
a  large  mane  round  the  neck. — 19.  P.  Lupiora,  U- 
rigne  S.  Earlefs,  with  dog-like  head,  and  fin-like  fore 
feet. 

I.  P.  Vhulina,  Common  Seal,  or  Sea  Calf.— The 
ufual  length  of  this  fpccies  is  from  five  to  fi.>:  feet.  It 
has  a  tar\;e  round  head,  a  Imill  fliort  neck,  and  feveral 
Itrong  brill'cs  on  each  fide  of  its  mouth  ;  large  eye«, 
no  external  ears,  ar>d  a  fcrked  tongue.  The  body  ta- 
pers from  the  fhouldeis  to  the  tail.  The  legs  are  very 
Ihort,  and  the  feet  all  webbed.  The  hind  legs  are 
placed  fo  far  back  as  to  be  of  but  little  ufe,  except  in 
iwimmiiig.  The  tail  i.s  very  (liort.  They  vary  in  co- 
lour, being  fomctimes  gray,  fometimes  bro.vn  or  black- 
ilh, and  now  and  then  Ipottcd  with  white  and  yellow^ 
'Ihey  inhabit  all  the  European  leas,  and  are  found 
round  all  the  coalls  of  the  northern  hemilphere.  They 
are  alfo  fcen  in  valt  quantities  about  the  fouthern  polar 
regions;  and  IMr  Pennant  informs  us,  that  they  even 
inhabit  fome  fredi-wattr  lakes,  elpecially  that  ot  Baikal. 
Their  dens  or  habitations  are  formed  in  hollow  rocks 
or  caverns  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

They  are  txcelknt  fwimmers,  and  ready  divers,  and 
are  very  bold  when  in  the  fea.  In  the  fummer  thay 
will  come  out  of  the  water,  to  balk  or  fleep  in  the  fun, 
on  the  top  of  large  ftones,  or  fliivers  of  rocks  •,  and  that 
is  the  opportunity  our  coui  'rymen  take  of  (hooting 
tiicifi :  if  they   chance   to   eicape,  they  b.iiUn  towards 
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their  proper  element,  ilii.gi.ig  ftoiies  and  dirt  behind  Fcrjt 
them  as  they  fcramble  along  ;  at  the  fame  time  exprcf- 
fing  their  fears  by  piteous  moans  ;  but  if  they  happen 
to  be  overtaken,  they  "ill  make  a  vigorous  defence 
with  their  feet  and  teeth,  till  they  are  killed.  They 
are  taken  for  the  lake  of  their  Jkins,  and  for  the  oil 
their  fat  yields  ;  the  former  fell  for  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  a 
piece,  and,  when  dreffed,  are  very  ufcful  in  covering 
trunks,  making  waiflcoats,  ihot  pouches,  and  feveral 
other  conveniences.  The  tleih  of  thefe  animals,  and 
even  of  porpoifcs,  formerly  found  a  place  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  as  appears  from  the  bill  of  fare  of  that 
vaft  feall  that  Archbilhop  Nevill  ga\e  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  in  which  is  feen,  that  feveral  feals  were 
provided  on  the  occafion.  They  couple  about  April,  on 
large  rocks,  or  fmall  illands,  not  remote  from  the  fhore; 
and  bring  forth  in  ihofe  vaft  caverns  that  are  frequent  on 
our  coalh.  They  commonly  bring  forth  two  at  a  time, 
which,  in  their  in'ant  ifate,  are  covered  with  a  wliililh 
down,  or  woolly  fubllance. 

They  fuckle  their  young  for  about  a  fortnight,  in  the 
place  where  they  were  born,  and  then  take  them  out 
to  fea,  and  inftruft  them  in  fwiraming,  and  feeking  for 
their  prey,  which  confirts  chiefly  of  fea  weed.  When 
the  young  are  fatigued,  the  parents  are  faid  to  carry 
them  on  their  backs.  The  growth  of  the  young  feals 
is  faid  to  be  fo  rapid,  that,  in  about  nine  tides  after 
their  birth,  they  become  as  adlive  as  their  parents. 

Seals  are  very  fwift  in  their  proper  depth  of  water, 
dive  like  a  Ihot,  and  in  a  trice  rife  at  50  yards  diflance  ; 
fo  that  weaker  fifties  cannot  avoid  their  tyranny,  except 
in  (hallow  water ;  a  perfon  of  the  parilh  of  Sennon,  faw, 
not  long  fincc,  a  leal  in  purfait  of  a  mullet  (that  ftrong 
and  fwift  fi(h)  :  the  feal  turiied  it  to  and  fro  in  deep 
water,  as  a  greyhound  does  a  hare.  The  mullet  at 
lall  found  it  had  no  way  to  efcape,  but  by  running  into 
fhoal  water  :  the  feal  purfued.  and  the  mullet,  to  get 
more  fecurely  out  of  danger,  threw  itfelf  on  its  fide,  by 
which  means  it  darted  into  (lioaler  water  than  it  could 
have  fwara  in  with  the  depth  of  its  haunch  and  fins, 
and  fo  ell  aped. 

They  lleep  on  rocks  furrounded  by  the  fea,  or  on  the 
lefs  accelTible  parts  of  our  cliffs,  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of 
the  tide  ;  and  if  difturbed  by  any  thing,  take  care  to 
tumble  over  the  rocks  into  the  fea.  They  are  extreme- 
ly waichful,  and  never  fleep  long  without  moving  ;  fel- 
dora  longer  than  a  minute,  then  raife  their  heads,  and 
if  they  hear  or  fee  nothing  more  than  ordinary,  lie 
down  again,  and  lb  on,  railing  their  heads  a  little,  and 
reclining  them  alternately,  in  about  a  minute's  time. 
Nature  feeras  to  have  given  them  this  precaution,  a& 
being  unprovided  with  auricles,  or  external  ears  ;  and 
confequently  not  hearing  very  quick,  nor  from  any 
great  diltance. 

When  taken  young,  thefe  animals  may  be  domeftica- 
ted,  will  follow  their  mailer  like  a  dog,  and  come  to 
him  when  called  by  name.  Some  years  ago  a  young 
feal  was  thus  domellicated  that  had  been  taken  at  a 
httic  dilUnce  from  the  fea.  It  was  ufually  kept  in  a 
TefTel  full  of  fait  water,  but  was  allowed  to  crawl  about 
the  houfe,  and  would  fometimes  come  near  the  fire  ;  its 
natural  food  was  regularly  brought  to  it,  and  it  was 
every  day  taken  to  the  fa,  and  thrown  in  trora  a  boat, 
but  would  fv.lm  after  the  boat,  and  always  allowed  it- 
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Ftra-.      fe!f  to  be  taken  back.     It  lived  in  this  way  for  Icveral 
*'~~^'^~'  weeks,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  confequence  of  ill 
ufagc. 
59 
**°^-  Gen.  1 5.     Casis.     Doas. 

Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  the  lateral  of  the  upper 
ja-.v  longer  and  diltant,  the  intermediate  lobated  ; 
the  lateral  of  the  lower  jaw  lobated.  Canine  teeth 
folitary  and  curved.  Grinders  fix  or  feven,  or  more 
than  in  the  other  genera  of  this  order. 

The  individuals  of  this  genus,  like  thofe  of  the  next, 
have  fo  little  in  common  with  refpeft  to  their  habits  and 
manners,  and  are  otlierivife  fo  important  in  themfclves, 
as  to  call  for  a  fe])arate  account.  Witliout  making  any 
general  remarks  here,  we  (hall  merely  give  the  fpecific 
difference^,  and  then  proceed  to  fuch  of  the  fpecies  as 
are  moft  worthy  of  notice. 

There  are  about  23  fpccie«  ;  viz. 
1.  *  Ciiriis  Famiiiari!,  Common  Dog.  Recurved 
tail,  turned  towards  the  left. — 2.  C.  Liifius,  Wolf. 
Tail  incurvaled. — 3.  C.  Mrxuanus,  Mexican  wolf. 
Tail  dcHeiT'ed ;  body  alh-coloured,  and  variegated  with 
duiky  bands  and  fulvous  fpots. — 4  C.  Lytaon,  Black 
wolf.  Tail  Ibaight— 5.  C.  Hy^na,  Hyana.  Pale 
brown,  (friped  with  black,  with  upright  mane,  naked 
ears,  llraight  tail  and  four-toed  feet.  6.  C.  Cracala, 
Spotted  hyaena.  Reddifli  brown,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
with  ftraight  tail,  and  four  toed  feet. — 7.  C.  yJureui. 
Jackall.  Pale  fulvous,  with  rtraight  tail.— 8.  C.  Mefo- 
mtlas.  Cape  jackall.  Ferrusinous,  with  ftraight  tail, 
and  black  dorlal  band. — 9.  C.  Earharus,  Barbary  jack- 
all.  Pa'.c  brown  with  ftraight  tail  ;  a  black  defcer.d- 
ing  forked  band  behind  each  ear,  and  three  dulky 
bands  on  the  tail. — 10.  C.  Ceihnicut,  Ceylonefe  dog. 
Yellowilli  gray,  witl;  lengthened  fnout,  long  fharp 
pointed  tail,  and  crooked  claws. —  ll.*t'.  Vu/pes,  Fox. 
Tail  ftraight  tipped  with  white. — I  2.  C.  Aloficx,  Brant 

fox.     Tail  ftraight,  tipped  with  black 13.  C.  Corfnc, 

Corfac  fox.  Tail  ftraight,  fulvous,  with  the  bafe  and 
tip  white. — 14.  C.  Ktiragan,  Karagan  fox.  Tail 
Hiaight  ;  body  gray,  and  ears  black. — 15.  C.  Cinereo- 
ergeriteui.      Fulvous-necked     fox.        Alh    gray,    with 

ftraight  tail;  and  the  fides  of  the  neck  fulvous 16.  C. 

Virgineanus,     Virginian     fox.        Whitilh     gray,     with 

flraight   tail. 17.  C.  Argematus,   Silvery  iox.     D.^ep 

broivn,  with  longer  hairs  of  a  filvery  white,  i  8.  C.  La- 
gofius,  Ardlic  fjA.  Tail  ftraight,  feet  covered  with 
thick  Ju.. — 19.  C.  Thous,  Surinam  dcg.  Grayilli, 
Khite  beneath,  with  detleded  tail. — 20.  C.  Bengahnjii, 
Bengal  fox.  L'ght  brown,  with  a  longitudinal  black 
ftr't^e  down  th^  face,  white  orbits,  fulvous  legs,  and  tail 
tipped  with  black. — 21.  C.  Fu/iginofus,  Sooty  fox  Of 
a  footy  colour,  with  ftraiiht  tail — 22.  C.  ^ntcrcliciis, 
AntarfUc  fox.  Cinereous  brown,  villous;  tail  tipt  with 
white. — 23.  C.  Zin/j,  Fennec.  Whitiih,  with  ftraight 
tail,  aad  very  large  upright  ears,  that  are  internally  of 
gg  a  rofe  colour. 
Someftic  I  ■  C.  Famiiiarif.     Domeftic   dog. — The  varieties  of 

3og.  the  common   dog   are   fo   numerous,  that  it  is  fcarcely 

poftible  to  give  any  general  defcrlplion  of  the  fpecies 
that  would  apply  to  all.  We  ftiall  here,  therefore,  only 
give  Linnieus'scharafleriftic  piflur- ,  as  modified  by  Mr 
Daniel,  and  then  enumerate  the  fevcral  varieties  with 
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characters,  marking   with   a  ftar  thole  that  Hiftoryof 
are  generally  found  in  this  country.  the  Spcciea.^ 

The  dog  eats  fleih  and  farinaceous  vegetables,  but  ' 
not  greens  {this  is  a  tinjlal-e,  for  they  wilt  eat  greens 
'u-hen  l/cikd)  ;  its  ftomach  digefts  bones ;  it  ufes  the 
tops  of  grafs  as  a  vomit  ;  is  fond  of  rolling  in  carrion  j 
voids  its  excrements  on  a  flone  ;  its  dung  (the  a/bum 
grcecunt)  is  one  of  the  greatelt  encouragers  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  it  laps  up  its  drink  with  its  tongue  ;  makes  water 
fideways,  by  lifting  up  one  of  its  bind  legs  ;  is  molt 
diuretic  in  the  company  of  a  ftrange  dog,  ar.d  very  apt 
to  repeat  it  where  another  dog'  has  done  tlie  fame  : 
Odorat  anuin  altcrius  ;  mcnjinians  camlii  cum  lariis  ; 
mordct  ilia  illos ;  cohceret  cupula  Juncius.  Its  Icent  is 
moft  exquifite  when  its  nofe  is  moilt  :  it  treads  lightly 
on  its  toes,  fcarcely  ever  Iweats,  but  when  hot  lolls 
out  its  tongue  ;  generally  walks  frequently  round  the 
place  it  intends  to  lie  do.vn  on  ;  its  leiife  of  hearing  is 
very  quick  ;  when  afltep,  it  dreams.  It  goes  ivith 
young  63  days,  an<l  commonly  brings  from  four  to  ten  ; 
the  male  puppies  refemble  the  dog,  the  female  the 
bitch  {an  ajferlion  by  no  means  accurate^  an/  m  ,>-i  :hnn 
the  tail  always  bending  to  lite  left,  is  a  coiiirn'M  clarac- 
tcr  of  the  fpu-ies).  It  is  the  moft  faithful  of  animals, 
is  very  docile,  fawns  at  its  mafter's  approach  ;  runs  be- 
fore him  on  a  journey;  often  palfes  over  the  fame 
ground  ;  on  coining  to  crofs  ways  ftops,  and  looks  back; 
drives  cattle  home  from  the  field  ;  keeps  herds  and 
flocks  within  bounds,  protects  them  from  vvild  hearts } 
points  out  to  the  fportrmaii  the  game,  brings  the  birds 
that  are  ihot  to  its  maftcr;  will  turn  a  fpit  ;  at  BrulTels, 
and  in  Holland,  draws  little  carts  to  the  herb  market^ 
in  more  northern  regions,  draws  fledges  with  prov^fions, 
travellers,  &c.  ;  will  find  out  what  is  dropt  ;  watchful 
by  night,  and  when  the  charge  of  a  houfe  or  garden  is 
at  fuch  times  committed  to  him,  his  bohinefs  increafes, 
and  he  Ibmetimes  beco.-nes  perre-illy  ferocious  ;  when  he 
has  been  guilty  of  a  theft,  flinks  av.ays  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs  ;  eats  voracioufly  with  oblique  eyes  ;  ene- 
my to  beggars;  attacks  ftrangers  without  provocation; 
hates  ftrange  dogs  ;  howls  at  certain  notes  in  mulk, 
and  often  urines  on  hearing  them  ;  will  fnnp  at  a  flose 
thrown  at  it;  is  fick  at  the  approach  of  bad  ueather 
{a  remark  vague  ami  uncertain)  ;  is  alHicled  with 
worms;  fpreads  its  mndnefs;  grows  blind  with  aoe  ; 
fepe  gonorrhoea  infeflus ;  driven  as  unclean  from  the 
houfes  of  the  Mahometans  ;  yet  the  fiime  people  efta- 
blilh  bofpitals  for,  and  allow  them  daily  food. 

1.* Sh'pherd^s  dog i   ears  ere6t,  tail    woolly   under-,-    *' 
neath.  Va"««->- 

2.  Wolf  dog;  hair   oa  the  head  long,  ears  ered,  tail 
very  much  curved  on  the  rump. 

3.  Siberian  dog  ;  ears  ered,  hair  .ill  lOng. . 

4.  Ice/and  dog  ;  eats  ercft,  tips  pendulous,  hair  long, 
except  on  tlie  fnout. 

5.  IVater-dog;  hair  long,  curled  IHce  a  flieep. 

6.  *  Little  ivaterdig  ;  lefs;  hail  long,.curled,  round  ;  . 
the  ears  long,  and  hanging  down. 

7.  King  Charleses  dog  ;    head    lefs,   rounded  ;    fnout 
fliort,  tail  curved  back. 

8.  •  Spaniel;  cars  lon^,  wo,)lly,  pendn'ous. . 

9.  Maltcfe  dog  ;  hair  loft,  filky,  very  1  mg. 

10.  Lion  dig  i  very  fraall ;  hair  on  the  belly  and  taili 
flioitcr. 

1 1.  Da.nij7f  • 
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IT.  Dani/?j  dog;  enrs  fmall,  fabpendulous ;  fnout 
;  fmall,  acute  ;  legs  llender. 

(  2.  Eajlard pug-dcg;  ears  fmall,  fubpendulous ;  nofe 
tuick,  flattiih. 

i^.*  Pug-dog ;  nofe  crooked  upwards;  ears  pendul- 
ous ;  body  fquare. 

14.  *  BiilLdog;  fides  of  the  lips  pendulous;  body 
roburt  ;  fize  of  a  wolf. 

15.  *  Mqftiff;  very  large  ;  fides  of  the  lips  pendul- 
ous ;  body  robulh 

16.  German  hound  ■■,  ears  pendulous ;  afpuriousclaw 
on  the  hind  feet. 

17.  *  Hound ;  ears  pendulous;  a  fpurious  claw  on 
the  hind  feet  ;  whitifli. 

18.  *  Bloodhound ;  very  fagacious. 

19.  *  Pointer;  tail  truncate;  fpotted. 

20.  ^nrirt  ;  tail  truncate  ;  hair  long,  coarfe. 

21.  *  Greijliound i  head  long;  fnout  robuft  ;  ears 
fmall,  fubpendulous ;  legs  long,  ftout ;  body  long, 
flender. 

1i.  IriJ}} greyhound ;  body  curved;  fnout  narrow ing ; 
fize  of  15. 

23.  TurL-iJlj  greijnound ;  body  curved  ;  fnout  taper- 
ing ;  hair  a  little  curled  ;  fize  of  25. 

24.  Common  greyhound ;  body  curved  ;  fnout  taper- 
ing ;  Cze  of  a  wolf. 

25.  Rough  grei/hound ;  body  curved  ;  fnout  taper- 
ing ;  hair  longer,  curled  ;  fize  of  a  wolf. 

26.  Italian  greyhound;  lefs ;  body  curved;  fnout 
tapering. 

27.  Nal-ed dog  ;  body  naked. 

28.  Oriental  dog  ;  tall,  flender  ;  cars  pendulous  ;  hair 
on  the  tail  very  long,  hanging  down. 

29.  *  Lurcher ;  body  narrow;  legs  ftout;  tail 
flrong,  firaight ;  hair  Ihort,  thick  let. 

30.  Rough  lurcher ;  body  narrow;  legs  ftout  ;  tail 
thick,  ftraight  ;  hair  long,  rough. 

31.  Boar  lurcher ;  head  and  fnout  thick;  body  nar- 
row behind  ;  feet  long ;  hair  long,  rough. 

32.  *  Turnfpit ;  legs  fliort ;  body  long,  often  fpot- 
ted. 

33.  Alco  ;  head  fmall;  ears  pendulous;  back  cur- 
ved ;  tail  (liort ;  fize  of  9. 

34.  New  Holland do^  ;  tail  bu(hy,  pendulous;  eais 
{hort,  ereft  ;  fnout  pointed. 

Of  thefe,  the  Jlxpherd^s  dog,  the  Siberian  dog,  the 
bull  dog,  the  majiiff,  ihc  hound,  the  bloodhound,  the  grey- 
hound, the  Irijb  greyhound,  and  the  terrier,  are  the 
mcft  deferving  of  our  attention.  We  (hall  make  a  very 
few  remarks  on  each,  and  flisU  take  occafion  to  inter- 
fpcrfe  a  fev.'  anecdotes  characleriftic  of  the  fagacity, 
cunning,  ftrcngth,  or  courage,  of  this  moil  valuable 
'  fpecie'.  ' 

The  She/therd's  dog  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the 
original  flock  whence  moft  of  the  other  varieties  are  de- 
rived. This  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  fpecies, 
and  is  ever  faithful  to  his  charge.  This  fagacious  ani- 
mal is  of  the  greateft  import.invTe  in  thofe  large  trails 
of  land  uhich  in  many  parts  of  our  illand  are  appro- 
priated to  the  feeding  of  il.eep  and  cattle,  and  where 
vaft  flocks  may  be  fecn  ranging  without  coiitrpul,  their 
only  guides  be'na  the  ftiepherd  and  his  dog.  This  ani- 
mal is  ftriflly  a'tentivc  to  the  commands  of  his  mafter, 
and  always  prompt  in  the  execution  of  them.  He  is 
the  watchfttl  guardian  of  the  tlock,  keeps  them  toge- 
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ther,  and  often  drives  them  by  himfelf  froa  ore  paflure  Fcras. 
to  another.  We  have  heard  of  one  of  tiieie  dogs  who  '  ^~^ 
was  employed  by  a  farmer  in  the  fouth  oi  Scotland  to 
fleal  other'people's  f.ieep.  Hisir.after  had  onlyto  point 
out  to  him  beforehand  the  ilieep  which  he  vvifhcd  to 
appropriate  to  himfelf,  and  to  fend  the  dog  at  a  con- 
venient time  to  fetch  them  home.  This  charge  he  was 
fure  to  execute  with  the  ulmoft  punctuality  and  addrefs. 
The  proprietors  of  the  flolen  ftcep  were  furprifed  at 
their  lofs,  when  they  could  not  difcover  the  perfon  who 
had  robbed  them.  The  mafter  of  the  dog  was  at  length 
detected  and  hanged. 

Mr  Beivick  fpeaks  of  a  remarkable  fingularity  in  tha 
feet  or  the  fticpherds  dogs  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
iiland,  viz.  their  having  one  or  two  toes  more  than 
other  dogs,  which  appear  to  be  dcftitute  of  mufcles, 
and  hang  dangling  behind  like  an  unnatural  excref- 
cenfe.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  (hepherd's  6j 
dog,  but  is  found  in  the  fpaniel,  pointer,  and  hound.       Siberian 

The  Siberian  or  Greenland  dog  is  a  moft  ufeful  ^^"5- 
animal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dre.nry  regions  of 
North  America,  and  the  norlheaft  of  Aua,  efpecially 
Greenland  and  Kamtfchatka.  It  bears  a  confiderable 
reft-mblance  to  the  ftiephcrd's  dog,  but  is  much  larger, 
and  has  more  lliaggy  hair,  and  a  more  bathy  tail.  It  is 
ferocious  and  favagc,  and  rather  howls  than  barks.  It  is 
principally  employed  in  drawing  fledges  acrofs  the 
frozen  fnow  ;  feveral  of  thefe  animals  being  faftened  to 
the  fledge,  xvhich  they  draw  with  fo  much  fpeed,  thai 
they  have  been  known  to  perform  a  journey  of  270 
miles  in  lefs  than  four  days. 

The  fledges  are  ufually  dra-.vn  by  five  dogs,  four  of 
them  yoked  two  and  two  abreaft  :  the  foremoft  acling  as  a 
leader  to  the  reft.  The  reins  are  fafteiied  to  a  collar 
round  the  leading  dog's  neck,  but  are  of  little  ufe  in  di- 
recling  the  pack,  the  driver  depending  chiefly  upon  their 
obedience  to  his  voice,  with  which  he  animates  theTn 
to  proceed.  Great  care  and  attention  are  confequently 
ufcd  in  training  up  thofe  intended  for  leaders,  which  are 
more  valuable  according  to  their  fteadinefs  and  docili- 
ty ;  the  fum  of  43  rubles,  or  lol.  being  no  unufual 
price  for  one  of  them.  The  rider  has  a  crooked  ftick, 
anfwering  the  purpofe  both  of  whip  and  reins,  with 
which,  by  ftriking  on  the  fnow,  Jie  regulates  the  fpeed 
of  the  dogs,  or  ftops  them  at  his  pleafuie.  \^^len  they 
are  inattentive  to  their  duty,  he  often  chaftifes  them  by 
throwing  it  at  them.  He  difcovers  great  dexterity  in  re- 
gaining his  ftick,  which  is  the  greateft  diiTiculty  attend- 
ing his  fituation  ;  for  if  he  ftiould  happen  to  lofe  it, 
the  dogs  immediately  difcover  the  ciixumftance,  and 
feldom  fail  to  fct  off  at  full  fpeed,  and  continue  to  run 
till  their  ftrength  is  e.xhaufted,  or  till  the  carriage  is 
overturned  and  dafiied  to  pieces,  or  hurried  down  a  pre- 
cipice. , 

The  Bull-dog  is  the  fierceft  of  the  fpecies,  and  in3uU.£)„.T, 
courage  is  fcarcely  excelled  by  any  creature  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  a  low  ftature,  but  very  ftrong  and  muf- 
cular ;  has  a  fliort  nofe,  and  its  under  jaw  projects  for- 
ward, fo  ns  to  render  its  n'pect  fierce  and  unplcafing. 
The  cruel  purpofe  for  which  thefe  animals  were  former- 
ly much  employed,  viz.  bull-baiting,  is  now,  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  prcfent  times,  going  faft  out  of  falhion, 
and  we  (hould  hope,  in  the  courfe  of  another  century, 
will  be  entirely  aboliflied.  The  uncommon  ardour 
and  obftinacy  difplayed  by  thefe  dogs  in  attacking  the 
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bull,  even  under  tlie  ereatefl  pain,  are  well  illuftratod 
by  the  following  faS,  related  by  Mr  Bewick.  Some 
years  ago  at  a  bull-baiting  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, a  >oung  man,  confident  of  the  courage  of  his  dog, 
laid  fome  trifling  wager,  that  he  would,  at  leparate 
times,  cut  off  all  the  iour  feet  of  his  dog,  and  that  it 
would,  after  each  amputation,  ftill  attack  the  bull.  The 
i!ihuman  experiment  was  tried  ;  and  the  dog  continued 
to  feize  the  bull  as  eagerly  as  at  firft. 

The  M'!/:if  is  one  of  the  largcft  and  ftrongeft  dogs, 
and  one  of  ihofe  for  which  this  country  is  particularly 
famous.  His  prir.cipal  office  is  that  of  guarding  and 
fecuring  houfes,  gardens,  and  other  pi"o;-erty,  and  for 
this  he  is  admirably  calculated,  both  from  his  llrenglh 
and  courage.  The  power  of  thi:"  dog  was  put  to  a  fevere 
trial  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  three  of  them  were 
made  to  attack  a  Hon.  The  refult  of  the  engagement 
is  thus  related  by  Stow.  "  Or.e  of  the  dogs  being  put 
into  the  den,  was  foon  difablcd  by  the  lion,  which 
took  it  by  the  head  and  neck,  and  dragged  i;  about  -, 
another  dog  wai  then  let  loofe,  and  ferved  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  but  the  third  being  put  in,  immediately  feized 
the  lion  by  the  lip,  and  held  him  for  a  confiderable 
time,  till  being  feverely  torn  by  his  claws,  the  dog  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  hold,  and  ti;e  lion,  greatly  exhaufted 
in  the  cor.tii:!,  refufed  to  renew  the  engagem.ent  ;  but 
taking  a  fudden  leap  over  the  dogs,  fied  into  the  interi- 
or part  of  his  den.  Two  of  the  dogs  foon  died  of  their 
wounds  ;  the  lafb  fur%'ived,  and  was  taken  great  care  of 
by  the  king's  fan,  who  faid,  he  that  had  fought  with 
the  king  of  beafts,  fliould  never  after  fight  with  any  in- 
ferior creature." 

M.  D'Obfonville  relates'an  inflarce  of  memory  in  a 
maftiiT,  which  exceeds  any  thing  ot  which  even  the  hu- 
man race  feems  capable.  This  dog,  which  had  been 
brought  up  by  him  in  India  from  a  puppy,  accompanied 
l.im'.'elf  and  a  friend  from  Pondicherry  to  Benglour,  a 
dillance  of  above  300  leagues.  Tne  journey  occupied 
nearly  three  week>,  and  they  had  to  traverfe  plains  and 
mountains,  to  ford  rivers,  and  go  through  feveral  bye- 
paths.  The  dog,  which  had  certainly  never  before 
been  in  that  country,  loft  his  mafler  at  Benglour,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Pondicherry.  He  went  di- 
redlly  to  the  houfe  of  a  friend  of  M.  D'Obfonville's, 
with  whom  that  gentleman  had  generally  refided. 
Now  the  difficulty  is,  not  fo  much  to  know  how  the 
dog  fubfiS^ed  on  the  road  (for  he  was  very  ftrong,  and 
able  to  procure  himfelf  food),  but  how  he  lliould  fo 
well  have  found  his  way,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
a  month. 

An  anecdote  related  by  Mr  Bewick  (liews  that  the 
maftiiF  poiTefTes  forbearance  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
that  he  difdains  to  attack  an  inferior  foe,  while  he 
knows  how  to  challife  his  impertinercc.  A  large  dog 
of  this  kind  belonging  to  the  late  I\I.  Ridley,  efq.  of 
Heatton,  ne?r  Newcaftle,  being  frequently  moleftcd 
by  a  mongrel,  and  tcazed  by  its  continual  barking,  at 
laft  took  it  up  in  his  mouth  by  the  back,  and  with  great 
compofure  dropped  it  over  the  quay  into  the  river, 
v.ithout  doing  any  farther  injury  to  an  enemy  fo  much 
his  inferior.  ' 

r!.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  hourds,  as  the  fox- 
hound, the  beagle,  and  the  harrier.  O*^  thefe  the  fox- 
hound mofl  merits  our  attention. 

The  Toxhwrtds  of  Britain  are  conf;;!e.cd  as  fujrerior 


in  fwiftnefs,  flrength,  and  Jp.£tivity,  to  thofe  of  every  v:.<Xax\  .t 
other  country  in  Europe.  As  fox-hunting  forms  one  of  ['"^  jpc'^"^s- 
the  mofl  favourite  divarfions  among  our  country  gentle- 
men, the  greateft  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding,  edu- 
cation, and  maintenance  of  the  fox-hounds  ;  and  this 
climate  feems  fo  congenial  to  their  nature,  that  they 
will  thrive  nowhere  cUc.  It  is  aficrted  that  vrhen  ou.r 
fox-hounds  r,e  carried  over  to  the  continent,  they  al- 
ways degenerate. 

The  proper  fliape  of  a  fox -hound  is  of  confiderable- 
confequence,  for  if  he  is  not  of  a  perfeft  fynr.metry  he 
will  neither  run  faft  nor  bear  hard  work,  and  in  a  fox- 
chafe,  both  great  fpeed  and  lirength  are  required.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Daniel,  his  legs  fliould  be  as  P.raight  as 
arrow  !■,  his  ftet  round  and  net  too  large  ;  his  flioulders 
(hould  lie  back  :  his  breaft  (hould  be  rather  wide  th.a;i 
narrow  ;  his  cheft  deep,  his  back  broad,  his  neck  thin 
his  head  moderately  fmall,  his  tail  thick  and  bufhy. 

Fox-hc'.-.nds  are  fometimes  employed  to  hunt  the  fiag, 
and  there  is  on  record  a  rcmaik.ible  iiiuance  of  the 
ftoutnefs  difplayed  by  thefe  dogs  in  fuch  a  chi'.e. 
Many  years  lince  a  iiag  was  hunted  froiu  Whinfield 
park,  in  the  county  of  V/eftmoreland,  until  by  fatigue 
or  accident  the  whole  pack  was_thrown  out,  except  two 
fox-hounds,  bred  by  Lord  Thanet,  who  continued  the 
chafe  the  greateft  part  of  the  day.  Tl;e  flag  returned  ■ 
to  the  park  from  whence  he  had  been  driven,  and  as 
his  laft  eff'ort  leapt  the  wall,  and  died  as  foon  ft  he  had. 
accompliftied  it.  One  of  the  hounds  ran  to  the  wall, 
but  being  unable  to  get  over  it,  lay  down,  and  alnioit 
immediately  expired  :  the  other  hound  was  found  dead- 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  park.  The  length  of  this 
chafe  is  uncertain,  but  as  they  were  feen  at  Red-kirks, . 
near  Annan,  in  Scotland,  diftant  by  the  poftroad  about 
46  miles,  it  is  conjeftured  that  the  circuitous  cour;'e  they 
took,  could  rot  make  th.e  diftance  run,  lefs  than  1 20 
miles. 

The  following  anecdote  is  an  admirable  proof  of  the 
fagacity  of  the  fox-hound.  Two  gentlemen  had  their 
hounds  at  Whinneck,  Northamptonlhire,  and  ufeJ 
fometimes  to  go  to  Lutterworth  in  Leicerterlhire  for  a 
fcrtnij-jht's  hunting.  A  favourite  hound  was  left  in 
Northamptonfliire,  on  account  of  not  being  quite  found. 
The  firft  day's  hunting  from  Lutterworth  produced  an 
extraordinary  cf.afe,  in  which  ti>e  hounds  and  horfes 
were  fo  tired,  that  it  was  deemed  ncceffary  to  ftop  that 
night  at  Leicefter.  Upon  their  arrival  next  day  at 
Lutterworth,  they  were  told  that  a  hound  (which  an- 
fwered  the  defcription  of  that  left  in  Northaraptondiire), 
came  there  foon  after  their  going  out  the  precedi:!g 
morning,  and  waited  quietly  until  towards  the  evening-, 
he  hpJ  then  (hown  Cgns  of  uneafmefs,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing had  dir.ppearcd.  It  was  concluded  that,  difap- 
pointed  of  finding  his  companions  where  he  expefied,, 
the  hound,  whole  name  was  Dancer,  had  returned  to 
Wh.inneck  i  but  to  the  furprife  and  concern  of  his 
mafter--,  upon  their  returning  home,  they  were  inform- 
ed that  the  hound  had  come  back  from  Leicefterfhire, 
ftaid  011c  day  at  ■  the  kennel,  and  then  left  it.  Every 
poftible  inquiry  was  made,  at  length  it  was  difcovercd 
that  Dancer,  upon  not  finding  the  pack  either  at  Lut- 
terworth or  Whinneck,  had  proceeded  into  Warivick- 
ftiire,  to  a  Mr  Ncwfome's,  where  the  hounds  had  been  «  Hc.nUVt 
for  a  week  fome  months  before  *.  Rural 

The  Bio(.d,hund,   was  held  in   great  efleem  by  o^xc^tf^y 
aDceft^rs,"^'-  '•  ' 
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o'   a».ci.-ilors,  and  urs  10  rcciarkable  for  the  funenefs  of  its 
^  fccnt,  that   they  employed  it  for  recoverir.E;  game  that 
had  efcaped 
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oundcd  from  the  hunters.  It  would  alfo 
foUowwith  conriderable  certainty  the  fcotfteps  of  a  man 
to  a  great  diftance.  In  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
times,  ivhen  a  thief  or  murderer  had  fled,  the  blood- 
hound ttcu'.d  trace  him  through  the  thickeft  and  moll 
fccrct  covevts,  and  ceafed  not  the  purfuit  till  it  had 
fciicd  the  felon.  This  is  finely  defcribed  by  Som- 
liicrville  in  his  poem  of  The  Chafe. 

Mr  Boyle  relates  a  ftory  that  fhews  the  extreme  a- 
cutenelii  of  this  dog's  fmell,  as  well  as  his  furprtfing  fa- 
j-acity.  A  petfon  of  quality,  to  make  a  trial  whether 
a  young  blood  hound  was  ivcll  inilrufted,  caufed  one 
of  his  fcrvants  to  wa'k  to  a  town  four  miles  ctt,  and 
-then  to  a  market  town  three  miles  from  tlieifce.  The 
do<^,  without  feeing  the  man  he  was  to  purUie,  followed 
him  by  the  fcent  to  the  above-mentioned  places,  not- 
iviihfianding  the  nultllude  of  market-people  that  went 
alon^  the  fame  way,  ani  of  travellers  that  had  occa- 
Con  to  crofs  it ;  and  when  the  blood  hound  came  to 
the  chief  market- town,  he  psiFed  through  the  fneets 
without  takint;  liotice  of  any  of  the  people  there,  and 
left  it  not  till  he  had  gone  to  the  houfe  where  the  man 
he  fought  reded  himfeU",  and  he  found  him  in  an  upper 
room,  to  the  wonder  of  thole  that  followed  him. 

Blood  hounds  ^re  (lill  employed  in  the  fouthern  part 
«f  the  kingdom,  either  for  recovering  wou:nded  deer,  or 
for  purfaing  deer-Uealers,  whom  they  infalli'oly  trace 
by  the  blootl  that  iffues  from  the  wounds  of  their  vic- 
tims. 

The  GrcyJnund  is  the  fleeted  of  all  dogs,  and  can 
out-rjn  every  ar'imal  of  the  chafe ;  but  as  it  has  not 
the  fine  fccut  of  other  hounds,  it  can  purfue  only  by 
the  eye,  and  i^md  be  indebted  for  fuccefs  to  its  ailonilh- 
ing  foeed.  The  fwi'tnefs  of  this  dog  is  fo  great  that 
a  fwift  horfe  can  do  little  more  than  keep  up  with  him, 
and  his  ardour  in  purfuit  of  game  is  fuch  as  not  unfre- 
(juept'.y  to  occaGon  his  death. 

Grevho'jnds  v,-ere  formerly  held  in  fuch  repute  as  to 
be  confidered  a  moft  valuable  prefent  even  from  or  to 
princes. 

The /;■//?>  jri'^f/iowW  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  of 
the  fpecies,  ns  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  and  majeftic. 
One  defcribed  by  Mr  Lambert,  in  tlie~  third  volume 
of  the  Linna;an  Tranfaftion?,  meafured  above  five  feet 
from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  aisd  they  are  faid 
formerly  to  have  been  of  a  much  larger  fize.  They  are 
found  only  in  Ireland,  and  e\en  in  that  country  are 
now  become  extremely  rare.  The  ear!  of  Altamont 
is  faid  to  be  the  only  perfon  who  pGlTtfles  them, 
and  his  lordfliip  has  uot  more  than  eight.  They 
were  formerly  em;;!oycd  in  clearing  the  country  of 
wolves,  and  are  hence  iometimes  called  I  'ifh  vjoffdvg. 
The  Icrnr  is  of  f.vo  kinds,  one  with  "fmo^th  glofly 
hair,  commonly  of  a  black  co'our,  or  black  maiked 
with  reddiih  fpots ;  and  the  other  rough  and  fliagi;y, 
u.^uaUy  of  a  reddiih  brov.n  mixed  with  gray.  'I'iiis 
dog  is  ge:-.erally  an  att'^ndsnt  on  e\ery  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, being  employed  to  force  the  fox  from  his  ken- 
re',  in  which  he  is  very  expert.  He  is  alfo  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  rats,  weazcls,  and  other  vermin,  and 
no  dog  is  better  calcul  .ted  for  the  ufeli-fs  and  cruel 
fport  of  huiitiuf^  the  badger.     He  is  a!fu  a  good  water- 


Mr  Hope  has  related  an  anecdote  refpefling  the  ter-     Fers. 
rier,  which  Ihews  that   this   animal  is   both  capable  of""~"V~~ 
refentment  when    injured,  and   ot   great  contrivance  in 
order  to  acconiplilh    his   revenue  ;  it  indeed  Ihews  that 
he  is  poffeffcd   of  a  certain    power  of  combining  ideas, 
and  communicating  his  thoughts  toother  dogs. 

A  gentleman  of  Whitmore  in  Staffordihire,  ufed  to 
come  twice  a-year  to  town,  and  being  fond  of  exercife, 
generally  performed  the  journey  on  horfeback,  accom- 
panied moll  part  of  the  way  by  a  faithful  little  terrier 
dog,  which,  lelt  lie  might  lofe  it  in  town,  he  alway.s 
left  to  the  care  of  Mrs  Langford,  the  landlady  at  St 
Alban's ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  fure  to  find  his 
little  companion  well  taken  care  of.  The  gentleman 
calling  one  time,  as  ufual,  for  his  dog,  Mrs  Langford 
appeared  before  him  with  a  w^oeful  countenance  :— Alas  I- 
fir,  your  terrier  is  loft  !  Our  great  houfe-dog  and  he 
had  •  quarrel,  and  the  poor  terrier  was  fo  worried  and 
bit  before  we  could  part  them,  that  I  thought  he  could 
never  have  got  the  better  of  it.  He,  however,  crawled 
out  of  the  yard,  and  no  one  faw  him  for  almoft  a  week : 
he  then  returned,  and  brought  with  him  another  dog, 
bigger  by  far  than  ours,  and  they  both  together  fell  on 
our  great  dog,  and  bit  him  fo  unmercifully,  that  he  has 
fcarcely  fince  been  able  to  go  about  the  yard,  or  to  eat 
his  meat.  Your  dog  and  his  companion  then  difap- 
peared,  and  l;ave  never  fince  been  feen  at  St  Alban's. 
The  gentleman  heard  the  ftory  with  patience,  and  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  himfelf  to  his  lofs.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Whitmore,  he  found  his  little  terrier ;  and  on 
inquiring  into  circumftancts,  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  at  VViiitmore,  and  had  coaxed  away  the  great 
dog,  who  it  feems  had,  in  confequence,  followed  him 
to  St  Alban's,  and  completely  avenged  his  injury.  ., 

The  above  anecdote,  with  others  which  we  have  be-  Speaking. 
fore  given,  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  Ihew  the  great ''og- 
fagacity  of  the  dog  ;  but  of  all  the  qualifications  that 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  that  of  learning  to  fpeak 
muft  appear  the  moll  extraordinary.  The  French  aca- 
demicians, however,  have  given  us  an  account  of  a  dog 
in  Germany  which  would  call  for  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
&c.  The  account  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Academy  by  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  and  in  fubftance 
is  as  follows  :  "  This  dog  was  of  a  middling  fize,  and 
was  the  property  of  a  peafant  in  Saxony.  A  little  boy, 
the  peafant's  fon,  imagined  that  he  perceived  in  the 
dog's  voice  an  indiftinil  referablance  to  certain  words, 
and  therefore  took  it  into  his  head  to  teach  him  to 
fpeak.  For  this  purpofe  he  fpared  neither  time  nor 
p:'ins  with  his  pupil,  who  was  about  three  years  old 
when  this  his  learned  education  commenced  ;  and  at 
length  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  language  as  to  be 
able  to  articulate  fo  many  as  thirty  ivords.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  was  fome'.vhat  of  a  truant,  and  did 
not  very  willingly  exert  his  talents,  being  rather  prefled 
into  the  fervice  of  literature,  and  it  was  neceCaiy  that 
the  words  Ihould  be  finl  pronounced  to  him  each  time, 
which  he,  as  it  were,  echoed  from  hi",  preceptor.  Leib- 
nitz, however,  attefts  tliat  he  himfelf  heard  him  fpeak  ; 
and  the  French  academicians  add,  that  unlefs  they  had 
received  the  teftimony  of  fo  great  a  man  as  Leibnitz, 
they  fliould  fcarcely  have  dared  to  report  the  circum- 
ftaiice.     This  wonderful  ilog  was  horn  at  Zeitz  in  Mif- »  shaw't 
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Y.ise.      and  we  liave  heard  of  lome  epicures  In  this  country  wlio 
^^-~/~~'  /alien  ijoiing  puppies  for  their  tahic.     The  £k.in  of  this 
animal  is  ma Je  into  leather  for  gloves,  &c. 

For  the'conlUuflion  and  mrinagemcnt  of  dog  ken- 
nels, fee  Farriery,  Part  iv.  chap.  i.  fe£t.  3.  For  the 
bcft  method  of  feeding  hounds,  fee  chap.  ii.  of  the  fame 
pait ;  and  for  the  difeafes  of  dogs  and  their  treatment, 
efpecially  the  diltcmper  and  canine  inadnefs,  fee  Far- 
riery, Part  vi. 
■flfolf.  2.  C.  L'lptis.    The  Wolf. — The  wolf  is  much  larger, 

Fig.  zS.  ftronger,  and  more  mulcular  than  the  doj; ;  the  upper 
part  of  his  face  is  broadtr,  and  his  whole  form  longer  ; 
the  tail  too  has  an  inward  diretlion.  and  is  rather  long 
and  buihy  ;  the  opening  of  his  mouth  appears  a  little 
fhorter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  dog,  but  his  jaws 
are  much  ftrcnger,  his  teeth  larger,  and  his  eyes  placed 
more  obliquely.  His  general  colour  is  a  pale  gray  with 
a  cart  ot  yellow  ;  but  it  varies  much  in  ih.ide  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

He  is  found  in  almoll  all  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  the  globe,  even  as  high  as  the  ar.'tic  circle. 
He  was  formerly  very  common  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
infomuch  that  King  Edgar  commuted  the  puniihment 
of  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of 
wolves  tongues,  and  in  Wales  converted  the  tax  of 
gold  and  filver  into  an  annual  tribute  of  300  wolves 
heads.  Notivithftanding  thele  endeavours  to  extirpate 
the  race  of  wolves,  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  thefe  animals  had  fo  much  increafed  in  number, 
as  to  require  a  mandate  from  that  monarch  to  Peter 
Corbet  to  affift  in  their  deftruflion.  In  the  county  of 
Derby  certain  perfoiis  held  their  lands  by  the  fuit  of 
hunting  and  deflroying  the  wolves  that  infeiled  the 
country  ;  xrhence  they  were  called  ivohe-hunt.  They 
infefled  Ireland  many  centuries  after  their  extinction  in 
England  ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  found  there 
fo  lately  as  the  year  1710.  In  Scotland  the  laft  wolf 
was  killed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  by 
Sir  Eiven  Cameron  of  Lochiel.  In  the  parts  of  Ame- 
rica poffeded  by  the  United  States,  wolves  are  nearly 
extirpated  ;  but  very  lately  a  reward  of  20  or  30 
(hillings  was  offered  for  killing  a  wolf. 

Wolves  prey  on  all  kinds  of  animals ;  but  in  cafe 
of  neceffity  will  feed  upon  carrion  ;  in  hard  weather 
affemble  in  vail  troops,  and  join  in  dreadful  bowlings. 
Horfes  generally  defend  themfeives  againft  their  attacks, 
but  all  weaker  animals  fall  a  prey  to  them.  Throughout 
France  the  peafants  are  obliged  nightly  to  houfe  their 
flocks.  The  wolf  is  naturally  a  fufpicious  animal,  and 
though  fo  ravenous  as  to  devour  his  own  fpecies  when 
preffed  by  hunger,  yet  he  is  fo  millruitful  as  to  imagine 
every  thing  he  fees  to  be  a  fnare  laid  to  entrap  him. 
If  he  tinds  a  renideer  tied  to  a  poft  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  milked,  he  dares  not  approach  it  for  fear  it 
(bould  be  placed  there  only  to  betray  him  ;  but  when 
once  the  deer  is  let  loofe,  he  will  purfue  and  feize  him. 
He  is  however,  fo  cowardly,  that  if  the  animal  Hands 
on  the  defenfive,  he  will  fcarcely  venture  to  attack  it. 
They  fally  forth  with  great  caution  in  queft  of  their 
■  prey  j  have  a  fine  fcent  •■,  hunt  by  nofe  ;  they  are  ca- 
pable of  bearing  long  abftinence  •,  to  allay  their  hunger 
will  fill  their  bellies  with  mud  ;  a  mutual  enmity  fub- 
fifls  between  tl;e  dogs  and  them  ;  the  fomale  is  in  he;;t 
in  winter,  followed  bv  (cveral  .Tia!<.s,  which  occafions 
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grt;.t  Combats  ;  goes  with  young  ten  weeks  ;  near  lier 
time  prep"ares  a  loft  bed  of  mofs,  in  fome  retired  place ; 
brings  from  live  to  nine  at  a  birth  ;  the  young  born 
blind.  Their  bite  is  terrible,  as  their  llrength  is  great  ; 
the  hunters  therefore  clothe  their  dogs,  and  guard  their 
ncrks  with  fpikcd  collars.  Wolves  are  proiciibcd  ani- 
mals ;  dcllroyed  by  pitfall;;,  traps,  or  poifon  ;  a  peafuiit 
in  France  who  kills  a  wolf,  cairies  its  head  througli  the 
villages,  and  collccls  fome  franll  reward  from  the  in- 
habitants. The  Khaiflbcks  take  the  wolves  by  the  help 
of  a  large  fort  of  hawk,  called  befkat,  which  is  trained 
fcr  the  diverfion,  and  will  fallen  on  thtro  and  tear  out 
their  eyes  •. 

Thefe  animals  abound  in  the  Imn^enfe  forefls  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  following  methods  are  taken  to  de- 
ftroy  them.  In  fome  very  fequeftered  part  of  the  fo- 
reft  they  hang  up  a  large  piec,  of  carrion  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  liaving  previoufly  made  a  train  of  fome  raile? 
long,  leaving  fniall  pieces  of  pntrid  tlelh  here  and  there 
to  allure  the  wolves  to  the  fpot  5  they  then  wait  till  it 
it  is  dark,  and  approach  the  place  with  great  circum- 
fpection.  Here  they  fumelimes  find  two  or  three 
wolves  affembled,  leaping  up,  and  llraining  themfeives 
to  catch  the  bait,  which  is  placed  jull  within  their 
reach  ;  while  the  animals  are  buGly  employed  in  this 
%vay,  the  hunters  being  provided  with  fire-arms,  feldor.j 
fail  to  dii'patch  them.  Again  in  a  convenient  place, 
at  the  foot  of  a  declivity,  they  make  a  fmall  enclofuro 
of  ftrong  poles,  fo  high,  that  the  wolf  having  once  en- 
tered, cannot  return  again.  An  opening  is  left  at  the 
top  of  the  bank. ;  and  a  (lieep  that  has  been  long  dead, 
is  the  bait ;  to  which  he  is  alliyed  by  long  trains,  made 
from  different  places  where  he  is  known  to  haunt.  As 
foon  as  he  arrives  at  the  fpct,  he  exvimines  every  part 
of  the  inclcfare,  and  finding  no  other  way  to  come  a: 
the  booty,  he  precipitates  himfelf  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
having  mn.de  a  plentiful  meal,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rc- 
afcend.  liis  difappointment  at  not  being  able  to  get 
back,  is  produftive  of  the  mod  direful  bowlings,  which 
alarm  his  enemies,  and  they  either  take  him  alive,  or 
difpatch  him  with  bludgeons.  It  is  remarkable  that 
when  this  animal  finds  there  is  no  poffibility  of  eicap- 
ing,  his  courage  entirely  forfakes  him  ;  and  he  is  for 
fome  time  lo  ftupified  with  fear,  that  he  may  be  kli!ed 
without  offering  to  refill,  or  taken  alive  without  much 
danger. 

Notwithilanding  the  favage  ferocity  of  the  wolf, 
more  than  one  inflance  has  occurred  ol  his  being  lam- 
ed. Buffon  brought  up  one  which  remained  very  quiet 
and  docile  till  he  was  18  or  19  month  old,  when  he 
broke  his  fetters,  and  ran  off,  after  dellroying  a  num- 
ber of  fowls,  and  killing  a  dog  with  whom  he  had  liv- 
ed in  the  greatell  familiarity.  It  is  faid  that  Sir  A(h- 
ton  Lever  had  a  tame  wolf,  which  by  proper  educa- 
tion, was  entirely  divefted  of  the  ferocious  charafler  of 
its  fpecies. 

The  wolf  is  valuable  for  nothing  but  his  Ikin,  which 
•makes  a  warm  and  durable  fur. 

It  is  now  fully  aicertained  that  the  wolf  and  dog 
will  breed  together,  and  that  the  breed  may  be  conti- 
nued between  the  mules  themfeives,  or  between  them 
and  other  dogs. 

It  has  hence  been   conjeflured  that  the  wolf  is  the 

onginal  ftock  whence  the   dog  is  derived,  but  the  dif- 
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'  fcrcnccs  between  the  two  animals  are  fo  ftiiking,  that 
■  this  fuppofnion  muft  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  forae 
other  animal. 

5.  C.  Hiicrna.  Hyaena. — This  animal  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  large  dog,  though  it  is  fometimes  found  nearly 
fix  feet  lonj^  from  the  root  to  the  bale  of  the  tail.  It 
is  chiefly  dilHng;uillied  by  its  great  flrength  of  limbs, 
and  a  remarkable  fullnefs  of  the  fnout,  which  is  black  ; 
the  ears  are  long,  fliarp  pointed,  and  nearly  naked, 
and  from  the  neck  there  runs  a  ftrong  brillly  mane 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  The  tail  is  rather 
fhort,  but  extremely  thick  and  briuly  with  hair.  All 
the  feet  have  four  toes.  Its  ufual  colour  is  a  pale 
grayilh  brown,  with  a  tawny  caft,  and  the  whole  body 
is  marked  with  feveral  blackifh  traiifverfe  bands,  run- 
ning from  the  back  downwards,  thofe  on  the  legs  be- 
ing mod  numerous,  and  of  the  deepell  colour. 

'I'he  hyaena  is  found  in  Afiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Per- 
fia,  and  in  feme  parts  of  Africa,  efpecially  Barbary  and 
Abyffinia. 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  ferocious  animals  of  which  we 
liave  any  account  -,  will  prey  on  cattle,  and  frequently 
commits  great  devallation  among  the  Hocks,  and  prowls 
about  in  the  night  to  feed  on  the  remains  of  dead  ani- 
mals,  or  on  whatever  living  prey  it  can  feize.  Troops 
of  hvKnaS  fometimes  affemble,  and  follow  the  move- 
ments of  an  array,  in  order  to  feaft  on  the  bodies  of 
the  (lain.  The  will  even  viol.ite  the  repofitories  of  the 
dead,  and  greedily  devour  the  putrid  contents  of  the 
grave.  The  courage  of  this  animal  is  equal  to  its  ra- 
pacity, and  on  occafion  he  will  oblHnately  defend  him- 
felf  againll  much  larger  animals.  He  will  fumetimes 
attack  the  ounce  and  the  panther,  and  Ktempfer  fpeaks 
of  one  that  he  faw  put  two  lions  to  flight.  This  cha- 
racter, however,  feems  not  to  apply  to  the  hyienas  of 
Barbary  ;  for  we  are  told  by  Mr  Bruce,  that  he  has 
feen  the  Moors  in  the  day  time  take  this  animal  by  the 
ears,  and  drag  him  along  without  his  offering  any  other 
refinance  than  drawing  back.  The  AbylTmian  liysenas 
on  the  co;itrary,  are  extremely  bold,  and  infeft  the 
towns  fo  much  in  the  night,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  ftir 
out  after  dark.  Mr  Bruce  tells  us,  that  they  were  a 
plague  in  Abyfiinia  in  every  fituation,  both  in  the  city 
and  in  the  field,  and  he  thinks  furpaflTcd  even  the  Ihcep 
in  number.  "  Gondar  was  full  of  them,  from  the  time 
it  became  dark  till  the  dawn  of  day,  feeking  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  flaiightered  carcafes,  which  this  cruel 
and  unclean  people  expole  in  the  ftreets  without  biKial, 
and  who  firmly  believe  that  thefe  animals  are  Falalha 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  transformed  by  ma- 
gic, and  come  down  to  eat  human  fleili  in  the  dark  in 
fafety.  Many  a  time  in  the  night,  when  the  king  had 
kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  and  it  was  not  my  duty  to 
lie  there,  in  going  acrofs  the  fquare  from  the  king's 
houfe,  not  many  hundred  yards  diiirmt,  I  have  been 
apprehenfive  left  they  (hould  bite  me  in  the  leg.  They 
granted  in  great  numbers  about  me,  although  I  was 
ibrrounded  v.ith  feveral  armed  men,  who  feldom  paffed 
a  night  without  wounding  or  flaughtering  forae  of 
them. 

"  One  night  in  Maitlha,  being  very  intent  on  an  ob- 
fervation,  I  heard  fomething  pafs  behind  me  towards  the 
bed  ;  but  upon  Icking  round,  could  perteivc  nothing. 
Having  fir.idied  what  I  was  then  about,  I  went  out  of 
my  tent,'  refolving  direflly  to  return,  which  I  immedi- 


ately did,  when  I  perceived  two  large  blue  eyes  glar- 
ing at  me  in  the  dark.  I  called  upon  my  fervant  with  *" 
a  light,  and  there  was  the  hyscna  Handing  near  tlie 
head  of  the  bed,  with  two  or  three  large  bunches  of 
candles  in  his  mouth.  To  have  fired  at  him,  I  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant  or  other  furniture  ; 
and'he  feemed,  by  keeping  the  candles  fteadily  in  his 
mouth,  to  wifli  for  no  other  prey  at  that  time.  As 
his  mouth  was  full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with, 
I  was  not  afraid  of  hiro,  but  with  a  pike  llruck  him  as 
near  the  heart  as  I  could  judge.  It  was  not  till  then 
that  he  fticwed  any  fign  ol  fiercenefs  ;  but  upon  feeling 
his  wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles,  and  endeavoured 
to  run  up  the  flialt  of  the  fpear  to  arrive  at  me  ;  fo 
that,  in  felf  defence,  I  was  obliged  to  diavv  my  pilfol 
from  my  girdle  and  Ihoot  him  ;  and  neaily  at  the  lame 
time  my  fervar.t  cleft  his  Ikull  with  a  battle-axe.  In  a 
word,  the  hystna  was  the  plsgue  of  our  lives,  the  ter- 
ror of  our  night  walks,  and  the  dellruflion  of  our 
mules  and  alTes ;  which  above  all  others,  is  his  favour- 
ite food." 

The  voice  of  this  animal  is  fingular,  beginning-fome- 
what  like  the  moaning  of  a  human  voice,  and  ending 
like  a  perfon  making  a  violent  eflort  to  vomit. 

Hjaei.as  gtr.erally  :nhnbit  c-iVcrns  aid  rocky  places, 
where  they  keep  themielves  retiied  during  the  day. 

There  is  faid  to  be  a  remarkable  particularity  in  this 
animal,  viz.  that  wheii  it  is  firft  ditlodged  frcm  cover, 
and  obliged  to  run,  it  always  appiars  lame  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fpace,  fometimes  to  inch  a  degree  as  would 
lead  people  to  (uppofe  one  of  his  hind  legs  to  be  bioken, 
though  after  running  for  fome  time  this  aiictfion  goes 
entirely  off. 

There  is  fomething  peculiarly  favage  and  gloomy  in 
the  afpeft  of  the  hyaera,  which  (eems  to  indicate  an 
extreme  malignity  of  difpofition,  and  his  manners  while 
in  captivity  leem  to  correfpond  with  this  appearance, 
being  in  general  fierce  and  untr.idablc.  1  he  opinion 
fo  decidedly  maintained  by  moft  keepers  of  wild  bealls, 
that  the  hyaena  cannot  be  tamed,  appeais,  however,  to 
be  erroneous,  as  there  are  at  leaft  two  iiif'ances  of  the 
contrary  on  record,  one  by  Mr  Pennant,  who  declares 
that  he  faw  a  hyana  th't  had  been  rendered  as  tame  as 
a  dog,  and  the  other  by  Buffon,  who  aflures  us,  that 
in  an  exhibition  of  animals  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1773, 
there  was  a  hywna  which  had  been  tamed  very  early, 
and  was  apparently  diverted  of  all  its  natural  malevo- 
lence of  difpofition. 

"].  C,  Aureus,  .lackai.  In  external  figure  the  jack- :I?.^ 
al  refembles  the  wolf  more  than  the  fox.  It  is  alfo  '- 
larger,  and  ftands  higher  on  its  legs  thai,  the  fox.  The 
head  is  of  a  fox-red  above,  mi.xed  with  afli  gray  hairs, 
ivhjch  have  each  a  blackifli  ring  and  tip  ;  the  upper 
lip  is  white  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  and  the  throat  is 
of  the  fame  colour ;  the  whilkers,  the  long  hriirs  on  the 
chin,  and  thofe  above  the  eyes,  which  are  five  in  num- 
ber, are  black  ;  the  ears  are  fox-red  externallv,  and 
white  internally  ;  the  neck  and  back  are  all  over  gray 
yellow,  and  both,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  are  dalhed 
with  a  fliade  of  du£ky,  owing  to  the  tip?  of  the  long 
hairs  on  thofe  parts  ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  and 
the  legs  are  of  a  light  reddifh  yellevv,  but  the  (boulders 
and  thighs  are  externally  of  a  fox-red  ;  the  claws  are 
black  ;  the  thumb  claw  ftands  higher  than  in  the  A07, 
and  is  crooked  J  the  tail  is  flraight,  fomewhat  longer, 
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and  more  hairy  tlian  in  tlie  wolf,  and  is  of  a  grayidi 
yellow,  more  inclining  to  fox-red  towards  the  end  ;  the 
long  hairs  have  black,  tips,  and  confequently  the  tip  of 
the  tail  appears  black  ;  the  hair  of  the  jackal  is  llrong- 
cr  and  coarfer  than  that  of  the  wolf,  and  is  longert  on 
the  Ihoulders  and  tail,  where  it  meafures  four  inches  ; 
on  the  neck  and  back  it  is  (hotter  by  an  inch  ;  between 
the  hairs  is  fituated  a  woolly  fur  of  a  gray  colour.  The 
four  middle  front  teeth  are  of  a  truncated  form,  or  if 
cut  off,  tlat,  not  perceptibly  notched  or  indented  ;  the 
two  exterior  larger  ones  in  the  upper  jaw  are  fomewhat 
carinated,  in  the  lower  rounded  ;  the  fide  or  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  fomewhat  larger  than  in  the 
under  ;  the  grinders  are  fix  on  each  fide,  the  firll  being 
the  fmallefl,  and  of  a  conical  ihape  ;  the  next  grinders, 
to  the  number  of  two  in  the  upper  and  three  in  the 
lower,  are  gradually  larger,  and  divided  into  three 
points  :  the  fourth  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  fifth  of  the 
under  are  the  largcH,  and  have  two  points  :  the  remain- 
ing ones  fland  deeper  in  the  jaw,  or  more  inwards, 
and  are  fmaller  than  the  preceding  ;  the  tongue  has 
en  each  fide  a  border  or  row  of  fmall  verrucse  or 
warts. 

The  female  breeds  only  once  a  year,  goes  with  young 
about  four  weeks,  :.nd  brings  forth  from  fix  to  eight  at 
a  time. 

Jackals  go  in  packs  of  40,  50,  or  even  200  at  a  time, 
and  hunt  like  hounds  in  full  cry,  from  evening  to  morn- 
ing. They  are  lefs  deftrudive  to  poultry  than  the  wolf; 
they  ravage  the  I'reets  and  villages,  and  gardens,  and 
will  even  dertroy  children,  it  they  are  left  unproteilfed. 
They  will  enter  llables  and  out-hoafes,  and  eat  any  ma- 
terials made  of  leather  ;  they  will  familiarly  come  into 
a  tent,  and  carry  off  whatever  they  can  take  from  the 
fieeping  traveller.  For  want  of  living  prey,  they  will 
devour  putrid  carcales,  eat  the  moft  infefted  carrion, 
and  even  dinnter  the  dead,  for  which  reafon  the  graves 
in  many  countries  are  made  of  a  great  depth.  Like 
the  hyaena  they  will  follow  armies,  in  hopes  of  fealting 
on  the  (lain.  Wlien  they  cannot  get  animal  food,  they 
Mill  even  feed  on  fruits  and  roots.  'Ihey  burrow  in 
the  earth,  and  lie  there  all  the  day,  coming  out  at  night 
to  hunt.  They  hunt  by  the  nofe,  and  are  very  quick 
in  (cent,  filling  the  air  with  the  molt  horrid  howlings 
when  they  begin  the  chafe.  The  lion,  panther,  and 
other  bealfs  of  prey,  take  advantage  of  the  general 
confternation,  and  folloiv  the  jackals  in  filence  till  they 
have  hunted  down  their  prey,  tvhen  they  come  up  and 
devour  the  fruits  of  the  jackal's  labours,  leaving  them 
only  the  remains  of  the  fpoil.  Hence  the  jackal 
has  been  vulgarly  termed  the  lion's  provider. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  jackal  forms 
ihe  primeval  (lock  from  which  the  domellic  dog  has 
originated.  The  external  form,  internal  ftruclure,  and 
manners  of  both  are  very  fimilar.  According  to  Mr 
Guldenftadt,  the  jackal  has  a  natural  propenfity  to  fol- 
low mankind,  inftead  of  flying  from  him  like  the  wolf 
or  the  fox  ;  the  whelp  of  the  jackal  is  readily  tamed, 
and  when  grown  up,  affumes  all  the  habits  of  the  do- 
raeftic  dog  ;  fawns  on  his  mafter,  expreffes  his  joy  by 
wagging  his  tail,  throws  himfelf  on  his  hack,  murmurs 
gently,  dillinguiQies  his  name,  jtimps  on  the  table,  &c. 
The  jackal  and  dog  alfo  readily  breed  together,  as  ap- 
pears from  various  teil-lmonies. 


w.C.Vulpes.  Fux.  The  fox  is  found  in  all  the  Hlftorr  or 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe;  throiighcat  Europe,  and ^'"^  Speeicii. 
great  part  of  Afia  ;  he  abounds  in  North  America,  but  ". 
1$  fcarcely  met  with  in  Africa,  except  in  Barbary.  ItFjs.  ^ 
is  very  common  in  this  ifland.  There  are  feveral  va- 
rieties af  the  common  fox  ;  and  three  of  thefe,  viz.  the 
gretjhounil ,  the  tnajliff',  and  the  cur  fox,  are  met  with 
in  Britain.  Of  thefe  the  greyhound  is  the  largeft,  and 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  this 
ifland ;  the  cur  is  the  fm:dlell,  but  the  moft  coin- 
Foxes  diflfer  very  much  in  point  of  colour,  according 
to  the  climate  which  they  inhabit.  In  Britain  they  are 
uluuUy  of  a  yellowilh  brown  colour,  with  white  or  aih.- 
coloured  marks  on  the  forehead,  ihoulders,  hind  part 
of  the  neck,  and  outfide  of  the  hind  legs  ;  the  lip?, 
throat,  and  cheeks  are  white,  and  there  is  ufually  a 
white  flrlpe  runi-.ing  along  the  under  fide  of  the  legs  ; 
the  brealf  and  belly  whitilh  gray,  mixed  with  afli  colour  ; 
the  tips  of  the  ears  and  feet  are  black,  and  the  tail  is 
of  a  reddiih  yellow,  with  the  tip  white.  In  general 
form  the  fox  much  refembles  the  dog,  except  that  his 
head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  his  body,  his  fnout  more 
pointed,  his  ears  Ihorter,  and  his  tail  more  long  and 
bufhy.  His  eyes  are  prominent  and  piercing,  of  a 
lively  hazel  colour,  and  very  exprelTive  of  the  feveral 
palFions  by  which  the  animal  is  agitated. 

The  fmell  of  this  animal  is  proverbially  flrong  and 
offennve,  and  is  faid  to  refemble  fo  exaclly  that  of  the 
root  of  crown  imperial,  (fritillaria  imperialism  Lin.) 
as  fcarcely  to  be  diltinguiihed  from  it.  It  has  how- 
ever been  remarked,  that  from  a  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  the 
tail,  there  proceeds  an  odour  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  violets  He  polTeiles  the  faculty  of  fmelling 
in  a  degree  equal  to  the  dog,  and  can  fcent  his  food  or 
his  foe  at  the  diftance  of  fome  hundred  yards.  He  has 
a  yelping  kind  of  bark,  confiding  of  a  quick  fuccclfion 
of  fimilar  tones,  concluding  in  an  elevation  of  the 
voice,  fomething  like  the  cry  of  a  peacock.  He  yelps 
much  when  in  heat,  and  during  winter,  efpecially  in 
froft  and  (how  ;  but  in  fummer  he  is  almoil  entirely 
fdent.      In  fummer  he  cads  his  hair. 

The  fox  choofes  his  habitation  in  brakes,  woods,  or 
coppices  ;  and  here  he  prepares  his  bed  below  hard 
ground,  the  roots  of  trees,  or  fimilar  fituations,  where 
he  can  make  proper  outlets  to  efcape  danger.  The 
fox's  bed,  in  the  language  of  hunters,  is  called  his 
kennel  i  when  he  retires  to  it,  he  is  faid  to  go  to  earth, 
and  when  forced  from  it  by  his  purfuers,  he  is  faid  to 
be  tinlenncled.  Foxes  have  been  known  to  form  their 
beds  in  hollo;-.-  trees,  that  they  may  the  better  (ticure 
their  young.  This  animal,  does  not  always  take  the 
trouble  to  conilruft  a  hole  for  himfelf,  but  offn  pro- 
cures one  by  difpofTelTmg  the  badger,  which  he  does, 
as  is  faid,  by  depofiting  his  urine  in  the  badger's  hole, 
and  thus  obliging  that  cleanly  animal  to  abandon  his 
contaminated  dwelling.  He  ufually  fixes  his  habitation 
not  far  from  the  dwellings  of  man,  efpecially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  farm  yards.  He  generally  keeps  re- 
tired during  the  di.y,  though  fonietimes  he  may  be  feen 
in  clear  warm  weather  balking  in  the  funfliine  in  fome 
dry  place,  and  fometLiies  amuling  himfelf  with  running 
round  after  his  tail.  He  is  fo  much  attached  to  his 
ufuil  abode,  tiiat  it  is  not  eafy  to  indr.ce  Hiin  tn  leave 
X^2  it 
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f  it  for  another,  and  the  fame  fox  has  been  cauglit  in  tlie 
'fame  place  four  fuccerfive  times,  having  repeatedly 
after  his  efcape  made  for  li:s  old  cover  *. 

The  food  of  the  fox  confifts  chiefly  of  birds,  cfpe- 
cially  game  and  poultry,  and  of  the  Icflcr  quadrupeds, 
3S  of  young  hares,  rabbit',  and  even  field  mice,  rats, 
liz^.rds,  toads,  and  ferpents.  The  greyhound  fox  is 
faid  to  attack,  (beep,  snd  carry  off  young  lambs.  When 
}?reffed  by  hunger  he  will  eat  carrion,  roots,  and  in- 
fers, and  near  the  fca  coaftv.ill  feed  on  crabs,  (lirimps, 
or  (liell  fi;h.  He  is  very  fond  of  grapes,  and  in  France 
and  Italy  often  does  great  mifchief  among  the  vines. 
He  is  faid  alfo  to  be  fond  of  honey,  for  which  he  will 
attack  the  bee-hives,  and  though  obliged  repeatedly 
to  make  off  by  the  fury  of  the  e.iraged  bees,  after 
riddinij  himfelf  of  his  enemies  by  rolling  on  the  ground 
and  killing  them,  he  luccelhvely  returns  to  the  cliarge, 
and  feldom  fails  to  rpake  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
booty. 

In  his  attack  upon  the  neighbouring  poultry,  he 
choofes  his  time  with  judgement  ;  and  concealing  his 
road,  glides  forward  wilh  caution.  If  he  can  lenp  the 
fence,  or  get  in  below  it,  he  ravages  the  yard,  puts  all 
the  poultry  to  death,  and  then  takes  meafures  for  fe- 
curing  what  he  has  killed.  He  retires  fo'tly  ulth  his 
prey,  which  he  either  hides  in  holes  that  he  digs  for 
that  purpofe,  carefully  covering  it  v.ith  earth,  or  car- 
ries it  to  his  kennel  if  this  be  near  ;  in  a  few  niii.iites 
he  returns  for  more,  "  hich  he  conceals  in  a  fimilar 
mauner,  but  in  a  different  place,  and  he  will  thus  car- 
ry off  a  whole  flock  of  poultry,  one  by  one,  to  his  hid- 
iiig  places,  thrulling  them  in  with  his  nofe,  and  leaving 
them  till  hunger  calls  for  a  fupply.  In  this  way  he 
proceeds  till  the  riling  of  the  fun,  or  feme  noife 
about  the  farm  huufe,  gives  him  notice  that  it  is  time  to 
retire. 

In  procuring  young  rabbits  from  their  burrows,  he 
exhibits  a  great  degree  of  cunning.  He  does  nut  enter 
the  hole,  for  as  this  is  very  n.irrow,  he  would  be  ob- 
liged to  dig  fcveral  feet  along  the  ground  below  the 
farface  :  but  he  follows  the  fcent  of  the  rabbits  above, 
till  he  comes  to  the  end  where  they  lie,  and  then 
fcratchir.j^  up  the  earth,  defcends  upon  thera  and  de- 
vours them. 

When  foxes  are  in  heat  they  are  faid  by  fportfmcn  to 
yo  to  cJ/ctct;  this  takes  place  in  winter:  the  females 
produce  but  once  a  year,  and  have  from  three  to  fix 
young  ones  at  a  birth.  While  breeding,  the  bitch 
{eklora  lies  far  from  the  earth,  and  after  littering,  if 
Ihe  perceives  her  retreat  to  be  difcovered,  (he  removes 
)  er  cubs  one  by  one  to  fi)me  more  fecure  fituation. 
The  cubs  are  ufually  fiift  found  in  the  latter  end  of 
fJarch  ;  when  brought  forth,  they  are  blind  like  pup- 
pies, and  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour  •,  they  grow  for 
18  months,  and  live  about  13  or  14  years.  The  fox 
is  exceedingly  careful  of  her  young,  and  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  her  parental  affeflion  is  recorded  by  Gold- 
fmilh.  A  Ihe  fnx  thtt  had,  as  it  Should  feera,  but  one 
cub,  was  unkenneled  by  a  gentleman's  hounds,  and 
hotly  purfued.  The  poor  animal  braving  every  dan- 
ger, rather  than  leave  her  cub  behind  to  be  worried  by 
the  dogs,  took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  ran  with  it  in 
this  manner  far  forae  miles  ;  at  lall,  paffmg  through  a 
fsrn.er's  yard,  (lie  was  affaulted  by  a  malliff,  and  ob- 
liged to  drop  her  cub,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  far- 
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\;dionate  crea-      Ferae. 
ture  got  off  in  fafety.  '        *"~~' 

The  fox  and  tlie  dog  readily  breed  together,  and 
the  produce  is  a  very  ufeful  animal  as  a  dog. 

Foxes  are  fometimes  domeilicated,  but  are  fcarcely 
ever  fully  tamed. 

The  hunting  of  this  animal  is  one  of  the  greateft  di- 
verlions  of  our  country  gentlemen.  For  an  account  of 
fox-hunting,  fee  Hunting.  The  ikins  are  valuable 
for  muffs,  tippets,  &c. 

The  arftic  fox,  C.  lagopus,  is  well  defcribed  by  Stel- 
Icr,  for  whofe  entertaining  account  of  their  manners, 
we  muft  refer  to  Mr  Bingley's  Animal  Biography, 
voh  i.  .  .         .  7S 

23.   C.   ZerJa.     Fennec.     This   beautiful   little  zrix-Zerda, 
mal  is  about   10  inches  long,  and  of  a  yellowilh   white  ^'^""^"• 
colour;  its  eyes   are  large  and  of  a   bright   black;  its     S- -St- 
ears  of  an   uncommon   lize,  internally  of  a  bright  rofe 
colour,  and  edged  with  a  broad   margin   of  white  hair, 
with  an   orifice  io   Iraall   as  to   be   fcarcely  vilible  ;  its 
legs  and   feet  are   ftiaped  like   thcfe  of  a  dog  ;  its  tail 
lon;,r,  tapering,  and  tipped  wilh  black. 

It  inhabits  the  valt  dclerts  of  Saara,  that  extend  be- 
yond Mount  Ath-,  and  is  faid  to  be  called  by  the 
Moors,  -zerda,  though  Mr  Bruce,  who  faw  it  often, 
and  kept  t'O  or  three  fpecimtns  of  it,  fays  that  its 
proper  name  is  fennec.  It  feeds  on  in'eils,  efpecially 
locufts,  fits  on  its  rump,  barks  like  a  doi^,  only  with  a 
(hriller  voice  ;  is  very  vigilant,  and  fo  fw:ft  that  it  is 
very  rarely  taken  alive. 

Tl-.e  following  interefting  account  of  its  manners 
and  appearance,  is  given  by  Mr  Bruce. 

"  Though  his  favourite  food  feemeu  to  be  dates,  or 
any  fweet  fruit,  yet  I  obferved  he  wms  very  fond  of 
eggs ;  and  fmall  birds  eggs  were  firft  brought  him, 
which  he  devoured  with  great  avidity  ;  but  he  did  not 
feem  to  know  how  to  manage  that  of  a  hen  ;  but  when 
broke  for  him,  he  ate  it  with  the  fame  avidity  as  the 
others.  When  he  was  hungry  he  would  eat  bread, 
efpeciiilly  with  honey  or  fugar.  It  was  very  obfervable 
that  a  bird,  whether  confined  in  a  cage  near  him,  or 
flying  acrofs  the  room,  engrofiVd  his  whole  attention. 
He  followed  it  with  his  eyes  wherever  it  went,  nor 
was  he,  at  this  time,  to  be  diverted  by  jdacing  bifcuit 
before  him  ;  and  it  was  obvious,  by  tire  great  intereft 
he  fcemeJ  to  take  in  its  motions,  that  he  was  accuf- 
toraed  to  watch  for  victories  over  it,  either  for  his 
pleafure  or  his  food.  He  feemed  very  much  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  a  cat,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  him- 
felf, but  (hi'vved  no  fymptom  of  preparing  for  a  defence. 
I  never  heard  he  had  any  voice  ;  he  fuffered  himfelf, 
not  without  fonie  difficulty,  to  be  handled  in  the  day, 
when  he  feemed  rather  inclined  to  fleep,  but  was  ex- 
ceedingly unquiet  a.d  reltlels  fo  foon  as  night  came, 
and  always  endeavouring  his  elcape,  and  though  he  did 
not  attempt  the  wire,  yet  with  his  (harp  teeth  he  very 
foon  maftercd  the  wood  of  any  common  bifd  cage. 
From  the  fnout  to  the  anus  he  was  about  10  Indies 
long,  his  tail  five  and  a  quarter,  near  an  inch  on  the 
tip  of  it  was  black.  From  the  point  of  his  fore 
iliouldcr  to  the  point  of  his  fore  toe,  was  two  inches 
and  feven-eighths.  He  was  two  inches  and  a  half  f  om 
his  occiput  to  the  point  of  his  nofe  ;  the  length  ot  his 
cars  three  inches  and  three-eighths.  Thefe  iverc  doubled 
or    had    a  plait    on  the    bottom  on    the  outiid^' ;    the 
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borders  of  his  ears  on  the  infide  were  thick  covered 
""  with  foft  white  hair,  but  the  middle  part  was  bare,  and 
of  a  pink  or  rofe  colour.  They  uere  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  and  the  cavities  \Yithin  were  very 
Idrge.  It  was  very  dUFicult  to  meafure  tliefe  ;  for  he 
was  very  impatient  at  having  his  ears  touched,  and 
always  kept  them  erect,  unlcfs  when  territied  by  a  cat. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  was  large  and  black,  furmunded 
by  a  deep  blue  iris.  He  had  ftrong,  thick  miillachoes; 
the  tip  of  his  nofe  very  (burp,  bhick,  and  polifljed.  His 
upper  jaw  reached  beyond  the  louer,  and  had  four 
grinders  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth.  It  had  fix  fore 
teeth  in  e,,ch  jaw  ;  thofe  in  the  under  jaw  are  fmaller 
than  the  upper  ;  the  canine  teeth  are  lon^,  large,  and 
exceedint'ly  poi.ited  ;  his  legs  are  fraall  and  his  feet 
very  broad  ;  he  has  four  toes  armed  with  crooked, 
black,  Iharp  clavvs  j  tliofe  on  his  fore  feet  more  crook- 
ed and  flvirp  than  Hehind.  All  his  bo:!y  is  nearly  of  a 
dirty  white,  bordei-in^  on  crean-.-colour  ;  the  hair  of 
his  belly  rather  whiter,  fofter,  and  longer  than  the 
veil  ;  and  on  it  a  number  of  paps,  but  he  was  lb  impa- 
tient it  xvas  impoflihle  to  count  them.  He  very  fcldom 
extended  or  (Uffened  his  tail,  the  hair  ot  which  was 
harder.  He  had  a  very  fly  and  wily  appearance.  But 
as  he  is  a  folitary  animal,  and  not  gregariou~,  as  he 
has  no  particular  r:;:.rk  of  feelings  about  him,  no  (hift 
or  particular  cunning  which  miuht  occafion  Salomon 
to  qualify  him  as  wife,  as  he  builds  his  nefl  upon  trees, 
and  not  on  the  rock,  he  cannot  be  the  Saphan  (or  coney) 
of  the  fcripture,  as  fome,  both  Jews  and  Arabians,  not 
fufRciently  attentive  to  the  qualities  attributed  to  that 
animal,  have  neverthelefs  erroneoufly  imagined." 

Genus  i6.  Felis. 

Six  front  teeth,  of  which  the  intermediate  are  equal ; 
three  grinders  on  each  fide ;  tongue  befet  with  rc- 
verfed  prickles  ;  claws  retraftile. 

In  this  as  in  the  laft  genus,  the  Individuals  would  re- 
quire a  particular  examination,  thoui;h  they  agree 
more  toi;ether  in  their  form  and  habits  than  thofe  of 
the  dog  tribe.  We  fhall  here,  as  in  the  laft  genus, 
firll  difcriminate  the  fpecies,  and  then  give  an  account 
of  fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  individuals. 

Dr  Shaw  dillinguilhes  2j  fpecies  by  the  following 
names  and  charafters. 

Species  I.  Fe/is  Leo,  Lion.  Colour  pale,  tawny,  or 
dun  •,  tail  long  and  Hocky  at  the  tip. —  2.  F.  Tigris, 
Tiger.  Tail  elongated  ;  body  maikcd  vviih  long  tranf- 
verfe  (Ircaks.— 3.'  F.  Pardus,  Panther.  Tail  elonga- 
ted; body  yellow,  marked  with  orbicular  fpots  above, 
and  lengthened  ones  below. — 4.  F.  Leopardur,  Leo- 
pard. Body  yellow,  marked  with  black  fpots,  nearly 
contiguous,  difpofed  in  circles. — 5.  F.  "juhata.  Hunting 
Leopard.  Colour  pale  fulvous,  with  round  black  fpots; 
tail  of  moderate  length  ;  neck  flightly  mined  — 6. 
— F.  Vncia,  Ounce.  Tail  long ;  body  whitilh,  with 
irregular  black  mark?^. — 7.  F.  Onca,  .lagnsr.  Tail  of 
moderate  length ;  body  yelloivi'h,  with  black  oceila- 
ted  roundi(h  cornered  fpots,  with  yellow  central  fpaces. 
— 8.  F.  Pardalis,  Ocelot.  Tail  longifli,  long  flripe- 
ftiaped  fpots  on  t"--  upper  pans,  and  rcund  ones  on 
the  lower] — 9.  Cinerea,  Cinereous  C.>t. —  lo.  F.  Puma, 
Poma.  Tail  lung;  '^ody  reddilhhrovn,  nliitirti  be- 
neath.— II.   F.    D'fcoLr,  Black   Ti^er.      Tail   long; 
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body  black  above,  whitilh  below. — 12.  F.  Ti^ri/u,  Mar-  Hlftory  of 
gay.  Tail  long;  body  fulvous,  ftriped  and  fpotted ^^^  Species. 
with  black,  whjlilli  beneath. — 13.  F.  Cr.pcnfn,  Cape  ' 
Cat.  Fulvous,  with  longilh  tail  annulated  with  black  ; 
body  marked  v.ith  black  Ifripes  above,  with  rounded 
and  lunated  black  fpots  on  the  other  parts,  and  a  lu- 
natcd  white  bar  oa  the  ears.— 14.  F.  Eengalctijls. — 
15.  F.  Manul,  Manul.  Tail  elongated,  and  annula- 
ted with  black  ;  head  marked  with  fpots,  and  two 
lateral  bands  of  black. — 16.  F.  Co.'u/,  Common  Cat. 
Yellowilh  gray,  with  dulky  bands,  three  on  the  back 
longitudinal;  thofe  on  the  fiJes  fpiral ;  tall  barred  with 
dufl^y  tings — 17.  F.  'jupancnjis,  J.inas  Cat. — 18.  F. 
Guigr.a,  G  .igna  Cat. — 19.  F.  Coro/ola,  Corololo. — 
20.  F.  Serva/,  Serval.  Tail  Ihortilh  ;  body  tawny 
brown,  whitilh  beneath,  marked  with  rou'dilh  dulky 
fpots ;  orbits  of  the  eves  white. —  l  2.  F.  Montana, 
Mountain  Lynx.— 22.  F.  Chaus,  Chaus.  Tail  mode- 
rately Ihort,  annulated  towarc',  the  tip,  with  the  t'p 
black;    body    brt;wnilU  yellow  ;    ears  brown,    bearded 

with  bl.ick  at  the  tips 23.  F.  Riifa,  Bay  Lyn.^.      Tail 

Ihort  ;  body  bay,  obfcurcly  fpotted  with  black  ;  tail 
white  beneath  and  at  the  tip  ;  ears  bearded  at  the  tip. 
2+.  F.  Caracal,  Caracal.  'J'ail  (hocliih  ;  body  reddilh- 
brown  ;  ears  black  e.tternally,  and  tipt  w;ih  long  black 
hairs. —  25.  F.  Lynx,  Common  Lyn\.  Tail  ihort ; 
body  rufous,  gray,  llightly  fpotted  with  black,  white 
beneath  ;  tail  black  at  the  tip ;  ears  terminated  by 
long  black  hairs.  ^5 

I.  F.  Lco,  The  Lion. — The  lion  has  ufuaily  been  Lion- 
confidered  as  the  mod  dignified  and  raajeftic  inhabitant '^'o'  ->^* 
of  the  forelf.  His  valt  fize  and  prodigious  llrength 
xveli  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  lord  over  moll  other 
bealis  ;  though  from  the  obfervations  of  modern  tra- 
vellers and  naturalifts,  we  are  obliged  to  conlider  hi.Ti 
in  a  light  lefs  formidable  and  leis  amiable  tJian  that  in 
which  he  is  difplayed  by  earlier  writers. 

This  animal  leldom  exceeds  eight  feet  in  length 
from  nofe  to  tail,  and  the  tail  itlelf  ufuaily  meafures 
about  four  feet  ;  his  head  is  very  large ;  his  ears 
rounded  ;  his  face  covered  with  ihort  or  clofe  hair, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  neck  and 
fhoulders  are  coated  with  long  and  (baggy  hair,  hang, 
ing  do-.vn  below  the  bread  and  fore  part  of  the  belly, 
like  a  mane  ;  the  hair  on  the  body  is  (Itort  and  fmooth; 
and  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  blackilh  tuft.  The  ufu- 
al  colour  of  the  lion  is  a  pale  tawny,  inclining  to  white 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

The  lionnefs  is  fmaller  than  the  lion,  of  a  whiter  co- 
lour beneath,  and  deflitute  of  mane. 

The  lion  is  principally  found  in  Africa,  ard  is  alfo 
met  with,  though  by  far  lefs  plentifully,  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  A.la  ;  hut  it  is  in  the  interior  of  Africa  that 
he  exerts  his  greatell  ravages,  and  reigns  fupcrior  among 
the  weaker  quadrupeds.  His  habitation  is  in  the  thi.k- 
ell  part":  of  the  forel!,  and  he  is  feldom  feen  by  day  ;  but, 
when  night  approaches,  he  quits  his  retreat,  and  prowls 
abo!:t  ''or  prey.  The  roaring  of  this  animal  when  in 
que.1  of  i^rcy,  is  generally  faid  to  refemble  the  found 
of  thunder ;  and  being  re  echoed  by  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  it  appals  the  whole  race  of  animals.  Fre- 
quently, however,  he  varies  his  voice  into  a  fort  of  a 
fcream  or  yell.  His  ftrength  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  af- 
firmed a  fingle  llroke  of  his  paw  is  fufficicnt  to  break 
the  back  of  8  horfe ;  and  he  has  been  fccn  to  carry  off 
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Hiftory  of  with  apparent  cafe  a  middle-fized  ox,  or  even  a  buffalo. 
iheSiiccics. -^Tg  ^^^  j^j^  ^^  Kolben,  that  he  ufuaJly  knocks  down 
^'~~~^  l,is  prey  with  his  paw,  and  feldom  bites  it  till  he  has 
given  the  mortal  blow.  His  teeth  are  fo  llrong,  that 
he  breaks  the  largeft  bones  with  eafe,  and  Iwallows  them 
\vith  the  flefli  ;  and  the  prickles  on  his  tongue  are  fo 
large  and  ftrong,  as  to  be  capable  of  lacerating  the 
fkin.  He  ufualJy  conceals  himfelf  in  a  thicket,  from 
which  he  darts  upon  his  prey  :  and,  it  is  faid,  that  if 
he  chances  to  mifs  his  aim,  he  will  not  follow  his  prey 
any  farther;  but,  as  though  afhamed,  he  turns  back  to 
the  place  from  whch  he  fprung  on  it,  flowly,  and 
ilep  by  Hep,  as  it  were,  meafuring  the  dillance  between 
the  two  points,  as  if  to  find  out  how  much  too  fliort, 
or  how  much  beyond  the  mark,  he  had  tak'en  his 
leap. 

Dr  Sparrman  fays,  that  from  all  the  raoll  credible 
accounts  he  could  colleft  concerning  lions,  as  well  as 
-from  what  he  himfelf  'far.-,  he  thinks  he  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  this  wild  beaft  is  frequ'-ntly  a  great  cow- 
ard, or,  at  leaft,  deficient  in  point  of  courage  compa- 
ratively to  his  ftrength  ;  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
he  fometimes  iliews  an  unufual  degree  of  intrepidity,  of 
which  he  mentions  the  following  inftance  as  it  was  re- 
lated to  him. 

A  lion  had  broken  into  a  walled  inclofure  for  cattle 
through  the  latticed  gate,  and  done  confiderable  da- 
mage. The  people  belonging  to  the  farm  were  af- 
fured  of  his  coming  again  by  the  fame  way  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  lliey  Ibetched  a  rope  direclly  acrofs 
the  entrance,  to  which  fevcral  loaded  guns  were  fallened 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  muft  neceffarily  difcharge 
themfelves  into  the  lion's  body,  ss  foon  as  ever  he 
fliould  pu(h  againft  the  cord,  as  it  was  expefled  he 
would,  with  his  breaft.'  But  the  lion,  who  came  be- 
fore it  was  dark,  having  probably  fome  fufpiclons  re- 
peflinw  tlie  cord,  ftruck  it  away  with  his  foot,  and  with- 
out betraying  the  leaft  fear,  in  coniequence  of  the  re- 
port made  by  the  loaded  pieces,  went  on  ileadily,  and 
carelefs  of  every  thing,  and  devoured  the  prey  he  had 
■left  untouched  before. 

The  lion  is  faid  to  prefer  the  flelli  of  a  Hottentot  to 
that  of  any  other  animal ;  and  in  order  to  procure  it, 
%vill  fometimes  depart  from  his  ufual  method  of  quitting 
his  prey  when  he  milTcs  his  aim.  It  is  furprifing  with 
what  obftinacy  he  will  follow  one  of  thefe  unfortunate 
favages.  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Barrow,  that  one  of 
the  Namaaqua  Hottentots,  endeavouring  to  drive  his 
mafter's  cattle  into  a  pool  of  water,  inclofed  between 
two  ridges  of  rocks,  efpied  a  huge  lion  couching  in  the 
inidrt  of  the  pool.  Terrified  at  the  unexpefled  fight 
of  fuch  a  beaft,  that  feemed  to  have  its  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  he  inftantly  took  to  his  heels.  In  doing  this  he 
had  prefcnce  of  mind  enough  to  run  through  the  herd, 
concluding,  that,  if  the  lion  (liould  purfuc,  he  would 
take  up  with  the  firft  beaft  that  prefcntcd  itfelf.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  raiflaken.  The  lion  broke 
through  the  herd,  making  direclly  after  the  Hottentot, 
wh';,  OTi  turning  round,  and  perceiving  that  the  monfter 
had  fingltJ  him  out,  breathlefs  and  half  dead  with  fear, 
fcrambled  up  one  of  the  tree-aloes,  in  the  trunk  of 
which  a  few  lieps  had  luckily  been  cut  out,  to  come  at 
Rmc  birds  nefts  that  the  branches  contained.  At  the 
fame  moment  the  lion  made  a  fpriiig  at  him,  but  mif- 
fing his  aim,  fell  upon  the  grour.d.     In  furly  lileucc  he 


walked  round  the  tree,  carting  at  times  a  dreadful  look  Ferre. 
towards  the  poor  Hottentot,  who  had  crept  behind  the  ^""v""*" 
nefts.  We  ftiould  here  remark,  that  thefe  nefts  belong 
to  a  fmall  bird  of  the  genus  Loxia,  that  lives  in  a  ftate 
of  fociety  with  the  reft  of  its  fpecies,  conftrufting  a 
whole  republic  of  nefts  in  one  clump,  and  under  one 
cover.  One  of  thefe  clumps  of  nefts  will  fometimes  ex- 
tend a  fpace  of  i  o  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  feveral  hundred  individuals.  It  was  under  the 
cover  of  one  of  thefe  edifices  that  the  Hottentot  fcreen- 
ed  himftlt'  from  the  fight  of  the  lion.  Having  remain- 
ed lilent  and  motionlefs  for  a  length  of  time,  he  ven- 
tured to  peep  over  the  fide  of  the  neft,  hoping  that  the 
lion  had  taken  his  departure ;  when  to  his  great  terror 
and  aftonilhmtnt,  his  eyes  m.et  thofe  of  the  animal, 
which,  as  the  poor  fellow  afterwards  exprelVed  himfelf, 
flaftied  fire  at  him.  .  In  ftiort,  the  lion  laid  himfelf  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  did  not  remove  from  the 
place  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  becoming 
parched  with  thirft,  he  went  to  a  fpring  at  fome  diftance 
in  order  to  drink.  The  Hottentot  now,  with  trepida- 
tion, ventured  to  defcend,  and  fcampered  oiF  horre, 
which  was  not  more  than  a  mile  diftant,  as  faft  as  !iis 
feet  could  carry  him,  where  he  arrived  in  fafety.  The 
perfeverance  of  the  lion  was  fuch,  that  it  afterwards 
appeared,  he  returned  to  the  tree,  and  finding  the  man 
had  defcended,  hunted  him  by  the  fcent  to  within  300 
paces  of  the  houfe  *.  *  Barro-w 

An  elderly  Hottentot  obferved  a  lion  {oWovi'ingTraveli  in. 
him  a:  a  great  diftance  for  two  hours  together.  He  ;|^-^j"[''' 
thence  naturally  concluded,  that  the  lion  only  v.-aited 
the  approach  of  darknels,  in  order  to  make  him  his 
prey;  and  in  the  meantime  expected  nothing  elfe  than 
to  ferve  for  this  fierce  animal's  fupper,  as  he  had  no  other 
weapon  of  defence  than  a  llaif.  But  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  lion,  and  the  manner 
of  its  feizing  upon  its  prey,  and  at  the  fame  time  had 
leifure  at  intervals  to  ponder  on  the  ways  and  means  in 
which  it  was  moil:  probable  that  his  exiftence  would  be 
put  an  end  to,  he  at  length  bethought  of  a  method  of 
faving  his  life.  For  this  end,  in  place  of  making  his  way 
home,  he  looked  out  for  a  iiiperans,  or  a  rocky  place 
level  at  top,  and  having  a  perpendicular  precipice  on 
one  fide  ef  it  ;  and  fitting  down  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  thefe  precipices,  he  found,  to  his  great  fatisfaflion, 
that  the  lion  alfo  made  a  halt,  and  kept  the  lame  di- 
ftance as  before.  As  foon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  Hotten- 
tot Aiding  a  little  forwards,  let  himfelf  down  below  the 
upper  edge  of  the  precipice  upon  a  projecting  part  of 
the  rock,  where  he  coi'ld  barely  keep  liimfelf  from  fall- 
ing. But  in  order  to  deceive  the  lion  ftill  more,  he  fet 
his  hat  and  cloak  on  the  ftick,  j^.aking  with  it  at  the 
fame  time  a  gentle  motion  juft  over  his  head,  and  a  lit- 
tle way  from  the  ed-rc  of  the  mountain.  This  crafty 
expedient  had  the  deiired  eftecl.  He  did  not  remain 
long  in  that  fituation,  before  the  lion  came  creeping  (oftly 
towards  him  like  a  cat,  and  miftaking  the  fkin  cloak 
for  the  Hottentot  himfelf,  took  h\k  leap  with  fuch  ex- 
aclnefs  and  precifion,  as  to  fall  headlong  down  the 
precipice,  direclly  dole  to  the  fnare  which  had  been 
placed  for  him;  when  the  Hottentot  is  faid,  in  great 
joy,  exultingly  to  have  called  out,  Chatji ;  an  inter- 
jeflion  which  is  of  very  extenfive  import  and  fignifi- 
cation  f .  t  Sfarr- 

Ncxt  to  H"tti:itots  flclli  he  is  faid  to  prefer  that  cf  mn.vV 
hoifes'-o.''"^*'- 
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Fer:e.  horfes  and  buffaloes,  but  on  tlie  flicep  he  felJom  deigns 
-~  1  to  fix  his  paw,  perhaps  from  his  wo  )liy  covering,  which 
he  is  too  indolent  to  be  ?.t  the  labour  of  uncsiing.  It 
is  commonly  faid,  that  a  lion  will  devour  as  much  at 
once  as  ^vill  ferve  him  for  two  or  three  days,  and  when 
fatiated  with  food,  he  returns  to  his  den,  where  he  re- 
mains in  a  Hate  of  inadivity  till  liunger  again  compels 
him  to  feek  for  food. 

Though  this  animal  has  generally  been  reprefented 
as  extremely  brave  as  well  as  ferocious,  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  happened,  that  he  has  been  frightened  or  dri- 
ven away  by  the  oppofition  of  a  m;ich  inferior  enemy. 
It  is  fafd,  that  a  traveller  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  a  fe-mle  buffalo  with  her  calf,  defended  by 
a  river  at  her  back,  keep  at  bay  for  a  lung  time  five 
Irons  which  had  partly  furrounded  her,  but  did  not, 
as  long  as  the  traveller  looked  on,  dare  to  attack 
her  ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  Mr  Brew,  comman- 
der of  the  Senegal  company  on  the  African  coalt, 
had  once  near  him  a  large  full-grown  tame  lion,  about 
four  years  old,  when  a  ilock  of  goats  paffed.  All 
the  goats  except  one,  ran  off  v\ith  terror  at  the  fight 
of  the  lion,  but  this  one  looking  ftedfaiUy  at  the  li- 
on, llamped  with  his  toot  on  the  ground  in  a  mens- 
cing  manner,  then  retreated  three  fteps,  and  inftantly 
returning,  ftruck  the  lion's  forehead  lb  violently  with 
his  horns,  that  the  animal  was  ilunned  by  tlie  blow, 
and  having  repeated  this  feveral  times  before  the  lion 
could  recover  himfelf,  the  monlirous  animal  was  thrown 
into  fuch  confufion,  that  he  went  behmd  his  mailer 
for  proteflion. 

The  lien  does  not  always  deflroy  the  objeft  that  he 
attacks,  but  feems  fometimes  to  fpring  on  an  animal 
through  wantonnefs.  Dr  Sparrman  was  told  of  feve- 
ral who  had  efcaped  from  the  paw  of  lion^  At  St 
Catharine  Cru's  church,  Leaderihall-ffrcet,  London, 
proviiion  is  made,  under  the  will  of  Sir  John  Gager, 
who  was  lord  mayor  in  the  year  1646,  f i  r  a  fermun 
to  be  annual'  ueached,  v\ith  a  charitable  donation,  on 
the  l6*h  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  his  happy 
deliverance  frcm  a  lion,  which  he  met  in  a  defert  as  - 
he  was  travellirg  in  the  Turkilh  dominions,  and  which 
fuffercd  him  to  pals  unmoklled. 

There  feems  no  doubt,  that  in  thofe  places  where 
mankind  have  made  the  greateft  advances  towards  ci- 
vilization, the  lion  has  loft  much  of  his  native  bo!d- 
nefs  and  ferocity.  Experience  feems  to  have  taught 
him,  that  in  cunning  and  refources  he  is  inferior  to 
man,  and  he  therefore  feldom  attacks  the  human  race, 
except  forced  to  it  by  th.e  imperi(.us  calls  of  hunger. 

The  lionnefs  is  faid  to  breed  only  once  a-year,  and 
to  produce  four  or  five  at  a  birth,  which  fhe  nurfes 
with  trreat  affiduity,  and  attends  in  their  firft  excur- 
fions  for  plunder.  Thefe  animals  readily  breed  in  cap- 
tivity. 

Buffon,  reafjning  from  the  fize  and  conftitu-.ion  of 
the  lion,  and  the  time  required  for  his  arrival  at  full 
grow;h,  concluded,  that  he  ought  to  live  about  25 
years  ;  but  if  we  may  depend  upcn  the  accounts  that 
have  been  given  of  lome  lions  kept  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  th'^  period  of  his  life  may  be  confiderahly 
extended.  One  of  thefe  called  Pompey,  is  faid  to  have 
lived  ;it  lealt  70  years,  and  another  63. 

3'he  lion  has  been  often  brought  from  his  native 
forefts  into  Europe;    and,  when  takep  young,  b  capa- 
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ble  of  being  made  very  gentle  and  trafiuble.     Many   Hirtory  of 
of   our   readers    will    have    fetn  the  keepers  of   wild^*"^  Si.ci.ict. 
beads  play  tricks  with  this  monftrcus  animal,    which         * 
he  appears  to  bear  without  (hewing  any  niaiks  of  an- 
ger.    He  feems  to  bear  all  with  the  greatc.'l  compofure, 
and  we  feldom  hear  of  his  revenging  thefe  unprovoked 
fallies   of  impertinent  curiofity.      It  is,   however,   net 
always    fafe  to  play  with,  and  flill  lefs   fo  to  mingle 
blows  with  careffes,    as   is  done    by  fome    injudicious 
keepers. 

Numerous  inftances  are  on  record  of  the  lion's  gen- 
tlenefs,  fagncity,  and  gratitude,  while  in  a  flate  of  do- 
meflication.  He  has  been  known  to  fpare  the  lives  of 
animals  that  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  him  ;  to 
live  peaceably  with  them  ;  to  afford  them  part  of  his 
food,  and  even  to  want  food  himfelf,  rather  than  de- 
prive them  of  that  life  which  his  generoCty  had  once 
fpared.  A  dog  w-as  put  into  the  cage  of  a  lion  in  the- 
menagery  at  the  tower,  fome  years  ago,  for  food  ;  the 
ftately  animal,  however,  fpared  his  life,  and  they  lived 
together  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  fame  den,  in  the 
mort  perfect  harmony,  and  appeared  to  have  a  great  af- 
fection for  each  other.  The  dog  had  fometimes  the 
impudence  to  growl  at  the  lion,  and  even  difpute  with 
him  the  food  which  was  thrown  to  them  5  fo  true  is  the 
old  proverb,  /hmi/iaril!/  breeds  contempt :  but  the  no- 
ble animal  was  never  known  to  chadifc  the  impertinent 
conduct  of  his  little  companion,  but  ufually  fuffercd  him 
to  eat  quietly  till  he  was  fatisfied,  before  he  began  his 
own  repaft. 

Mr  Hope  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  lion  in  the  po- 
feffion  of  the  duchefs  of  Hamilton  fome  years  ago, 
which  affords  a  flrlking  inftance  both  of  the  retentive 
memory  of  this  animal,  and  of  his  attachment  to  thofe 
who  have  been  kind  to  him.  "  One  day  (fays  Mr 
Hope)  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  duchefs  of 
Hamilton  :  after  dinner  the  company  attended  her 
giace  to  fee  a  hon,  that  ihe  had  in  the  court,  fed.  While 
we  were  admiring  his  fiercenefs,  and  teazing  him  with 
flicks  to  make  him  abandon  his  prey  and  tly  at  us,  the 
porter  came  and  informed  the  duchefs,  that  a  lerjeant 
with  fome  recruits  at  the  gate,  begged  peimiffinn  to  fee 
the  lion.  Her  grace,  with  great  condelcenfion  and 
good  nature,  afked  permilTion  of  the  company  for  the 
travellers  to  come  in,  as  they  ^vould  then  have  the  fa- 
tisf'ftion  of  feeing  the  animal  fed.  They  were  accor- 
dingly admitted  at  the  moment  the  lion  was  growling 
over  his  prey.  The  ferjeant,  advancing  to  the  cage,  , 
called  out,  "  Nero,  Nero,  poor  Nero,  don't  you  know 
me  f"  The  animal  inftantly  turned  his  head  to  look  at 
him,  then  rofe  up,  left  his  prey,  and  came  wagging 
his  tail,  to  the  fide  of  the  cage.  The  man  then  put 
his  hands  upon  him,  and  patted  him  :  telling  us,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  was  three  years  fince  they  had  fecii 
each  other,  but  that  the  care  of  the  lion  on  his  paffage 
from  Gibraltar,  h<id  been  committed  to  him,  and  he 
was  happy  to  fee  the  poor  btaft  (how  fo  much  gratitude 
for  his  attention.  The  lion  indeed  feemed  perfeflly 
pleafed  ;  he  went  to  and  fro,  rubbing  himfelf  againft 
the  place  where  his  benefactor  flood,  and  licked  the 
ferjeant's  hand  as  he  held  it  out  to  him.  The  man 
wanted  to  go  into  the  cage  to  him,  but  was  prevei^ted 
by  the  comp  ny,  who  were  not  altogether  convinced  of  ^  _, 
thefafetyoftheaaV  *W"^ 

The  lion  is  fre<iuently  hunted  at  the  Cape  of  Good  and  Vcrfc 
Hope, 
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Hjpe,  for  tlie  fake  of  lul  Ikm  and  ficni,  ivViich  latter  is 
•  eftccmed  by  force  an  excellent  tood,  and  is  often  eaten 
by  the  negroes.  The  colonifts  of  the  Cape  hunt  him 
with  dogs,  and  it  is  faid  th.it  I  2  or  1 6  aie  fufticient  to 
overcome  cse  lion.  The  lion  runs  for  fome  time  after 
being  roiifeJ,  then  flops  and  fliakesliis  mane,  as  if  in 
defijV.ce  of  the  dogs,  who,  as  foon  as  they  have  an  op- 
poitunity,  riifii  all  at  once  upon  him,  and  foon  over- 
povvcr  hi.n.  Three  or  four  of  the  dogs,  however,  are 
conmonly  killed  in  the  conflict,  being  Itruck  dead  by 
the  firll  (irokes  of  his  p?.w. 

2.  F,  T-o'if,  the  Tiger.— This  moft  beautiful,  but 
mod  delbudive  of  quadrupeds,  is  nearly  equal  in  fize 
to  the  lion,  and  has  even  been  feen  larger,  viz.  15  feet 
long  from  the  nole  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  body  is  a  deep  tawny,  or  orange 
yellow  •,  the  face,  throat,  and  lower  part  of  the  belly 
being  nearly  white,  and  the  whole  is  travcrfed  by  nu- 
merous long  black  llripes,  forming  a  bold  and  ftriking 
contrail  with  the  ground  colour.  'I  hefe  fttipes  are  pro- 
portionally fmaller  on  the  face  and  breaft,  than  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  tail  is  (horter  than  the 
body,  and  is  furrounded  with  black  rings.  Dr  Shaw 
obllrves,  that  when  leen  in  perfecVicn,  and  before  its 
health  has  been  impaired  by  confinement,  it  is  fcarcely 
polTible  to  conceive  a  more  elegantly  variegated  animal 
than  the  tiger  :  the  bright  and  intenfe  orange  yellow 
which  conllitutes  the  ground  colour  •,  the  deep  and  well- 
defined  llripes  of  black,  in  fome  parts  double,  in  others 
fir^e  ;  the  piire  white  of  tl.i;  cheeks  and  lower  parts 
of  the  fides,  over  which  a  part  of  the  black  ftriping  is 
continued,  form,  altogether,  an  appearance  far  fupericr 
in  beauty  to  the  ikin  of  the  zebra,  or  that  of  any  other 
rcgiihirly-marked  quadruped,  not  excepting  even  the 
panther  itfelf.  , 

This  animal  is  confined  to  the  warnser  parts  of  Afia, 
and  is  principally  found  in  the  penir.fula  of  India,  and 
the  Indian  i  (lands.  The  fpecies  extends,  however,  as 
far  as  China  and  Chinefe  Tartary,  to  the  lake  Ural  and 
the  Altaic  mountains. 

The  tiger-is  of  a  difpofition  fo  fierce  and  fanguinary, 
as  to  furpafs  in  rapacity  every  other  wild  beaft  ;  indeed 
-there  is  no  animal  that  he  will  not  (Venture  to  .attack. 
Dreadful  combats  fometimcs  take  place  between  him 
and  the  lion,  and  they  are  carried  on  with  fuch  fury 
and  obftinacy,  that  both  parties  are  often  found  dead 
together.  He  commits  horrid  ravages  among  the  flocks 
and  herds,  and  neither  the  fight  nor  oppoution  of  man 
have  power  to  make  him  defift.  It  is  faid  that  when 
undifturbed,  lie  plunges  his  head  into  the  body  of  the 
animal  he  has  (laughtercd,  and  greedily  fucks  its  blood. 
His  llrength  is  allonilliing.  We  are  told  that  a  pea- 
fant  in  the  Eall  Indies,  ha'd  a  buffalo  fallen  into  a  quag- 
mire, and  while  he  went  to  call  for  affiftance,  an  im- 
menfe  tiger  came,  that  immediately  drew  out  the  ani- 
mal, on  nhich  the  unit,;d  efforts  of  feveral  men  had  no 
cffeft.  When  the  people  returned,  the  firfl  object  ihey 
beheld  was  the  tiger,  with  the  buffalo  thrown  over  his 
ftioulder,  as  a  goofe  is  by  a  fox  :  he  was  carrying  him 
away  with  his  feet  npvard,  towards  his  den.  As  foon, 
however,  as  he  faw  the  men,  he  let  fall  his  prey,  and 
inftantly  tied  to  the  woodi ;  but  he  had  previoufly  kill- 
ed thi;  buffalo,  and  fucked  its  blood.  If  we  confider 
that  a  buffalo  is  often  twice  the  fize  of  our  ordinary 
cattle,  we  may  form  fome  idoa  of  the  immenfe  flrength 
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of  an  animal  that  could  thus  run  ■>9F  with  a   carcafe  as      Feia. 
large  again  as  himfelf.  _  *~~~v~- 

The  tiger's  method  of  feizing  his  prey  is  (imilar  to 
that  of  the  lion,  rufliing  on  it  at  once  from  his  conceal- 
ment, with  a  horrid  roar.  His  voice  when  fpringing  on 
his  viilim,  is  laid  to  be  hideous  beyond  conception. 
Like  the  lion,  if  he"  miffes  his  aim,  he  makes  off  with- 
out repeating  the  attack  for  that  time. 

The  tiger  fecms  to  prefer  the  tletli  of  man  to  that  of 
any  other  prey,  as  he  takes  all  opportunities  of  feizing 
a  man  where  he  thinks  there  is  any  chance  of  luccefs. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  to  have 
read  an  account  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Mr  Monro, 
who  was  killed  by  a  tiger  in  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the 
year  1792.  "  We  wmt  (fays  the  narrator)  on  (hore 
on  Sangar  ifland,  to  Ihoct  deer,  of  which  we  faw  innu- 
merable tracks,  as  weil  as  of  tigers  ;  notvvithftanding 
which,  we  continued  our  divetuon  till  near  three 
o'clock,  when,  fitting  do-.vn  by  the  fide  of  a  jungle  to 
refrelh  curfelves,  a  roar  like  thunder  was  beard,  and  an 
immenfe  tiger  fcized  on  our  unfortunate  friend,  and 
ruffled  again  into  the  jungle,  dragging  him  through 
the  thickell  buflies  and  trees,  every  thing  giving  way 
to  his  monftrous  flrength  ;  a  tigreis  accompanied  his 
progrefs.  The  united  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and 
fear,  ruflied  at  once  upon  us.  I  fired  on  the  tiger  ;  he 
feemed  agitated  ;  my  companion  fired  alfo  ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  after  this,  our  unfortunate  friend  came 
up  to  us  bathed  in  blood.  Every  medical  aflillance  was 
vain,  and  he  expired  in  24  hours,  having  received  fuch 
deep  wounds  from  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  animal, 
as  rendered  his  recovery  hopelefs.  A  large  fire,  con- 
fifling  of  10  or  12  whole  trees,  was  blazing  by  us  at 
the  time  this  accident  took  place,  and  ten  or  more  of 
the  natives  were  with  us.  The  human  mind  can 
fcarcely  form  an  idea  of  this  fcene  of  horror.  We  had 
hardly  puffied  our  boat  from  that  accurfed  fliore,  when 
the  tigrefs  made  her  appearance,  almoll  raging  mad, 
and  remained  on  the  fand  all  the  while  we  continued  in 
fight. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  as  Mr  Pennant 
was  informed,  fome  gentlemen  and  ladies  being  on  a 
party  of  pleafure,  under  a  fliade  of  trees,  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  in  Bengal,  obferved  a  tiger  preparing  for  its 
fatal  fpring.  One  of  the  ladies,  with  amazing  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  an  umbrella,  and  furled  it 
full  in  the  animal's  face,  which  inllar.tly  retired,  and 
gave  the  company  oppoitunity  of  removing  from  fo  ter- 
rible a  neighbour. 

The  tigrefs,  like  the  lionnefs,  produces  four  or  five 
young  at  a  litter,  and  though  at  all  times  furious,  her 
rage  rifes  to  the  greateft  extremity  in  defence  of  her 
young.  If  robbed  of  them,  Ihe  purfues  her  plunderers 
with  the  greateft  fury  and  obllinacy,  and  they  are  often 
obliged  to  drop  fume  of  the  young  tigers,  to  prevent 
her  from  attacking  them. 

We  are  told  by  keepers  of  wM  heqfls,  that  the  tiger 
when  full  grown,  is  incapable  of  being  tamed  ;  but  it 
appears  that  when  young,  they  are  gentle,  and  as  play- 
ful as  a  kitten. 

The  fltin  of  this  animal  is  much   efteemed   through- 
out   the    eaft,    efpecially   in    China,    where   the   feats 
of  juflice,    on  which    the  mandarins  fit,    are  covered       $© 
with  it.  Panther 

3.  and  4.   F.  Fardus  and  F.  Leopardus,  the  Panther  and  Lei 
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and  the  Leopard. — Thefe   fpecies  liave  frequently  been 
confounded,  and  we  mention  them  togtther  for  the  fake 
rkhig  their  diflinguirtiing   charaders.     'J'hey  are 
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ufually  diftinguilhed  by  the  form  of  tl.<"  fpofi ;  thole  on 
the  panther  having  commonly  a  central  Ipot  in  each 
circle,  while  in  thole  of  the  leopard  this  is  ufually 
wafiting.  This  diftindlion,  however,  by  no  means 
holds  univerfally,  and  the  animals  are  better  dillinguilh- 
ed  by  their  general  (hade  of  colour,  and  by  their  (ize. 
The  piinther  is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  larger  than  the 
leopard.  Af'er  all,  the  dilliii6>lon  is  by  no  means  fo 
flrongly  marked  that  we  can  always  difcriminate  be- 
tween them,  and  perhaps  they  ihould  rather  be  conli- 
dered  as  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  manners  and 
difpolition  they  nearly  relemble  the  tiger,  yet  the  leo- 
pard is  generally  confidered  as  Icfs  fierce  than  the  pan- 
ther. Both  are  found  in  Africa,  efpecially  about  the 
river  Senegal.  It  was  fuppofcd  that  they  were  to  be 
feet  with  in  America,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  ir;if- 
take. 

16.  F.  Calus,  Common  Cat. — This  animal  is  found 
wild  111  ieveral  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  fo 
formidable,  that  it  may  be  called  the  Eiirofiean  li^er. 
It  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  houfe  cat  ;  the 
head  larger,  and  the  face  flatter.  The  teeth  and  claivs 
tremendous  ;  its  mufcles  very  flrong,  as  being  formed 
for  rapine  ;  the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  but  very 
thick  and  flat,  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  black  and 
white,  the  end  always  black  ;  the  hips  and  hind  part 
of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg,  are  always  black  ;  the 
fijr  is  very  foft  and  fine.  The  general  colour  of  thefe  a- 
nimals  is  of  a  yellowilh  white,  mixed  with  a  deep  gray. 
Thefe  colours,  though  they  appear  at  firll  light  con- 
fufedly  blended  together,  yet  on  a  clofeinfpeftion  will 
be  found  to  be  difpofed  like  the  ftreaks  on  the  Ikin  of 
the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  back  downwards,  rifing 
from  a  black  lift  that  runs  from  the  head  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  to  the  tail. 

It  is  the  fierceft  and  mod  deftru£llve  bead  we  have, 
making  dreadful  havcck  among  our  poultry,  lambs,  and 
kids.  It  inhabits  the  moft  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  thele  iflands,  living  moftly  in  trees,  and  feed- 
ing only  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  faft  as  our  common 
cats ;  and  often  the  females  of  the  latter  will  quit 
their  domeiiic  mates,  and  return  home  pregnant  by  the 
former. 

Mr  Bingley  informs  us,  that  at  Barnborough,  a  vil- 
lage between  Doncafter  and  Barnfby,  in  Yorkfhire, 
there  is  a  tradition  extant  of  a  ferious  conteft  that  once 
took  place  between  a  man  and  a  wild  cat.  'Jhe  inha- 
bitants fay  that  the  fight  commenced  in  an  adjacent 
wood,  and  that  it  was  continued  from  thence  into  the 
porch  of  the  church.  We  do  not  recolleft  in  what 
manner  it  is  reported  to  have  begun  ;  they,  however, 
tell  us,  that  it  ended  fatally  to  both  combatants,  for 
each  died  of  the  wounds  he  received.  A  rude  paint- 
ing in  tlie  church  commemorates  the  event  ;  and  as  in 
many  fimil.ir  traditions,  the  accidentally  natural  red 
tinge  of  ibme  of  the  tlones  has  been  conllrued  into 
bloody  (lains,  which  all  the  properties  of  foap  and  wa- 
iter have  not  been  able  to  efface  *. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by  (hooting  :  in 
the  latter  cafe  it  is  very  dangerous,  only  to  wound 
them  ;  for  they  attack  the  perfon  who  injured  them, 
and  have  ftrength  enough  to  be   no   dcfpicable   enemy. 
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Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckoned  among  the  bfafts  of  H'' 
chafe,  as  appears  by  a  charter  oi  Richard  i  I.  to  the  ab-'^ 
bot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the  hare, 
fe.\,  and  wi'd  cat  ;   and  in  much  earlier  times  it  was  al- 
fo  the  objefl  of  the  f[>ortfman's  diverlion. 

Tl)e  domellfc  cat  is  (b  well  known  as  to  render  a  de- 
fcription  of  it  unneceffary.  It  is  an  ufeful  but  gent  *  !- 
ly  a  deceitful  domeiiic  ;  asSive,  neat,  fedate,  intent  on 
its  prey.  When  pleafed,  purs  and  moves  its  tail.  When 
angry,  (pits,  UiSes,  and  (hikes  with  its  foot.  \\' lieji 
walking,  it  draws  in  its  claws  ;  it  drinks  little  ;  is  fond 
of  fi(h  ;  its  urine  is  corrofive  ;  it  buries  its  dung ;  it 
walhes  its  face  with  its  fore  foot  (Linnstus  fays  at  the 
approach  of  a  l^orm)  ;  the  female  is  remarkably  fala- 
cious  ;  a  piteous,  fqualling,  jarring  lover.  Its  eyes 
fliine  in  the  night  ;  its  hair  when  rubbed  in  the  dark 
emits  eleiflric  fparks  ;  it  is  even  proverbially  tenacious  of 
life  ;  always  lights  on  its  feet  •,  is  fond  of  ptrlumes,  as 
mariwi,  cat-mint,  valerian,  gic. 

The  cat  ufually  lives  from  6  to  10  years.  A  friend 
of  ours  had  a  cat  that  lived  I  8  years. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice,  and  fometimes 
thrice,  a  year.  The  period  of  her  geSation  is  fifty- 
five  or  fifty-fix  days,  and  (he  generally  produces  5  or  6 
at  one  litter.  She  conceals  her  kittens  from  the  male, 
left  he  Ihould  devour  them,  as  he  is  fometimes  inclined; 
and,  if  apprehenfive  of  be'ng  diifurbed,  will  take  them 
up  in  her  mouth,  and  remove  them  one  by  one  to  a 
more  fecure  retreat.  Even  the  female  herfelf,  contra- 
ry to  the  ellablilhed  law  of  nature,  which  binds  thi  pa- 
rent to  its  offspring  by  an  almoll  indilToluble  lie,  is  fome- 
times known  to  eat  her  own  young  the  moment  (lie  has 
produced  them. 

Inflances  of  fuch  condufl  in  the  female  cat  are,  how- 
ever, very  rare,  and  few  mothers  exhibit  more  ten^er- 
nefs  or  greater  attachment  to  their  young.  The  alli- 
duity  with  which  (he  attends  them,  and  the  plcafure 
(lie  (eems  to  take  in  witnelTing  their  playful  tricks,  are 
e.vtremely  amufing.  She  has  alfo  been  known,  not 
only  to  fuckle  kittens  belonging  to  other  cats,  but  even 
the  young  of  fuch  animnls  ns  are  generally  objefts  of 
prey  to  her  kind.  A  very  extraordinary  example  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Mr  White,  in  his  Natural  Hiilory  of 
Selborne,  in  a  cat  belonging  to  a  friend  of  his. 

"  IVly  friend  (fays  Mr  White)  had  a  little  helplefs 
leveret  brought  to  him,  which  the  fervants  fed  with 
milk  from  a  fpoon,  and  about  the  fame  time  his  cat 
kittened,  and  the  young  were  difpatched  and  buried. 
The  hare  was  foon  loft,  and  was  fuppofcd,  as  with  moft; 
foundlings,  to  have  been  killed  by  Ibme  dog  or  cat. 
However,  in  about  a  fortnight,  as  the  mafter  was  fit- 
ting in  his  garden,  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  he  ob- 
ferved  his  cat,  with  tail  ereft,  trotting  towards  him, 
and  calling  with  little  (hirt  inward  noti:s  of  complacen- 
cy, fuch  as  they  ufe  towards  their  kittens,  and  forae- 
thing  gamboling  after,  which  proved  to  be  the  leveret, 
that  the  cat  had  fupported  with  her  milk,  and  continued 
to  fupport  with  great  afTeCtion. — Thus  v\as  a  grini- 
vorous  animal  nurtured  by  a  carnivorous  and  predacious 
one  !  ^ 

"  This  ftrange  aiFeiflion  was  probably  occafioned  by 
that  defiderium,  thole  tender  maternal  feelings  which 
the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in  her  bread  ;  and 
by  the  complacency  and  cafe  (he  deiivtj  to  he  rfelt  from 
the  procuring  of  her  teats  to   be  drawn  j  wliich   were 
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Hiftorj-  of  too  much  dillendcd  with  milk  ;  from  habit,  rtie  became 
Species.  35  jjiuch  delighted  with  this  foundling  as  if  it  had  been 
"*  hei  real  offsprinjj. 

"  A  boy  (fays  the  fame  gentleman)  had  taken  three 
ycunt;  fquiirels  In  their  ncft.  Thefe  fmall  creatures  he 
put  under  a  cat  «ho  had  lately  loft  her  kittens,  and 
£  V  that  (lie  nurfes  and  fuckles  them  with  the  fame 
alluluity  and  affection  as  if  they  were  her  own  ofF- 
fprin^.  .     . 

"  So  many  people  went  to  fee  the  little  Iquirrels 
fuckled  by  a  cat,  that  the  fofter-mother  became  jealous 
of  her  charge,  and  in  pain  for  their  faiety,  and  there- 
fore hid  them  over  the  ceiling,  where  one  died.  This 
ciicurailance  ihewed  her  affcftion  for  thefe  found- 
lings, and  that  (he  fuppofed  the  fquirrels  to  be  her  own 
young." 

The  cat  is  ufually  ftigmatized  as  an  ungrateful  ani- 
mal, incapable  of  attachment  to  her  roafter.  There 
are,  however,  not  wanting  inftaiices  that  ihew  this  cha- 
racter to  be  immcrited.  Mr  Pennant,  in  his  hiilory  of 
London,  tells  us  that  Henry  WriothHey  earl  of  South- 
hampton, the  friend  and  companion  of  the  earl  of  ElTex 
in  his  fatal  infurreclion,  having  been  fome  time  con- 
fined in  the  tower,  was  one  day  furprifed  by  a  vifit  from 
his  favourite  cat,  which,  fays  tradition,  reached  its 
mafter  by  defcending  the  chimney  of  his  apartment. 

The  foilo(ving  anecdote  affords  a  ftriking  example, 
both  of  the  fagacity  of  this  animal,  and  of  its  grateful 
remembrance  of  thofe  with  whom  it  had  been  ac- 
culirued  to  live.  A  phyfician  of  Lyons  was,  in  July 
1800,  requefied  to  in:iuire  into  a  murder  that  had  been 
committed  on  a  woman  of  that  city.  In  confequence 
of  this  requell  he  went  to  the  habitation  of  the  deceaf- 
ed,  where  he  found  her  extended  lifelefs  on  the  floor 
and  weltering  in  her  blood.  A  large  white  cat  was 
mounted  on  the  cornice  of  a  cupboard,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  apartment,  where  he  feemed  to  have  taken  re- 
fuge. He  fat  motionlefs,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
corpfe,  and  his  attitude  and  looks  expreffrng  horror  and 
affright.  Tile  following  morning  he  was  found  in  the 
fame  ftation  and  attitude  ;  and  when  the  room  was  fill- 
ed vith  officers  of  juilice,  neither  the  clattering  of  the 
foldiers  arms,  nor  the  loud  converfation  of  the  compa- 
ny, could  in  the  leaft  degree  divert  his  attention.  As 
foon,  however,  as  the  fufpefted  perfons  were  brought 
in,  his  eyes  glared  with  increafed  fury,  his  hair  brilUed, 
he  darted  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  where  he 
gazed  for  a  moment  at  them,  and  then  retreated  pre- 
cipitately utider  the  bed.  The  countenances  of  the 
ailaffms  were  difconcerted,  and  they  were  now,  for  the 
firft  time  during  tbe  whole  courfe  of  the  horrid  bufmefs, 
abandoned  by  their  atrocious  audacity. 

Our  anceliors  feem  to  have  liad  a  high  fenfe  of  the 
utility  of  this  animal.  That  excellent  prince  Howel 
the  good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  include  that 
of  the  cat,  and  to  defcribe  the  qualities  it  ought  to 
have.  The  price  of  a  kitten  before  it  could  fee,  was 
to  be  a  penny  ;  till  it  caught  a  moufe,  2d  ;  when  it 
commenced  moufer,  4d.  It  was  required  befides,  that 
it  (liould  be  perfect  in  its  fenfes  of  hearing  and  feehig, 
be  a  good  moufer,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good 
nurfe  ;  but  if  it  failed  in  any  of  thefe  qualities,  the 
feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its 
value.  If  any  one  llole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded 
the  prince's  granary,   he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its 
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fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat 
the  cat  fufpended  by  its  tail 
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,  when  poured  on 
ould  form  a  heap  high  ~ 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence  of  the  limplicity  of  ancient  manners ;  and  it  al- 
moft  proves  to  a  rieraonftration  that  cats  are  not  abori- 
gines of  thefe  idands,  or  known  to  the  earliell  inhabi- 
tants. The  large  price  fet  on  them,  and  the  great 
care  taken  of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal 
that  multiplies  fo  faft,  are  almoft  certain  proofs  of  their 
being  little  known  at  that  period. 

A  beautiful  variety  of  the  cat,  the  Cat  of  Angora,  is 
defcribed  in  an  interelling  manner  by  M.  Sonnini  in  his 
Travels  in  Egypt,  vol.  i. 

Genus  17.  Viverra.     Weaikls, 

Six  (harpidi  cutting  teeth  ;  canine  teeth  longer  than 
the  former.  Tongue  fmooth  in  fome  fpecies,  ir> 
others  furnilhed  with  reverfed  prickles.  Body  of  a 
lengthened  form. 

The  lad  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  generic  cha- 
rafler  is  one  of  the  principal  characleriftics  of  this  tribe, 
moft  of  the  fpecies  being  remarkable  for  the  length  and 
flendernefs  of  their  form.  The  vifage  is  ufually  (harp, 
the  feet  (liort,  and  the  tail  in  moft  fpecies  long.  Many 
of  the  fpecies  are  notorious  for  a  moft  abominabf.; 
odour,  with  which  they  are  capable  of  annoying  their 
enemies  when  attacked  or  ditlurbed.  If  the  accounts 
given  of  this  odious  vapour  are  not  aggravated  by  ths 
abhorrent  recollection  of  thofe  who  have  experienced 
its  effecls,  every  other  ill  Imel!  which  nature  can  pro- 
duce, is  furpaffed  by  the  overpowering  fietor  of  thefe 
extraordiHary  quadrupeds.  In  confequence  of  this  dread- 
ful emanation,  the  dogs  are  faid  to  relinquilh  the  pur- 
fuit,  and  the  m.en  to  fly  with  precipitation  from  the 
tainted  fpot ;  but  if  unfortunately  the  lead  particle  of 
the  fluid  which  the  animal  commonly  difcharges  at  this 
junfture,  fliould  happen  to  light  on  the  clothes  of  the 
hunter,  he  becomes  a  general  nuifance  wherever  he  ap- 
pears, and  is  obliged  to  divert  himfelf  of  his  drefs,  and 
praflife  all  the  arts  of  ablution,  in  order  to  be  rellored 
to  the  fociety  of  mankind.  They  are  generally  harm- 
lefs  animals,  live  on  rabbits,  birds,  and  vermin,  and 
many  of  them  are  extremely  ufeful  in  deflroying  rats 
and  mice,  and  catching  rabbits.  The  fkins  of  many 
of  the  fpecies  form  a  valuable  article  of  the  fur  trade. 

There  are  about  43  fpecies  that  have  been  dillin- 
guirtied  by  fpecific  charaflers. 

I.  V.  Ichneumon,  Ichneumon.  Gray,  with  dif- 
tant  thumbs,  and  tail  tapering  gradually  from  a  thick 
bafe,  and  tu'"ted  at  the  end. —  2.  V.  Cafra,  Caffrarian 
W.  Yellowi(h  brown,  with  tail  gradually  tapering 
from  a  thick  bafe,  and  black  at  the  tip. — 3.  V.  Zcnit, 
Zenik.  Gray,  four-toed,  with  10  tranfverfe  black 
bands,  and  deep  chefnut-coloured  tail,  black  at  the 
tip. — 4.  V.  Siiritatta,  Surikatc.  Gray  brown,  with 
long  moveable  fnout,  four-toed  feet,  and  rufty  black- 
tipped  tail. — 5.  V.  Nafua,  Coatimondi.  Reddilh, 
tail  marked  with  white  rings,  and  a  lengthened  move- 
able fnout. — 6.  V.  Vulpecu/a,  Cocffe.  Dark  chef- 
nut,  with  lengthened  fnout. — 7.  V.  Sln'a.'a,  Striated  W. 
Blackilh,  with  five  parallel  white  firipes  on  the  back. 
-—8.  V.  Conepati,  Conepati.  Blackifli,  with  two  white 
lines  on  the  back  extending  to  the  tail. — 9.  V.  Mef>I.i- 
tica,   Mephitic  W.   or  Chinchc.       Bro^fn,  with   white 
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Fera^.  back,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  black  rtripe.— lo. 
*~"^  V.  C/iinge,  Chinge.  Black,  with  a  cliangeable  call 
of  blue,  and  a  row  of  white  fjiuts  from  head  to  tail. 
—  n.  V.  Zorilia,  Zorilla.  Variegated  black  and 
white. — 12.  V.  Mapurito,  Mapurito.  Black,  with 
white  band  from  the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  no  external  ears. — 13.  V.  Virata,  Grilon. 
Blackilli,  with  a  broad  white  band  from  tlie  forehead 
to  each  Ihculcier. — 14.  V.  ^la/ge,  (^uafge.  Chef- 
nut,  vcllowilh  beneath,  with  lengthened  moveable  fiiout, 
and  ring-marked  tail. — 15.  V.Zcylanica,  Ceylone fc  W. 
A(h,  mixed  with  gray,  whitilli  beneath. — 16.  V.  Co- 
periju.  Cape  W.  Black,  with  gray  back,  edged  with 
white. — 17.  V.  Meilivora,  Honey  W.  Back  alh,  with 
a  black  lateral  band}  belly  black  ;  claws  long. — 18. 
V.  Ci'jetfa,  Civet,  Afti-coloured,  fpotted  with  black, 
with  chefniit-coiourcd  mane,  and  dufky  f;'otted  tail. 
— 19.  V.  Zikeika,  Zibet.  A(h  gray,  waved  with 
black  and  ring-marked  tail. — 20.  V.  Rernwphndila, 
Three-flripcd  V/.  Dark  gray,  with  long  biack-tipped 
tail,  and  three  black  ftripes  on  the  back. —  21.  V.  Ge- 
neva, Genet.  Fulvous  gray  ;  body  l[,o;ted  with 
black,  and  ring-marked  tail. — 22.  V.  FoJ,'a,  Foffane. 
Alh-coloered,  fpotted  with  black,  and  ringina  ked  tail. 
—23.  V.  Cr-jdimlula,  Prehenfile  W.  Yello-v.  (haded 
with  dufey,  and  prehenfile  tail. —  24.  V.  Fa/ciam,  Faf- 
ciated  W.  Gray,  with  fix  longitudinal  black,  band^. — 
25.  V.  Malacceiijh,  Malacca  \V.  Gray,  with  longi- 
tudinal black  rtripes  on  the  neck  and  rump,  and  round 
black  fpots  on  the  fides.  26.  V.  Tigrina,  Tigerine  W. 
YellowiQi  ^ay,  ivith  brown  variegations,  ring  marked 
black-tipped  tail,  and  a  black  ftripe  along  the  back. 
— 27.  *  V.  Foina,  Martin.  Clackiih,  fulvous,  with 
white  throat. — 28.  *  V.  Maries,  Pine  Martin.  Black- 
i(h,  fulvous,  with  yello^v  throat. — 29.  V.  Ztbe/lina, 
Sable.  Blackilli,  fulvou»,  with  gray  throat. —  50. 
V.  Pifcator,  Fifher  W.  Back,  belly,  feet  and  tail 
black  ;  fides  brown,  and  face  fubcinereous,  with  black 
nofe. — 31.  *  V.  Putorius,  Pole-cat.  Blackifli,  taw- 
r.y,  with  whitilh  muzzle  and  ears. — 32.  V,  Furo,  Fer- 
ret. Yellow,  with  red  eyes. — 33.  *  V.  Vulgaris, 
Common  W.  Pale-reddilh  brown,  white  beneath. — 
34.  *  V.  Erminia,  Stoat.  Tip  of  the  tail  black. 
— 3  if.  V.  Golera,  Galera.  Entirely  brown. — ^d. 
V.  Barbara,  Guiana  W.  '  Black,  with  a  white  trilo- 
bate fpot  below  the  throat. — 37.  V.^iaJrico/or,  Wiiite- 
cheeked  W.  Yellow,  cinereous,  with  black  head, 
legs,  and  tail,  bright  yellow  throat,  and  white  checks 
and  chin. — 38.  V.  Canadevfis,  Pezan.  Blackilh 
fulvous,  with  white  perioral  fpot. — 39.  V.  Sarmatia, 
Sarmatian  W.  Variegated  above  with  brown  and  yel- 
low.— 40.  V.  Sibirica,  Siberian  W.  Fulvous,  with  ex- 
tremely hairy  feet. — 41.  V.  Toiian,  Touan.  Fer- 
ruginous, white  beneath,  with  the  tail  naked  towards 
the  tip. — 42.  ^uiqtii,  Ouiqui.  Brown,  with  wedge- 
fliaped  fnout. — 43.  V.  Cuja,  Cuja.  Black,  with 
lurned-up  fnout. — The  following  are  enumerated  by  Dr 
Shaw,  without  characier,  viz.  44.  Gray-headed  W. 
— 45.  South  Arr.erican  W. — 46.  Woody  W. — 47. 
5  Mulky  W.  and  48.  Slender-toed  W. 
Uhntum'n.  '•  ^-  Ichneumon,  t'i:e  Ichneumon. — Of  this  fpecies 
Hj. 33.  there  are  two  dillinft  varieties  found  in  diflerent  coun- 
tries, varying  chiefly  as  to  fize,  the  larger  being  com- 
monly about  40  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
wliUe  the  IciTcr  fcarcely  exceeds  two-thiids  of  that  length. 
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The  greater  variety  has  alfo  the  tail  fliglitly  tufted  at 
the  end.  In  other  refpefts  they  btar  a  near  re!em-' 
blance  to  each  other.  They  are  commonly  of  a  pale 
reddifli  gray  colour,  each  h:iir  being  mottled  wuh 
l)rown.  To  as  to  make  the  ivhole  body  appear  fpcckltd. 
The  eyes  are  of  a  bright  red  or  fl.imt  colour  ;  the  tars 
rounded  and  almoil  naked  ;  the  nole  long  and  flendvr, 
and  the  body  rather  thicker  than  in  mod  other  fpecies  of 
this  genus.  The  tail  is  very  thick  at  the  bate,  and  tiic 
hair  on  the  whole  animal  is  hard  and  coarfe. 

The  larger  ichneumon  is  found  chiefly  in  Egypt, 
and  in  fome  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  the  fmaller  fe^ms 
confined  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  their  wild  (l;iti;  tlitle 
animals  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  and,  durliig 
floods,  approacli  the  higheft  grounds  and  inhabited 
places  in  quefl  of  prey.  They  are  faid  to  fwim  and 
dive  occafionally,  and  are  able  to  continue  under  water 
for  a  confiderable  time.  The  voice  of  the  ichneumon 
is  very  lott,  refembling  a  murmur;  but  it  is  faid  never 
to  exert  it  unlefs  flruck  or  ir.itated.  When  going  to 
fieep,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  a  ball,  and  is  not  eafily 
awakeneci. 

Both  varieties,  but  efpecially  the  Egyptian,  are  great 
enemies  to  ferpents,  raf;,  and  other  noxious  animals  j 
and  the  Indian  variety  attacks  with  great  eagerntis  that 
dreadful  fnake,  \.\\c  cchra-di  coftello.  Hence  they  are 
held  in  great  efteem  both  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  na- 
tives of  India,  and  are  kept  like  our  dogs  and  cats  as 
domeftic  animals.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  is  very  aflive, 
and  fprings  with  great  agility  on  its  prey.  It  will  glide 
along  the  ground  hke  a  I'crpcnt,  and  feem  as  if  writhout 
feet.  It  fits  up  like  a  fquirrel,  and  cats  with  its  fore 
feet  ;  catches  any  thing  that  is  fimig  to  it.  It  is  a  great 
enemr  to  poultry,  and  will  feign  itfelf  dead  till  they 
come  within  its  reach.  It  is  faid  to  be  extremely  fkil- 
ful  in  feizing  the  ferpents  by  the  throat,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  receiving  any  injury.  Lucan  has  beau- 
tifully deicribed  the  fame  addrefs  of  this  animal  in  con- 
quering the  Egyptian  afp. 

M.  d'Obfonville  had  an  ichneumon  very  young, 
which  he  brought  up  ;  he  fed  it  at  firft  with  milk,  and 
afterwards  with  baked  meat,  mixed  with  rice.  It  foon 
became  tamer  even  than  a  cat ;  for  it  came  when  call- 
ed, and  followed  him,  though  at  Uberty,  into  tie 
country.  One  day  he  brought  to  the  animal  a  imai! 
water  ierpent  alive,  being  tlefirous  to  knew  how  far 
his  inftinfl  would  carry  him  againft  a  being  with  ^vhicil 
he  had  been  hitherto  unacquainted.  His  firft  emotion 
feemed  to  be  aflonifliment  mixed  with  anger,  for  his 
hair  became  erecl  ;  but  an  inftant  after,  he  flipped  be- 
hind the  reptile,  and  with  a  remarkable  fwiftnefs  and 
agility  leaped  upon  its  bead,  feized  it,  and  cruflied  it 
between  his  teeth.  This  elTay,  and  new  aliment,  feem- 
ed to  have  awakened  in  him  his  innate  and  defiriiclive 
voracity,  which  till  then  had  given  way  to  the  gentle- 
nefs  he  had  acquired  from  his  education.  M.  d'Ob- 
fonville had  about  the  houfe  feveral  curious  kinds  of ^, 
fowls,  among  xvhich  the  ichneumon  had  been  brought 
up,  and  which  before  the  above  adventure  he  had  fuf- 
fered  to  go  and  come  unmolelled  and  unregarded  ;  but 
in  a  few  days  after,  when  he  found  himfelf  alone,  he 
ftrangled  every  one  of  them,  ate  a  little,  and,  as  appear- 
ed, had  drunk  the  blood  of  two. 

The  ichneumon  is  faid  to  be   (liort-TJved,  but  grows 

very  rapidly.     They  have  been   brought  into  our  cli- 
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)!■  mate"; ;  but  canr.ct,  without  grcp.t  clifTiculty,  be  either 
■reared  or  prefcrved.  They  appear  much  incommoded 
by  frofty  weather,  and  foon  fall  vidims  to  the  change 
of  climate. 

J  8.  V.  Chella,  Civet,  or  Civet  Cat.— This  animal  is 
about  two  feet  lon^  from  nofe  to  tail,  and  the  tail  mea- 
fures  about  14  inches.  The  ground  colour  of  the  body 
is  a  yellowidi  gray,  marked  v\ith  large  blackifli  or 
dufky  fpots,  differed  in  longitudinal  reus  on  each  fide, 
and  fon-etimes  intermixed  with  a  tinge  of  rufty  colour. 
The  hair  is  coarfe,  and  ftands  up  along  the  top  of  the 
back  like  a  fort  of  mane  ;  the  ears  are  (hort  and  round- 
ed ;  the  eyes  of  a  bright  fky  blue  ;  the  tip  of  the  nofe, 
fides  of  the  face,  chin,  brealf,  lips,  and  feet,  are  black  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  face  and  part  of  the  fides  ot  the 
neck  of  a  yellowilh  white  ;  and  from  each  ear  there  are 
three  black  ftripes  terminating  at  the  throat  and  flioul- 
ders.  The  tail  is  generally  black,  but  is  fometimes 
marked  with  pale  fprts  near  its  bafe.  At  a  little  dif- 
lunce  below  the  tail  there  is  a  large,  double,  glandular 
receptacle,  which  contains  the  fccretion  called  civet, 
employed  as  a  perfume.     See  CiVET. 

This  animal  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa  and 
India.  It  is  of  a  wild  difpofition,  living,  like  moil  of 
its  kind,  on  birds  and  the  fmaller  quadrupeds.  It  is 
faid  to  be  very  voracious,  and  will  fometimes  roll  itfelf 
for  fome  time  on  its  food  before  it  eats  it.  It  is  very 
deftructive  to  poultry,  which  it  feizes  whenever  it  can 
fleal  into  a  farm  yard.  It  is  very  prolific,  aftive,  and 
nimble,  jumping  like  a  cat,  and  running  very  nimbly. 
Its  voice  is  ftronger  than  that  of  a  cat,  and  fomewhat 
refembles  the  cry  of  an  enraged  dog.  It  is  capable  of 
being  tamed,  and  is  ufually  kept  by  perfumers  at  Ara- 
fterdam  and  fome  other  places  for  the  fake  of  the 
civet. 

Thefe  animals,  in  a  flate  of  confinement,  are  placed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  firong  wooden  cages  or  recepta- 
cles, fo  conftrufled  as  to  prevent  the  creature  from 
turning  round,  and  biting  the  perfon  employed  in  col- 
Icfling  the  civet :  this  operation  is  faid  to  be  performed 
twice  a  week,  and  is  done  by  fcraping  out  the  civet 
■with  a  fmall  fpoon.  The  quantity  ufually  coUeded  at 
each  time  amounts  to  about  a  dram. 

27.  V.  Fointi,  the  Martin. — This  is  an  animal  of  a 
very  elegant  appearance.  It  is  about  18  inches  long 
fiom  nofe  to  tail,  and  its  tail  is  about  10  inches.  It  is 
of  a  blackilli  tawny  colour,  with  a  white  throat,  and  a 
di;(ky  brown  belly.  The  tail  is  bufliy,  and  darker  than 
the  reft  of  the  body  ;  the  ears  are  pretty  large  and 
rounded,  and  the  eyes  are  very  lively. 

It  is  found  in  moil  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  not  un- 
common in  Britain.  It  inhabits  woods  and  fields,  and 
preys  on  birds  and  other  fmall  animals.  It  breeds  in 
the  hollows  of  trees,  and  brings  forth  from  three  to  five 
young  at  a  birth. 

The  martin  attacks  pheafants  when  at  rooft,  and 
makes  great  havock  among  them.  For  this  reafon 
^ame-keepers  are  careful  to  fet  traps  for  them,  which 
are  baited  with  a  piece  of  pheafant  or  wood-pigeon. 
Mr  Daniel  recommends  the  following  mode  of  catching 
them,  in  parks  or  places  that  are  paled  in.  As  they 
conflantly  run  to  the  pales  and  ports  to  dry  themfelves 
in  the  morning,  have  a  groove  cut  in  fome  of  the  ports 
or  jate-pofts  where  they   run,  fufficient   to  contain  a 
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flrong  hawk  or  rat  trap  ;  the  trap  mad  he  fct  in  this 
groove  without  a  bait  j  in  leaping  upon  tli.=  place  they 
are  fure  to  be  taken  ;  a  fmall  chain  Ihould  be  fixed  to 
the  trap  and  failened  to  the  polt.  The  ikin  of  the  mar- 
tin affords  a  valuable  fur.  gg 

29.  F.  Zihellinay  the  Sable. — This  animal  is  very  fi-  Zib^llinc, 
mihir  in   its   general  appearance  to  the  martin,  but  itsSabk. 
fur  is  finer,  and  of  a  deep  gloffy  brown  ;  the  hair  being 
alb-coloured  at  the  root,  and   black   at  the   tips.     The 
tail  is  alfo  much  (hotter  than  in  the  martin. 

It  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  where  it  lives  , 

ill  holes  under  ground,  efpecially  below  the  roots  of 
trees.  In  manners  and  difpofition  it  greatly  refembles 
the  martin. 

The  fliins  of  fables  form  one  of  the  moft  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  the  fur  trade  ;  and  for  thefe  the  animals  are 
hunted  with  great  eagernefs. 

The  hunting  is  ufually  carried  on  by  criminals  con- 
fined to  the  defert  regions  of  Siberia,  or  by  fo'diers  fent 
thith.cr  for  that  purpofe,  who  generally  remain  there  for 
feveral  years.  Both  are  obliged  to  furnifh  a  certain 
quantity  of  furs.  They  ftioot  with  a  fingie  ball,  to  in- 
jure the  (kin  as  little  as  portiule.  They  frequently  take 
them  in  traps,  or  kill  them  with  blunt  arrows.  As  an 
encouragement  to  the  hunters,  they  are  allowed  to  rtiare 
among  themfelves  whatever  Ikins  they  take  above  the 
allotted  number ;  and  this,  in  a  few  years,  amounts  to 
a  confiderable  premium. — The  hunters  form  themfelves 
into  fmall  troops,  each  of  which  is  direfled  by  a  leader 
of  their  own  choofing. 

The  feafon  of  hunting  is  from  November  to  Febru- 
ary ;  for  at  that  time  the  fables  are  in  the  higheft  per- 
fection. Thofe  caught  at  any  other  time  of  the  year 
are  full  of  fhort  hairs,  and  are  fold  at  inferior  prices. 
The  belt  ikins  are  fuch  as  have  only  long  hair,  which 
is  always  black,  and  of  a  glolTy  brightncfs.  Old  furs 
do  not  retain  their  glofs. — Both  the  Rufllans  and  Chi- 
nefe  h:ive  a  method  of  dyeing  their  furs  ;  but  the  dyed 
fables  are  eafily  dilcovered,  having  neither  the  fmooth- 
nefs  nor  the  brightnefs  of  the  natural  hair.  g_ 

29.  V.  Putorius,  the  Polecat,  Fitchet,  or  Foumart. P/rforj'o/, 
— The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  17  inches,  exclu-Po'«<^»t. 
five  of  the  tail  ;  that  of  the  tail  fix.  Its  fliape  is  long"'^""™"' 
and  flender  ;  the  nofe  Iharp-pointed,  and  the  legs  Ihort: 
in  fine,  admirably  formed  for  infinuating  itfelf  into  the 
fmallert  holes  and  paflages,  in  fearch  of  prey.  It  is 
very  nimble  and  afiive,  runs  very  fart,  will  creep  up 
the  fides  of  walls  with  great  agility,  and  fpring  with 
vaft  force.  In  running,  the  belly  feems  to  touch  the 
ground  ;  in  preparing  to  jump,  it  arches  its  back,  which 
alfifts  it  greatly  in  that  action.  The  ears  are  fhort, 
rounded,  and  tipt  with  white  ;  the  circumference  of  the 
mouth  is  wholly  of  a  chocolate  colour,  almoft  black. 
The  fides  are  covered  with  hairs  of  two  colours,  the 
ends  of  which  are  of  a  blackilli  hue,  like  the  other 
parts  ;  the  middle  of  a  full  tawny  colour. 

The  toes  are  long,  and  feparated  to  the  very  origin  ; 
the  tail  is  covered  with  pretty  long  hair. 

The  polecat  is  very  dellruflive  to  young  game  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  poultry  :  it  generally  reCdes  in  woods, 
or  thick  brakes,  burrowing  under  ground,  forming  a 
Ihallow  retreat,  about  two  yards  in  length,  which  com- 
monly ends,  for  its  fecurity,  among  the  roots  of  fome 
large  trees.     It  will  fometimes  lodge  under   hay  ricks, 

and 
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and  in  barns  ;  in   the    winter   it    /itijiieiits   houfes,  and     ingly   aftive,  and 
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ill  run   up  the  fidts  of  walls  with  Hift    j- of 
pr^aice  o^f  robbin-  the   dairy  of  the     fuch  facility,  that  fcarcely  any  place  is  fccure  ho.n  it  ■/■'-  S,  ''<:'• 

'"'  '"*"*    "■•" and  its  body  is  fo  fmall,  that  there  are  few  holes  through         '^~~^ 

wliich  it  cawnot  creep. 

It  is  found  in  moft  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Eurape, 
is  very  com:-  on  in  this  illaiul,  and  is  alfo  occafionilly 
met  with  in  Barbary.  It  inhal  its  the  cavities  below 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  the  hanks  of  rivulets,  from 
which  it  Tallies  out  in  queft  of  its  prey. 

The  weafel  was  fuppofed  by  Buffon  to  be  untame- 
able  ;  but  it  appears  from  a  communication  made  to 
him  by  a  lady,  and  publidied  in  his  7th  fupplemental 
volume,  that  it  may  be  rendered  very  gentle  and  do- 
mel-ic.  The  account  is  very  amufing.  but  we  have  not 
room  for  it  here.  It  is  given  by  Dr  Shasv,  vol.  i. 
p.  521.  and  Mr  Bingley,  vol.  i.  p.  3  14. 


milk.      It  alfo  makes  great  havock  in  warrens 

'J'hous'.h  the  fmell  of  the  polecat,  whin  alive,  is  rank 
and  difagreeable,  even  to  a  proverb,  yet  the  fkin  is 
drefled  with  the  hair  on,  and  uCed  as  other  furs  for  tip- 
pets, &c.  and  is  alfo  fent  abroad  to  line  clothes. 

Mr  Bewick  mentions  an  extraordinary  method  which 
this  animal  fomelimes  praftiles  to  procure  itfelf  fublirt- 
ence.  During  a  (evere  rtorm,  one  oj  thefe  animals  was 
traced  in  the  fnow  from  the  fiJc  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole, 
at  fome  diftance  from  it.  As  it  was  obfervcd  to  have 
maije  frequent  trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  fecn 
in  the  fnow  wMch  could  not  be  eafily  accounted  for,  it 
was  thought  a  matter  worthy  of  greater  attention.  Its 
hole  was  accordingly  examined,  the  foumart  taken,  and 
II  fine  eels  were  difcovered  to  be  the  fruits  of  its  noc- 
turnal excurfions.  The  marks  in  the  fnow  were  found 
to  have  been  made  by  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the  crea- 
ture's mouth. 

30.  F.  Furo,  the  Ferret. — This  animal  is  about  14 
inches  long,  and  its  tail  about  five.  Its  nofe  is  (harper 
than  that  of  the  polecat  ;  its  ears  are  round,  eyes  red 
and  fiery,  and  the  colour  of  its  whole  body  a  very  pale  nant  and  Di 
yellow.  It  breeds  twice  in  the  year,  unlefs  it  devours 
its  offspring,  as  it  fometimes  does  as  loon  as  brought 
forth  ;  it  then  lias  three  litters.  The  ferret  goes  with 
young  fix  weeks,  and  has  generally  fix  or  feven  young, 
which  are  blind  for  a  month. 

It  is  a  native  af  Africa,  and  was  originally  brought 
into  Spiiin,  to   free  that  country  from  th 
rabbits  with  which  it  was  overrun. 

After  two  months  the  young  are  fit  for  fervice  In 
catching  rabbits ;  they  (hould  be  kept  in  tubs,  or  fmall 
boxes,  where  they  can  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  clean 
flraw,  as  they  are  offenCve  and  fmell  flrong  ;  before 
you  ufe,  do  not  feed  them,  for  with  their  bellies  full 
they  will  not  hunt,  but  deep  in  the  burrows  for  hours. 
The  ferret  is  the  natural  enemy  to  the  rabbit,  infomuch, 
that  if  a  dead  rabbit  be  laid  before  a  ferret,  it  inftantly 
feizes  upon  it,  although  it  hss  never  feen  one  before  ; 
if  ihewn  a  living  rabbit,  the  ferret  is  ftill  more  eager, 
faflens  on  the  neck,  winds  itfelf  round  and  fucks  the 
blood  until  fatiated.  The  ferret,  however,  is  apt  to 
lofe  its  favage  nature,  unlefs  the  breed  is  croffed  with 
the  polecat,  which  the  warreners  frequently  do,  and 
the  produce  is  of  a  much  darker  colour- 
that  of  the  fire. 


Genus  18.   LuTRA.     Otters.  ] 

Teeth  as  in  the  former  genus.     Feet  webbed. 

Linnaeus  formed  two  genera  of  the  anim.als  which 
are  ufually  called  weaftls,  viz.  viverra  and  mujlc/a,  m 
the  latter  of  which  he  comprifed  the  otters.  Mr  Pen- 
Shaw  hive  united  the  mufeltC  to  the  vi- 
verroe,  and  have  made  a  new  genus  of  the  otters,  to 
which  Dr  Shaw  gives  the  name  of  lutra. 

There  are  eight  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  *  L.  Vu/gar:s,  Common  O.     Brown,  with  naked' 

feet,  and  tail  half  as  1-ng  as  the  body 2.  L.  Lutreola, 

Blackilli    tawny,  with   hairy   feet,  equil 


Smaller  O. 
Ititudes  of  toes,  and  white  muzzle. — 3.  L.  Marina,  Sea  O.  Black, 
with  hairy  feet,  and  very  ihort  tail. — 4.  L.  EraliUana, 
Brazilian  O.  Black,  with  yellow  throat.— 5.  L.  Sari- 
covienna,  Saricovienne  O.  Gray,  fpotted  with  black. 
— 6.  L.  Gracilis,  Slender  O.  Brown,  witli  extremely 
flender  body. — 7.  L.  Vifon,  Vifon  O.  Body  entirely 
of  a  deep  chefnut  colour. — 8.  L.  Felina,  Chinchemin  O. 
Of  the  fliape  and  appearance  of  a  cat. 

I.   Z.  Vulgaris,  Con:imon  O. — The   u^ual   length  o^Vul^arit, 
this  animal  is  about  two  feet  from  nofe  to   tail,  and  the  Conmaon 
t.iil  is  about  1 6  inches  long.     The   head   and   nofe  are  '\t"=''- 
broad  and  fiat  ;  the  eyes   are  fmall,  but   very  brilliant,     ''^ ""' 
and  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  moH  qua- 
drupeds,  which  gives  the   otter  a   fingular   appearance, 
not  unlike   an  eel.     The  ears  are  extremely  (hort  ;  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  fmall  ;  the  lips  very  mufcular,  ca- 
partaking  of     pable  of  being    brought   very  clofe   together  ;  and  the 
nofe  and  corners   of  the  mouth  are  fumiihed  with  long 


31.   V.  Vulgaris,  Common  Weafe!. — This   is  one  of  whifkers.       The   legs   are   remarkably   (hort,  but   very 

the  fmalleft  of  the  tribe  •,  its   general    kngth    being  a-  mufcular;  and  the  joints  are  articulated  fo  loofely,  that 

bout  feven  inches,  with  a  tail  linle  more  than  two  inches  the  animal  can  bring  its  legs  on   a   line   with    its  body, 

long.     It  is  ufually  of  a   reddilh   brown   on   the   back,  and  ufe  them  as  fins  for  fwimming.     Its  fur  is  of  a  deep 

fides,    and   legs,  white   on   the  throat   and    belly,   and  brown  colour. 

below  the  corners  of  the  mt-uth  on  each  jaw  is  a  fpot  of  Otters  are  found  in   moft   parts   of  Europe,  and  are 

brown.      The  ears  are   fmall  ard   rounded  ;  t''e  mouth  met   with  occafionally  in   Britain.       They  inhabit  the 

furniilied  with  whilkers,  an;!  the  eyes  are  black.  banks  of  rivers,  and  th^ir  principal  food  confifts  of  fiih, 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  fpting,  and  produces  though  they  will  fometimes  attack  poultry  and  the  fmal- 

"^     "      '                      ""  '  ler  quadrupeds.     They  are  faid  to  be  as  dclfrutlive  in 


four  or  five  at  a  1  irth.  Of  thefe  (he  is  very  careful 
and,  as  we  are  tol't  by  Aldrovandus,  will  carry  them 
about  from  place  to  place,  when  (lie  fufpefts  that  they 
will  be  flolen  from  her. 

The  food  of  this  arimal  is  fimilar  to  tliat  of  the  other 
fpecies,  and  it  is  ver)  d-ftruftive  to  young  birds,  poul- 
try, and  rabbits.     Its   favourite   food   feeras  to   be  the 


a  fillipond  as  a  polecat  is  in  a  henhoufe. 

Tiie  otter  makes  its  neft  in  fome  retired  fpot,  where 
it  can  have  an  eafy  and  fecure  acccfs  to  the  water,  to 
which  it  imir  edlr.tely  flies  on  the  leaft  alarm  ;  and  as  it  is- 
very  aflive,  and  fwims  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  not  ea- 
fily taken.     This  animal  is  very  nice,  and  will  eat  no- 


field  moufe.    It  is  alfo  very  fond  of  eggs.     It  is  exceed-     filh  but  fuch  as  are  perfeftly  frelh. 


As  foon   as  he^ 
catches 
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Part  11 


Iliftbryof  catclies  a  £[h,  he  drags  it  on  fiiore,  and  devours  it  as 
lie  Species.  {^^  ^^  j],g  yg„t .  jj^  uni^fs  e.\tremely  preffcd  with  bun- 
*  ger,  he  always  leaves  the  reft.  It  fwims  ag=iinft  the 
■flream  in  rivers,  and  may  foroetimes  be  feen  in  concert 
with  a  companion  hunting  the  falmon.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  the  otter  ne\  er  coes  out  to  fea,  but  this 
appears  to  be  a  miilake,  for  they  have  been  feen  about 
the  Orkney.'!,  Jiuiiling  fea  fiih,  efpecially  cod. 

W'.iei  taken  yoimn,  the  otter  is  eafily.  tamed,  and 
may  be  made  to  citch  fifli  for  its  mader's  ufe.  The 
ufual  way  of  teaching  them  is,  fivit  to  make  them  fetch 
and  carry  like  a  dog  ,  they  have  then  given  them  a 
trufs  Ituffed  with  uoo!,  in  the  finpe  of  a  fiib,  which 
they  are  acculto-o^itd  to  take  in  their  mouths,  and  drop 
at  command.  From  this  they  proceed  to  real  fiOi, 
which  are  thrown  dead  ir.to  the  water,  whence  th<y 
are  taught  to  fetch  it ;  ir.d  thus  by  degrees  they  are 
made  to  catch  living  f '.i..  Mr  Bewick  informs  us  that 
a  man  near  Wooler  had  a  lame  otter,  which  followed 
him  wherever  he  went.  He  frequently  carried  it  to 
fifli  in  the  river,  and,  when  fatlated,  it  never  failed  re- 
turning to  its  mafter.  One  day,  in  the  abfence  of  his 
matter,  being  taken  out  by  his  fon  to  filh,  inftead  of 
returning  as  ufual,  it  refufed  to  come  at  the  accuftomed 
call,  and  was  loft.  The  father  tried  every  means  to  re- 
cover it  ;  and  after  feveral  days  fearch,  being  near  the 
place  where  his  fon  "had  loft  it,  and  calling  it  by  its 
name,  to  his  inexpreflible  joy  it  came  creeping  to  his 
feet,  and  ftiewed  many  marks  of  affeftion  and  firm  at- 
tachment. Its  food,  excluGve  of  filli,  confifted  chiefly 
of  milk  and  haliy  pudding. 

Some  years  ago,  one  ]ames  Campbell,  near  Inver- 
nefs,  had  a  young  otter,  which  he  brought  up  and 
tamed.  It  would  follow  him  wherever  he  chofe,  and 
if  called  on  by  its  name,  would  imiKediately  obey. 
When  apprehcnfive  of  danger  from  dogs,  it  fought  the 
proteiElion  of  its  mafler,  and  would  endeavour  to  fly  in- 
to his  arms  for  greater  fecurity.  It  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  catching  fiih,  and  would  fometimes  take  eight 
or  ten  falmons  in  a  day.  If  not  prevented,  it  always 
made  an  attempt  to  break  the  fiflr  behind  the  fin  next 
to  the  tail  ;  and  as  foon  as  one  was  taken  away,  it  im- 
mediately dived  in  purfuit  of  more.  When  tired,  it 
would  refufe  to  fifli  any  longer,  and  was  then  rewarded 
with  as  much  filh  as  it  could  devour.  Being  fatisfied 
with  eating,  it  always  curled  itfelf  round,  and  fell 
afleep,  in  which  Hate  it  was  carried  home.  The  fame 
otter  fifhed  as  well  in  the  fea  as  in  the  river,  and  took 
c^reat  numbers  of  codlings  and  other  fifti.  Its  food  was 
generally  freth  filli,  and  ibmctimes  milk.  What  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  the  otter  has  been  made  to  hunt 
fifh  along  with  dogs,  who  never  gave  him  the  fraall- 
-cft  raoleftation,  though  accuftomed  to  hunt  other  ot- 
ters. 

The  flclh  of  the  otter  is  rank  and  difagreeable,  and 
partakes  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  filli,  that  by  the  R'>- 
man  Catholic  religion  it  is  allowed  to  be  eaten  on  fall 
days  ;  and  Mr  Pennant  tells  us,  that  he  faw  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Carthufian  convent,  near  Dijon,  an  ot- 
ter preparing  for  the  dinner  of  that  religious  order,  who 
by  their  rules  are  prohibited  during  their  \vhole  liK-es 
the  eating  of  flefh. 

The  fea  otter  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  its  fur, 
which  is  thick  and  loni;,  generally  o*"  a  ftiining  black 
colour,  but  fometimes  of  a  filvery  hue.     It  is  hunted 


for  its  furs  in  Kamlfchalka,  anu  tLc  oppolits   cozlU  Oi  ^    i"^- 
America. 

Genus  19.  Ursus.     Bears. 

Six  front  teeth  in  both  jaws  •,  the  two  literal  of  the 
lo\vcr  jaw  longer  than  the  reft,  and  lobed,  with  fmal- 
ler  or  fecondary  teeth  at  their  inner  bafes.  Canine 
teeth  folitary.  Grinders  five  or  fix  on  each  fide,  the 
firll  very  near  the  canine  teeth.  I'ongue  fniooth. 
Snout  prominent.  Eyes  furnillied  with  a  niflilating 
membrane. 

The  individuals  of  this  fpecies  have  not  many  circum- 
ftances  in  common,  except  thofe  mentioned  in  the  gene- 
ric chaiafter.  The  foles  of  their  feet  are  long,  and 
extend  to  the  heel,  from  which  circumftance  they  tread 
very  firmly.  Their  claws  are  long  and  iharp,  and  they 
are  thus  enabled  to  climb  trees  with  great  dexterity,  ei- 
ther in  fearch  of  prey,  or  to  eicape  from  their  enemies. 
Some  of  the  fpecies  ufe  their  fore  paws  as  hands. 

There  are  about  nine  fpecies,  which  are  thus  diftln- 
guiihed. 

I,  U.  Ar£lo!,  Brown  Bear,  Blackifh  brovm,  with 
abrupt  tail — 2.  U,  Americanus,  American  B.  Black, 
with  ruily  cheeks  and  throat, — 3,  V.  Marhimus,  White 
or  Polar  Bear.  White,  with  elongated  neck  and 
head,  and  abrupt  tail. — 4.  V.  Gtilo,  Glutton.  Reddiih 
brown,  with  tail  of  the  hmt  colour,  and  the  middle 
of  the  back  black. — 5,  V.  Liifcus,'Wo\\'t\iv.s.  Rufty, 
with  dulky  fnout,  and  forehead  and  lateral  band  of 
the  body  whitilfi. — 6.  U.  Lotor,  Racoon.  Tail  ring- 
marked,  and  a  black  band  acrofs  the  eyes. — 7.  V. 
Melts,  Badger.  Tail  unmarked  ;  body  gray  above, 
black  below,  and  a  longitudinal  black  band  through 
the  eyes  and  head. — 8.  U.  Labradcrius,  American  Bad- 
ger. Pale  yellowiih  gray,  with  the  throat  and  belly 
white,  and  head  llriped  with  black. — 9.  V.  Indicus, 
Indian  Badger.     W^hite  above,  black  beneath.  9i 

i.UrJus  Ai-aos,  Common  or  Brown  Bear.— There  is  ^^f^';_^ 
a  confiderable  variety  of  colour  in  diiferent  individuals  0^^^ 
of  this  fpecies,   according   to    the   climate   it   inhabits.  Fig.  40. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  a  blackilh  brown,  but  they  are 
fometimes  feen  gray,  or  even  quite  white.     His  general 
appearance   is  very   clumfy  ;  his  body  tliick,  legs  very 
ftrong,  head  round,  neck  ftiort,  and  he  is  covered  with 
a  very  long  thick  fur. 

He  is  a  native  of  almoft  all  the  nortliem  parts  of 
EurOfie  and  Afia,  and  is  faid  to  be  found  in  fomeof  the 
Indi.in  illands,  efpecially  Ceylon.  He  inhabits  woods 
and  un+requented  forefts,  where  he  pallcs  the  greateft 
part  of  winter  in  a  ftate  of  repofe  and  abftinence,  com- 
ing out  only  at  diftant  intervals,  and  again  concealing 
himfelf  till  the  approach  offpring.  He  lives  chiclly  on 
vegetables,  fuch  as  roots  and  fruits ;  but  when  prefted 
by  hunger,  he  becomes  fierce  and  ravenous,  and  will 
attack  animals  of  almoft  every  defcription.  He  is  faid 
to  be  particularly  .U'nd  of  honey,  in  learch  of  which  he 
cliaibs  trees,  in  order  to  get  at  the  nefts  of  wild  bees. 
He  v>'iil  catch  and  devour  filh,  and  occafionally  frequents 
the  bonks  of  rivers  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  obferved  that 
the  brown  and  black  vaneti(?s  differ  fomewhat  in  their 
choice  of  food,  the  former  living  almoft  entirely  on  ve- 
getables, while  the  latter  frequently  attack  cattle,  lambs, 
and  kids,  the  blood  of  ftliich  they  fuck,  like  many  of  the 
.cat  and  weafcl  tribe. 

The 
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Fi.'x.  The  fe:Tiales  brinfj  forth   two  j-ouiic;  at  a  birth.     It 

—~/—'  was  fcnnerly  fuppol'tJ  that  thefecubs  were  nearly  (Iinpe- 
lefs  tnzffes,  that  were  gradually  licked  and  fafhioned 
into  iT-.ape  by  the  parent,  whence  the  eNprefTicii  ofa  n  un- 
licked  cub,  for  an  aivkward-ill  marmerM  booby.  This 
has  long  been  proved  to  be  a  vulgar  error.  Thouuh 
r.ot  (hapelefs,  the  cubi'*ire,  however,  ufually  blind  for 
about  a  month.  The  bear  is  an  animal  that  is  extremely 
ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  his 
fiefh  is  nearly  as  good  as  pork,  and  makes  excellent 
bacon.  His  (kin  is  ufed  for  muff?,  tipucts,  and  other 
articles  of  drt.fs,  and  the  fat  is  held  in  great  ellimation 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchalka  as  a  very  favoury 
and  who'efome  nour:lhme:it. 

When  tamed,  it  appears  mild  and  obedient  to  its 
ir.afler,  but  is  not  to  be  trulled  without  the  utmoft  cau- 
tion.— It  may  be  taught  to  walk  upright,  to  dance,  to 
lay  hold  of  a  pole  with  its  paws,  and  perform  various 
tricks  to  entertain  the  multitude,  who  are  highly  pleaf- 
ed  to  fee  the  awkward  mcafurcs  of  this  rugged  creature, 
which  it  feems  to  fuit  to  the  lound  of  an  inllrument, 
or  to  the  voice  of  its  leader.  But  to  give  the  bear 
this  kind  of  education,  it  mull  be  taken  when  young, 
and  early  accuflomed  to  reilraint  and  difcipline.  An 
old  bear  will  fuifer  neither,  without  difcovering  the 
moft  furious  refentment  ;  neither  the  voice  nor  menace 
of  his  keeper  has  any  efPefl  upon  him  ;  he  equally 
growls  it  the  hand' that  is  held  out  to  feed,  ai  at  that 
which  is  raffed  to  correct  him. 

The  excefTive  cruelties  praclifed  upon  this  poor  ani- 
mal, in  teaching  it  to  walk  ereff,  ar.i  regulate  its  mo- 
tions to  the  found  of  the  flageolet,  are  fuch  as  make 
fenfibility  fliudder.  Its  eyes  are  put  out,  and  an  iron 
ring  being  put  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nofc,  to 
lead  it  by,  it  is  kept  from  food,  and  beaten,  till  it  yield 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Its  favage  leaders.  Some  of 
them  are  taught  to  perform  by  fetting  their  feet  upon 
he'  iron  piatcs,  and  then  playing  to  them  whilll  in  this 
uneafy  fituation.  It  is  truly  (hocking  to  every  feeling 
mind  to  refleft,  that  fuch  cruelties  fnould  be  exercifcd 
upon  any  part  of  the  brute  creation  by  our  fellow  men. 
That  they  fhculd  be  rewarded  by  numbers  of  unthink- 
ing people,  who  crowd  around  them  to  fee  the  animal's 
rude  attempts  to  imitate  human  aftions,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  the 
timely  interference  of  the  magiftrate  would  prevent 
every  exhibition  of  this  kind,  that  in  Britain  at  leaif, 
we  might  not  be  reproached  with  tolerating  practices  fo 
difgraceful  to  humanity. 

One  of  tliefe  animals,  prefented  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  a  few  years  ago,  was  kept  in  the  tower.  By 
the  csreleflhefs  of  the  fervant,  the  door  of  his  den  was 
left  open,  and  the  keeper's  wife  happening  to  go  acrofs 
the  court  at  the  fame  time,  the  animal  flew  out,  feized 
the  woman,  threw  her  down,  and  faflened  upon  her 
neck,  which  he  bit,  and  without  offering  any  farther 
violence,  lay  upon  her,  fucking  the  blood  out  of  the 
wound.  Refiilance  was  in  vain,  as  it  only  ferved  to 
irritate  the  brute,  and  (he-mull  inevitably  have  peri(hed, 
had  not  her  hufhand  luckily  difcovered  her  fituation. 
By  a  fudden  blow  he  obliged  the  bear  to  quit  his  hold, 
and  retire  to  his  den,  which  he  did  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  not  without  making  a  fecond  attempt  to  come 
at  the  woman,  Mho  was  almoft  dead  through  fear 
and  lofs  of  bleed.     It  is  foraei\hht  remarkable,  that 


whenever  it  happened  to  fee  her  afterwards,  it  always  aitloryof 
growled,  and  made   moft  violent  lltug^lcs  to   gtt   out'"-  Species. 
to  her.     The  prince,  upon  hearing  of  the  circumllaiicc,         '    ' 
ordered  the  bear  to  be  killed. 

A  ?s\v  years  ago,  a  rasn  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  a 
bear,  which  it  was  difcovered  he  chie:ly  fed  with  dead 
bodies  taken  from  the  bury ing-grov.n  Is.  On  complaint 
being  made  to  the  magillrates,  ti;ey  ordered  the  bear 
to  be  fliot.  What  punilhment  was  inillAed  on  the  man 
we  do  not  recollefl. 

3.  U.  Maritimus,   the  White  or  Polar  Bear. — This  jijf;.„./,"J;„„,^ 
fpccies  is  conliderably   larger  and  longer  than  the  com-I'flar  Bear, 
mon   bear,    having   been  fomctimes   found    12  feet  in^'3'4r- 
length.     It  is  exceedingly   (Irong  and   fierce,  and   its 
body  is  covered  with  a  very  long,  thick,  white  fur.     It 
inhabits  the  coldell  regions  of  the  north,  and  is  fometimcs 
carried  on  floating  ice  as  far  to  the  fouthward  as   New- 
foundland. In  winter  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  fiiow,  where  it 
lies  in  a  torpid  Hate  ;  but  in  fummer  it  takes  up  its  reti- 
dence   in  the  cliffs  and  caverns  of  the  numerous  ice 
illands  that  are  found  in  thofe  high   latitudis.     Here  it 
brings  forth   its  young,  ufually  one  or  two  at  a  birth. 
The  parent  is  exceedingly  tender  and  and  affeflionate 
to  her  young,  of  which  the  following  anecdote  affords 
a  ftiiking  and  intereftlng  example. 

While  the  Carcafe  frigate,  which  went  out  fome 
years  ago  te  make  difcoveries  towards  the  north  pole, 
was,  locked  in  the  ice,  early  one  morning  the  man  at  the 
mail-head  gave  notice  that  three  bears  were  making 
their  way  very  fall  over  the  frozen  ocean,  and  were 
direfling  their  courfe  towards  the  fliip.  They  had,  no- 
doubt,  being  invited  by  the  fcent  of  forae  blubber  of  a 
fea-horfe  that  the  crew  had  killed  a  few  days  before, 
which  had  been  fet  on  fire,  and  drew  out  of  the  flames 
a  part  of  the  flefh  of  the  fea.horfe  that  remained  uncon- 
fumed,  and  ate  it  voracioufly.  The  crew  from  the  lliip 
threw  great  lumps  of  the  flefh  of  the  lea-horfe,  which 
they  had  dill  left  upon  the  ice,  \*.h!ch  the  old  bear  fetched 
fingly,  h\d  every  lump  before  her  cubs  as  flic  brought 
it,  and  dividing  it,  gave  to  each  a  fliare,  referving  but 
a  fraall  portion  to  hcrfelf.  As  flie  v.as  fetching  away 
the  hft  piece,  they  levelled  their  mufliets  at  the  cubs, 
and  (hot  them  both  dead,  and  in  her  retreat  they  wound- 
ed the  dam,  but  not  mortally.  It  would  have  drawn 
tears  of  pity  from,  any  but  unfeeling  minds,  to  have  mark- 
ed the  affeftionate  concern  exprelTed  by  this  poor  beall 
in  the  dying  moments  of  her  expiring  young.  Though 
(he  was  herleli  dreadfully  wounded,  and  could  but  juft 
crawl  to  the  place  where  they  lay,  ihe  carried  the  lump 
of  flctli  (he  had  fetched  away,  as  (he  had  done  others 
before  ;  tore  It  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  before  them  ;  and 
when  flie  faw  that  they  refufed  to  eat,  flie  laid  her  paws 
firft  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured 
to  raife  them  up  :  all  this  while  it  was  pitiful  to  hear 
her  moan.  When  (he  found  ft>e  could  not  ftir  them, 
(he  went  off,  and  when  flie  had  got  at  fome  diftancc, 
looked  back  and  moaned-;  and  that  not  availing  her  to 
entice  them  away,  flie  returned,  and  fmelling  round 
them,  began  to  iick  their  wounds.  She  went  oft'  a 
fecond  time  as  before,  and  having  craivled  a  few  paces, . 
looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  fome  time  flood  moan- 
ing. But  flill,  her  cubs  not  riling  to  follow  her,  Ihe 
returned  to  them  again,  and  with  figns  of  inexprcliible 
fondacfs  went  round  one,  and  round  the  other,  pawin;; 
then,  and  moanirg.     Finding  at    bfl  that   thcv   wctc 
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cold  and  lifclefs,  (lie  raifed  her  Lead  towards  the  fliip, 
and  uttered  a  growl  of  defpair,  which  the  murderers 
returned  with  a  volley  of  mufket  bails.  She  fell  between 
her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds. 

The  polar  bear  lives  chiefly  on  filli,  but  fometimes 
attacks  the  fcals.  He  in  his  turn  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  aritic  regions,  who  eat  the  llelh, 
though  it  is  very  coarfc,  and  ufe  the  Ikin  for  coverings 
of  various  kinds. 

.5.  U.  Lufcus.  Wolverine. — This,  by  moll  naturalifts, 
is  confidcred  only  as  a  variety  of  the  glutton.  It  is  a 
large  animal,  almoll  equalling  the  wolf  in  fize.  It  is 
pretty  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
where  it  burroivs  under  ground.  It  is  a  beail  of  prey, 
living  on  deer  and  limilar  animals.  Though  its  pace 
IS  very  flow,  it  has  a  very  acute  fcent,  is  extremely 
Ilrong,  and  poffefied  of  great  lagacity.  It  is  faid  to  be  fo 
fierce  as  to  he  a  terror  even  to  the  wolves  and  bears  \ 
and  its  llrength  is  fo  great,  that  it  has  oeen  knowi\  to 
pull  down  a  pile  of  immenfe  logs  of  wood,  in  01  der  to 
get  at  forae  provifiens  that  had  been  hidden  thf-re, 
though  fome  of  the  logs  were  as  much  as  two  men 
could  carry.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  badgers  and  foNes. 
It  is  hunted  in  North  America  for  the  fake  of  its 
Ikin. 

7.  v.  Meles,  The  Badger. — This  is  an  animal  of  a 
very  clumfy  make,  being   thick-necked  and  thick-bo 
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few  animals  defend  themfelves  better,  or  bite  harder.  Ferae.  1 
when  purfued  ;  it  fooii  comes  to  bay,  and  tights  with  ^— v—- 
great  obfthiacy  ;  the  badger  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
yet  a  fmall  blow  on  the  fnout  is  mortal  both  to  him  and 
the  otter.  It  is  hunted  with  terriers,  and  its  oljftioate 
defence  aSords  great  diverfion  to  thofe  human  brutes 
who  are  capable  of  finding  pleaiure  in  the  torments  of 
a  harmlefs,  inoffenfive  creature. 

Its  fkin  is  ufed  for  pift'il  furniture,  when  dreffed 
with  the  hair  on  •,  the  hairs  are  made  into  brulhes 
that  are  ufed  by  painters  to  foften  their  (hades,  and 
the  fle(h  is  faid  to  make  excellent  bacon. 


Genus  70.  DiDELPHls.     Opossums.  Didelphl 

Front  teeth  fmall  and  rou  ided  ;  fuperior  i  o,  the  two 
middle  ones  longer  ;  inferior  eight,  the  two  middle 
ones  broader  and  very  (hort  ;  canine  teeti'  long  ; 
grinders  denticulated  ;  tongue  ciliated  with  papillae  ; 
abdominal  pouch  (in  molt  fpecies)  containing  the 
teats. 

This  curious  tribe  of  animals  firft  became  known  to 
naturaliils  on  ^the  difcovery  of  America,  where  01. ly, 
moft  of  the  fj^tcie.-;  arc  met  with.  T'nt-y  are  principally 
diftinguiflied  by  the  i-xtraordlnary  c  ntrivance  which 
nature  has  adopted  for  ena'iling  moft  of  the  genus  to 
fecure  their  young,  an!  v-i.ich  coniifts  of  a  pouch  or 
died,  %vith  very  ihort  Te^s.  His  ufual  length  from  bag  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  (kin  of  the  belly.  Into 
nofe  to  tail  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  tail  this  the  young  are  received  foon  a'"ter  birth,  and  are 
itfelf  feldom  exceeds  fix  inches.  His  eyes  are  very  there  fuckled  at  teats  within  the  bag,  till  they  are  able 
fmall,  ears  fnort  and  rounded.  The  body  is  covered  to  fliift  for  themfelves.  In  fome  of  thefe  there  are  two 
with  long  coarfe  hairs  like  bril^les,  that  are  of  a  dirty  or  three  diltinrt  cavities  that  can  be  opened  or  ll.ut  at 
yellowiih  white  next  the  root,  black  in  the  middle,  and  pleafure,  by  means  of  bones  with  which  they  are  pro- 
gray  at  the  tips.  .  The  badger  differs  from  moft  other  vided  for  that  purpofe.  Some  of  the  fpecies  carry 
animals  in  having  his  back  of  a  lighter  colour  than  their  young  on  their  backs,  covering  them  with  their 
his  belly.     He  is  exceedingly  ftrong,  efpecially  about     tail. 

the  legs  and  feet,  which   are  formed  for  burrowing  in  This  is  a  numerous  genus,  comprehending  about  19 

the  earth. 

This  animal  is  found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  of  Alia.  It  makes  its  habitation  below 
ground,  and  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  fo  that  when  his 
retreat  is  deiiled  by  any  other  animal,  as  the  fox,  he 
quits  it  for  another.  It  feldom  leaves  its  hole  during 
the  day,  feeding  only  by  night.  Its  principal  food  ap- 
pears to  confift  of  the  fmaller  quadrupeds,  as  rabbits, 
birds,  &c.  though  I\Ir  Pennant  will  fcarcely  allow  it 
to  be  a  carnivorous  aiiimal.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  very 
fond  of  honey.  It  fleeps  much  during  winter,  con- 
fining itfelf  like  the  bear,  in  a  half  torpid  llate. 

The  female  brings  forth  three  or  four  young,  in  the 
early  part  of  fummer. 

Badgers  were  formerly  diftinguifhed  into  fow  bad- 
gers and  dog  badgers,  from  the  fuppofed  refemblance 
of  their  heads  to  thofe  animals,  though  we  do  not 
know  of  any  with  a  head  like  that  of  (wine,  its  ufual 
appearance  being  that  of  the  dog, 


fpecii 

1.  D.  Virginiana,  Virginian  O.  Yellowifti  gray, 
with  naked  tail,  and  black,  naked,  rounded  ears,  edged 
with  white. — 2.  D.  Marfupia/is,  Molucca  O.  Broivn, 
with  naked  tail. — 3.  D.  Caytpo/lin,  Mexican  O. 
Brown,  with  tail   longer  than  the  body,  and  the  eyes 

furrounded  with  a  blackidi  border 4.  D.  Bracliyura, 

Short -tailed  O.  With  hairy  tail  ;  very  ftiort,  naked 
ears,  reddifti  body,  and  no  pouch. — 5.  D.  Brum)',  Ja- 
van  O.  Short  naked  tail,  and  long  three-toed  hind 
feet 6.  D.  Oricnla/is,  Phalanger.  Rufty  white  be- 
neath, with  blackifli  dorfal  line  ;  tail  of  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  hairy  alraoft  to  the  middle,  and  the  t'.vo 
middle  toes  of  the  hind  feet  united. — 7.  D.  Cancrivora, 
Cayenne  O.  Nearly  naked  ;  fcaly  tail  almoft  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  the  nail  of  the  thumbs  fiat. — 

8.  D.  Philander,  Philander.  The  tail  hairy  at  the 
bafe,  and  \'  ith   four  teats   in  the  abdominal   pouch. — 

9.  D.  Muriiia,  Murine   O.     Tail   half-naked,  and  fix 


No  animal  has  fuffercd   more   from  vulgar  prejudices     teats. — 10.    D.   Dorfigera,    Merian    O.      Tail   naked 


than  the  badger  :  harmlefs  in  his  nature,  he  feems  to 
have  had  the  charafler  of  ferocity  given  him,  merely 
becaufe  he  is  a  beaft  of  great  ftrength,  and  is  furniftied 
with  ftrong  teeth,  as  if  formed  to  live  by  rapine ;  he  is, 
however,  found  to  be  an  animal  perfectly  inoffenfive. 
Nature  has  denied  the  badger  the  fpeed  requifite  to 
efcape  its  enemies,  but  has  fupplied  it  with  fuch  wea- 
pons of  offence  that  fcarcely  any  creature  will  attack  ; 


hairy  at  the  bafe,  and   the  fore   feet  without  claw;. — 

11.  D.  Lemurina.  Lemurine  O.  A(h- coloured,  ta«-ny 
beneath,  with  cylindric,  black,  furry,  prehenfile  tail.— 

12.  jD.  Obefula,  Porcupine  O.  Subferruginous,  wtiiti(h 
beneath,  with  longifli  tail;  the  'ore  feet  five  toed, 
with  fmall  e.xterior  claws-,  the  hind  feet  four-toed,  with 
two  interior  toes  united. — 13  D.  Pilr.urus,  Petaurine 
O.     Blacki(h-gray,  tinged   with   ferruginous j    whitilh 

beneath 
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benealh,  wiili  Literal  i1)iiig  membrane,  and  long,  fub- 
■  cvliiidric,  very  villofe  tail. — IJ.  D.  Sa'urea,  Squirrel 
O.  Pale  gray,  fnow-whije  beneath,  with  lateral  tlyitig 
membrane,  and  very  villofe  prehenfile  tail. — 15.  D. 
Macroiira,  Long  tailed  O.     Alli-coluurcd,  whitilh  be- 


This  is  a  new  genus,  formed  by  Gcoffroy,  to  com-  Hiftory 
prehend  feveral   fpecies  which  are  placed  oy  Dr  bh.aw  •n^K' 
under  Fiverra  and  Ditfe//>/i!s,  but  which  Gejffiiy  thinks      ■' ''" 
have  fulliciently  diftinguilliing  charaifters  to  be  leparated 
from  both.     They  are  all  found  in  New  Holland,   and 
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r.eath,  with  lateral   flying  membrane,   and   very   long  are  herbivorous  animals, 
black  tail. — 16.  D.  Pi/gni.ra,  Pygmy  O.     With  lateral  Geoffroy   enumerates   fi.x   fpecies,  to  which  he  gives 

flying  membrane,  and  flatly   pinnated  linear  tail. — 17.  the  following  names  and  charaflers. 
D.Vu/oina,\ulp\neO.   Ferruginous  with  black  villous  i.   D.  Macroiirus,   Long-tailed   D.      Chefnut  colour 

tail.— I  S.D.  Jiijlralaf.ciwus,  New  Holland  O.— 1 9.  D.  fpottcd  with  white.  Tail  equally  fpeckled.— 2.  D.  Mati- 

Urjtna,   Urfine  O.      Yellowifh,  with  cleft  upper  lip.  gei,  Maugei  D.      Olive-coloured,  fpottsd  with  white  ; 

D.  Virgirtiana,  Virginian  OpofTum. — This  animal  tail   without    fpots. — 3.    D.   Vherrintij,    Viverrine   D. 


is  about  the  fize  of  a  cat,  but  appears  of  a  thick 
form,  from  the  length  and  erec\  poCtion  of  the  hair. 
It  has  an  inelegant  afpe£l,  having  a  long  flwrp  face, 
and  very  wide  mouth,  armed  with  numerous  Iharp  teeth. 
The  legs  are  (hort,  and  all  the  toes,  except  the  thumbs 
of  the  hind  feet,  are  fumilhed  with  Iharp  claws.  The 
tail  is  flrongly  prehenfile,  enabling  the  animal  to  fuf- 
pend  ilfelf  thereby. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  fpecies 
pouch  is  moll  ftrongly  marked, 

the  female  receives  her  young  when  they  are  in  danger 
or  when  fatigued. 

The  Virginian  opofTum,  like  all  the  other  American 
fpecies,  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  and  preys  on  poultry, 
fmall  birds,  &c.  in  the  manner  of  the  European  pole- 
cat ;  it  Is  alfo  frugivorous,  eating  feveral  kinds  of  fruits, 
roots,  &c.  It  is  of  a  gentle  difpoStion,  and  may  ea- 
Gly  be  tamed  ;  but,  like  feme  other  fpecies,  it  has  a 
difagreeable  fmell  Its  voice  is  a  fort  of  grunting  fqueak; 
its  pace  in  running  is  not  fwift,  but  it  is  very  expert  in 
climbing    trees,  and    readily    pafles,    by    means   of  its 


Black,  fpotted  with  white  ;  tail  without  fpots. — 4.  D. 
Tafn,  Tafa  D.  Entirely  brown,  tail  of  the  fame  co- 
lour.—5.  D.  Penici/Zatus,  Brulh-tailed  D.  Alh-co- 
loured,  without  fpot<-. — 6.  D.  Minima!,  Leail  D.  En- 
tirely red  ;  tail  of  the  fame  colour. 

M.  Geoffroy  has  alfo  formed  a  new  genu',  which  hePe- 
calls  Perameles,  in  which  he  includes  the  didelphis  obe- 
Jii/a  of  Shaw,  and  another  fpecies  that  had  not  before 
\vhich  the  abdominal  been  defcribed.  As  we  are  not  very  certain  of  the  ne- 
id  into  this  receptacle  ceflity  of  this  new  gcnns,  we  have  not  included  it  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  generic  characlers  ;  and  for  a 
defcription  of  the  genus,  we  rauft  refer  to  Geoftroy's 
Memoir,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Annales  de  Mufettm 
Xationa/,  page  56. 

Geoffroy  calls  the  fpecies  Perameles  naf:tla,  and  P.  o;< 
ohejula.  The  latter  has  been  thus  defcribed  by  Dr 
Shaw.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  half-grown  domeftic 
rat,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  thicker  or  more  corpulent 
habit  than  moft  others  of  the  genus.  The  hind  legs 
aie  confiderably  longer  than  the  fore  legs,  and  have  in 
miniature  the  form  of  thofe  of  the  kanguroo,   and  fome 


clinging  tail,  from  bough  to  bough,  in  the  manner  of     other   Auftralafian     quadrupeds  ;    though    the    middle 


a  monkey.  The  female  produces  four  or  five  at  a 
birth,  and  has  the  power  of  clofing  the  pouch  fo  flrong- 
ly as  to  make  it  extremely  difScult  to  open  it  by  the 
hand,  nor  will  any  torture  compel  the  animal  to  loofen 
it.  The  female,  when  rtady  to  bring  forth  her  young, 
is  faid  to  make  herfelf  a  neft  of  dry  grafs,  in  ferae  bufh 
near  the  root  of  a  tree. 

10.  D.  Dorjigera',  Merian  O. — Almoft  the  only  ac- 
count we  have  of  this  animal  is  given  by  Madame 
Merian,  in  her  work  on  the  infects  of  Surinam.  Her 
account  is  as  follows.  "  By  way  of  filling  up  a  plate,  J 
have  reprefented  a  kind  of  wood-rat,  w-hich  always  car- 
ries her  young  ones  upon  her  back  ;  {he  is  of  a  yellowiih 
brown  colour,  and  white  beneath.  When  thefe  rats 
tome  out  of  their  hole,  either  to  play  or  to  feek  their 
food,  they  run  about  with  their  mother:  but  when  they 
are  fatisficd  with  food,  or  are  apprehenfive  of  danger, 
they  clinjb  up  again  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  and 
twill  their  tails  round  that  of  the  parent,  who  runs  with 
them  Tnto  her  hole  again." 


The  organs  of  generation  and  abdominal  pouch  in  the 
female,  as  in  the  lall  genus.  Front  teeth  in  the  up- 
per jaw  eight,  in  the  lower  fix.  Canine  teeth,  two  in 
each  jaw.  Grinders  14,  of  v.hich  fix  arc  fharp.  Head 
conical  ;  fnout  furnillied  with  large  whifl^ers.  Tail 
furnirtied  with  long  hair.  Five  toes  on  each  foot, 
all  feparate  J  the  thumb  of  ihc  hind  feet  cvtremelv 
fliort. 
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claws  are  far  lefs  in  proportion  ;  the  inter 
double,  or  both  covered  by  a  common  (kin.  The  co- 
lour of  this  fpecies  is  a  pale  yellow  brown,  paler  and 
inclining  to  whitifli  below  ;  and  its  hair  is  of  a  coarfer 
or  harfher  appearance  than  in  the  rell  of  the  fraall  opof- 
fums;  the  ears  are  rounded,  the  tail  rather  long.  When 
viewed  in  a  curfory  manner,  the  animal  bears  a  diflant 
refemblance  to  a  pig  in  miniature.  1 

In  Collins's  account  of  New  South  Wale;,  there  is^^'™ 
defcribed  a  very  curious  animal  under  the  name  of'^'S- 
wombal,  which  feems  nearly  allied  to  the  opoffums,  and 
the  other  animals  which  we  have  jufl  mentioned.  The 
teeth,  however,  differ  fo  much  from  thofe  of  the  three 
lafl  genera,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  ranked  as  a  fpecies 
of  any  of  them,  and  perhaps  it  may  hereafter  conllitute 
a  new  genus.  The  accaunt  given  in  the  work  referred 
to  is  as  follows. 

Its  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nofe,  is  two  feet  feven  inches,  of  which  its  body  takes 
up  one  foot  eleven  inches.  The  head  is  feven  inches, 
and  the  tail  five-tenths  of  an  inch.  Its  circumference 
behind  the  fore  legs,  27  inches;  acrofs  the  thickcft 
part  of  the  belly,  3 1  inches.  Its  weight  by  hand  is 
between  25  and  30  pounds.  The  hair  is  coarfe,  and  is 
about  one  inch,  or  one  and  five-tenths  in  length,  thinly 
fct  upon  the  belly,  thicker  on  the  back  and  head,  and 
thickeft  upon  the  loins  and  rump  ;  the  colour  of  it  a 
light  fandy  brown,  of  varying  ftiadcs,  but  darkeft  along 
the  back. 

The  head   is   large  and  flattilh,  and,  when  looking 

the  animal  full  in   the  fare,  feems,  excluding  ths  ears, 
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to  form  neaxly  an  equilateial  triangle,  any  fide  of  which 
'  is  about  fcven  inches  and  five-tenths  in  length  ;  but  the 
upper  fide,  or  that  which  conflitutes  the  breadth  of  the 
head,  is  rather  the  fliorted.  The  hair  upon  the  face 
lies  in  legular  order,  as  if  it  were  combed,  but  its  ends 
pointed  upwards  in  a  kind  of  radii,  from  the  nofe  their 
centre. 

The  ears  are  ftiarp  and  erefl,  of  two  inches  and 
three-tenths  in  length,  ftand  well  afunder,  and  are  in 
nonife  difproportionate.  The  eyes  '  are  fmall,  and  ra- 
ther funk  than  prominent,  but  quick  and  lively.  They 
are  placed  about  two  inches  and  five-tenths  afunder,  a 
little  below  the  centre  of  the  imaginary  triangle  to- 
wards the  nofe.  The  nice  co-adaptation  of  their  ciliary 
procelTcs,  which  are  covered  with  a  fine  hair,  feems  to 
afford  the  animal  an  extraordinary  power  of  excluding 
whatever  might  be  hurtful. 

The  nofe  is  large  or  fpreading,  the  noftrils  large, 
long,  and  capable  of  being  clofed.  They  liand  angu- 
larly with  each  other,  and  a  channel  is  continued  from 
them  towards  the  upper  lip,  which  is  divided  like  the 
hare's.  The  whilkers  are  rather  thick  and  ftrong, 
and  are  in  length  from  two  to  three  inches  and  a 
half. 

The  opening  of  its  mouth  is  fmall  ;  it  contains  five 
long  grafs-cutting  teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw,  like 
thofe  of  the  kanguroo  ;  within  them  is  a  vacancy  for 
an  inch  or  more,  then  appear  two  fmall  canine  teeth  of 
equal  height  with,  and  fo  much  fimilar  to,  eight  mo- 
lares  fltuated  behind,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguilhable 
from  them.  The  whole  number  in  both  jaws  amounts 
to  24. 

The  neck  is  thick  and  fliort,  and  greatly  reftralns 
the  motions  of  the  head,  which,  according  to  the 
common  exprefllon,  looks  as  if  it  were  ftuck  upon  the 
(houlders. 

From  the  neck  the  back  arches  a  little  as  far  as  the 
loins,  whence  it  goes  off  at  a  flat  flope  to  the  hinder- 
moft  parts,  where  not  any  tail  is  vifible,  A  tail,  how- 
ever, may  be  found  by  carefully  preffing  the  finger 
over  the  tlat  (lope  in  a  line  with  the  back  bone.  After 
feparating  the  hairs,  it  is  feen  of  fome  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  three  tenths  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  naked,  except  a  few  fine  fhort  hairs  near 
its  end.  This  curious  tail  feemed  to  hold  a  much 
bolder  proportion  in  the  young  than  in  the  full  grown 
animal. 

The  fore  legs  are  very  ftrong  and  mufcular  :  their 
length,  to  the  fole  of  the  paw,  is  five  inches  and  a  half, 
and  the  dillance  between  them  is  five  inches  and  a  half. 
The  paws  are  fleiliy,  round,  and  larjje,  being  one  inch 
and  nine  tenths  in  diameter.  Their  cla  vs  are  five  in 
number,  attached  to  as  many  (hort  digitation<:.  The 
three  middle  claus  are  ilrong,  and  about  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch  in  length  ;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  claws 
are  alfo  ftrong,  but  ftiorter  than  the  others,  being  only 
feventenths  of  an  inch  long.  The  flelhy  root  of  the 
thumb  claw  is  ftrongerand  more  flexible  than  the  others. 
The  fole  of  the  paw  is  hard,  and  the  upper  part  is  co- 
vered with  the  common  hair,  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
claws  which  it  overhangs.  The  hind  legs  are  lefs  Ilrong 
and  mufcular  than  the  fore ;  their  length,  to  the  fole,  is 
five  inches  and  a  half  j  the  diftance  between,  about 
fevcn  inches  and  a  half.  The  hind  paw  is  longer  than 
x\\z  fore,  bat  not  lefs  flcftiy ;  its  kngth  is  t\vo  inches 
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and    feven- tenths,    in    breadth    two    inches  and  three-  HiLl  -Tr-of 

fifths.     The  claws  are  four  in  number  j  the  three  inner  ^''^  ^''''""^. 

ones  are   le(s   Ilrong,    but   about   one-fifth   of  an  inch 

longer  than  the  loni;el\  of  the  fore  cla'vs,  and  there  is  a 

flefliy  fpur  in  the  place  of  the  thumb  claw.     The  whole 

paw  has  a  curve,    which  throws  its  fore  part  rather 

inward. 

In  fize  the  two  fexes  are  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  fe- 
male is  perhaps  rather  the  heavieft. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bafs,  this  wombat  feemed  to 
be  very  economically  made  -,  but  he  thought  it  unne- 
ceffary  to  give  an  account  of  its  internal  ftrudure  in  his 
journal. 

This  animal  has  no  claim  to  fwiftnefs,  as  moft  men 
could  run  it  down.  Its  pace  is  hobbling,  like  the  awk- 
ward gait  of  a  bear.  It  is  mild  and  gentle  as  becomes 
a  grafs-eater  ;  but  it  bites  hard,  and  is  furious  when 
provoked.  Mr  Bafs  never  heard  its  voice  but  then  ;  it 
was  a  low  cry,  between  a  hllTmg  and  a  whizzing  which 
could  not  be  heard  at  a  diifance  of  r.bove  40  yards.  He 
chafed  one,  and  fuddenly  lifted  it  off  the  ground  with 
his  hands,  and  laid  him  along  his  arm  like  a  child.  It 
made  no  noife,  nur  any  effort  to  efca;  e.  Its  counte- 
nance was  placid,  and  feemed  as  content  as  if  Mr  Bafs 
had  nurfed  it  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  it  more 
than  a  mile,  on  his  arm  or  his  Ihoulder,  which  it 
took  in  good  part ;  but  when  he  fecured  his  legs,  in 
order  to  go  into  a  bulh  to  cut  a  fpecimen  of  new- 
wood,  its  anger  rofe,  and  it  fnapped  a  piece  from  the 
elbow  of  Mr  Bafs's  jacket  with  his  grafs-cutting  teeth. 
Here  their  friendlhip  ended,  and  the  creature  remained 
implacable  all  the  way  to  the  boat,  and  kicked  till  he 
was  exhau;'.ed. 

This  circuraftance  feemed  to  prove,  that  with  kind 
treatment  the  wombat  might  foon  be  rendered  do- 
cile and  affectionate;  but  let  his  tutor  beware  of  giv- 
ing him  provocation,  at  leafl  if  he  fliould  be  full 
grown. 

Eefides  Fumeaux  ifland,  the  wombat  inhabits  the 
mountains  to  the  weft  of  Port  Jackfoii.  It  lives  below 
ground,  being  admirably  formed  for  burrowing;  but  to 
what  depths  it  defcends,  does  not  feem  to  be  afcertain- 
ed.  According  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  na- 
tives, the  wombat  of  the  mountains  is  never  feen  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole,  feeding  only 
in  the  night ;  but  that  of  the  illands  feems  to  feed  in  all 
parts  of  the  day.  His  food  is  not  well  known,  but  it 
is  probably  varied  according  to  the  fituation  in  which 
he  may  be  placed.  The  ftomachs  of  fuch  as  Mr  Bafs 
examined  were  diftended  by  the  coarfe  wiry  grafs  ; 
and  he,  as  well  as  others,  had  feen  the  animal  fcratch- 
ing  among  the  dry  ricks  of  fea-weed  thrown  upon  the 
fhores,  though  he  could  never  difcover  what  the  animal 
was  in  fearch  of. 


Genus  22.  Macrofus.     Kanguroo.  '^ 

ront  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fix,  emarginated  ;  in  the 
lower  jaw  two,  very  large,  long,  iharp,  and 
pointing  forwards  ;  grinders  five  on  each  fide,  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  diftant  from  the  other 
teeth  ;  fore  legs  very  ihort  ;  hind  legs  very  long  ; 
abdominal  pouch  in  the  female. 

There  are  only  two  fpecies  at  prefent  known,  viz. 
,  M.  Major,  Great  K.     Brownifli,  with  ftiarpiih  ears, 

and 
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and  five-toed  fore  feet. —  2.  M.  Minor,  Ra 
guroo  rat.      Brown,  alh  coloured  below,  ' 


K,  or  k;iu- 
Ith  rounded 
ears,  and  lourtoed  fore  feet. 

Thefe   were  rank;;d  by   Linnaeus   under  tlie   genus 
DsDELPHls,  but  diflfer  fo  much  in  many  circumllances, 
that  they  have  been   very  properly  formed  into  a  fepa- 
j^,  rate  genus. 

j^fg/or,  ••  ^^-  Mnjor,  Great  K. — This  animal  was  firft  dif- 

K.»n-vroo.  covered  by  Captain  Cook's  people,  uljle  at  Botany 
Fig- 47-  Bay  in  New  Holland,  in  1770,  and  an  interelHng, 
though  not  ftriclly  accurate  account  of  it,  is  given  in 
Captain  Cook's  firft  voyage.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Shaw.  The  general  fize  of  the  kanguroo  is,  at  lead, 
equal  to  that  of  a  fu'.l  grown  (heep  -,  the  upper  parts  of 
the  animal  are  fmall,  while  the  lower  are  remarkably 
large  in  proportion  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  elegance  of  grada- 
tion in  this  refpecl,  that  the  kanguroo  may  jullly  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  moft  piclurefque  of  quadrupeds. 
The  head  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  deer,  and 
the  vifage  is  mild  and  placid  ;  the  ears  are  moderately 
large,  of  a  (lightly  Iharpened  form,  and  upright  ;  the 
eyes  large,  and  the  mouth  rather  fmall  ;  the  neck  thin 
and  finely  proportioned,  tte  fore  legs  extremely  fliort, 
with  the  feet  divided  into  five  toes,  each  funiilhed  with 
a  lliarp  and  fomewhat  crooked  claw.  From  the  breall 
downwards  the  body  gradually  enlarges,  and  again  de- 
creafes  a  little  towards  the  tail  ;  the  thighs  and  hind 
legs  are  extremely  ftaut  and  long,  and  the  feet  are  fo 
conftrucled  as  to  appear,  at  firll  fight,  to  confift  but  of 
three  tues,  of  whch  the  middle  is  by  far  the  largell, 
and  is  furniilied  «ith  a  claw  of  great  fize  and  (Irength  ; 
the  exterior  to;  is  alfo  furnilhed  with  a  very  ftrong 
claw  but  far  fnaller  than  that  of  the  middle  one  ;  and 
the  interior  cnfifts  of  two  very  fmall  toes  united  under 
a  common  f»Jn,  with  their  relpedlive  claws  placed  fo 
clofe  to  ea^h  other  as  to  appear  like  a  fplit  or  double 
claw  ;  tie  whole  appearance  of  the  foot  bears  a  dillant 
refemb^nce  to  that  of  a  bird.  The  kanguroo  rells  on 
the  \«nole  length  of  the  fool,  which  is  callous,  black- 
i{h,  ind  granulated  beneath.  The  colour  of  the  animal 
is  in  elegant  pale  brown,  lighter  or  more  inclining  to 
■sjnitenefs  on  the  abdomen  ;  the  ventral  pouch,  or  re- 
C'ptacle  for  the  young,  is  fituated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  the  opofTums,  and  is  extremely  large  and 
deep. 

The  dimenfions  of  a  full  grown  kanguroo  are  given  as 
follow?,  in  Governor  Phillip's  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay, 
viz.  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  that  of  the  tail: 
length  of  the  tail  three  feet  and  an  inch  ;  of  the  head 
eleven  inches  ;  of  the  fore  legs  two  feet  ;  of  the  hind, 
three  feet  feven  inches  :  circumference  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  animal  near  the  legs,  three  feet  nine  inches  ;  of 
the  lower  part  near  the  legs,  four  feet  five  inches  ;  round 
the  thickell  end  of  the  tail  13  inches.  The  weight  of 
the  largell  fpecimens  is  faid  to  have  been  about  150 
pounds  •,  but  it  is  in»agined  that  this  animal  attains  a 
much  larger  fize. 

Though  the  general  pofition  of  the  kanguroo,  when 
at  reft,  is  (landing  on  its  hind  feet,  yet  it  fn  quently 
places  its  fore  ftet  on  the  eround  alfo,  and  thus  feeds 
in  the  manner  of  other  quadrupeds.  It  drinks  by  lap- 
ping. In  its  natural  Rate  it  is  extremely  timid,  and 
fprings  from  the  fight  of  mankind  by  vaft  bounds  of 
many  feet  in  height,  and  to  a  furpvifing  diftance. 
When  in  a  ftate  of  captivity,  it  has  fomeliraes  a  way  of 


fpringing  forwards  and  kicking  with  its  hind  fcot  in  a 
very  forcible  and  violent  manner ;  during  which  affion 
it  refts  or  props  itfelf  on  the  bafe  of  the  tall.  In  a  tia- 
tural  (late  it  fometimcs  ufes  its  tail  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fence, arid  will  give  fuch  fevere  blows  with  it  to  dogs 
as  to  oblige  them  to  dcfift  from  their  attack.  The  fe- 
male kanguroo  has  two  mammse  fituated  in  the  abdo- 
minal pouch,  and  in  each  arc  feated  two  teats ;  yet  lb 
far  as  has  hitherto  been  obfervcd,  the  animal  produces 
but  one  young  at  a  birth  ;  and  fo  exceedingly  diminu- 
tive is  the  young,  when  firft  found  in  the  pouch,  as 
fcarcely  to  exceed  an  inch  in  length.  The  young  con- 
tinues in  the  pouch  till  it  is  grown  to  a  large  fize,  and 
takes  occafional  refuge  in  it  long  after  it  has  been  ac- 
cuftamed  to  come  abroad. 

The  kanguroo  feeds  entirely  on  vegetable  fubftances, 
and  chiefly  on  grafs.  In  their  native  ftate  thefe  ani- 
mals are  (aid  to  feed  in  herds  of  33  or  40  together, 
and  one  is  generally  obferved  to  be  ftationed,  as  if  ap- 
parently on  the  watch,  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft. 

The  fleth  of  the  kanguroo  is  faid  to  be  rather  coarfe; 
and  fuch  as  to  be  eaten  rather  in  defeft  of  other  food 
than  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Genus  23.  Talpa.     Moles.      ^  rJu'-- 

Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fix,  unequal-,  in  tlie  lower 
eight.  Canine  teeth  one  on  each  fide,  the  upper 
larger.  Grinders  in  the  upper  jaw  fe%en,  in  the 
lower  fix. 

The  moles  are  fiimilhed  by  nature  for  perforating 
the  earth  in  the  moft  expeditious  manner.  Their  head 
is  long,  and  provided  with  very  ftrong  mufcles  for  ena- 
bling it  to  raife  up  the  earth  j  their  fnout  is  much 
lengthened,  and  is  moveable  ;  their  hands  are  large, 
broad,  and  tlat,  and  armed  with  ftrong,  flat,  pointed 
cla-.vs,  direded  backwards  for  throwing  the  earth  be- 
hind them,  and  the  fore  legs  are  very  ftiort  and  ftrong, 
and  nearly  hidden  below  the  fkin.  They  have  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  and  their  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  hidden 
in  the  fur.  They  moftly  feed  on  worms  and  infeiEls, 
and  in  this  way  would  be  of  fervice,  were  it  not  that  in 
feeking  for  thefe,  they  make  much  havock  among 
young  plants  by  turning  up  the  earth.  This  circum- 
ftance  renders  them  very  troublefome  to  gardeners 
and  farmers,  who  take  every  method  to  deftroy 
them. 

Naturalifts  have  defcribed  about  7  fpecies,  viz.  i. 
»  T.  Europxa,  Common  M.  Black  (ufually)  with  (hort 
tail  and  five  toed  feet. —  2.  T.  Purpurafccns,  Purple  M. 
Black,  with  a  glofs  of  purple,  with  white  tail  and  five- 
toed  feet.  3.  T.  Cafienfu,  Cape  M.  Gold-green,  with 
a  glofs  of  copper  colour,  with  three-toed  fore  feet. — 
4.  T.  Riifa,  Red  M.  Red,  with  ftiort  tail;  three- 
toed  fore  feet,  and  four-toed  hind  feet. — 5.  T.  Longi- 
caudala.  Long-tailed  M.  Brown,  with  tail  moderate- 
ly long,  and  five -toed  feet,  hinder  fcaly. — 6.  T.  Rodia- 
ta.  Radiated  I\L  Black,  with  white  feet,  aad  nofc 
radiated  with  papillK— 7.  T.  Fufca,  Brown  M. 
Brown,  xvith  white  feet  and  tail,  and  very  broad  for* 
feet.  x^j 

S.     I.   T-   Europ.Ta,    Common    M.     MoUwarp,  or  Ei.roptm , 
Moudiewaif).  Common 

The  figure  of  this  animal  is  well  known.     Its  eyes  •^'°-'=* 
are  fo  (mall  that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  it  really 
3  R  2  kai 
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KiR  ry  of  had  any.     It  ha«,  however,  been  proved  by  difleflions 

ihe  Spec  cs.  aiTifted  by  the  microfcope,  that  this  animal  not  only 

'  has  eyes,  but  that  its  eyes  are  every  way  calculated  for 

diftinfl  vifion.     It  polTeffes  the  fenfes  of  hearing  and 

fmelling  in  a  very  acute  degree,  and  according  to  Ray 

and  Buffon   is   peculiarly  gifted  in  another  facuhy,   on 


Part  II. 


The  (kin  of  the  mole  is  extremely  tough  ;  its  fur 
clofe  fet,  and  fofter  than  the  fineft  velvet,  or  perhaps  ■ 
than  the  fur  of  any  other  animal  ;  it  is  ufually  black, 
but  moles  have  been  found  fpotted  with  white,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  they  have  been  leen  altoge- 
ther white. 


\-hich  it  would  be  improper  here  to  enlarge.  It  is 
fometimes  found  white. 

Moles  are  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  are  ex- 
tremely common  in  Britain. 

Thefe  animals,  as  is  well  known,  live  below  the 
earth,  where  they  make  fubterranean  paffages  leading 
from  one  hillock  to  another.  They  live  in  pairs,  and 
are  faid  to  be  the  mort  domeflic  of  all  quadrupeds. 
They  feldom  quit  their  holes  except  ivhen  compelled 
to  do  fo  by  heavy  rains,  or  when  the  earth  is  fo  much 
parched  by  coaflant  drought,  that  ti.ey  are  unable  to 
continue  their  work  of  burrowing.  In  winter  they  re- 
tire to  elevated  places,  where  they  may  be  bed  fecured 
from  inundations ;  but  in  fummer,  defcend  to  the  low 
and  flat  lands,  efpecially  meadows,  which  they  prefer 
on  account  of  the  earth  there  being  frellier  and 
Ibftcr. 

They  generally  breed  in  the  fpring,  being  found  big 
with  young  in  January  and  February,  and  in  April  a 
great  many  of  their  young  may  be  feen. 

It  appears  that  moles  are  capable  of  fwimming  to  a 
confiderable  dillance  ;  and  a  remarkable  inftanre  of  one 
having  been  feen  fwimming  towards  a  fniail  illand  in 
the  middle  of  a  lake  l8o  yards  from  land,-  is  given  by 
Mr  Bruce  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Linnaan  Tranf- 
aftions. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  great  mifchief 
occafioned  in  fields  and  gardens  by  thefe  animals.  We 
are  however  informed  by  Euffon,  that  in  the  year  1740 
he  planted  15  or  16  acres  of  land  with  acorns,  and  that 
the  greater  rart  of  them  was  in  a  little  time  carried 
away  by  the  moles  to  their  fubterranean  retreats.  In 
many  ot  thefe  there  were  found  half  a  buihel,  and  in 
others  a  buQiel.  BufFon,  after  this  circumdance,  cauf- 
ed  a  great  number  of  iron  traps  to  be  conflructed,  by 
which  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  he  caught  13CO.  To 
this  inftance  of  the  devaftation  occafioned  by  thefe  ani- 
mals, we  may  add  the  following  :  In  the  year  1 742 
they  were  fo  numerous  in  fome  parts  of  Holland,  that 
one  farmer  alone  caught  between  5C00  and  6doo  of 
them.  The  dellruflion  occafioned  by  thefe  animals  is 
however  no  new  phenomenon.  We  are  informed  by 
hiftory,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Tenedos, 
the  Trojans,  and  the  ^olians,  were  infefted  by  them 
in  the  earlicft  ages.  For  this  reafon  a  temple  was 
erefted  to  Apollo  Smynthius,  the  dellroyer  of  moles. 

The  catching  of  moles  conftitutes  a  profelfion  which 
is  well  underiiood  in  this  country.  For  the  particular 
modes  of  taking  them,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr  Darwin's  Phytologia,  p.  370,  and  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  p.  34.  Accord- 
ing to  Mortimer,  as  quoted  by  Pennant,  the  roots  of 
white  hellebore  made  into  a  parte  and  laid  into  their 
holes,  will  defiroy  them.  They  feem  to  have  few  ene- 
mies among  other  animals,  but  ive  are  told  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert .Sibbald,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  moufe  with  a 
beak  that  deftroys  moles.  We  are  aflurcd  that  thefe 
animals  are  net  found  in  Ireland. 


Genus  24.  Sorex.     Shreifs.  Sorex. 

Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  two,  long,  bifid.  In  the 
lower  two  or  four;  the  intermediate  ones  Ihorterj 
canine  teeth  feveral  on  each  fide ;  grinders  cufpi- 
dated. 

This  genus  Is  nearly  allied  to  the  laft,  and  indeed  a 
few  of  its  fpecies  are  fcarcely  to  be  diilinguiihed  from 
fome  of  the  moles.  It  is  therefore  not  furprifing  that 
Linnieus,  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  his  Syllema  Naturae, 
ranked  two  fpecies  under  Surex,  whicli  Ihould  more 
properly  have  been  placed  under  Talpa. 

There  are  16  fpecies,  wliich  are  thus  diftinguifhed. 
I .  *  &  Ararieus,  Common  S,  or  Shrew  moufe.  Rudy 
brown,  whitilh  below,  wnh  tail  rather  fliorter  than  the 
body.— 2.  S.  Mofclia:us,  Pilufk  S.  \Veb-footed,  witli 
naked  comprcfled  tail. — 3.  5".  Radianis,  Canada  S. 
Blackifli,  with  lengthened  fiout,  radiated  at  the  tip 
with  tentacula. — 4.  S.  Caru/cfcens,  Perfuming  S.  Blue- 
gray,  with  fiefh-coloured  fnou:,  feet  and  tail. — 5.  S. 
Fodiens,  Water  S.  Black,  and  white  below. — 6.  S. 
Bra%i!ienj1:,  B.azilian  S.  Brown,  with  three  black 
ftripes  on  the  back. — 7.  S.  Surincmeiifis,  Surinam  S. 
Bay,  yellowiili  aili  colour  below,  wiji  tail  ihorter  than 
the  body. — 8.  S.  Prohofcideus,  E'.ep'iant  S.  BrowTi, 
with  very  long  cylindric  fnout.^9.  S.  Icucodon,  White- 
toothed  S.  Dulk,  white  below,  with  tiil  of  middling 
length. — 10.  .S'.  Tetragonurus,  fquare-tafed  S.  Q^ua- 
drangulartail. — II  5".  Leiicunit,  White-tailtd  S.  Brown- 
ilh,  wliitith  beneath,  with  (hort  tail,  whitih  towards 
the  tip. — 12.  S.  Uiiico/or,  Cinereous  S.  Duikv  alh-co- 
loured,  with  tail  narrowed  at  the  bn.fe. — 13.  i  Muri- 
nut.  Murine  S.  Brown,  with  afli  coloured  feet  an!  tail, 
the  latter  of  middling  length. — 15.  S.  PufJhts,  Pt-fian 
S.     With  rounded  eirs,  and  (hort  fubdiftichious  tap. 

15.  S.  Minutus,  Minute  S.     With   very  long  fnout 

16.  S.  Exilis,  Pygmy  S.     Extremely  fmall,  with  ver; 
thick  cylindric  tail.  j_ 

I.    a.  Arcr.ius,  Shrew   Moufe,  or   Hardy   S.     The //j,,fa,-. 
length  of  this  little  animal,  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to^-'^^iion 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  is  two  inches  and  a  half;  that  of   ^''"-^ 
the  tail,  near   one   inch   and   a  half;  the  nofe  is  very     "    ^ 
long  and   (lender,    and   the    upper   mandible   is   much 
longer  than  the  lower  ;  the  ears  are  fliort  and  rounded, 
the  eyes  very  fmall,  and  like  thofe  of  the  mole,  almoll 
concealed   in  the  hair.     The   colour   of  the  head,   and 
upper  part  of  the  body,  is  of  a  browiiilh  dark  red,  the 
belly  of  a   dirty  white;  the  tail  is  covered  with  (hort 
dark  hairs,  the  legs   are  very  ihort  ;  the  hind  legs  are 
placed  very  far  back  ;  the  feet  are  divided  into  five  di- 
Itinft  toes. 

The  teeth  are  28  in  number,  and  of  fo  iingular  a 
form,  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  moil  natuialilts. 
Gelner  is  of  opirion,  that  nature  feems  to  have  formed 
in  this  animal  teeth  of  mixed  ihape,  between  thole  of 
mice  and  lerpents  ;  the  tivo  upper  fore  teeth  are  very 
ilinrp,  and  on  each  fide  of   '.!)em   gro\s   a  minute  pro- 
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Fere^  eel's  Tcarcely   vlfible,  except  on  a  near  inlpeclion  ;  the     ditches  covered  witli  buHies  lying  ivcll  wrapped  up  in   H.ilo 
'         other  teeth   are  placed  clofe  together,  are  very  Imall,      mofs,  grafs,  or  leaves  ;  its  food  is  roots,  fruits,  worms  '"'"^  Sp 

ai)d  feem  fcarcely  feparated.  and  infeCls.     It  lies   under  the  undelerved  reproach   of ^ 

The  Ihrew  n-iOi-fe  inhabits  old  walls,  heaps  of  (lones,     fucking  cattle,  and  i^urting  their  udders ;  but  the  fmall- 

.  i„i..  :_  .1, u  .  :.   r_ ,..    r  ..^  j   ugP^  ^f  -^^^  ^^^^^^  renders  that  impofl'ible.     It  is  a  mild, 

helplefs,  and  patient  animal  ;  and  would  be  liable  to  in. 
jury  from  every  enemy^  had  not  providence  guarded  it 
with  a  ilrong  coverir.g,  and  the  power  of  rolling  itfelf 
into  a  ball,  by  that  means  fecuring  the  defcncelef* 
parts.  It  is  hunted  with  dogs ;  but  few  of  them  will 
venture  to  attack  it  while  rolled  up,  fo  that  its  perfe- 
cutors  throw  it  into  water,  to  oblige  it  to  unroll  itfelf. 
Its  flelli  is  efteemed  good  food. 

The  hedgehog  may  be  tamed  ;  and  we  are  told  of 
one  that  lived  at  the  Angel  inn  at  Felton  in  Northum- 
berland in  1799,  wliich  performed  the  duty  of  a  turn- 
fpit,  as  well  in  every  refpeft  as  the  dog  of  that  name  ; 
ran  about  the  houfe  as  familiarly  a-  ar.y  other  domeftic 
quadruped  ;  difplayed  a  facility  ti!l  ihen  unknown  in 
this  fpccies  of  animals ;  and  ufed  to  anfwer  to  the  name 
of  Tom. 

This  order  contains  12  genera,  and  about 
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holes  in  the  eaith  ;  is  frequently  found  near  out- 
buildings, hay  ricks,  dunghills,  and  neceflary  houfes ; 
it  lives  on  infefts,  com,  and  any  filth,  and  has  been 
obferved  rooting  like  a  hog  in  the  lall  named  places. 
Either  from  its  food  or  its  nature,  it  has  a  very  difa- 
greeable  fmel!,  infomuch  that  the  cat  will  kill  it,  yet 
refufes  to  eat  it.  It  is  faid  to  bring  four  or  five  young 
at  a  tirue.     It  is  a   very  common   animal  in  this  coun- 


Hedgeho. 
Fig.  50.  ■ 


Genus  25.  Erinaceus.     Hedgehogs. 

Front  teelh,  two  both  above  and  below;  thofe  of  the  up- 
per jaw  diflrait,  of  the  lower  approximated.  Canine 
teeth  on  each  fide,  in  the  upper  jaw  five,  in  the  low- 
er three.  Grinders  on  each  fide,  both  above  and 
below,  four.  Body  covered  on  the  upper  parts  with 
fpines. 

There  are  five  fpecies,  viz.  I.  *  F.rinaceus  Eitro- 
p^iis,  European  or  common  H.  With  rounded  ears 
and  crefted  noftrils. — 2.  E.  Inauris,  Earlefs  H.  With- 
out external  ears. — 3.  E.  y4i.rilus.  Long-eared  H. 
With  lor.g  oval  ear?,  and  creftcd  noilrils. — 4.  E.  Ma- 
dagafrarienftf,  Striped  H.  With  fpines  and  long  briilles; 
the  body  longitudinally  banded  with  black  and  white, 
ivith  long,  iharp  pointed  fnout. — 5.  E.  Ma.'accenjis, 
Malacca  H.     With  long  fpines  and  pendulous  ears. 

I.  Erinacfus  Euro[>cEUs,  Common  Hedgehog,  or 
Urchin. 

The  ufual  length  of  this  animal,  exclufive  of  the 
tail,  is  about  ten  inches ;  the  tail  is  little  more  than  an 
inch-long,  but  fo  concealed  by  the  fpines  as  fcarcely  to 
be  viSble.  The  fnout  is  like  that  of  the  hog  ;  the  up- 
per jaw  being  much  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the 
end  flat  ;  the  noftrils  are  narrow,  terminated  on  each 
fide  by  a  loofe  thin  flan  ;  the  colour  of  the  fnout  is 
d'jikv  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  few  fcattered  hairs  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  fides,  and  the  rump,  are 
clothed  with  flrong  ftiff  hair,  approaching  the  nature 
of  brinies,  of  a  yellowilh  and  afli  hue. 
■  The  legs  are  (hort,  of  a  dulky  colour,  and  almoft 
bare ;  the  toes  on  each  foot  are  five  in  number,  long, 
and  feparated  the  whole  way  ;  the  thumb  or  interior 
toe  is  much  (horter  than  the  others  ;  the  claws  long 
"but  weak  ;  the  vvhole  upper  part  of  the  body  and  fides 
are  (Irongly  covered  with  clofe  fpines  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  very  iharp  pointed  ;  their  lower  part  is 
whit^,  the  middle  black,  the  points  white.  The  mouth 
is  fmal!,  but  full  of  teeth.  The  barbarity  of  anatomiils 
furniilies  us  with  an  amazing  inllance  of  its  patience  ; 
one  that  wss  dilTetled  alive,  and  uhofe  feet  were  nailed 
down  to  the  table,  endured  that,  and  every  ftroke  of 
the  operator's  knife,  without  even  one  groan. 

It  is  found  in  moll  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  not  un- 
common in  this  ifland. 

It  produces  fieur  or  rive  yoMiig  at  a  birth,  which  are 
foon  covered  w  ith  prickles  like  thofe  of  the  parent,  but 
(horter  and  weaker. 

It  is  a  noflurnal  animal,  keeping  retired  in  the  day, 
but  is  in  motion  the  whole  night  in  fearch  of  food.  It 
generally  rcfides  i:i    fmaU  thickets,   in  hedges,  or    in 
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Front  teeth  two,  both  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  00" 
liquely  cut  ;  grinders  eight.  Body  covered  with 
fpines  intermixed  with  hairs.  Four  toes  on  the  fore 
feet,  five  on  the  hind. 

There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  viz. 

I.  H.  Cr'tflaia,  Long  fpiiied  Porcupine;  with  four- 
toed  fore  feet,  and  five-toed  hind  feet  ;  crelied  head, 
and  fliorttail.— 2.  H.  Prchdiifills,  Prehenfile  P.  Short- 
f;i)ined,  with  four-toed  feet ;  and  long  half-naked  prc- 
henfile  tail.— 3.  //.  Mexicana,  Mexican  P.  Shoit- 
fpined,  with  four-toed  feet,  and  tail  of  moderate  length. 
— 4.  H.  Macroura,  Long-tailed  P.  Short-fpined,  ivitli 
five-toed  feet,  and  very  long  tail,  tu'ted  at  the  end 
with  club-lhaped  briilles. — 5.  H.  Fafcicu/ata,  Bruili- 
tailed  P.  Four-toed  fore  feet,  five-toed  hind  feet,  and 
tail  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  flattened  briilles. — 6.  H. 
Dorfata,  Canada  P.  Short-fpined,  with  very  long 
fur ;  four-toed  fore  feet,  five-toed  hind  feet ;  fpiny 
back,  and  fhortidi  tail. 

I.  fir.  Criftata,  Common  Porcupine. — The  figure  which  £.,.,y5'.'^_.. 
we  have  given  of  this  animal  will  convey  a  better  idea ci'mm  >n 
of  it  than.any  defcrlption.     We  may  remark  only   that^'of  "I'ine 
L  is  about  two  feet  long  from  head  to  tail;  and  that  the^'oi'" 
ail  is  about,  four  inches  long,  being  almoft  entirely  hiJ- 
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don  by  the  quills  and  long  hair 

It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  Ind 
and  is  found  in  fomc  of  tlie 
particularly  in  Sicily  and  Malta. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  porcupine  had  the 
power  of  darting  its  quills  to  a  confiderable  diflance,  at 
any  enemy  that  aOauIted  it.  This  Is  proved  to  have 
been  a  vulgar  error,  arifing  probably  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  quills  are  detached  when  the  animal  is 
moulting,  at  which  time  they  arc  o.'"tcn  thrown  with  a 
jerk  to  a  little  diftanre.  The  quills  feem  intended 
merely  as  weapons  of  defence,  and  when  attacked,  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  raifing  thera,  as  was  remarked 
wi:h  refped  to  tlle»fcalcs  of  the  manis. 

The 
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HUorf  of        The  fleili  of  tlie  porcujiine  is   eaten  in  f.-me   places ; 
tJ'c  Species  g„j  ^.g  arg  told  by   Mr  Biydone    tliat  '*lien  in  Sicily, 
""""*         he  dined  on   it,  and  found   it  extremely  lufcious,  foon 
palling  on  the  appetite. 

This  animal  feeds  chiefly  on  fruits,  roots,  and  vege- 
table fubllances.  It  commonly  live-,  under  ground, 
f.eeps  much  by  day,  and  goes  in  fearch  of  food  only 
during  the  night.  The  female  produces  two  young 
at  a  birth,  and  thefe,  when  taken  early,  are  eefily 
tamed. 

Cavia.  Gen.  27.  Cavia,  Cjrr. 

Front  teeth  ti-o,  wedge-fliaped  ;  grinders  eight.  Toes 
on  the  fore  feet,  four  or  five  ;  on  the  hind  feet,  from 
three  to  five.  Tail  very  ihort,  or  wanting.  No  cla- 
vicles. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  chiefly  found  in  Ame- 
rica ;  they  live  on  vegetable  fubllances,  and  inhabit 
holes  in  the  ground,  or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees. 
There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  viz. 

1.  Cavta  Cobai/a,  Variegated  Cavy,  or  Guinea  Pig. 
Taillefs  ;  generally  variegated  either  with  black  and 
white,  or  rufous,  &c. —  2.  C.  Paca,  Spetted  C.  Tail- 
ed, with  five-toed  feet,  and  fides  marked  by  rows  of 
yellowi(h  white  fpots. — 3.  C.  Capijbara,  Capybara. 
Taillefs,  with  three-toed  palraated  hind  feet. — 4.  C. 
Aguri,  Aguti.  Tailed,  with  the  body  reddiih  brown, 
and  the  belly  yellowilh. — 5.  C.  Accuchy,  Acouchy. 
Tailed,  with  olive-coloured  body. — 6.  C.  Aperia, 
Rock  C.  Taillefs,  with  reddilli  alh-coloured  body. — 
7.  C.  Palaganica,  Patagonian  C.  Rufty  gray,  whitilh 
below,  with  extremely  Ihort  naked  tail  •,  large  white 
patch  on  each  thigh,  and  black  rump. 
Cohal.  I-  ^-  Cobaya,  Reftlefs  Cavy,   or  Guinea  Pig.— This 

Guiiid  Pig.  animal  is  pretty  well  known  among  us,  being  frequently 
kept  as  a  kind  of  pet.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  naturally  of  a  chilly  tender  conftitution  ;  yet  it 
lives  and  breeds  in  our  climates  when  kept  in  the  houfe, 
and  properly  fed.  Few  animals  breed  fo  early  as  the 
Guinea  pig.  Though  it  does  not  attain  its  full  growth 
till  eight  or  nine  months  old,  it  has  been  known  to  bring 
"forth  at  two  months.  The  female  goes  with  young 
about  three  weeks,  and  at  her  fifll  litter  produces  four 
or  five  young,  but  her  fubfequent  litters  often  coniill  of 
ten,  or  twelve.  As  thefe  animals  are  thus  prolific,  and 
will  breed  five  or  fix  times  in  a  year,  it  is  computed  tliat 
a  thoufand  of  them  may  be  produced  in  one  year  from  a 
fmgle  pair.  They  feem  capable  of  no  fentiment  but 
the  lowed  fenfuality,  and  pafs  their  whole  time  in  eat- 
ing, deeping,  &c.  They  live  entirely  on  vegetable 
food,  and  are  very  fond  of  pardey,  apples,  and  other 
fruits.     They  eat  often,  but  little  at  a  time. 

They  are  very  neat  and  cleanly,  and  are  often  feen 
drefling  each  other's  fur.  They  are  eafily  tamed,  but 
feem  to  feel  no  attachment  to  man.  They  grunt  like 
a  pig,  make  a  chirping  noife  when  pleafed,  and  utter  a 
iharp  cry  when  hurt. 

The  flefli  may  be  eaten,  but  is  very  indifferent. 

Caftor.  Gen.  2?.  CasTOR.     Beji'ER. 

Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  truncated,  and  hollowed 
'vilh  a  tranfverfe  angle ;  in  the  lower  jaw  tranfverfe 
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at  t\\'  lips.     Grind) 


each  fide  fcur.     Tail 
de,  roiled  and  fcaly.     Collar  bones  in  the  Ikeleto 


There  are  two  fpecies  ;  viz.  ^ 

1.   C.    Fiber,   Common    Beaver.      Cheuiut-coloured,  r;/.c;, 

with    flat    ovate   naked  tail. — 2.   C.  Huidobrius,  Chili  Comre,,( 

B.     With  lo'.'cr,   comprefled,  lance-lhaped,    hairy  tail ;  j^"^>^«''. 

lobed  fore  feet,  and  webbed  hind  feet.  '^  *"' 

I.  C.  Fiber,  Common  Beaver. —  This  animal  is  eafily 
dillinguilhed   from  all  quadrupeds  by  the  peculiar  ap-  ' 

pearance  of  its  tail,  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  neaily 
flat,  except  on  its  upper  furface,  where  it  is  flightly 
convex,  entirely  deftitute  of  hair,  except  at  the  bafe, 
and  marked  with  fcaly  divifions  like  the  (kin  of  a  filh. 
The  body  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  the  tail  about  a 
foot  in  length.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  deep 
chefnut,  but  it  is  fometimes  .*'ound  perfeflly  black, 
white,  cream-coloured,  or  fpotted. 

The  beaver  is  found  in  mod  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Alia,  and  is  very  abundant  in  North  Ame- 
rica. It  was  once  met  with  in  Britain,  but  the  fpecies 
has  long  been  there  extinft.  It  delights  in.  (hady  wa- 
tery fituations. 

Many  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manners  and 
labours  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  but  we  believe 
none  are  in  general  more  correft  than  the  following  by 
Buffon. 

The  beavers  begin  to  affemble  in  the  month  of  June 
or  July,  for  the  purpofe  of  uniting  into  fociety.  They 
arrive  in  numbers  from  all  corners,  and  foon  form  a 
troop  of  200  or  3 00.  The  place  of  rendezvous  is  gene- 
rally the  place  fixed  for  their  eftablilhment,  and  is  al- 
ways on  the  banks  of  waters.  If  the  waters  be  flat, 
and  never  rife  above  their  ordinary  level,  as  in  lakes, 
the  beavers  make  no  bank  or  dam  ;  but  in  rivers  or 
brooks,  where  the  waters  are  fubjecl  to  rifings  and  fall- 
ings, they  build  a  bank,  and  by  this  artifice  they  form 
a  pond  or  piece  of  \vater  which  remains  always  at  the 
fame  height.  The  bank  traverfes  the  river  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  like  a  fluice,  and  it  is  often  from  80 
to  100  feet  long,  by  10  or  12  broad  at  the  bafe.  This 
pile,  for  animals  of  a  fize  fo  fmall,  appears  to  be  enor- 
mous, and  fuppofes  an  incredible  labour.  But  the  folidi- 
ty  with  which  the  work  is  conllrucled  is  Ifill  more 
aftonilhing  than  its  magnitude.  The  part  of  the  river 
where  they  ereft  this  bank  is  generally  fliallow.  If 
they  find  on  the  margin  a  large  tree,  which  can  be 
made  to  fall  into  the  water,  they  begin  with  cutting  it 
down,  to  form  the  principal  part  of  their  work.  This 
tree  is  often  thicker  than  the  body  of  a  man.  By  gnaw- 
ing the  foot  of  the  tree  with  their  four  cutting  teeth, 
they  acconiplilh  their  purpofe  in  a  very  fliort  time,  and 
always  mjke  the  tree  fall  aciofs  the  river.  They  next 
cut  the  branches  from  the  trunk  to  make  it  lie  level. 
Thefe  operations  are  performed  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Several  beavers  are  employed  in  gnawing  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  others  in  lopping  off  the  branches 
after  it  has  fallen.  Others  at  the  fame  time  traverfe 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  cut  down  finaller  trees, 
from  the  fize  of  a  man's  leg  to  that  of  his  thigh.  Thefe 
they  drefs,  and  cut  to  a  certain  length  to  make  flakes 
of  them,  and  firft  drag  them  by  land  to  the  margin  of 
the  river,  and  then  by  water  to  the  j>l3ce  where  the 
building  is  carrying   on.     Thefe  piles  they  fink  down, 

.«nd 
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GUres.  and  intenveave  the  branches  with  the  larger  Hakes, 
"—V^"^  This  operation  implies  the  vaiiqui(hino;  of  many  dilli- 
culties ;  fer  to  drels  thcfe  flakes,  and  to  put  them  in  a 
fituation  nearly  perpendicular,  fomc  of  the  beavers  mull 
elevate,  ivilh  their  teeth,  the  thirk  ends  againft  the 
margin  ot  the  river,  or  againft  the  crols  tree,  wliile 
others  plunpe  to  the  bottom,  and  dig  holes  with  their 
fore  feet,  to  receive  the  points  that  they  may  lland  on  end. 
While  lome  are  labouring  in  this  manner,  others  bring 
earth,  which  they  plalh  whh  their  feet,  and  beat  firm 
with  their  tails.  They  carry  the  earth  in  their  mouths, 
and  with  their  fore  feet,  and  tranTport  it  in  fuch  quan- 
tities that  they  fill  with  it  all  the  intervals  betueen  the 
piles.  Thefe  piles  conlifl  of  leveral  rows  of  (lakes  of 
equal  height,  all  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
extend  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The 
ftakes  facing  the  under  part  of  the  river,  are  placed 
perpendicularly ;  but  the  reft  of  the  work  flopes  up- 
wards, to  furtain  the  preffure  of  the  tluid,  fu  that  the 
bank,  which  is  lo  or  i  2  feet  wide  at  the  bafe,  is  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  at  the  top.  It  has,  therefore, 
not  only  all  the  neceflary  thicknefs  and  folidity,  but  the 
moft  advantageous  form  for  fupporting  the  weight  of 
the  water,  for  preventing  its  ilTue,  and  to  repel  its 
efforts.  Near  the  top,  or  thinneft  part  of  the  bank, 
they  make  two  or  three  (loping  holes,  to  allow  the  fur- 
face  water  to  efcape,  and  thefe  they  enlarge  or  contraft, 
according  as  the  river  rifes  or  falls ;  and  when  any 
breaches  are  made  in  the  bank  by  fudden  or  violent  in- 
undations, they  know  how  to  repair  them  as  foon  as  the 
water  fubfides. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous,  after  this  account  of  their 
public  work,  to  give  a  detail  of  their  particular  opera- 
tions, were  it  not  neceffary,  in  a  hiftory  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, to  mention  every  fad,  and  were  not  the  firft 
great  ftruclure  made  with  a  view  to  render  their  fmaller 
habitations  more  commodious.  Thefe  cabins  or  houfes 
are  built  upon  piles  near  the  margin  of  the  pond,  and 
have  two  openings,  the  one  for  going  to  the  land,  and 
the  other  for  throwing  themfelves  into  the  water.  The 
form  of  the  edifices  is  either  oval  or  round,  lome  of 
them  larger  and  fome  Jefs,  varying  from  four  or  five, 
to  eight  or  ten  feet  diameter.  Some  of  them  confift 
of  three  or  four  ftories,  and  their  walls  are  about  two 
feet  thick,  raifed  perpendicularly  upon  planks,  or  plain 
ftakrs,  which  ferve  both  for  foundations  and  floors  to 
their  houfes.  When  they  confift  but  of  one  ftory,  the 
■walls  rife  perpendicularly  only  a  few  feet,  afterwards 
aflume  a  curved  form,  and  terminate  in  a  dome  or  vault, 
which  ferves  them  for  a  roof.  They  are  built  with 
amazing  folidity,  and  neatly  plaftered  both  without  and 
within.  They  are  impenetrable  to  rain,  and  refill  the 
moft  impetuous  winds.  The  partitions  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  flucco,  as  nicely  plaftered  as  if  it  had 
been  executed  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  this  mortar,  their  tails  ferve  for  trowels,  and 
their  feet  for  plafhing.  They  employ  different  materi- 
als, as  wood,  flone,  and  a  kind  of  fandy  eaith,  which  is 
not  fubjeft  to  d'ffolution  in  water.  The  wood  they  ufe 
is  almoft  all  of  the  light  and  tender  kinds,  as  alders, 
poplars,  and  wiilows,  which  generally  grow  on  the 
banks  of  river?,  and  are  more  cafily  barked,  cut,  and 
tranfported,  than  the  heavier  and  more  folid  fpecies  of 
timber.  When  they  once  attack  a  tree,  they  never 
abandon  it   till  they  cut   it  down,  and,  carry   it   off. 
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They  always  begin  the  operation  of  cutting  at  the  foot,  HH 
or  a  foot  and  a  half  above  ground  ;  thty  labour  in  a*'"^^ 
fitting  pofture  ;  and,  bcfide  the  convenience  of  this  fitu- 
ation, they  enjoy  the  p'eafure  of  gnawing  pt  rj  etually 
the  bark  and  wood,  which  are  moft  palatable  to  their 
tafte ;  for  they  prefer  freih  bark  and  tender  wood  to 
moft  of  their  ordinary  aliment.  Of  thefe  provifions 
they  lay  up  ample  ftores,  to  fupport  them  during  the 
winter;  but  they  are  not  fond  of  dry  wood.  It  is  in 
the  water,  and  near  their  habitations,  that  they  efta- 
blilh  their  magazines.  Each  cabin  has  its  own  maga- 
zine, proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitant-, 
who  have  all  a  common  right  to  the  ftore,  and  never 
pillage  their  neighbours.  Some  villages  are  compofed 
of  20  or  25  cabins.  But  thefe  large  ellabliftiments  are 
rare,  and  the  common  republic  feldom  exceeds  10  or 
12  families,  of  which  each  has  his  own  quarter  of  the 
village,  his  own  magazine,  and  his  feparate  habitation. 
They  allow  no  ftrangers  to  fit  down  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. The  fmalleft  cabins  contain  2,  4,  or  6,  and 
the  largeft  18,  20,  and,  it  is  alledged,  fometimes  30 
beavers.  They  are  almoft  always  equally  paired,  be- 
ing the  fame  number  of  females  as  of  males.  Thus, 
upon  a  moderate  coinputation,  the  fociety  is  often  com- 
pofed of  153  or  200,  who  all,  at  firft,  laboured  jointly, 
in  raifing  the  great  public  building,  and  afterwards  in 
felefl  tribes  or  companies,  in  making  particular  habi- 
tations. In  this  fociety,  however  numerous,  an  uni- 
verfal  peace  is  maintained.  Their  union  is  cemented 
by  common  labours,  and  it  is  rendered  perpetual  by 
mutual  convenience,  and  the  abundance  of  provifions 
which  they  amafs,  and  confume  together.  Moderate 
appetites,  a  fimple  tafte,  an  averfion  againft  blood  and 
carnage,  deprive  them  of  the  idea  of  rapine  and  war. 
They  enjoy  every  poffible  good,  while  man  only  knows 
how  to  pant  after  it.  Friends  to  each  other,  if  they 
have  fame  foreign  enemies,  they  know  how  to  avoid 
them.  When  danger  approaches,  they  advertife  one 
another  by  ftriking  their  tail  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  noife  of  which  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance,  and 
refounds  through  all  the  vaults  of  their  habitations. 
Each  takes  his  poft  •,  fome  plunge  into  the  lake,  others  • 
conceal  themfelves  within  their  walls,  which  can  only 
be  penetrated  by  the  fire  of  heaven,  or  the  fleel  of  man, 
and  which  no  animal  will  attempt  either  to  open  or  to 
overturn.  Thefe  retreats  are  not  only  very  fafe,  but 
r»eat  and  commodious.  The  ffoois  are  fpread  over  with 
verdure  ;  the  branches  of  the  box  and  the  fir  ferve  them 
for  carpets,  upon  which  they  permit  not  the  leaft  dirti- 
nefs.  The  window  that  faces  the  water  anfvvers  for  a 
balcony  to  receive  the  frefk  air,  and  to  bathe.  During 
the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  they  fit  on  end,  with  their 
heads  and  anterior  parts  of  the  body  elevated,  and  their 
pofterior  pans  funk  in  the  water.  This  window  is 
made  with  caution,  the  aperture  of  which  is  fufficiently 
raifed  to  prevent  its  being  ftopped  up  with  ice,  which, 
in  the  beaver  climates,  is  often  two  or  three  feet  thick. 
When  this  happens,  they  Hope  the  fole  of  the  window, 
cut  obliquely  the  ftakes  which  fupport  it,  and  thus  open 
a  communication  with  the  unfrozen  water.  This  ele- 
ment is  fo  neceffary,  or  rather  fo  agreeable  to  them, 
that  they  can  leldom  difpcnfe  with  it.  They  ofxen 
fwim  a  long  w;  y  under  the  ice  ;  it  is  then  that  they  are 
moft  eafily  taken,  by  attacking  the  cabin  on  one  hand, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  watching  at  a  hole  made  at  fome 
diftance, 


diftance,  Tvlicre  they  ure  obliged  to  repair  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  refpirjtior..  The  continual  labit  of  keeping 
their  tail  and  pofterior  parts  in  the  water,  appears  to 
have  changed  the  nature  of  their  flefli.  That  of  their 
anterior  parts,  as  far  as  the  reirs  has  the  talle  and  con- 
fillence  of  the  flefh  of  lajid  or  air  animals  ;  but  that  of 
the  tail  and  pofttriors  has  the  odour  and  all  the  other 
qualities  of  filh.  The  tail,  w!-irh  is  a  foot  long,  an 
inch,  thick,  and  five  or  fix  i.x.-.-v  broad,  is  juft  like  an  ex- 
tren.iiy  or  genuine  portic-  >:  a  fi(h  attached  to  the 
body  of  a  quadru;:"d-  It  ■'^  '  '""elv  covered  with  fcales, 
and  with  Ikin  perAftly  iJr^;  •■  to  thofe  of  large  filhes. 
They  may  be  fcrapcd  oft'ivjth  a  knife,  and,  after  fall- 
ing, they  leave  an  impreflion  on  the  ikin,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  aH'fiilies. 

h  is  in  the  beginning  of  fumnier  that  the  beavers  af- 
femble.  They  employ  the  months  of  July  ?.nd  Auguft 
in  the  conflruflion  of  their  bank  and  cabins.  Th^jy 
colleiS,  in  September  their  provifions  of  bark  End  wood; 
afterwards  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour'^,  and 
talle  the  fweets  of  domeftic  happinefs.  This  is  the  time 
of  repofe  and  the  feafon  of  love.  Knowing  and  loving 
one  another  from  habit,  from  the  pleafures  and  fatigues 
of  a  common  labour,  each  couple  join  not  by  chance, 
nor  by  the  prelTmg  nccciruies  of  nature,  but  unite  from 
choice  and  from  talle.  They  pafs  together  the  autumn 
and  the  winter,  and  perfe6lly  fatisfied  with  each  other, 
they  never  feparate.  At  eafe  in  their  cabins,  theygo 
not  out  but  upon  agreeable  or  ufeful  excurfions,  to  bring 
in  fupplies  of  frefli  lark,  which  they  prefer  to  what  is 
too  dry,  or  too  much  moi'lened  with  water.  The  fe- 
males are  faid  to  go  pregnant  for  four  months  ;  they 
bring  forth  in  the  end  of  winter,  and  generally  pro- 
duce two  or  three  young  ones.  About  this  time,  they 
are  left  by  the  males,  who  retire  to  the  country  to  en- 
joy the  pleafures  and. the  fruits  of  the  fpring.  They 
return  occafionally  to  their  cabins,  and  are  occupied  in 
nurfing,  protefling,  and  rearing  their  young,  who  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  are  in  a  condition  to  follow 
their  dams.  The  females,  in  their  turn,  make  little  ex- 
curfions to  recruit  themfelves  by  the  air,  by  eating  frelh 
bark  and  herbage  ;  and  in  this  manner  pafs  the  furamer 
upon  the  waters,  and  in  the  woods.  They  alfemble  not 
again  till  autumn,  unlefs  their  banks  or  cabins  be  over- 
turned by  inundations  ;  for  when  accidents  cf  this  kind 
happen,  they  fuddenly  collefl  their  forces,  in  order  to 
repair  the  breaches  which  have  been  made. 

Some  places  they  piefer  to  others  for  their  habita- 
tions; and  they  haye  been  obfcrved,  after  having  their 
labours  frequently  dcilroycd,  to  return  every  fumnier  to 
j-epair  them,  till,  being  fatigued  with  this  perfecution, 
and  weakened  by  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  their  numbers, 
they  took  the  relolution  of  changing  their  abode,  and  of 
retiring  to  folitudes  rtill  more  profound.  It  is  in  winter 
that  they  are  chiefly  fought  by  the  hunters,  beoaufe 
their  fur  is  not  perfectly  found  in  any  other  feafon  : 
and,  after  their  village  is  ruined,  and  numbers  of  them 
sre  taken,  the  fociety  is  fometimes  too  much  reduced 
to  admit  ot  a  frefli  cftabiifliment  ;  but  thofe  which  ef- 
cape  death  or  caf  tivity,  difperfe  and  become  vagabond. 
Their  genius,  withered  by  fear,  never  again  expands. 
They  hicc  themfelves  and  their  talents  in  hoi<s  ;  or, 
funk  to  the  cordi- 'n  cf  other  animals,  they  lead  a  ti- 
mid and  I-  litr.ry  'ile.  Occur ied  only  by  prcfllng  wants, 
and  exerting  folely  their  indiudual  powers,  th.ey  lofe 
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for  ever  thofe   foclal  qualities  which  we  ha 
juflly  admiring. 

The  beaver  is  hunted  for  the  fake  of  its  fiir,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  forms  a  confiderable  article  in  the 
inanufafture  of  fine  hats,  as  well  as  for  the  drug  called 
CaJ/or,  for  an  account  of  which  fee  IVIateria  Mkdica. 
Its  flelli  is  eaten  in  fome  places,  and  is  faid  to  have  a 
fifiiy  tafle. 


Genus  29.  Mus.     R.^rs  and  Mice.  j 

Upper  front  teeth  wcJge-fliaped.  Grinders  on  each 
fide  three,  lometimes  only  two.  Clavicles  or  collar- 
bones in  the  Ikeleton. 

Thefe  animals  generally  live  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
are  \'ery  fwift,  and  able  to  climb  trees.  Their  food  is 
chiefly  vegetable,  v.  hich  mod  of  them  feek  in  the  night, 
keeping  in  their  retreats  during  the  day.  They  feed 
in  a  fomewhat  upright  po.:t;on,  carrying  the  food  to 
their  mouth  with  their  paws.  They  are  very  proli- 
fic, the  females  breeding  many  times  a  year  and  bring- 
ing numerous  'itters.  The  females  have  ufually  eight 
teats.  The  ears  of  thefe  awimals  are  ufually  ftijrt 
and  rounded  ;  their  fore  feet  are  commonly  four-tced, 
with  a  warty  excrefcence  in  place  of  a  fifth.  Many  of 
them  are  almoft  amphibious,  living  much  in  the  water 
and  fu'imming  very  well.  A  few  ef  them  are  furnilhed 
with  cheek  pouches  for  carrying  food  to  their  holes. 
They  are  found  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  of  them  are  natives  of  Britain. 

The  fpecies  are  very  numerous,  and  are  therefore  by 
Dr  Shaw  dillributed  into  the  following  feftions. 

A.   With  Jiattened  tads. 

1.  M.  Zibelhicus,  Mufli  Rat.  Rufly  brown,  with 
long  comprelTed  lanceolate  tail,  and  unwebbed  feet. 

B.   With  round  naked  tails. 

2.  IL  Pilorides,  Pileris.  Whitifii,  with  longifli, 
fcaly,  obtufe  truncated  tail.— 3.  M.  Caraco,  American 
rat.  Gray,  witli  long,  fcaly,  fcmewhat  obtufe  tail, 
and  {lightly  fenii-paltnated  hind-  feet. — 4.  *  M.  Dccii- 
manus,  Norway  R.  Gray,  iliiihaired,  with  very  long 
fcaly  tail,  and  body  whitifh  below. — 5.  •  M  Rattus, 
Black  R.  Blackifls,  afh-co'oured  beneath,  ivith  very 
long  fcaly  tail. — 6.  M.  Malabaricus,  Bandicot  R. 
Grav,  with  naked  round  ears,  and  the  two  exterior 
toes  of  the  hind  feet  fliorter  than  the  reft — 7.  M  Per- 
cfial,  Perf hal  R.  Rufty  brown,  with  the  hind  legs 
larger  than  the  fore. —  8.  *M  Mt/fcrilus,  Common  IS'I. 
Brown,  afli-coloured  beneath,  with  four-toed  fore  feet, 
five-*  ed  hind  feet,  and  long  nearly  naked  t-oil. — 9.  ♦ 
M.  Si/Zfan'cus,  Wood  M.  Yellowish  brown,  with 
long  naked  tail,  and  body  white  beneath,  the  colours 
being  abruptly  feparated  on  the  fides.— 10.  M.  -r^^ra- 
rius,  Ruflic  M.  Yellowifli  brown,  with  long  Icaly 
tail  and  black  dorfal  ftreak.— II.  M.  Mcjbrius,  Har- 
vert  M.  Rully,  white  beneath,  witii  long  flightly 
hairy  tail,  and  ears  longer  than  the  fur  of  the  head. — 
12.  M.  Minutus,  Minute  M.  Rudy,  vvhitilh  beneath, 
with  long  fcaly  tail. — 13.  M.  Soricinus,  Soricine  M. 
Yellowifli  gray,  with  long  fnout,  round  *iirrcd  earK, 
and  hairy  tail  of  moderate  length. — 14.  M.  Vagti's,  Wan- 
dering M.  Afli-coloured,  with  black  dorfal  band, 
very   long  naked   tail,  and  plaited   cars. — 15.  M.  Be- 

trfimis, 
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Clirc«.     tii/imis,  EIrcli   "SI.     Fulvou'',  uitli   black   dorfal  band, 

— \ 'plaited  ears,  and  very  long  naked  tail. — 16.  M.   Siria- 

tiis,  Streaked  M.  Rufous  broivn,  vvitii  longifli  naked 
tail,  and  the  body  marked  by  feveral  longitudinal 
rows  of  white  fpots. — 17.  M.  Rarbarus,  Bdrbary  M. 
Brown,  marked  with  ten  pale  llreaks  ;  with  tail  of 
middling  length,  three-toed  fore  feet,  and  five-toed 
hind  feet. 

C.  IVillt  hairy   tails,  in  geniral  cither   of  a    middling 
length  or  Jljorl. 

18.  M.  Cyanus,  Blue  R.  Blue,  whitifli  beneath, 
with  four-toed  fore  feet,  five-toed  hind  feet,  and  llightly 
hairy  tail  of  middling  length. — 19.  M.  Scxaliiis,  Rock 
R.  Grayiih  brown,  with  longilh  tail  j  ears  longer  than 
the  fur,  and  feet  about  four-to?d. — 20.  M.  Amphihius, 
Water  R.  Blackilli  brown,  alh-coloured  below,  with 
ears  fcarcely  projecting  from  the  fur  ;  fore  feet  about 
four-toed,  and  tail  about  half  as  long  as  the  body. — 
21.  M.  Sclierman,  Scherman  R.  Deep  brown,  afh  co- 
loured below,  with  (lightly  hairy  tail  of  moderate  length, 
fmall  feet,  and  ears  iliorter  than  the  fur. — 22.  M.  Lim- 
nuis.  Lemming  R.  Short -tailed,  with  ears  fliorter 
than  the  fur,  five-toed  fore  feet,  and  body  white  below, 
variegated  abore  with  black,  white  and  fulvous. —  23. 
3/.  yJr-jalis,  Meadow  M.  Bulky  rufty,  (lion-tailed, 
deep  afh  coloured  beneath,  with  ears  longer  than  the 
fur,  and  about  fcur-toed  fore  feet. — 24.  M.  Torquatus, 
Collared  M.  Short-tailed,  rufty,  with  dulky  variegations ; 
ears  fliorter  than  the  fur ;  five-toed  fore  feet,  interrupted 
white  collar,  and  black  fpinal  ftripe. — 25.  M.  Lagunit, 
Hare-tailed  M.  Short-tailed,  afli-coloured,  white  be- 
low ;  ears  fhorter  than  the  fur  ;  about  four-toed  fore 
feet,  and  black  dorfal  line. —  26.  M.  Economm,  Econo- 
mic-R.  Short-tai'i-d,  tawny  whitifli  below,  with  nak- 
ed ears  concealed  by  the  fur,  and  about  four-toed 
fore  feet. — 27.  M.  Alliarius,  Garlick  M.  AQi-colsar- 
ed,  whiti(h  below,  with  rather  large  ears  llightly  hairy, 
and  tail  about  an  inch  long. —  28.  M  Rulilus,  Red  M. 
Fulvous  alh-coloured  beneath,  with  tail  about  an  inch 
long  ;  ears  longer  than  the  fur,  and  about  four-toed 
feet. —  29  M.  Lam'gcr,  Woolly  M.  Afh-coloured,  with 
four-toed  fore  feet,  five  toed  hind  feet,  and  tail  of  mid- 
dli'.-g  length.— 30.  M.  Gregalis,  Baikal  M.  Gray, 
with  ears  ft:orter  than  the  fur,  about  four-toed  fore 
feet,  and  tail  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long  — 31.  ^1/. 
Socin/is,  Social  M.  Pale  grav,  white  beneath,  with 
very  fliort  rounded  ear?;,  about  fcur-toed  fore  feet,  and 
tail  of  half  an  inch  long. — 32.  M.  Hudfoniiis,  Hudfon's 
Bay  I\I.  Short-tailed,  earlefs,  a(}i-coloured,  white  be- 
neath, with  yellowi(h  brown  dorfal  ftripe,  and  five-toed 
hind  feet. 

D.    With  cheek  pouches  for   the  temporanj  reception  of 
their  food. 

33.  M.  Cricetvs,  Hamfler  R.  Reddifli  brown,  pouch- 
ed, with  three  white  fpots  on  each  fide,  and  deep  black 
belly. — 34.  M.  Burfarius,  Canada  R.  Afh-colour- 
ed, with  (hort  nearly  naked  tail,  f  ched  cheeks,  and 
the  claws  of  the  fore  feet  very  large,  and  formed  for 
burrowing  in  the  ground. — ^^.  M.  Acccdula,  Yaik  R. 
Yelloivifh  gray,  whitifh  beneath,  with  pouched  cheeks 
and  finuated  tars. — 36.  M.  Arenarius,  Sand  R.  Afli- 
coloured,  pouched  ;  with  the  feet,  fides  of  the  body,  belly 
and   tail  white. — 37.  M.   Fhaus,  Af^racan   M.     A(h 
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brown,  pouched,  white  beneath— 38.  M.  Songarns.  Afo-^Hi'^'^fyof 
coloured,   pouched,   white  beneath,    with  black  fpinal .'     ''"'' '  ■ 
line,  and  the  fides  fpotted  with  white. — 39.   M.  Furun- 
cuius,  Baraba  R.     Yellowilh  gray,    pouched,  whitilh 
beneath,  with  black  dorfal  ftreak. 

E.   Subterranean  or  Ground  Rats,    refembling  Moles   in 
habit  and  manner  of  life: 

40.  M.  Maritimus,  Coaft  R.  Pale  yellowilh  brown, 
whitifh  beneath,  with  very  large  and  long  naked  teeth, 
five-toed  feet,  no  external  ears,  and  (hort  tail. — 41.  M. 
TyphluK,  Blind  R.  Short -tailed,  rufous  brown,  dulky 
beneath,  with  five-toed  fore  feet,  broad  front  teeth  and 
without  eyes  or  external  ears. — 42.  M.  Afpalex,  Dau- 
rian  R.  Short-tailed,  earlefs,  yellowifli  alh-coloured, 
with  large  wedged  fore  teeth,  and  long  claws  on  thi. 
fore  feet. — 43.  M.  Capcnfts,  Cape  R.  Sliort  tailed,  red- 
dilli  afh,  paler  below,  with  veiy  large  naked  fore  teeth, 
five-toed  feet  and  white  muzzle. — 44.  /►/.  Ta/pinuf, 
Mole  R.  Short-tailed,  brown,  with  large  wedged  front 
teeth,  no  e.xteinal  ears,  and  five-toed  fore  feet  formed, 
for  burrowing.  up 

4.  *  M.  Decumanus,  Common  brown  or  Norway  rat.  ^f"-'^''- 
— i  his  is  one  of  the  moll  common  fpecies  of  rat,  by  '■'"' '  "" 
which  our  houfes  and  granaries  are  infefted,  and  is  too  "' 
well  known  to  require  any  defcription.  It  was  original- 
ly, it  is  faid,  brought  to  this  country  from  Norway,  and 
has  multiplied  fo  prouigioufly,  and  is  fo  ftrong  and 
voracious,  as  to  form  one  of  our  mofl  unplcafant  inmates. 
St  Pierre  informs  us  that  in  the  Ifle  of  France  thefe 
rats  are  found  in  fuch  prodigious  fwarms,  that  30,000 
of  them  have  been  killed  in  fome  of  the  houfes  in  a 
fingle  year.  It  is  even  faid  that  the  Dutch  entirely 
abandoned  that  poii  from  the  number  of  rats  by  which 
it  was  infefted.  They  will  in  a  fingle  night  entirely 
deftroy  a  whole  crop  of  corn.  They  frequently  infelt 
fliips  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  deftroy  large  quantities  of 
provifions,  and  even  endanger  the  veflel  by  gnawing  its 
timbers.  When  the  Valiant  came  from  the  Havannah, 
in  the  year  1766,  the  rats  had  increafed  on  board  her 
fo  much  as  to  deftroy  nearly  one  hundred  weight  of 
bifcuit  in  a  day  ;  and  on  the  (hip  being  i'raoked  between 
decks,  to  fuffocate  the  rats,  fix  hampers  were  for  fom.e 
time  filled  every  day  with  thofe  that  had  been  thus  killed. 
In  fummer  it  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  ponds, 
atid  ditches  ;  where  it  lives  on  frogs,  filhcs,  and  fmall 
animals.  But  its  rapacity  is  not  confined  entirely  to 
thcfe  :  It  dellroys  rabbits,  poultry,  young  pigeons,  &c. 
It  infefls  the  granary,  the  barn,  and  the  itore-houfo  -, 
does  infinite  mifchief  among  corn  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  j 
and,  not  content  with  fatisfying  its  hunger,  frequently 
carries  off  large  quantities  to  its  hiding  place.  It  is  a 
bold  and  fierce  little  animal  ;  and  when  clofely  purfu- 
ed,  will  turn  and  faften  on  its  affailant.  Its  bite  \% 
keen,  and  the  wound  it  inflifls  is  painful,  and  difficult 
to  heal,  owing  to  the  form  of  its  teeth,  which  are  long, 
fharp,  and  iircgular. 

Their  produce  is  enormous,  as  the  female  brings 
forth  from  12  to  18  at  a  litter,  and  ufually  breeds 
thrice  a  year,  fo  that  from  a  fingle  pair,  provided  food 
were  fufRciently  plentiful,  and  they  had  no  enemies  to 
diminifti  their  numbers,  there  might  be  propagated 
above  i,ooo,coo  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  I  Their  ene- 
mies are,  however,  numerous.  They  are  deftroyed  by 
dogs,  cats,  and  efpccially  weafels ;  and  it  is  £aid  that 
3   S  » 
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>f  a  (Irong  rat  is  as  itiucli  dreaded  by  its  own  rpccios,  r.s  t'le 
w'nofe  race  is  by  thofe  aulu.ah  tha:  arc  their  prey. 
I'hcy  are  comp.ionly  taken  by  traps,  or  dcftioycd  by 
poilbn,  which  latter  is  the  i'ureft  method.  Mr  Be•.^ick 
recommci)ds  for  the  purpofe  a  conipofition  of  nux  -jarrii- 
ca  mixed  with  oat  meal,  and  a  fniall  proportion  of  malk 
and  oil  of  rhodiam. 

33.  M.  Criceliis,  Hamfter,  or  Hamfler  Rat. — This  is 
one  of  the  fierceft  of  the  rat  tribe,  being  rather  larger 
and  much  flronger  than  the  Norway  rat.  It  is  of  a  pale 
reddiflr  brov.'n  colour  above,  and  blackifli  below,  with 
a  whitiili  muzzle,  rtddilli  cheeks,  pretty  large  rounded 
ears,  and  a  fliort  tail  almofl  bare.  The  male  is  always 
larger  than  the  fema'.e. 

The  hamfter  is  the  only  European  fpecies  of  rat  that 
js  furnillied  with  pouches.  It  is  found  in  Aufaia,  Si- 
lefia,  and  many  parts  of  Germany.  It  lives  under 
ground,  burrowing  down  obliquely.  At  the  end  of  its 
paffage,  the  male  finks  one  perpendicular  hole,  and  the 
female  fevcral,  fometimes  feven  or  eight.  At  the  end 
tif  thefc  are  formed  various  vaults,  either  as  lodges  for 
thcmfelves  aud  young,  or  as  llore-houfes  for  food.  Each 
young  has  its  different  apartment,  and  each  fort  of 
grain  its  different  vault ;  the  former  is  lined  with  ftraw 
or  grsfs.  The  vaults  are  of  different  depths,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  animals  :  a  young  hamfter  makes  them 
fcarcely  a  foot  deep  :  an  old  one  finks  them  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five.  The  whole  diameter  of  the  habitation, 
with  all  its  commimications,  is  fometimes  eight  or  10 
feet.  The  female  breeds  twice  or  three  times  a  year, 
and  produces  from  lix  to  1 8  at  a  litter.  The  young 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  are  foon  able  to  iliift  for  them- 
felves.  The  male  and  female  have  always  feparate  bur- 
rows ;  for,  except  in  their  (liort  feafon  of  courtlliip, 
they  have  no  intercourfe.  The  whole  race  is  fo  male- 
volent, as  conftantly  to  rt-jeft  all  fociety  with  one  another. 
They  will  fight,  kill,  and  devour  each  other,  'i'he  fe- 
male fliows  little  affection  even  for  her  young  ;  for  if 
any  perfon  digs  into  the  hole,  (lie  attempts  to  fave  herfelf 
by  burrowing  deeper  into  the  earth,  leaving  them  a  prey 
to  the  intruder.  They  would  willingly  follow  her,  but 
file  is  deaf  to  their  cries,  and  even  (liuts  up  againft  them 
the  hole  which  llie  has  made.  They  feed  on  grain  and 
fruits,  which  they  colled  in  large  quantities  in  their 
granaries ;  and  in  fome  countries  they  do  fo  much 
damage  among  the  corn,  that  a  confiderable  reward  is 
offered  for  deftroying  them.  According  to  Mr  Sultzer, 
they  abound  to  fuch  a  degree  in  Gotha,  that  in  one  year 
11,564,  in  another  54,429,  and  in  a  third  80,136  of 
their  feins  vtere  delivered  in  at  the  hotel  de  ville  of  that 
capital. 

The  life  of  a  hamfler  (fays  Buffon)  is  divided  be- 
tween eating  and  fighting.  He  fecnis  to  have  no  other 
paffion  than  that  of  rage,  which  induces  liim  to  attack 
every  animal  that  comes  in  his  way,  without  in  the 
Icaft  attending  to  the  fuperior  llrength  of  the  enemy. 
Ignorant  of  the  art  of  faving  himfelf  by  flight,  rather 
than  yield,  he  will  allow  himfelf  to  be  beaten  to  pieces 
with  a  flick.  If  he  feizes  a  man's  hand,  he  mull  be 
killed  before  he  quits  his  hold.     The  magnitude  of  the 


horfe     terrifies    him     as   little    as    the  addrcfs    of  the 

dog,  which   lait   is  fond   of  hunting  him.     When  the ^~~ 

hamfter  perceives  a  dog  at  a  diltancc,  he  begins  by 
emptying  his  check  pouches,  it  they  happen  to  be  filled 
with  grain.  ,  He  then  blows  them  up  fo  prodigicufly, 
that  the  fize  of  the  head  and  neck  gre-itly  exceeds  that 
of  the  rsrt  of  the  body.  He  raifcs  himfelf  on  dishind  legs, 
and  thus  darts  upon  the  enemy.  If  he  cat.  hes  bold,  he 
never  quits  it,  but  with  the  lofs  of  life.  But  the  dog 
generally  feizes  him  behind,  and  llrangles  hira.  This 
ferocious  difpofition  prevents  the  hamfter  from  being  at 
peace  with  any  animal  whatever.  He  even  makes  war 
againfl  his  own  fpecies,  not  excepting  the  females.  When 
two  hamfters  meet,  they  never  tall  to  attack  each  other, 
and  the  flronger  always  devours  the  weaker.  A  combat 
between  a  male  and  a  female  commonly  laft^  longer 
than  between  tw'O  males.  They  begin  by  purfuing  and 
biting  each  other  ;  then  each  of  them  retires  to  a  fide, 
as  if  to  take  breath  ;  a  little  after  they  renew  the  com- 
bat, and  continue  to  fly  and  to  fight,  till  one  of  them  falls. 
The  vanquilhed  uniformly  ferves  for  a  repaft  to  the  con- 
queror. 

Genus  30.  Hydromys  (f).  tt  /"'      ■ 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw  ;  canine  ;  grinders  two 
in  each  row,  furrowed  on  the  fide,  and  having  a 
double  excavation  on  the  crown.  Feet  five-toed  ; 
toe^  on  the  fore  feet  three  ;  thofe  on  the  hind  web- 
bed.    Tail  round,  and  covered  with  Ihort  hair. 

This  is  a  new  genus,  conftituted  by  Geoffrey  to  com- 
prehend the  coypou,  which  is  commonly  ranked  as  a 
fpecies  of  mus,  and  two  other  fpecies  that  had  not  been 
defciibed. 

His  account  of  the  genus  is  contained  in  the  fixth  vo- 
lume of  the  Annnles  de  Mufeum  National,  and  a  tranf. 
lation  of  his  memoir  is  given  in  the  22d  volume  of  the 
Philofophical  Magazine., 

1  he  three  fpecies  are  thus  diftingulflied  by  Geof- 
frey. 

I.  H.  Coypus,  Coypou  H.  Hair  chefnut  brown  on 
the  back,  red  on  the  flanks,  and  bright  brown  below 
the  belly.— 2.  H.  Chrij sogaji er ,  Yellow-bellied  H.  Hair 
chefnut  brown  above,  orange  below.— 3.  //.  Leucoga- 
Jler,  White-bellied  H.  Hair  brown  above,  white  be- 
low-. 

I.   H.  Coyptis,  Coypou,  or  Coypu  Rat. — This   c^'^\- Coypi's, 
ous  animal  was  firft   defcribed   by    Molina,  who  fpeaksCo'upou 
of  it  as  a  fpecies  of  water  rat,  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  R^.at. 
an  otter.      According  to  Geoffroy,   it  is  a  large  animal, '^'S-  55- 
being  about  14  inches   fi'om  noi'e  to  tail,  with    a   tail 
about  two  inches  long.     The  general   tint   of  the   hair 
and  on  the  back   is   a  chefnut  brown.     This  colour  be- 
comes brighter  on  the  flanks,  and  pa.Tes  to  bright  red  j 
under  the  belly  it  is  only  a    dirty   and  almoft   dark  ruf- 
fet.      Yet  this  colour  is   fufliciently  changeable   accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  coypou  raifes  or  lowers 
its  hair.    This  mobility  in  the  tone  of  its  fur  arifes  from 
each  hair  being  of  an  alh-coloured   brown   at   the    root, 
and  bright  red  at  the  point.     The  felt  concealed  under 

the 


(f)  Geoffroy  choofes  to  fpell  this  word  hjdromis  ;  but  rve  have  thought   the   orthography  that  we  adopt  more 
conformable  to  the  Greek  origin  of  the  name,  viz  vJ»0|Uv;,  or  waler-ra(. 


IV.  M  A  M  M 

the  long  hair  is  an  a(h  brown,  of  a  brighter  tint  uiicier 
"  the  belly.     The  long  hair  on   the  back  has  the  points 
or.'v  ttCuhh,  and  that  on  the  flanks  is  of  the  latter  co- 
lour throu;,-hout  the  half  of  its  length. 

As  in  all  animals  which  go  frequently  into  the  water, 
the  hair  of  the  tail  is  tliin,  fliort,  ftiff,  and  of  a  dirty 
red  colour  :  in  its  naked  parts  it  is  fcaly.  The  contour 
of  the  mouth  and  extremity  of  the  muzzle  are  white. 
The  ivhilliers,  which  are  long  and  ItifF,  are  alio  white, 
fome  black  hairs  excepted.  AmonsJ  the  great  number 
of  fkins  which  form  part  of  the  coUeclion  of  M.  Be- 
chem,  M.  Geofrroy  faw  fome  belonging  to  animals 
which  had  no  doubt  been  afliided  with  the  albine  dif- 
eale  ;  in  one  of  thele  the  iilky  hairs  were  entirely  rui- 
fet,  fo  that  the  back  appeared  of  the  fame  lint  as  the 
fides  ar.d  the  belly  ;  in  another,  the  dorfal  rtiipe,  in- 
ftead  of  being  cheinut,  had  pail'ed  entirely  to  a  red  co- 
lour, the  flanks  bemj  of  a  very  pale  red.  He  could 
not  believe  that  tlieie  varieties,  on  the  one  hand,  were 
the  character  of  youth  or  of  the  female,  bccaufe  thefe 
accidents  were  rare,  conlldering  the  great  number  of 
fkins  which  he  examined  ;  and,  on  the  other,  becaufe 
M.  d'Azzara  has  exprefily  told  us  that  the  female  is 
entirely  fimilar  to  the  male. 

Molina  and  d'Azzara  agree  in  regard  to  the  mild 
qualities  by  which  tne  coypou  is  diftinguilbed.  It  eats 
every  thing  given  to  it.  It  may  be  ealily  tamed,  and 
foon  becomes  accuftomed  to  the  ftate  of  domeflicity.  It 
is  never  heard  to  cry  but  when  harlhly  ufed  ;  it  then 
emits  a  piercing  cry.  The  female  produces  live  youag, 
which  ihe  always  carries  with  her. 

The  coypou  is  very  common  in  the  provinces  of  Chi- 
li, Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucuman.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  rarely  found  in  Paraguay. 

Genus  31.  Arctomys.    Marmots. 

Front  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  ftrong,  fharp,  and  wedged. 
Grinders  in  the  upper  jaw  five  on  each  fide  ;  in  the 
lower  jaw  four.  Clavicles  or  collar  bones  in  the  Ike- 
leton. 

This  genus  diiiers  in  very  few  particulars  from  that 
o(  mus.  The  marmots  are  of  a  thick  form,  with  large, 
roundilb,  and  fomewhat  dattened  heads,  fmall  mouths, 
the  figure  having  fomewhat  of  a  perpendicular  appear- 
ance ;  eais  very  (liort,  and  fometimes  none  ;  a  lliort 
villous  tail,  and  five-toed  hind  feet  :  the  Ikeleton  is 
furnilhed  with  clavicles  or  collar  bones,  and  the  caecum 
or  appendicular  inteftine  is  very  large.  They  are  diur- 
nal animals  ;  feed  on  roots,  and  grain,  refide  in  fubterra- 
neous  holes  or  burrows,  and  deep  during  the  winter. 

There  are  eight  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  y^.  Marino:a,  Alpine  M.  Brown,  reddilh  be- 
neath.— 2.  /I.  Monax,  Maryland  M.  Rully  brown, 
with  riluilh  gray  fnout,  and  longilh  villous  tail. —  3. 
y4.  Empelra,  Quebec  M.  Gray,  waved  with  darker 
and  lighter  (liades,  reddifli  below,  with  dulky  tail. — 
4.  A.  Bobac,  Bobac.  Gray,  reddiih  beloiv,  with  a 
thumb  claw  on  the  fore  feet. — 5.  Jl.  Priimofa,  Hoary  I\I, 
Hoary,  with  black  legs  and  tail. — 6.  j1.  Mauiina,  Man- 
line  M.  Tail  of  middling  length  ;  ears  fliarp-pointed, 
and  feet  five-toed. — 7.  A.  Gundi,  Gundi  M.  Reddilh, 
with  abruptly  terminated  ears. — 8.  A.  CilUlus,  Varie- 
gated M.      Earlefs,  with  villous  tail. 

I.  A.  Marnwta,  Alpine  M. — This  animal  is  rather 
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larger  than  a  rabbit,  being  about    16  ijiches  long,  ex-  Hi  (lory  of 
clufive  of  the  tail,  which  mealures  about  6  inches.     Its''"-'  ^P*^*^'"'; 
head  is  rather  large  and  d.ittith  ;  the  tars  (hort  and  hid-       ,* 
den  m  the  fur,  and  the  tail  thick  and  bulhy.  Mirmta, 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  being  moft -^'Fie 
■  ■      ~  _  Marmot, 


frequently  found  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  where  it  ...-    . 
habits  the  higher  regions,  and   feeds  on   various  roots,    '^'  ^'' 
plants,  infecls,   &c.       It   climbs    readily,  and    afccnds 
ivith  eafe  the  rocky  eminences  and  filTures. 

It  is  an  animal  which  delights  in  the  regions  of  high 
mountains.  In  fuch  lituations  feveral  individuals  unite 
in  forming  a  place  of  retreat,  which  is  contrived  vvitli 
great  art,  and  coniifts  of  an  oval  cavity  or  general  re- 
ceptacle, large  enough  to  contain  feveral  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  having  a  large  canal  or  paflage,  which  diva- 
ricates in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  two  outlets  to  the 
I'urtace  of  the  ground.  Thefe  receiTes  are  prepared  on 
the  declivity  of  elevated  fpots  ;  and  the  cavern  or  recep- 
tacle is  well  lined  with  mofs  and  hay,  which  they  pre- 
pare during  fummer,  as  if  confcious  of  the  necellity  of 
providing  for  their  long  hybernal  lleep.  In  fine  wea- 
ther they  are  feen  fportiig  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  burrows,  and  dehght  in  balking  in  the.  funlhine, 
frequently  alTam^ng  an  upright  poiture,  fitting  on  their 
hind  feet.  When  alfsmbled  in  this  manner,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  one  of  the  exterior  number  fe«ms  to  act  as 
a  fentinel  ;  and,  on  the  approach  of  any  danger,  alarms 
the  fraternity  by  a  loud  and  thrill  whillle,  on  which  thev 
inflantly  retire  to  their  cavern.  Thefe  animals  make 
no  provilion  for  winter  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  autumnal 
frofts  commence,  they  carefully  flop  up  the  entrances  to 
their  manfions,  and  gradually  fall  into  a  flate  of  torpi- 
dity, in  which  they  continue  till  the  arrival  of  fpring, 
when  they  again  awake,  and  recommence  their  excur- 
fions.  Before  they  retire  to  their  winter  quarters  they 
are  obferved  to  grow  excellively  fat ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, appear  greatly  emaciated  on  fii!t  emerging  from 
them.  If  carefully  dug  up  during  the  winter,  from 
their  holes,  they  may  be  conveyed  away  in  their  ileep- 
ing  (fate  ;  and  when  brought  into  a  warm  chamber, 
gradually  awaken,  nearly  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
hamfter.  If  kept  in  a  warm  fituaiion,  tliey  do  not  be- 
come torpid  in  winter.  They  breed  early  in  fummer, 
and  the  litter  commonly  confiils  of  three  or  four,  the 
growth  of  which  is  obferved  to  be  very  rapid. 

When  taken  young,  the  marmot  may  be  eaCly  tamed, 
and  is  often  taught  to  perform  various  geiliculations. 
In  a  domeftic  (late  it  will  alfo  eat  almoft  any  kind  of 
animal  or  vegetable  food,  ajid  is  extremely  fond  of  miik. 
In  feeding  it  generally  fits  in  an  upright  pofition,  mak- 
ing ufe  of  its  paws  in  the  manner  of  a  fquirrel. 

Genus  32.    SciURUS.      SsiUIRSELS.  Sciurui. 

Upper  front  teeth  wedged  ;  lower  fliarp.  Upper  grind- 
er«  five  on  each  fide,  lower  four.  Clavicles.  Tail  in 
moft  fpecies  fprcading  towards  each  fide. 

The  beautiful  animals  which  compofe  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  the  livciinefs  of  their  difpofition,  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  movements,  and  the  general  neatnefs  and 
elegsnce  of  their  appearance.  A  few  of  the  fpecies  are 
furnilhed  with  an.expanfile  lateral  Ikin,  fimilar  to  that 
in  the^calugo,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
fpring  to  a  great  dillance,  and  to  tranfport  themfclves 
occifionally  froin  tree  to  tree.  Like  the  calugo,  they  can- 
3  "3  2  not, 
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not,  howfever,  continue  this  motion,  and   are  therefore 
improperly  CAW^AJlijingfquirre/s.     The   fquirrels  inha- 
bit   woods,  _a:id   prepare    iheir   nefts   in    hollow    trees. 
They  live  entirely  on  vegetable  food. 
There  are  26  fpecies,  viz. 

A.  N.tjrlped. 

I.  S.  Mnximus,  Great  S.  Rufty,  yeHowiih  belo«-, 
ivith  the  outlides  of  the  limbs  and  tail  black. —  2.  5'.  Mn- 
^.igafcarienfis,  Madagsfcar  S.  Black,  with  the  nofe, 
ears,  and  under  parts  yellowifh  white,  and  very  long  ta- 
pering tail. — 3.  S.  Maci-ourus,  Long-tailed  S.  Dark 
brown,  yellowifli  white  below,  with  the  tail  twice  the 
length  of  the  body. — 4.  S.  Bico/or,  Javan  S.  Black- 
i(h,  fulvous  below,  with  pointed  beardlefs  ears,  and 
large  rounded  thumb  claw. — 5.  5'.  Atiomalus,  Geor- 
gian S.  Duiky  rudy,  with  tail  and  lower  parts  ful- 
vous, and  rounded  beardlefs  ears. — 6.  S.  Erytkrceus, 
Ruddy  S.  Yellowifh  brown,  with  the  under  parts  and 
tail  red  rufty,  and  ciliated  ears 7.  S.  Irtdicus,  Bom- 
bay S.  Purple  brown  ;  yellow  below  •,  tip  of  the  tail 
orange-coloured. — 8.  *  S.  Vulgaris,  Com!»on  S.  Red- 
dilh  brown,  v.hite  below,  with  pencilled  ears. — 9. 
S.  Cinereus,  Gray  S.  Afh-coloured,  white  below, 
■with  bea.-dlefs  ears. — 10.  S.  Niger,  Black  S.  Black, 
with  beardlefs  ears. — 11.  S .  Hudfonius ,  Hudfou's  Bay  S. 
Iron  gray,  daihed  with  rufly,  whitifh  below,  with  dufl:y 
iide-ftripe,  and  lance-lhapcd  tail  edged  with  black. — 
12.  S.  Perjtcus,  Perfian  S.  Duflcy,  yellow  below,  with 
white  fides,  beardlefs  ears,  and  blackifh  gray  tail,  v.'ith 
a  white  band.— 13.  S.  F/avus,  Fair  S.  Yellow,  with 
roundilh  ears  and  five-toed  feet. — 14.  S.  lEJluaiis,  Bra- 
filian  S.  Dufky  •,  yellow  below,  with  longitudinal 
white  ftripe  in  the  middle. 

B.  Striped  or  variega'.ed. 

15.  S.  Variega'.us,  Coquallin  S.  Ruftyifli,  orange- 
tawny  below,  with  the  upper  parts  varied  crofswife 
with  black,  brown,  and  whitifli. — 16.  A'.  Mexicanus, 
Mexican  S.  Alh  brown,  with  five  or  feven  longitudi- 
nal white  ftripes. — 17.  5".  Getultis,  Barbary  S.  Brown, 
with  four  longitui^nal  white  ftripes. —  i  8.  S.  Palmariim, 
Palm  S.  Brown|  pale  below,  marked  above  with  three 
longitudinal  yellowidi  Itripes,  and  the  tail  with  blackilh 
ones. — 19.  S.  Gingifiianiis,  Gingi  S.  Gray  brown, 
with  a  longitudinal  white  ftripe  on  each  fide,  and  black- 
ilh  tail 20.  S.  Degus,  Chilian  S.     Yellowilh  brown, 

with  a  black  ftripe  on  each  flioulder. —  21.  S.  Siriatus, 
Striped  S.  Yellowilh  brown,  with  five  longitudinal 
blackilh  ftripes. 

C.   Fli/ing  Sfjiiirrcls. 

22.  S.  Ve/ans,  Common-flying  S.  Pale  gray,  white 
below,  with  the  fide  fliin  dilated  into  a  flying  mem- 
brane.— 23.  5.  Vohicella,  Virginian  flying  S.  Brown, 
yellowifh  white  below,  with  a  flying  membrane. —  24. 
S.  Sabrinus,  Severn  flying  S.  Rufly  brown,  yellowilh 
white  below,  with  flattifti  villous  tail — 25.  S.  Sogilla  ? 
Hooded  flying  S.  Rufly  brown,  pale  rufty  below,  with 
the  flying  membrane  commencing  on  each  fide  of  the 
-head. — 16.  .S'.  PelauriJIa,  Taguan  S.  Chefnut-colour- 
ed  ;  pale  rufty  beneath,  with  very  long,  round,  taper- 
ing, villous  tail. 

8.  S.  Vu/garis,  Common  Squirrel.— The  tail  of  this 
f^ccies  is  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  and  i? 


covered  with  long  hairs,  difpofed  on  ench  fide  horizon-  G 
t:.lly,  which  gives  it  a  great  breadth.  Thefe  ferve  a 
double  purpole.  When  erefted,  they- prove  a  Iccure 
proteilion  from  the  iniuries  of  heat  or  cold  :  Wiien  ex- 
tended, they  are  very  iiiftruraental  in  promotin;^  thofe 
vaft  leaps  the  I'quirrel  takes  from  tree  to  tree.  On  the 
authority  of  Klein  and  Linnaeus,  we  may  add  a  third 
application  of  the  form  of  the  tail.  Tliefe  naturalifls 
tell  us,  that  when  the  f  juirrel  is  difpokd  to  crofs  a  ri- 
ver, a  piece  of  bark  is  the  boat,  the  tail  the  fail. 

This  animal  is  remarkably  neat,  lively,  aflive,  and 
provident,  never  leaves  its  food  to  chance,  but  fccures 
in  fonie  hollow  tree  a  vaft  magazine  of  nuts  for  winter 
provifion.  In  the  fummer  it  feeds  on  the  buds  and 
young  ftioots,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  thofe  of  the  fir 
and  pii'e,  and  alfo  of  the  young  cones.  It  makes  its 
nert  of  mofs  or  dry  leaves,  between  the  fork  of  two 
branches,  and  brings  forth  four  or  five  young  at  a  time. 
Squirrels  are  in  heat  early  in  the  fpring,  when  it  is  very 
diverting  to  fee  the  female  feigning  an  efcape  from  the 
purfuit  of  two  or  three  males,  to  oblerve  the  various 
proofs  they  give  of  their  agility,  which  is  then  exerted 
in  full  force. 

The  colour  of  the  whole  head,  body,  tail,  and  legs 
of  this  animal,  is  a  bright  reddifli  brown  :  the  belly 
and  breall  white.  In  fo;ne  parts  of  Wales  there  is  a 
variety  of  th.e  fquirrel  kind,  with  a  cream-colourtJ  tail. 
The  ears  are  very  beautifully  ornamented  with  long 
tufts  of  hair,  of  a  deeper  colour  than  thofe  of  the  body. 
The  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  lively.  The  fore  teeth 
ftrong,  fharp,  and  well  adapted  to  its  food.  The  legs 
are  fhort  and  mulcular ;  the  toes  long  and  divided  to 
their  origin  :  the  nails  ftrong  and  iharp  ;  in  fliort,  in 
all  refpecfs  fitted  for  climbing,  or  clinging  to  the  fmall- 
eft  boughs.  On  the  fore  feet  it  has  only  four  toes,  with 
a  claw  in  the  place  of  the  thumb  or  interior  toe  :  on  the 
hind  feet  there  are  five  toes.  When  it  eats  or  dreffcs 
itielf,  it  fits  ereft,  covering  the  body  with  its  tail,  and 
making  ufe  of  the  fore  legs  as  hands.  It  is  obferved 
that  the  gullet  of  this  animal  is  very  narrow,  to  prevent 
it  from  difgorging  its  food,  in  defcending  of  trees,  or  in 
down  leaps. 

In  northern  climates  thefe  animals  change  their  co- 
lour to  gray  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  it  is  lingu- 
lar that  this  change  will  take  place,  even  though  they 
are  kept  in  the  warmth  of  a  ftove. 

Genus  33.  Mvoxus.     Dormice.  r^Hy^ 

Front  teeth  two ;  upper  wedged,  lower  comprefTed. 
Grinders  four  in  each  jaw.  Whifkers  long.  Tail 
cylindric,  villous,  thicker  towards  the  end.  Legs  of 
equal  length  ;  fore  feet  four-toed. 

There  are  feven  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  M.  Gli!,  Fat  D.  Gray,  whitifli  below.— 2.  hi. 
Nile/a,  Garden  D.  Rufous,  grayilli  white  below,  with 
a  black  mark  above  the  eyes  and  behind  the  ears. — 
3.  M.  Dnjn.t,  Wood  D.  Grayifli  rufous,  whitilfi  be- 
low, with  a  ftraight  black  ftripe  acrofs  the  eyes  to  the 
ears. — 4.  »  M.  Mufcardinus,  Common  D.  Rufous, 
with  whitifh  throat,  and  the  thumbs  of  the  hind  feet 
without  claws. — 5.  M.  C//;yj-«raj-,  Gilt-tailed  D.  Purp- 
lifli  brown,  with  the  hind  part  of  the  tail  and  longitu- 
dinal ftripe  on  the  head  gold  yellow. — 6.  M.  Guertin- 
gus,   Gucrlnguet  D.     Rufty,  yellowilh  rufous  beneath, 

ivit^ 


IV. 

with  long  ratLer  deprefled  tapering  tail.— -7.  J/,  .^//i■/- 
-'  caittis,  Africai  J).  Rufty  gr.i) ,  whiiilli  bilovv,  wkh  a 
whits  fupcrciiiiry  and  lateral  line  ;  tail  bla»:k  in  tile 
middle,  and  ckus  on  the  fore  feet  very  long. 

4.  M.  MufcarJinus,  Commoa  D. — The  fize  of  the 
dornioufe  is  equal  to  that  of  a  mout'e,  but  has  a  planper 
appearance,  and  the  nofe  is  blunter  j  the  eyes  are  latj.'e, 
black,  r.nd  prominent ;  the  ears  broad,  rounded,  tl.'iu, 
and  femiiranfparent.  The  fore  feet  are  furiiilhed  Svith 
four  toes,  the  hind  feet  with  five  ;  but  the  interior  toes 
•of  the  hind  feet  arc  dcftitute  of  nails.  The  tail  is  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  lonj;,  covered  on  every  fide  with 
hsir  :  the  head,  back,  fides,  belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a 
tav.'iiy  red  colour  ;  the  thront  white. 

Thefe  animals  ieldom  appear  far  from  their  retreats, 
or  in  any  open  place,  for  which  reafon  they  ieem  lefs 
common  in  England  than  they  really  are.  They  make 
their  nells  of  grafs. 
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the   dclerts  between    BaiTora   and   Aleppo  ;   the  fandy  lUfiory  of 
tracis   between   the   Don  and   Volga,  and   fome  other ^'■'■'^  -'Pecie^^ 
parts  of  Afia.      M.  Sonnini  has  "iven  a  long  accojnt  of         ' 
it,  as  he  found  it  in  Egypt,  and  from  this  we  fhall  ex- 
tr  ift  the  following  defcription. 

"  Its  fize  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  large  rat.  Its 
head  is  broad,  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  the  up- 
per part  dat,  and  of  a  light-fawn  colour,  ftriped  with 
black;  the  upper  jiw  projects  beyond  the  lower  :  they 
are  both  provided  with  two  cutting  teeth  •,  the  up-j-'v 
ones  broad,  fquare,  fiat,  and  divided  lengthwife  by  a 
gtoove  in  tlie  middle  ^  the  lovv'cr  ones  longer,  convex 
externally,  pointed  at  their  e.\tremity,  and  bent  in- 
wards. The  muzile  is  fiiort,  wide,  and  obtufe  ;  a  num- 
ber of  ftiff  hairs  grow  out  on  each  fide,  and  form  long 
whilkef;.  The  nofe  is  white,  bare,  and  c^.rtilaginous. 
The  iris  ot  its  large  and  projecling   eye  is    brov.-n  ;  the 


mofe,  and  dead  leaves,  and  ufually      ears  long,  larg' 
four  young  at  a  time.  they  appear  nal 


covered   with   hair,  fo  flurt  that 

bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a  time.  they  appear  naked  except  on  very  clofe  infpection  ;  e.v- 

'J'his  animal  agrees  with  the  ftjuirrel   with   refpeft  to      ternally  they  are  white  in  the  lower  part,  and  gray  up- 


its  food,  refider.ce,  and  in  many  of  its  actions  ;  but 
wants  much  of  the  fprightlinefs  of  this  animal,  never 
afpiring  to  the  tops  of  trees,  nor,  like  it,  attempting  to 
bound  from  fpray  to  foray.  Like  the  fquirrcl,  it  forms 
little  magazines  of  nuts  for  winter  provifion,  tak>;s  its 
food  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fame  upright  pollure. 
The  confumption  during  the  rigour  of  the  ieafon  is  but 
fmall,  for  it  lleeps  moil  part  of  the  time,  retiring  into 
its  hole  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  winter,  where  it  lies 
torpid  for  the  greatell  part  of  that  gloomy  feafon.  In 
that  fpace  it  fometimcs  experiences  a  (licit  revival,  in  a 
vvar.Ti  funny  day,  when  it  takes  a  little  food,  and  then 
relapfes  into  its  former  Hate. 

Genus  34.  DiFUS.     Jerboa. 

Front  teeth  two  both  above  and  below.     Fore  legs  very 
Ihoit ;  hind  legs  very  long.      Clavicles. 

There  are  fix  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  D.  Sagilla,  Common  Jerboa. — Pale  brown,  white 
beneath,  with  extremely  long  three-toed  hind  feet,  and 
very  long  tail,  with  fubpinnated  black  and  white  tip. —  2. 
D.  "jaculus,  Alaglaga  J.  Pale  brown  ;  white  below, 
with  extremely  Icng  five-toed  hind  feet,  and  very  long 
tail,  with  fubpinnated  black  and  white  tip. — i^.  D.  Ca- 
fer.  Cape  J.  Rufty,  pale  adi-coloured  below,  with 
five-toed  fore  feet,  four-toed  hind  feet,  and  very  vil- 
lous tail,  tipped  wilh  black. — 4.  D.  Mcridianus,  Tor- 
rid J.  Yellowifh  brown,  white  below,  with  about  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  five-toed  hind  feet,  and  taper- 
ing tail. — 5.  D.  Tarnancint/s,  Tamariik  J.  Yellow- 
ilh  brown  ;  white  below,  ^vith  about  four  toes  on  tlie 
fore  feet,  five-toed  hind  feet,  and  tapering  tail  obfcure- 

ly  ringed  with  brown.--6.  D.  Canadenjh,  Canadian  J.  other  two  :  they  are  all  provided  widi  nails,  which  are 
Yellowith  brown,  whitilh  below,  viith  four-toed  fore  Ihort,  but  broad  and  obtufe  j  they  have  alfo  at  the  heel 
feet  ;  five-toed  hind  feet,  the  tail  long  and  moufe-  a  kind  of  fpur,  or  rather  a  very  fmall  rudiment  of  a 
like.  ^  fourth  toe,  V7bich  gives  the  jerboa  of  Egypt  foine  rcfcm- 

I.  Z).  Saghla,  Common  J. — This  animal  appears  to  blance  to  the  ala^^taga  of  Tartary,  defcribcd  by  Cmchn 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  under  the  name  of  in  the  Peterfbur^h  Tranfadions,  and  which  part  proba- 
jA.vi   JiH-oas,    or  two  footed  moufe,  and    is    reprcfcnted,      bly  efcaped  Haffelquifi,  as  well  as   many  others.     The 


wards  :  their  middle,  as  well  es  the  fides  of  the  head, 
is  of  a  very  light-fawn  colour,  mixed  with  gray  and 
black  :  they  entirely  furround  the  meatus  auditorlus  for 
about  one-third  of  their  length,  lb  that  they  exactly  re- 
femble  the  larger  end  of  a  cone.  I'His  conformation 
muft  increafe  the  anirail's  faculty  of  hearu-.g,  and  is 
particulariy  well  calculated  to  defend  the  Inner  part  of 
the  organ  from  the  extraneous  fubfiances  that  might 
lodge  there.  The  body  is  ihcit,  well  provided  wilh 
long,  foft,  filky  hair  ;  that  which  covers  the  back  and 
fides  is  of  an  alh  colour  throughout  almoft  the  whole  of 
its  length,  and  of  a  light  fawn  colonr  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  points,  which  are  black  ;  but  as  the  rih- 
coloured  part  is  not  vifible,  it  may  be  faid  that  the  fur 
is  tawn-coloured,  with  blackifii  zigzag  llripcs.  Thefe 
tints,  which  are  fomewhat  dufky,  form  an  agreeable 
contrail  with  the  fine  white  of  the  belly.  The  fore  legs 
are  lo  fliort  that  they  fcarcely  extend  beyond  the  hair  : 
they  are  white,  and  have  five  toes,  the  inner  of  wliich 
is  ftiort,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  has  no  naiU  Tile 
four  other  toes,  the  fecond  outer  one  of  which  is  tlie 
longefi,  are  long,  and  armed  with  great  hooked  naV.s  ; 
the  heel  is  very  high,  and  the  middle  of  the  foot  is  n.%- 
ked  and  of  a  flefii  colour.  Thefe  fore  feet  are  of  no  ufe  • 
to  the  animal  in  walking,  but  ferve  him  only  to  lay 
hold  of  his  food,  and  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth,  as  alio 
to  dig  his  fubterraneous  abode.  The  hind  legs  are  co- 
vered with  long  hair,  fawn-coloured  and  white  ;  its 
long  feet  are  almoft  entirely  bare,  efpecially  on  the  out- 
fide,  which  rcuil  neceffarily  be  the  cafe,  Cnce  the  ani- 
mal, whether  in  motion  or  at  reft,  conftantly  leans  on 
that  part.  Thofe  feet,  fo  exceedingly  long,  have  eacli 
three  toes  ;  the  middle  one  fomething   longer  than  the 


though  not  very  corredly  on  fome  coins  of  Cyrene, 
where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance.  By  fome  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fajihan  of  the  facred  writings  (in  our 
traiillation  rendered  coney),  though  this  isCtiiied  by  IVIr 
Eruce.     It   is   Iqw-A  in  Egypt,  Barbaiy,  Palcftine,  in 


toes  and  the  heel  are  fumiflied  below  with  long  gray 
hairs  tinged  with  yellow,  except  that  at  the  origin  of 
the  toes,  which  is  of  a  blackifti  caft  ;  the  nails,  both  of 
the  fore  and  hind  feet,  are  of  a  dirty  white.  Accord- 
ing to  Haffel'iuill  the   tail  of  the  jerboa  is  three  times 


ni!torT< 
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"  the  length  of  the  bol/.      I  n8vcr,  fays  Sonnini,  found  it 
;mucli  more  than  half  that  length.     It  fcarcely  exceeds 
'  the  circumference  of  a  goofe  quill,   but  is  of  a  quadran- 
gular and  not  a  round  (liape.      It  is   of  a   deeper  gray 
above  than  beloiv,  and  is  forni(hed   ivith   thort  hairs  as 
far  as  the  extremity,  which  ends  in  a  tuft  of  long  filky 
'■  hair,  half  black  aud  half  gray  *." 

'J'his  animal  is  as  fingular  in  its  motions  as  in  its 
form.  It  always  ftands  eretl  on  its  hind  feet,  the  fore 
f»t  performing  the  office  of  hands.  It  runs  faft,  and, 
when  purfued,  jumps  five  or  iix  feet  from  the  ground) 
burrows  like  ra-.bits  ;  keeps  clofe  in  the  day  ;  fle/ps 
lolled  up-,  is  lively  during  night  :  when  taken,  em<s  a 
plaintive  feeble  note  ;  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  has 
great  ttrength  in  its  fore  feet.  Two  which  M'  Pen- 
nant fdw  living  in  London,  burrowed  almotl  .'lirough 
the  brick  wall  of  the  room  they  "'ere  in,  C9^e  out  of 
their  hole  at  night  for  food,  ao'd,  when  dught,  were 
much  fatter  and  (leeker  tha/i  when  confned  to  their 
box. 

The  ierboa  is  eafily  iSmed.  M.  Sc-nnini  kept  fix  of 
them  foV  fome  time  in  a  large  iron  cage,  but  found  it 
was  very  difllcult  t^  preferve  them,  owing  to  their  great 
tcnderr.efs. 

Genus  35.  Lepl's.     H.ires  and  Rjissifs. 

Front  teetii  two  in  each  jaw,  the  upper  pair  duplicate ; 
two  fnall  inner  teeth  (landing  behind  the  outer. 


bellowed  on  k  many  faculties,  by  wiiich  it  is  frequent- 
ly enabled  to  evade  their  purluit.  Fearful  o:  eicry 
danger,  ynd  attentive  to  every  alarm,  the  hare  is  conti- 
nually i-lion  the  u-atch,  and  being  p.  .vided  with  very 
long  tars,  moveable  at  pleafure,  and  eafily  directed  to 
evei/  quarter,  is  warned  of  the  molt  dillant  approve;  es 
of  danger.  Its  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  adapted 
t3  receive  the  rays  of  light  on  every  fide,  and  give  no- 
tice of  more  immediate  alarms.  To  thefe  may  be  add- 
ed its  great  fwiftnefs,  by  which  it  foon  leaves  moll  of 
its  purfuers  far  behind. — The  hind  are  much  longer 
than  the  fore  legs,  and  are  furnilhed  with  ftrong  muf- 
cles,  which  give  the  hare  a  lingular  advantage  in  run- 
niiig  up  a  hill  ;  anJ,  as  if  fenfible  of  its  powers  in  this 
refpecl,  it  is  always  obferved  to  tiy  towards  riling  ground 
when  firll  llarted. 

Thus  formed  for  efcape,  the  hare  nsight  be  fuppofed  to 
enjoy  a  ilate  of  tolerable  fecurity  ;  but  as  every  rapaci- 
ous creature  is  its  enemy,  it  is  feldom  permitted  to  live 
out  its  natural  term.  Dogs  and  foxes  purfue  it  by  in- 
lYmO  ;  wild  cats  and  weafels  of  all  kinds,  catch  and 
devour  it  ;  birds  of  prey  arc  frill  more  dangerous  ene- 
mies, whilll  man,  far  more  powerful  than  all,  makes 
ufe  of  every  artifice  to  obtain  an  animal  which  conlli- 
tutes  one  of  the  numerous  delicacies  of  his  table.  If 
we  were  to  enumerate  the  various  ftratagems  which  in- 
genuity has  fuggelled  to  circumvent  this  perfecuted 
gly  omit  the  notable  atchieve- 


creature,  we  would 

ments  and  gallant  exploits   of  the   chafe,  which,  to 
This  genus  approaches  very  nearly  to   the   order  of     cool  and  difpalhonate  obferver,   feem  to   demand  a   no 
Pecora,  ar.d  it  has  even  been   fuppofed   that   the   com 


moil  hare  actually  ruminates  ;  an  opinion  which  is  ow- 
ing not  merely  to  the  peculiar  motions  of  its  mouth,  1;- 
milar  to  thofe  in  ri-vniinating  animals,  but  to  the  Hruc- 
ture  of  the  (lomsoh,  which  appears  to  be  divided  into 
two  regions  b/  a  particular  fold.  All  the  fpecies  are 
herbivorous. 

There  ?rc  12  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  */.  Timidus,  Common  H.  Ruflyifli  brown,  fliort- 
tailed,  ^vith  ears  longer  than  the  head  and  tipped  with 
|,lp_<k. — 2.  *  L.  Variabilis,  Varying  H.  Tawny-gray, 
fi'ort-tailed,  (white  in  winter)  with  ears  iliorter  than  the 
fiead,  and  tipped  with  black.— 3.  L.  Americanu!,  A- 
inerican  H.  Tawny-gray,  fl'.ori-tailed,  white  below, 
with  the  hind  legs  longer  than  the  body,  and  the  ears 
and  till  tipped  with  gray. — 4.  L.  To/ai,  Baikal  H. 
Pale  brown,  fliort-iailed,  with  the  upper  edges  of  the 
ears  black. — 5.  *  L.  Cuniculus,  Rabbit.  Short  tailed, 
brown,  with  the  tips  of  the  ears  black,  and  the  hind 
legs  (liorter  than  the  body 6.  L.  Brii%i/ienfis,  Brazi- 
lian H.  Taillefs,  brow.n,  white  below,  with  a  v.hite 
collar  round  the  neck. — 7.  L.  Capenfis,  Cape  H.  Broun, 
with  reddiili  legs,  and  tail  the  length  of  the  hesJ. — 8. 
L.  Vifaccia,  Vifaccia.  Browr.ilh,  with  long  brilliy 
tail.— o.  i.  Alpinus,  Alpine  H.  Taillefs,  rullv,  with 
rounded  cars,  and  brownilh  feet.— 10.  L.  Ogntana,  O- 
gotana  H.  Taillefs,  pale  brown,  ivitb  oval  iharpifh 
enrs  of  the  fame  colour._io.  /,.  PiifiUus,  Calling  H. 
Taillefs,  grav-brown,  ivith  neaHy  triangular  ears  edged 
ivith  white.-^l2.  L.  Minimus,  Minute  H.  Short-tail- 
ed, brown,  long-nofeJ,  with  fmall  hairy  pointed  ears. 

I.  L,  timidus.  Common  H. — To  defcribe  an  animal 
fo  well  known  would  be  fuperfluotis ;  we  may  only  re- 
mark, that  nature,  ever  kind  and  provident,  in  pity  to 
its  dsfencs^sfs  ftate  againft  its  numerous  cn-roies,  has 
3 


bier  game.  This  animal  has  alfo  another  means  of  faffty 
from  her  colour  very  much  relembling  that  of  the 
ground  where  (he  fits.  In  the  colder  regions  (he  is  faid 
to  become  white  during  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  fnow. 

The  hare  is  very  prolific,  breeds  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year,  goes  with  young  30  days,  and  generally  pro- 
duces three  or  four  at  a  litter.  They  are  firll  in  heat 
abcut  February.  Hares  generally  keep  within  their 
feats  during  the  day,  going  out  only  at  night  in  fearch 
of  food,  and  they  always  return  to  their  forms  by  the 
fame  paths  by  which  they  left  them. 

The  folloiving  inftances  of  the  fagacity  of  the  hare, 
in  endeavouring  to  efcape  from  its  enemies,  are  quoted 
by  Mr  Bewick.  Touilloux  fays,  he  has  feen  a  hare 
dart  from  its  form  at  the  found  of  the  hunter's  horn, 
run  towards  a  pool  of  water  at  a  con..-Jerab!e  diilance, 
plunge  itfelf  in,  and  fwim  to  'o-ne  ruilies  in  the  middle, 
where  it  lay  down,  anfJ  concealed  itielf  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  doi£.  He  mentions  another,  which,  after 
runnin*;  two  hours  before  the  dogs,  pulhed  a  hare  from 
its  feat,  and  took  poflelTion  of  it.  Others  he  has  leeu 
run  into  a  iheepfold,  and  lie  down  among  the  ilieep  ; 
and  fome  have  etfefted  their  efcane  by  mounting  an  old 
wall,  and  clapping  themfelves  down  in  the  midli  of  the 
ivy  which  covered  it. 

The  hare  has  been  fometimes  taraed,  and  rendered 
very  familiar.  When  Dr  Townfon  was  at  Gottingen, 
he  bad  a  young  hare  that  became  fo  frolicfoioe  in  the 
evenings,  as  to  run  about  upon  the  fofa  and  bed,  fit 
upon  its  hind  legs,  and  pat  hira  with  its  fore  feet  ;  and, 
while  he  was  reading,  it  would  even  knock  the  book 
out  of  his  hand.  Mr  Borlafe  ^i1^v  a  hare  that  was  fo  fa- 
miliar as  to  feed  fiom  the  hand,  lay  under  a  chair  in  a 
common  fitting  room,  and  appeared,  in  every  other  re- 

fpeft, 


Chap.  IV. 

Cli.-ci.  fpecT,  as  c:.fy  and  comfortable  in  its  fituation  as  a  lap- 
——^■~~'  dog.  It  now  and  then  went  out  into  the  garden  ;  but 
after  regaling  itfelf,  alwjys  returned  to  the  houfe  as  its 
proper  habitation.  Its  tifual  companions  were  a  pi'ey- 
bound  and  a  fpaniel,  both  fo  fond  of  hare-hunting,  that 
they  often  went  out  tooether  without  any  perfon  ac- 
companying them.  With  ihefe  two  dogs  this  tame  hare 
fpent  its  evenings ;  they  always  (lept  on  the  fame 
liearth,  and  very  frequently  it  would  reft  itfelf  upon 
them. 

The  fur  of  the  hare  is  ufed  for  hats ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  many  thoufands  of  their  (kins  are  imported  into 
this  country  from  Ruflia,  beGdes  what  are  coUefled 
J.,  here. 
Cunicutvs,  S-  L.  Cunicu/us,  the  Rabbit. — Refpefling  an  animal 
Rabbit.  fo  well  known  as  the  rabbit,  ^re  fliall  remark  only,  that 
its  fecundity  is  truly  alloniftiing.  It  breeds  feven  times 
in  the  year,  and  generally  produces  eight  young  at  a 
time.  Hence  it  is  calculated,  that  the  produce  of  a 
fingle  pair  may,  in  the  courfe  of  four  years,  amount  to 
the  amazing  number  of  1,174,840,  fo  that  if  frequent 
reduflions  were  not  made  by  various  v,-ays,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  that  they  would  foon  exceed  the 
means  of  their  fupport,  and  overrun  the  face  of  the 
country.  They  are,  however,  expofed  to  numerous 
enemies.  Belides  the  havock  made  among  them  by 
man  for  their  flefh  and  {kins,  which  latter  are  alfo  ufed 
in  the  raanufaciure  of  hats,  they  are  the  prey  of  foxes, 
weafels,  polecat',  and  other  hearts  of  prey. 

The  rabbit  is  often  kept  in  a  domeftic  ftate  ;  but  the 
fleth  of  the  domeftic  rabbit  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
wild  animal. 

Hjrrax.  Genus  36.  Hyr.vx.     HritjH,  or  Damak. 

Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  two,  broad,  and  rather 
di;lant  •,  in  the  lower  four,  broad,  flat,  tivice  notch- 
ed. Grinders  four  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws,  large. 
Fore  feet  four-toed  ;  hind  feet  three-toed.  No  tail 
or  clavicles. 
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There  are  three  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  H.  Capenjit,  Cape  H.  Gray  bro 
low,  with  flat  nails  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
crooked  claw  on  the  hind  feet. — 2.  H. 
rian  H.  Reddiili  gray,  white  below,  w 
feet,  and  nearly  equal  claws. — 3.  H.  Hu 
fon's  bay  H.  Aih  brown,  with  the  hair 
tips,  and  all  the  feet  four-tced. 

A  long  account  is  given  of  the  fecond 
Bruce's  Travels  to  Abylnnia.  Mr  I 
ojloko,  and  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  faphan 
the  facred  writings.  For  his  defcription 
to  the  work  itfelf. 

This  order  contains  11  genera  and  124 


wn,  paler  be- 
a  fingle  (harp 

Syriacus,  Sy- 
itli  three-toed 
dfonius,  Hud- 

v.'hitifh  at  the 

fpecies  in  Mr 

5ruce    calls    it 

or   coney   of 

u-e  muft  refer 

fpecies. 


Chai.  V,    PECORA. 

Genus  37.  Camelus.    Camus.  v.amcia>. 

Horns  wanting.  Front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  fix  ;  ra- 
ther thin  and  broad.  Canine  teeth  dillant,  three  in 
the  upper  jaw,  two  in  the  lower.  Upper  lip  di- 
vided. 

There  arc  ufua'Iy  enumerated  feven  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  C.  Dronudarius,  Arabian  C.  With  a  tingle 
bunch  on  the  back. —  2.  C.  Baclrianur,  Baflrian  C.  With 
two  bunches  on  the  back. — 3.  C.  G/ama,  Glama.  Pale 
rufty,  whitifh  below,  with  level  back  and  peflor:;L 
bunch. — 4.  C.  Vicugna,  Vicuna.  Purplifti  broun,  whit- 
iih  below,  with  level  woolly  back,  blunt  fnout,  and  up- 
right tail. — 5.  C.  Paco,  Paco.  Purpiilh  brown,  wool- 
ly, white  below,  with  oblong  fnout. — 6.  C.  lluanacu-:, 
Guanaco.  Tawny,  white  below,  with  gibbous  back, 
and  upright  tail. — 7.  C.  yfrcuranus,  Chilihuque.  With 
fmooth  woolly  body,  curved  fnout,  and  pendulous  ears 
and  tail.  j.^ 

I .  C  Z)/-ow<7</flr/W,  Arabian  Camel.  Dromedary.  AUromedarr,, 
fingle  bunch  on  the  back, — This  fpecies  is  thus  defcrib- o'' Ariibian 
ed  by  Dr  Shaw.  ^^^'^^'; 

The  general  height  of  the  Arabian  camel,  meafared  ° 
from  the  top  of  the  dorfal  bunch  to  the  ground,  is  about 
fix  feet  and  a  half-,  but  from  the  top  of  the  head,  when 
the  animal  elevates  it,  not  lefs  than  nine  feet.  The 
head,  however,  is  generally  fo  carried  as  to  be  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  bunch,  or  rather  beloiv  it,  the  ani- 
mal bending  the  neck  extremely  in  its  general  poiiure. 
The  head  is  fmaU  ;  the  neck  very  long  :  the  body  of  a 
long  3vA  meagre  ihape  ;  the  legs  rather  {lender,  anJ 
the  tail,  which  is  flightiy  tufted  at  the  end,  reaches  to 
the  joints  of  the  hind  legs.  The  feet  are  very  large,, 
and  are  hoofed  in  a  peculiar  ftyle,  being  divided  into 
two  lobes  not  reaching  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
foot  ;  and  the  extremity  of  each  lobe  is  guarded  by  a 
fmall  hoof.  The  under  part  of  the  foot  is  covered  with 
an  extremely  flrong,  tough,  and  pliable  {kin,  which, 
by  yielling  in  all  direftions,  enables  the  animal  to  tia- 
vel  with  peculiar  eafe  and  fecurity,  over  dry,  ftony,  and 
fandy  regions.  On  each  leg  are  fix  callofities,  viz.  one 
on  each  knee,  one  on  the  infidc  of  each  fore  leg  on  the 
upper  joint,  and  one  on  the  infide  of  each  hind  leg  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
breaft  is  alfo  a  large  callus  or  tough  tubercle  (g). 

The  camel  is  generally  of  a  dulky-brown  colour,  with 
a  rufty  tinge. 

Its  hair  is  very  fine  and  foft,  and  is  employed  in 
making  pencils  for  painters,  and  in  the  raanufaiflare  of 
various  ftuffs. 

This 


(g)  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  that,  befides  the  four  fto nachs  common  to  all  ruminating  animals,  the  caiii;l  had 
a  fort  of  fifth  ftomach  or  appendage  to  the  fecond  ftomach,  calculated  for  receiving  a  large  quantity  of  w.iter  to 
fupply  the  animal  in  his  long  journeys  over  the  deferts.  There  is  no  fuch  receptacle  :  but  in  the  firll,  and  more 
efpecially  the  fecond  ftomach,  there  are  fcveral  rows  of  cells,  furniPaed  round  their  edges  with  ftrong  mufcular 
fibres,  by  which  they  can  be  clofed  at  pleafure.  Into  thefe  cells  part  of  the  water  which  the  camel  drinks  is,  by 
a  peculiar  mcchanifm,  received,  and  retained,  in  a  pure  ftate,  till  the  a;iimal  has  occafion  for  it.  In  an  intercft- 
ing  paper  on  this  fubjefl  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£!io:is  for  1806,  Mr  Home  has  giver. -a  comparative  view,  of 
the  flrufture  of  the  ftoaiachs  in  the  ox  and  the  camel,  illuftra'.ed  by  plates. 
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HiCoiy  of       This  animal  attains  its  full  ftrcngtli   at  about  the  age 

the  Species. ^^p  (-.J.  yj3j-s^  and  lives  about  40  years,  or  lometimes  50. 

'         Only  the  males  are  ufually   employed   for  labour  ;  the 

females  being  kept  for  breeding,  and  fuffered  to  range 

at  liberty.    Tliefe  go  with  young  about  12  months,  and 

u'.lially  bring  Jorth  one  at  a  time. 

'1  he  camel  is  found  wild  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  mod  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Aiia.  It 
is  domeliic.ted  chiefly  among  the  Arabs,  of  whom  it 
forms  the  principal  riches. 

We  are  chiefly  acquainted  with  this  animal  in  a  ftate 
of  domefticaticn  ;  ;ind  to  this  ftate  only  the  accounts 
that  liave  been  given  of  him  are  applicable.  A  few 
days  after  birth  the  legs  of  the  young  camels  are  folded 
up  below  their  belly,  and  they  ttre  conftrained  to  re- 
main in  this  pofition  on  the  ground,  and  are  loaded 
with  a  pretty  heavy  weight,  which  is  never  taken  off 
but  to  replace  it  by  a  greater.  Inftead  of  allowing 
them  to  feed  and  drink  at  pleafure,  tiiey  begin  by  regu- 
lating their  repafts,  and  increallng  the  intervals  between 
them,  and  diminilhing  the  quantity  of  their  nouriih- 
ment.  When  they  have  acquired  a  little  more  flrengtb, 
they  are  e.\ercifed  in  running,  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cited to  emulation  by  the  example  of  horfes ;  and  thus 
in  time  they  become  both  robutt  and  aftive. 

Thus  inilrufted,  the  camels  traverfe  with  great  rapidi- 
ty the  immcnfe  deferts  of  Arabia,  marching  night  and 
day  almofl  without  flopping,  and  almoft  without  ta- 
king food  or  drink.  They  are  often  made  with  ap- 
parent eafe  to  travel  300  leagues  in  eight  days  ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  they  are  allowed  but 
one  hour  of  the  day  for  repofe,  and  for  nourilhment  : 
often  they  will  run  for  e^■en  nine  or  ten  days  with- 
out finding  water ;  but  when  they  happen  to  find  wa- 
ter at  fome  diftance  in  their  route,  if  permitted,,  they 
eagerly  make  towards  it,  and  are  faid  to  fcent  it  at  more 
than  half  a  league's  diftance. 

The  march  of  camels  acrofs  the  fandy  plains  of  Ara- 
bia has  been  elegantly  defcribed  by  BufFon.  "  Figure 
to  yourfelf  (fays  this  animated  writer')  a  country  with- 
out verdure  and  without  water,  a  burning  fun,  an 
air  always  parched,  fandy  plains,  mountains  ftill  more 
aduft,  which  the  eye  runs  over  without  perceiving  an 
animated  being  ;  a  dead  earth  perpetually  toiled  with 
the  wind,  and  prefenting  nothing  but  bones,  icattered 
flints,  rocks  perpendicular  or  overturned  ;  a  defart  to- 
tally void,  where  the  traveller  never  breathes  under  a 
ihade,  where  nothing  accompanies  him,  nothing  recals 
the  idea  of  animated  nature  ;  abfolute  folitude,  more 
dreadful  than  that  of  the  deepeft  forefts  :  more  folita- 
tary  and  naked,  more  loft  in  an  unlimited  wild,  he 
every  where  beholds  fpace  furrounding  him  like  a 
tomb  ;  the  light  of  day,  more  difmal  than  the  dark- 
nefs  of  night,  ferves  only  to  give  him  a  clear  idea  of 
his  own  wretchednefs  and  impotence,  and  to  concal 
from  his  view  the  boundaries  of  the  void,  by  extenditig 
around  him  that  immenfe  abyCs,  which  feparates  him 
from  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth. 

"  The  Arab,  however,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  ca- 
me], has  learned  to  furm.ount,  and  even  to  appropiiate 
thefe  frightful  intervals  of  nature.  They  (erve  him 
for  an  afylum,  they  fccure  his  repofe,  and  maintain 
his  independancc ;  but  man  never  uff s  any  thing  with- 
out abufe.  This  fame  free,  independcit,  lran<juil  and 
even  rich  Arab,  inftead  of    regarding    his    delcrts  as 
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the  ramparts  of  his  liberty,  pollutes  them  with  his  Pecora. 
crimes  ;  he  traverfes  theui  to  carry  off  goods  and  ilaves  * 
from  the  adjacent  nations  ;  he  employs  them  for  per- 
petrating his  robberies,  which  unluckily  I'.e  enjoys 
more  than  his  liberty,  for  his  enterpiifes  are  almoll 
always  fuccefsful  ;  notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  his 
neighbours  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  ftrength,  he 
carries  off  with  impunity  all  that  he  ravilhes  from 
them.  An  Arab  who  gives  himfelf  up  to  this  kind  of 
land  piracy,  is  early  accuftomed  to  the  fatigues  of  tra- 
velling, to  want  of  fleep,  and  to  hunger,  thirft,  and  heat, 
and  with  the  fame  view  he  ufes  and  inftrucls  his  ca- 
mels. After  he  is  certain  of  the  ftrength,  fleetnefs, 
and  fobriety  of  his  camels,  he  loads  them  both  with 
his  own  and  their  food,  fets  off  with  them,  arrives  un- 
perceived  at  the  confines  of  the  defert,  robs  the  firft 
paffenger  he  meets,  pillnges  the  folitary  houfes,  loads 
his  camels  with  the  booty  ;  and,  if  purfued,  he  is  obli- 
ged to  accelerate  his  retreat.  It  is  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  that  he  unfolds  his  own  talents  and  tl.ofe  of  the 
camels ;  he  mounts  one  of  the  flee'eft,  and  conduds 
the  troop,  and  makes  them  travel  night  and  day, 
^vithout  almoft  either  flopping,  eating,  or  drinking ; 
and  in  this  manner  he  eaiily  performs  a  journey  of  300 
leagues  in  eight  days.  During  this  period  of  motion 
and  fatigue  his  camels  are  perpetually  loaded." 

In  Turkey,  Perfia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  the 
only  means  of  tranfporting  merchandifc  is  by  camels, 
as  this  is  of  all  others  the  cheapeft  and  moft  expediti- 
ous method.  The  merchants  and  other  travellers  unite 
in  a  caravan,  in  order  to  avoid  the  infults,  piracies, 
and  robberies  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe  caravans  always 
confift  of  a  greater  number  of  camels  than  of  men) 
each  of  thefe  animals  is  loaded  according  to  his  .ftrength, 
and  he  fo  ^vell  knows  the  proper  extent  of  his  load, 
that  when  he  is  overloaded,  he  utters  the  moft  la- 
mentable cries,  and  continues  lying  down  till  his  bur- 
den is  lightened.  The  large  camels  ufaally  carry  id 
or  even  12  hundred  weight,  and  the  fma'ler  6  or  7  hun- 
dred weight. 

In  thefe  commercial  journeys  they  never  hurry  the 
camels  in  their  march,  but  regulate  their  days  work  ; 
they  generally  go  a  certain  fpace,  and  travel  about  10 
or  1 2  leagues  every  day  ;  every  evening  their  load  is 
taken  off,  and  they  are  fuffered  to  feed  at  liberty.  If 
they  are  in  a  country  abounding  with  herbage,  they 
ufually  eat  as  much  in  an  hour  as  is  fufticient  to  ferve 
them  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  they  conliiiue  to  nmiinate  : 
but  tliey  feldom  find  fuch  good  pafluia.^e  ;  and  indeed 
this  delicate  nourilhment  does  not  appear  to  be  neceffa- 
ry  for  them  ;  they  even  feem  to  prefer  wormwood,  thi- 
ftles,  nettles,  broom,  c.  ('"la,  and  other  prickly  plants,  to 
more  pleafant  herbage.  So  long  as  they  find  plants  to 
bro'vfc,  they  cafily  go  without  drink. 

Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  their  docility.  At 
tl;e  firft  fign  they  bow  their  knee-;,  an'l  crouch  to  the 
earth  to  fjffer  then  T^^lves  to  be  loaded  iri  this  fituation, 
and,  when  loaded,  they  rife  of  their  own  accord  without 
afTiftancf.  They  follow  exafily  the  motions  of  their 
conduiflor,  and  require  neither  whip  noi  ipur  to  urge  them 
forward:  but,  when  they  begin  to  be  faiigued,  their  ma- 
ftcrs  fujjport  their  fpirit,  ur  rather  beguile  their  fatigue, 
by  finging  or  by  the  found  of  mufical  inftruraents. 
X^Tien  they  wifli  to  prolong   their  journey,  they  give 
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them  only  an  Tioui-  for  lepofe ;  ai.J  ihcn  reiuminj;  ineit 
'  fong,  they  continue  the  march  for  fcveral  hours  longer, 
and  give  over  fingiiig  only  when  they  intend  to  ftop  ; 
then  the  camels  crouch  again  with  their  burdens,  from 
which  they  are  freed  by  loofening  the  cords  and  fallen- 
ings  on  each  fide,  wMle  the  poor  animals  remain  kneel- 
ing on  the  earth,  and  fleep  ih  this  pollure  in  the  hildft 
of  their  baggage.  Mi  Pennant  and  fome  other  writers 
tell  us,  that  cameU  are  made  to  go  more  expedltioully 
by  being  whillled  to  by  the  drivers  ;  but  this  is  at  leall 
not  an  univerfal  pradice,  as  we  arc  told  by  Sonnini, 
that  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  poffefs  great  numbers 
of  came4s,  not  only  never  ufe  whirtling  themfelves, 
but  exprefs  much  uneafinefs  when  they  hear  others 
whiftle. 

When  the  caravan  on  thefe  long  journeys  acrofs  the 
deferts  find  themfelves  in  want  of  water,  and  have  no 
other  means  of  procuring  it,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  kill  a  camel  for  the  fake  of  the  water  contained 
in  his  ftomach,  which  is  faid  to  be  always  fweet  and 
pleafant. 

This  animal,  fo  patient,  and  fo  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
mari,  has,  however,  his  periodical  fits  of  rage,  at  which 
lie  becomes  wholly  unmanageable.  Thefe  fits  take 
place  at  the  rutting  feafon,  which  happens  every  year 
about  fpring,  and  continues  about  40  days.  At  thefe 
times  they  are  quite  outrageous,  eat  little.  Ham  at  the 
mouth,  and  bite  at  other  animals,  and  even  their  ma- 
kers; and  they  have  been  knov.n  to  take  up  a  man  in 
their  teeth,  throw  him  on  the  ground,  and  trample  him 
under  their  feet.  Though  fo  remarkably  docile,  except 
during  the  rutting  feafon,  they  are,  however,  abundant- 
ly fenfible  of  injuftice  and  ill  treatment  ;  and,  when 
*hty  experience  thefe,  they  feldom  fail  to  (hew  their  re- 
fentment,  and  endeavcur  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
their  unfeeling  driver,  who  will  not  find  it  eafy  to  efcape 
their  vengeance,  as  they  are  laid  to  retain  for  a  long 
time  the  remembrance  of  an  injury.  Though  eager  to 
exprefs  their  refentment,  they  feem  incapable  of  har- 
bouring any  rancour,  when  they  are  once  fatisfied  •,  and 
it  is  fufficient  to  make  them  believe  that  they  have  ta- 
ken their  defired  vengeance  on  their  perfecutor.  When- 
ever the  Arab  finds  that  he  has  excited  the  rage  of  his 
camel,  as  he  well  knows  that  the  animal  will  take  the 
firil  op|;ortunity  of  feeking  revenge,  he  la^s  down  his 
cl'-thes  in  a  fituation  which  the  animal  is  to  pafs,  and 
arranges  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fee m  as  if  he 
hirfelfwere  lying  there.  The  camel  recognifes  the 
clothes,  feiz(S  them  in  his  teeth,  fliakes  them  violently, 
and  tramples  them  under  his  feet;  but  when  his  rage 
Las  been  thus  fatisfied,  he  leaves  them,  and  after  this 
his  owner  may  approach,  load,  and  guide  him  as  ufual. 
M.  Sonnini  fays,  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  them,  when 
weary  with  the  impatience  of  their  riders,  ftop  fliort, 
turn  round  their  long  necks  to  bite  them,  and  utter 
cries  of  rage.  Under  thefe  circumflances  the  rider 
ir.uO  be  careful  not  to  difmount,  or  he  would  infallibly 
be  torn  to  pieces  ;  and  he  mull  alfo  beware  ftriking  the 
bead,  as  that  would  only  increafe  his  fury.  Nothing 
can  be  done  hut  to  wait  with  patience,  and  endeavour 
to  appeafe  the  animal  by  patting  him  with  the  hand. 
When  once  appeiJed,  which  iometimes  is  not  fpeedfly 
effei'ed,  he  can   proceed   on  his  journey  ,at  his   ufual 
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Genus  iS.  Moseiius,  Mvsn.  .Hiftor)-df 

tlicS;)Ccio?. 
Horns  wanting ;  front  teeth  eight  in  the  lower  jaw ;  ^— %   ■  ■< 
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tufks  folitary  in  the  upper  jaw,  exfjrted. 

There  are  7  fj)ecies,  viz.  I.  Mofchus  Mofthiferus, 
Tibetian  Mulk.  Gray-brown,  with  umbilical  folhclc. 
—  2.  M.  Indtcus,  Indian  M.  Rufous,  whitifli  btiow, 
with  fpurious  hoofs,  and  fomewhat  lengthened  tail. — 
3.  M.  FijgHiitus,  Pygmy  M.  Reddifh-bro^vn,  white  be- 
low, without  falfe  hoofs. — 4.  M.  Meminita,  Meminna. 
Olive  a(li,  white  below,  with  the  fides  fpotted  with 
white,  and  no  falfe  hoofs. — 5.  M;  Jiivatiiciis,  .Tava  M. 
Rully,  longitudinally  white  beneath,  with  villous  tail, 
white  below  and  at  the  tip,  and  fmall  appendicular  hoofs. 
— 6.  M.  Americamis,  American  M.  Rufous  brown, 
with  black  muzzle  and  white  throat. — 7.  M.  Deli- 
cahilus,  Leverian  M.  Rufty  brown,  fpotted  abovcwith 
white.    .  138 

Species   I.    Mofchus   MofcMferus,   Tibetian   ]sUik.  MofcHU- 
This  is  an  animal  of  confiderable  importance,  as.it  is ''.''•  .^  ^f ' 
from  it  that  the  article  mufk,   fo  ufeful  as  a  medicine  j--     g 
and  perfume,  is  derived. 

The  fize  and  general  appearance  of  this  animal  not 
ill  refemble  thofe  of  a  fmall  roebuck.  It  meafures  about 
three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  about  two  feet  three 
inches  in  height  from  the  tip  of  the  flioulders  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fore  feet,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  haunches  to  the  bottom  of  the  hind  feet. 
The  upper  jaw  is  confiderably  longer  than  ti;e  lower, 
and  is  furniftied  on  each  fide  v\-ith  a  curved  tuik  about 
two  inches  long,  and  confequently  expofed  to  view 
when  the  mouth  is  clofed.  Thefe  tulks  are  of  a  differ- 
ent form  from  thofe  of  any  other  quadruped,  being  iharp. 
edged  on  their  inner  or  lower  fide,  fo  as  to  refemble  in 
fome  degree,  a  pair  of  fmall  crooked  knives ;  their  fub- 
ftance  is  a  kind  of  ivory,  a*  in  the  tuiks  of  the  babyraffa 
and  fome  other  animals.  The  ears  are  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  infide,  and  deep  brown  on  the 
outfide  ;  the  chin  is  of  a  yellovvifli  caft  ;  the  general  co- 
lour of  the  whole  body  a  kind  of  deep  iron-grav,  the 
tips  of  the  hairs  being  of  a  rufty  ca;l,  the  remain- 
der blackiPn,  growing  much  paler  or  whitilh  towards  the 
roots.  Each  hair  is  fomewhat  waved  throughout  its 
■ivhole  length  ;  and  is  of  a  firong  elafiic  nature,  grow- 
ing fomewhat  up.ight  on  the  animal,  and  very  thick. 
In  fotiie  fpeciraens  the  cheeks  are  whitilh,  and  the  fides 
of  the  neck  marked  by  a  longitudinal  w-hitilh  band, 
defcending  to  the  breaft,  while  the  flank  and  fides  arc 
obfcurely  flriped  by  a  few  waved  whitifii  flrer.ks ;  in 
others  the  colour  is  uniform,  Gr  as  at  firft  defcribed  ; 
the  hoofs  are  long  and  black,  the  tail  extremely  fliort, 
and  fo  concealed  by  the  fur  as  to  be  fcarcely,  if  at  all 
vifible  on  a  general  view. 

The  female  is  fnialler  than  the  male,  and  wants  the 
tutks ;  it  has  alfo  two  fmall  teats. 

The  rsufk  animal  is  principally  found  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tibet,  in  the  province  of  Mohang  Meng,  Ton- 
quin,  and  Boutan  ;  and  it  is  alfo  found  about  the  lake 
Baikal,  and  near  the  rivers  Jenifea  and  Argun.  Its 
favourite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  mountains  covered  with 
pines,  where  it  delights  to  wander  in  places  of  t)ie  moft 
difficult  accefs,  bounding  with  great  celerity,  .id, 
when  purfufd,  taking  refuge  among  the  mofl  iriaccof- 
fible  fummits. 

:  T  .; 
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Jfrri,  F.Ik, 

Fig.  64. 


"'  It  is  hnnteJ  for  the  fske  ot  the  mufli  contained  in  its 
■'■  umbilical  follicle,  which  is  an  oval  receptacle,  peculiar 
to  the  male,  about  the  fize  ot"  a  fmall  egg,  han  ^ing  from 
ihe  middle  of  the  belly.  As  foon  as  tha  animal  is  kill- 
fd,  the  hunters  cut  off  the  bag  and  tie  it  up  for  fale. 
'i'avemier  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  his  ealtern  jour- 
neys, he  purchafed  no  fewer  than  7673  of  thefe  bags ; 
a  proof  how  numerous  thefe  animals  mutt  be  in  the  eaft. 
For  the  appearar.ce  and  ufes  of  muik,  uith  the  method 
of  detefting  its  adulteration,  fee  Musk,  Matkria  Me- 
;HCA  Index,  BeUdcs  the  mufk  that  they  produce,  the 
Ikins  of  thefe  animals  are  ufeful  as  clothing.  The  Ruf- 
lians  fcrape  off  the  hair,  and  prepare  the  leather,  fo  as 
to  render  it  as  foft  and  bright  as  filk. 

Genus  39.  Cervos.     Z)££<. 

Horns  folid,  covered  while  young  with  a  hairy  fkln, 
growing  from  the  tep,  naked,  annua),  branched. 
Front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  eight.  Canine  teeth 
none  (fometimes  fingle  in  the  upper  jaw). 

.  There  are  1  2  fpecies,  viz.— i.  C.  Alces.  Elk.  With 
flemlefs  palmated  horns,  and  guttural  caruncle. —  2.  C. 
Tnrandus,  Rein  D.  Branched,  recurvate.  round  horns, 
with  palmated  extremities. — 3.  *  C.  E/np/uis,  Stag. 
Keddiili  brown,  with  cylindrlc,  recurvate,  branching 
horns. — 4.  *  C.  Dama,  Fallow  D.  Vcllowilli  brown, 
^vith  ilightly  recurvate,  comprefled,  branching  horns, 
p-ilmated  at  the  top. — 5.  C.  Vir^iriianus,  Virginian  D. 
Pale  brown,  with  flender  round  branci.ed  horns,  bending 
forward,  and  ilightly  palmated  at  the  tip. — 6.  C.  Axis, 
Spotted  Axis.  Pale  reddilh  brown,  fpotted  with  white, 
with  llender  three-forked  horn». — 7.  C.  Pygargiis,  T.iil- 
lefs  Roe.  Taillefs.  brown,  yfllowilh  below,  white  be- 
hind, with  three-forked  horns  and  nofe  furrounded  with 
black —8.  C.  Mcxlcaniis,  Mexican  Roe.  Red,  with 
roufh  three-forked  horns,  bending  forward. —  9.  C. 
Porcinus,  Porcine  D.  Brown,  a(h-coloured  below, 
vith  llender  three-forked  horns. — 10.  *  C.  Cap-eolus, 
Common  Roe.  Reddifti  brown,  with  branching,  upright 
cylindric  horns,  bifid  at  the  top. —  II.  C.  Muntjac,  Rib- 
faced  I).  With  three-forked  horns  rifing  from  a  cylin- 
dric liairy  bafe,  with  the  upper  fork  hocked. — 12.  C. 
Cuineetijis^  Gray  D.      Gray,  blackifh  below. 

I.  C.  Juices,  Llk,  or  Moofe  Deer. — In  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  molt  naturalilts,  we  have  given  the 
two  £ngli(h  names  of  Elk  and  Moofe  Deer  as  fvnoni- 
mous,  though  it  is  not  yet  clearly  afcertained  whether 
they  are  not  really  diliind  fpecies.  The  elk  is  by  far 
the  largeit  of  the  deer  tribe,  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  of  forae  travellers,  a  full  grown  moofe  is  many 
times  bigger  than  an  ox,  the  tips  of  its  horns  being  fome- 
times nearly  12  feet  afunder.  Its  fl. ape  is  reprefented  as 
very  inelegant,  having  a  fliort  thick  neck,  large  head, 
horns  fpreading  out  immediately  from  the  bafe  into  a 
broad  palmated  form  ;  a  thick,  broad,  heavy  upper  lip, 
hanging  confiderably  over  the  lower  ;  high  llioulders 
and  long  legs.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  grayilh  brown,  much 
j^aler,  or  inclining  to  whitenefs,  on  the  legs,  and  beneath 
the  tail.  The  hair,  which  is  of  a  ftrong,  coarfc,  and 
elafiic  nature,  is  much  longer  on  the  top  of  the  (houldcrs 
and  on  the  rid-jc  of  the  neckthan  on  theother  parts,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  fiilhfh  mane  ■,  beneath  the  neck  the  hair 
is  alfo  of  confideiable  length,  and  in  fome  fpecimens  of 
:he  animal,  a  fcrt  of  caruncle  or  pendant  cxcicfcence ^ 


covered  with  long  h.ilr,  Is  icen  hanging  from  beneath 
the  throat ;  the  eyes  and  ears  arc  large,  the  hoofs  broad,  * 
a:ld  the  tail  extremely  ihort.  It  is  ulually  bigger  than  a 
liorfe,  and  Mr  Pennant  efHmates  its  greateft  height  at 
17  hands,  and  its  greatelt  weight  at  1230  pounds.  Its 
horns  fometimes  weigh  56  pounds  j  and  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  meafure  each  about  32  inches  in  length. 
The  female  is  fmaller  than  the  male,  and  is  deftitute  of 
horns. 

This  animal  inhjrbits  both  the  Old  and  New  Conti- 
nent, but  it  is  commonly  called  elk  on  the  former,  and 
nioofe  deer  on  the  latter.  In  Eui'ope  it  is  found  chietiy 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  in  fosie  parts  of  Ruflia  ;  in 
Afia  it  is  met  with  molt  r^requently  in  Siberia,  where  it 
is  of  a  prodigious  fize  ;  and  in  America  it  is  molt  com- 
mon in  Canada,  efpecially  about  the  great  lakes.  It 
ufually  relides  in  the  midll  of  forells,  where  it  lives  by 
browfing  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  as  from  its  long 
legs  and  fhort  neck  it  cannot  ealily  graze  from  the 
ground.  It  feeds  chiefly  by  night.  Its  ufual  pace  is  a 
high,  Ihambling,  but  very  fwift  trot,  the  feet  being  lift- 
ed very  high;  and,  according  to  moll  writers,  the  hoof^ 
during  its  running  feparate  as  they  approach  the  ground 
in  order  to  give  the  animal  a  better  purchale,  and  come 
together  again  when  they  rife,  producing  a  clattering 
noife  that  is  heard  at  a  confiderable  diltance. 

Its  facu'.Ly  of  hearing  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  acute 
than  either  its  light  or  (cent,  which  renders  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  kill  it  in  the  fummer  time,  as  the  Indians  have 
then  no  other  method  of  doing  it  but  by  creeping  after 
it  among  the  trees  and  badies,  till  they  get  within  gun- 
fliot.  In  winter,  ivhen  the  fnow  is  fo  hard  frozen  that  the 
natives  can  go  upon  it  in  their  fnow  ilioes,  they  are  able 
frequently  to  run  it  down  ;  for  its  flender  legs  break 
through  the  fnow  at  every  (tep,  and  plunge  them  up  to 
the  belly.  It  is  fo  tender-footed,  and  fo  fhort-winded, 
that  a  good  runner  will  generally  tire  it  in  lefs  than  a 
day  ;  there  have  been  fome,  however,  that  have  kept 
the  hunters  in  chafe  for  two  days.  On  thefe  occafions 
the  Indians,  in  general,  take  with  them  nothing  more 
than  a  knife  or  bayonet,  and  a  little  bag  containing 
implements  for  lighting  a  fire.  When  the  poor  animal 
is  incapable  of  further  fpeed,  it  (lands,  and  keeps  its 
purfuers  at  bay  with  its  head  and  fore  feet,  in  the  ufe  of 
the  latter  of  which  it  is  fo  dexterous,  that  the  Indians 
are  generally  obliged  to  laili  their  knives  or  bayonets  to 
the  end  of  a  long  Itick,  and  (tab  the  elk  at  a  diflance. 
Some  who  have  negleded  this  necelTary  precaution,  and 
raflily  atternpted  to  rulh  in  upon  it,  have  received  very 
ferious  blows  from  its  fore  feet.  When  wounded,  it 
fometimes  becomes  furious,  ruflies  boldly  on  the  hunters, 
and  endeavours  to  tread  them  down  :  in  this  cafe  the 
men  are  trtquently  compelled  to  leave  their  outer  gar- 
ments, and  efcape  into  the  trees. 

When  fuddenly  roufed,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
its  efcape,  the  elk  is  obferved  at  times  to  fall  down,  as 
if  deprived  for  fome  moments  of  motion.  Whether 
this  be  owing,  as  has  been  frequently  imagined,  to  aa 
epileptic  fit,  or  whether  it  merely  arifcs  from  fear,  is  not 
perhaps  eafy  ts  determine.  The  fact,  however,  is  too 
well  authenticated  to  admit  cur  doubting  it.  This  has 
given  rife  to  the  popular  fuperftition  of  attributing  to  the 
hoo("s  the  virtue  of  an  antiepileplic  medicine  ;  and  the  In- 
dians even  (till  imagine  that  the  elk  has  the  power  of 
curing  vStM  of  its  own  diforder,  or  of  preventing  an 
approaching 
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Pcfora.    approaching  fit,  by  fcratcLIng  its  ear  with  the  hoof  till 
■'"'^~"~'  it  dr.uvs  blood. 

The  female  produces  from  ona  to  three  young  at  a 
time,  generally  aboat  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May. 

The  elk  is  a  animal  of  great  utility.  Its  fledi  is  eat- 
en, and  is  reckoned  very  good,  but  coarfer  and  tough- 
er than  any  otlier  kind  of  venifon  ;  its  tongue  is  excel- 
!'ut,  and  the  fat  of  its  nofe  is  lo  much  like  imrrow,  as 
to  be  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  ;  its  fkin  makes  excel- 
lent tent  covers  and  ihoe  leather,  and  the  hair  of  its 
hams,  which  is  of  great  length,  is  employed  in  Huffing 
,  [  laddies. 
'faraaili:s,  2.  C.  TaranJus,  Rein  Deer.— This,  in  a  domeftic 
iKeioUeer.  point  of  view,  is  the  moft  ufeful  animal  to  the  natives  of 
the  countries  where  it  refides,  ferving  there  mort  of  the 
purpofes  of  our  horfes.  The  height  of  this  fpecies,  when 
full  grown,  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half.  The  body 
is  rather  of  a  thick  and  fquare  form,  and  the  legs 
fliorter  in  proportion  that  thofe  of  the  (lag.  Its  general 
colour  is  brown  above,  and  white  below;  but  as  it  ad- 
vances in  age,  it  often  becomes  of  a  grayiili  white,  and 
fometiraes  almoft  entirely  '■.  Iiite  ;  the  fpace  about  the 
eyes  is  always  black.  The  hair  on  the  under  part  of 
the  neck  is  of  much  greater  length  than  the  reft,  arid 
forms  a  kind  of  hanging  beird  in  that  p'.r:.  Both  fexes 
are  furnished  with  horns,  but  thofe  of  the  raah'  are  much 
larger  and  longer  tban  thofe  of  the  female.  The  hoofs 
are  long,  larsje  and  black,  as  are  alfothe  ^-.Aie  or  fecond- 
ary  hoofs  behind  ;  and  thefe  latter,  ivhile  the  animal 
is  running,  as  was  remarked  of  the  elk,  make  a  remark- 
able clattering  found,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  confider- 
able  dillance. 

The  female  begins  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  years,  is 
in  feafon  the  latter  end  of  September,  goes  with  young 
eight  month';,  and  generally  brings  forth  two  at  a  time. 
The  fondnefs  of  the  dam  for  her  young  is  very  remark- 
able. They  follow  her  for  two  or  three  years,  but  do  not 
acquire  their  full  firength  until  four.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  they  are  trained  to  labour,  and  they  continue  fervice- 
able  four  or  five  years.  They  feldom  live  above  15  or 
16  years. 

The  rein  deer  is  found  in  all  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe,  Alia,  and  America,  particularly  in  Lapland, 
Si':)ena,  and  Greenland,  where  it  is  employed  to  draw 
the  Hedges  of  the  inhabitants  over  the  froze-n  fnow.  To 
this  excrcife  the  animals  are  accuflomed  from  an  early 
age.  They  are  yoked  to  the  fledge  by  a  collar,  from  which 
s  trace  is  brought  under  the  belly  betxveen  the  legs,  and 
faftened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  fledge.  Thefe  carriages 
are  extremely  light,  and  covered  at  the  bottom  with  the 
ikin  of  the  rein  deer.  The  perfon  who  (its  in  it  guides 
<he  animal  with  a  cord  faft<?ned  to  its  bonis  ;  he  drires 
It  with  a  goad,  and  encourages  it  with  his  voice.  Thofe 
of  the  wild  breed,  though  by  far  the  (Irongert,  often 
prove  refraflory,  and  not  only  refufe  to  obey  their  maf- 
ter,  but  turn  againrt  hiir.,  and  llrike  fo  furioudy  with 
their  feet,  that  bis  only  refource  is  to  cover  himfelf  with 
his  (ledge,  upon  which  the  enraged  creature  vents  his  fury. 
'J'he  tame  deer,  on  the  contrary,  is  pliant,  aflive  and 
willing.  When  hard  puihed,  the  rein  deer  will  trot 
the  diiiance  of  60  miles  without  (lopping  ;  but  in  fuch 
exertions,  the  poor  obedient  creature  fatigues  itftlffo 
exceedingly,  that  its  mader  is  obliged  to  kill  it  in)- 
mediaiely,   to  prevent  a    lingering  death  that  would 
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enfue.     In  general,  they  go  about  30  miles  without   Hi(lorj-of 
flopping,  and  that  without  any  dangerous  effort.     This''"^!'^'^"'', 
mode  of  travelling  can  be  performed  only  in  the  winter 
feafon,  when  the  face   of  the  country  is  covered   with 
fnow ;  and  although  the  conveyance  is  fpeedy,  it  is  in- 
convenient,  dangerous,  and  trouhlefome. 

As  the  rein-deer  conftitutes  t!ie  fole  riches  of  the 
Laplander,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  a  conftant  at- 
tention to  prefervc  and  fccure  it,  forms  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  his  life.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one 
perfon  to  poflefs  above  500  in  a  (ingle  herd. 

Thefe  animals  are  much  tormented  by  gnats,  and  a 
fpecies  of  gadriy,  called  by  Linnxus  njlru!  torandl.  The 
havock  made  among  them  by  the  latter  is  fo  great,  that 
their  (kins  are  often  found  pierced  almcll  full  of  holfs. 

The  rein- deer  has  fometimes  been  brought  into  Eu- 
rope, and  Sir  H.  G.  Liddle,  Bart,  had  feveral  of  them 
in  his  polTellion,  which  he  bi ought  over  from  Lapland. 
They  do  not,  however,  feem  to  agree  with  the  more 
temperate  climates. 

14: 
Gen.  4D.    CAMELOPARnvLIS,  GutJfFS.  Cjmcioi>ar- 

Horns  permanent,  bony,  covered  with  a  briftly  (kin.ciraje. 
Front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  eight  ;  the  exterior  one  Fig.  6^. 
on  each  fide  deeply  bilobate. 

This  genus  was  formed  to  include  a  fingle  fpecies 
that  Linnxus  and  other  naturalills  had  claffcd  under 
cervus ;  but  as  the  form  and  connection  of  its  horns 
di.fer  very  materially  from  thofe  of  the  deers  and  an- 
telopes, it  was  judged  better  to  contlilute  of  it  a  new 
genus.  This  animal,  with  refpeft  to  its  height,  exceeds 
all  other  known  quadrupeds,  as  it  meafures,  when  full 
grown,  nearly  1 7  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
fore  feet.  The  female  is  lower  than  the  male.  Not- 
withftanding  the  unufual  proportions  of  this  animal,  its 
general  form  is  in  the  highell  degree  elegant  and  pic- 
turefque ;  the  head  being  fmall,  the  afpecl  miid,  the 
neck  extremely  long  and  tapering,  the  fore  parts  much 
higher  than  the  hinder,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  co- 
lours fingular  and  pleafmg.  At  firft  view,  the  fore 
legs  feem  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  hind  ;  but  this 
difference,  on  accurate  examination,  appears  to  refuk 
chieliy  from  the  extraordinary  height  ct  the  (boulders 
compared  with  that  of  the  thighs ;  accordingly,  among 
the  old  writers  who  have  dcfcribeJ  this  animal,  Petrus 
Gyllius  perhaps  approaches  ne.areft  to  the  truth,  when 
he  affirms,  that  all  the  legs  or  tibicB  of  the  camelopardi 
are  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  that  the  fore  thighs  are 
[o  long  in  comparifon  with  the  hind,  that  tiie  back  ap- 
pears inclined  like  the  roof  of  a  houfc. 

The  horns  of  the  caraelopardalls  difTer  in  texture  frQ.^l 
thofe  of  all  other  horned  quadrupeds,  forming,  as  ic 
were,  a  part  of  the  (kull,  and  confiding  of  a  porous 
bony  fubdance  covered  externally  with  (hort,  coarfc, 
briftly  hair ;  they  terminate  abruptly,  on  a  llaltiih  or 
(lightly  convex  head,  but  little  wider  thin  tlie  other 
part  of  the  horn,  and  edged  with  briftlcs  all  round  the 
outline.  On  the  middle  of  the  forehead  is  a  con- 
fiderable  protuberance,  owing  lo  an  elc^*at!on  or  bony 
rifing  on  that  part  of  the  (kull.  From  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  back  runs  a  lliort  (liililh  mane.  The  tail 
is  of  moderate  length,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  end,  and  terminating  in  a  tuft  tA 
long  hair.  The  hoofs  are  raoderately  large  and  black. 
3  T   2  The 
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of  The  fore  part  of  tLe  body  is  very  thick  and  mufcular, 
12' and  tiie  hir.d  )  art  thin  and  meagre.  The  ground  colour 
~  of  the  animal  is-  whititli,  variegated  on  all  parts  with 
tiumeroiK.  moderately  large,  and  Ibmewhat  fquarifh 
i'pols,  which  in  the  male  are  brown,  and  in  the  female 
ruliy.  In  the  younger  animals  they  are  (ometimes  of 
a  bright  reddilh-yellow.  Thefe  marks  or  fpots  are  of  a 
fomewhat  lefs  regular  fliape  on  the  fides,  than  on  the 
neck  and  (boulder?. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  where  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  Ethiopia,  and  other  internal  parts  of 
the  country,  being  rarely  met  with  near  the  coafts.  It 
refides  in  the  fortlls,  where  it  lives  by  browfing  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  It  is  of  a  mild  and  timid  dilpofition. 
When  purfued,  it  trots  fo  fall,  that  even  a  good  horfe 
is  fcarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  it  continues 
its  courfe  for  a  long  time  without  requiring  reft.  When 
it  leaps,  it  lifts  firft  the  fore  legs,  and  then  the  hinder 
ones,  in  the  manner  of  a  horfe  whofe  fore  legs  are  tied 
together.  Its  general  pofition,  except  when  grazing,  is 
with  the  head  and  neck  erecl.  It  feeds  principally  on  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  particular  on  thofe  of  a  peculiar 
fpecies  of  tiumofa,  common  in  the  country  where  it  is 
found,  to  which  the  extreme  length  of  its  legs  and  neck 
ad'rr.irably  adapt  It.  When  it  feeds  from  the  ground, 
it  is  under  the  neccTity  of  dividing  its  fore  legs  to  a 
confio'erable  diftance.  In  preparing  to  lie  down,  it 
kneels  like  the  camel. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  giraffe  poffeffed 
neither  the  power  nor  the  ftrength  to  defend  itfelf 
againrt  the  attacks  of  other  animals  ;  this,  however, 
feems  to  be  unfounded,  for  M.  le  Vaillant  has  afferted, 
that  by  its  kicks  it  frequently  wearies,  difcourages,  and 
diftances  even  the  lion.  The  utility  of  the  horns  appears 
to  be  hitherto  unknown  •,  this  writer  fays  that  they  are 
not  ufed  as  weapoi.s  of  defence. 

The  giraffe  is  hunted  by  the  Hottentots  for  the  fake 
of  its  tlefh,  and  its  marrow,  which  latter  they  efteem  as 
a  great  delicacy. 

Gen.  41.   Antilofe.     Antelopes. 

Horns  hollow,  feated  on  a  bony  core,  growing  upwards, 
ringed  or  wreathed,  permanent.  Front  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw  eight.     Canine  teeth  none. 

The  individuals  of  this  genus,  with  the  exception- of 
two  or  three  fpecies,  inhabit  the  hotteft  parts  of  the 
globe,  or  at  leart  thofe  parts  of  the  temperate  zones 
that  lie  fo  near  the  tropics  as  to  form  a  doubtful  climate. 
None,  therefore,  except  the  /a i\a  and  the  c/iamois,  are 
lobe  met  with  in  Europe;  and  notwithftanding  the 
warmth  of  South  America  is  fuited  to  their  nature,  not 
a  (ingle  fpecies  has  yet  been  difcovered  in  any  part  of 
the  new  world.  Their  proper  climates  feem,  therefore, 
to  be  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa,  where  the  fpecies  are 
very  numerous. 

As  there  appears  a  general  agreement  in  the  nature 
of  the  fpecies  that  form  this  great  genus,  it  will  prevent 
needlefs  repetition  to  obferve,  that  the  antelopes  are  ani- 
mals generally  of  a  moft  elegant  and  aftive  make  ;  of  a 
rcftleis  and  timid  difpofition  ;  extremely  tvatchful  ;  of 
great  vivacity  ;  remarkably  fwift  and  agil<?,  and  inod 
of  their  boundings  fo  light,  fo  elaftic,  as  to  ftrike  the 
fpeftator  with  aftonilhment.  What  is  very  Angular  is, 
that  tliey  will  ftop  in  the  midll  of  their  courfe,  gaze 


rfuers,  and  then  refume  their 
ife- 
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for  a  moment  at  their 
flight. 

As  the  chafe  of  thefe  animals  is  a  favourite  ; 
ment  with  the  eaftern  nations,  from  that  may  be  colle 
ed  proofs  of  the  rapid  fpeed  of  the  antelope  tribe.  The 
greyhound,  the  fltettft  of  dogs,  is  ufually  unequal  in 
the  courle,  and  the  fportfman  is  obhged  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  falcon,  trained  for  the  purpofe,  to  feize  on 
the  arlm-dl,  and  impede  its  motion?,  in  order  to  give 
the  dogs  an  opportunity  of  overtaking  it.  In  India  and 
Perfia  a  fpecies  of  leopard  is  made  ufe  of  in-  the  chafe. 
This  is  an  animal  that  takes  its  prey  not  by  fw-iftnef^  of 
foot,  but  by  the  greatnefs  of  its  fprings,  by  motions  li- 
milar  to  thofe  of  the  antelope;  but  (liould  the  leopard 
fail  in  its  firft  effay,  the  game  efcapes. 

The  fleetnefs  of  the  antelope  was  proverbial  in  the 
country  it  inhabited,  even  in  the  earlicft  times  :  the 
fpeed  of  Afahel  is  beautifully  compared  to  that  of  the 
tzebi,  and  the  Gadites  were  laid  to  be  as  fwift  as  the 
antelopes  upon  the  mountains.  To  this  day  the  great- 
efl  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  female  beauty  in  the 
eaftern  regions  is  ^ine  el  czazel.  You  have  the  eyes 
of  an  antelope. 

Some  (pedes  of  antelopes  form  herds  of  2000  or  3000, 
while  others  keep  in  troops  of  only  live  or  fix.  They 
generally  refide  in  hilly  countries,  though  Ibme  inhabit 
plains.  They  often  broufe  like  the  goat,  and  feed  on 
the  tender  (hoots  of  trees,  from  which  their  flelh  ac- 
quires an  excellent  flavour.  The  flelh  of  moll  of  tha 
fpecies  is  eaten,  but  that  of  fome  of  them  is  faid  to  tafte 
of  mu(k. 

This  is  a  very  numerous  genus,  and  moft  of  the  fpecies 
are  somparatively  new,  only  li.x  having  been  known  ta 
Linnaeus,  who  ranked  them  under  the  genus  Capra, 
The  following  are  enumerated  by  Dr  Shaw,  though  h-e 
confeffes  himlelf  not  certain  that  they  are  all  diftinft 
fpecies, 

A.  Wiihjlraight  or  nearly  Jlraiglu  horns. 

I.  Anidope  Oryx,  Egyptian  A.  Gray,  with  black 
and  white  face,  dulky  dorfal  ftripe,  and  very  long, 
tapering,  lliarply-ringed  horns. — 2.  j1.  Leucoryx,  White 
A.  Milk  white,  with  very  long,  tapering,  flightly- 
rhiged  horns. — 3.  A.  Gazel/a,  Gazel.  Bay,  with 
flightlybowed,  tapering,  wrinkled  horns. — 4.  A.  Orcas, 
Indian  A.  Slate-colotired,  with  reddifti  head,  black 
mane  on  the  neck  and  breaft,  and  tapering  wreathed 
horns. — 5.  j4.  Oiirebi,  Ourebi.  Rufty  brown,  with 
the  breaft,  belly,  hind  part  of  the  thighs,  and  inlides  of 
the  limbs,  white  ;  and  (mail  horns. — 6.  A.  Oreolragus, 
Klipfpringer.  Yellowifli  tawny  ;  whitilh  below,  with 
very  ftraight  upright  tapering  horns,  (lightly  wrinkled 
at  their  bale. — 7.  A.  Scripliis,  Harnelfed  A.  Chefnut- 
coloured,  with  white  eroded  (hipes  on  the  fide-.  ;  and 
tapering  wreathed  horns. — 8.  A.  Grirmnia,  Guinea  A. 
Yellowiih  bay,  with  ihort  horns,  and  black  briftly  tuft 
on  the  forehead. — A.  Pygmxa,  Pigmy  A.  With  (liort 
convex  horns,  wrinkled  at  the  bafe. 

B.  With  curved,  bent,  or  fwijied  horns. 

10.  A.  Picia,  Nyl-ghau.  Slate-coloured,  with  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  breaft  maned,  the  feet  barred 
with  black  and  white,  and  fomewhat  triangular  horns 
b;;nding  forwards. — 11.  A,  Trajocamclus,  Iirdoilan  A. 
Gray,  with  maned  neck  and'  breaft,  dorfal  protuberance, 

long 
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long  flocky  tail,  and  tapering  liorns   benci.nL;  forv  p.nJ<.  is  coniiderably  fmalli  r.     Tills  animal  is  a  native  of  the   -lit^^ryof 

"—12.  A  EiibcJis,  Cervine  A.      RedJilli   brown,  uiih  inteoor   parts  of  India,  and   was  a  favourite  obicSt  of'*'^  br/''c:c>. 

large  elongatfd  head,  thick,  llrongly  wrinkled,  ly rated  the  chafe  with  the  emperor  Aurengzebc.     Some  years         * 

horns,  and  longilh  tail. — 13.  A-  Slr(f>ftceros,  Striped  A.  ago  two  of  then)  were  brought  into  England,  and  were 

Reddilli  gray,  with  corapreffed   fpirally   ridged   horns,  kept  fohie  time  by  Dr  Hunter,  who  has  given  the  fol- 


white  longitudinal  dorfal,  and  tranfverfe  lateral  Ilvipcs 
14.  A.  Cerv'capra,  Common  A.  Tawny  brown,  white 
belov,  nith  round,  lyrnted,  ringed  horns. —  i  5.  j4.  Ler- 
wia,  Gambian  A.  Reddifli,  with  the  nape  of  the 
neck  bearded,  and  recurved  wrinkled  horns. — 16.  A. 
Saiga,  Saiga.  Yellowiih  gray,  with  dillant,  ie'.i.itranf- 
par?nt,  lyrated,  and  ringed  horns. — 17.  ^.  Cutturofa, 
Chinefe  A.  Tawny,  whitilh  below,  with  lyrated  yel- 
lowiih nnged  horns,  and  prominent  throat. — iS.  A. 
Subgultiirofa,  Guldenlted's  A.  Gray-broun,  white 
below,  with  lyrated  horns,  and  tumid  throat. — 19.  A, 
Euehore,  Springer.  Yellowiih  brown,  white  below, 
with  dark  lateral  flripe,  lyrated  horns,  and  expanfile 
white  patch  above  the  tail.  2C.  A.  Arundinacea,  Rit- 
bock.  Afh-coloured,  w-hite  below,  with  ringed  horns, 
bending  forwards. — 1\.  A.  Si/hatica,  Bolbock.  Brown- 
white  below,  the  hind  pirt  of  the  body  fpotted  with 
white,  the  horns  fpirally,  and  ringed. — 22.  A.  E- 
lentragus.  Cinereous  A.  Gray,  fnow-white  below, 
with  fpirally  ringed  horns. — 23.  A.  Dorcas,  Barbary 
A.  Fulvous  brown,  white  below,  with  lateral- brown 
band,  and  lyrated  horns. — 24.  A.  Keve/Za,  Flat-horned 
A.  Tawny-brown,  white  below,  with  brown  lateral 
band,  and  comprelTed  lyrated  horns. —  25.  A.  Pijgarga, 
White-faced    A.      Rufty    brown,    white  below,    with 

brown  lateral  band,  white  rump,  and  lyrated  horns 

26.  A.  Corinna,  Corine.      Fulvous   brown,    white  be- 


lowing  account  of  its  manners. 

Although  the  nylghau  is  ufually  reported  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly vicious,  yet  the  one  he  had  the  care  of  was 
very  gentle.  It  fcemed  plcafed  with  every  kind  of  fa- 
miliarity, always  licked  the  hand  vvhirh  either  ftroked 
it  or  gave  it  bread,  and  never  once  attemjitcd  to  ufe 
its  horns  oifcnfively.  It  feemed  to  have  much  depend- 
ence on  the  organs  of  fmell,  and  fnuffcd  keenly,  and 
with  confiderable  noife,  whenever  any  perlon  came 
within  fight.  It  did  the  fame  when  any  food  or  drink 
was  brought  to  it,  and  was  fo  oiFended  with  an  uncom- 
mon Imell,  or  xvas  fo  cautious,  that  it  would  not  talle 
bread  that  was  offered  with  a  hand  that  had  touched  oil 
of  turpentine  or  fpirits. 

Its  manner  of  fighting  was  very  particular  j  this  was 
obferved  at  Lord  Clive's,  where  two  males  were  put  in- 
to a  little  inclofure,  and  it  was  thus  related  by  his  lord- 
(hip.  While  they  were  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from 
each  other,  they  prepaied  for  the  attack  by  falling  down 
upon  their  fore  knees,  and  when  they  were  come  with- 
in fome  yards,  they  made  a  fpring,  and  darted  againil 
each  other. 

At  the  time  that  two  of  them  «ere  in  his  liable,  Dr 
Hunter  oblcrved  this  particularity,  that  whenever  any 
attempt  was  made  on  them,  they  immediately  fell 
down  upon  their  fore  knees  •,  and  fometimes  they  would- 
do  fo  when  he   came   before  them  ;  but  as  they  never 


low,    \rith  dark   lateral   band,    and   fublyrated,   rather      darted,  he  fo  little  fuppofed  this  to  be  a  hoflile  pollurcy 

that  he  rather  fuppofed  it  to  be  exprefllve  of  a  timid  hu- 


29.  A.  Gn 

vhitilh  tail,  i 
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eretl,  fraoothilh  horns. — 27.  A.  Suniatrenjis,  Sumatran 
A.  Black,  with  recurved  horns,  and  whitiOi  briftly 
name  between  the  (boulders. — 28.  A.  Leucophaa,  Blue 
A.  Blue  gray,  with  roundilh,  arcuated,  recurved, 
ringed  horns. 

C.  Willi  hooked  horns. 

I,  Gnu.  Ruily  brown,  with  maned  neck, 
id  horns  direcVed  forwards,  and  then  fud- 
denly  backward". — 30.  A.  Dama,  Nanguer.  White, 
with  fulvous  back,  and  round  horns,  incurvated  for- 
wards.— A.  Ridunca,  Red  A.  Red  brown,  with  round 
flightly  ringed  horr.s,  recurved  forwards  at  the  tips. — 
^1.  A.  Rupicapra,C\\a.moh.  Brown,  with  fmooth  up- 
right horns,  with  the  tips  hooked  forwards. 

10.  A.  Picia,  the  Nyl-ghau. — This  curious  animal 
was  firft  defcribed  by  Dr  W.  Hunter,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  rranfaftions,  vol.  Ixi.  Its  height  is  about  four 
leet  to  the  top  of  the  ihoulders,  and  it  meafures  nearly 
about  the  fame  in  length  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  to 
to  the  bafe  of  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  fine  (late  colour,  with 
a  large  white  fpot  below  the  throat,  and  two  white 
bands  above  each  foot.  Its  ears  are  lartje,  edged  with 
white,  white  within,  where  they  are  marked  with  two 
black  (Iripes.  Along  the  top  of  the  neck  there  is  a 
flight  black  mane,  continued  to  fome  diftance  down  the 
back,  and  on  the  bread  There  is  a  much  thicker  mane, 
or  tuft  of  the  fame  colour.  The  tail  is  moderately 
long,  and  tufted  at  the  end  ;  the  horns  are  fhort,  point- 
ed, fmooth,  and  three-cornered  at  the  bafe.  The  fe- 
male  refembles  the    male  in  general  appearance,  but 


The  intrepidity  and  force  with  which  they  dart  againfl: 
any  objeft  may  be  conceived  from  an  anecdote  that  has 
been  related  of  the  fineft  and  largeft  of  thefe  animals 
that  has  ever  been  feen  in  England.  A  poor  labouring 
man,  without  knowing  that  the  animal  was  near  him,  . 
and  therefore  neither  meaning  to  offerd,  nor  fufpetiing 
the  danger,  came  up  to  the  outiide  of  "lie  poles  ot  the  in- 
clofure where  it  was  kept ;  the  n\l  thau,  with  the  iwift- 
nefs  of  lightning,  darted  -igalnlt  the  wood-work  with 
fuch  violence  that  he  fliattered  it  to  pieces,  and  broke 
off  one  of  his  horns  clo.e  to  the  root.  This  violence 
was  fuppofed  to  occafi'-n  his  death,  which  happened 
not  long  after.  From  this  it  appears,  that  at  certain 
feafous  t!ie  animal  is  vicious  and  fierce,  however  gentle 
it  may  be  at  othei  times. 

I 
Gen.  42.    C.iPR.-\,  Go.lTJ^  Cnpr 

Horns  hollow,  turning  upwards  and  backwarks,  rough, 
almoft  clofe  at  their  bafe.  Front  teeth  in  the  loner 
jaw  eight.     No  tulks.     Chin  bearded  in  the  male. 

There  are  eight  fpecies ;  viz. 

I.  C.  Ibex,  Ibe,\.  Gray  brown,  whiii(h  below,  with 
large  horns,  bending  over  the  back  ;  and  bearded 
throat.— 2.  C.  Aegagrus,  Caucafan  I.  Gray  brc^wn, 
white  below,  witli  large,  keeled,  (lighlly-wri'  kled, 
bowed  horns,  and  bearded  throat. — 3.  •  C.  Hircus,  Com- 
mon G.  With  bowed  keeled  horr.s,  commonly  tur'  ing 
outwards  towards  the  end. — 4.  C.  Mambrica,  Syrian  G. 

^^^th 
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if  With  pendulous  ears  a;id  lionis  reclined  backwards. — 
"'■  5.  C.  An^orcrjis,  Angora  G.  With  very  lon;^,  pend- 
ent, fpirally-curled  hair. — 6.  C  Depreffa,  African  G. 
With  very  fmall  deprefTed  horns,  clofely  incumbent  on 
the  head. — 7.  C.  Rcveifa,  Whidaiv  G.  With  upright 
liorns,  recurved  at  the  tips. — 8.  C.  Capricornus,  Capri- 
corn G^  With  Ihort  horns,  turning  forwards  at  the 
tips,  and  ringed  on  the  fides. 

I.  Il'cx,  Ibex. — As  this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
original  lk)ck  from  which  the  ccmmon  goat  has  been 
derived,  we  fl'.all  here  give  a  Qiort  account  of  it. 

This  is  an  animal  of  great  ftrength  and  aftivity,  and 
IS  confiderably  larger  than  the  common  goat.  It  is  of 
a  deep  hoary,  or  grayilh  brown  colour,  with  a  whiter 
(hade  below,  and  on  the  infiies  of  the  limbs.  The 
body  \i  thiclc  and  ftrong,  the  head  rather  fraall ;  eyes 
large,  and  the  horns  very  large  and  long,  fo  as  fome- 
times  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Thefe 
yve  of'  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  are  marked  above 
with  tranfverle  femicircular  protube;  anccs  or  knots.  The 
legs  are  ftrong,  with  (liort  hoofs  ;  the  tail  is  (hort,  and 
the  chin  is  furnilhed  with  a  brown  or  dulky  beard.  The 
female  is  Itfs  than  the  male,  and  has  fmaller  horns. 

Tlie  ibex  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
chie.'ly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  efpeci- 
aily  the  Carpathian  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  Rhse- 
tlan  Alps,  Mount  Taurus,  the  high  lands  between 
Eaitern  Tartary  and  Siberia,  and  on  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  iiland  of  Candia. 

The  flelh  of  the  young  ibex  is  faid  to  be  in  good 
efteem  as  an  article  of  food.  Its  period  of  geftation  is 
faid  to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  common  goat  j  viz.  five 
months. 

In  its  general  habits  or  manners  the  ibex  refembles 
the  common  goat,  but  poiTeifes  eveiy  attribute  of 
flrength  and  aiSivity  in  a  ^egree  proportioned  to  its  na- 
tural Hate  oFwildnefs.  It  delights  to  climb  mountains, 
nnd  hang  upon  the  brinks  of  precipices;  and  its  chafe  is 
in  ccnfequence  conGdered,  like  that  of  the  chamois,  as 
in  the  higliell  degree  difficult  and  If.borious.  It  is  even 
faid,  that  when  hard  prefied,  this  animal  will  fling  it- 
ielf  down  a  fteep  precipice,  and  falling  on  its  horns 
t'fcape  unhurt  from  its  purfuers ;  nor  will  this  appear 
in  the  leafl  incredible,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  faith  of 
Honardcs,  who  afiures  us  that  he  faw  a  Caucafan  ibex 
leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and,  falling  on  its 
horns,  immediately  fpring  up  on  its  limbs,  and  leap 
about  without  having   received   the  leaft  apparent  in- 

Two  or  three  hunters  ufually  alTociate  in  this  perilous 
cccu!J3tion  J  they  are  armed  witli  rillc-barreled  guns, 
and  furnilhed  with  finall  bags  of  proviilons  ;  they  erect 
a  miftrahle  hut  of  turf  among  the  heights,  where,  with- 
out ilre  or  coveting,  they  pafs  the  night  -,  and  on  awa- 
kin';  in  the  morning,  they  not  unfrequently  find  the 
entrance  blocked  up  with  fnow  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
Sometimes,  in  purfuit  of  this  animal,  being  overtaken 
by  darknefs,  amid  cmgs  and  precipices,  they  are  obliged 
to  pais  the  whole  nij^ht  flanding,  and  embraced  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  fupport  each  oth. 
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Ovis,  Sasir. 


and  to  preveat 
tliemfelves  from  ikeping. 

I'or   an   account  of  the  common  goat,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  BuiFon   and   I\Ir  Pennant's  Britidi  Zoology,      anim.al  Ihew  more  dexterity  and 
here  they  will  meet  with  every  thing  of  confequcncc      to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  fliephi 


Horns  hollowed,  WTinkle;i,  tu.Tiii:;;  backwards,  and  fpi-Ovis. 
rally  twifted  inwards.    Front  teeth  eight  in  the  lower 
jaw.     Canine  teeth  none. 

Tliere  are  ufually  enumerated  about  eight  fpecies. 

1.  Ovis  Ammon,  Argali.     \\  ith  arched  femicircular 
horns,  fiat  below,  and  loofe  hairy  dewlaps. — 2.  *  0.  A- 

rics.  Common  S.      With  comprefied  lunated  horns . 

3.  0.  Sirepjiceros,  Cretan  S.  With  upright,  keeled, 
fpirally  twilled  horns. — 4.  0.  Po/ijcefata,  Many-horneJ 
S.— 5.  0.  Guinec.ujh,  African  S.  With  pendulous  ears, 
loofe  hairy  dewlaps,  and  head  prominent  at  the  back. 
— 6.  O.  Laticaudato,  Broad-tailed  S. — 7.  0.  Steatophij- 
ga,  Fat-rumped  S. — 8.  0.  Pudu,  Pudu.  With  fmooth 
round  diverging  horns,  and  beardlefs  throat.  14J 

2.  Ovi.t  Aries,  Common  Sheep. — In  its  prefent  ft  ate -^''"'^  Cm 
of  domellication,  the  Iheep  feems  fo  far  removed  from  a """"  ^^ 
ftate  of  nature  as  to  make  it  a  di.licult  matter  to  point 
out  its  origin.  But  naturalills  are  now  generally  of 
of  opinion,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  the  argali  or  wild 
flieep,  (the  moufion  of  BufTon). 

Climate,  food,  and  above  all,  the  unwearied  arts  of 
cultivation,  contribute  to  render  this  animal  in  a  pecu. 
liar  manner,  the  creature  of  man,  to  whom  it  is  obliged 
to  truft  entirely  for  its  proteflion,  and  to  whofe  neceC- 
Cties  it  largely  contributes.  Though  fingularly  inoifen- 
five,  and  harmlefs  even  to  a  proverb,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  ftupid,  inanimate  creature  defcribed  by  Buf- 
fon  :  "devoid  of  every  neceffary  art  of  lelf-prefervation, 
without  courage,  and  even  deprived  of  every  inftinclive 
faculty,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  iheep,  of  all 
other  animals,  is  the  moll  contemptible  and  ftupid." 
But  amidrt  thofe  numerous  flocks  which  range  without 
controul  on  extenfive  mountains,  where  they  feldom  de- 
pend upon  the  aid  of  the  Ihepherd,  it  will  be  found  to 
alTume  a  very  different  charafter.  In  tho'c  fituations,  a 
ram  or  wedder  will  boldly  attack  a  fingle  dog,  and 
often  comes  off  viftorious  ;  but  when  the  danger  is  more 
alarming,  they  have  recourfe  to  the  collected  ftrength 
of  the  whole  flock.  On  fuch  occaGons  they  draw  up 
into  a  compafl  body,  placing  the  young  and  the  fe- 
males in  the  centre,  while  the  males  take  the  foremoft 
ranks,  keeping  clofe  by  each  other.  Thus  an  arm- 
ed front  is  prefented  to  all  quarters,  and  cannot  be 
eafily  attacked  without  danger  of  deftru6lion  to  the  af- 
failant.  In  this  manner  they  wait  with  firmnefs  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  ;  nor  does  their  courage  fail  them 
in  the  moment  of  attack  ;  for  when  the  aggreflbr  ad- 
vances within  a  few  yards  of  the  line,  the  rams  dart 
upon  him  with  fjch  impetuofity,  as  lays  him  dead  at 
their  feet,  unlefs  ha  fave  himlelf  by  flight.  Againft 
the  attacks  of  fingle  dogs  or  foxes,  when  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  they  are  perfeftly  fecure.  A  ram,  regardlefs  of 
danger,  will  fometimes  engage  a  bull,  and  his  forehead 
being  much  harder  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  he 
fcldora  fails  to  conquer.  The  bull,  by  lo^vering  his 
head,  receives  the  ftroke  of  the  ram  between  his  eyes, 
which  ufually  brings  him  to  the  ground. 

In  the   fcle£lion   of  their  food,  few  animals  difcover 

greater  fagacity  than  the  flieep,  nor  does  any  domellic 

in  its  attempts 

d,  in  order  to  fteal 


lefreflliig  thaf  ufeful  ; 


fi'.ch  delicacies 


agreeable  to  its  palate. 


Eefide* 
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Pecora.  BeHdes  its  hardinefs  in  cnduiing  great  feverilies  of 
'"V"~~^  weather,  the  natural  inllinft  of  the  ihecp,  in  forefeeing 
the  approach  of  a  ftonn,  is  no  lefs  remarkable.  In 
their  endeavours  to  fccure  themfelves  under  the  fheher 
cf  fome  hill,  whole  flocks  have  frequently  been  buried 
for  many  days  under  a  covering  of  fnow,  and  have  after- 
wards been  taken  out  without  any  material  injury. 

There  hive  been  inilances,  where  Iheep,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  rtorm,  have  lied  for  fhelter  to  a  neighbour- 
ing cottage,  and  taken  refuge  under  the  fame  roof  with 
their  (hepherd. 

The  variety  in  this  creature  is  fo  great,  that  fcarcely 
any  two  countries  produce  flieep  of  the  fame  kind. 
There  is  found  a  manifeft  difterence  in  all,  either  in  the 
fize,  the  covering,  the  Ihape  or  the  horns.  The  woolly 
Iheep  is  found  only  in  Europe,  and  the  temperate  pro- 
vinces of  Afia.  When  tianfported  into  warmer  cli- 
mates, it  lofes  its  wool,  and  becomes  rough  and  hairy, 
•s  lefs  fertile,  and  its  fleflj  no  longer  retains  the  fame 
flavour. 

No  country  produces  finer  (lieep  than  Great  Britain  ; 
their  fleeces  are  large,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpofes 
of  clothing.  The  Spanilh  fleeces  are  indeed  finer,  but 
for  utility  cnnnot  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Lincoln- 
fliire  or  Warwickfliire.  In  Edvvard  Ill's  time,  when 
wool  was  allowed  to  be  exported,  it  brought  into  the 
kingdom  150, cool,  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  2I.  los. 
a  pack.  At  this  time,  when  our  woollen  manufaclory 
flands  unrivalled  by  any  nation  of  the  world,  and  when 
every  method  is  taken  to  prevent  this  valuable  commo- 
dity from  being  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  annual 
value  of  wool  Ihorn  in  England  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
5,000,cog1.  fterling,  and  when  manufaftured  together 
with  the  Spainfh  wool  imported,  amoiuiting  to  about 
6oo,oool.  the  total  value  mall  be  above  2o,ooo,oool. 

Two  of  the  front  teeth  in  the  iheep  drop  out  before 
they  are  two  years  old,  at  which  time  they  are  replaced 
by  others ;  at  three  years  old,  four  of  them  are  renewed, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  age  of  four. 

The  eive  produces  one  or  two  lambs  at  a  time,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  three  or  four.  She  bears  her 
young  five  months,  und  brings  forth  in  the  fpring.  The 
ram  lives  to  the  age  of  about  i  i  years,  and  begins  to 
procreate  at  one.  When  caftrated,  they  are  called  wed- 
ders.  They  then  grow  fooner  fat,  and  the  flefh  becom'es 
finer  and  better  flavoured. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  this  animal  that  is  not 
ferviceable  to  man  :  of  the  fleece  we  make  our  clothes  ; 
the  Ikin  produces  leather,  of  y.hich  are  made  gloves 
parchment,  and  covers  for  bocks  ;  the  entrails  are 
formed  into  firings  for  fiddles,  and  other  mufical  in- 
Itruraents,  likewife  coverings  for  whips  ;  its  milk  affords 
both  butter  and  cheefe,  and  its  flelh  is  a  delicate  and 
wholefome  food. 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  fheep,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  iVIr  Bewick,  we  fliall  add  a  few  remarks 
from  Mr  Cully's  obfervations  on  live  flock,  on  the 
moft  remarkable  breeds  of  (lieep  at  prefent  cultivated  in 
this  country. 

Mr  Cully  begins  with  tho.'e  of  Lincolnfliire,  which 
are  of  a  large  fize,  big-boned,  and  afford  a  greater 
quantity  of  wool  than  any  other  kind,  owing  to  the 
rich  fat  marlhes  on  which  they  feed  ;  but  their  flefh  is 
eoarfe,  leaner,  and  not  fo  finely  flavoured  as  that  of 
fiaallcr  iheep.     The  fame  breed  extends,  with  fomc  va- 


nations,  through  aioA  of  the  midland  counties  of  Eng-  Ki."oryof 
land.     But  the  largcft  breed  of  flieep  in  this  ifland,  is «*>«  Species. 
to  be  met  uith  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  which  runs '— v"-^ 
through  a  rich   and   fertile   country,   dividing  the  two 
counties  of  Yorklhirc  and  Durham.     This  kind  differs 
from  the  preceding,  in  their  wool  not  being  fo  long  and 
heavy  ;  their  legs  me  longer,  but  finer  boned,  and  fup- 
pcrt  a  thicker,  firmer  carcale.     Their  flefh  is  likewift; 
much   fatter,   and  fip.cr  grained.  '    Thefe   llieep  weigh 
25  or  45  lbs.  per  quarter  ;  fome  have  been  fed  to 


50  lbs.  and  one  in  particular  was  killed  which  weighed 
^^  oil  <■•"-' °^-  P"  luarter,  avoirdupois  ;  a  circumflancc 
nevv— ?.'efore  heard  of  in  this  ifland.  The  eivcs  of  this 
breed  generally  bring  forth  two  lambs  each  feafon  ; 
fometimes  3,  4,  and  even  5.  As  an  inflance  of  extra- 
ordinary fecundity,  it  del'erves  to  be  mentioned,  that 
one  of  thefe  ewes  at  the  age  of  two  years,  brought  forth 
fi.\  lambs  at  one  time,  the  next  feafon  five,  both  within 
1 1  months. 

The  Dorfetfliire  breed  is  likeivife  remarkably  proli- 
fic, the  ewes  being  capable  of  bringing  forth  tv.ice  a 
year.  It  is  from  thefe,  that  the  tables  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  are  fupplied  with  early  lamb  at  Chriftmas, 
or  fooner  if  required.  Great  numbers  of  thofe  early 
viflims  to  lu.\ury  are  yearly  fent  to  the  London  marketi, 
where  ihey  .ire  fold  at  the  enormous  price  of  ics.  6d. 
or  perhaps  I  53.  per  quarter.  The  manner  of  rearing 
the  lambs  is  curious.  They  are  imprifoned  in  little 
dark  cabins  ;  the  ewes  are  fed  with  oil-cakes,  hay,  corn, 
turnips,  cabbages,  or  any  other  food  which  the  feafon  ot 
the  year  affords  ;  thefe  are  given  them  in  a  field  con- 
tiguous to  the  apartments  where  the  lambs  are  kept  j 
and  at  proper  intervals,  the  nurles  are  brought  in  to  "ive 
fuck  to  their  young  ones,  while  the  attendasts,  at  the 
fame  time,  make  their  lodgings  perfecTJy  clean,  and  lit- 
ter them  with  freih  llraw.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
this  as  much  of  the  fuccefs  of  rearing  thefe  unfeafon- 
able  productions  depends  upon  warmth  and  clean'inef". 

The  Dortetfhire  flieep  are  moftly  white-fared,  their 
legs  are  long  and  fmall,  and  great  numbers  of  them  have 
notvool  upon  their  bellies,  which  gives  them  an  uncouth 
appearance.  They  produce  a  fmall  quantity  of  woo!, 
but  of  a  good  quality,  from  which  our  fine  Wiltfliire 
cloths  are  made.  The  mutton  of  thefe  ihecp  is  very 
fweet  and  well  flavoured.  The  vaiiatxinsJof  this  breed 
are  fpread  through  moft  of  the  fcuthtm  counties,  but 
the  true  kind  is  only  to  be  found  in  Dorfetlhire  ar,.i 
Wiltfliire.  There  is  a  breed,  not  untike  this,  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  but  they  are  all  gray  or  black-faced. 

For  fome  obfervations  on  feeding  (heep,  fee  Agri^ 
CULTURE,  N°  600  ;  for  the  beff  method  of  providing 
them  with  ihelter  againfl  the  weather,  fee  Farrilrv, 
N°  IC9  ;  and  for  feme  account  of  their  difeafes,  with 
the  mo;t  approved  methods  of  treatment,  fee  the  fame 
article,  Part  v\.  fisjjlm. 

Gen.  44.  Bos,  0-x.  p^ 

turned    outwards,    lunated-,    fmooth. 


Horns   concave 

Front  teeth  eight  in  the  lower  jaw, 
none. 


Canine   teeth 


There  are  numerous  varieties,  but  nafnralifls  hsve 
not  diflinguilhed  more  than  about  fix  fpecies  -,  viz. 

I .  *  Bos  Taurus,  Common  O.  With  round  horns  curv- 
ing cutis ards.  and  loofe  dcwLip. — 2.  B,  Arnc,  Arnc;. 

Wua 
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KilloT  of  \Vivh  upright  lunated  liorns,  flat  and  wrinkled  in  their 

ilie  Specie,  ypg^  furface. — 3.  B.  Buba/us,    Buffalo.      With  horns 

•  lying  backwards,  turning  innards,  and  flat  on  the  fore 

part 4.  B.  Mofc/ialus,  Mulk   O.     With   very   long 

pendent  hair,  and  horns  approximated  at  the  bafe, 
bending  inwards  and  dovvn-.vards,  and  outwards  at  tlie 
tips, — J.  B.  Grunniens,  Yak.  With  cylindric  horns 
curving  outwards,  very  long  pendent  liair.  and  extreme- 
ly villous,  horfe-like  tail.— 6.  B.  Coffer,  Cape  O.  With 
the  horns  very  broad  at  the  bafe,  then  fpreading  down- 
ijo  wards,  next  upwards,  and  at  the  tips  curving  inwards. 
Co    iiion  I.  Bc)j- 7a«/-ar,  Common  Ox. — Few  animals  are/ nore 

^^-  widely  ditTufed  over  the  globe  than  the  corom/..''ox. 

Under  different  names,  dittinguiiTiing  feveral  varieties, 
it  is  found  in  a  wild  or  domellic  (late  throughout  al- 
mofl  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  in  moil  of  the 
European  and  Afiatic  illands,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
feveral  parts  of  America.  It  feems  capable  of  enduring 
equally  the  rigours  of  heat  and  cold,  and  inhabits  the 
frozen  as  well  as  the  mod  fcorching  climates.  Moft 
animals  preferve  nature  in  their  form  with  inflexible 
perfeverance,  but  the  ox  appears  to  fait  himfelf  in 
every  refpeft  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  man- 
kind. In  no  animal  is  there  to  be  found  a  greater  va- 
riety of  kinds,  and  in  none  a  more  humble  and  tra61able 
difpofition.  Though  in  many  countries  thefe  animals 
are  larger  ■  than  thofe  of  Britain,  yet  on  the  whole 
our  cattle  are  to  be  preferred,  both  for  beauty  of  form, 
excellence  of  flelli,  and  general  utility,  to  thofe  of  moft 
other  countries. 

The  climate  of  the  Britilli  ifles  is,  above  moft  others, 
produftive  of  the  greateft  variety  and  abundance  of  - 
\vholefome  vegetables,  which  are  almoft  equally  dif- 
fufed  throughout  every  part  of  them.  Hence  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  excellence  of  our  cattle,  tlie  richnefs 
of  our  dairies,  and  innumerable  other  advantages.  C»far 
fpeaks  of  the  numbers  of  our  cattle,  and  adds  that  we 
neglefted  tillage,  but  lived  on  milk  and  fleih.  Strabo 
takes  notice  of  our  plenty  of  milk,  but  fays  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheefe.  Mela  informs 
us,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  confilled  in  cattle  ; 
and  in  his  account  of  Ireland  reports,  that  fuch  was 
the  richnefs  of  the  paftures  in  that  kingdom,  that  the 
cattle  would  even  buril  if  they  were  fuffered  to  feed  in 
•them  long  at'a  nme. 

This  preference  of  paflufage  to  til'iage  was  delivered 
down  from  our  Britlfh  anceftors  to  much  later  times  ; 
■and  continued  equally  prevalent  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  feodal  goveniment  :  the  chieftain  whofe  power 
and  fafety  depended  on  the  promptnefs  of  his  vaffals  to 
execute  his  commands,  found  it  his  interell  to  encourage 
thofe  employments  th.it  favoured  that  difpofition  ;  the  vaf- 
fp.l,  who  mide  it.his  glory  to  fly  at  the  firft  call  to  the 
ilandard  of  his  chieftain,  was  fure  to  prefer  that  employ- 
ment which  might  be  tranfadied  by  his  family  with  equal 
fuccefs  during  his  abfence.  Tillage  would  require  an  at- 
tendance incompatible  with  the  ferviccs  he  owed  theba- 
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ron ;  while  the  former  occupation  not  only  gave  leifure  for  P'corj 
thofe  duties,  but  furninK,*  the  liorpltable  board  of  his  "^"v— 
lord  with  ample  proviQon,  of  wli-.ch  the  vaffal  was  equal- 
ly partaker.  The  rehcs  of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer 
are  evident  proofs  of  the  plenty  of  cattle  in  his  days  j 
for  after  his  winter  provifions  may  have  been  fuppo'ed 
to  be  moftly  confumed,  there  were  found,  fo  late  as  the 
month  of  May,  in  fait,  t'-e  carcafes  of  no  fewer  than  83 
beeves,  600  bacons,  and  600  muttons.  The  accounts 
of  the  fevr-ral  great  fealls  in  ifter  times,  afford  amazing 
inltanrcs  of  the  qaantity  of  cattle  that  were  confumed  in 
them.  T"his  was  owing  partly  to  the  continued  attach- 
ment of  the  people  t.J  grazing  ;  partly  to  the  preference 
that  the  Englifti  at  all  times  gave  to  animal  food.  The 
quantity  of  cattle  that  appear  trom  the  lateft  Calculatio.i 
to  have  been  confumed  in  London,  is  a  futF.cient  ar- 
gument of  the  vaft  plenty  of  thefe  tipies  ;  particularly 
when  we  confider  the  great  advancement  of  tillage,  and 
the  numberlefs  variety  of  provifions,  unknown  to  paft 
ages,  that  are  now  introduced  into  thefe  kingdoms  horn 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

This  animal  fetms  to  have  originated  from  a  large 
wild  variety  called  the  bifon,  diltinguiflied  by  its  gene- 
ral largenefs,  particular  ftrength  of  its  fore  parts,  and 
a  thick  ihaggy  mane  and  beard  about  its  neck  and  chin. 
This  variety  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
from  this  all  the  varieties  at  prcfent  met  uith  are  de- 
fcended.  Befides  the  bifon,  and  what  may  ftriclly  be  call- 
ed the  common  ox,  writers  enumerate  under  this  fpecies 
the  varieties  called  %ehii,  diftinguldied  by  a  Imall  fingle 
bunch  over  the  llwulders  ;  the  Indian  ox,  having  a 
-very  large  double  or  treble  protuberance  over  the 
(boulders  ;  the  loofe-horned ox,  whofe  horns  feem  attach- 
ed only  by  the  (kin  ;  the  bounj,  having  a  protuberance 
on  the  back  ;  the  Tinian  ox,  of  a  white  colour  with 
black  ears  ;  and  feveral  other  lefs  important  varieties. 
In  Britain  we  diftinguifti  chiefly  the  Holjlein  breed, 
the  Laiwajlire,  and  Lince/njhire  breeds,  the  Ky/oe  or 
Highland  cattle  ;  the  AUierney  cow,  and  a  particular 
fpecies  of  wild  cattle. 

In  moft  points  of  view,  the  female  of  this  fpecies  is 
of  more  importance  than  tfie  male.  The  cow  goes  witk 
young  nine  months,  and  feldora  produces  more  than 
one  at  a  time.  She  has,  as  is  well  known,  four  teats, 
w4iich,  in  proportion  to  her  young,  is  a  peculiarity 
fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  animal,  tlie  females 
of  which  feldom  have  more  teati  than  are  iutficient  to 
fuckle  the  number  of  young  which  they  produce. 

The  age  of  a  cow  is  knoivn  by  its  horns.  At  the 
age  of  four  years,  a  ring  is  formed  at  their  roots,  and 
every  fucceeding  year  another  ring  is  added.  Thus, 
by  allowing  three  years  before  their  appearance,  and 
then  reckoning  the  number  of  rings,  the  creature's  age 
may  be  exaflly  known  (h). 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  cows  is  very  various; 
fome  will  yield  only  about  fix  quarts  in  one  day,  while 
others   give   from  10   to  IC,   and  fometimes   even    20, 

The 


(h)  In  the  earlier  editions  of  his  natural  hiilory,  Buffon  afTerted  that  the  bull  and  co'.v  fhed  their  horns  at  the 
■?ice  of  three  years,  and  at  this  time  had  them  replaced  by  others  that  were  permanent.  As  this  miftnke  was  cor- 
rcfied  in  one  of  his  (\ipplemental  volumes,  we  iliould  not  now  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  ivitice  it,  had  we  not 
feei:  it  cnpied  into  a  late  work  of  confid^rable  merit,  and  feemingly  the  refalt  of  much  experience,  Mr  .loLn  Law- 
-iencc's  Tisaiife  on  Cattle,  p.  17. 
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The  richnefs  of  tlie  pafliire  contributes  not  a  little  to  its 
increafe.  There  have  been  ihflar.ces  of  cows  giving 
upwards  of  30  quarts  of  milk  in  one  day.  In  fuch 
cafes  rliere  is  a  neceffity  for  rnilking  them  thrice.  From 
thi-  "ilk.  of  fome  cows,  I2lbs.  or  I4lbs.  of  butter  are 
made  in  a  week. 

It  is  a  curious  faft,  that,  in  forae  inftance?,  cows 
arc-  naturally  barren  ;  and  this  is  faid  to  happen  when  a 
cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  one  of  them  a  male,  the 
other  a  female  :  the  former  is  a  perfeft  animal,  but  the 
1?  •  r  is  incapable  of  propagation,  and  is  well  known  to 
farmers  under  the  denomination  of  -i  free-martin.  It  re- 
fen-.bles  the  ox,  or  fpayed  heifer,  in  figure,  and  is  con- 
fide-ably larger  than  the  cow.  It  is  fometimes  prefer- 
ved  by  'he  farmer,  for  the  purpofe  of  yoking  with  the 
oxen,  or  Uening  for  the  table.  Mr  Hunter  obferves, 
thaf  the  flpQi  of  the  free-martin,  like  that  of  the  ox,  is 
in  comn.on  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than  either  the  bull 
or  cow.  It  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  that  of  the  heifer  in 
-  delicacy  of  flavour,  and  bears  a  higher  price  at  market  *. 

It   is   UTineceflary   to   enlarge   further  on  the  ox  in  a 

•"domeftic  ftate.     We  Ihall  therefore  only   give  a  fhort 

account  of  a  very  fingular  fpecies  of  wild   cattle  that 

were  formerly  found  in  this  country,  but  which  are  now 

nearly  extinct. 

Numerous  herds  of  them  were  kept  in  feveral  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  but  they  have  been  deftroyed 
by  various  means.  The  onlv  breeds  now  remaining  in 
the  kingdom  are  in  the  park  at  Chillingham-caftle  in 
Northumberland  ;  at  Wollaton  in  Nottinghamfliire, 
the  feat  of  Lord  Middletcn  ;  at  Gilliunie,  in  Ciaven, 
Yorkfhire  ;  at  Limehall  in  Chefliire,  and  at  Chartley  in 
Staffordfliire. 

The  principal  external  appearances  which  diftinguilli 
this  breed  of  cattle  from  all  others  are  the  following. 
Their  colour  is  invariably  white,  muzzles  black  ;  the 
whole  of  the  infide  of  the  ear,  and  about  one-third  of 
the  outfide,  firom  the  tip  downwards,  red  ;  horns  white, 
with  black  tips,  very  fine,  and  bent  upwards.  Some 
cf  the  bulls  have  a  thin  upright  mane,  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  long. 

At  the  firft  appearance  of  any  perfon,  they  fet  off  in 
full  gallop,  and  at  the  diftance  of  2co  or  300  yards, 
make  a  wheel  round,  and  come  boldly  up  again,  toffing 
their  heads  in  a  menacing  manner.  On  a  fudden  they 
make  a  full  flop,  at  the  diftance  of  4c  or  50  yards, 
looking  wildly  at  the  objeft  of  their  furprlfe  ;  but  upon 
the  lead  motion  being  made,  thty  all  again  turn  round, 
and  fly  off  with  equal  fpeed,  but  not  to  the  fame  dif- 
tance. Terming  a  fliort  circle,  and  again  returning 
with  a  bolder  and  more  threatt-ning  afpe6t  than  before, 
they  approach  much  nesrer,  probably  within  30  yards, 
when  they  make  another  ftand,  and  again  tiy  off.  This 
they  do  feveral  times,  ihortening  their  diftance,  and  ad- 
vancing nearer,  till  they  come  within  ten  yards,  when 
moft  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not  choofing 
to  provoke  them  further,  for  there  is  jiitle  doubt  but 
in  two  or  three  turns  more  they  would  muke  an  attack. 

'J'he  mode  of  killing  tl'.em  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
modem  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hunting. 
On  notice  being  given,  that  a  wild  bull  would  be  kill- 
ed on  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood came  mounted,  and  armed  with  gnni,  &c.  fome- 
times to  the  amount  of  1 00  horfc  ar.d  500  foot,  who 
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ftood  upon  walls,  or  got  Into 'trees,  while  the  horfemen  Hirtoryof 
rode  off  the  bull  from  the  reft  of  the  herd,  until  he  ''"•  SiK-cic^. 
ftood  at  bay,  when  a  markfman  difmounted  and  fliot.  ''~~' 
At  fome  of  ihele  huntings,  20  or  30  ftiots  have  been 
fired  before  he  was  fubdued.  On  fuch  occaiions  the 
bleeding  vi(flim  grew  defperatcly  furious,  from  the 
fmarting  of  his  wounds,  and  the  Ihouts  of  favage  joy 
that  were  echoing  from  every  fide.  But,  from  "the 
number  of  accidents  that  happened,  this  dangerous 
mode  has  been  little  pratlifed  of  late  years  ;  the  park- 
keeper  alone  generally  ftiooting  them  with  a  rifled  gun 
at  one  fliot. 

When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  fome  fcqueftcred  fituation,  and  go 
and  fuckle  them  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  any  pe;. 
fon  come  near  the  calves,  they  clap  their  heads  clofe 
to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a  hare  in  form,  to  hide 
themfelves.  This  is  a  proof  of  their  native  wildne!'«, 
and  is  corroborated  by  the  following  circumftance  that 
happened  to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  who  found  a 
hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  very  lean,  and  very  weal;. 
On  ftroking  its  head,  it  got  up,  paived  two  or  three 
times  like  an  old  bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  ftepped 
back  a  few  fteps,  and  butted  at  his  legs  with  all  its 
force  :  it  then  began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  ftepped 
back,  and  butted  as  before  ;  but  knowing  its  intention, 
and  ftepping  afide,  it  miffed  him,  fell,  and  was  fo  very 
weak 'that  it  could  not  rife,  though  it  made  feveral  ef- 
forts. But  it  had  done  enough.  The  whole  herd 
were  alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  refcue,  obliged  him 
to  retire  ;  for  the  dams  will  allow  no  perfon  to  touch 
their  calves  without  attacking  them  with  impetuous  fe- 
rocity. When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or 
is  grown  weak  and  feeble  through  age  or  weakncG, 
the  reft  of  the  herd  let  upoa  it,  and  gore  it  to 
death. 

The  weight  of  the  oxen  is  generally  from  33  to 
50  ftones  the  four  hind  quarters,  the  cows  about  3D. 
The    beef  is   finely    marbled,    and    of    excellent    fla- 

'■°':'^*-      .  ,  .  *Be-wick's 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  ox  that  is  not  ol^Kadiu- 
fome  ufe  to  mankind.  Boxes,  combs,  knife  handles,  ;^.:.?-. 
and  drinking  veffels,  are  made  of  the  horns.  Thefe, 
when  foftened  with  boiling  water,  become  fo  pliable, 
as  to  be  formed  into  tranlparei  t  plates  for  lanterns  ;  an 
invention  afcribed  to  King  Alfred,  v.ho  is  faid  to  have 
firft  ufed  them  to  preferve  his  candle  time-nieafures 
from  the  wind.  Their  dung  is  ufcful  for  manure. 
Glue  is  made  of  the  cartilages,  griftles,  and  the  finer 
pieces  of  cuttings  and  parings  of  the  hides,  boiled  in 
water  till  they  become  gelatinous,  and  the  parts  fuiil- 
ciently  diffolved,  and  then  dried.  The  bone  is  a  cheap 
fubftitute,  in  many  inftances,  for  ivory.  The  thinneft 
of  the  calves-fkJns  are  manufactured  into  vellum.  The 
blood  is  ufed  as  the  bafis  of  Pruftian  blue.  Sadlers  and 
others  ufe  a  fine  fort  of  thread,  prepared  from  the 
finews,  which  is  much  ftronger  than  any  other  cjually 
fine.  The  hair  is  valuaiile  in  various  manufadures, 
and  the  fuet,  fat,  and  tallow,  for  candles.  The  uti- 
lity of  the  milk  and  cream  is  well  known. 

From   the  circumftance   of  thele  animals  fumiftiing 
the   Goitoos   with  milk,  butter  and  checfe,   their   fa- 
vourite food,  they  bear  for  them  a  fuperftitious  venera- 
tion, founded  thus  principally  in   gratitude.     There  is 
3  U  fcarcely 
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lii'icrTof  fcarccly  a  Gcr.too  to  be  found  tViat  would  not,  were  he 
il:e£;iccics.  mijer  a  forced  option,  prefer  facrificing  his  parents  or 
■*         children  to  the  flaying  of  a  bullor  cow. 

For  the  applic-.itio'i  of  oxen   to  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture, and  for  the  bell  methods  of  rearing,  breeding, 
and  feeding  cows  and  cattle,  fee  Agriculture  ;  for 
an  account   of  the  internal  llrufture  of  this  genus,   fee 
Anatomy,  Part  IV.  Chap.  IV.  Seil.  III.  ;  for  the  con- 
flruilion  of  byres  or  cow-houies,  with  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  feeding  of  cows  and  calves,  fee  Farrjery 
Part  IV.  ;  and  for  the  difeafes  incident  to  cattle,  with 
j^,       their  treatra'ent,  fee  the  fame  article.  Part  VI. 
r.nmn!tn=,      3.   B.    Grtiniiieiis,  Yak,    or    Grunting    Ox. — The 
Yak Dt  Tar. belt  ai-ccunt  of  this  fmgular  fpecies  is  that  given  by 
\^^-  Cajjtain  Turner,  in  his  account  of  an  embafly  to  Tibet. 

■=  '  It  IS  as  loiiows. 

The  yak  of  Tartary,  called  foora  goij  in  Hindoftan, 
and  which  Captain  Turner  terms  the  bujlnj-tailed  i/u/l 
of  Tibet,  is  about  the  height  of  an  Engliih  bull,  which 
it  refembles  in  the  general  figure  of  the  body,  head, 
■  and  legs.  He  could  difcover  between  them  no  elfen- 
lial  difference,  except  that  the  yak  is  covered  all  over 
with  a  thick  coat  of  long  hair.  The  head  is  rather 
fliort,  crov.ned  with  two  fmooth  round  horns,  which, 
tapering  from  the  noot  upwards,  terminate  in  flrarp 
points  j  they  are  arched  inwards,  bending  towards  each 
other,  but  near  the  extremities  are  a  little  turned  back. 
'J'he  cars  are  fmall  >  the  forehead  appears  prominent, 
bting  adorned  with  much  curling  hair  j  the  eyes  are 
full  and.large  ;  the  nofe  fmall  and  convex  ;  the  noflrils 
fmall,  the  neck  fliort,  defcribing  a  curvature  nearly  e- 
qual  both  above  and  below  ;  the  withers  are  high  and 
arched.  The  rump  is  low  ;  over  the  flioulder  rifes  a 
thick  mufcle,  which  feems  to  be  the  fam^  kind  of 
protuberance  peculiar  to  the  cattle  of  Hindoftan,  co- 
vered with  a  profufion  of  foft  hair,  which  in  general, 
is  longer  and  more  copious  than  that,  along  the  ridge 
of  the  back  to  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is 
compofed  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  long,  flowing, 
glofly  hair,  and  is  fo  abundantly  furnillicd,  that  not  a 
joint  of  it  is  perceptible  ;  but  it  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  cluftcr  of  hair  artificially  fct  on  ;  the 
(boulders,  rump,  and  upvier  part  of  the  body,  are  cloth- 
ed  with  a  fort  of  thick  foft  wool,  but  the  inferior  parts 
Tvith  llraight  pendant  hair  that  nefcends  below  the 
knee  ;  and  Captain  Turner  has  feen  it  fo  long  in  fome 
cattle,  which  were  in  high  health  and  condition,  as  to 
troil  upon  the  ground.  From  the  cheft,  between  the 
legs,  iil'ues  a  large  pointed  tuft  of  ftraight  hair,  grow- 
ing fomcwhat  longer  than  the  reft  ;  the  legs  are  very 
.^lovt  j  in  every  other  refpeft  he  refembles  the  ordinary 
bull. 

Thefe  cattle,  though  not  large-boned,  feem,  from  the 
yrofufe  quantity  of  hair  with  which  they  are  provided,  to 
be  of  great  bulk.  They  have  a  downcaft  heavy  look, 
and  appear,  what  indeed  they  are,  fuUen  and  fufpicious, 
difcovering  much  impatience  at  the  rear  approach  of 
ftrangers.  They  d-o  not  low  Icud  like  the  cattle  of 
Britain,  any  more  than  thofe  of  Hindoftan,  but  make 
a  low  grunting  noife,  fcarcely  audible,  and  that  but 
feldom,  when  under  fome  iropreffion  of  uneafinefs. 
'J'hcfe  cattle  are  pafiurcd  in  the  coldcft  parts  of  Tibet, 
'  upcn  the  ftiort  herbage  peculiar  to  the  tops  of  moun- 
Utr.s  aod  bleak  plains.     The  chain  of  mountains  fitu- 


ated  between  the  laLitudes  of  27°  and  28°,  whrch  di- 
vides Tibet  from  Bjutan,  and  whofe  fummits  are  moft  ^ 
commonly  clothed  with  fnow,  is  their  favourite  haunt. 
In  this  vicinity  the  fouthern  glens  aflord  them  food  and 
ftielter  during  tlie  feverity  of  winte:  ;  in  milder  feafon-i, 
the  northern  alpeft  is  more  congenial  to  their  nature, 
and  admits  a  wider  range.  They  are  a  very  valuable 
property  to  the  tribes  of  itinerant  Tartars,  calk-d  Duci- 
ba,  who  live  in  tents,  and  tend  them  from  place  ti> 
place  ;  they  at  the  fame  time  afford  their  herdfmen  .-n 
eafy  mode  of  conveyance,  a  good  covering,  and  wlioL- 
fome  fubfiftence.  They  are  never  employed  in  agri- 
CElture,  but  are  extremely  ufeful  as  beafts  of  burdc:'. 
for  they  are  fircng,  fure-footed,  and  carry  a  gre:  ■, 
weight.  Tents  and  rones  are  manuf.ifiured  of  tht'r 
hair,  and  amongft  the  humbler  ranks  of  herdfmcn,  l;o 
has  feen  caps  and  jackets  made  of  their  fkins.  Tht': 
tails  are  efteemed  thioughout  the  eaft,  as  far  as  luxury 
and  parade  have  any  influence  on  the  manners  of  x\,c 
people  ;  and  on  the  corjtinent  of  India  they  are  found, 
under  the  denomination  of  cJwnvn'es,  in  the  hands  of 
the  meaneft  grooms,  as  well  as  occafionally  in  thoTe  of 
the  fii'ft  minifter  of  ftate.  They  are  in  univerlal  u'e 
for  driving  a^vay  v\inged  infers,  flies,  and  muiketoe?, 
and  are  employed  as  ornamental  furniture  upon  horfcs 
and  elephants  ;  yet  the  beft  requital  with  which  the 
care  of  their  keepers  is  at  length  rewarded,  for  fckft- 
ing  them  good  paitures,  is  in  the  abundant  quantity  cf 
rich  milk  which  they  give,  and  the  butter  produced 
from  it,  which  is  raoft  excellent.  It  is  their  cufiom  to 
preierve  this  in  fkins  or  bladders,  and  the  air  beirj; 
thus  excluded  from  it,  it  will  keep  in' this  cold  climr.i . 
throughout  the  year  ;  fo  that,  after  fome  time  tcndii.r' 
their  herds,  when  a  fufficient  ftore  is  accumulated,  it 
remains  only  to  load  their  cattle,  and  drive  them  to  a 
proper  market  with  their  own  produce,  which  conp.i- 
tutes,  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  Tartary,  a  mofl  material 
article  of  commerce. 

Dr  Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  calves  of  this  fpecies, 
w-hcn  firll  born,  are  covered  with  a  ftrong  woolly  hair, 
refembling  that  of  a  water  fpaniel,  and  that  in  abou: 
three  months  they  begin  to  acquire  the  fong  hair  of  t!,£ 
throat,  lower  parts,  and  tail. 

This  animal  was  defcribed  by  jiEIian,  under  the  narr>e 
of  Poephagus. 

This  order  contains  eight  genera  and  about  82  fpecies. 

Chap.  VI.  BELLU.-E. 

Genus  45.  EoL'us.     Horse.  j 

Tront  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fix,  parallel.  In  the 
lower  jaw,  fix,  fomewhat  projefting.  Canine  teeth, 
one  on  each  fide,  in  both  jaws,  remote  from  the 
reft.     Feet  with  undivided  hoofs. 

Dr  Shaw  enumerates  fix  fpecies,  viz.  i.  *  F.qmis 
Cabal/us,  The  Horfe. — Tail  uniformly  covered  with 
long  hair. — 2.  E.  Htmiom/s,  Jickta.  Of  an  uniform  co- 
lour, without  a  diftinft  humeral  crofs,  with  naked  tail 
haired  at  the.  tip. — 3.  *  E.  ^/7nus,  Afs.  Blackifli  crofs 
over  the  flioulders,  and  tail  tipped  with  long  hair.-— 
4.  E.  Zebra,  Zebra.  Variegated  with  numerous  dark 
brown  flrines. — 5.   E.  ^!.ay-£a,  f^ungga.     Rather  ruf- 

ty, 
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ith  brown.  Spotted 
towards  tiiC  hind  parts, — 6.  E,  Bifu/ciis,  Cloven-footed 
H.     With  Cioven  hoofs. 

I.  Effiiiii  Cakailus,  Common  H. — Though  it  is 
in  a  flate  of  domi.llication  that  we  -are  chiefly  to  confi- 
der  thismo!!  noble  animal,  we  muft  firft,  however, 
mention  a  few  circumflances  refpefting  him  in  his  na- 
tive ftate  of  liberty. 

Horfes  a're  found  wHd  in  feveral  parts  of  the  globe. 
Large  herds  of  them  are  occafionally  feen  in  the  fou- 
therii  parts  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  great  Mongalian  dc- 
fertSj-and  ar-.ing  the  Kalkas  to  the  north-weft  of  Chi- 
ria.  They  are  alfo  found  in  the  deferts  on  each  fide 
the  river  J5o!i;  but  it  is  fuppofcd  that  thcfe  are  defcend- 
ed  from  the  Ruffian  horfes  employed  in  the  fiege  of 
Afoph,  in  the  year  1697,  who  being  turned  looie  for 
want  of  forage,  efcaped  into  the  defcrls,  and  their  de- 
fcendants  have  gradually  acquired  the  appearance  of  na- 
tive wildnefs.  • 

The  horfe  in  its  wild  ftate  is  confiderably  fmaller 
than  moft  of  cur  domellic  horfes,  and  pofleiTes  much 
lefs  fymraetry  of  form.  He  is  extremely  fvrift,  aiSive 
and  vigilant,  a:id  like  fome  other  tribes  of  animals, 
thefe  harfes  have  aluays  a  centincl,  who  by  a  loud 
neigh  gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, when  they  all  gallop  off  with  aftonilliing  rapi- 
dity. 

In  South  America  there  are  alfo  found  large  herds 
of. wild  horfes;  but  thefe  are  of  Spanifh  origin,  derived 
from  thofe  that  were  carried  over  by  the  firft  conque- 
rors of  America.  They  are  no'.v  become  fo  numerous 
as  to  live  in  herds,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  confift  of 
jo,ccc.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  domellic  horfes  in 
the  fields,  they  gallop  to  them,  carefs,  and  by  a  kind 
of  grave  and  prolonged  neighing,  in\ate  them  to  run 
oiT.  The  doraeftic  horfes  are  foon  feduced,  unite  them- 
iclves  to  the  independent  herd,  and  depart  along  with 
them.'  It  happens  net  unfrequently  tlwt  travellers  are 
flopped  on  the  road  by  the  effed  of  this  defertion.  To 
prevent  this,  they  halt  as  foon  as  they  perceive  thefe 
wanderers,  watch  their  own  horfes,  and  endeavour  to 
fiighten  away  tlie  others.  In  this  cafe  the  wild  horfes 
refort  to  llratagem  ;  fome  are  detached  before,  and  the 
reft  advance  in  a  clofe  column,  which  nothing  can  in- 
terrupt. If  they  are  fo  alarmed  as  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
tire, they  change  their  direction,  but  without  fuifering 
themfelves  to  be  difperfed.  Sometimes  they  make  fe- 
veral turns  round  thofe  they  wiih  to  feduce,  in  order  to 
frighten  them,  but  they  often  retire  after  making  one 
turn.  When  the  inhabitants  wilh  to  convert  fome  of 
thefe  wild  horfes  into  domeftic  ones,  which  they  find 
not  very  difficult  to  be  done,  perfons  mounted  on  horfe- 
back  attack  a  troop  of  them,  and  when  they  approach 
them,  they  throw  ropes  with  great  care  round  their 
legs,  wh.ich  prevent  them  from  running  away.  When 
brought  home  they  are  tied  with  a  halter  to  a  flake  or 
tree,  without  food  or  drink,  for  two  or  three  days. 
After  this  they  are  cut,  and  then  broke  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  domellic  horfes.  They  foon  become  do- 
cile, but  if  not  carefully  watched,  will  again  johi  their 
wild  friends. 

The  attention  with -which  the  wild  horfes  of  Siberia 
proteft  their  young,  is  finely  exemplified  in  a  commu- 
nication by  a  gentleman  in  that  country  to  the  editor 
of  the  Bee.  ,  The  wild  horfe,  he  fay.5,  though  a  grega- 
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rious  animal,  does  not   go  in   promifcuous   flocks  like  HiHory  of 
cattle  or  Iheep  ;  but   each   male   choofcs  for  himfelf  a'^«^P^^ 
certain  nunjber  of  females,  wiih  whom  alone  he  alToci-         * 
atcs  during   the   whole  year,  beating   off  every   other 
male  which  offers  to  approach  them.     'J'he  ftrongcll  of 
courfe  has  the  bell  haram,   and  the  weaker   are  obliged 
to  go  without  any.     But  when  he   has  once   fixed  him- 
felf, he  defends  his  own  property,  never  attempting  to 
encroach  jon  that   of  another.     The    battles    that   arc 
fought  for  the  females  at  the  beginning  of  the  fcafon 
are  furious,  and  often  prove  fatal  to  one  of  the  parties  •■, 
but   when    the  victory    is  once  decided^   the  weakell 
never  afterwards    for    that    feafon  difpute    for   fuperi- 
ority. 

The  horfe,  when  he  has  once  obtained  his  females, 
governs  them  with  dcfpotic  authority.  Whenever  he 
calls  upon  them  they  muft  obey,  otherwife  they  are  pu- 
nilhed  feverely  ;  and  the  mares  are  fo  fenCble  of  this, 
that  they  difcover  every  fymptom  of  the  raoft  perfect 
obedience  to  their  lord  and  mafter. 

His  government,  ho^vever,  is  founded  on  love,  and 
his  authority  is  exercifed,  rather  for  the  protection  of 
his  fubjefts,  than  their  injury.  The  great  enemy  they 
have  there  to  dread  is  the  wolf;  and  if  the  horfe  did 
not  take  care  to  keep  them  clofe  together,  fo  as  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  proteflion,  they  would  be  foon 
exterminated.  It  is  the  foals  only  that  the  wolf  ever 
attacks,  and  againft  his  attacks  they  are  much  upon 
their  guard.  When  they  fee  any  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, the  horfe  gives  the  call,  and  they  all  inftantly 
gallop  up  to  him.  The  foals  are  then  put  all  together, 
and  the  raares  laying  their  heads  together  above  the 
foals,  form- a  circle  all  round  with  their  heels  outward, 
ready  to  ftrike  their  enemy  if  he  approaches.  The 
horfe  in  the  mean  time  remains  without  the  circle  to 
be  ready  to  attack  wherever  the  danger  fliall  be  great- 
eft.  One  wolf  dares  never  make  the  attack  by  him- 
felf. When  they  corac  up,  the  horfe  gallops  round 
his  family,  trampling  to  death  every  one  he  can  reach, 
or  teaiing  them  with  his  teeth  ;  and  fo  ftrong  is  his 
bite  when  thus  enraged,  that  they  frequently  have  been 
known,  with  a  fingle  gnalh  of  their  teeth,  to  break 
the  back  of  a  wolf,  and  to  kill  him  entirely.  It  ftl- 
dom  happens  that  the  wolves  prevail  in  this  conteft  ; 
and  they  {o  much  dread  the  power  of  this  noble  ani- 
mal, that  they  feldom  make  the  attack  unlefs  when 
they  are  much  pinched  with  hunger. 

This  breed  of  horfes,  though  nimble  and  aflive,  arc 
not  of  a  very  large  fize.  The  hunting  of  thcfe  horfes, 
which  is  only  attempted  by  the  natives  for  catching 
them  alive,  efpecially  the  young  ones,  is  attended  with 
ditl'iculty  and  danger,  and  muft  not  Be  attempted  with- 
out due  precautions  *. 

In  a  domeftic  or  improved  ftate,  the  horfe  is  found  *;  j^,^  ^.^-^  ' 
in  alraoft  every  country  of  the  world,  except  withinxvii.  p.  9:. 
the  Arflic  circle  ;  but  he  is  found  in  his  highcft  per- 
feflion  in  Arabia,  where  he  feems  as  little  degenerated 
in  his  race  and  powers  as  the  lion  or  tyger  of  the  Afri- 
can forefts.  To  the  Arabian  hordes  the  horfes  are  as 
dear  as  their  children;  and  the  conftant  intercourfe  ari- 
fing  from  living  in  the  fame  tent  with  their  owner  and 
his  family,  creates  a  familiarity  that  could  not  other- 
wife  be  effefled,  and  a  traftability  that  arifes  only 
from  the  kindeft  ufage.  They  are  the  fleeteft  animals 
of  the  dcfert,  and  are  fo  well  trained  as  to  ftop  in  their 
3  U  2  moft 
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'  rajfl  rapid  courfe,  by  llic   nri>litclt  cLeck  of  die  rider. 

*  Unaccufiomed  to  the  fpur,  the  leaft  touch  with  the 
foot  fets  them  again  in  motion,  and  Co  obedient  are 
t'tcy  to  the  rider's  will,  as  to  be  direfled  in  their  courfe 
i-iercly  by  the  motion  of  a  fwitch.  They  form  the 
principal  riches  of  many  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who  ufe 
them  both  io  the  chaf;;  and  in  their  plundering  expedi- 
tions. In  the  day  time  they  are  generally  kept  laddled 
•-t  the  door  of  the  tent,  prepared  for  any  excurfion 
•heir  mailer  may  take.  'J'hey  never  carry  any  heavy 
Inirdens,  or  are  employed  on  long  journeys.  Their 
( onrtant  food,  except  in  fpring,  when  they  get  a  Uttle 
■^'rafs,  is  barley,  which  they  are  lufFered  to  eat  only 
during  the  night.  The  Arab,  his  wife,  and  children, 
ajivays  lie  in  the  fame  apartment  with  the  mare  and 
loal,  who,  inftead  of  injuring  them,  fuffer  the  chil- 
dren to  rert  on  their  necks  and  bodies  without  incom- 
moding them  in  the  lead.  The  poor  gentle  animals 
even  feem  afraid  to  move  left  they  ihould  hurt  them. 
The  Arabs  never  beat  or  correft  their  horfes,  but  always 
treat  them  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs.  They  talk  to 
and  reafon  with  them. 

The  whole  ftock  of  a  poor  Arabian  of  the  defert 
confifted  of  a  beautiful  mare  ;  this  the  French  conful 
at  Said  ofFcjrcd  to  purchafe,  with  an  intention  to  fend 
her  to  Louis  XIV.  The  Arab,  pre'Jed  by  want,  hefi- 
tflted  for  a  long  time^  but  at  length  confented,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  very  conCderable  fum  of  money, 
which  he  named.  The  confjl  wrote  to  France  for 
permiflion  to  clofe  the  bargain,  and  having  obtained 
it,  fent  immediately  to  the  Arab  the  information.  The 
man,  fo  poor  as  to  poffefs  only  a  miferable  rag,  a  co- 
vering for  his  body,  arrived  with  his  magnificent  cour- 
fer,  and  looking  firrt  at  the  gold,  and  then  ileJfaflly  at 
his  mare,  heaved  a  deep  figh.  "  To  whom  is  it  (he  ex- 
claimed) that  I  am  going  to  yield  thee  up  ?  To  Euro- 
peans I  who  will  tie  thee  clofe,  who  will  beat  thee, 
^vho  will  render  thee  miferable.  Return  with  me,  my 
beauty,  my  jewel  I  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  my  chil- 
dren !"  As  he  pronounced  the  laft  words,  he  fprang 
upon  her  back,  and  was  out  of  fight  almoft  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  horfes  of  France  are  thus  characterized  by  Euf- 
fcn.  Thofe  of  Bretagne  are  pretty  ftrongly  made,  and 
have  generally  black  hair,  or  bro\\'n  bay  j  and  they 
liave  good  legs  and  feet,  with  a  hardy  mouth,  and  a 
head  ftiort  and  flefliy,  hut  in  general  they  are  rather 
clumfy.  The  horfes  of  Franche  Compte  are  faid  to 
have  the  legs  of  tygers,  and  belly  of  a  hind  ;  but  they 
are  fhort  and  thick,  and  of  a  middle  fize,  being  much 
more  proper  for  drawing  than  riding.  The  horfes  of 
Gafcony  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  Spain  ;  but  they  are 
not  fo  hand.'bme  nor  fo  aflive,  and  therefore  they  are 
more  proper  to  draw  carriages.  The  Limofin  horfes 
are  very  vicious,  and  are  good  for  little  till  they  are 
fix  years  old.  Their  colour  is  generally  bay,  or  a  bay 
brown.  The  horfes  of  Normandy  are  much  like  thofe 
of  Bretagne  ;  and  thofe  of  Poitou  have  good  bodies, 
legs,  feet  and  eyes,  but  they  are  far  from  being  hand- 
forae. 

The  horfes  of  Germany  are  much  better  and  hand- 
fomer  than  thofe  of  the  Low  Countries.  They  are  of 
great  ufe  for  carriages,  but  much  more  for  the  anr.y, 
and  for  drawing  the  artillery.  They  have  a  great  deal 
uf  hair,  efpecially  about  the  legs.     They  arc  not  large, 
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but  they  are   well  fet,  and  yet  they   have  tender  fett,    I>!lua;. 
The  Hungarian   horfes  are   excellent  for  the  coach,  as         v   '— 
well   as   for   riding  ;    but  they   are  large,  though  weil 
proportioned  ;  and  they  are  of  all  colours,   and  in   ge- 
neral very  fwift. 

The  Danllli  horfes  are  low,  fiiort,  and  fquare  ;  but 
they  have  a  fine  head,  and  fhort  hair.  The  horfes  of 
the  Low  Countries  are  very  fit  for  the  coach,  and  they 
are  bell  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  Flanders  mares.  The 
Polilh  horfes  are  like  the  Danifti,  only  they  have  not 
fo  fine  a  forehead  ;  their  colour  ij  generally  a  bright 
bay,  and  that  of  the  outward  peel  of  an  onion,  and 
they  are  fiery  and  vicious.  The  horfes  of  Switzerland 
are  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  Germany,  which  is  not 
furprinng,  fince  the  Germans  purchale  a  great  number 
of  them.  The  horfes  of  Piedmont  are  fiery,  of  a  middle 
iize,  and  of  all  forts  of  colours  ;  their  legs  are  good 
and  handfome,  their  eyes  fine,  their  ears  fmall,  and 
their  mouths  good  ;  but  they  do  not  carry  their  heads 
well. 

The  horfes  of  Naples  and  Italy  are  generally  ill 
made  and  lean,  and  yet  they  are  good  and  ufeful,  for 
ihey  ate  light  and  proper  for  racing,  though  not  for  a 
long  courfe  ;  they  never  do  well  in  a  colder  climate. 
The  Spanilh  horfes  are  very  well  made  and  handfome, 
as  well  as  very  active  and  nimble ;  they  have  good 
eyes,  handfome  legs  and  heads,  and  are  .eafily  mana- 
ged ;  they  are  alfo  good  for  racing,  if  they  are  well 
kept ;  hoivever  they  are  not  fo  good  in  northern  cli- 
mates as  in  their  own  country.  The  Turkifh  horfes 
are  of  different  fhapes,  but  they  are  generally  fr.ift, 
though  their  mouths  are  bad.  Moll  of  them  are  white, 
though  there  are  other  coloturs,  and  they  are  large, 
hardy,  ftrong,  and  fit  for  the  road. 

The  horfes  of  Barbary,  commonly  called  barbs,  have 
ftrong  hoofs,  and  are  more  proper  for  racing  than  any 
others  whatever  ;  forae  have  faid  they  never  grow  old, 
becaufe  they  preferve  their  vigour  to  the  lall.  They 
are  excellent  flallions,  and  fome  of  them  are  ufed  as 
fuch  in  Britain  ;  however,  the  Arabian  horles  are  not 
quite  fo  good  as  the  Barbary,  though  fome  think  they 
are  both  of  the  fame  kind  j  only  thofe  that  are  ufed  to 
the  deferts  of  Arabia  are  always  in  action.  The  horfes 
of  the  Gold  coall  of  Guinea  are  very  few  in  nimiber, 
and  in  other  parts  of  that  coaft  there  are  none  at  all  ; 
for  many  of  the  negroes,  when  they  have  been  firll 
brought  over  to  our  American  plantations,  have  ex- 
preifed  great  admiration  at  the  light  of  the  horfe,  and 
even  been  afraid  to  come  near  one. 

The  horfes  of  the  Cape  were  originally  brought  from 
Perfia,  and  they  are  fmall,  of  a  chefnut  colour,  as  the 
natives  of  that  country  are  all  wild,  and  could  never 
be  tamed.  The  hortis  of  China  are  good,  and  more 
particularly  thofe  in  the  province  of  Yun  Nan,  for 
they  are  vigorous,  though  rather  low.  The  horfes  of 
the  Eluth  Tartars  are  good  and  full  of  fire,  and  their 
fize  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Polilh  horfe^  ;  they 
are  afraid  of  nothing,  not  even  of  lions  and  tyg^.s,  out 
this  perhaps  may  be  owing  to  ufe.  In  tne  country  of 
the  Mogul  they  are  very  numerous,  and  of  nil  colours  ; 
they  are  generally  of  the  mid^.e  i.ze,  tnough  fome  are 
as  l^rge  and  handfome  as  thofe  of  Europe. 

The  breed  of  horfes  in  Great  Britain  is  as  mixed   as 

that  of  its  inhabitants.     The  frequent   introduflion   of 

fojeign  horfes  has   given  us  a  variety,  that  no  iingle 
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Beliuse.  ccunlry  can  Loatt  of  ;  moft  othtr  countries  produce  on- 
""^"""^  ly  one  kind,  ^vhile  ours,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the 
feveral  ipecies,  by  the  happy  ditTerence  of  our  foils,  and 
by  our  fuperior  fkill  in  management,  may  triumph  over 
the  reft  of  Eu/cpe,  in  having  brought  each  quality  of 
this  noble  animal  to  the  higheft  pcrfe(51ion. 

In  the  annals  of  Xeivrnariet,  may  be  found  indanccs 
of  horfes  that  have  literally  outllripped  the  wind. 
C'/i.'i-fers  is  an  amazing  inrtance  of  rapidity,  his  fpced 
having  been  more  than  once  exerted  equal  to  8  2 J-  feet 
in  a  fecond,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute.  The  fame 
horle  has  alio  run  the  round  courfe  at  Newmarl-et 
(^which  is  about  400  yards  iels  than  four  miles)  in  fix 
minutes  and  40  feconds,  in  which  cafe  his  tleetnefs  is 
to  that  of  the  fwifteft  Barb  as  four  to  three.  This 
horle  was  allowed  to  be  the  lleeteft  that  was  ever  bred 
in  the  world  ;  lie  llarted  repeatedly  at  Newmarket  a- 
gainll  the  beft  horfes  of  his  time,  and  was  never  beaten. 
He  won  in  different  prizes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
2000I.  and  was  afterwards  referved  as  a  llallion.  His 
fire  was  an  Arabian,  fent  by  a  gentleman  as  a  prefent 
to  his  brother  in  England.  Next  to  Chihlers  was  the 
famous  F.clipfe,  who  won  prizes  to  a  great  amount. 
Iligh-Jlier  was  accounted  the  beft  horle  of  his  time  in 
England.  Though  he  never  ftarted  arter  he  was  five 
years  old,  he  won  to  the  amount  of  near'y  g.occl.  He 
was  never  beaten,  nor  ever  paid  a  forfeit.  Bay  Rial- 
ton,  the  property  of  the  late  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
won,  in  feven  prizes,  nearly  6oool.  At  York  he  ran 
four  miles  in  lei's  than  eight  minutes. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  inftances  of  the  work 
done  by  poft-horfes  in  a  Ihort  time,  is  that  mentioned 
by  Buffon,  of  the  poft-mafter  of  Stretlon,  who  in  the 
year  1745,  rode  on  different  horfes  along  the  London 
road  no  lefs  than  215  miles  in  ii  hours  and  a  half; 
a  rate  of  above  18  miles  an  hour.  In  July  1788,  a 
hotfe  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  Billeter  fquare,  Lon- 
don, was,  for  a  wager,  trotted  1,0  miles  in  an  hour  and 
25  minutes,  which  is  above  21  miles  in  an  hour. 

No  country  can  be  compared  with  ours  with  refpeft 
to  the  ftrength  and  fize  of  draught  horfes,  and  for  the 
atfivity  and  ftrength  of  thofe  that  form  our  cavalry.  In 
London  there  have  been  inftances  of  a  fingle  horfe 
drawing,  for  a  Ihort  fpace,  the  weight  of  three  tons  ; 
and  forae  of  the  pack-horfes  of  the  north  ufually  carry 
burdens  weighing  upwards  of  4Colb.  But  the  moil 
remarkable  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Britilh  horfes 
is  in  our  mill  horfes,  feme  of  xv'nich  have  been  known 
to  carry,  at  one  load,  13  meafures  of  corn,  that  in  the 
whole  would  amount  to  more  than  poolb.  in  weight. 
Our  cavalry  in  the  late  campa.gr.';,  (howed  over  thofe 
of  our  allies,  as  well  as  the  French,  a  great  fuperiori- 
ty  both  of  ftrength  and  aclivity  :  the  enemy  was  broken 
through  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  our  fquadrons, 
while  the  Germin  iicrfes,  from  their  great  weight,  and 
inaftive  make,  were  unable  to  fecond  our  eiforts,  though 
thofe  troops  were  aflu  ttd  by  the  nobleft  ardour.  The 
prefe"t  cavalry  of  .his.i|]and  only  fupports  its  ancient 
glory  ;  it  was  eminent  in  the  earlieft  times  :  our  Icythed 
chanots,  and  the  aclivity  and  good  difcipline  of  our 
horfes,  even  ftruck  terror  into  Caffar's  legions.  It  is 
now  impolfible  to  trace  out  this  fpecies,  for  thofe  which 
exift  among  the  indigensu  of  Great  Britain,  fuch  as  the 
little  horfes  of  IVales  and  Cornvjall,  the  hobbies  of  Ire- 
Intf,  and  the  fhelties  of  Scotland^  though  admirably  \vcll 
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adapted  to  the  ufes  of  thofe  countries,  c-jii'.d  nevCT  have  Hiftory  of 
been  equal  to  the  work  of  war.     Thofe  we  employ  fpftl't'Specio. 
that  purpofe,  or  for  the  draught,  are  an  oftspring  of  the         "^"^ 
German  or  I'lemtjh  breed,  meliorated  by  our  foil,  and  a 
judicious  culture. 

The  Engliili  were  ever  attentive  to  an  exaft  culture 
of  thefe  animals,  and  in  very  early  times  fet  a  liigh 
value  on  their  breed.  The  ei'eem  that  our  horfes  weic 
held  in  by  foreigners  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  jlihe/- 
Jlan,  may  be  collected  from  a  law  of  that  monarch  pro- 
hibiting their  exportation,  except  they  were  defigned  as 
prefents.  Thefe  mutl  have  been  the  native  kind,  or  the 
prohibition  would  have  been  necdlefs,  for  our  commerce 
was  at  that  time  too  limi'eJ  to  receive  improvement  t 
from  any  but  the  German  kind,  to  v.hich  country  their 
own  breed  could  be  of  no  value. 

But  when  our  intercourfe  with  the  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope was  enlarged,  we  foon  l:ud  hold  of  the  advantages 
this  gave  of  improving  our  breed.  Roger  tie  Bel/efme, 
earl  of  Shrewlbury,  is  the  firfi  that  is  upon  record.  He 
introduced  the  Spanilh  ftallions  into  his  eflate  in  Poivis- 
land,  from  which  that  part  of  Wales  was  for  many 
ages  celebrated  for  a  fwift  and  generous  race  of  horfes. 
Gira/dus  Cambrenfis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henrv 
II.  takes  notice  of  it,  and  Michael  Drayton,  cotempo- 
rary  with  Shakefpeare,  fings  their  excellence  in  the  6th 
part  of  his  Polyalbion.  This  kind  was  probably  deftined 
to  mount  our  gallant  nobility,  our  courteous  knights 
for  feats  of  chivalry,  in  the  generous  contefts  of  th;.- 
tilt-yard.  From  thefe  fprung,  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
the  times,  the  flower  of  couriers,  whofe  elegant  form 
added  charms  to  the  rider,  and  whofe  aCfivity  and  ma- 
naged dexterity  gained  him  the  palm  in  that  field  of 
gallantry  and  romantic  honour.  That  this  was  the  chief 
object  of  cultivating  the  mixed  breed,  is  very  probable, 
for  racing  in  its  prelent  form  was  not  introduced  into 
England  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  earlieft  notice  of 
the  diverfion  being  in  that  reign.  Croyden  in  the  fcuth, 
and  Garterly  in  Yorklhire,  were  then  famous  horfe 
courfes.  That  it  was  not  in  vogue  in  the  preceding 
reign,  is  reafonable  to  imagine,  for  among  the  nun.e- 
rous  entertainments  exhibited  at  Kenelworth  by  Eliza- 
beth's favourite  on  her  vifit  there,  and  where  no  amufe- 
ment  then  praflifed  was  emitted,  we  do  not  find  horfe'- 
racing  among  them. 

Not  that  we  deny  this  diverfion  to  be  known  in  thefe 
kingdoms  in  earlier  times ;  we  only  affert  a  difierent 
mode  of  it,  gentlemen  being  then  their  own  jockiej, 
and  riding  their  own  horfes.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  enumerates  it  among  the  fperts  that  gallant  philo- 
fopher  thought  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  "  The 
exercife  (fays  he)  I  do  not  approve  of,  is  running  -ji 
horfes,  there  being  much  cheating  in  that  kind  ;  nei- 
ther do  I  fee  why  a  brave  man  fliould  delight  in  a  crea- 
ture whofe  chief  ufe  is  to  help  him.  to  run  away." 

As  no  kingdom  can  boaft-of  parallel  circumftances, 
fo  none  can  vie  with  u*  in  the  number  of  thefe  noble 
quadrupeds.  It  would  be  extremely  ditficuit  to  guefs 
at  the  exaft  number  of  them,  or  to  form  a  periodical 
account  of  their  increafe  ;  the  number  feems  very  fluc- 
tuating. Mr  William  Fiu-Stephen  relates,  that  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  London  alone  poured  out 
20,eoo  horfemen  in  the  wars  of  thofe  times;  yet  we 
find  that  in  the  beginning  of  Q^uecn  Elizabeth's  reigrt, 
the  -.vhole  kingdom  could  not  lupply  20CO  horfes  to 

form 
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fomi  our  cavalry,  and    even   in  t'le  yenr   ijSSy  when     on  flony  grounds.     This  is  Le:1  kno'.^  jvhcn   tlie  llice    E 
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was  in  the  moil  imminent  danger   from  the 
Soanilh  invafion,  all  the  cavalry  which  the  nation  oould 


tlen  fumilh  amounted  only  to  30CO.  To  account  for 
this  difference  we  mufl  imagine,  that  the  number  of 
horfes  which  took  the  field  in  Stephen's  feign  was  no 
more  thnn  an  undifciplined  rabble  ;  the  few  that  ap- 
peared under  the  banners  of  Elizabeth,  a  corps  well 
formed,  and.  fuch  as  might  be  oppofed  to  fuch  a  formi- 
dable enemy  as  was  then  expefte""      "  '   '""-' 


prefent  incre,afc,  that  in  a  late  war,  the  number  etn- 
ploycd  w;!S  13,175  j  and  I'uch  is  our  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  horre<:,  that  moll  of  thofe  which  are  uled 
in  our  waggons  and  carriages  of  different  kinds,  might 
be  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Of  thofe  our  capital 
alone  employs  near  22,000. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  fays  Euffon,  the  horfe,  together 
with  grandeur  of  llature,  poflefles  the  greatell  elegance 
and  proportion  of  parts.  If  we  compare  him  with  the 
animals  immediately  above  and  below  him,  we  (hall 
find  that  the  afs  is  ill-made  ;  that  the  head  of  the  lion 
is  too  large  ;  the  limbs  of  the  ox  too  Ihort  and  flender  ; 
that  the  camel  is  deformed,  and  the  elephajit  a  Ihape- 
lefs  mafs.  The  regularity  and  proportion  of  the  -parts 
of  his  head,  give  him  alight  and  fprighlly  alpecl,  which 
is  well  fupported  by  the  beauty  of  his  chefl.  He  ele- 
vates his  head  as  if  anxious  to  exalt  himfelf  above  the 
condition  of  quadrupeds,  and  in  this  noble  attitude  he 
beholds  man  i;ice  to  face. 

We  (liall  here  give  Buffon's  defcription  of  what  he 
confiders  as  a  perfect  horfe  •,  but  that  this  and  fimilar 
defcriptions  may  be  bettei;  under.lood,  we  iliall  premife 
an  explanation  of  the  technical  terms  commonly  em- 


is  taken  off,  for  then  the  verge  all  round  the  ("ole  will  ap- 
pear thin,  and  the  ho.rfe  will  wince  at  the  leatt  touch  of 
the  pincers. 

A  ftrong  foot  has  the  fibres  of  the  hoof  very  diftind 
running  in  a  direfl  line  from  the  coronet  to  the  toe, 
like  the  grain  of  wood.  In  this  caiV,  care  mull  be 
taken  to  keep  the  foot  raoiil  and  pliable.  Tht  greatell 
inconvenience  attending  a  hard  llrong  foot,  is  its  b^ng 
Eut  fuch  is  their     fabjecl  to    rifts   and    fiffjres,    which    cleave    the   hoof 


quite  through  fometimes  frora  the  coronet  djivn  to  tne 
bottom. 

A  narrow  heel  is  llkevvife  a  defeft  ;  and  when  it  is 
not  above  two  fingers  in  breadth,  the  foot  is  bad.  A 
high  heel  caufes  a  horfe  to  trip  and  liumble  often  ;  and 
the  low  one,  with  long  yielding  pafterns,  is  very  apt  to 
be  worn  quite  away  on  a  journey.  Too-  Lirge  a  foot  in 
proportion  to  the  rell  of  the  body,  renders  a  horfe  weak 
and  heavy.  -  .  ' 

The  head  of  a  horfe  iliould  be  fmall,  and  rather  lean 
than  flelliy.  The  ears  ihould  be  fmail,  eredl,  thin, 
fprightly,  and  pointed.  The  forehead,  or  brow,  thouU 
have  a  liar  or  fnip  thereon.  The  nofe  rtiould  rife  a 
little,  and  the  noflrils  Ihould  be  wide  that  he  msv 
breathe  more  freely.  The  muzzle  fliould  be  fraall,  and 
the  mouth  neither  too  deep  nor  too  lliallow.  The  jaws 
fliould  be  thin,  and  not  approach  too  near  together  at 
the  throat,  nor  too  high  upvvards  towards  the  onfet, 
that  the  horfe  may  have  fufticient  room  to  carry  his  head 
in  an  eafy  graceful  pofture.  The  eyes  ihould  be  of  a 
middle  Cze,  bright,  lively,  and  fall  of  fire.  The  ton£;ue 
(hould  be  fmall,  that  it  may  not  be  too  much  prelTed  oa 
by  the  bit  ;  and  it  is  a  good  fign  when  his  mouth  is  full 


ployed  in  defcribing  a  horfe.     The  figures   prefixed  to     of  white  froth,  as  it  Ibews  that  he  will  not  foon  be 


the  terms  refer  to  fig.  72.  Plate  CCCXIII.  T/ie  fo 
part.  I.  The  fisrehead.  2.  The  temples.  3.  Cavity 
above  the  eye.  4.  The  jaw.  5.  The  lips.  6.  The 
noftrils.  7.  The  tip  of  the  nofe.  8.  The  chin.  9. 
The  beard.  10.  The  neck.  11.  The  mane.  12.  The 
fore-top.  13.  The  throat.  14.  The  withers.  15. 
The  fhoulders.  16.  Ihecheft.  17.  The  elbow.  18. 
The  arm.  19.  The  plate  vein.  20.  The  chefnut. 
21.  The  knee,  22.  The  (hank.  23.  The  main  ten- 
dons. 24.  The  fetlock  joint.  25.  The  fetlock.  26. 
The  padern.      27.  7he  coronet.      28.  The  hoof.      29. 

The  quarters.      30.  The  toe.     31.   The  heel. The 

lody.      32.   The   reins.       53.    The    fillets.     34.    The 

ribs.     3 5.  The   belly.     36.  The   Hanks. The  hind 

part.     37.  The  rump.     38.  The  tail.     39.  The  but 


fleated. 

The  neck  fliould  be  arched  towards  the  middle, 
growing  fmaller  by  degrees  from  the  bread  and  (lioul- 
ders  to  the  head.  The  hair  of  the  mane  ihould  be  long, 
fmall,  and  fine,  and  it  will  not  be  aniifs  if  it  be  a  little 
frizzled.  The  (lioulders  ihould  be  pretty  long,  the  wi- 
thers  thin,  and  (hould  gradually  enlarge  downwards, 
but  fo  as  to  render  the  breall  neither  too  n.ijrow  nor 
too  thick.  A  thick-fhouldered  horfe  foon  tires,  and 
trips  and  ftumbles  every  minute,  efpecially  if  he  has  at 
the  fame  time  a  thick,  large  neck.  When  the  breall 
is  fo  narrow  that  the  fore  thighs  almoll  touch,  the  horfe 
is  never  good  for  much.  A  horfe  of  a  middle  fizc 
(hould  have  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  inches  between 
his  fore  thighs,  and  there  ,(hould  be  Icfs  cljilancc  be- 
(houlders  when 


locks.     40.  The  haunches.     41.  The  ftide.     42.  The     tween  his  feet  than  his  thighs  near  th 
thij;hs.    43.  The  hock.    44.  The  kerb.    45.  The  point     be  (lands  upright. 
of  the  hock. 

When  the  horfe  is  without  blcrailh,  fays  BufFon,  the 
legs  and  thighs  are  clean,  the  knees  llraight,  the  fliin 
and  thank  thin,  and  the  back  nnew  llrong  and  well 
braced.  The  finews  and  the  bon^s  fliould  be  fo  diftinft, 
as  to  make  the  legs  appear  thin  and  lathy,  not  full  and 
round.  The  padern  joints  fliould  never  be  large  snd 
round ;  nor  mull  there  be  any  fxvelling  near  the  coronet. 
The  hock  Ihould  be  lean  and  dry,  not  pufTel    up  with 


The  body  or  carcafe  of  a  horfe  (hould  be  of  a  mid- 
dling fize  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  and  the  back  (hould 
fink  a  little  below  the  withers  ;  but  the  other  parts 
fliould  be  llraight,  and  no  higher  behind  than  before. 
He  fliould  alfo  be  home-ribbed,  but  the  (hortribs  fliould 
not  approach  too  near  the  haunches,  and  then  he  will 
have  room  to  fetch  his  breath.  When  a  horfe's  hack  U 
(hort  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  and  yet  otherwife  well 
limbed,  he  will  hold  out  a  journey,  though  he  will  tr.i- 


wind.     With  regard  to  the  hoof,  the  coronet  (hould  be  vel  flow.  When  he  is  tall,  with  very  long  legs,  he  is  but 

equally  thickj  and  the   horrr  fliining  ard' grayilh.     A  of  little  value. 

ivhitc  hern  is  a  fign  of  a  bad  hoof,-  for  it  will  wear  out  The  wind  (hould  never  be  overlooked  in  the  choice  of 

.in  a  (hort  time  ;   and  likewife  when  the  horn  is  thin,  it  a  horfe,  and  it  mav  eaCly  be  knorvn  by  his  flanks,  whether 

is  liable  to  be  fpoiied  in  (hoeing,  ancf  by  travelling  hard  he  is  broken-winded,   when  he  (lands  quiet  in  the  fla- 

2  blei 
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b!e  ;  becaufe  tT;en  he  always  piiic'nes  tliem  in  witli  a  very 
"  flow  motion,  and  drops  them  iuddcnly.  A  thick-^vind- 
ed  horfe  fetches  his  breath  often,  and  fomctimes  rattles 
,  and  uheezes.  This  n-sy  be  always  difcovered  when  he 
is  put  to  brluc  exercifes. 

The  temper  ora  horfe  fliould  always  be  obferved  ;  a 
x'icicus  horie  generally  lays  his  ears  clofe  to  his  pole, 
fliows  the  wliitcs  of  his  eyes,  and  looks  fullen  and  dng. 
ged.  An  angry  horfe  may  be  known  by  his  frowning 
looks ;  and  he  ger.erall)'  leems  to  Hand  in  a  pofture  of 
defi-nce.  When  he  is  very  vicious,  he  pays  no  re- 
gard to  the  groom  that  feeds  him,  though  forne  horfes 
that  are  ticklilh  will  lay  back  their  ears,  witkout  being 
of  a" bad  difpofition.  Afcarful  horfe  is  apt  to  flart, 
and  never  leaves  oft"  till  he  is  old  ani  ufclefs.  A  fret- 
ful horfe  is  very  unfit  for  a  journey,  and  you  may  dif- 
CQver  his  temper  as  foon  as  lie  gets  out  of  the  ftablc. 
A  dull,  heavy,  fluggifli  horfe  may  be  eafily  known, 
whatever  iricks  are  ufed  to  roufe  his  fpirits.  With  re- 
gard to  the  colour  of  a  horfe,  th.e  bright  bay,  and  in- 
deed all  bays  in  general,  tre  accounted  good  colours. 
The  chefnut  horfe  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  the 
forrel,  unkfs  the  former  happens  to  be  party-coloured 
with  white  legs.  Brown  horfes  hp.ve  generally  black 
manes  and  tailsj  and  their  joints  are  of  a  rufty  black. 
"Thofe  of  this  colour  that  are  dapple  are  much  hand- 
fomer  thai!  the  relh  Horfes  of  a  ihining  black,  and 
well  marked  without  too  much  white,  are  in  high 
efteera  for  their  beauty.  A  ftar,  or  blaze,  or  white 
muzzle,  or  one  or  more  feet  tipped  with  white,  are 
generally  thought  to  be  rather  better  than  thofe  that 
are  quite  black. 

_  Of  grays,  the,  dappled  are  accounted  bed,  though 
the  filver  gray  make  a  more  beautiful  appeariir.ce,  and 
often  prove  good.  The  iron  gray  with  white  manes  ;^nd 
tails,  are  thought  not  to  be  fo  hardy.  Grays  of  every 
kind  will  turn  white  fooncr  or  later  ;  but  the  nutmeg 
gray,  when  the  dappled  parts  incline  to  bay  or  chefnut, 
are  faid"to  be  good  hardy  horfes.  Roan  horfes  have  a 
diverfity  of  colours  mixed  together  ;  but  the  white  is 
more  predominant  than  the  rell.  They  are  all  general- 
ly hardy,  and  fit  for  the  road  -,  and  feme  are  exceeding 
good.  Thofe  of  a  llrawberry  colour  moil  referable  the 
lorrel,  and  they  are  often  marked  with  white  on  the 
legs  and  face.  Wren  the  bay  is  blended  with  it,  he 
feems  to  be  tinclurrd  with  claret,  and  fome  of  thefe 
prove  to  be  very  good.  Dun,  fallow,  and  cream-co- 
loured horfes  have  a  lift  down  their  bscks.  and  their 
manes  and  tails  are  black.  Dun  horfes  are  feldom  cho- 
fen  by  gentlemen,  and  yet  they  may  be  very  ufcful  to 
the  country  farmer.  The  lltllow  and  cream  colour- 
ed are  more  elieemed,  both  for  beauty  and  ufe.  Thofe 
horfes  that  are  finely  fpotted  with  gray  colours  like  leo- 
pards are  a  great  rarity,  and  for  that  realon  they  are 
only  in  the  hands  of  great  men. 

As  in  this  country  the  form  of  the  race-horfe  is  more 
particularly  attended  to,  we  fhall  give  the  following 
rul's  for  the  bcft  proportions  of  race-horfes,  as  laid  down 
by  Mr  Feron. 

"  It  has  been  obferved  by  feveral  authors,  with  good 
authority,  that  the  head  of  a  horfe,  divided  into  22 
equal  parts,  is  the  corrmon  meafure  for  every  part  of 
the  body  ;  but  if  the  head  ftiould  appear  too  long  or  too 
fiiort,  that  meafure  muft  Le  abandoned,  to  take  the 
lltight  of  the  body  from  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the 
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ground.  The  thir-^  part  ofthis  meafure  will  g'.\e  you  Hi  to; 
a  juft  length  for  every  other  part  of  the  boi'.y,  and  will  ''■  '^i'- 
fliew  youiikewife  how  much  the  head  was  deftitivc.  '" 

"  A  horfe  well  made  and  bcauriful  in  his  fore  hand, 
flioiild  meafure  3  heads  and  16  parts  from  tlie  top  of  tlie 
head  to  the  ground,  the  head  {landing  in  its  natural  po- 
fition — the  neck  fhould  meafure  one  head  and  13  '.(rts 
from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  head, — the  fame  mea- 
fure gives  the  knj;th  cf  the  neck  from  t''c  top  of  iha 
head  to  its  termin-iti'>n  in  the  chef! — the  hci<;1it  of  the 
body  fijould  meafure  three  heads  from  the  withers  to 
the  ground — we  obferve  the  fame  meafure  from  the 
rump  to  the  ground, —  the  length  of  the  body  fliould 
meafure  three  heads  and  four  parts,  from  the  point 
of  the  (boulder  to  the  poftcrior  part  of  the  buttock. 

"  The  line  which  falls  from  the  articulatlun  of  the" 
flioukier  with  the  arm,  fliould  meafure  tv,-o  he:;d^  and 
feven  parts.  This  line  mufl  directly  touch  the  hoof  in 
front  of  the  toe.  If  the  foot  fhould  fland  be.^ore  this 
line,  the  leg  will  be  in  an  oblique  direction  forward, 
v\hich  flruciure  will  confine  the  horfe  in  all  his  aflions,. 
becaufe  the  fore  legs  are  obliged  to  ccme  upon  the 
ground  nearly  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  a  horfe  going 
down  hill  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  heels  ^vill  touch  the 
ground  firft,  inllead  of  the  toes  ;  but  if  the  legs  fland 
obliquely  backwards  from  above,  which  is  the  oppofite 
defeff,  the  cafe  is  a  great  deal  worfej  becaufe  the  ani- 
mal is  continually  (tumbling  or  even  falling,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fcct  being  drawn  too  much  under  the  belly, 
which  fituation  obliges  him  tofupport  too  great  a  weight 
cf  the  body.  When  this  defeft  originates  from  the 
knees  only,  it  bends  the  legs  more  or  lefs,  in  ivhich  cafe 
the  horfe  is  called  bow-legged.  In  either  cafe  fuch  an 
animal  muft  be  rejeifled,  and  confidered  as  unfit  for  a 
racer. 

"  The  line  which  falls  from  the  top  of  the  fore  leg  to 
the  point. of  the  heel,  Ibould  meafure  one  head  and  20 
parts.  This  line  is  extended  to  ihow  the  perfeft  per- 
pendicular pofition  of  the  whole  limb.  The  dillance 
from  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  itirle  fliould  meafure 
one  head  and  20  parts  ;  the  fame  me.ifure  gives  the  di- 
flsnce  from  the  rump  to  the  elbow,  or  v:ce  verfa. 
The  width  of  the  neck  (hould  meafure  one  head, 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  point  of 
the  fhoulder. 

"  The  narro'.vefl  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  head  taken  a  little  below  the  eyes,  meafures  12 
parts  of  a  head  each.  The  thicknefs  of  the  body,-fronv 
the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
fliould  be  one  head  and  two  parts.  The  fame  line  con- 
tinued to  the  ground,  fliews  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
horfe's  body.  The  diftance  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to 
the  ftifle,  fliould  meafure  one  head  and  four  parts.  The 
fame  meafure  gives  the  length  from  tlie  fiiHe  to  the 
hock.  The  fame  meafure  gives  the  dillance  from  tlie 
hock  to  the  ground.  The  breadth  of  the  fore-arm, 
taken  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  elbow,  fliould  mea- 
fure 1 1  parts  of  a  head.  The  fame  meafure  gives  the 
breadth  of  one  of  the  hind-legs,  l.-iken  juft  under  the 
fold  of  the  buttocks.  The  breadth  of  the  hock,  taken 
from  its  anterior  part  to  the  top  of  the  os  calcis,  fliouU 
meafure  feven  parts  of  a  head.  The  fame  meafure  gives 
the  breadth  of  the  head  above  the  noftrils,  mtafurtd 
fideway. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  head,  taken  from  one  eye  to  the 
other j , 
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'■>cry.->f  ot'i:eT,fliruld  meifure  .'wvcn  paits  of  a  head.     The  fame 
-■<•  SiAcicn.  ^eafure  fticuld  give  the  diftance  between  the  fore  legs. 
"  The  thicknefs  of  the  knees  ihould  meafure  five  parts  of 

a  head.  The  fame  meafure  gives  the  breadth  of  the 
fore  legs,  juft  above  the  knees.  The  breadth  o^  the 
Iiiiid  fetlock  joints  fliculd  meafure  four  parts  of  a  head. 
'11. \-  breadth  of  t!;e  fore  pafterns  fliculd  meafure  24 
j'arts  of  a  head.  The  breadth  of  the  coronet  fliould 
meafure  4-'  parts  cf  a  head.  The  breadth  of  the  hin- 
der legs  or  (iiaiiic  bones,  (liould  meafure  three  parts  of  a 
liead.  The  breadth  of  the  fore  legs  (hould  meafure  2-} 
jiarts  of  a  head.  'J'he  perpendicular  line  which  falls 
fnjm  the  articulation  of  the  ililie,  fliould  touch  the 
j'.round  at  the  diflance  of  half  a  head  from  the  toe.  Too 
far  or  too  near  this  direiSion,  proves  the  hock  defec- 
tive. If  the  hind  feet  advance  too  much  under  the  bel- 
ly, f'-e  bocks  muft  be  proportionably  bent,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  overcharging  them,  will  of  courfe 
iiicreafe  the  deformity.  The  feet  being  too  much  under 
the  belly,  will  render  it  impoilible  for  them  to  cover 
much  ground  ;  therefore  their  Heps  will  be  very  much 
confined.  The  extenfion  of  the  hocks  terminating  al- 
raoft  in  an  upright  direelion,  will  rather  ferve  to  raife 
the  body  than  to  puih  it  forward.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
t!:e  hind  feet  fiand  too  far  behind  this  line,  t'le  hocks 
will  be  too  ftrait,  and  their  flexion  too  confined.  The 
extejifion  of  the  hinder  parts  takinf,  place,  only  in  a  per- 
pendicular direftion  backward,  will  produce  a  defedl  ca- 
^Tfron't    pable  of  retarding  their  fpeed  *." 

Farriery,         -j-jj^  flg{],  gf  t},g  jjo^fe  is  daik  and^coarfe  ;  but  it  has 
'"'  "  ■  appeared  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  long  fieges,  that 

it  may  be  employed  for  food,  and  we  are  alTured  that  it 
is  by  no  means  unpalatable.  In  faft,  in  fome  countries 
it  is  employed  as  food  from  choice.  In  the  medical  dic- 
tionary of  the  Evcyclopedie  Methodiqve,  art.  Cheval, 
torn.  iv.  p.  696.  is  a  curious  account  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring-an  extraordinary  part  of  this  animal,  that  forms 
an  ingredient  in  ragouts,  with  which  fome  of  the  Mogul 
Tartars  regale  themfelves  in  their  moft  fplendid  enter- 
tainments. 

The  chief  ufe  to  which  the  remains  of  the  horfe  can  be 
applied,  is  for  collars,  traces,  and  other  parts  of  the 
harnefs  •,  and  thus,  even  after  death,  he  preferves  fome 
analogy  with  his  former  employment.  The  hair  of  the 
mane  is  fometimes  ufed  in  making  wigs  ;  that  of  the 
tail  in  making  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  floor  cloths,  and 
cords,  and  to  the  angler  in  making  lines. 

For  feveral  other  particulars  refpefling  the  horfe,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  ufe  of  that  animal  among  the  Jews,  on 
the  man.ngement  of  horfes  upon  and  after  a  journey, 
and  on  the  breeding  of  horfes,  fee  the  article  PIORSE. 
On  the  ufe  of  horfes  in  huftjandry,  with  a  comparative 
view  of  the  profits  arifing  from  them  and  oxen,  fee  the 
article  Agriculture,  Part  III. ;  for  a  fliort  account 
of  the  anatomical  ftrufture  of  the  horfe,  fee  TARRlERy, 
Part  J  I.  ;  for  various  methods  of  ihoeing  horfes,  and  fe- 
veral other  operations,  fee  the  fame  article.  Part  III  ; 
for  the  beR  method  of  conftrufting  ftables,  and  the  moft 
proper  food  of  horfes,  fee  Part  IV^.  and  for  the  defcrip- 
tion  and  treatment  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  hories, 
with  the  remedies  employed,  fee  Parts  VI.  and  V.  of  the 
fame  article  ;  and  for  the  art  of  riding,  training,  and 
'  ;,..,/?  managing  horfes,  fee  Hokskmansiiip. 
The  Afs.  3.  E.  Jifinus,  the  Afs. — It  is  unneceffary  to  defcrlbe 

iSf-  ^7-       the  appearance  of  the  domeftic  afs ;  but  as  this  animal 
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in  his  native  (late  of  wildnefs  differs  confiderably  frcm  Belluae. 
him  who  is  the  (lave  of  man,  v\  e  (hall  give  a  (liort  de-  *~~"\r— 
fcription  of  the  wild  afs. 

Its  ufual  colour  is  faid  to  be  white,  or  a  pale  filvery 
gray,  with  a  (light  (liade  of  (Iraiv  colour  on  the  fides  of 
the  neck  and  body.  Along  the  back  runs  a  deep  brown 
(I  ripe  of  tlnckilh  wavy  hair,  to  the  beginning  of  tlie 
tail  ;  this  llripe  is  crolfed  over  the  (boulders,  as  in  the 
tame  animal,  by  another  of  fimilar  colour  ;  but  it  is 
(aid  that  this  is  peculiar  to  the  male.  The  neck  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  brown  mane  three  or  four  inches  lung, 
confining  of  foft  woolly  hair ;  the  tail  is  tufted  at  the 
end  by  dulky  hairs  of  about  fix  inches  in  length  ;  the 
forehead  is  arched,  and  the  ears  ercft,  pcinted,  and  lined 
internally  with  white  curling  hairs.  It  ftands  higher 
on  its  limbs  than  the  domeflicated  animal,  and  its  legs 
are  more  flender  in  proportion.  The  hair  on  the  whole 
body  is  very  fine,  bright,  (oft,  and  filky  ;  and  on  fome 
parte  is  marked  by  a  few  obfciire  undulations  of  a  dark- 
er  (liade  than  the  reft.  Thofe  which  are  found  in  Afri- 
ca are  faid  to  be  of  a  pale  alh  colour,  rather  than  of  the 
caft  above  defcribed. 

The  food  of  the  wild  afs  confifts  chiefly  of  faline,  or 
bitter  and  ladefcent  plants.  It  is  alfo  fond  of  fait  or 
brackilh  iwater.  The  manners  of  thefe  animals  very 
much  relemble  thofe  of  the  wild  horfe.  They  alTerable 
in  troops  under  the  conduft  of  a  leader,  and  are  ex- 
tremely ihy  and  vigilant,  and,  like  the  former  animals, 
dart  off  with  the  utmoft  rapidity  on  the  fight  of  man- 
kind. They  have  been  at  all  times  celebrated  for  their 
fwiftnefs.  I'heir  voice  refembles  that  of  the  common 
afs,  but  is  fomewhat  fhriller. 

Wild  alTes  are  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  dry  and  mountainous  deferts  of  Tartary, 
and  in  tl-e  fouthern  parts  of  India  and  Perfia.  Large 
herds  of  them  are  alfo  found  in  South  America,  where 
they  were  originally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
as  the  climate  feems  peculiarly  favourable  to  them,  they 
have  multiplied  to  fo  great  a  number,  as  in  fome  places 
to  have  become  quite  a  nuifance.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Q^uito  they  are  hunted  for  the  purpofe  of  demtltica- 
tion,  and  the  hunting  is  conduced  in  the  following 
manner. 

A  number  of  perfons  go  on  horfeback,  and  are  at- 
tended by  Indians  on  foot.  When  arrived  at  the  proper 
places,  they  fonn  a  circle  in  order  to  drive  them  into 
lome  valley,  where,  at  full  fpeed  they  throw  the  noofe 
and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  The  creatures,  finding 
themfelves  inclofed,  make  very  furious  elForts  toefcape; 
and  if  only  one  forces  his  way  through,  they  all  fol- 
low with  an  irrefiftible  impetuofity.  However,  wheri 
noofed,  the  hunters  throw  them  down  and  fecure  theru 
with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  them  till  the  chafe  is  over. 
Then,  in  order  to  bring  them  away  with  greater  facili- 
ty, they  pair  them  with  tame  alTes  ;  but  this  is  not  ea- 
fily  performed,  for  they  are  fo  remarkably  fierce,  that 
they  often  wound  the  perfons  vvho  undertake  to  manage 
them. 

They  have  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes,  and  neither  de- 
clivities nor  precipices  can  retard  their  career.  When 
attacked,  they  defend  themfelves  with  their  iheels  and 
mouth  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  without  tlackening  their 
pace,  they  often  maira  their  purfuers.  But  the  mofl:  re- 
markable property  in  thefe  creatures  is,  that,  after  car- 
rying their  firft  load,  their  celerity  leaves  them,  their 
dangerous 
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BcIUia.-.  dangerous  ferocity  is  loll,  and  they  foon  rontraft  the 
^——y—^  ftupid  look  and  tlie  dulhiefs  peculiar  to  their  fpecies. 
It  is  is  alfo  oblcrvable  that  thefe  creatures  will  not  per- 
mit a  horfe  to  live  among  them.  They  always  feed 
together,  and  if  a  horfe  happens  to  flray  into  the  place 
where  they  graze,  they  all  fall  upon  him,  and  without 
even  giving  him  the  choice  of  tiying,  bite  and  kick  him 
till  they  leave  him  dead  on  die  fpot. 
-  Though  the  afs  is  at  prelent  naturalized  in  this  coun- 
try, his  introduction  into  Britain  icems  to  have  been 
very  late,  as  he  was  entirely  loll  among  us  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  as  Hollinlhed  in- 
forms us,  "  our  lande  did  yeelde  no  afles.'"  There  is, 
however,  no  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  afs  was 'unknown 
among  us  fome  hundred  years  before,  as  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  him  io  early  as  the  time  of  Athelred,  and 
again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  fo  that  the  lofs  of 
them  during  the  reign  of  Oueen  Elibabtth  mult  have 
been  owing  to  fome  accident.  They  were  probably  in- 
troduced again  under  the  fucceeding  reign,  when  we 
renewed  our  intercourfe  with  Spain,  in  which  country 
this  animal  is  much  ufed,  and  where  it  has. been  brought 
to  great  perfeilion. 

The  qualities  of  this  animal  are  fo  well  known  as  to 
need  no  defcription.  His  gentlenefs,  patience,  and 
perfeverance,  are  without  example.  He  is  temperate 
with  regard  to  food,  and  eats  contentedly  the  coarfetl 
and  moll  negkfted  herbage.  If  he  give  the  preference 
to  any  vegetable,  it  is  to  the  plantane,  for  which  he 
will  neglect  every  other  herb  in  the  pafture.  In  his  xva- 
ter  he  is  Angularly  nice,  drinking  only  from  the  cleared 
brooks.  He  is  fo  much  afiaid  of  wetting  his  feet,  that, 
even  w  hen  laden,  he  will  turn  afide  to  avoid  the  dirty 
parts  of  the  road. 

He  is  flronger,  in  proportion  to  his  Cze,  than  the 
horfe,  but  more  (lugailh,  flubborn,  and  untractable. 
He  is  healthier  than  the  horfe,  and  of  all  other  quadru- 
pcds  is  lead  infefted  with  lice  or  other  vermin  ;  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  extreme  hardnefs  and  drynefs  of  his 
fkin.  For  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  he  is  lefs  feufible 
of  the  goads  of  the  whip,  or  the  (linking  of  llies. 

He  is  three  or  four  years  in  coming  to  perfcQion, 
and  li-s'es  to  the  age  of  20,  or  fometimes  25  years.  He 
fleeps  much  lefs  than  the  horfe,  and  never  lies  down  for 
that  purpofe  but  when  he  is  much  fatigued.  The  Hie- 
afs  goes  II  months  with  young,  and  feldom  produces 
more  than  one  at  a  time. 

In  pleading  the  caufe  of  this  injured  and  neglecfted 
animal,  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  eulogy  of 
the  abbe  la  Pluche. 

"  I  confcfs  (fays  he)  that  the  afs  is  not  matter  of 
very  ihining  qualities,  but  then  he  enjoys  thofe  that  are 
very  fohd.  If  we  refort  to  other  animals  for  diftinguilh- 
cd  fervices,  this  at  leaft  fumiflies  us  with  fuch  as  are 
moft  neceffary.  His  voice  is  not  altogether  melodious, 
nor  his  air  majeftic,  Tior  his  manners  very  lively  ;  but 
then  a  fine  voice  has  very  little  merit  with  people  of 
folidity.  Whh  him  the  want  of  a  noble  air  has  its 
compenfation  in  a  mild  andmodefl  countenance;  and  in- 
Itead  of  the  boiflerous  and  irregular  qualities  of  the 
horfe,  which  are  frequently  more  incommodious  than 
agreeable,  the  behaviour  of  the  afs  is  entirely  fimple 
and  unaffc£tcd  ;  no  fupercilious  and  felf-fuflicient  airs. 
He  marches  with  a  very  uniform  pace,  and  though  he 
is  not  extraordinarily  fwift,  he  p urfucs  his  journey  for  a 
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long  time,  and  without  intermilTion.  He  finirties  his  HiP.ory  of 
work  in  filencc,  ferves  you  with  a  Iveady  pcrfcverarce.''"'  Species. 
and  dilcovers  no  oflentation  in  his  proceedings,  which  is 
certainly  a  confiderable  accomplilhment  in  a  dumcllic. 
His  meat  requires  no  preparation,  for  he  is  perfectly 
well  contented  with  the  firil  thillle  that  preftnts  itfelf 
in  his  way.  He  does  not  pretend  that  any  thing  is  due 
to  him,  and  never  appears  fqucamilh  or  diffatisfied  :  he 
thankfully  accepts  whatever  is  offered  to  him  ;  he  has 
an  elegant  rclilh  for  the  bell  things,  and  very  civilly  con- 
tents himfelf  with  the  moll  inditVerent.  If  he  happens 
to  be  forgotten,  or  is  fafiencd  a  little  too  far  from  his 
fodder,  he  entreats  his  mailer,  in  the  moll  pathetic  lan- 
guage he  can  utter,  to  be  fo  good  as  to  fupply  his  nc- 
ceflities.  It  is  very  juft  that  he  (liould  live,  and  he  em- 
ploys all  his  rhetoric  with  that  view.  When  he  has  fi- 
nilhed  his  expcflulations,  he  patiently  waits  the  arrival 
of  a  little  bran,  or  a  few  withered  leaves ;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  has  difpatched  his  meal,  he  returns  to  his  bufi- 
nefs,  and  marches  on  without  a  murmur  or  reply.  His 
occupations  have  a  tinge  of  the  meannefs  of  thofe  who 
fet  him  to  w-ork  ;  but  the  judgfm:nts  that  are  formed, 
both  of  the  afs  and  his  mafter,  are  equally  partial. 
Tlie  employments  ot  a  judge,  a  man  of  confequence, 
and  nn  officer  of  the  revenue,  have  an  important  air, 
and  their  habit  impofes  on  the  fpcflators.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  labour  of  the  peafant  has  a  mean  and  con- 
temptible appearance,  becaufe  his  drefs  is  poor  and  his 
condition  defpifed.  But  we  really  make  a  falfe  eilima- 
tion  of  thefe  particulars.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  pea- 
fant  which  is  moft  valuable,  and  alone  truly  neceffary. 
Of  what  innport<-nce  is  it  to  us  when  a  manager  of  the 
revenue  glitters  frcm  head  to  foot  with  gold  ?  V/e  have 
no  advantage  from  his  labours.  I  confefs,  judges  and 
advocates  are,  in  fome  meafure  neceffary,  but  they  are 
made  fo  by  our  folly  and  milhehanour  ;  for  they  would 
no  longer  be  wanted,  could  v:e  conduct  ourlelves  in  a 
rational  m.anner.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cou'.d 
on  no  account,  and  in  no  feafou  or  condition  of  life,  be 
without  the  peafant  and  the  artizan.  Thefe  people  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fouls  and  finews  of  the  community, 
and  the  fupport  of  our  lite.  It  is  from  them  we  are 
conllantly  deriving  fome  accommodations  for  our  wants. 
Our  hpufes,  our  habits,  our  furniture,  and  our  fuftc- 
nance  rife  from  their  labours.  Now,  what  would  be- 
come of  your  vine-dreffers,  gardeners,  mafons,  and  the 
generality  of  country  people,  that  is  to  fay,  of  two 
thirds  of  all  mankind,  if  they  were  deftitute  of  m.en  and 
horfes  to  convey  the  commodities  and  materials  whicli 
they  employ  and  manufaflure  ?  The  afs  is  perpetualiy 
at  their  fervice  ;  he  carries  fruit,  herbs,  coal,  wood, 
bricks,  tiles,  plafter,  lim.e,  and  ftraw.  The  moll  abjeft 
offices  are  his  ordinary  lot,  and  it  is  as  Cngular  an  ad- 
vantage to  this  multitude  of  workmen,  as  well  as  to 
ourfelves,  to  find  a  gentle,  ftrong,  and  indefatigable 
animal,  who,  without  expence  or  pride,  furnilhes  our 
cities  and  villages  with  all  forts  of  commodities.  A 
fliort  comparifon  will  complete  the  illultration  of  his 
fervices,  and  in  fome  mealure  raife  them  from  their  ob- 
fcurity.  The  horfe  very  much  refembles  thofe  nations 
who  are  fond  of  glitter  and  hurry  ;  who  are  perpetual- 
ly finging  and  dancing,  and  extremely  fludiuus  to  fet 
off  their  exterior,  and  mix  gaiety  in  all  their  a<5ticns. 
They  are  admirable  on  fome  dirtinguilhed  and  decifive 
occa'fions,  but  their  fire  fiequenily  degenerates  into  ro- 
3  X  icantic 
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'  mantic  cntlniriafm  ;  they  fall  into  wild  tranfports  ;  they 
:  exhauft  themfelvcs,  and  lofc  the  mort  favourable  con- 
junctures for  want  of  management  and  moderation. 
The  afs,  on  the  contrary,  rei'embles  thofe  people  who 
are  naturally  heavy  and  paciiic,  whole  underftanding 
and  capacity  are  limited  to  hufbandry  or  commerce, 
and  who  proceed  in  the  fame  track,  without  di(':ompo- 
fure,  and  complete,  with  a  pofitive  air,  whatever  they 
have  once  undertaken." 

The  Ikin  of  this  animal  is  very  hard  and  elaftic,  and 
icay  be  ufed  for  drums,  Ihoes,  and  many  other  purpofes. 
It  is,  we  believe,  feldom  employed,  except  for  the 
leaves  of  pocket  memorandum  books.  The  flefh  of  the 
wild  afs  is  faid  to  be  good  food,  and  eafy  of  digeftion. 

The  I  e-afs  and  the  mare  readily  breed  together,  but 
the  comm.erce  between  the  llallion  and  the  (he- afs  is 
faid  to  be  dlt^cult.  The  produce  of  either  connexion 
is-  the  common  mule,  an  animal  fuperior  both  to  the 
horfe  and  afs  for  travielling  over  wild  and  mountainous 
tracis  of  country. 

The  common  mule  is  very  healthy,  and  will  live  a- 
bove  30  years.  It  is  found  very  feiviceablc-  in  carrying 
burthens,  particularly  in  mountainous  placcj,  where 
horfcs  are  not  fo  fure-footed.  The  fize  and  ftrength  of 
eur  breed  have  lately  been  much  improved  by  the  im- 
portation of  Spaniih  male  alTes  ;  and  it  were  much  to 
be  wiiT.ed,  that  the  ufeful  rjualilies  of  this  animal  were 
more  attended  to  ;  for,  by  proper  care  in  its  breaking, 
its  natural  obftinacy  would  in  a  great  roeafure  be  cor- 
reded  ;  a-.id  it  might  be  formed  with  fuccefs,  for  the 
faddle,  the  draught,  or  the  burthen. 

People  of  the  firft  quality  in  Spain  are  drawn  by  mule?, 
where  50  or  60  guineas  is  no  uncommon  price  for  one  of 
them  ;  nor  is  it  furprifmg,  when  we  confider  how  far 
they  excel  the  horfe  in  travelling  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, the  mule  being  able  to  tread  fccurely  where  the 
former  can  hardly  ftand.  Their  manner  of  going  down 
the  Alps,  Andes,  &c.  is  very  extraordinary.  In  thefe 
pafTages,  on  one  fide,  are  ftecp  eminences,  and  on  the 
other  frightful  abyffcs  ;  and  as  they  generally  follow 
the  direftion  of  the  mountain,  the  road,  inftead  of  lying 
in  a  level,  forms  at  every  little  diilance  fteep  declivi- 
ties of  feveral  hundred  yards  downward.  Thefe  can 
only  be  defcended  by  mules,  and  the  animal  itfelf 
fccms  fcnfible  of  the  danger,  and  the  caution  to  be  ufed 
in  fuch  defcents.  When  they  come  to  the  edge  of  one 
of  thefe  precipices,  they  flop  without  being  checked  by 
the  rider,  and  if  he  inadvertently  attempt  to  fpur  them 
on,  they  continue  immoveable.  They  feem  all  this 
time  ruminating  on  the  danger  that  lies  before  them, 
and  preparing  themfelves  for  the  encounter.  They  not 
only  attentively  view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  fnort 
at  the  danger.  Having  prepared  for  the  defcent,  they 
place  their  fore  feet  in  a  pofture  as  if  they  were  flopping 
themfelves  ;  they  then  alfo  put  their  hind  feet  together, 
but  a  little  forward,  as  if  they  were  going  to  lie  down. 
In  this  altitude,  having  as  it  were,  taken  a  furvey  of  the 
road,  they  Aide  down  with  the  fwiftnefsof  a  meteor.  At  this 
time,  all  the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himfelf  fall  on 
the  faddle  without  checking  the  reins,  for  the  leall  mo- 
tion is  fudicicnt  to  deftroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  mule, 
in  which  cafe  both  he  and  his  rider  would  perifli.  The 
adJrcfs  of  the'e  animals  in  this  rapid  defcent  is  truly 
wonderful,  for  in  their  rwiftcll  motion,  when  they  feem  to 
have  loft  all  government  of  themfelves,  they  follow  ex- 
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aftly  the  different  windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they  had    Ec-llua:. 

previoufly  fettled  in  their   minds  the  route  they  were  to  '       (r~~ 

follow,  and  had  taken  every  precaution  for  their  fafety. 

On  thefe   occafions   the  natives  place  themfelves  along 

the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and   holding  by  the  roots  of 

trees,  they  animate  the  beafis  with  Ihouts,  and  encourage 

them  to  perfevere.      Some  mules  after  having  been  long 

uled  in  fuch  journeys,  acquire  a   fort  of  reputation   for 

their  fafety   and  (kill,  and  their  value  rifes  iu  proportion 

to  their  celebrity  *.  i^Bewfet't 

Mules  very  rarely  breed  among  each  other,  or  mCa^uadru- 
horfes  or  afles,  but  a  few  inftances  of  this  kind  have/''"''-'- 
occurred.  ^ 

4.  E.  Zebra,  the  Zebra. — This  may  be  confidered  aszeb'a. 
the  moll  beautiful  animal  of  the  horfe  tribe,  but  it  is  that  r  i^.  75. 
fpecies  with  which  we  are  leaft  accquainted.    It  is  wild  in 
its  nature,  and  fo  fwift  in  its  motions,  that  it  can  feldom 
be  taken. 

In  fize  the  zebra  commonly  equals  the  afs,  and  it  is 
often  confiderably  larger.  Its  form  is  much  more 
elegant  than  that  of  the  afs  ;  its  head  and  ears  being 
well  ftiaped,  and  of  a  moderate  fize.  What,  however, 
chiefly  diftinguillies  this  animal,  is  the  beauty  and 
fymmetiy  of  its  colours.  The  ground  of  the  Ikin  is 
either  a  pure  white,  or  cream  colour,  I'omctim.es  with 
a  flight  ihade  of  buif,  or  a  pale  rully  tinge,  and  the 
ikin  is  ornamented  en  every  part  with  numerous  ftripes 
of  a  black  or  blackilh  brown  colour,  difpofed  with  the 
greateft  regularity,  fo  as  to  produce  an  appearance 
as  if  the  animal  were  decorated  with  dark  ribbands. 
Thefe  ftripes  run  tranfverfeiy  on  the  body  and  limbs, 
and  in  a  longitudinal  direflion  down  the  face.  The 
tail  is  moderately  long,  round,  rather  flender,  marked 
with  fmall  blackilh  bars,  and  terminated  by  a  pretty- 
thick    tuft  of  a  blackilh  or  brown  colour. 

The  zebra  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  hotter  parts  of 
Africa,  from  Ethiopia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  there  are  large  herds.  In  manners  they  refemWe 
the  wild  horfe  and  afs,  and  are  exceflively  fwift  and  vi- 
gilant. 

All  attempts  to  tame  this  animal,  fo  as  to  render  it 
ferviceable,  have  been  hitherto  fruitlefs.  Wild  and  in- 
dependent by  nature,  it  feems  ill  adapted  to  fervitude 
and  reflraint.  If,  however,  it  were  taken  young, 
and  much  care  was  beftowed  on  its  education,  it 
might  very  probably  be  in  a  great  meafure  domefticat- 
ed.  A  beautiful  male  zebra,  at  Exeter  change,  Lon- 
don, which  was  afterwards  burnt  to  death  by  the  mif- 
chievous  aft  of  a  monkey  fetcing  fire  to  the  flraw  on 
which  he  lay,  appeared  to  have  entirely  loft  his  native 
wildnefs,  and  was  fo  gentle  as  to  fuller  a  child  of  fix 
years  old  to  fit  quietly  on  his  back,  without  exhibiting 
the  leaft  fign  of  difpleaHare.  He  was  familiar  even  with 
ftrangers,  and  received  thofe  kind  of  careffes  that 
are  ufually  given  to  the  horfe  with  evident  fatislac- 
tion. 

One  that  was,  forae  years  ago,  kept  at  Kew,  feemed 
of  a  favage  and  fierce  nature  ;  no  one  dared  venture 
to  approach  it,  except  the  perfon  who  was  accuftomed 
to  feed  it,  and  who  alone  could  mount  on  its  back. 
Mr  Edwards  faw  this  animal  eat  a  large  paper  of  to- 
bacco, paper  and  all  ;  and  was  told  it  would  eat  llelh, 
and  any  kind  of  food  whatever  that  was  given  it.  This, 
however,  miglit  proceed  from  habit  or  neceflhy  in 
its  long  voyage  to  this  country  ;  for  in   a  native  (late 

thefe 
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Bellux.     thtfe  animals   all  feed,  like  horfes   and  affes,  on  vege- 
*-~~v       '  tables. 

In  fome  parts  about  the  Cape,  where  there  are  many 
zebras,  there  is  a  penalty  of  fifty  rix-dollars  Intlifled  on 
any  perfon  who  (hoots  one  of  them ;  and  wherever  anyof 
them  happen  to  be  caught  alive,  they  are  ordered  to  be 
feiit  to  the  gcvernor. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  zebra  and  the  afs  vnll 
breed  togethtr.  For  the  purpofe  of  alcertaining  this, 
an  experiinttit  xvas  made  in  the  year  1773  with  a  ze- 
bra that  belonged  to  Lord  Clive.  No  account  of  this 
experimt-nt  appeared  till  Mr  Nicholfon  publillied  the 
fubrtaiice  of  fome  anfwers  made  by  Mr  Parker  to  a 
fet  of  quellicns  propoled  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

The  zebra  was  firlt  covered  by  an  Arabian  horfe. 
For  this  purpofe  it  was  found  neceffary  to  bind  her, 
and  (lie  Ihewed  great  difguft.  As  flie  did  not  con- 
ceive, an  Englilh  afs  was  procured,  to  which  (lie  fhow- 
ed  a  degree  of  averfion,  fcarcely  if  at  all  lefs  than  to 
the  horfe,  and  was  fubjefted  to  him  by  the  fame  means. 
The  refult  of  tiiis  trial  not  being  more  favourable  than 
the  other,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  extraordinary  expe- 
dient of  painting  another  afs  fo  as  to  referable  the  ze- 
bra. Complete  fuccefs  attended  this  deception.  When 
the  animals  were  put  togetlier,  the  zebra  at  firil  ap- 
peared (hy,  but  (lie  received  the  embraces  of  the  paint- 
ed afs,  and  conceived.  The  olFspring  was  a  fine  large 
male  foal,  which  was  jufl  turned  of  fix  months  old  at 
the  time  of  inquiry,  n-imely,  December  1773.  It  re- 
fembled  both  parents  ;  the  father  as  to  make,  and  the 
mother  as  to  colour  ;  but  the  colour  was  not  fo  (Irong, 
and  the  ftrines  on  the  (houlders  w'ere  more  confpicueus 
than  on  any  other  part.  In  anfvrer  to  a  quellion  di- 
re£led  to  that  objeff,  the  relater  ftatcs  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  very  probably  propagate  its  fpecies,  as  it 
did  not  appear  at  all  to  be  like  a  mule. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  after  this  information  was 
received,  his  lordlhip  died  fuddenly,  and  the  colleftion 
of  animals  was  dilpofed  of.  Sir  jofeph  Banks  was  then 
abfent  from  town ;  and  upon  his  return  he  was  prevent- 
ed by  this  circumftance,  either  from  purchaling  the 
animals,  or  acquiring  any  further  information  refpeiling 
'*Nichcl.  the  foal*. 
yourn.  4to. 

"'•  "•  Genus  46.  HiPPOPOTAJius. 

151  ^ 

flippopoti-  Four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  upper  (landing  dif- 

*'"■_  tant  in   pairs,    lower    prominent,    the    two    middle 

'^'  '^'  longeft  ;  canine  teeth  folitary,  lower  extremity  large, 

long,  curved,  and  obliquely  truncated  ;  feet  armed 

at  the  margin  with  four  hoofs. 

-  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  //.  j^mpliihius,  the 
Hippopotamus,  Hippopotarae,  or  River-Horfe. — The 
head  of  this  animal  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  the 
mouth  extremely  wide.  The  ears  are  fmall  and  point- 
ed, and  very  tliickly  lined  within  with  (hort  fine  hairs. 
Tiie  eyes  and  nollrils  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  animal  ;  on  the  lips  are  fome  flrong  hairs 
fcattered  in  patches  here  and  there.^-  The  hair  on 
the  body  is  very  thin,  of  a  ivhitilli  colour,  and 
fcarcely  dilcernible  at  firll  fight.  There  is  no  mane  on 
the  neck,  as  Come  writers  afhrm,  but  the  hairs  on  that 
part  are  rather  thicker.  The  (kin  is  very  thick  and 
flrong,  and  of  a  dulky  colour.  The  tail  is  about  a 
foot  long,  tapering,  compreffed,  and  naked  _;  the  hoofs 
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are  divided  into  four  parts.  Tlie  legs  are  fliort  and  nil 
thick.  In  bulk  it  is  fecond  only  to  the  elephant,  and' 
by  fome  writers,  is  faid  even  to  be  fuperior  to  him. 
The  length  of  a  male  has  been  found  to  be  17  feet,, 
the  circumference  of  the  body  15,  the  height  nearly 
feven,  the  legs  nearly  three,  the  head  three  and  a  lialf, 
and  the  girth  nearly  nine.  The  mouth,  when  open,  is 
above  two  feet  wide,  and  furnilhed  with  44  tttth  of 
different  figures.  The  cutting,  and  particularly  the 
canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long,  and  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  ilrong.  The  fubdance  of  the  ca- 
nine teeth  is  fo  white,  fine,  and  hard,  that  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  ivory  for  making  artificial  teeth.  The  cut- 
ting teeth,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  under  jaw,  are  ve:y 
long,  cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  canine  teeth 
are  alfo  long,  crooked,  prifraatic,  and  (liarp,  like  the 
tulks  of  the  wild  boar.  The  grinders  are  (quare,  or 
oblong,  like  thoie  of  man,  and  fo  large  that  one  of 
thefe  teeth  fometimcs  vveigls  three  pounds.  The  tufss. 
according  to  Dr  Sparrman,  are  27  inches  long.  With 
fuch  powerful  arms,  and  fuch  a  prodigious  ftrength  of 
body,  the  hippopotamus  might  render  himfelf  formi- 
dable to  every  animal.  But  he  is  naturally  of  a  mild 
difpofition,  and  is  formidable  only  when  provoked.  His 
bulk  is  fo  great  that  i  2  oxen  have  been  found  necef- 
fary  to  draw  alhore  one  that  had  been  (liot  ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  the  hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel.  Though  he 
delights  in  the  water,  and  appears  to  live  in  it  as  eaCIy 
as  on  land,  he  has  not,  like  the  beaver,  or  otter,  mem- 
branes between  his  tecs.  The  great  fize  of  his  belly 
renders  his  fpecific  gravity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  wa- 
ter, and  enables  him  to  fwim  with  eafe. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  Berg  river,  many  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in  the  rivers 
nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almoft  extirpated  ;  and  to 
preferve  the  fevv  which  are  left  in  Berg  river,  the 
governor  abfolutely  prohibited  the  (liooting  of  them 
without  particular  permifTion.  They  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  African  rivers  that  run  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, except  in  the  Nile,  and  even  there  only  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia,  thrcuch 
which  the  Nile  pafles.  From  the  unwieldinefs  of  his 
body  and  the  ihortnefs  of  his  legs,  the  hippopotamus  is 
not  able  to  move  fail  upon  land,  and  is  there  extremely 
timid.  \Mien  purfued,  he  takes  to  the  water,  plunge 
in,  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  feen  walking  there  at 
eafe  ;  he  cannot,  however,  continue  there  long,  with- 
out rifing  towards  the  furface  •,  and  in  the  day-time  is 
fo  fearful  of  being  difcovered,  that  when  he  takes  in 
frefli  air  the  place  is  hardly  perceptible,  as  he  fcarcely 
ventures  to  put  his  nofe  out  of  the  water.  In  rivers  not 
frequented  by  mankind,  he  is,  however,  lefs  cautious, 
and  there  puts  his  whole  head  out  of  the  water.  If 
wounded,  he  will  rife  and  attack  boats  or  canoes  with 
great  fury ;  and  is  faid  frequently  to  fink  them  by  bit- 
ing large  pieces  out  of  the  fides ;  for  he  is  as  bold  in 
the  water  as  he  i?  timid  on  the  land.  In  (liallow  livers 
the  hippopotamus  makes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom  for 
the  purpofe  of  concealing  his  great  bulk.  \\Tien  he 
quits  the  water,  he  ufually  puts  out  half  his  body  at 
once,  fmells  and  looks  around,  but  fometimcs  he  ru(hes 
out  with  great  impetuofity,  and  tramples  down  every 
thing  in  his  way.  Duting  the  night  he  leaves  the  ri- 
vers to  graze  upon  the  land,  vfhere  he  eats  fugar  canes, 
3X2  ruflics, 
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IliftoT^f  nithc,  millet,  rice.  &c.  confii-.ning  great  quantities, 
tl:e  Specie'.  ^^^  doing  much  damn;je  in  the  cultivated  fields.  As 
*  he  is  fo  timid  on  land,  it  is,  however,  not  difficult  to 
drive  hira  otR  Tlie  Egyptians  (as  Mr  Haffelquiil  in- 
forms us)  hare  a  curious  method  of  freeing  themfclves 
in  fome  meafure  from  this  deftruclive  animal.  They 
remark  the  places  he  frequents  moft,  and  there  lay  a 
large  quantity  of  peafe:  when  the  animal  comes  on  fhore 
liungry  and  voracious,  he  falls  to  eating  what  is  neareft 
him,  and,  filh'ng  his  belly  with  peafe,  they  occafion  an 
infupportable  thirft  ;  he  then  returns  immediately  into 
llie  river,  and  drinks  large  draughts  of  water,  which  by 
f'.velling  the  peafe,  caufe  his  fudden  death  ;  for  not  long 
after  the  Egyptans  find  him  dead  on  the  ftore,  blown 
lip  as  if  killed  with  ftrong  poifon.  He  alfo  feeds  on  the 
roots  of  trees,  which  he  loofens  with  his  great  tuiks; 
but  he  never  feeds  on  filh.  Thefe  animals  llcep  on  the 
reedy  illands  in  the  middle  of  the  llream,  and  here  they 
bring  forth  their  young.  There  is  but  one  male  to  a 
'herd  of  females :  thefe  bring  forth  one  young  at  a  time 
on  the  land,  but  they  fuckle  them  in  the  water. 

They  are  generally  taken  in  pit-falls,  and  the  poor 
people  eat  their  llelh.  Indeed  the  tlelTi  of  the  young 
animals  or  calves,  as  they  are  called,  is  efteenicd  a  dainty 
by  the  natives.  In  feme  parts  they  place  in  their  corn 
grounds  boards  full  of  fliarp  irons,  which  thefe  hearts 
lirike  into  their  feet,  and  thus  become  an  eafy  prey. 
Sometimes  they  are  taken  in  the  water  by  ftriking  thera 
with  harpoons  fattened  to  cords,  and  10  or  12  canoes 
are  employed  in  the  chafe.  The  hippopotamus  was 
known  to  the  Romans.  Scaurus  treated  the  people 
with  the  'fight  of  five  crocodiles  and  one  hippopota- 
mus during  his  edilefliip,  and  exhibited  them  in  a  tem- 
porary lake.  Auguftus  produced  one  at  his  triumph 
over  Cleopatra. 

This  animal  is  the  behemoth  of  Job,  who  admirably 
dcfcribes  its  manners,  food,  and  haunts.  Vt^.  chap.  xl. 
ver.  15. 

For  an  anatomical  account  of  the  fkeleton  of  the 
hippopotamus  by  Cuvier,  fee  ^>i/i.  de  Muf.  Nat.  torn.  iv. 
p.  29.9. 

Genus  47.  Tapir.     Tapir. 
Front  teeth  in  both  jaws   10.     Canine   teeth   in  both 

jaws  fingle,  incurvated.     Grinders  in   both  jaws  five 

on  each  fide,  very  broad.     Feet  with  three  hoofs  and 

a  falfe  hoof  on  the  fore  feet. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
159  T.  ^mericanus,   American  Tapir,  which  is   thus  de- 

Amerka-     fcribed  by  M.  Eajon. 

'";■'■    ^  The  figure  of  the  tapir  bears  fome   general   refem- 

'°'  "'■  blance  to  that  of  a  hog  ;  but  he  is  of  the  height  of  a 
fraall  mule,  having  an  extremely  thick  body  and  fliort 
legs.  He  is  covered  with  hair  of  a  longer  kind  than 
the  horfe  or  afs ;  but  not  fo  long  nor  thick  as  that  of  a 
hog.  His  mane,  which  is  ftraight,  is  but  little  longer 
than  the  reft  of  the  hair,  and  reaches  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  flioulders  •,  the  head  is  large  and  long, 
the  eyes  very  fmall  and  black  :  the  ears  black,  and 
fomewhat  like,  thofe  of  a  hog.  He  is  provided  with  a 
trunk  on  the  upper  lip  of  nearly  a  foot  long,  the  move- 
ments of  which  are  extremely  fupple,  and  in  which  re- 
fides  the  organ  of  fmell,  as  in  the  elephant,  and  which 
he  extends  in  order  to  grafp  fruits,  &.c.  The  two  nof- 
trjls  part  the  end  of  the  trunk.     The  tail  is  only  two 
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inches  long,  and  is  nearly  naked.     The  luiir  of  the  bo-    iklUia;. 
dy  is  of  a  fomewhat  deep  brown;  the   limbs  (hort  and  v~— ^ 

thick  ;  the  feet  very  large,  and  rather  rounded  ;  the 
fore  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the  hind  three  :  all  the 
toes  are  covered  with  a  hard  thick  hoof  or  horn. 
Though  the  head  is  very  large,  it  contains  but  a  very 
fmall  brain  ;  the  jaws  are  much  elongated,  and  furnilli- 
ed,  in  general,  with  40  teeth  ;  but  fometimes  there  are 
more,  and  fometimes  feuer.  The  cutting  teeth  are 
iharp-cdged,  and  are  the  teeth  which  vary  as  to  num- 
ber. After  the  cutting  teeth,  we  find  a  canine  tooth 
on  each  fide,  both  above  and  below,  which  have  a  good 
deal  of  refemblance  to  thofe  of  a  boar ;  we  then  find  a_ 
fmali  fpace  or  interval  without  teeth,  and  then  follow 
the  grinders,  which  are  very  large,  with  very  broad 
furfaces. 

M.  Bajon  imagined,  that,  on  difTeftion,  he  difcover- 
ed  three  itomachs  within  this  animal,  and  therefore  he 
confidercd  it  to  be  a  ruminating  animal ;  but  this  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  miftake.  It  appeared,  on  dif- 
fering a  tapir  brought  alive  to  Paris,  that  the  ftoraach 
was  very  large,  and  was  contraded  in  two  places,  but 
was  ftill  a  fingle  uniform  flomach. 

The  female  tapir  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  has  a 
weaker  voice. 

The  tapir  was  once  confidered  as  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal ;  but  this  opinion  feems  to  be  erroneous. 

For  an  anatomical  account  of  the  Ikcleton  of  the 
tapir,  by  Cuvier,  fee  Annates  de  Muf.  Nat.  tom.  iii. 
p.  132. 

Genus  48.  Sus.     Hoc. 
Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  four,  converging.     In  the       i5o 
lower  jaw  fix,    projefting.      Canine  teeth  or  tulks,  in  Siis- 
the   upper  jaw   two,  long,  exfertcd.     Snout  trunca- 
ted, prominent,  moveable.      Feet  cloven. 
In  their  manners  the  whole  of  this  tribe  nearly  re- 
femble  each  other,  being  in  general  filthy  and   dilguft- 
ing,  and  very  fond  of  wallowing  in   the  mire.     They 
feed   indifferently   on   animal   and   vegetable   food,  but 
feem  to  prefer  the  latter  when  they  can  obtain  it.    They 
are  particularly  fond  of  acorns,  beech  mart,  and  firailar 
fruits,  and  with  their  ftrong  tendinous   fnout   they  dig 
up  the  earth  in  fearch  of  roots.     They  are  exceedingly 
prolific. 

There  are  about  five  fpecies,  viz. 
I .  *  S.  Scrofa,  Common  H.  Body  briftled  In  front ; 
tail  hairy. — 2.  S.  Et/iiopicus,  Ethiopian  H.  Wattles 
beneath  the  eyes. — 3.  S.  Africanus,  Cape  Verd  H. 
Only  two  front  teeth. — 4.  S.  Babijnijfa,  BabyrouiTa,  or 
Horned  H.  The  two  upper  tufks  growing  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  front. — 5.  S.  TajaJJ'u,  Pacary.  Tail- 
lefs,  with  a  glandular  orifice  on  the  back. 

I.  S.   Scrofa,    Common   H. — The    common    hog    is 
found  either  in  a  wild  or  domeftic  rtate,  in  almort  all  the       kTi 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  -"^fia  ;  but  it  is  not  met  S. 
with  in  the  moft  northern  parts  of  thefe  continents.   It  is  ^■' 
alfo  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  Africa.      Dr  Shaw  re 
marks,  that  it  is  not  indigenous  to  the  Britilh  illes ;  but 
Mr  Pennant  aflerts,  that  the  wild  boar  was  formerly  a 
native   of  this   country,   as   appears   from  the   laws  of 
Hoel  dda,  who  permitted  his  grand  huntfman  to  chafe 
that  animal  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  begin- 
ning of  December.     William  the  Conqueror  punilhed, 
with  the  lofs  of  their  eyes,  any  that  were  convifted  of 
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BilluK.  killing  the  wild  bonr,  the  Aag,  or  the  roe-buck  ;  and 
—-y-^  Fitz-Stephens  tells  us,  that  the  vaft  foreft  that  in  his 
time  grew  on  the  north  fide  of  London,  was  the  retreat 
of  ftags,  fallow-deer,  wild  boars,  and  bulls. 

The  wild  boar  inhabits  woods,  living  on  various 
kinds  of  vegetable?,  viz.  roots,  mall,  acorns,  &c.  &c. 
It  alfo  occafionally  devours  animal  food.  It  is,  in  ge- 
neral, confiderably  fmaller  than  the  domellic  hog,  and 
is  of  a  dark  brindled  gray  colour,  fometimes  blackilh  ; 
but,  when  only  a  year  or  two  old,  is  of  a  pale  red  or 
dull  yellowilh  brown  cad  ;  and,  when  quite  young,  is 
marked  by  alternate  dulky  and  pale  ftripes  difpofed  lon- 
gitudinally on  each  fide  the  body.  Between  the 
briftles,  next  the  Ikin,  is  a  finer  or  fofter  hair,  of  a 
woolly  or  curling  nature.  The  fnout  is  lomewhat  long- 
er in  proportion  than  that  of  the  domeftic  animal  ;  but 
the  principal  difference  is  in  the  fuperior  length  and 
fize  of  the  tulks,  which  are  often  feveral  inches  long,  and 
capable  of  iTirlicling  the  moll  fevere  and  fatal  wounds. 

The  hunting  of  the  wild  boar  forms  one  of  the 
amulements  of  the  great  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  Po- 
land, &c.  and  is  a  chafe  of  fome  ditficulty  and  danger, 
not  on  account  of  the  fwlftnefs,  but  the  ferocity  of  the 
animal. 

Wild  boars,  fays  BufFon,  which  have  not  pafTed  their 
third  year,  are  called  by  the  hunters  bea/ls  ofcotnfiaiiu, 
becaufe  previous  to  this  age  they  do  not  feparate,  but 
follow  their  common  parent.  They  never  wander  alone 
till  they  have  acquired  fulTicient  flrength  to  refill  the 
attacks  of  the  wolf.  Thele  animals,  when  they  have 
young,  form  a  kind  of  flocks ;  and  it  is  upon  this  alone 
that  their  fafety  depends.  When  attacked,  the  largell 
and  flrongell  front  the  enemy,  and  by  prelhng  all  round 
againll  the  weaker,  force  them  into  the  centre.  Do- 
meflic  hogs  are  alfo  obfervcd  to  defend  themfelves  in  a 
fimilar  manner.  The  wild  boar  is  hunted  with  dogs, 
or  killed  by  furprile,  during  the  night,  when  the  moon 
ihines.  As  he  flies  llowly,  leaves  a  llrong  odour  be- 
hind him,  and  defends  himfelf  againll  the  dogs,  and  of- 
ten wounds  them  dangeroufly,  fine  hunting  dogs  are  un- 
necelTary,  and  would  have  their  nofe  fpoiled,  and  acquire 
a  habit  of  moving  flowly  by  hunting  him.  Mallifls, 
with  very  little  training,  are  fufficient.  The  oldell 
boars,  which  are  known  by  the  track  of  their  feet, 
fliould  alone  be  hunted  ;  a  young  boar  of  three  years 
old  is  difficult  to  be  attacked,  becaufe  he  runs  very  far 
without  flopping  ;  but  the  old  boars  do  not  run  far,  al- 
low the  dogs  to  come  near,  and  often  flop  to  repel 
them.  Daring  the  day  the  boar  commonly  keeps  in 
his  foil,  which  is  in  the  mofl  fequefl^ered  parts  of  the 
woods,  and  comes  out  by  night  in  quell  of  food  ;  and 
in  furamer,  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  it  is  eafy  to  furprife 
lum  among  the  cultivated  fields,  which  he  frequents 
every  night. 

As  the  wild  boar  advances  in  age,  after  the  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  he  becomes  lefs  dangerous,  on  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  his  tulks,  which  turn  up,  or 
make  fo  large  a  curve,  as  often  rather  to  impede  than 
afTill  his  intentions  of  wounding  with  them. 

According  to  the  French  neivfpapers  for  the  year 
1787,  a  wild  boar,  of  moft  extraordinary  fize,  was 
killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cogn?.c  in  Angumois, 
which  had  often  efcaped  from  the  hunters,  had  received 
many  gun-fliot  wounds,  and  had  coft  the  lives  of  fev'e- 
ral  dogs  and  men  each  time  of  attacking  him. ..  When 
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this  animal  was  at  length  llair.,  fevernl  bullets  were  faid  K; 
to  have  been  found  betivcen  his  ikin  and  flefli.  M.  Son-  *'"' 
nini,  who  details  this  anecdote  from  the  public  papers, 
obferves,  that  if  the  relation  had  not  been  given  by- 
hunters  of  diflinguilhed  order,  and  too  well  acquainted 
with  thefe  animals  to  have  made  any  millake,  we  might 
imagine  that  this  formidable  creature,  which  had  long 
committed  its  ravages  in  the  park  of  Cognac,  belonged 
to  a  totally  differtnt  ipecics.  It  was  of  enormous  fize, 
with  a  very  long  head,  a  very  lliarp  or  pointed  fnout  ; 
and  its  mouth  wa»artned  with  teeth  of  a  very  fingular  . 
form.  The  hairs  of  the  body  were  white,  thofe  of  the 
head  yellowilh,  the  neck  marked  with  a  black  band  in 
form  of  a  cravat,  and  the  ears  large  and  fttaight  ;  and 
Avhat  appears  furprifing,  confidering  its  fize,  it  was  of 
uncommon  fwiftncfs. 

In  a  domellic  (late  the  fow  brings  forth  twice  a  year, 
and  produces  from  10  to  20  at  a  litter.  She  goes  ra- 
ther more  than  four  months  with  young.  At  the  time 
of  bringing  forth  (he  mull  be  carefully  watched,  as  flie 
fometimes  devours  her  young,  and  it  is  Iliil  more  neceflary 
to  keep  off  the  boar,  who  may  deftroy  the  whole  litter. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  hog  bred  in  this 
country ;  but  thofe  in  greateft  requell  are  general- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Berkjliire  pigs.  Thefe  are 
ufually  of  a  reddilh-brown  colour,  with  black  fpots  ; 
they  have  large  ears  hanging  over  their  eyes,  are  ihort- 
legged,  fmall-boned,  and  very  eafily  fattened.  Rlr 
Culley  mentions  one  of  thefe  that  was  killed  at  Congle- 
ton  in  Chelliire,  which  meafured  from  the  nofe  to  the 
end  of  the  tail  nine  feet  eight  inches,  was  four  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  weighed,  when  lulled,  S-5  Hones  i  libs.  ■ 
avoirdupois. 

The  Chinefe,  or  black  breed;  are  now  very  common 
in  England.  They  are  fmaller,  have  (horter  legs,  and 
their  flelh  is  whiter  and  fweeter  than  the  common  kind. 
Of  this  fort  were  thofe  found  in  New  Guinea,  which 
proved  fo  feafonable  a  relief  to  our  circumnavigator^:, 
when  that  country  was  firfi  vifited  by  them.  There  aru 
likewife  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  Friendly  and  So- 
ciety illands,  the  Marquefas,  and  many  other  of  the 
lately  difcovered  illands  in  the  South  feas.  Thefe  are 
fed  with  plantains,  bread-fruit,  and  yams  ;  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly fat.  They  are  frequently  feen  by  the  natives 
in  their  canoes,  fwimming  from  one  iiland  to  another, 
and  killed  by  them  with  lances  and  arrows. 

Tl'.e  hog  fpecies,  though  very  numerous  and  difFufed 
over  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  did  not  exill  in  Ame- 
rica, till  tranfportcd  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  In  ma- 
ny places  they  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  be- 
come wild.  They  refemble  the  domeftic  hog,  but  their 
bodies  are  fhorter,  and  their  fnout  and  &in  thicker. 

Tliis  animal  has  been  compared  to  a  mifer,  who  is 
ufelefs  and  rapacious  in  his  life ;  but  on  his  death  be- 
comes of  public  ufe^  by  the  very  effefts  of  his  fordid 
manners.  The  hog,  during  life,  does  not  render  the 
lead  fervice  to  mankind,  e.\ocpt  in  removing  that  filth 
which  other  animals  rejefl.  His  more  than  common 
brutality  urges  him  to  devour  even  his  own  offspring. 
All  other  domeltio  quadrupeds  flicw  forae  degree  of  re- 
fpcft  to  mankind,  and  even  a  fort  of  tcnderncfs  for  us 
in  our  helplefs  years ;  but  this  animal  will  devour  in- 
fants, whenever  it  has  opportunity. 

The  parts  of  this  animal-  arc  finely  adapted  to  its  way 
of  life.     As  its  method  of  feeding  is  by  turning  up  t!.a 
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of  enrth  for  roots  of  diiterent  kint!?,  fo  nature  has  given  it 
'^■-  a  more  prone  form  thvin  other  ainmsls  ;  a  ftrong  brawny 
■"  r.eck,  eyes  fmnll,  and  placed  high  in  the  head,  a  long 
fnout,  nofe  callous  and  tough,  and  a  quick  fenfe  of 
fmelling  to  trace  out  its  food.  Its  inteliines  iiave  a 
flrong  rrfemblaiice  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies ;  a 
circumOance  that  ftiould  mortify  our  pride.  The  ex- 
ternal forn  of  its  body  is  very  unwieldy,  yet,  by  the 
ftrencth  of  its  tendons,  the  wild  boar  is  enabled  to  fly 
from  the  hunters  with  amnzing  agility.  The  back  toe 
on  the  feet  of  this  animal  prevents  it  from  (lipping 
while  it  oefcends  declivities,  and  muil  be  of  Angular  ufe 
when  purfucd  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  its  povfers  of  mo- 
tion, it  is  by  nature  ilupid,  inactive,  and  drowfy  j  much 
inclined  to  increafe  In  fs',  ivhich  is  difpofed  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  ot'wr  animals,  and  forms  a  regular 
coat  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  refllefs  at  a  change  of 
weather,  and  in  certain  high  winds  is  fo  agitated  as  to 
run  violently,  fcreami-j;  horribly  at  the  fame  time  :  it 
is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  dirt,  either  to  cool  its  fur- 
feited  body,  or  to  dellroy  the  lice,  ticks,  and  other  in- 
fefts  with  which  it  is  infefted.  Its  difeafes  generally 
a  rife  from  intemperance  :  racafles,  impofthumes,  and 
fcrophulous  complaints,  are  reckoned  among  them. 

Linnaeus  obferves  that  Its  flelli  is  a  wholefome  food 
for  athletic  conftitutions,  or  thofe  that  ufe  much  exercife, 
but  bad  for  fuch  as  lead  a  fedcntary  life.  It  is  of  moft 
■jniverfal  ufe,  and  furniiht  s  numberlefs  materials  for  epi- 
curifm,  among  which  brawn  is  a  kind  peculiar  to 
England.  The  flelh  of  the  hog  is  an  article  of  the  firft 
importance  to  a  naval  and  commercial  nation,  for  it 
takes  fait  better  than  any  other  kind,  and  confequently  is 
capable  of  being  preferved  longer.  The  lard  is  of  great 
ufe  in  medicine,  being  an  ingredient  in  feveral  lorts  of 
plafters,  either  pure,  or  in  the  form  of  pomatum  ;  and 
the  bridles  are  formed  into  br'^ihes  of  feveral  kinds. 

4.  S.  Babyruja,  the  BabyrouflTa. — This  animal  near- 
ly refembles  the  common  hog  in  fize  ;  but  his  body  is 
.  rather  longer,  his  limbs  more  {lender,  and,  inftead  of 
briftles,  he  is  covered  with  fine  (hort,  rather  woolly 
hair,  of  a  deep  brown  or  blackilh  colour,  with  only  a 
few  briftles  on  the  upper  and  hinder  parts  of  the  back. 
It  is  principally  diftinguiflied  from  other  fpecies  by  the 
very  extraordinary  poiition  and  form  of  the  upper  tuflis. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  being  fituated  internally  on  the  edge 
of  the  jaw,  as  in  other  animals,  are  placed  without, 
through  the  Ikin  of  the  fnout,  turning  upwards  towards 
the  forehead.  As  the  animal  advances  in  age,  thofe 
tufks  become  fo  extremely  long  and  curved,  as  to  touch 
the  forehead,  and  then  bend  downwards,  when  they 
mull  lofe  their  power  as  oftenfive  weapons,  for  which 
tlicy  were  probably  intended  in  the  younger  animal. 
Thefe  upper  tulks  are  of  a  fine  hard  grain,  and  may  be 
ufed  as  ivory.  The  tulks  of  the  lower  jaw  refemble  thofe 
of  the  other  fpecies,  and  are  very  long,  iharp,  and 
curved  ;  but  not  nearly  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  eyes  are  fraall  ;  the  ears  ere£l:  and  pointed  ; 
the  tail  pretty  long,  flender,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft 
of  long  hairs. 

This  fpecies  is  gregarious,  and  found  in  large  herds 
in  feveral  parts  of  Java,  Araboyna,  and  other  Indian 
iflands.  it  feeds  entirely  on  vegetable?,  and  often  eats 
the  leaves  of  trees.  When  deeping  or  refting  itfelf  in  a 
ftanding  pofture,  it  is  ("aid  to  hook  its  tafks  acrofs  the 
iower  branches  of  the  trees  by  way  of  fupport.     When 
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urfued,  thefe  animals  will  often  plunge  info  a  river,  or     Brlluf,. 
ven  into  the  fea,  and  they  can  fwim   with   great  eafe,         v~*~ 


and  to  a  vaft  diiiance.  Their  voice  is  faid  to  refemble 
that  of  the  common  hog  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  a  ftrong, 
loud,  growling  note.  It  is  occafionally  domefticated  by 
the  natives  of  the  Indian  iflands,  and  its  flefti  is  confider- 
ed  as  wholefome  food. 

This  order  contair.s  four  genera  and  13  fpecies. 

In  the  clafs  Mammalia,  we  have  enumerated  or  de- 
fcribed  about  537  fpecies ;  of  which  the  following  table 
(hews  the  number  in  each  genus. 


SiMlA  contains 

62  fpecies 

Lemur, 

13 

Galeofithecus, 

I 

Vespertilio, 

24 

Bradtpi's, 

?, 

Myrmecofhaga,  about    6 

]\Takis, 

3 

Dasyfus  about 

6 

Rhinoceros,  parhaps 

3 

Elephas, 

I 

Platypus, 

I 

Trichecus,  about 

7 

Phoca, 

'9 

Caxis,  about 

23 

FlLis,  about 

25 

VivERRA,  about 

48 

LUTRA, 

8 

Ursus,  about 

9 

DlDELFHlS,  about 

18 

Dasyltrus, 

6 

Perameles, 

2 

Wombat, 

I 

Macropus, 

2 

Talpa, 

|^ 

SOREX, 

16 

Erinaceus, 

5 

Hystrix, 

6 

Cavia, 

7 

Castor, 

2 

Mus,  about 

44 

Hydromvs, 

Arctomys, 

S 

SCIURUS, 

26 

Myoxus, 

7 

Dipus, 

6 

Lepus, 

12 

Hyrax, 

3 

Caimelus, 

7 

MOSCHUS, 

7 

Cervds, 

12 

Camelopardalis, 

I 

Antilofe, 

32 

Cafra, 

S 

Ovis, 

8 

Bos, 

6 

Equus, 

6 

Hippopotamus, 

I 

Tapir, 

, 

Sus, 

.? 

Total         557 
Of  thefe  about  36  are  found  in  Britafn. 
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M  A  M  M  A  L  I  A. 


Plates. 


xplana-  The  conipiler  of  tliis  article  is  confcious  that  it  la- 
ofthe  jjgy^5  under  many  deficiencies;  tliat  many  animals, 
which  ought  to  have  been  defcribed,  are  merely  enu- 
merated ;  and  that  the  accounts  of  feveral,  which  are 
ufually  confidered  as  important  objefls  of  natural 
hiftory,  are  much  lefs  complete  than  miuht  have  been 
espe-rted.  For  many  of  thefe  defers  he  does  not 
hold  himfelf  accountable.  From  the  very  limiteii  fpace 
tvithin  which  he  ^vas  obliged  to  confine  the  article,  it 
was  neceflary,  either  that  he  ibould  treat  of  every  fpe- 
•Ies  ia  a  very  concife  manner,  fo  as  to  make  the  treatife 


merely  a  tabular  (ketch,  or  that  he  (hould  content  hiftlllf 
with  a  fyfteraatic  arrangement  of  all  the  mammalia  at  ' 
prefcnt  known,  and  enlarge  only  on  a  few  of  the  more  v 
important  fpecics.  He  has  chofen  the  latter  alternative, 
which,  by  making  the  article  more  interefting  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  feems  bed  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  this  work  ;  while  the  fyftematic  arrangement,  with 
the  fpecific  charaftcrs,  will  aflift  the  naturalill  who 
knows  where  to  refer  for  a  particular  account  of  the  in- 
dividual?. 


EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES. 


Plate  CCCI. 
Simla  Snlyrus,  Oran  Otan. 
Simia  Inuns,  Magot  or  Barbary  Ape. 
Simla  Sy/vanus,  Pygmy. 
Simla  Sfihinx,  Great  Baboon. 
Simia  Beelz-ebtil,  Alouatte  or  Preacher  Mon- 


6.  Simia  Argentata,  Mico  or  Fair  Monkey. 

Plate  CCCir. 

7.  Lemur  TardigraJus,  Slow  Lemur. 

8.  Galeopitheciis  Volans,  Flying  Calugo. 

9.  Vefpertilio  Auritus,  Long-eared  Bat. 

10.  Vefpertilio  Vampyrus,  Vampyre  Bat. 

11.  Bradypus  Tridaciylus,  Three -toed  Sloth, 

12.  Myrmecophaga  "Jubala,  Great  Ant-Eater. 


Plate  CCCIIL 


Fig, 
tailed 

^> 
F=g, 

Fig' 
ceros. 


Short- 


.  13    Manis   PenladaByla,    Pangoli 

Manis. 

.  14.  Manu  TetradaByla,  Long-tailed  Manis. 

,  15.  Dafypus  Sexcln&us,  Six-banded  Armadillo. 

,  16.  Rhinoceros  Unicornis,  Single-horned  Rhino- 


Plate  CCCIV. 


Fig.  1 7.  Klephas  Maximus,  Elephant. 

Fig.  18.  Sukctyro. 

Fig.  19.  Platypus  Anatlnus,  Duck -billed  Platypus- 
Fig.  20.  Trlchecus  Rcfmarus,  Arctic  Walrus, 


F9 
calf. 


Plate  CCCV. 
Phoca  Vitullna,    Coniaion   Seal,   or 


Fig.  22.  Car.ls  Domejllcus,  Common  Dog. 

Var.  Shepherd's  Dog. 

Fig.  23,  Maaiff, 

Fig.  24.  Foxhound. 

Fig,  25.  Terrier. 

Fig.  26.  Greyhound. 

Fig.  27.  Irilh  Greyhound. 

Plate  CCCVL 
Fg.  28.   Cams  Lupus,  Wolf. 
Fig.  29.  Cani^  Hi/  cna.  Hyaena, 
Fi;;.  3c.  Crnit  Aureus,  Jackal. 
Fig.  31.  Cams  Zcrda,  Fennec. 


Fig.  3  2.  Fells  Leo,  Lion. 
Fig-  2i-  Fells  Tigris,  Tiger. 

Plate  cccvn. 

Fig.  34,  Fells  Catus,  Wild  Cat. 

Fig.  3 J.  Vlverra  Ichneumon,  Ichneumon^ 

Fig.  36.  Viverra  Civetla,  Civet  Cat. 

Fig-  37.  Viverra  Folna,  Martin. 

Fig.  3_8.   Viverra  Furo,  Ferret. 

Fig.  39.  Lutra  Vulgaris,  Common  Otter. 

Plate  CCCVIIL 
Fig.  40.   Urfus  Arclos,   Brown  Bear. 
Fifj.  41.  Urfus  Marliimus,  White  or  Polar  Bear. 
Fig.  42.  Urfus  Meles,  Badger. 
Fig.  43.  Dldelphls  Vlrglniana,  Virginian  Opofliim. 
Fig.  44.  Dldelphls  D'jrjigera,  Blerian  Opoffum. 
Fig.  4j.  Dafyurus  Vlverrlnus,  Viverrine  Dalyurus. 

Plate  CCCIX. 
Fig.  46.  The  Wombat. 
Fig.  47.   Macropus  Mnjor,   Kanguroo. 
Fig.  48.   Talpa  Radlata,  Radiated  .Alole. 
Fig.  49.  Sorex  Araneus,  Common  Shrew. 
Fig.  50.  Erlnaceus  Europeeus,  Common  Hedgehog. 
Fig.  ji.  Hystrlx  Crljlata,  Porcupine. 
Fig.  52.   Cajlor  Fiber,  Common  Beaver. 

JPlate  CCCX, 
Fig.  1:3,  Cavla  Cobaya,  Reftlefs  Cavy,    or    Guinea- 

Kg- 

Fig.  54.  Mus  Cricetus,  Hamfter  Rat. 

Fig.  55.  Hydromys  Corjpus,  Coypou  Rat. 

Fig.  i^.  Arclomys  Marrr.ota,  Alpine  Marmot. 

Fig.  57.   Sclurus  Vulgaris,  Common  Squirrel. 

Fig.  58.  Mijoxus  Mufcordlnus,  Common  Dormouie, 

Fig.  59.  Dlpus  Jaculus,  Common  Jerboa. 

Plate  CCCXL 

Fig.  60.  Lepus  Tlmidus,  Hare  fitting. 

Fig.  61.  Hyrax  Syrlacus,  Syrian  Hyrax. 

Fig.  62.  Camelus  Dromedarius,   Arabian   Camel  or 
Dromedary. 

Fig.  6^.  Mofchus  Mofchlferus,  Tibetian  Mulk. 

Fig.  64.  Ccruut  Alces,  Elk. 

Fig.  6^.  CameloparJalis  Giraffo,  Caraclopardalis  or 
Gi|afe. 

Plat- 


•53^ 


MAMMALIA. 


Index. 


Plate  CCCXII. 


•F!?.  66. 

rig.  67. 

Fig.  68. 
Fig.  69. 
Fig.  70. 
Fig.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


AntUope  Pi&a,  Nylghau. 

Capra  Ibex,  Ibex. 

Ovis  Ar^ali,  Argali  or  Wild  Sheep. 

Ovis  Aries,  var.  Wallachian  Ram. 

Bos  Taurus,  var.  European  Bifon. 

Bos  Grunniens,  Yak  of  Tartary. 

Plate  CCCXIII. 
Equus  Cahallus,  Horfe. 


Fig.  73.  Equus  Ajlnus,  Wild  Afs. 
Fig.  74.  Mule, 

Plate  CCCXIV. 

Fig.  75.  Equus  Zebra,  Zebra. 
Fig.  76.  Equus  ^lagga,  Q^uagga. 
Fig.  77.  Hippopotamus  Amph.ibius,  Hippopotamu?, 
River  Horfe. 

Fig.  78.   Tapir  Americanus,  Tapir. 
Fig.  79.  Hu's  Scrofa,  Wild  Boar. 
Fig.  80.  Sus  BabyruJJ'a,  Babyroufla. 


Erratum. — N°  139.  fpecies  3.  in  feme  copies,  for  C.  E/ephas  read  C.EIaphi 

INDEX. 


A 

£u  I  dog. 

64 

Dipus  tribe. 

p.  453,  N"  125 

^LDROFANDUS'S  writings  on  qua- 

C. 

fagitta, 

138 

drupeds. 

N»  6 

Calugo  tribe. 

N-  36 

Dog  tribe. 

59 

Aile/cpe  tribe, 

143 

flying, 

37 

domeftic, 

6^ 

Antilope  tribe, 

P-  453- 

N" 

143 

Camel  inbe. 

^ZS 

varieties  of. 

61 

piaa. 

144 

Arabian, 

'36 

fhepherd's. 

6» 

Ant-cater  tribe, 

N° 

44 

Camelopardalis, 

p.  453.  N°i42 

Siberian, 

63 

Ape  tribe, 

24 

Giraffa, 

ib. 

bull. 

4 

taiUefs 

28 

Camelus  tribe. 

p.  453.  N»  135 

malliff, 

6s 

Barbary, 

29 

dromedarius. 

136 

fox-hound. 

66 

P>"g™y> 

30 

Canis  tribe. 

p.  452.  N°  59 

blood-hound, 

67 

Apes,  ' 

25 

familiaris. 

6o 

grey-hound, 

68 

Arctic  walrus. 

56 

lupus. 

72 

terrier. 

70 

Arcionrys  tribe. 

P 

453.  and  N» 

123 

hysena. 

73 

fpeakiiig. 

71 

marmota, 

124 

aureus. 

74 

Dormoufe  tribe, 

127 

Armadillo  tribe. 

46 

vulpes. 

75 

common, 

128 

AriJlotWs  writings 

on  quadrupeds, 

5 

zerda. 

76 

Dromedary, 

136 

Afs, 

B. 

154 

Capra  tribe, 
ibex, 

p.  453,  N°  145 
146 

E. 

Baboon,  great  or  mottled, 

31 

Cajor  tribe, 

p.  453,N°  116 

Elephant, 

ii 

pie-tailed 

32 

fiber, 

117 

fome  remarks  on  by  Mr  Corfe 

Baboons, 

26 

Cat  tribe. 

77 

Scot, 

p.  468—471 

Bahiiroujfa, 

162 

wild,    _ 

81 

Elephas  tribe. 

p.  452,  N=53 

Badger', 

96 

doraeftic. 

ib. 

Elk, 

140 

Barbary  ape. 

29 

Cavy  tribe. 

114 

Equus  tribe, 

p.  453  \«  152 

Bafs''s  account  of  the  w 

ombat, 

103 

reftlefs, 

"S 

caballus, 

153 

Bat  tribe. 

38 

Cavia  tribe, 

p.  453,  N°  114 

afinus. 

154 

long-eared, 

39 

cobaya, 

115 

zebra, 

'ij 

vampyre. 

40 

Cervus  tribe. 

p.  453.  N°  139 

Erinaceus  tribe. 

p.  453,N°  no 

Bear  tribe. 

92 

alces. 

140 

europseus. 

III 

common, 

93 

tarandus. 

341 

white, 

94 

Cnimpanzee, 

28 

F. 

Beaver  tribe. 

1.6 

Civet  cat. 

84 

Telis  tribe, 

p.  45 2-,  N"  77 

common, 

117 

Corfe.     See  Scot. 

leo, 

78 

Behemotli, 

»57 

Coypu  rat, 

122 

tigris. 

79 

Bei/ua-,  p.  450. 

23 

Cuvier's  claflification  of  quadrupeds,       16 

pardus. 

S3 

Beu'icPs  work  on 

quad 

rupeds, 

9 

leopardus, 

ib. 

Bing/ey^s  Animal 

Biography, 

D. 

catus, 

81 

Bloodhound, 

67 

Daman, 

134 

Fennec, 

76 

Bos  tribe. 

P-  453- 

N° 

149 

Dafypus  tribe, 
Dafyurus, 

P.452,N''46 

Ferie,                              p.  450,  and  N°  20 

taurus, 

150 

p.  452,  N°  ICO 

Ferret. 

b'» 

grunniens. 

•51 

Deer  tribe, 

'39 

Fitcliet, 

87 

Bradypus  tribe. 

p.  452.N 

"41 

moofe, 

140 

Foumart, 

lb. 

tridaaylus,- 

42 

rein, 

141 

Fox, 

IS 

urfinus. 

ib. 

Didclphis  tribe. 

p.  452,  N"  97 

Foxhound, 

66 

Briita, 

P 

•  450-  463 

.N 

°  '9 

virginiana. 

98 

G. 

^.■ifon''s  natural  hiilory 

of  quadrupeds 

8 

dorfigera. 

99 

Caleopithecus  tribe. 

p.  45^,  N- 36 

accouiit  of  the 

beaver. 

117 

obefula, 

102 

volans. 

37 

3 

Cefner's 
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MAMMALIA 


'y^/y.//. 


I'l.iK-   CCCIN' 


InJcx. 

M  A  I\I  M  A  L  I  A. 

'^37 

Gef'ur's  ^volk  on 

juai 

rupeds,              N°  6 

Mammalia,  definition  of, 

N"! 

Phoca  tribe. 

P-452,  N»57 

Giraf; 

142 

utility  of  the 

ftudy  of,             2 

vitulina. 

58 

Glh>', 

p.  450,  and  N°  21 

prefcnt  know 

ledge  of,   im- 

Platypus  tribe. 

p.  452,  N°  54 

Goat  tribe, 

145 

perfea. 

3 

duck-billed. 

5-!- 

Gm-hou.rf, 

68 

writers  on. 

4 

Pnnfs  Natural  Hiftorr, 

s; 

Irilh, 

69 

claffilication 

of,               p.  449 

Pole  cat. 

87 

Guinea  pig, 

iij 

by  Linn.eus,  1  2 

Pa«^a, 

28 

PI. 

by  Pennant,  15 

Porcupine  tribe, 

112 

Hr>nPcr, 

J  20 

by  Cuvier,    16 

common, 

113- 

Ha,,  tribe. 

136 

generic  characters  of,     p.  452 

Preacher  monkey. 

N°33 

common, 

>37 

Mammoth, 

52 

Prifiiales, 

p.  449,  N»  18 

He'-'si'\^  tribe. 

1 10 

Miinatis, 

5S 

Pyg'xy, 

33 

common 

1 1 1 

Manis  tribe. 

p.  45  2,  N"  45 

R. 

•fl^c/c  •.:.;. y, 

P-  4ii.  >«'°  157 

Marmot  tribe, 

123 

TJa^Z-//, 

133 

Hog  trlDe, 

N°  160 

alpine, 

124 

^a/  tribe. 

118 

common. 

i6i 

Martin, 

85 

Nonvay, 

119 

babyroiilTa, 

162 

Mojij; 

65 

hamfter, 

120 

Home''s  account  of  the  camel's  ftomachs, 

Megatherium, 

43 

coypou. 

122 

p.  511,  Note  (G) 

Moidnvarp, 

107 

Rein  deer, 

141 

Homo,  cba  racier  of. 

p.  452 

Mole  tribe, 

106 

Rhinoceros  tribe, 

p.  452,  N"  47 

Hotels  anecdote  of  the 

terrier,                  70 

common, 

107 

unicornis. 

48 

of 

the 

lion,                      78 

Monkey,  preacher, 

:>i 

bicornis, 

49 

Horfe  tribe. 

152 

Monkeys, 

27 

common, 

153 

Moofe  deer. 

140 

S. 

fea, 

J6 

Mofchus  tribe, 

p.  453,  N"  137 

Sable, 

86 

river. 

157 

mofchiferu<!, 

N°  138 

Saplian, 

'3= 

Hyctna,  fiiiped. 

73 

Moufe  tribe. 

118 

Scii:rus  tribe. 

p.  453,  N°  i2i; 

Hydnnnj,  tribe. 

p.  453,  N*  121 

flirew. 

loy 

vulgaris, 

126 

coypou, 

122 

MiJe, 

155 

Scofs  (J.  Corfe,  Efq.)  remarks  on  the 

Hyrj.Y  tri!e. 

P-  4.53.  N°  134 

Mm  tribe. 

p.  453,  N»ii8 

elephant. 

p.  468,469,  471 

Hi^rix  tribe, 

p.  453,  N°  112 

decumanus, 

119 

Sea  calf. 

58 

criflata. 

113 

cricetus, 

120 

Seal  tribe. 

>7 

I. 

Miijl  tribe. 

137 

common. 

58 

>;•«/, 

74 

tibetian, 

»38 

J'/isu'V  general  zoology. 

10 

/*«:., 

146 

Mi/oxus  tribe, 

p.  4J3,  N°  127 

Sheep  tribe, 

'47 

Ichne;w:cp,  Egypt 

an, 

83 

mufcardinus, 

128 

common. 

148 

J'fricfl  tribe. 

129 

Myrmecophaga  tribe. 

p.  452,  N»44 

Shepherd's  dog. 

62 

common. 

133 

remarks 

on  by  La  Ce- 

67//TU'  tribe. 

loS 

"Jocko, 

28 

pede, 

p.  464 

common. 

109 

yhnfion^s  wo.k  on 

qut 

drupeds,                  6 

N. 

Simla  tribe, 

fatyrus. 

p.  4J2,  N"  24 
28 

K. 

Ni/l-ghau, 

144 

29 

Kengiiroo  tribe, 

104 

0. 

lyujlmis. 

30 

great. 

105 

Opofum  tribe. 

97 

fphinx, 

31 

L. 

Virginian, 

98 

nemeftrina, 

32 

Iwn;/r  tribe. 

p.  452,  N"  34 

Merian, 

99 

beclzebul. 

S3 

tardigradu? 

or 

Row-moving,         ^5 

Oran  otan. 

28 

Slotl,  trjbe. 

41- 

flying, 

37 

Ornithori/nc/tus  paradoxus,                        54 

three-toed. 

42 

Ltopard, 

80 

Otter  tribe. 

93 

urfine. 

P-  463 

Lepus  tribe, 

p.  453,  N°  131 

common. 

91 

Sorex  tribe. 

p.  453-  >"'°  108 

timidus, 

132 

fea. 

tb. 

araneus. 

109 

cuniculus. 

133 

Ovis  tribe, 

P-  453' N"  147 

Squirrel  tribe. 

125 

linnccus's  claffification 

of  Diammalia,      1  2 

aries. 

N"  148 

common, 

126 

objedions  tc 

'      r          ,               '5 

O.v  tribe. 

149 

Suiotyro, 

p.  452,  N"  S3 

anivvered,            14 

common. 

IJO 

Sus  tribe, 

P-  453 

Lion, 

78 

P. 

T. 

Li-zard,  fcaly. 

45 

Pn7!go/i,ir, 

45 

Talpa  tribe. 

p.  452,  N°  106 

Luira,  tribe. 

p.  P52,  N°  90 

Panther, 

80 

Europwa, 

107 

vulgaris, 

9' 

Fea/e''s  account  of  the  mammoth.             ^  2 

r(7/>/r  tribe. 

p.  453,  N"  158 

M. 

Pecora,                              p 

.  4?o,  and  N"  22 

Americanus, 

159 

Macaiico  tribe. 

34 

Pennanl^s  works  on  quadrupeds,                7 

Terrier, 

70 

Macropus  tribe. 

p.  45:,  N'  104 

claffification  0 

f,                         15 

Tiger, 

79 

m:,jor. 

105 

Perameles  tribe. 

lOI 

Tricliecus  tnbe,. 

p.  453,  N*  ss 

iJflfO/, 

29 

obefula, 

102 

rofmarus. 

5(> 

Vol.  XII.  Paa 

II. 

3Y 

U. 

55^ 
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u. 

Viverra  furo, 

Vamfiijre  bat, 

N' 

40 

vulgaris, 

Vcjpertilio  tribe, 

P 

452 

N 

38 

Urch 

n, 

auritus, 

39 

Ur/us 

tribe, 

vampyrus, 

40 

ardos, 

Viverra  tribe, 

P- 

452 

N 

82 

raaritimus, 

iclincumon, 

83 

lufcus, 

civetta, 

84 

meles, 

foina. 

8j 

zibellina, 

86 

Wair 

n  tribe. 

putoriusj 

87 

ardic, 

N"^  88 

IVeeve.',  tribe, 

89 

common 

lit 

p.  452,  N"  92 

93 

ill 

94 

Yak  of  Tartary, 

96 

Zebra, 

'i 

Zerda, 

Index. 

82 
82 
79 
95 


MAM 

MamiEca       MAJMMEA,  MAMMEM-Tree;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
ll        longing  to  the  polyandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 

Miimoth.   jj^^jj  j^ni^ing  ,,.ith  ihofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 
See  BoTAKY  Index. 

MAP/IMON,  the  god  of  riches,  according  to  feme 
authors ;  though  others  deny  that  the  word  ftands  for 
fuch  a  deity,  and  underlland  by  it  only  riches  thera- 
felves.  Our  Saviour  fays,  We  cannot  ferve  God  and 
Mammon  ;  that  is,  be  religious  and  ^vorlJly  minded  at 
the  fame   time.      Our   poet  Rlilton,  by   poetic   llcenfe. 


Mammon  to  be  one  of  the  fallen  angels, 
s  his  characler  in  the  following  lir 


and 


in    heav'n   his   looks   and 


makes 
gives  I 

Mammon,  the  leaft  erefted  fpirit  that  fell 
From    heav'n  ;    for 

thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent  ;  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heav'n's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  ought  divine  or  holy  elfe  enjoyM 
In  beatific  vifion  :  by  him  firft 
Man  alfo,  and  by  his  fuggeftion  taught, 
Ranfack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth, 
For  treafurcs  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 
Opcn'd  into  the  hill  a  fpacious  wound, 
And  digg'd  out  ribs  of  gold.     Let  none  admire 
That  riches  groiv  in  hell ;  that  foil  may  beft 
Deierve  the  precious  bane. 

MAMMOTH,  or  Mammuth,  the  name  of  a  huge 
inimal,  now  unknown,  to  which  are  faid  to  have  belong- 
ed ihofe  tufks,  bones,  and  fkeletons,  of  vail  magnitude, 
which  have  been  frequently  found  in  different  parts  of 
Siberia,  as  well  in  the  mountains  as  the  valleys  ;  like- 
wife  in  Rullia,  Germany,  and  North  America.  Many 
fpccimens  of  them  may  be  fecn  in  the  Imperial  cabinet 
at  Peterlburgh  :  in  the  Britifli,  Dr  Hunter's,  and  the 
late  Sir-Aibton  Lever's  muleums,  and  in  that  of  the 
Royal  Society.  A  dcfcription  of  the  mammoth  is  given 
by  MuUer  in  the  Recueil des  Voyages  aii  Nord :  "  This 
animal,  he  fays,  is  four  or  five  yards  high,  and  about 
30  feet  long.  His  colour  is  grayifli.  His  head  is  very 
long,  and  his  front  very  broad.  On  each  fide,  precife- 
ly  under  the  eyes,  there  are  two  horns,  which  he  can 
move  and  crofs  at  plcafurc.  In  walking  he  has  the 
power  of  t.xiendinj  and  contracting  his  body  to  a  grsat 
degree."  IlLrandcs  Ides  gives  a  limilar  account  j  but 
lie  i:  candid  enough  to  ackr.-j-.vlcdge,  that  he  never 
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knew  any  perfon  who  had  feen  the  mammoth  alive.  Mamxe. 
Mr  Pennant,  however,  thinks  it  "  more  than  probable  » 
that  it  llill  exifts  in  fome  of  thofe  remote  parts  of  the 
vaft  new  continent,  impenetrated  yet  by  Europeans. 
Providence  (he  adds)  maintains  and  continues  every 
created  fpecies  ;  and  we  have  as  much  affurance,  that 
no  race  of  animals  will  any  more  ceafe  while  the  earth 
remaineth,  than  feed-time  and  harvejl,  cold  and  lieat, 
fummer  and  ix'inler,  day  and  nigh:."  The  Ohio  In- 
dians have  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers 
refpefting  thefe  animals,  "  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd 
of  them  came  to  the  Big-bone  Licks,  and  began  an 
univerfal  deftruftion  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes, 
and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Indians  :  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down 
and  feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged  that  he  feized  his  light- 
ning, delcended  to  the  earth,  feated  himfelf  upon  a 
neighbouring  mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  feat 
and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  dill  to  be  feen,  and  hurled 
his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  flaughtered, 
except  the  big  bull,  who,  prefenting  his  forehead  to 
the  Ihafts,  fliook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  at  length 
roiffiiig  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  fide  ;  ^vhereon, 
fpringing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  O^iio,  the  Wa- 
balli,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes, 
where  he  is  living  at  this  day."  See  Mammali.\ 
Index. 

MAMRE,  an  Amorite,  brother  of  Aner  and  E(h. 
col,  and  friend  of  Abiaham  (Gen.  xiv.  13.).  It  was 
with  thefe  three  perfons,  together  with  his  own  and 
their  domellics,  that  Abraham  purfued  and  overcame 
the  kings  after  their  conquell  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
This  Mamre,  who  dwelt  near  Hebron,  communicated 
his  name  to  great  part  of  the  country  round  about. 
Hence  we  read  (chap.  xiii.  18.  xxiii.  17,  &c.),  that 
Abraham  dwelt  in  Mamre  and  in  the  plain  of  Mamre. 
But  it  is  obferved,  that  what  we  tranflate  the  f>tain 
ftiould  be  rendered  the  oa;^,  of  Mamre,  becaufe  the  word 
elon  fignifies  an  oak  or  tree  of  a  long  duration,  Sozo- 
men  tells  us,  that  this  tree  was  flill  extant,  and  famous 
for  pilgrimage?  and  annual  fcafts,  even  in  Conftantine's 
time  ;  that  it  was  about  fix  miles  diftant  from  Hebron  ) 
that  feme  of  the  cottages  which  Abraham  built  were 
fiill  Handing  near  it  j  and  that  there  was  a  well  like- 
wile  of  his  digging,  whereunto  both  Jews,  Chriftians, 
and  Heathens,  did  at  certain  feafons  refort,  either  out 
of  devotion  or  for  tradoj  becaufe  there  was  held  a  great 

mart. 
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mart.  To  tLefe  fuptrftitions  Conrtantine  the  Great  put 
a  llop. 
j.^  MAN.  Of  all  the  obiects  which  the  univerfe  pre- 
Ij  fents  to  our  obfervaiion,  there  is  none  that  fo  povverf'ut- 
ly  calls  for  our  attention,  there  is  none  with  which  it  fo 
much  concerns  us  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  as  the 
human  fpecies.  If  we  admit,  what  mankind,  in  that 
pride  of  heart,  which  is  (o  natural  to  thofe  who  ftylc 
ihemklves  the  /or^^s  of  lie  crealion,  have  affiimed,  that 
man  is  the  only  being  poflelfed  of  reafon  ;  there  is  no 
crculed  thing  that  can  in  the  lead  Hand  in  competition 
with  him.  But,  without  examining  into  the  validity  of 
this  excluiive  claim,  without  inquiring  whether  fome  of 
our  mitnor  fel/oxv  mortals  may  not  be  admitted  to  fome 
fmall  (liare  of  this  faculty  ;  it  mull  be  allowed  that, 
whether  we  confider  him  as  a  folitary  being,  polltfled  of 
beauty  and  intelligence  fuperior  to  the  other  clafles  of 
animated  nature,  or  in  the  more  amiable  charafter  of 
a  fecial  being,  capable  of  the  fentiments  of  affeclion, 
friendihip,  gratitude,  and  benevolence,  man  is  a  raoft 
dirtinp;uilhed  perfonage  ;  and,  to  his  fellow  men,  cer- 
tainly the  moll  interefling  object  to  which  they  can  di- 
rect their  attention  ;  that  in  ihort, 

"  The  proper  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man."' 

A  full  examination  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  hu- 
man fpecies  would  include  almoft  all  that  is  interelling, 
ufeful,  or  curious  in  nature.  Indeed  this  whole  work 
is  little  more  than  a  colkiSion  of  facie  and  real'onings, 
that  either  mediately  or  immediately  relate  to  Man.  It 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  alluded  to,  before  we  enter  on  the  proper 
bufinefs  of  this  article,  which  is  to  flate  a  few  general 
circumftances  relating  to  the  natural  hijiory  of  man, 
conliderino  him  as  ihejir,^  animal  in  the  creation, 
if  F/>y?,  Man  may  be  confidered  generically  /  as  confti- 
'^- tuting  a  tribe  of  animals  differing  from  all  others,  in  his 
Jlruclure,  funciiom,  Jifeafes,  and  in  poffelTmg  the  fa- 
culty of  reafon. 

'Ihtjlruciiire  of  man  has  been  detailed  under  Ana- 
tomy ;  hiifincliom  will  be  treated  of  under  PHYSIO- 
LOGY ;  the  difeafes  and  accidents  to  which  he  is  expo- 
fed,  with  their  treatment  and  remedies,  will  form  the 
fubjefts  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Surgery,  and 
Materia  Medica  ;  and  the  nature  and  exerciie  of  his 
reafoning  powers  are  difcufled  under  Logic,  Meta- 
physics, Language,  Grammar,  Oratory,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geometry,  &c. 

Secondly,  Man  may  be  confidered  fpccifically,  as 
differing  from  others  of  the  fame  tribe  in  height,  fea- 
tures, colour,  difpofition,  and  manners ;  refulting  from 
climate  and  other  local  circumllances.  In  a  general 
point  of  view,  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies  fall  to 
be  noticed  liere  ;  but,  for  a  particular  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  different  regions  of  the  globe,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  geographical  articles  Africa,  Asia, 
Averica,  Abyssinia,  Ceylon,  Hindostan,  New 
Holland,  &c. 

Thirdly,  Man  may  be  confidered  as  a  dependent  and 
an  accouiilakle  hein^,  in  relation  to  his  Creator,  his  neigh- 
hour,  or  hwifelft  Tiie  religions  and  moral  duties  of 
man  are  explained  under  Theology,  Christianity, 
Moral  Philosoihy,  and  Law  ;  and  to  thefe  may  be 
added,  as  conncfled  with  man  in  this  third  view,  Po- 
tiricAL  Economy,  Agriculture,  Gardening,  Ar- 
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chitecture,  Chf.mistrt,   Dynamics,   Mechanics,     w=n- 
HydrodyN-AMICS,  and  a  number  of  other  branches  of '~~^'"''^' 
fcience,  that  teach  man  how  to  employ  to  the   bell   ad- 
vantage thofe  powers  and  faculties  w-ith  which  Heaver, 
has  endov/ed  him,  for  his  individual  and  common  be- 
nefit. 

LaJ'y,  V/e  may  confider  man  with  refpedl  to  the  re- 
lations that  fubfilt  between  him  and  the  inferior  claffcs 
of  the  creation,  as  they  minifter  to  his  neceflities,  fup- 
ply  his  wants,  abridge  his  comforts,  or  oppofe  liis  pro- 
grefs.  This  confideration  naturally  leads  us  "to  the  ar- 
ticle Natural  History,  and  its  fubdivifions  Mam- 
mama,  Cctology,  Erpetology,  Ophiology,  Or- 
nithology, Ichthyology,  Helminthology,  Cos- 
CHOLOGY,  Botany,  Mineraloc-;,  Geology,  and 
Meteorology.  - 

Ol  thofe  writers  who  dire6lly  treat  of  man,  the/s/«'- Wriitis  on 
/o/o/!./;fr  and  the  OT5ra/^  confider  him  in  the  ahftraft  j''.'^^"""'^-'' 
the  t'co^rapher  defcribes  him  as  he  exifts  in  ccmmuni-  "'  ""^^  ° 
ties  ;  the  htflorian  traces  the  ongin  or  lociety,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  man  in  arts,  civilization,  and  refinement,  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  among  the  human 
fpecies,  from  the  natural  operation  of  phyilcal  caufes, 
or  from  the  folly,  villainy,  and  ambition  of  princes  and 
heroes ;  the  }>icmrt<.phcr  treats  of  man  as  an  individual, 
and  (hews  the  effects  of  exalted  virtue,  eminent  abilities, 
or  ilriking  vices,  both  on  their  poffeffor  and  on  the 
community  at  large.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  natiiralifl 
to  defcribe  the  external  form  of  man,  as  it  differs  from 
that  of  other  animals ;  to  confider  the  ufual  varieties  of 
it  in  different  nations,  and  the  more  (Iriking  peculiari- 
ties that  are  occaConally  found  in  individuals  ;  to  de- 
fcribe the  habits  and  manners  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  the 
progrefs  of  life  from  infancy  to  death  ;  the  tluration  of 
life  and  its  caufes  ;  and  the  effects  produced  on  the  bo- 
dy by  death. 

Of  the  writers  who  have  treated  on  fome  part  of  the 
natural  hiftory  of  man,  we  might  give  a  moll  copious 
lift,  even  without  including  the  almoft  innumerable  ca- 
talogue of  medical  works.  For  the  generality  of  read- 
ers, it  may  be  fufficient  to  refer  to  Buffon's  Natural 
Hiftory,  or  the  Abridgement  of  it  by  Goldfmith  ;  to 
Vire y's  Hijioire  Katurelle  dii  Genre  Humain ;  Cuvier's 
Tableau  Elcmentaire  de  l''Hilloire  Naturclle  des  j4nimaux  ; 
Herder's  Outlines  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Man  ;  and  the  works  of  Daubenton,  Vicq  d'Azyr, 
Camper,  Biuraenbach,   &c.  &c. 

We  had  propofed  giving  here  a  (hort  popular  view  of 
the  flrttBure  and  economy  of  man  •,  but  as  even  this 
would  lead  us  into  details  for  which  we  cannot  afford 
room,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  Kerr's  Tranflation 
of  the  Syllem  of  LinnEeus,  and  Dr  Hunter's  Introduc- 
tory Leilures  to  his  courfe  of  Anatomy. 

It  is  of  more  confequence  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to 
mention  the  particular  circumftances  that  diftinguidi 
man  from  thofe  animals  to  which  he  feems  neareft  al- 
lied. Thefe  diftindtivc  marks  are  well  dcfcribed  by 
Blumenbach,  in  his  work  De  Generis  Hurnani  Varielate 
Naliva,  and  by  M  Daubenton,  in  his  Introduflion  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  the  Enctjclope'die 
Methodique  ;  with  the  latter  we  (hall  prefent  our  read- 
ers. 4 

The  only  animals  that  bear  any  ftrlking  reffmblance^™^'?'*' 
to  man,  in   point  of  ftru?lure,  are  the  apes,  elpecially  [■'.  ^^^"^ 
the  oran  otan,  and  the  gibbon;   but  according  to   M.  man  anil 
3  Y  2  Daubenton,  apes. 
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Daubentoo,  I'here  are  two  principal  circuraftances  that 
'particularly  tliftinguilh  man  from  thefe  animals;  the 
firft  is  the'llrength  of  the  raufcles  of  the  legs,  by  which 
the  body  is  fupporteJ  in  a  vertical  poiition  above  them  ; 
the  feconJ  confills  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  with 
the  neck  by  the  middle  of  its  bafe. 

We  iiand  upright,  bend  our  body,  and  walk,  ivith- 
<Hit  thinking  on  the  power  by  which  we  are  fupporttd 
in  thefe  feveral  poiition?.  This  power  reCdes  chiefly  in 
the  mufcles  which  conllitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg.     Their  exertion  is  felt,  and.  their  mo- 


BilTcrcnccs 
between 
man  and 
qoadrupeds 
in  general. 


tion  is  vifible  externally,  when  we  ftaiid  upright  and 
bend  our  body  backwards  and  forwards.  This  power 
is  no  lefs  great  when  we  walk  even  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  In  afcending  a  height,  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  more  fenfibly  felt  than  in  defcending.  All  thefe  mo- 
tions are  natural  to  maa.  Other  animals,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  placed  00  theiv  hind  legs,  are  either  inca- 
pable of  performing  them  at  all,  or  do  It  partially,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  for  a  very  fliort  time.  The  gtl>- 
bon,  and  the  oraa  otaa,  can  ftand  upright  with  much 
lefs  difficulty  than  other  brutes  ;  but  the  reftraint  they 
are  under  in  this  attitude,  plainly  (hews  that  it  is  not 
natural  to  lliem.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  mufcles  in 
ibe  back  part  of  tl:e  leg  in  the  gibbon,  &c.  are  not, 
as  in  man,  fuihciently  large  to  form  a  calf,  and  confc- 
fjuently  not  fi-.tliciently  ftrong  to  fupport  the  thighs  and 
body  in  a  vertical  lir.s,  and  to  preferve  thein  in  that 
poftore.    See  Mammalia,  11°  28. 

M.  Daubenton  has  difcovered,  that  tlie  attitudes 
proper  to  man  and  to  other  animals,  are  pointed  cut  by 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  head  is  articulated  ivith 
the  neck.  The  two  points  by  which  the  oiTeous  part 
of  the  head  is  connefted  with  the  fiift  joint  of  the 
neck,  and  on  which  every  movement  of  the  head  is 
made  with  the  greateft  facility,  are  placed  at  the  edge 
of  the  great  hole  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  in  man  is 
fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  bafe  of  the  fkull,  (afi'ord- 
ing  a  paffage  for  the  medullary  fubfiance  into  the  verte- 
bral canal,)  as  upon  a  pivot  or  point  of  fupport.  The  face 
is  on  a  vertical  line,  almoft  parallel  to  that  of  the  body 
and  neck.  The  jaws,  ivhich  are  very  (hort  when  compa- 
red with  thofe  of  moft  other  animals,  extend  very  little 
farther  forwards  than  the  forehead.  No  animal  has, 
like  man,  its  hind  legs  as  long  as  the  body,  neck,  and 
head,  taken  together,  meafuring  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  os  pubi«. 

In  the  frame  of  the  human  body  the  principal  parts  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  animals-,  but  in  the 
connexion  and  form  of  the  bones  there  is  as  great  a  dif- 
ference as  in  the  attitudes  proper  to  each.  Were  a 
man  to  affume  the  natural  pollute  of  quadrupeds,  and 
try  to  walk  by  the  help  of  his  hands  and  feet,  he  would 
find  himfielf  in  a  very  unnatural  fltuation  j  he  could  not 
move  his  feet  and  hands  but  with  the  greatefl  difficulty 
and  pain  ;  and  let  him  make  what  exertions  he  pleafed, 
he  would  find  it  impoffible  to  attain  a  lleady  and  continu- 
ed pace.  The  principal  obdacles  he  would  meet  with 
would  arife  from  the  ftruilure  of  the  pelvis,  the  hands, 
the  feet,  and  the  head. 

'J'he  plane  of  the  great  occipital  hole,  which  in  man 
t\  alraoft  horizontal,  puts  the  head  in  a  kind  of  equili- 
brium upon  the  neck  when  we  ftand  ereft  in  our  na- 
tural attitude  ;  but  when  we  are  in  the  attitude  of  qua- 
drupeds, it  prevents  us  fxcia  raifing  cur  head  fo  as  to 


look  forwards,  becaafe  the  movement  of  the  head   is      '.r,in. 
ftopt  by  the  protuberance  of  the  occiput,  which  then  ap-  — v— ^ 
preaches  too  near  the  vertebra:  of  the  neck. 

In  moft  animals,  the  great  hole  of  the  occipital  bone 
is  fituated  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  the  jaws  are 
very  long  •,  the  occiput  has  no  protuberance  beyond  the 
aperture,  the  plane  of  which  is  in  a  vi-rtical  direiSion,- 
or  inclined  a  little  forwards  or  backwards ;  fo  that  the 
head  is  pendant,  and  joined  to  the  neck  by  its  poftsrior 
part.  This  poiition  of  the  head  enables  quadrupeds, 
though  their  bodies  are  in  a  horizontal  direftion,  to 
prefent  their  muzzle  forwards,  and  to  raife  it  fo  as  to 
reach  above  them,  or  to  touch  the  earth  with  the  extre- 
mity of  their  jaws  when  they  bring  their  neck  and  head 
down  to  their  feet.  In  the  attitude  of  quadrupeds,  man 
could  touch  the  earth  only  with  the  fore  part  br  the  top 
of  the  head.  ,: 

To  thefe  diilerences  of  Trruclure,  we  may  add,  that  ?.r..r,  could 
when  man  is  Handing,  his  heel  rells  upon  the  earth  asi^f^fbea 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  his  foot ;  when  he  walks  it  is 'J-'^'lr'^P^ 
the  firft  part  that  touches  the  ground  ;  man  can  fland 
on  one  foot ;  thefe  are  peculiarities  in  ftrui51ure  and  in 
the  manner  of  moving  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
other  ar.ima!s.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  man 
cannot  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  quidrupeds.  We  may 
add,  that  in  man  the  brain  is  much  larger,  and  the 
jaws  much  lliorter,  than  in  any  other  animal.  The 
brain,  by  its  great  extent,  forms  the  protuberance  of 
the  occipital  bone,  the  fore  head,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  head  which  is  above  the  ears.  In  tl>e  inferior  ani- 
mals, tl-.e  brain  is  fb  fmall,  that  moft  of  them  have  no 
occiput,  and  the  front  is  either  wanting  or  little  raifed. 
In  animals  which  have  large  foreheads,  fuch  as  the 
horfe,  the  ox,  the  elephant,  &.c.  they  are  placed  as  low 
as  the  ears,  and  even  lower.  Thefe  animals  Lkewife 
want  the  occiput,  and  the  top  of  the  bead  is  of  very 
fmall  extent.  The  jaws,  which  form  the  greatefl  por- 
tion of  the  muzzle,  arc  large  in  proportion  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  brain.  The  length  of  the  muzzle  varies  in 
different  animals  ;  in  folipede  animals  it  is  very  long ; 
it  is  ftiort  in  the  oran  ot.in,  and  in  man  it  does  not 
exift  at  all :  no  beard  grows  on  the  muzzle  ;  this  part 
is  wanting  in  every  animal  *.  *  Daubat- 

Man  then  alone,  of  all  the  animals  with  which  we'""- 
are  acquainted,  can  conftantly  and  uniformly  fupport 
hirafelf  in  the  erect  pofture  ;  and  whatever  the  ingeni- 
ous and  learned  writer  of  Ancient  Metaphylics  has  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  fo  ftrange  a  hypothefis,  we  cannot 
believe  that  even  in  his  earliell  and  rudefl  liate  of  civi- 
lization man  could  ever  have  been  a  qu:'druped.  We 
are  aware  that  Kotzebue,  in  the  entertaining  work  in 
which  he  relates  his  exile  to  Siberia,  fpeaks  of  an  idiot 
he  faw  on  his  return,  that  went  on  all  fours,  with  as 
much  eafe  as  if  it  were  his  natural  attitude,  but  we  do 
not  confider  this  fingle  inftance  as  affording  a  proof 
that  fuch  would  be  the  attitude  of  roan  in  a  flate  of  na- 
ture. 

"  There  are  (fays  Cuvier)  feveral  circumflances  in  the 
anatomical  ilructure  of  man,  which  fufficiently  prove  that 
nature  never  intended  him  to  walk  on  all  four?.  In  thi* 
fituatlon  his  eyes  would  be  direfted  towards  the  earth  •, 
but  not  being  pofiVffed  of  the  cervicnl  ligament  that  is 
found  in  quadrupeds,  he  would  not  be  able  to  fi.pport 
liis  head.  His  inferior  extremities  ivoLild  be  too  much 
elevated   in   proportion   to  his   arni<:,  and  his  feet  too 
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Man.  fiiart  to  en/'le  bi<n  conveniently  to  bend  tlicm  like 
'——\——'  oiler  anim-.is  who  tread  only  on  their  toes.  His  chell 
is  fo  large  that  it  would  impede  the  free  motion  of  his 
Rm'.  He  could  not  e\'en  climb  with  fo  much  facility 
as  apes,  becaufe  he  has  not,  like  them,  the  great  toe  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  •,  nor  could  he  climb  like  the  cats, 
*  Tableau  gn  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  naiis"  *. 

The  body  of  a  well-fliapcd  man  ought  to  be  fquare, 
the  mufcles  ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked,  the  contoar  of 
the  menibevs  boldly  delineated,  and  the  features  of  the 
face  well  defined.  In  women,  all  the  parts  are  more 
rounded  and  foftcr,  the  features  are  more  delicate,  and 
the  coiapk.vion  brighter.  To  man  belong  ftrength  and 
inajeJly  :  gracefulnefs  and  beauty  are  the  portions  of  the 
other  fex.  The  lirufture  effential  to  each  ;vill  be  found 
in  the  deFcrip'.ion  of  the  human  fkeleton,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Anatomy. 

Every  thing  in  bclh  (exes  points  them  out  as  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  the  earth  ;  even  the  external  appearance  of 
man  declares  his  fupericrity  to  ether  creatures.  His 
body  is  ereft  ;  his  attitude  is  that  of  command  ;  his 
ai^guil  countenance,  which  is  turned  towards  heaven, 
bears  the  imprelTions  of  his  dignity.  The  image  of  his 
fcul  is  painted  in  his  face  ;  the  excellence  of  his  nature 
pierces  through  the  material  organs,  and  gives  a  fire 
and  animation  to  the  features  of  his  countenance.  His 
inajeftic  deportment,  his  firm  and  emboldened  gait,  an- 
nounce the  noblenefs  of  his  rank.  He  touches  the 
earth  only  wi:h  his  e.xtrenaity,  he  views  it  only  at  a 
diiiance,  and  feems  to  defpife  it.  It  has  been  juftly 
cblcrrved,  that  the  countenance  of  roan  is  the  mirror  of 
his  mind.  In  the  looks  of  no  animal  are  the  ex- 
preiTions  of  paflions  painted  with  fach  energy  and 
rapidity,  and  with  fuch  gentle  gradations  and  Ihades, 
as  in  tho^e  of  roan.  We  know,  that  in  certain  emotions 
of  the  mind,  the  blood  rifes  to  the  face,  and  produces 
bluQiing ;  and  that  in  others  the  countenance  turns 
pale.  Thefe  two  lymptbms,  the  apnearance  of  which 
depends  on  the  frruclure  and  the  tranfparency  of  the  re- 
ticulum, ef^ecially  rednefs,  conltitute  a  peculiar  beauty. 
In  our  climates,  the  natural  colour  of  the  face  of  a  man 
in  good  health  is  white,  with  a  lively  red  fufFufed  upon 
the  c»eeks.  Palentfs  of  the  countenance  is  always  a 
fafpicious  fymptom.  That  colour  v.hich  is  fliaded  with 
black  is  a  fign  of  melancholy  ;  and  conftant  and  univer- 
fal  rednefs  is  a  proof  that  the  blood  is  carried  with  too 
much  impetiiofity  to  tlie  brain.  A  livid  colour  is  a 
morbid  and  dangerous  fymptom  ;  and  that  which  has 
a  tint  of  yellow  is  a  fign  of  jaundice  or  repletion  of 
bile.  The  colour  of  the  fkin  is  frequently  altered  by 
want  of  fleep  or  of  nourilhment,  or  by  loofenefs  and 
diarrhoea  *. 
of  Notwithftanding  the  general  fimilitude  of  counte- 
nance in  rations  and  families,  there  is  a  wonderful  di- 
verfny  of  features.  Ko  cnc,  however,  is  at  a  lofs  to 
recollcft  the  perfon  to  who.-n  he  intends  to  fpeak,  pro- 
vided-he  has  once  fully  feen  him.  One  man  has  live- 
linefs  and  gaiety  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  an- 
nounces beforehand,  by  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  appear- 
ance, the  charafler  v.'hlch  he  is  to  fupport  in  iocicty. 
The  tears  v.hich  bednv  the  cheeks  of  another  man 
would  excite  compafTion  in  the  mod  unfeeling  heart. 
Thus  the  face  of  man  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  fymptoms 
both  of  his  moral  and  phyfical   aftcftions :  tranquillity, 
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anger,  threatening,  ioy,  fmiles,  laughter,  malice,  love,  "?-i» 
envy,  jealoufy,  pride,  contempt,  difdain  or  indigT.ation,  ^ 
irony,  arrogance,  tears,  terror,  allonifhnicnt,  horror, 
fear,  (hame  or  humiliation,  forrow  and  aiTliftion,  com- 
paffion,  meditation,  particular  convulHons,  fleep,  death, 
&c.  &c.  'Ihe  difference  of  thefe  charafltrs  appears 
to  us  of  fuflicient  huportance  to  form  a  principal  article 
in  the  natural  hiflory  of  man.  9 

When  the  mli:d  is  at  eafc,  all  the  features  of  the ^^""rj's^f 
face  are  in  a  flate  of  profound  tranquillity.  Their  pro- the  L^ 
portion,  harmony,  and  union,  point  out  the  fcrenity  luies. 
of  the  thoughts.  But  when  the  foul  is  agitated,  the 
human  face  becomes  a  living  canvas,  whereon  the  paf- 
fions  are  reprefented  with  equal  delicacy  and  energy  -, 
where  every  emotion  of  the  foul  is  expreffed  by  fome 
feature,  and  every  aftion  by  fome  mark  ;  the  lively 
impreffion  of  which  anticipates  the  will,  and  reveals  by 
pathetic  figns  our  fecrct  agitation,  and  thofe  intentions  ,r, 
which  we  are  anxious  to  conceal.  It  is  in  the  e)-esTlic  cjts.. 
that  the  foul  is  painted  in  the  ftrongcft  colours,  and 
with  the  nicefl  fliades.  The  different  colours  of  the 
eyes  are,  dark  hazel,  light  hazel,  green,  blue,  gray, 
and  whitilh  gray.  The  moll  common  of  thefe  colours 
are  hazel  and  blue,  both  of  which  are  often  found  in 
the  fame  eye.  Eyes  which  are  commonly  called  black, 
are  only  dark  hazel  ;  they  appear  black  in  confequence 
of  being  contrafled  with  the  white  of  the  eye.  \Vhere- 
ever  there  is  a  tint  of  blue,  however  flight,  it  becomes 
the  prevailing  colour,  and  outlhines  the  hazel,  with 
which  it  is  intermixed,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  mix- 
ture cannot  be  perceived  without  a  very  narrow  exa- 
mination. The  moft  beautiful  eyes  are  thofe  which  ap- 
pear black  or  blue.  In  the  former  there  is  more  ex- 
preffion  and  vivacity  ;  in  the  latter  more  fweetnefs,  and 
perhaps  delicacy.  n 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  parts  of  the  face  by  which  theT^x^eye- 
phyfiognomy  is  moft  ftrongly  marked,  are  the  eyebrows. '""°^''^' 
Being   of  a  difrercnt  nature  from  the  other  parts,  their 
eiFecl  is    increafed    by  contraft.     They  are  like  (hade 
in  a  piflure,  ^vhich  gives  relief  to  the  other  colours  and 
forms. 

The  forehead  is  one  of  the  largeft  parts  of  the  face, The  i'ors. 
and  one  that  contributes  moft  to  its  beauty.  Every  body  i^e^d- 
knows  of  how  great  importance  the  hair  is  in  the  phyfiog- 
nomy, and  that  baldnefs  is  a  very  great  defect.  When  old 
age  begins  to  make  its  approaches,  the  hair  which  firft 
falls  off  is  that  which  covers  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  parts  above  the  temples.  We  feldom  fee  the  hair 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  temples,  or  of  the  back  of  the 
head,  completely  fall  off.  Baldnefs  is  peculiar  to  men; 
women  do  not  naturally  lofe  their  hair,  though  it  be- 
comes white  as  well  as  that  of  men  at  the  approach  of 
old  age.  J- 

T!ie  nofe  is  the  moft  prominent  feature  of  the  face  ;  Tlie  n'ort. 
but  as  it  has  very  little  motion,  and  that  only  in  the 
moft  violent  pafTions,  it  contributes  lefs  to  the  expref- 
fion  than  to  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  The  nofe 
is  feldom  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  the  face,  but 
for  the  moft  part  is  turned  toward  the  one  fide  or  the 
other.  The  caufe  of  this  irregularity,  which  according 
to  painters,  is  perfeflly  confiftent  with  beauty,  and 
of  which  even  the  want  would  be  a  deformity,  appears 
to  be  frequent  preiTure  on  one  fide  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  child's  nofc  againll  the  breaft  of  the  mother  when 
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it  receives  fuck.     At   the  early  period 


lii«. 


til.iges  and  bones  have  acquired  very  little  folidity,  and 
are  eafily  bent. 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  mouth  and  lips  have  the  great- 
e'.t  motion  and  expreflion.  The  motions  o£  thefe  parts 
are  unJi.r  the  influence  of  the  paflions.     The   mouth, 
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f  life  the  car-  moral  caufe  without  the  immediate  aclion  of  external 
objefts,  or  by  a  particular  irritation  of  the  nerves  with-  '^ 
out  any  feeling  of  joy.  Thus  an  involuntary  laugh  is 
excited  by  a  flight  ticliling  of  the  lips,  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  of  the  fole  of  the  foot,  of  the  armpit«,  and  in 
(hort,  below  the  middle  of  the  ribs.  We  laugh  when  two 


fet  oft'  by  the  vermilion  of  the  lips,  and  the  enamel  of     diffimilar  ideas,  the   union  of  which  was   unexpected. 


the  teeth,  marks,  by  the  various  forms  it  affumes,  their 
different  charadlers  ;  and  this  feature  receives  anima- 
tion from  the  organ  of  the  voice,  which  communicates 
to  it  more  life  and  exprelTion  than  is  poffeiTed  by  any 
other  feature.  The  cheeks  are  uniform  features,  and 
have  no  motion,  and  little  expreffion,  except  what  arifes 
from  that  involuntary  rednefs  or  palenefs  with  which 
they  are  covered  in  different  pafTions,  luch  as  lliame, 
anger,  pride,  and  joy,  producing  rednefs  ;  and  fear,  ter- 
ror, and  forrow,  producing  palenefs. 

In  different  paflions,  the  whole  head  alTuraes  differ- 
ent pofitions,  and  is  affeCled  with  different  motions.  It 
hangs  forward  during  fliame,  humility,  and  forrow  ;  it 
inclines  to  one  fide  in  languor  and  compafllon  ;  it  is 
elevated  in  pride,  ereft  and  fixed  in  obftinacy  and  felf- 
conrcit.  In  aftoniihment,  it  is  thrown  backv.ards ; 
and  it  moves  from  fide  to  fide  in  contempt,  ridicule, 
anger,  and  indignation.  In  grief,  joy,  love,  fliame,  and 
compaflion,  the  eyes  fwell  and  the  tears  flow.  The 
effufion  of  tears  is  always  accompanied  with  an  exten- 
fion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  which  opens  the  mouth. 
In  forrow,  the  corners  of  the   mouth  are  depreffed,  the 


reprefented  to  the  mind  at  the  fame  time,  and  when 
one  or  both  of  thefe  ideas,  or  their  union,  includes 
fome  abfurdity  which  excites  an  emotion  of  difdain  ming- 
led with  joy.  In  general,  ftriking  contrails  never  fail 
to  produce  laughter. 

A  change  is  produced  in  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance by  weeping  as  well  as  by  laughing.  In  weeping, 
the  under  lip  is  feparated  from  the  teeth ;  the  forehead 
is  wrinkled  ;  the  eyebrows  are  deprefled  ;  the  dimple 
which  gives  agracefulnefs  to  laughter,  forfakes  the  cheek; 
the  eyes  are  unufually  compreffed,  and  bathed  in  tears. 
In  laughter,  tears  not  un  frequently  appear,  but  they 
flow  more  feldoni  and  leis  copioufly. 

The  arms,  hands,  and  every  part  of  the  body,  con- 
tribute to  the  exprelTion  of  the  paflions.  In  joy,  for 
inftance,  all  the  members  of  the  body  are  agitated  with 
quick  and  varied  motions.  In  languor  and  forrow,  the 
arms  hang  down,  and  the  whole  body  remains  fixed 
and  immoveable.  In  admiration  and  iurptife,  a  fimilar 
fufpenfion  of  motion  is  likewife  obferved.  In  love  and 
hope,  the  head  and  eyes  are  raifed  to  heaven,  as  if  to 
folicit  the  wilhed-for  good  ;  the  body  bears  forward  ; 


under-lip  rifes,  the  eyelids  fall  down,  the  pupil  of  the      if  to  approach  it ;  the  arms  are  llretched  out,  and  feem 


eye  is  round  and  half  concealed  by  the  eyelid.  The 
other  mufcles  of  the  face  are  relaxed,  fo  that  the  di- 
ftance  between  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  is  greater  than 
ordinary  ;  and  confequently  the  countenance  appears  to 
be  lengihenedr  In  fear,  terror,  conflemation,  and  hor- 
ror, the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the  eyebrows  are  raifed, 
the  eyelids  are  opened  as  wide  as  poflible,  the  upper- 
lid  uncovers  a  part  of  the  white  above  the  pupil,  which 
is  depreffed  and  partly  concealed  by  the  under  lid.  At 
the  fame  time  the  mouth  opens  wide,  the  lips  recede 
from  each  other,  and  difcover  the  teeth  both  above  and 
below.  In  contempt  and  derifion,  the  upper-lip  is 
railed  to  one  fide  and  expofes  the  teeth,  while  the  other 
fide  of  the  lip  moves  a  little,  and  wears  the  appearance 
of  a  fraile.  The  noltiil  on  the  elevated  fide  of  the  lip 
fhrivels  up,  and  the  comer  of  the  mouth  falls  down. 
The  eye  on  the  fame  fide  is  almofi  fhut,  while  the  other 
is  open  as  ufual ;  but  the  pvjpils  of  both  are  depreffed, 
3s  when  one  looks  down  from  a  height.  In  jealoufy, 
envy,  and  malice,  the  eyebrows  fall  down  and  are 
depreffed.     The  upper  lip   is  elevated  on  both  fides,     tially  neceffary  to  him   from   his  natural  vveaknefs. 


to  feize  before  hand  the  defired  objecf.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  fear,  hatred  and  horror,  the  arms  feem  to 
pulh  backward,  and  repel  the  object  of  averfion.  We 
turn  away  our  head  and  eyes,  as  if  to  avoid  the  fight 
of  it ;  we  ftart  back  as  if  to  fliun  it  *.  '  ^Hff''"^ 

For  the  beaiiiij  of  the  human  form,  fee  Beauty  and 
Dr.\W1SC..  i5 

At  his  birth,  man  is  the  moft  feeble  of  all  animals  ;  Origin  of 
he  cannot    fubfift   but   by  the   care  of  his  parents,  for  ^^■"''3'  *f- 
which  he  has  occafion   for  a   much   longer  time   than        ™' 
other  animals.     Hence  the  natural  continuance  of  con- 
jugal aftaflion,  and  the  intimate  ties  that  bind  together 
the  parents  with  each  other  and  with   their  children. 
As   the   father  partakes  with  his  companion  in  the  care 
of  educating  their  children,  man  ought  more  than  any 
other  animal,  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  monogamy,  the  pro- 
priety  of  which  is  demonflrated  by  the  nearly  equal 
number  of  male  and  female  children  that  on  an  average 
come  into  the  world.  i-j 

Man  is  formed  for   fociety,  which  is   rendered   effen- And  of  i». 


hile  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  a  little  depreffed, 
and  the  under-lip  rifes  to  join  the  middle  of  the  upper. 
In  laughter,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  tsack, 
and  a  little  elevated  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  cheeks 
rife  1  the  eyes  are  more  or  lefs  clofed  •,  the  upper  lip 
rifes,  and  the  under  one  falls  down  ;  the  mouth  opens, 
and  in  cafes  of  immoderate  laughter,  the  fkin  of  the 
nofe  wrinkles.  That  gentler  and  more  gracious  kind 
of  laughter  which  is  called  fmiling,  is  feated  wholly 
in  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  under  lip  rifes ;  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  drattTi  back,  the  cheeks  are 
jiuifffd  up,  the  eyelids  approach  one  another,  and  a 
fmajl  ti\ inkling  is  obferved  in  the  eyes.  It  is  very  ex- 
traordinarv-,  that  laughter  may  be  excited  cither  by  a 


without  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  refill  the  wild 
bcafts  of  the  foreft,  nor  procure  for  himfelf  the  necef- 
farics  of  life  :  for  he  has  no  arms  offenfive  or  defenfive, 
fuch  as  horns,  claws,  fcales ;  nor  any  thing  that  refem- 
bles  that  faculty  which  we  call  inflinft,  which  many 
fpecies  of  animals  derive  from  nature  herfclf,  and  by 
which  they  conflruft  themfelvcs  habitations,  or  change 
their  climate,  according  to  the  diverfity  ot  the  fealons. 

All  gregarious  animals  have  a  certain  language  by  OtI 
which  they  can  in  feme  meafure  communicate  their  •'■"'' 
thoughts  to  each  other  ;  but  man  enjoys  in  this  refpefl 
two  remarkable  prerogatives.  I .  The  faculty  of  articu- 
latisg  lounds,  which  no  quadruped  enjoys  in  common 
with  him,  and  which  muft  give  to  his  language  an  in- 
finite 
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Msn.  finite  variety  and  precifion.  2.  An  unlimited  power  of 
*■"->— "^  generalizing  his  ideas,  and  of  fixing  and  retaining  ab- 
iiracl  notions  by  means  of  words.  On  this  depend  me- 
mory and  judgement,  which  latter  is  the  foundation  of 
reafon,  or  of  that  faculty  of  refleding  and  combining 
ideas,  which  is  confidered  as  peculiar  to  man. 

It  is  by  means  of  language  that  man  communicates 
to  the  rell  of  his  fpecies  the  obfervations  and  difcoveries 
made  by  each  individual,  and  this  communication  is 
the  great  fource  of  the  infinite  perfeftibility  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  arts  are  the  offspring  of  Icience,  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  thefe  obfervations  and 
difcoveries,  and  by  that  addrefs  which  refults  from  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  our  hands  and  fingers. 

By  means  of  the  arts  man  has  learned  to  procure  for 
himfelf  fubfiftence,  and  to  provide  againft  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather  in  every  climate  of  the  earth. 
Thus,  he  has  eftabiilhed  himfelf  every  where  ;  while  the 
reft  of  the  animal  creation  have  each  a  determinate 
fpace,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pafs  without  the  pro- 
tection of  man,  who  has  tranfported  with  him  the  do- 
raellic  kind'^,  and  has  been  followed  in  fpite  of  himfelf 
,^  by  the  parafitical  tribes. 
Progreisof  The  nations  who  cliablillied  themfelves  in  the  icy  re- 
«i»iiizJitioii.  gions  of  the  north,  not  finding  there  enough  of  vege- 
table nourilhment,  nor  pallure  fufficiently  abundant 
for  cattle,  deri\'ed  all  their  fubfiiience  from  the  chafe 
or  fiihing.  Obliged  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  pro- 
curing of  this  fubfiftence,  and  multiplying  but  (lowly, 
from  the  deftruclion  of  the  game  which  furrounded 
them,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  among  them  man  has 
made  leaft  progrefs  in  arts  and  civilization.  Their  arts 
were  confined  to  the  conftruclion  of  huts,  to  the  prepar- 
ing of  Ikins  tor  their  covering,  and  to  the  manufafture 
of  fpears  and  arrows.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
and  eaftern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  the  favages  of  North 
America,  are  a'moft;  the  only  people  who  are  in  this 
low  ftate  of  civilization. 

Other  nations  learned  to  fecure  for  themfelves  in  the 
poffeffion  of  numerous  herds,  certain  fubfiftence,  and  to 
find  fufticient  leifure  to  increafe  their  knowledge  ;  but 
their  wandering  life,  in  fearch  of  new  paftures  and  more 
agreeable  climates,  kept  them  ftill  within  very  narrow 
limits  witii  relpeft  to  civilization.  They,  however, 
acquired  more  indullry  in  the  conftruftion  of  their  ha- 
bitations, and  learned  the  value  of  property  ;  the  natu- 
ral confequences  of  which  were  riches,  and  an  inequali- 
ty of  condition.  The  Laplandeis  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  vaft  extent  of  coun- 
try in  the  inte.ior  of  Afia,  the  Bedouin  Arabs  who 
occupy  the  fands  of  Arabia  and  the  north  of  Africa, 
the  Caffres  and  Hottentots  in  the  fouth  of  Africa,  are 
the  principal  wandering  tribes  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

Man  did  not  multiply  to  any  great  extent,  nor  rife 
to  any  great  perfection  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  till 
landed  property  allowed  him  to  pay  attention  to  agri- 
rulture,  by  means  of  which  the  labour  of  one  part  of 
the  community  could  procure  fubfiftence  for  the  reft, 
and  leave  them  futficient  leifure  to  employ  themfelves 
in  arts  lefs  neceftary  than  ornamental.  Laftly,  The 
invention  of  money,  by  facilitating  the  transfer  of  com- 
modities, brought  to  the  higheft  pitch  induftry,  luxury, 
and   inequality  of  fortune,  and    by   a   neceflary  confe- 
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quence,  the  vices  of  effeminacy,   and  the  rage  of  arabi-      ^f""- 
tion.  ' 

Man  living  in  every  climate,  fearing  no  other  ani- 
mal, but  having  even  dcftroyed  or  confined  to  the  dc- 
ferts  all  thofe  who  could  moleft  him,  became  incom- 
parably more  numerous  than  any  other  tribe  of  large 
animals.  Hence,  having  few  other  animals  to  combat, 
he  foon  began  to  make  war  on  his  own  fpecies,  and  he 
may  be  confidered  as  almoft  the  only  animal  that  is 
perpetually  at  war  with  thofe  of  the  fame  tribe.  Sa- 
vages difpute  the  forefts  in  which  they  follow  the  chafe; 
Nomads,  the  paftures  where  they  feed  their  cattle  ; 
more  civilized  people  combat  for  the  monopoly  of  com- 
merce or  the  prerogatives  of  pride  and  ambition. 
Hence  the  necelTity  of  government,  to  regulate  national 
difputes,  and  to  reduce  to  certain  rules  the  quarrels  of  jj  c-j^f^, 
individuals  *.  20 

It  is  chiefly  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the  Marks  that 
colour  of  the  Ikin,  that  fcrve  to  diftinguifti  the  varieties<|''^'"S"'''i 
of  the  human  fpecies.  Independently  of  particular  and  ^'^^^'^^^^ 
individual  differences,  the  human  race  may  be  diftin- fpj^^es. 
guiftied  into  five  principal  varieties,  the  diftinclive  cha- 
raflers  of  which  are  deeply  ftamped,  and  appear  to  re- 
fill even  the  powerful  influence  of  climate.  In  faft  we 
fee,  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  the  fame 
country,  exifting  together  for  a  number  of  ages,  the 
dark  Hungarian  or  gypfy,  and  the  faireft  people  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  copper  coloured  Peruvian,  the  brown  j^.Ialay, 
and  the  almoft  white  Abyffinian,  in  the  fi'.me  zor.e  that 
is  inhabited  by  the  blackeft  people  in  the  univerfe. 
The  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen's  land  are  black,  while 
the  Europeans  of  the  fame  degree  of  north  latitude  are 
white ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coaft, 
though  placed  beneath  a  fky  much  hotter  than  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia,  are  not  browner  than  thefe  latter. 
The  Dutch  who  colonized  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  not,  during  two  centuries,  acquired  the  fame  co- 
lour with  the  Hottentots  who  people  that  country  ;  and 
the  Parfi  remain  white  in  the  midft  of  the  olive-colour- 
ed Hindoos. 

The  colouring  matter  feated  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane below  the  fkin,  is  not  the  only  diftlnfllve  cha- 
rafter  that  marks  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  as 
in  each  of  them  there  is  a  peculiar  form,  diftinguifhed 
by  general  and  conftant  marks,  depending  on  the  con- 
formation of  the  bones.  The  muzzle  of  the  Negro ; 
the  very  prominent  check-bones  of  the  Calmuck  ;  the 
flattened  fkull  and  nofe  of  the  Carribbec  Indian  ;  the  ob- 
lique eyes  of  the  Japar.efe  and  Chinefc,  do  not  appear 
owing  to  art,  like  the  lengthened  ears  or  the  lattaooed 
fkin  of  the  natives  of  the  South  fea  illands.  The  fair 
or  red  colour  of  the  hair  in  Europeans  ;  the  blue  or 
gray  eyes  of  the  north,  are  almoft  never  feen,  except  in 
a  few  morbid  cafes,  in  any  other  varieties.  The  hair 
of  all  the  reft  Is  very  black,  even  from  Infancy  •,  (leek 
and  thick  in  all  the  Mongul  nations,  the  Malays,  and 
the  Americans,  both  of  the  fouth  and  north,  but  wool- 
ly in  Negroes  and  Hottentots  ;  the  beard  which  is  late 
and  thin  in  all  the  .\Ionguls,  cxifts  naturally  through- 
out the  American  tribes,  though,  as  among  moit  other 
favage  people,  all  the  Carribs  eradicate  It  from  their 
youth,  which  has  induced  a  fuppofition  that  all  thei'e 
favage  people  are  naturally  beardlefsf .  |  Vircj. 

Mankind  with   refpcft   to  their  varieties,  have  been 

very 
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'..n.      very  differently  divitied  by  jiaturalillj.     Liitn.vas  makes 
]^  five  varieties,   viz.     i.  Americans,  of    copper-coloured 

Vnrctresof  complexion,  choleric  conltitution,  and  remarkably  ereft. 
man  as  (la- 3.  'European! ;  of  fair  complexion,  fanguine  tempera- 
tej  b>  Lin-  ment,  and  brawny  form.  ^.  ylfiatics ;  of  footy  com- 
na;us.  plexion,     nielanchoiic    tmperament,    and     rifjid    fibre. 

4.  j4fricans  ;  of  black  complexion,  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, and  relaxed  fibre  ;  and  5.  M'jnflers ;  compre- 
hending, i.j/ilpini;  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
mountain?  :  they  are  fmall  in  ftature,  active,  and  timid 
in  their  difpofition.  2.  Pa'.agonici ;  the  Patagonians 
of  South  America,  of  vail  fize,  and  indolent  in  their 
manners.  ^.  Monorc/iides ;  the  Hottentots,  having  one 
tcfticle  extirpated.  ^,  Imherbes ;  moft  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations,  who  eradicate  their  beards  and  th^-  hair 
from  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  fcalp.  ^  Ma- 
crocephali.  6.  P/flf!W/)W/;  the  Canadian  Indians,  who 
have  the  fore  part  of  their  heads  flattened,  when  young, 
■*-  ,.  '^y  comprefTion. 
iy  Gmciui.  'p|jg  following  arrangement  of  the  varieties  in  the 
human  fpecies,  is  olTered  by  Gmelin  as  more  con- 
venient than  that  of  Linnasus.  I.  White,  ijiom. 
yilbus.')  Formed  by  the  rules  of  fymmetrical  elegance 
and  beauty ;  or  at  leaft  what  we  confider  as  fuch.— • 
This  divilion  includes  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope ;  thofe  of  Afia  on  this  fide  of  the  Oby,  the  Caf- 
])ian.  Mount  Imaus,  and  the  Ganges ;  likewife  the 
natives  of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  Greenland,  and  the 
Efquimaux. 

2.  Brown  :  (Horn.  Badtiis.^  Of  a  yellowifli  brown 
colour ;  has  fcanty  hairs,  flat  features,  and  fraall  eyes. 
— This  variety  takes  in  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Afia 
not  included  in  the  preceding  divifion. 

3.  Black  :   (Horn.  Ni^er.)     Of  black  complexion  ; 

has  frizzly  hair,  a  flat  viofe,  and  thick  lips The  whole 

inhabitants    of   Africa,    excepting   thofe    of   its   more 
northern  parts. 

4.  Copper-cotourcd  :  {Horn.  Cupreus.)  The  com- 
plexion of  the  fliin  refembles  the  colour  of  copper  not 
burnilhed. — The  whole  inhabitants  of  America,  except 
the  Greenlanders  and  Efquimaux. 

5.  Tawny  :  {Horn.  Fn/cus.)  Chiefly  of  a  dark 
blackifli-brown  colour  ;  having  a  broad  nofe,  and  harlh 
coarfe  ftraight  hair. — The  inlntbitants  of  the  foutheru 

-'        iflands,  and  ofmolf  of  the  Indian  iilands. 
Sy  liuiTon.        Ruffon  enumerates  fix  varieties,  1.  The  polar  or  Lap- 
land race  ;   2.  The  Tartar  or  Mongul ;  3.  The  foutli- 
ern  Afiatic  ;    4.  The    European  ;    5.  The   Ethiopian  ; 
and   6.  The  American.     For  an  account  of  thefe  va- 
rieties fee   Buffbn's   Natural   Hillory   by   Smellie,    and 
Herder's  Outlines  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hiftory  of 
J4         Man. 
By  Virty.        Virey  the  difciple  of  Buffbn,  diftributes  man  into  five 
varieties,  i .  The   Celtic  race,  containing  mofl  of  the 
Europeans.    2.  The  Mongul  and  Lapland.     3.  Malay. 
4.  The   Negro   and    Hottentot  •,    and    5.  The   Carrib. 
For   his  defcription  of  thcfe  varieties,  with  portraits  il- 
luftrating  them,    fee  his  Hijloire  NalureJIe  du  Genre 
i(^  Humain,  torn.  i.  p.  J29. 

JPy  Cu\-ier.  Of  all  the  divifions  which  we  have  feen,  we  confider 
that  given  by  Cuvier,  in  his  Tableau  Elemenlaire  de 
fljijloirt  Naturelle  des  Animaux,  as  the  leaft  exception, 
.nble  •,  and  as  it  is  very  concife,  we  fliall  here  give  a 
■iranflation  of  it.  Cuvier's  enumeration  is  as  follows. 
The  Vihite  race,  with  oval  vifagej  long  hair,  pointed 
2 


nofe  ;  to  which  belong  the  poliftied  natives  of  Europe,       ^'  - 

which  appears  to  us  the  moft  comely  of  all  t!;e  variciiej,         ^^ ^ 

is  alfo  far  fapcrior  to  the  refl  in  llrength  of  genius,  '"  ■\!\-ji;t^. 
courage,  and  aftivity.  The  Tartars,  properly  fo  call- 
ed, from  whom  the  Turks  are  deiceniled  j  the  CircaiTi- 
ans,  and  other  people  about  Mouut  Caucafus,  who  are- 
the  faircft  of  the  human  race  •,  the  Perfians,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Hindoftan,  the  Arabians,  the  Moors  who 
inhabit  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  AbyHlnlans,  who 
appear,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  be  derived  from  the  A- 
rabians,  belong  to  the  fame  race  with  the  Europeans. 
Thefe  nations  are  larger  and  fairer  in  the  north,  their 
hair  is  there  fair,  their  eyes  blue  ;  whereas  in  the  fouth 
they  are  dark,  and  often  very  brown,  and  their  hair  and 
eyes  are  black.  There  are  intermixtures  of  thefe  co- 
lours in  the  more  temperate  regions.  ,, 

2.  All  the  north  of  the  V.\o  continents  is  peopled  with  Lrip'ruiJ 
men   that  are  very  dark,  with  flat  vifage,  black  hair''"''^'^- 
and  eyes ;  with  a  body  thick  and  extremely  (liort.     To 

this  belong  the  Laplanders  in  Europe,  the  Sumoicdes, 
Olliacs,  Tfchutlki  inAiia;  the  Greenlanders  and  Ef- 
quimaux in  America.  The  inhabitants  of  Finland  re- 
femble  thefe  almo.1  in  every  circumflance,  except  that 
their  height  equals  that  o£  the  European.  The  Hun- 
garians and  fevcral  wandering  tribes  of  Afia,  have  a 
fimiiar  form,  and  fimilar  language  and  manners  with  the 
Fins. 

3.  The  Mongul  race,  to  which  belong  moft  of  the  ^'"'  '' 
people  we  call  Tartars,  as  the  Monguls,  the  Mant-"^'*^'' 
cheou-v,  the  Calmucs,  &.c.  and  who  have  extended 
their  conqucfls  from  China  to  Hindoftan,  and  are  even 
advanced  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  flat  forehead,  a  fmall  nofe,  prominent 
cheek-hone?,  black  hair,  very  thin  beard,  fmall  oblique 

eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  colour  more  or  lefs  yellow. 

The  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  and  the  Indians  beyond 
the  Ganges,  to  whom  we  give  the  name  of  Malays, 
appear  to  hold  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Monguls. 
The  iflands  of  the  South  fea,  and  the  great  continent  of 
New  Holland,  are  inhabited  by  original  Malays. 
Thefe  who  live  neareft  the  equator  have  the  Ikin  almoll 
as  black  as  the  Negroes.  Such  are,  a.nong  others,  the 
Papons.  2.7 

4.  The  Xegroe!  inhabit  all  the  coafls  on  the  fouth  ol^^&'""'^^- 
Africa  from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  Red  fea.     Befides 

the  blacknefs  of  their  fkin,  they  are  dillinguiilied  by 
their  flat  nofe  nn;!  forehead,  their  long  muzzle,  promi- 
nent c'ltek  bones,  and  frizzled  hair.  They  are  black- 
er than  the  ir  0  .'.litants  of  Guinea,  and  have  tl>e  nofe 
excefiiveiy  long.  Thofe  of  Congo  are  the  moil  come- 
ly. Tcuards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  they  become  a 
little  paler,  and  take  the  name  of  CafiFres.  Almoll  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ea.'lern  coaft  of  Africa  are  of  this 
fubvaricty.  The  Hottentots  form  another  fjbdivifion, 
which  is  found  in  the  moft  foutiicrn  point,  and  they  have 
check-bones  fo  prominent,  that  their  vifage  appears  tri- 
-  angular.     Theif  colour  is  a  brown  olive. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
which  are  very  hilly,  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  white 
men  like  AbyflTmia.  30 

5.  America  was  peopled  with  men  of  a  copper  co- Copperrace. 
lour,  vvith  long  and  coarfe  hair,  who,  according  to  mofl 
travellers,  generally  want  the  beard,  and  even  the  hair 

on  the  body.  Others  affures  us  that  they  eradicate 
thefe.     It  li  alfo  faid,  that  the  fanciful  form  of  their 
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heads  arife  from  the  comprefTion  they  undergo  in  in- 
■^\—  fancy.  Tliis  race  comprehends  the  lavage  nations  of 
America,  ai»d  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  It  is  towards  the  fouthern  point  of  this  conti- 
nent that  «e  find  the  talleft  race  of  men  in  the  uni- 
verfe";  but  their  height,  which  the  earlier  travellers  re- 
prefenlcd  as  gigantic,  fcarcely  exceeds  fix  feet.  Thefe 
aie  the  people  lo  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Patago- 
nians. 

All  thefe  different  varieties  of  men  can  intermix  and 
produce  children,  who  hold  a  mean  between  the  forms 
and  colours  of  their  parents.  Thefe  intermixtures  can 
again  mix  with  the  original  races,  and  the  produce 
approaches  to  thefe  races  according  to  the  degree  of 
mixture.  All  thefe  progenies  are  prolific  as  well  as 
their  fathers  and  mothers. 

It  appears  that  there  are  fometimes  bom  in  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  our  variety,  fubjefts  of  a  milky  white- 
neis,  which  is  the  effedl  of  difcafe,  and  this  colour  is 
accompanied  with  feeblenefs  of  body  and  weaknels  of 
light.  Some  travellers  have  believed  that  thefe  men 
form  entire  nations,  which  they  have  called  Dariens  in 
America,  Dondos  or  Albinos,  in  Africa,  and  Chack- 
leras  in  India.      See  Albinos. 

The   diacrent  colours  which  difiinguifli  the  varieties 
of  the  human  fpecies,  refide  not  in  the  cuticle,  but  in 
the  mucus  and  reticular  membrane  which  is  immediately 
Cirfifr.     below  it  *. 

.  ?\.  ^j-  Blumenbach  remarks,  that  fome  late  writers  feem 
doubtful  whether  the  numerous  diftinft  races  of  men 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  mere  varieties,  which  have 
ariien  from  degeneration,  or  as  fo  many  fpecies  alto- 
gether dilTerent.  The  caufe  of  this  feems  chieriy  to  be, 
that  they  took  too  narrow  a  view  in  their  refearches, 
felecled,  perhaps,  two  races  the  moft  different  from 
each  ether  poffible,  and,  overlooking  the  intermediate 
races  that  formed  the  connecting  links  between  them, 
compared  thefe  two  together ;  or,  they  fixed  their  at- 
tention too  much  on  mian,  without  examining  other 
fpecies  of  animals,  and  coni;^aring  their  varieties  and 
degeneration  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies.  The 
firii  fault  is,  when  one,  for  cxarople,  places  together  a 
Senegal  negro  and  an  European  Adonis,  and  at  .the 
f^me  time  forgets  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  bodily 
differences  of  thefe  two  beings,  whether  hair,  colour, 
features,  &c.  which  does  not  gradually  run  into  the 
fame  thing  of  the  other,  by  fuch  a  variety  of  ihades, 
that  no  phyfiologiil  or  natuialill  is  able  to  eftabhfh  a 
certain  boundary  between  thefe  gradations,  and  confe- 
•]uently  between  the  extremes  themfelves. 

The  fecond  fault  is,  when  people  reafon  as  if  man 
were  the  only  organized  being  in  nature,  and  confider 
the  varieties  in  his  fpecies  to  be  ftrange  and  problema- 
tical, without  refleiEiing  that  all  thefe  varieties  are  not 
more  flriking  or  more  uncommon  than  thofe  with 
which  fo  many  thoufands  of  other  fpecies  of  organized 
beings  degenerate,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  queftion, 
whether,  confidering  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies 
which  we  have  dcfcribed,  all  thefe  could  have  originat- 
ed from  one  pair,  as  related  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  To 
thofe  who  affeft  to  difbelieve  the  Mofaic  account,  it 
may  be  fufJicient  to  reply,  that  to  the  almighty  power 
of  the  Divine  Being  it  v\as  not  more  difficult  to  cliange 
and  modify    the   defcendants   of  one  man  and  one  wo- 
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man,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  different  regions  of      Man. 
the  earth  wliich  they  were  deltined   to  occupy,  than  to  ~^~v— ' 
create  at  the  firit  five  or  fix  pairs  placed  in   different  fi- 
tuations,  to' be  the   progenitors  of  the  nations  that  we 
now  fee  inhabiting  the  globe.  j2 

On  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  different  colour  ofT^'*'""'- 
the  Ikin,  that  charaderizes   the  varieties  of  the  human  "'^"^''  ^^. 
fpecies,  fee  the  article  Complexion.     On  this  fubjecl  fn^"^^"!! 
\ve  (hall  here  add  a  curious  comparifon  between  the  hu-  with  Mne 
man  race  and  fwine,  by  Profeffor  Blumenbach,  intend- 
ed to   refute  the  iecond  error  into  whicli  he  confiders 
writers    have    fallen,    in   treating    of  the  varieties   of 
man. 

More  reafons,  fays  he,  than  one  have  Induced  one  to 
make  choice  of  fwine  for  this  comparifon  •,  but,  in  par- 
ticular, becaul'e  they  have  a  great  fimilarity,  in  many 
refpeflj,  to  man;  not  however,  in  the  form  of  their  en- 
trails, as  people  formerly  believed,  and  therefore  flu. 
died  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  purpofely  in 
fwine  ;  fo  that  even,  in  the  17th  century,  a  celebrated 
difpute,  which  arofe  between  the  phyficians  of  Heidel- 
berg and  thofe  of  Durlach,  refpetling  the  pofition  of 
the  heart  in  man,  was  determined,  in  confequence  of 
orders  from  government,  by  Infpefting  a  fo-vv,  to  the 
great  triumph  of  the  party  which  really  was  in  the 
WTong.  Nor  is  it  becaufe  in  the  time  of  Galen,  accord- 
ing to  repeated  affertions,  human  fleih  was  faid  to  have 
a  tafte  perfectly  fimilar  to  that  of  fwine  ;  nor  becaufe 
the  fat,  and  the  tanned  hides  of  both,  are  very  like  to 
each  other ;  but  becaule  both,  in  general,  in  regard  to 
the  economy  of  their  bodily  ftrudure,  taken  on  the 
whole,  ihew  unexpectedly,  on  the  firll  view,  as  well 
as  on  clofer  examination,  a  very  llriking  fimilitude. 

Both,  for  example,  are  domellic  animals  ;  both  om- 
rircora;  both  are  dlfpeifed  throughout  all  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world  ;  and  both  confequently  are  expofed, 
in  numerous  ways,  to  the  principal  caufes  of  degenen- 
tion  arifing  from  climate,  mode  of  life,  nourilhment,  &c.: 
both,  for  the  fame  reafon,  are  fubjc6t  to  many  dlfeafes 
rarely  found  among  other  animals  than  men  and  fwine, 
fuch  as  the  (tone  in- the  bladder  ;  or  to  difeafes  exclufive- 
ly  peculiar  to  thefe  two,  fuch  as  the  worms  found  in 
mealled  fwine. 

Another  reafon,  continues  he,  why  I  have  made 
choice  of  fwine  for  the  prefent  comparifon  is,  becaufe 
the  degeneration  and  defcent  from  the  original  race  are 
far  more  certain  in  thefe  animals,  and  can  be  better 
traced,  than  in  the  varieties  of  other  domeilic  animals. 
For  no  naturalift,  I  believe,  has  carried  his  fcepticiun 
fo  far  as  to  doubt  the  defcent  of  the  domeftic  fwine  from 
the  wild  boar  ;  which  is  much  the  more  evident,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  wild  pigs,  when  caught,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  as  tame  and  familiar  as  domeftic  fwine  :  and 
the  contrary  alfo  is  the  cafe  ;  for  if  the  latter  by  any  ac- 
cident  get  into  the  woods,  they  as  readily  become  wild 
again  ;  fo  that  there  are  inllances  of  fuch  animals  being 
(hot  for  wild  fwine,  and  it  has  not  been  till  they  were 
opened,  and  found  caltrated,  that  people  were  led  to  a 
difcovery  of  their  origin,  and  how,  and  at  what  time, 
they  ran  away.  It  is  well  afcertaiiied,  that,  before  the 
difcovery  of  America  by  tlie  Spaniards,  fwine  were  un- 
known in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  carried  thither  from  Europe.  All  the 
varieties,  therefore,  through  which  this  animal  has  fincc 
degenerated,  belong,  witn  the  original  European  race, 
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to  or,e  and  xhe  fams  fpccles  ;  and  fmce  no  bodily  differ- 
ence  is  found  in  the  human  race,  either  in  regard  to  ila- 
ture,  colour,  the  form  of  the  fliuU,  &c.  as  will  prefent- 
Jy  appear,  which  is  not  obfcrved  in  the  fame  proportion 


in  the   fvvine  race,  thi 


is  comparifon,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  filence  thofe  fceptics  who  have  thought  proper,  on 
account  ofthefe  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  ad- 
mit more  than  one  fpecics. 

With  regard  to  llature,  'he  Patagonians,  as  is  well 
known,  have  afforded  the  greatelt  employment  to  an- 
thropologills.  The  romantic  tales,  however,  of  the 
old  travellers,  and  even  the  more  modeft  relations  of 
Enwlifh  navigators,  have  been  doubted  by  other  tra- 
vellers, who  on  the  fame  coaft  fought  in  vain  for  fuch 
children  of  Anak.  But  even  admitting  every  thing 
laid  of  the  fize  of  thefe  Patagonians,  there  is  not  among 
them  nearly  fuch  an  excefs  of  ftature  as  that  obferved  in 
many  parts  of  America  among  the  fwine  originally  car- 
ried thitlier  from  Europe  ;  and  of  thefe  we  fliall  men- 
tion particularly  thofe  of  Cuba,  which  are  more  than 
double  the  fize  of  the  original  Europeans. 

The  natives  of  Guinea,  Madagafcar,  New  Holland, 
New  Guinea,  &c.  are  black  ;  many  American  tribes 
are  reddiih  brown,  and  the  Europeans  are  white.  An 
equal  difference  is  obferved  among  Avlne  in  different 
countries.  In  Piedmont,  for  example,  they  are  black. 
\Vlien  1  paffed,  f.tys  our  author,  through  tliat  country, 
during  the  great  fair  for  fwine  at  Salenge,  I  did  not  fee 
a  fingle  one  of  any  other  colour.  In  Bavaria,  they  are 
reddiih  brown  ;  in  Normandy  they  are  all  white.  Hu- 
man hair  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  different  from  fvvines 
briftlcs,  yet,  in  the  prefent  point  of  view,  they  may 
be  compared  with  each  other.  Fair  hair  is  foft,  and  of 
a  filky  texture  ;  black  hair  is  coarfer,  and  among  feve- 
ral  tribes,  fuch  as  the  Abyfl'.nians,  Negroes,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  it  is  woolly,  and  molt  lo 
among  the  Hottentot?.  In  like  manner,  among  the 
ivliite  fwine  in  Normandy,  as  I  was  affured  by  an  in- 
comparable obferver,  Suker  of  Bonneburg,  the  hair  on 
the  whole  body  is  longer  and  fofter  than  among  other 
IWine;  and  even  the  briilles  on  the  back  are  very  little 
<Iifferent,  but  lie  flat,  and  are  only  longer  than  the  hair 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  employed  by  the  brulh-makers.  The  difference 
between  the  hair  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  domelHc 
fvvine,  particularly  iri  regard  to  the  fofter  part  between 
the  (Irong  briftles,  is,  as  is  well  known,  ftill  greater. 

The  whole  difference  between  the  cranium  of  a  ne- 
j;ro  and  that  of  an  European,  is  not  in  the  leaft  degree 
{greater  than  that  equally  ftriking  difference  which  exills 
between  the  cranium  of  the  wild  boar  and  that  of  the 
domelHc  fwine.  Thofe  who  have  not  obferved  this  in 
ihe  animals  ihemfelvcs,  need  :only  to  call  their  eye  on 
the  figure  which  Daubenton  has  given  of  both. 

I  (iiall  pafs  over,  fays  Blumenbach,  lefs  national  va- 
rieties which  may  be  found  among  fwine  as  well  as 
amon^  men,  and  only  mention,  that  I  have  been  affu- 
red by  Mr  Sulz^er,  that  the  peculiarity  of  having  the 
bone  of  the  leg  remarkably  long,  as  is  the  cafe  among 
the  Hindoos,  has  been  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
fwine  in  Normandy.  They  fland  very  long  on  their 
hind  legs ;  their  back,  therefore,  is  higheft  at  the  rump, 
forming  a  kind  of  inclined  plane,  and  the  head  proceeds 
iji  the  fame  direflion,  fo  that  the  fnout  is  not  far  from 
lie  ground.     I  fhall  here  ad  J,  that  the  fwine  in  fome 


countries  have  degenerated  into  races  which  in  fingu-  Kan. 
larity  far  exceed  every  thing  that  has  been  found  llrange  *— v~-~^ 
in  bodily  variety  among  the  human  race.  Swine  with 
folid  hoofs  were  kr.own  to  the  ancient;;,  and  large  herds 
of  them  are  found  in  Hungary,  Sweden,  &c.  In  like 
manner  the  European  fwine,  iirft  carried  by  the  Spa- 
niards, in  1509,  to  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  at  that  time  ce- 
lebrated for  its  pearl  filhery,  degenerated  into  a  mon- 
flrous  race,  with  hoofs  which  were  half  a  fpan  in  length. 

From  thefe  fafls  our  ingenious  author  concludes,  that 
it  is  abfurd  to  allow  the  vaft  variety  of  fwine  to  have 
defcended  from  one  original  pair,  and  to  contend  that 
the  varieties  of  men  are  fb  many  diftinft  fpecies.  ., 

No  part  of  the   natural   hiltory  of  man   can  be  more  Pro»fefsof 
interefting  than   that   which   deicribes  the    progreflive ''"'"""  liW- 
improvement  and  decay  of  human  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.     This  fubjeft  has  been  treated  of  in  a  raoft 
animated  manner  by  Buffon,  and  we  Ihall  here  give  an 
abridgement  of  this  part  of  his  work.  3^ 

Nothing  (fays  M.  Buffon)  exhibits  fuch  a  ftriking Iriamy. 
picture  of  our  weakncfs,  as  the  condition  of  an  infant 
immediately  after  birth.  Incapable  of  employing  its 
organs,  it  requires  alTillance  of  every  kind.  In  the  firil 
moments  of  our  exidence,  we  prefent  an  image  of  pain 
and  mifery,  and  are  more  weak  and  helpleis  than  the 
young  of  any  other  animal.  At  birth,  the  infant  paffes 
from  one  element  to  another  ;  when  it  leaves  the  gentle 
warmth  of  the  tianquil  fluid  by  which  it  was  complete- 
ly furrounded  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  it  becomes 
e.vpofed  to  the  impreflions  of  the  air,  and  inftantly 
feels  the  effefts  of  that  aftive  element.  The  air  afting 
upon  the  olfaftory  nerves,  and  upon  the  organs  of  re- 
fpiration,  produces  a  ftiock  fomething  like  that  of  Ineez- 
ing,  by  which  the  brealj  is  expanded,  and  the  air  ad- 
mitted into  the  lungs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  prefles  upon  the  bowels,  and  the 
excrements  are  thus  for  the  firil  time  difcharged  from 
th.e  inteftines,  and  the  urine  from  the  bladder.  The 
air  dilates  the  velicles  of  the  lungs,  and  after  being  ra- 
refied to  a  certain  degree,  is  expelled  by  the  fpring  of 
the  dilated  fibres  reafting  upon  this  rarefied  tluid. 
The  infant  now  refpirts,  and  articulates  founds  or 
cries. 

Mod  animals  are  Mind  for  fome  days  after  birth. 
Infants  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  the  moment  they 
come  into  the  world  •,  but  they  are  dull,  fixed,  and 
commonly  blue.  The  new-born  child  cannot  dillin- 
guilh  objedts,  becaufe  he  is  incapable  of  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  them.  The  organ  of  vifion  is  yet  imperfeft  ;  the 
cornea  is  wrinkled  ;  and  perhaps  the  retina  is  too  foft 
for  receiving  the  images  of  external  objefts,  and  for 
communicating  the  feniation  of  diltinft  vifion.  At  the 
end  of  40  days,  the  infant  begins  to  hear  and  to  fmile. 
About  the  fame  time  it  begins  to  look  at  bright  ob- 
jcfls,  and  frequently  to  turn  its  eyes  towards  the  win- 
dow, a  candle,  or  any  light.  Now  likt  wife  it  begins 
to  weep  ;  for  its  former  cries  and  groans  were  not  ac- 
companied with  tears.  Smiles  and  ttars  are  the  ctitcl 
of  two  internal  fenfations,  both  of  which  depend  on  the 
aftion  of  the  mind.  Thus  they  are  peculiar  to  the  hu- 
man race,  and  ferve  to  exprels  mental  [lain  or  plea- 
fure,  while  the  cries,  motions,  and  other  marks  of  bo- 
dily pain  and  pleaiure,  are  common  to  man  and  moft 
of  the  other  animals.  Confidcring  tlu-  fuljeft  a;  I'n.ta- 
phyficians,  vv«  fliall  find  that  pain  and  pleaiure  form  the 
linivcrta 
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univerlal    power    which    fets    all   our    paffions 
■""  tion. 

The  fize  of  an  infant  born  at  the  full  time  is  coni- 
mnnly  21  inches  j  and  that  yc/aj-,  which  nine  months 
before  was  an  irapcrceptible  bubble,  now  weighs  ten 
or  twelve  pounds,  and  fometimes  more.  The  head  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  and  this  difproportion, 
which  is  Hill  greater  in  the  firlf  ftage  of  the  fcetus,  con- 
tinues during  the  period  of  infancy.  The  fkin  of  a 
new-boni  child  is  of  a  reddiih  colour,  becaufe  it  is  fo 
fine  and  tranfparent  as  to  allow  a  flight  tint  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  blood  to  iliine  through.  The  form  of  the 
body  and  members  is  by  no  means  perfrft  in  a  child 
foon  after  birth  ;  all  the  parts  appear  to  be  fwollen.  At 
the  end  of  three  days,  a  kind  of  jaundice  generally 
comes  on,  and  at  the  fame  time  milk  is  to  be  found  in 
the  brearts  of  the  infant,  which  may  be  fqueezed  out 
by  the  fingers.  The  fwelling  decreafes  as  the  child 
gro-.vs  up. 

The  liquor  contained  in  the  amnios  leaves  a  vifcid 
whltidi  matter  upon  the  body  of  the  child.  In  this 
country  we  have  the  precaution  to  wa(h  the  new-born 
infant  only  with  warm  water;  but  it  is  the  cuftom  with 
V  hole  nations  inhabiting  the  coldeft  climates,  to  plunge 
their  infants  into  cold  v.ater  as  foon  as  they  are  born, 
without  their  receiving  the  fma'.ltft  injury.  It  is  even 
faid  tiiat  the  Laplanders  leave  their  children  in  the 
fnovv  till  the  coid  his  almoft  Hopped  their  refpiration, 
and  then  plunge  them  into  a  warm  bath.  Among  thefe 
people,  the  children  are  alio  wafhed  thrice  a  day  dur- 
ing the  firft  year  c!'  their  life.  The  inhabitants  of  nor- 
thern countries  are  perfuaded  that  the  cold  bath  tends 
to  make  men  ftronger  and  more  robuft,  and  on  that 
account  accuftom  their  children  to  the  ufe  of  it  from 
their  infancy.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  power  of  habit,  or  how  far  it  can  make 
our  bodies  capable  of  fu'ffkring,  of  acquiring,  or  of  lo- 

The  child  is  nat  allowed  to  fuck  as  foon  as  it  is 
bom  •,  but  time  is  given  for  difcharging  the  liquor  and 
flime  from  the  ftomach,  and  the  meconium  or  excrement, 
which  is  of  a  black  colour,  from  the  intcftines.  As 
thefe  fubHances  might  four  the  milk,  a  little  diluted 
wine  mixed  with  fugar  is  firft  given  to  the  infant,  and 
the  breaft  is  not  prefented  to  it  before  10  or  12  hours 
Lave  elapfed. 

The  young  of  quadrupeds  can  of  themfelves  find  the 
way  to  the  teat  of  the  mother:  it  is  not  fo  with  man. 
The  mother,  in  order  to  fuckle  her  child,  muft  raife  it 
to  her  breails ;  and,  at  this  feeble  period  of  life,  the 
infant  can  cxprefs  its  wants  only  by  cries. 

New-born  children  have  need  of  frequent  nourifh- 
ment.  During  the  day,  the  breaft  ought  to  be  given 
them  every  two  hours,  and  during  the  night  as  often 
as  they  awake.  At  firft  they  fleep  almoft  continually, 
and  they  fcem  never  to  awake  but  when  prcffed  by 
hunger  and  pain.  Sleep  is  ufeful  and  refreftiing  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  confidtred  as  nectiTary  to  em- 
ploy narcotic  dofes,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  ci^nfti- 
tution  of  the  child,  for  the  purpoe  of  procuring  them 
xepofe.  The  common  way  of  appeafing  the  cries  of 
children  is  by  rockiHg  them  in  the  cradle  ;  but  this 
agitation  muft  be  very  gentle,  otherwife  a  great  rifle  is 
run  6f  confufing  the  infant's  brain,  and  of  producing  a 
total  derangement.     It   is   neccffsry  to   their  being  in 
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good  health,  that  their  fleep  be  long  and  natural.  It  ^fa»• 
is  poifible,  hoi'.ever,  that  they  may  fleep  too  much,  — v~~" 
and  thereby  endanger  their  conftitution.  In  that  cafe, 
it  would  be  proper  to  take  them  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
awaken  them  by  a  gentle  motion,  or  by  prefenting 
fome  bright  objeft  to  their  eyes.  At  this  age  we  re- 
ceive the  firft  imprelfions  from  the  fenfes,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  are  more  important  during  the  reft  of  life 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Great  tare  ought  to  be 
taken  to  place  the  cradle  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
child  (hall  be  direcil'y  oppofite  to  the  light,  for  the 
eyes  are  ahvays  directed  towards  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  light  is  ftrongcft  ;  and  if  the  cradle  be  pla- 
ced rKlevva)s,  one  of  them,  by  turning  towards  the 
light,  will  acquire  greater  ftrength  than  the  other,  and 
the  child  will  ftju'nt.  For  the  firft  two  months,  no 
other  food  flioiild  be  given  to  the  child  but  the  milk 
of  the  nurfc  ;  and  when  it  is  of  a  weak  and  delicate 
conftitution,  this  nouriihment  alone  ftiould  be  continued 
during  the  third  or  fourth  month.  A  child,  however 
robuft  and  healthy,  may  be  expofed  to  great  danger 
and  inconvenience,  if  any  other  aliment  is  adminifter.d 
before  the  end  of  the  firft  month.  In  Holland,  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  the  whole  Levant,  the  food  of  children 
is  limited  to  the  milk  of  the  nurfe  for  a  vvhole  year. 
The  favagcs  of  Canada  give  their  children  fuck  for 
four,  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  even  feven  years.  In 
this  country,  as  nurfes  generally  have  not  a  fuflicient 
quantity  of  milk  to  fatibfy  the  ap;:elite  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  commonly  fupply  the  want  of  it  by  panada, 
or  other  light  preparations.  5^ 

The  teeth  ufually  begin  to  appear  about  the  age  of  Dentition., 
feven  months.  The  cutting  of  thefe,  although  a  natu- 
ral operation,  does  not  follow  the  common  law's  of  na- 
ture, which  afls  continually  on  the  human  body  with- 
out occafioning  the  fraalleft  pain,  or  even  producing 
any  fenfation.  Here  a  violent  and  painful  effort  is 
made,  accompanied  with  cries  and  tears.  Children  at 
firft  lofe  their  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety  j  they  become 
fad,  reftlefs,  and  fretful.  The  gums  are  red,  and  fwell- 
ed ;  but  they  afterwards  become  white,  when  the 
preflure  of  the  teeth  is  fo  great  as  to  flop  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Children  apply  their  fingers  to 
their  mouth,  that  they  may  remove  the  irritation  which 
they  feel  there.  Some  relief  is  given,  by  putting  into 
their  hands  a  bit  of  ivory  or  coral,  or  of  fome  other 
hard  and  fmooth  hpdy,  with  which  they  rub  the  gums 
at  the  affected  part.  This  preffure,  being  oppofed  to 
that  of  the  teeth,  calms  the  pain  for  a  moment,  con- 
tributes to  make  the  membrane  of  the  gum  thinner, 
and  facilitates  its  rupture.  Nature  here  afls  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  herfclf ;  and  an  incifion  of  the  gum  muft  fome- 
times take  place,  to  allo\v  a  paffage  to  the  tooth.  For 
the  period  of  dentition,  number  of  teeth,  &c.  fee  A\.\- 
TO:\IY,   N°  27.  3(5 

When  children  are  allowed  to  cry  too  long,  and  tooDifcaies  of 
often,  ruptures  are  fometimes  occaConed  by  the  efforts'""'"'^^'' 
they  make.  Thefe  may  eafi'y  be  cured  by  the  fpeedy 
application  of  bandages  ;  but  if  this  remedy  has  been 
too  long  delayed,  the  difeafe  may  continue  through 
life.  Children  are  very  much  fubjeft  to  worms.  Some 
of  the  bad  effecls  occafioned  by  thefe  animals  might,  ac- 
cording to  Buffon,  be  prevented  by  giving  them  a 
little  wine  now  and  then,  for  fermented  liquors  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  their  generation, 

3  Z  2  Though 
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Thougli  the  body  is  very  delicate  in  tlic  ilate  of  in-     of  vegetable 
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fancy,  it  is  then  lefs  fenfible  of  cold  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  The  internal  heat  appears  to  be  great- 
er. The  pulfe  in  childien  is  much  quicker  than  in 
adults,  from  which  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  infer, 
that  the  internal  heat  is  greater  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. 

Till  three  years   of  age,  the  life  of  a  child  is  very 
precarious.     In  the  fecond  or  third  following  ye        '' 


ftence  which  ivas  fliut  up  within  itfelf, 
and  which  it  was  incapable  of  communicating.  I-.i  this  ' 
firll  ftage  of  life,  reafon  is  ftill  afleep  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  foon  multiply,  and  man  has  not  only  what 
is  ncceflary  to  his  own  exigence,  but  what  enables  him 
to  give  exillence  to  others.  This  redundancy  of  life 
can  no  longer  be  confined,  but  endeavours  to  expand 
and  dlffufe  itfelf*.  <i 

Thus   far  we  have   followed  BufFon  in  his  animated 


becomes  more  certain,  and  at  fix  or  feven  years  of  age     Iketch  of  the  progrell-  of  human  life  •,  but  here  we  mull 

a  child  has  a  better  chance  of  living  than  at   any  other     leave  him  for  a  while,  as  we  confider  the  pi6lare  he 

period  of  life.     From  the  bills  of  mortality  publifhed 

at    London,    it   appears,  that  of  a  certain  number  of 

children   born  at  the  fame  time,  one-half  of  them  die 

the  three  firll  years;  according   to   which,  one-half  of 

the  human  race  would  be  cut  off  before  they  are  three 


has  given  of  the  approach  of  puberty  and  its  corre- 
fponding  circumllances  to  be  lefs  calculated  to  ferve  the 
purpofcs  of  fcientific  information,  than  to  gratify  idle 
and  vicious  curiotity,  and  roufe  thole  paffions  which 
feldom  require  much  excitement.  The  fubjecls  of  the 
years  of  age.      But  the  mortality   among  children  is      procreation  of    the  human   fpecies,   of  pregnancy  and 
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not  everywhere  fo  great  as  in  London.  M.  Diif>rc  du 
Saint  Maur,  from  a  great  number  of  obfervations  made 
in  France,  has  fliewn  that  half  of  the  children  born  at 
the  fame  time  are  not  extindl  till  feven  or  eight  years 
have  elapfed. 

Among  the  caufes  which  have  occafioned  fo  great  a 
mortality  among  children,  and  even  among  adults,  the 
fmallpox  may  be  ranked  as  the  chief.  But  luckily  the 
means  of  alleviating  the  effefts  of  this  terrible  fcourge 
are  now  univerfally  known  by  inoculation,  and  ilill 
more  by  the  introduiElion  of  the  cowpox. 

Children  begin  learning  to  fpeak  about  the  age  of 
I  2  or  15  months.  In  all  languages,  and  among  every 
people,  the  firll  fyllables  they  utter  are  ia,  ha,  ma,  ma, 
fa,  pa,  taha,  ahada  ;  nor  ought  this  to  excite  any  lur- 
prife,  when  we  confider  that  thefe  fyllables  are  the 
founds  mod   natural   to  man,    becaufe   they  confill  of 


parturition,  are  flriflly  medical,  and  are  treated  of  in 
lufficient  detail  under  their  proper  heads  in  this  work. 
Perhaps  we  fhall  be  acculed,  by  fome  of  the  philofo- 
phifts  of  the  prefent  age,  of  being  too  fallidious  in 
omitting  fo  important  and  iuterelling  a  part  of  the  na- 
tural hillory  of  man  ;  but  we  had  rather  incur  the  im- 
putation of  negligence,  than  introduce  into  an  article 
that  is  intended  for  general  readers  any  thing  that  may 
offend  the  nicell  delicacy. 

Soon  after  the  age  of  puberty  the  body  of  roan  at- 
tains its  full  flature.  Some  young  people  ceafe  to 
grow  after  15  or  16;  while  others  continue  to  increafe 
in  height  till  20,  or  even  23.  During  this  interval 
they  are  ufually  very  flender,  but  by  degrees  the  limbs 
fwell,  and  affume  their  proper  Ihape  ;  and  before  the 
age  of  30,  the  body  has  generally  attained  its  greatell 
perfedion    with    regard   to   ftrength,    confillence,    and 


that  vowel,  and  thofe  confonants,  the  pronunciation  of     fymmetry.     Adolcl'cence  is    confidered   as  termmatmg 
which  require   the   fmalleft   exertion   in  the  organs  of     at  the  age  of   20  or  25,  and  at  this   period  (according 
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cencte  and 
puberty. 


fpeech.  Some  children  at  two  years  of  age  articulate 
diftindlly,  and  repeat  whatever  is  laid  to  them  ;  but 
moil  children  do  not  fpeak  till  the  age  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  or  three  years,  and  often  later. 

The  life  of  man  and  of  other  animals  is  meafured 
only  from  the  moment  of  birth  ;  they  enjoy  exiftence, 
however,  previous  to  that  period,  and  begin  to  live  in 
the  Hate  of  a  fcctus.  This  flate  is  defcribed  and  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Anatomy,  N°  113.  The 
period  of  infancy,  which  extends  from  the  moment  of 
isirth  to  about  12  years  of  age,  has  already  been  con- 
fidered. 

The  period  of  infancy  is  followed  by  that  of  adol- 
cfcence.  This  begins,  together  with  puberty,  at  the 
age  of  I J  or  14,  and  commonly  ends  in  girls  at  15,  and 
in  boys  at  18,  but  fometimes  not  till  21,  23,  and  25 
year-  "•'  age.  Acc-ding  to  its  etymology  (being  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  adole/centia'),  it  is  completed 
when  the  bodv  has  attained  its  full  height.  Thus,  pu- 
berty becomes  adolefcence,  and  j  recedes  youth.     This 


to  the  ufual  divifion  of  man's  life  into  ages),  youth  be- 
gins.    This  continues  till  the  age  of  30  or  ^^. 

The  ftature  of  man  varies  confiderably  in  di  Jorcnt  (^ 
climates,  and  under  different  circumllances.  A  '  ■  - 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  ihould  be  co:... 
the  medium  height  of  the  human  body.  Buffc.n  :!  r,  - 
it  at  from  five  feet  or  five  feet  and  an  inch,  to  five  Itct 
four  inches,  making  the  medium  height  about  five  feet 
two  inches.  Haller  on  the  contrary,  reckons  the  true 
medium  height  of  men  in  the  temperate  climates  of 
Europe  to  be  about  five  feet  five,  or  fix  inches.  In 
general,  women  are  feveral  inches  Ihorter  than  men.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  Haller,  that  in  mountainous 
countries,  fuch  as  Switzerland,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  are  commonly  much  taller  than  thofe  of  the 
higher  fituations.  It  is  ditlicult  to  afcertaln  with  preci- 
fion  the  adlual  limits  of  the  human  ftature;  but  we  may 
remark  that  in  furveying  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
earth,  we  find  more  remarkable  differences  in  the  fta- 
ture of  different  individuals  of  the  fame  nation,  than  in 


the  foring  of  life  ;  this  is  the  feafon  of  pleafurt-s,  of  the  general   height  of  different  nations.      In  the  fame 

loves,  and  of  graces  ;  but  this  fmiling  feafon  is  of  Ihort  climate,  among  the  fame  people,  and  often  even  in  the 

duration.      Hitherto  nature   fcems  to  have  had  nothing  fame  family,  we  find  fome  individuals  that  are  far  above 

in  view  I'ut  the  prcfcrvation  and  increafe  of  her  work  ;  the  medium  ilandard,  and  others  as  far  belon-  it.     The 

flie  has  midd  no  provifion   for  the  infant  except  what  is  former  we  call  giants,  and  the  latter  dwarfs.   See  GlANT 

neceffary   for  life  and  growth.     It  has  enjoyed  a  kind  and  Dwarf  (a). 

The 


(a.)  In  addition  to  the  relations  of  gigantic  men  given  under  Gi 
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The  body  having  acquired  its  full  height  duiing  the 
'  period  of  adolefcence,  and  its  full  dimenfions  in  youth, 
remiins  for  Ibme  years  in  the  fame  ft;ite  before  it  be- 
gins to  decay.  This  is  the  period  of  manhood,  which 
extends  from  the  aj^e  of  30  or  35  to  that  ef  40  or  45 
years.  Durin^^  this  llage,  the  powers  of  the  body  con- 
tinue in  full  vigour,  and  the  principal  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  human  figure  arifes  from  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  in  different  parts.  Exceflive  fat'iefs  disfigures 
the  body,  and  becomes  a  very  cumberfome  and  incon- 
venient load. 
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they  lofe  their  clearnefs,  and  the  tranfparent  cornea  be-  Mai- 
comes  lefs  convex.  To  remedy  this  incuiivenience,  e  ■  "  v~~ 
place  what  we  wilt  to  read  at  a  great  r  tillance  from, 
the  eye  ;  but  vifion  is  thereby  very  little  improved,  oi.-- 
caufe  the  image  of  the  objcft  becomes  fm  :licr  and 
more  obfcurc.  Another  mark  of'  the  decline  of  life  is 
a  weakncfs  of  the  ftomach,  and  indij;ellion,  in  mot 
people  who  do  not  take  rufficient  e.xercife  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food  ^^ 

At  6o,  63,  or  65  years  of  age,  the  figns  of  decline  Old  *ge. 
become   more   and  more  vifible,  and  indicate  old  age. 


Phyfiologifts  give  the  name  of  old  age  to  that  period      This  period  commonly  extends  to  the  age  of  70,  fome 
i!r_  .__u!_i- ; ]:_.„!.._£•. .i-_ -r       *: *,..--     u....  /mj *„  o-        \\n ^i.^u^j__- 


of  lite  which  commences  immediately  after  the  age  of 
manhood  and  ends  at  death;  and  they  dillingui;h  green 
old  age  from  the  aj;e  of  decrepitude.  But  in  our  opi- 
nion fuch  an  extenlive  fignification  of  the  word  ought 
not  to  be  admitted.  We  are  not  old  men  at  the  age 
of  40  or  45,  and  though  the  body  then  gives  figns  of 
decay,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  of  old  age. 
M.  Daubenton  obferves,  that  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  call  it  the  declitiing  age,  becaufe  nature  then  becomes 
retrograde,  the  fatnefs  and  good  plight  of  the  body 
diminiih,  and  certain  parts  of  it  do  not  perform  their 
fimflions  with  equal  vigour. 

The  age  of  decline  is  from  40  or  45,  to  60  or  65  years 
of  age.  At  this  time  of  life,  the  diminution  of  the  fat 
is  the  caufe  of  thofe  wrinkles  which  begin  to  appear  in 
the  face  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ikin, 
not  being  fupported  by  the  fame  quantity  of  fat,  and 
being  incapable,  for  wantof  elaflicity,  of  contrafting, 
finks  down  and  forms  fold's.  In  the  decline  of  life,  a 
remarkable  changetakesplacealfo  in  vilion.  In  the  vigour 
of  CPjr  days,  the  cr\ftalline  lens,  being  thicker  and  more 
diaphanous  than  the  humours  of  the  eye,  enables  us  to 
read  letters  of  a  very  fraall  charadler  at  the  diflance  of 
ei'^ht  or  ten  inches.  But  when  the'age  of  decline  comes 
on,  the  quantity  of  the  huraoors  of  the  eye  diminiihes, 


times  to  7j,  but  feldom  to  80.  Wly'n  the  body  is  1 
tenuated  and  bent  by  old  age,  man  then  becomes 
crazy.  Crazinefs  thereToie,  is  nothing  but  an  infirm 
old  age.  The  eyes  and  ftomach  then  become  weaker 
and  weaker  j  leannefs  increales  the  immb<;r  of  the 
wrinkles,  the  beard  and  the  hair  become  white  j  the 
flrength  and  the  memory  begin  to  fail. 

After  70,  or  at  moll  80  years  of  age,  the  life  of 
man  is  nothing  but  labour  and  iorrow  ;  luch  was  the" 
language  of  David  near  3000  years  ago.  Some  men 
of  ftrong  conftltutions,  and  in  good  health,  enjoy  old 
age  for  a  long  time  without  decrepitude  ;  but  fuch  in- 
ftances  are  not  very  common.  The  infirmities  of  de- 
crepitude continually  increafe,  and  at  length  death 
concludes  the  whole.  This  fatal  term  is  uncertain. 
The  only  conclufions  which  we  can  form  concerning 
the  duration  of  life,  mull  be  derived  from  obfer.  at'ons 
made  on  a  great  number  of  men  who  were  born 
at  the  fame  time,  and  who  died  at  different  ages. 

The  figns  of  decrepitude  form  a  ilriking  picf  ure  'of 
weaknefs,  and  announce  the  approaching  dilTo!ut  i)!!  of 
the  body.  The  memory  f  liis,  the  fibres  become  hud,  the 
nerves  blunted  ;  deafnefs  and  blindnefs  take  place  ;  the 
fenfes  of  fmell,  of  touch,  and  of  tafte,  are  d-.-.lroyed  ; 
the  appetite  fails ;  the  necelTity  of  eating,  and  more 
frequently 


Blair's  account  of  O'Brien,  the  Irifh  giant,  who  exhibited  himfelf  at  London  and  Edinburgh  a  few  years  agcr, 
and  died  very  lately.  He  pretended  to  be  nearly  nine  feet  high.  We  infert  this  account  the  more  readily,  as  it 
exactly  agrees  with  what  we  ourfelves  obierved  when  O'Brien  was  in  Edinburgh. 

"  I  vifited  this  Irilhman  (fays  Mr  Blair,)  on  the  jth  of  May  1804,  at  N"  I  I.  H.iyraarket.  He  was  of  a  very 
extraordinary  ftaturc,  but  not  well  formed.  As  he  would  not  fuffer  a  minute  examination  to  be  made  of  his  per- 
fon,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  other  than  a  ftiort  defcription  of  him.  He  declined  the  propolai  of  walking  a- 
crofs  the  room,  and  I  believe  was  afraid  of  difcovering  his  extreme  imbecillitv.  He  had  the  general  afped  of  a 
weak  and  unrefiecTing  perfon,  with  an  uncommonly  low  forehead  •,  for  as  near  as  I  could  afcertdin,  the  fpace 
above  his  eye-brows,  in  a  peroendicular  line  to  the  top  of  his  head,  did  not  exceed  tu-o  inches.  He  told  me  his 
age  was  38  years,  and  that  moif  of  his  anceftors,  by  hi^  mother's  fide,  were  very  large  perfons.  The  difpropor- 
tionate  fize  of  his  hands  Ifruck  me  with  furprife,  and  in  tJiis  he  feemed  to  make  his  principal  boafl.  He  refuled 
to  allow  a  cad  to  be  made  of  his  hand,  and  faid  it  had  been  done  many  years  ago  ;  but  as  Ihave  feen  that  caft 
at  Mr  Bacon's,  I  am  convinced  the  fize  is  much  too  fmall  to  reprefent  liis  prefent  ftate  of  growth.  All  his  joints 
were  large,  and  perhaps  rickety  ;  his  legs  appeared  fwollen,  mifliapen,  and  I  thought,  dropfical  ;  ho.vevcr,  be  did 
not  like  my  touching  them.  The  feet  were  clumfy,  and  concealed  as  much  as  polTible  by  high  ihoes.  His  limbs 
were  not  very  ftout,  efpecially  his  arms,  and  I  judged  that  he  had  fcarcely  got  the  ufe  of  them  ;  for,  in  order  to  • 
lift  up  his  hand,  he  fecraed  obliged  to  fwing  the  whole  arm,  as  if  he  had  no  power  of  raifing  it  by  the  a6Iion  of 
the  deltoid  mufcle.  He  certainly  had  a  greater  redundancy  of  bone  than  of  mufcle,  and  gave  me  the  imprelfion 
of  a  huge,  overgrown,  fickly  boy  ;  his  voice  being  rather  feeble  as  well  as  his  bodily  energies,  and  his  age  ap- 
pearing under  that  which  he  affirmed.  Indeed  I  find  he  gave  a  different  account  of  himfelf  to  different  vili:  jrs. 
'Jhe  flate  of  his  pulfe  agreed  with  the  general  appearance  of  his  perfon,  viz.  feeble,  languid,  and  llow  in  its  mo- 
tions. With  regard  to  his  aftual  height,  I  felt  anxious  to  deteft  the  fallacy  he  held  out  of  his  being  nine  feel  ! 
Upon  extending  my  arm  to  the  utmofl,  I  reached  his  eye-brow  with  my  little  finger  :  allowing  his  height  to 
have  been  two  inches  and  one-fourth  above  this,  it  could  not  be  more  in  the  whole  than  feven  feet  ten  inches  ;  lb  ■ 
that  I  am  perfuadcd  the  common  opinion,  founded  on  the  giant's  own  tale,  is  greatly  exaggerated."  Phiio/o{>hieal> 
Magazine,  vol.  xviii.  p.  356. 
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frequently  thst  of  drinking,  are  alone  felt  ;  aftc."  tlic 
~  teeth  fall  out,  maftication  is  imperfeftly  performed, 
and  digeflion  is  very  bad  •,  tlie  lips  fall  inwards  ;  the 
edges  of  the  jaws  can  n-j  longer  approach  each  other  ; 
the  murdes  of  the  lower  jaw  become  fo  weak,  that  they 
are  unable  to  raife  and  fupport  it.  The  body  finks 
down  ;  the  Ipine  is  bent  outward,  and  the  vertebra; 
grow  together  at  the  anterior  part  ;  the  body  becomes 
extremely  lean  ;  the  flrength  fails  ;  the  decrepid  wretch 
IS  unable  to  fupport  himfelf;  he  is  obliged  to  remain 
on  a  feat,  or  ftretched  in  his  bed  ;  the  bladder  becomes 
paralytic  ;  the  intcfiincs  lofe  their  fpring  ;  the  circula- 
tion of  th-.-  blood  becomes  flower  ;  the  llrokes  of  the 
pulfe  no  longer  amount  to  the  number  of  80  in  a  mi- 
nute as  in  the  vigour  of  life,  but  are  reduced  to  24 
and  fometimes  fewer  ;  refpiration  is  flower ;  the  body 
lofes  its  heat  ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ceafes ; 
death  follows  ;  and  tlie  dream  of  life  is  at  an  end. 

Nothing  c?.n  be  more  humiliating  to  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  man  than  a  comparifon  of  the  fiate  to  which 
his  body  is  reduced  by  death,  with  that  which  it  exlii- 
bits  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  youth.  Let  us  contem- 
plate a  fen-,ale  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty.  That 
elegant  voluptuous  form,  that  graceful  flexibility  of 
-motion,  that  gentle  warmth,  thnfe  cheeks  crimfoned 
with  the  rofes  of  delight,  thofe  brilliant  cyts  darting 
rays  of  love,  or  fparkling  with  the  fire  of  genius  ;  that 
countenance  enlivened  by  lallies  of  wit,  or  animated 
by  the  glow  of  paffion,  appear  united,  to  form  a  mod 
fafcinating  being.  A  moment  is  fufficient  to  dellroy 
the  illufion.  Senfe  and  motion  ceale  without  any  ap- 
parent caufe ;  the  body  lofes  its  heat ;  the  mufcles  be- 
come flat,  and  the  angular  prominences  of  the  bones 
appear  ;  the  lullre  of  the  eye  is  gone ;  the  cheeks  and 
lips  are  livid.  Thefc,  however,  are  but  preludes  of 
changes  flill  more  horrible.  The  flefti  beccm;*  fuc- 
celTively  blue,  green,  and  black.  It  attracts  humidity, 
and  while  one  portion  evaporates  in  infsilious  emana- 
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tion?,  another  diflblvcs  into   a  putrid   fanies,  which  is      Mat 
alfo  diflipated.     In  a  uord,  after  a  few  (hort  days  there  ^"^V- 
remains    only   a   finall    number   of  earthy  and    faline 
principles.      The    other   elements     are    difperfed    in 
air,  and  in  water,  to  enter   again  into  new  combina- 
tions *.  *  (^"fit 
Man  has  no  right  to   complain   of  the   fliortnefs  ol^l""^- . 
life.     Throughout  the   whole   of  living   beings,  there " 
are  few  who   unite  in  a   greater  degree  aii  the  internal 
caufes  which  te:id  to  prolong  its  different  periods.     The 
term  of  geliation  is  very  conllderable  ;  the  rudiments  of 
the   teeth    are  very    late   in   unfolding  ;   his  growth   is 
flow,  and  is  not  completed   before  about  20  years  have 

elapfed The  age   of  puberty,  aifo,  is  much  later  ia 

man  than  in  any  other  animal.  In  (hort,  the  parts  of 
his  body  being  compoied  of  a  fofter  and  more  flexible 
fubllance,  are  not  fo  foon  hardened  as  thofe  of  inferior 
animals.  Man,  therefore,  fcems  to  receive  at  his 
birth  the  feeds  of  a  long  lite  ;  if  he  reaches  not  the  dif- 
tant  period  which  nature  fc-emed  to  promile  him,  ii  mull 
be  owing  to  accidental  caufes  foreign  to  himlelf.  In- 
flead  of  faying  that  he  has  finillied  his  life,  we  ou^ht 
rather  to  fay  that  he  has  not  completed  it.  ^. 

The  natural    snd   total   duration   of  life   is  in  feme      ■    ■  ?r 
reeafure  proportioned  to  the  period  of  growth.      A  tree"'        '" 
or  an   animal  which  foon   acquires  its   lull  fize,  decays ''^' 
much  fooner  than  another  which  continues  to  grow  for 
a  longer  time.   It  is  true  that  the  lite  of  animals  is  eight 
times  longer  than  the  period  of  their  growth,  we  mii;ht 
conclude  that  the  boundaries  of  human  life  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  century  and  a  half. 

On  the  fubje£l  of  longevity,  and  the  general  cir- 
cumftances  on  which  it  depends,  we  have  already 
treated  under  the  article  Loxgevity,  and  have  there 
given  a  lift  of  a  great  number  of  perfons  who  have 
been  celebrated  for  the  length  of  their  lives."  To  this 
lift  we  fnall  add  a  few  more  names  in  the  note  be- 
low (e)  ;  but  on  the  general   fubjeft  of  longevity,  we 
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(b)  William  Lecorote,  a  Ihepherd,  died  fuddenly  in  1776,  in  the  county  of  Caux  in  Normandy,  at  the  age 
of  110.  Cramers,  phyfician  to  the  emperor,  faw  at  Temefwar  two  brothers,  the  one  aged  no,  and  the  other 
112,  both  of  whom  were  fathers  at  that  age.  St  Paul  the  hermit  was  113  at  his  death.  The  Sieur  Ifwan- 
ilonvaths,  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  died  at  Saar-Albe  in  Lorrain  in  1775,  aged  alinoft  in.  He  was  a 
great  hunter.  He  undertook  a  long  journoy  a  fliort  time  before  hib  death,  and  performed  it  on  horfeback.  Ro- 
fine  Iwiwarouflia  died  at  Minlk  in  Lithuania  at  the  age  of  113.  Fockjel  Jonas  died  in  the  year  1775,  aged  1x3. 
Marlk  Jonas  died  at  Vilejac  in  Hungary,  aged  119.  John  Nisthen  of  Bakler  in  Zealand  lived  to  the  age  of 
120.  Elconora  Spicer  died  in  1773,  in  Virginia,  aged  12  1.  John  Argus  was  born  in  the  village  of  Laftua  in 
I  uikey,  and  died  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  l  23  ,  having  fix  fons  and  three  daughters,  by  whom  he  had  po'ierity  to 
the  fifth  generation.  They  amounted  to  the  number  of  160  fouls,  and  all  lived  in  ihe  fame  village.  His  father 
died  at  the  age  of  120.  In  December  1777,  there  lived  in  Devonfliire  a  farmer  named  John  lii'ookey,  who  was 
134  years  of  age,  and  had  been  fifteen  times  married.  The  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  mention  an  Englilhman 
called  Ecclelion,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  143.  Another  Englillim.'n,  named  Erfinghara,  died  in  17 57  at  the  age 
of  144.  Niels  Jukens  of  Han.erfet  in  Denmark  died  in  1764,  aged  146.  ChrilVian  Jacob  Drakemberg  died  in 
1770  at  Archufen,  in  the  146th  year  of  his  age.  This  old  man  of  the  north  was  bom  at  Stavangar  in  Norway  in 
1624,  and  at  the  age  of  130  married  a  wHow  of  60.  In  N'  rwny  fome  men  have  lived  to  the  age  of  150.  John 
Rov:n,  who  was  born  at  Szatlova-CarantzBatcher,  in  the  bannat  of  Temefwar,  lived  to  the  age  of  172,  and  his 
wife  to  that  of  164,  having  been  married  to  him  for  147  years.  When  Rovin  died,  their  youngeif  fon  was 
99  years  of  age.  Peter  Zorten  a  peafant,  and  a  countryman  of  John  Rovin,  died  in  1724  at  the  age  of  185. 
His  youngefi  fon  was  then  97  years  of  age.  The  hillory  and  whole  length  piflures  of  Jor.n  Rovin,  Htnry  Jen- 
kin<:,  snd  Peter  Zorten,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  library  of  S.  A.  R.  Prince  Chsrle^  at  Bruffels  ;  and  engravings  of 
Rovin  and  Zorten.  with  a  fhort  account  of  them,  are  given  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "  Code  of  Health  and  Longe- 
vity." Profcflbr  lianovius  at  Dantzic,  mentions  in  his  nomenclature  an  old  mnii  who  died  at  the  age  of  184  ; 
and  another,  then  alive,  had  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  186.  For  other  inftances,  fee  Sir  j.  Sinclair's 
work  above  mentioned,  3 
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Man-      fliall  add  nothing  to  what  has   been   faid  under   that 
•"  V         head,  except  the  portrait  of  a  man   deftined  for  lon- 

g        gevity,  drawn  by  the  celebrated  Hufeland. 
ortraitof        He  has  a  proper  and  well  proportioned  ftature,  with- 
man         out  being   too   tall.      He  is  rather   of  the  middle  fize, 
iriDKl  for   ajjj)  fomewhat  thick   fct.     His  complexion  is  not  too 
jagevitj.    j^jjj.jjj  .   J,,  gjjy  j.^jg^  jQQ  much  ruddinefs  in  youth  is  fel- 
dom  a  fign  of  longevitv.     His  hair   approaches  rather 
to  the  fair  ihsn  the  black  ;  his  fkin  is  ilrong,  but  not 
rough.     His   head   is  not  too  big  ;  he  has  large  veins 
at  the  extremities,  and  his   (houlJers   are  rather  round 
than  flat.     His   neck   is   not   too   long  ;  his  belly  does 
not  project,  and  his  hands  are  large,  but  not  too  deep- 
ly cleft.     His  foot  is   rather  thick   than  long,  and  liis 
legs  are  firm   and  round.     He  has  alfo  a  broad  arched 
cheft,  a   firong  voice,  and  the  faculty  of  retaining  his 
breath   for  a  long  time  without  difficulty.      In  genera), 
there   is   a  complete  harmony   in   all  his   parts.     His 
fenfes  are  good,  but  not  too  delicate;  his  pulfe  is  clear 
and  regular.     His  ftomach   is  excellent,    his  appetite 
good,  and  digeftion  eafy.     He  eats  flowly,  and  has  not 
too  much  thirft,  which  is  ahvavs  a  fign  of  a  rapid  con- 
fumption.     He   is   ferene,    adive,    fufceptible   of  joy, 
love,  and  hope,  but  infenfible  to  the  imprelTions  of  ha- 
tred, anger,  and  avarice.      His  paffions  nes'er  become 
too  violent.     If  he  gives  way  to  anger,  he  experiences 
an   unufual   flow   of  warmth,  a   kind  of  gentle  fever, 
without   any    ovcrfloiving   of  the  gall.     He  is  fond  of 
employment,  particularly  calm  meditation,  and  agree- 
able  fpeculations  ;  is   an  optimift  ;  a  friend  to   natural 
affeclions,    and   domeflic   felicity  ;    has   no  thirft  after 
-.^honours  or  riches,  but  is  fatistied  with  his  lot  *. 
■•:>'-      M.  Daubenton  has  sjiveri  a  table  of  the  probabilities 
's  ^'J'''     of  the  duration   of  life,  of  which   the   following  is   an 
abridgement.     Of  23.994  children  born  at  the  fame 
time,  there  will  probably  die, 

7998 

11.997 
15,996 

17.994 
>  9.995 


In  one  year 

Remaining  y  or  1 5,996. 
In  eight  years 

Remaining  4  or  11,997. 
In  38  years 

Remaining  -!-  or  799S. 
In  50  years 

Remaining  i  or  5998. 
■■  In  61  years 

Remaining  ^  or  3999. 
In  70  years 

Remaining  -^  or  2399. 
In  80  years 

Remaining  -^  or  599. 
In  go  years 

Remaining  yi^  or  79. 
In  1:0  years 

Remaining  tctsoo  °^  2. 
It«8|,itu-  It  thus  appears,  that  a  very  fmall  number  of  men 
Uiion.  ir^deed  pafs  through  all  the  periods  of  lite,  and  arrive 
at  the  goal  marked  out  by  nature.  Innumerable  caufes 
accelerate  our  riiiTolution.  The  life  of  man  confills  in 
the  aiflivity  and  exercife  of  his  organs,  which  grow  up 
and  acquire  firength  during  infancy,  adolefccnce,  and 
youth.  No  fconer  has  the  body  attained  its  utmoft 
perfeflion,  than  it  begins  to  decline.  Its  decay  is  at 
firft  imperceptible,  but  in  progrefs  of  time  the  mem- 
branes become  cartilaginous,  and  the  cartilages  acc^uire 


2 ',595 
2  2.395 

23:9'4 

23.992 
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theconfiilcnce  of  bone ;  the  bones  become  more  folid,  and 
^1  the  fibres  are  hardened.  Almoft  all  the  fat  wafles  ^ 
away  ;  the  Ikin  becomes  withered  and  fcaly  •,  wrinkles 
are  gradually  formed  ;  the  hair  groivs  v.hite  ;  the  tf».h 
fall  out  ;  the  face  lofes  its  Jhape  j  the  body  is  bent, 
and  the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the  cryltalline  hu- 
mour become  more  perceptible.  The  firft  traces  of 
this  decay  begin  to  be  perceived  at  the  age  of  43,  and 
fometimes  fooner  ;  this  is  the  a^e  of  decline.  They  in- 
creafe  by  iloiv  degrees  till  60,  which  is  the  period  of 
old  age.  They  increafc  more  rapidly  till  the  age  of 
70  or  75.  At  this  peiriod  crazincfs  begins,  and  conti- 
nues always  to  increafe.  Next  fucceeds  decrcpitude^- 
when  the  memory  is  gone,  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes  loft, 
the  ftrength  totally  annihilated,  the  organs  worn  out, 
and  the  fuiiflions  of  the  body  almoft  deltroyed.  Little 
now  remains  to  be  loft,  and  before  the  age  of  90  or 
100,  death  terminates  at  once  decrepitude  and  life. 

The  body  then  dies  by  little  and  little  ;  its  motion 
gradually  diminiihes  j  life  is  extinguilhed  by  fucceflive 
gradation's,  and  death  is  only  the  laft  term  in  the  fuc- 
ceftion.  When  the  motion  of  the  heart,  which  conti- 
nues longeli,  ceafes,  man  has  then  breathed  his  lallj  he 
has  paffed  from  the  ftate  of  life  to  the  ftate  of  death  ; 
and  as  at  his  birth  a  breath  opened  to  him  the  career 
of  life,  fo  with  a  breath  he  finilhes  his  courfe. 

This  natural  caule  of  death  is  common  to  all  ani- 
mals, and  even  to  vegetables.  We  may  obferve  that 
the  centre  of  an  oak  firft  periftjcs  and  falls  into  duft, , 
becaufe  thefe  parts  having  become  harder  and  more 
compact,  can  receive  no  further  nourilhment.  The 
caufes  of  our  diflblution,  therefore,  are  as  neceffary  as 
death  is  inevitable  ;  and  it  is  no  more  in  our  power  to 
retard  this  fatal  term  than  to  alter  the  efta'jlilhed  laws 
of  the  univerfe.  In  whatever  manner  death  happens, 
the  time  thereof  is  unknown.  It  is  con.'idered,  how- 
ever, as  at  all  times  terrible,  and  the  very  thoughts  of 
it  fill  the  mind  with  fear  and  trouble.  It  is  notwith- 
ftanding  our  duty  frequently  to  direft  our  thoughts  to 
that  event,  which  mulf  inevitably  happen,  and  by  a 
life  of  virtue  and  innocence  to  prepare  agaliift  thofe 
confequences  which  xve  fo  much  dread. 

As  in  women  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  body,  are  fofter  and  kfs  ■ 
fbhd  thsn  thofe  of  men,  they  muft  require  m.ore  time 
in  liardening  to  that  degree  uhich  occafions  death. 
Women  of  courfe  ought  to  live  longer  than  men.  This 
reafoning  is  confirmed  by  experience  j  for  by  confult- 
ing  the  bills  of  mortahty,  it  appears,  that  after  women 
have  paffed  a  certain  age,  they  live  much  longer  than 
men  who  have  arrived  at  the  fame  age.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  women  the  age 
of  youth  is  iliorter  and  happior  than  in  men,  but  that 
the  period  of  old  age  is  longer,  and  attended  with  more 
trouble. 

It  is  not  our  buGnefs  here  to  confider  thofe  circura- 
ftances  which  are  calculated  to  preferve  health  and 
prolong  life.  Many  of  thefe  arc  mentioned  in  the 
medical  articles;  and  thofe  who  wifli  to  make  this  fub- 
jecl  tlieir  particular  ftudy,  have  now  ample  materials 
provided  for  them,  in  Sir  John  Slnclaii's  "  Code  of 
Health  and  Longevity." 

]jle  of  Man,   an  ifland  in   the   Iriih  fea,    lying  a- 
bout  feven  leagues  north    from  An^lefey,    about    the  - 
fame  diftance  weft   from  Lancafliirc,   nearly  the   like 
diftancc 
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dift^.r.ce  fouth-eafl  from '  Galloiva)-,  and  nine  leagues 
■  eaft  from  Ireland.  Its  form  is  long  and  narrow,  (Iretch- 
ing  from  the  northeall  of  Ayre  point  to  the  Calf  of 
Man,  which  lies  foi;th-we!l  at  leall  30  Eiiglilli  miles. 
Its  breadth  in  Tome  places  is  more  than  nine  miles,  in 
moft  places  eight,  and  in  fome  not  above  five ;  and  it  con- 
tains about  160  fqnare  miles. 

The  firrt  author  who  mentions  this  ifland  is  Cwfar  ; 
for  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that,  by  the  Afona 
of  which  he  fpeaks  in  his  Commentaries,  placing  it  in 
the  midft  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  Man  ;  as  that  the  Mcna  of  Tacitus,  which 
he  acquaints  us  had  a  fordable  rtrait  between  it  and  the 
continent,  can  be  applied  only  to  Anglefey.  Pliny 
Ijas  fet  doivn  both  iflands  ;  Mono,  by  which  he  intends 
Anglefey,  and  Monabia,  ^vhich  is  Man.  In  Ptolemy 
wc  find  Monaarda,  or  Monaitfa,  that  is,  the  farther  or 
more  remote  Mon.  Oroiius  flyles  it  Menavia  ;  tells 
us,  that  it  was  not  extremely  fertile  ;  and  that  this,  as 
^vell  as  Ireland,  was  then  potfeffed  by  the  Scots.  Be- 
da,  who  dillinguifties  clearly  two  ]\Ienavian  iilunds, 
names  this  the  northern  Menavia,  beftowing  the  epithet 
oi  foiitliern  upon  Anglefey.  In  fome  copies  of  Nen- 
nius,  this  ifle  is  denominated  Eubonia  ;  in  others,  Me- 
navia ;  but  both  are  explained  to  mean  Man.  Aluied 
of  Beverley  alfo  fpeaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  Menavian 
illands.  The  Britons,  in  their  own  language,  called 
it  Manau;  more  properly  Main  au,  i.  e.  "  a  little 
iiland,"  which  feems  to  be  Latinized  in  the  word  Me- 
navia. All  which  clearly  proves,  that  this  fmall  ifle 
'.^as  early  inhabited,  and  as  well  known  to  the  relf  of 
the  world  as  either  Britain  or  Ireland. 

In  the  clofe  of  the  firft  century,  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  priefts,  prophets,  and  philofophers  of  the 
old  Britons,  were  finally  expelled  by  Julius  Agricola 
from  the  fouthern  Mona  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  they 
then  took  flielter  in  the  northern.  This  iiland  they 
found  well  planted  with  firs ;  (0  that  they  had.  in 
fome  meafure,  what  they  delighted  in  moft,  the  ftielter 
of  trees ;  but,  however,  not  the  (belter  of  thofe  trees 
in  which  they  moft  delighted,  viz.  the  oaks  :  and  there- 
fore thefe  they  introditced.  No  hiftories  tell  us  this ; 
but  we  learn  it  from  more  certain  authority,  great 
woods  of  fir  having  been  difcovered  interred  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  here  and  there  fmall  groves 
of  oaks  :  but  as  thefe  trees-  are  never  met  with  inter- 
mixed, fo  it  is  plain  they  never  grew  together  ;  and  as 
the  former  are  by  far  the  moll  numerous,  we  may  pre- 
fume  them  the  natural  produce  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  latter  were  planted  and  preferved  by  the 
Druids.  They  gave  the  people,  with  whom  they 
lived,  and  over  whom  they  ruled,  a  gentle  govern- 
ment, wife  laws,  but  withal  a  very  luperftitious  re- 
ligion. It  is  alfo  very  likely  that  they  hindered 
them,  as  much  as  they  could,  from  having  any  corre- 
fpondence  with  their  neighbours  •,  which  is  the  reafon 
that  though  the  iiland  is  mentioned  by  fo  many 
writers,  not  one  of  them,  before  Orofius,  fays  a  ivord 
about  the  inhabitants.  A  little  before  this  time,  thit 
is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  had 
tranfported  themfelves  thither,  it  is  faid,  from  Ireland. 
The  tradition  of  the  natives  of  Man  (for  tliey  have  a 
traditional y  hillory)  begins  at  this  period.  They 
ftyle  this  firft  difcoverer  Mannan  Mac  Lear;  and 
they  fay  that  he  was  a  magician,  who  kept  this  coun- 
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'try  covered  with  mift',  fo  that  the 
places  could  never  find  it. 
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bitants  of  other 
But  the  ancient  chronicles  " 
of  Ireland  inform  us,  that  the  true  name,  of  this  ad- 
venturer was  Orbfcnius,  the  fon  of  Alladius,  a  prince 
in  their  ifland  ;  and  that  he  was  fainameJ  Mannancn, 
from  his  having  firft  entered  the  iflind  of  Msn,  and 
Mac  Lir,  i.  e.  "  the  offspring  of  the  fea,"  from  his 
great  (kill  in  navigation.  He  promoted  commerce ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  given  a  good  reception  to  St  Pa- 
trick, by  whom  the  natives  were  converted  to  Chrifti- 
anity. 

The  princes  who  ruled  after  him  feem  to  have  been 
of  the  fame  line  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with 
which  country  they  had  a  great  intercourfe,  affiil- 
ing  its  raonarchs  in  their  wars,  and  having  the  edu- 
cation 'of  their  princes  confided  to  them  in  time  of 
peace. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland  invaded  the  Menavian  iiland*, 
ravaged  Man,  and  kept  it  for  fome  time,  when,  Beda 
alTures  us,  there  were  in  it  about  3CO  families  ;  which 
was  lefs  than  a  third  part  of  the  people  in  Anglefev, 
though  Man  wants  but  a  third  of  the  fize  of  that 
ifland. 

The  fecond  line  of  their  princes  they  derive  from 
Orri,  who,  they  fay,  was  the  fon  of  the  king  of  Nor- 
way j  and  that  there  were  12  princes  of  this  houfe 
who  governed  Man.  The  old  couftitution,  fettled  by 
the  Druids,  while  they  fwayed  the  fceptre,  was  per- 
fectly reftored  ;  the  country  was  well  cultivated  and 
well  peopled  •,  their  fubje(?ls  were  equally  vcrfed  in  the 
exercife  of  arms  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
peace  :  in  a  word,  they  had  a  coiifiderable  naval  force, 
an  extenfive  commerce,  and  were  a  great  nation,  though 
inhabiting  only  a  little  ifle.  Guttred  the  fon  of  Orri 
built  the  caftle  of  Rufl"yn,  A.  D.  960,  which  is  a 
flrong  place,  a  large  palace,^  and  has  fubufted  no'v 
above  8co  years.  Macao  was  the  ninth  of  thrie 
kings,  and  maintained  ati  unfuccefsful  ftruggle  againft 
Edgar,  who  reduced  all  the  little  fovereigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent p;;rts  of  Britain  to  own  hiin  for  their  lord  j  and 
who,  upon  the  fubmiffion  of  Macao,  made  Irim  his 
high-adiniral,  by  which  title  {archipirata,  in  the  {.atin 
of  thofe  times)  he  fufafcribes  that  monarch's  charter 
to  the  abbey  of  Glalfonfeury. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  when 
Harold,  who  pofieiTed  the  crown  of  England,  had  de- 
feated the  Norwegians  at  the  battle  of  Stamford, 
there  was  amongft  the  fugitives  one  Goddard  Crow- 
nan,  the  fon  of  Harold  the  Black,  of  Iceland,  who 
took  flielter  in  the  ifle  of  Man.  This  ifle  was  then 
governed  by  another  Goddard,  who  was  a  defcendant 
from  Macao,  and  he  gave  him  a  very  kind  and  friendly 
reception.  Goddard  Crownan,  during  the  ftiort  flay 
he  made  in  the  ifland,  perceived  that  his  namefake 
was  univerfally  hated  by  his  fubjecls ;  which  infpired 
him  with  hopes  that  he  might  expel  the  king,  and 
become  matter  of  the  ifland.  This  he  at  laft  accora- 
piilhed,  after  having  defeated  and  killed  Fingal  the 
fon  of  Goddard,  who  had  fucceeded  his  father.  Up- 
on this  he  alTigned  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  to 
the  natives,  and  gave  the  fouth  to  his  own  people  j 
becoming,  in  virtue  of  his  conqucft,  the  founder  of 
their  third  race  of  princes.  However  he  might  ac- 
quire his  kingdom,  he  governed  it  with  fpirit  and 
prudence. 
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p^udcncc,  n:nde  war  wilh  fuccefs  in  Irelanel  ;  j^aincd 
■  fev.  lal  viftoriis  over  the  Scots  in  the  Illes ;  and,  ma- 
king a  tour  through  his  new-obtained  dominions,  de- 
cealed  in  the  ifland  ot  Illay.  He  left  behind  him 
three  f  ns.  A  civil  ivar  breaking  out  between  the 
two  eldcll,  and  both  of  them  deccaling  in  a  few  years, 
Mignus  king  of  Norway  coming  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  poiTeilcd  himfelf  of  Man  and  the  Ides,  and  held 
them  as  loni;  as  he  lived  ;  !nit,  being  ibin  in  Ireland, 
the  people  invited  home  Oiave,  the  youngell  fon  of 
G-  ddard  Crownan,  who  had  Hcd  to  the  court  of 
England,  and  been  very  honourably  treated  by  Henry 
the  Second.  There  were  in  the  whole  nine  princes 
of  this  race,  who  4vere  all  of  them  feudatories  to  the 
kings  of  England  ;  and  often  reforted  to  their  court, 
were  very  kindly  received,  and  had  peniions  beflowed 
upon  them.  Henry  HI.  in  particular,  charged  01a%*e, 
king  of  Man,  with  the  defence,  of  the  coalts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  ;  and  grafited  him  annually  for  that 
fervice  40  marks,  100  meaiures  of  wheat,  and  five 
pieces  of  wine.  Upon  the  demile  of  Magnus,  the 
laft  king  of  this  ifle,  without  heirs  male,  Alexander  III. 
king  of  Scots,  who  had  conquered  the  other  ilLs, 
feized  iikev\ife  upon  this;  which,  as  parcel  of  that 
kingdom,  came  into  the  hands  of  -Edward  I.  who  di- 
rected William  Huntercombe,  guardian  or  warden  of 
that  ille  for  him,  to  reftore  it  to  John  Baliol,  who 
had  done  homage  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. 

But  it  feems  there  was  flill  remaining  a  lady  named 
u^'.iftrka,  who  claimed  this  fovereignty,  as  coulin  and 
neajeft  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  Magnus.  This  claimant 
be;nc;  abie  to  obtain  nothing  from  John  Baliol,  ap- 
plied herfelf  next  to  King  Edward,  as  the  iuperior 
lord.  He,  upon  this  application,  by  his  writ  which 
is  ret  extant,  commanded  both  parties,  in  grder  to 
determine  their  right,  to  appear  in  the  king's  bench. 
The  i)rogret"s  of  this  (uit  does  not  appear  ;  but  we 
know  farther,  that  this  lady,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  con- 
veyed her  claim  to  Sir  Sinon  de  Montacute  ;  and, 
after  many  difputes,  invafions  by  the  Scots,  and  other 
accident?,  the  title  was  examined  in  parliament,  in  the 
feventh  of  Edward  III.  md  folemnly  ac'judged  to 
Wiliinm  de  Montacute  ;  to  whom,  by  letters  patent, 
dated  the  fame  year,  that  monarch  releakd  all  claim 
what  foe  ver. 


In  the  fucce^din 


William   Montacute,  earl 


^  -reign, 

of  Salifbury,  fold  it  to  Sir  William  Scroop,  afterwaids 
earl  of  Wilt&ire ;  and,  upon  his  iofing  bis  head,  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of 
Northun^berland ';  who,  being  attainted,  had,  bv  the 
grace  of  that  king,  all  his  lands  reOored,  except  the 
ifle  of  Man,  which  the  fame  monarch  granted  to  Sir 
John  Stanley,  to  be  held  by  him  of  the  king,  his 
heirs  and  fucceflors,  by  homage,  and  a  calf  of  falcons 
to  be  prefented  at  every  coronation.  Thus  it  was 
poflelfed  by  this  noble  family,  who  were  created  carls 
of  Derby,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  when, 
upon  the  demife  of  Earl  Ferdinand,  who  left  three 
d;iughters,  it  was,  as  Lord  Coke  tells  us,  idjudged  to 
thefe  lariies,  and  from  them  rurchafed  by  William  earl 
of  Derby,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  from  whom  it 
was  cl.iimed  by  dcicent,  and  adjudged  to  the  duke  of 
Alb.l. 

This  ifland,  from  its  fituation  direiElly  in   the  mouth 
Vol.  XII.  P:irt  II. 
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of  the  thannci,  is  very  beneficial  to  Britain,  by  IcflTen- 
ing  the  force  of  the  tides,  which  would  othcrwife  " 
break  with  far  greater  violence  than  they  do  at  prefent. 
It  is  frequently  expofcd  to  very  high  winds  j  and 
at  other  times  to  mills,  which,  however,  are  nut  at  all 
ur.wholefome.  The  foil  towards  the  north  is  dry  and 
fandy,  of  confequence  unfertile,  but  nofunimprovablc  •, 
tlie  mountains,  which  may  include  near  two-thirds 
of  the  ifland,  are  bleak  and  barren  ;  yet  afford  excel- 
lent peat,  and  contain  feveral  kinds  of  metals.  They 
maintain  alio  a  kind  of  fmall  fvinc,  called  purrs, 
which  are  eilcemed  excellent  pork.  In  tlie  valleys 
there  is  as  good  pallure,  hay,  and  coin,  as  in  any  of 
the  northern  counties ;  and  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
illand  is  as  fine  foil  as  can  be  wilhed.  They  have 
marl  and  limeftone  fufHcient  to  render  even  their 
pooreft  lands  fertile  j  excellent  flate,  ragllone,  black 
maible,  and  fome  other  kinds  for  building.  They 
have  vegetables  of  all  forts,  and  in  the  utmoll  perfec- 
tion ;  potatoes  in  immenfe  quantities ;  and,  where 
proper  pains  have  been  taken,  they  have  tolerable 
fruit.  They  have  alfo  hemp,  flax,  large  crops  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  fome  wheat.  Hogs,  flieep,  goats, 
black  cattle,  and  horfes,  they  have  in  plenty  ;  and, 
though  fmall  in  fize,  yet  if  the  country  was  thoroughly 
and  fldlfully  cultivated,  they  might  improve  the  breed' 
of  all  animals,  as  experience  has  fliown.  They  have 
rabbits  and  hares  very  fat  and  fine;  tame  and  wild 
fowl  in  great  plenty  ;  and  in  their  high  mountains 
they  have  one  airy  of  eagles  and  two  of  excellent 
hawks.  Their  rivulets  furnifli  them  with  falmon, 
trout,  eels,  and  other  kinds  of  frefh-water  filh  ;  en 
their  coafts  are  caught  cod,  turbot,  ling,  holibut,  all 
forts  of  ftiell-fiili  (oyllers  only  are  fcarce,  but  large 
and  good),  and  herrings,  of  which  they  made  ancient- 
ly a  great  profit,  though  this  fifliery  is  of  late,  much 
declined. 

The  inhabitants  of  Man,  though  far  from  being 
unmixed,  were  perhaps,  till  within  the  courfe  of  the 
1 8th  century,  more  fo  than  any  other  imder  the  do- 
minion of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  which  they 
are  very  proud  of  being  fubjecis,  though,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  they  have  a  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  own,. and  a  peculiarity  of  manners  natu- 
rally refulting  from  a  long  enjoyment  of  it. — The 
Manks  tongue  is  the  only  one  fpoken  by  the  common 
people.  It  is  the  old  Briiilk,  mingled  with  Norfe, 
or  the  Norwegian  language,  and  the  modern  languHje. 
The  clergy  preach  and  read  the  common  prayer  in  it. 
In  ancient  times  they  were  dillinguilhed  by  their  fl.iture, 
courage,  and  great  fliill  in  maritime  affairs.  They 
are  at  this  day  a  brilk,  lively,  hardy,  indullrious,  and 
well  meaning  people.  Their  frugality  defends  them 
from  want :  and  though  there  are  few  that  abound, 
there  are  as  few  in  diftrefs  ;  and  thofe  that  are,  meet 
with  a  cheerful  unconllrained  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  they, are  choleric,  loquacious,  and  as  the  law 
till  latfly  -was  cheap,  and  unencumbered  with  folicitors 
and  attorneys,  not  a  little  litigious.  '!  he  revenue,  in 
the  earl  of  Derby's  time,  amounted  to  about  2;ool. 
a-ycar  ;  from  which,  deducting  his  civil  lill,  w'hich 
was  about  700I.  the  clear  income  amounted  to  1800I. 
At  the.  fame  time,  the  number  of  his  fuhjefls  was 
computed  at  20,000. — The  fovereign  of  Man,  though 
lie  has  long  ago  waved  the  title  of  -hing  wa«  flill  in- 
4  A  vcfled 
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yUt.  vefled  witli  regal  riglits  snd  prerC';alivf5  :  but  the 
*  '  dilliixS  jurifdiclion  of  this  little  fubordinate  royalty, 
being  found  inconvenient  for  the  purpofes  of  public 
jultice  and  for  the  revenue  (it  affording  a  commo- 
iiious  afylum  for  debtors,  outlaws,  and  fmugglers),  au- 
thonty  was  given  to  the  treafury,  by  flat.  1 2  Geo.  I. 
c.  iS.  to  purchase  the  intereft  of  the  then  proprietors 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  ;  which  purchafe  was  at 
length  completed  in  the  year  1765,  and  confirmed  by 
l!at.  5  Geo.  HI.  c.  26.  and  39.  ;  whereby  the  whole 
jlland  and  all  its  depender.cies  (except  the  landed 
property  of  the  Athol  fatnily),  their  manorial  rights 
and  eiEolunicr.ts,  and  the  patronage  of  the  bifliopric 
and  other  eccleCafiical  benefices,  are  unalienably  veiled 
in.  the  crowTi,  and  fubjefted  to  the  regulation  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  excife  and  cuiloms. 

The  rroil  general  divifion  of  this  ifland  is  into  north 
and  fcuth  5  and  it  contains  1 7  pariQics,  of  which  five 
are  market  towns,  the  reft  villages.  Its  divifion  with 
regard  to  its  civil  government,  is  into  fix  (lieedlngs, 
every  one  having  its  proper  coroner,  who  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  fteriu",  is  intrufted  with  the  peace  of  his  di- 
Hiifl,  fecures  criminals,  brings  thtm  to  juftice,  &c. 
The  Icrd  chief  juliice  Coke  fays,  "  their  laws  were 
fuch  as  fcarce  to  be  found  anywhere  elfe."  In  July 
1786,  a  copper  coinage  for  the  ufe  of  the  iiland  v\as 
iffued  from  the  Tower  of  London. — There  is  a  ridge 
of  mountains  runs  almofl  the  length  cf  the  ille,  from 
whence  they  have  abundance  of  good  water  from  the 
rivulets  and  fprings  ;  and  Snafield,  the  higheft,  rifes 
about  j8o  yards.  The  air  is  fharp  and  cold  in  winter, 
the  frotts  fhort,  and  the  fnow,  efpecially  near  the  fea, 
lies  not  long  on  the  ground.  Here  are  quarries  of  good 
ftone,  rocks  of  limeilone  and  red  freeltcne,  and  good 
Hate,  with  fome  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  The 
trade  of  this  ifland  was  very  great  before  the  year 
1726  ;  but  the  late  Lord  Derby  farming  out  his  cu- 
ftoms  to  foreigners,  the  infolence  of  thefe  farmers  drew 
en  them  the  refentment  of  the  government  of  England, 
who,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  deprived  the  inhabitants 
cf  an  open  trade  with  this  kingdom.  This  naturally 
introduced  a  clandeiline  commerce,  which  they  car- 
lied  on  with  England  and  Ireland  with  prodigious 
fucccfs,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  foreign  goods  was 
run  into  both  kingdoms,  till  the  government  in  1 765 
thought  proper  to  put  an  entire  flop  to  it,  by  pur- 
chafing  the  ifland  of  the  duke  of  Alhcl,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  permitting  a  free  trade  with  England. 
On  the  little  ille  of  Ptele,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Man,  is  a 
town  of  the  fame  nanne,  with  a  fortified  caftle.  Be- 
fore the  fouth  promontory  of  Man,  is  a  little  ifland  call- 
ed the  Calf  of  Man :  it  is  about  three  mi!es  in  circuit, 
and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  two  fur- 
longs broad.  At  one  time  of  the  year  it  abounds  with 
pufl^ns,  and  alfo  with  a  fpccies  ol  ducks  and  drakes,  by 
the  Englifh  called  barnac/et,  and  by  the  Scots  \c/akes 
and  Jo/an  geefe. 

Tew  men  of  extraordinary  talents  have  appeared  in 
this  iflund  ;  perhaps,  bccaufe  few  cccafions  have  offered 
for  calling  them  forth.  The  Rev.  J.  Stowell  is  an  ex- 
ception, mafter  of  the  free  gramraar-fchool  at  Peele,  who 
poffefftd  the  ftrongeft  powers  of  mind,  was  benevolent 
to  the  poor,  free  frt  m  pedantry,  and  forcibly  illuftrated 
all  his  precepts  by  his  e.\an  pie. 

The  women  in  the  ifle  of  I\Ian  are  not  remaiKable 
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for  clegr.r.ce  of  form  or  delicacy  of  features.  The  pr'sc- 
tice  of  her  domeftic  duties,  and  the  regulation  of  her 
domeflic  affairs,  conuitute  the  employment  of  the  Manks  , 
wife  ;  and  if  not  To  refined  as  the  dames  of  more  polifti- 
ed  nations,  flie  is  perhaps  as  happy. 

Landed  pioperty  is  very  much  divided  in  the  ifland, 
there  being  fcarccly  fix  men  who  have  eftates  above 
VCOl.  a  year. 

The  internal  fcenery  of  the  ifle  of  Man  is  far  from 
being  beautiful,  of  which  the  chief  caufe  is  the  want 
of  wood;  and  the  rivers  are  fo  fmall  as  to  add  little 
to  the  richnefs  of  the  views.  The  ]\Ianks  are  fond 
of  dancing,  and  dance  well.  Two  bails  in  the  year 
are  given  at  Caftletown;  one  on  the  king's  birth  day, 
the  other  on  the  queen's,  and  there  are  frequtnt  pri- 
vate dances.  At  Ramfay,  during  the  winter  of  i  801, 
a  fociety  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  formed,  which 
met  three  evenings  in  the  week  for  the  purpofe  of  read- 
ing Shakefpcare,  and  fuch  a  nunr.ber  of  copies  were 
procured,  that  each  charaifter  of  the  drama  was  fupport- 
ed,  by  a  feparate  individual. 

The  inhabitance  of  tliis  ifle  (the  number  of  which  is 
efiimated  at  40,000)  are  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  the  bifliop  is  ftyle  Bijl.np  of  Sodor  and  Men.  He 
has  no  vote  in  the  Britiih  houfe  of  peers.  This  bifliop- 
rick  was  firft  ertfted  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  and  for  its 
dioccfe  had  this  ifle  and  all  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland  ;  but  which  were  called  Sodorcc  by 
by  the  Danes,  \\ho  went  to  them  by  the  north,  from 
the  Swedifh  Sodor,  Sail  or  Oar  iflands,  from  which  the 
title  of  the  bifliop  of  Sodor  is  fuppofed  to  originate. 
The  bifliop's  feat  was  at  Ruftiin,  or  Caftletown,  in  the 
ifle  of  Man,  and  in  Latin  is  entitled  Sodorenfu.  But 
when  this  ifland  became  dependent  upon  the  kingdom 
of  England,  the  VVeftem  iflands  withdrew  themfelves 
from  the  obedience  of  their  bifliop,  and  had  a  bi(hop 
of  their  own,  whom  they  entitled  alfo  Sodoreifis,  but 
commonly  Bificp  of  the  IJles.  The  patronage  of 
the  biflioprick  was  given,  together  with  the  ifland,  to 
the  Stanleys  by  King  Edward  IV.  and  came  by  an 
heir-fen-.ale  to  the  family  of  Athol,  and,  on  a  vacancy 
thereof,  they  nominated  their  defigned  bilhop  to  the 
king,  v.ho  difmilTed  him  to  the  archbifliop  of  York  for 
confecration. — By  an  aft  of  parliament,  the  33d  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  this  bifliopric  is  declared  in  the  pro- 
vince of  York. 

MAti-df  war  Bird.  See  Pf.licanus,  ORXlTliOLOcy 
Index. 

MANAGE.     See  Manege. 

MANASSEH,  in  Scripture  hiftory,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Jofeph,  and  grandfon  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  xli, 
50,  51.)  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  2290,  before 
jefus  Chrift  1 71 4. 

The  tribe  dekended  from  him  came  out  of  Egypt, 
in  number  32,200  men  fit  for  battle,  upwards  of  20 
years  old,  under  the  condutl  of  Gamaliel  fon  of  Pe- 
dal.zur  (Numb.  ii.  20,  21.)  This  tribe  was  divided 
at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Prcmife.  One  half 
had  its  portion  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  other 
half  on  this  fide  the  river.  The  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh 
which  fettled  beyond  the  river  pcffeffed  the  country 
of  Baftian,  from  the  river  Jabbok  to  Mount  Libanus, 
(Numb.  xxii.  33.  34.  &c.);  and  the  other  half  tribe  of 
Manaffeh  on  ihi«.  iicii-  .lor  ai>,  obtaii.eci  for  its  iiii:tri. 
tance  the  country  between  the  liibe  of  Ephraim  to  the 

fouthfe. 
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ManaflTeh   foutli  and  the  tribe  of  IlTachar  to  the  north,  having  the 
II    .    river  Jordan  to  the  eaft  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  to 

__Yi__i  IM.vNASSKH,  the  ijth  king  of  Judah,  being  the  fon 
and  r.icceflbr  of  Hezckiah.  His  ads  are  recorded  in 
2  Kin^s  .w.  xxi.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 

MANATI.     See  Trichecus,  Mammalia  Mcx. 

MANCA,  was  a  fquare  piece  of  pold  coin,  com- 
monly valued  at  30  pence  ;  and  mancuja  was  as  much 
as  a  mark  of  filver,  having  its  name  from  tnanu  cufa, 
being  coined  with  the  hand  :  {Leg.  Canut.)  But  the 
manca  and  mancufa  \vere  not  alvays  of  that  value  ;  for 
ibraetimes  the  former  was  valued  at  fix  fhillings,  and 
the  latter,  as  ufed  by  the  Engliih  Saxon";,  W35  equal 
in  value  to  our  half  crown.  Mxnat /fx/o/ii/i's  ajlimctur, 
(Leg.  H.  I.  c.  69.)  Thorn  in  his  chronicle,  tells  us, 
that  mancufa  eft  ftjndiii  duorutn  foliJorum  el  fex  dena- 
riorurn;  and  with  him  agrees  Du  Can^e,  who  fays, 
that  20  manci  tmke  50  ihiilings.  Marica  and  mancufa 
are  promifcuoully  ufed  in  the  old  books  for  the  fame 
money. 

MANCHA,  a  territory  of  Spain  in  the  province  of 
New  Caftile,  lying  between  the  river  Guadiana  and 
Andalulia.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  ;  and  it  was 
here  chat  the  famous  Don  Q^uixote  was  fuppofed  to  per- 
form his  exploits. 

MANCHESTER,  a  town  of  LancaOiire  in  Eng- 
land, titjated  in  W.  Long.  2.  42.  N.  Lat.  53.  27. 
Mr  Whitaker  conjeftures,  that  the  ftation  was  firft 
occupied  by  the  Britons  about  530  years  B.  C.  but 
that  it  did  not  receive  any  thing  like  tiie  form  of  a  town 
till  450  years  afier,  or  50  years  B.  C.  when  the  Britons 
of  Chefhire  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of 
their  fouthern  neighbours,  and  of  confequence  alarm- 
ed the  Seftuntii,  or  inhabitants  of  Lancafliire,  fo  much, 
that  they  began  to  build  fortreffes,  in  order  to  defend 
their  countiy.  Its  Briti.h  name  was  Mancenion,  that 
is,  "  a  place  of  tents :"  it  was  changed,  however,  in- 
to Mancunium  by  the  Romans,  v.ho  conquered  it  un- 
der Agricola  in  the  memorable  year  of  the  Clirillian 
sera  79.  It  appears  alfo  to  have  been  called  T.Iandue- 
fuedum,  Mandueffcdum,  Manucium.  zni  Mancejlre;  from 
which  laft  it  fecms  moil  evident  that  the  prefent  name 
has  been  derived.  It  is  dillant  from  London  182  miles, 
and  from  Edinburgh,  214;  Handing  near  the  conflux 
cf  the  Irk  and  the  Irwell,  about  three  miles  from  the 
Merfey. 

Manchefler  was  accounted  a  large  and  populous 
town  even  50  years  ago;  but  fince  that  time  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  increaled  in  more  than  a  triple  pro- 
portion, both  in  refpeft  to  buildings  and  inhabitants. 
The  houfes  amount  to  a  number  not  far  fliort  of  I  2,000 ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  overrate  to  reckon  fevea 
perfons  to  each,  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  of  the  houfes 
occupied  by  working  people  of  variousdefcrip'.ions,  many 
have  two,  three,  and  fometimes  more,  families  in  each. 
For  though  many  hundred  houfes  have  been  built  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  late  years,  yet  are  they  conflantly 
engaged  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  the  a^'idlty  for  building  in- 
creafing  with  every  new  acceffion  of  inhabitants,  and 
rcn's  rifing  to  a  degree  fcarcely  known  in  other  places. 
The  progrefs  of  this  e'iy.tfi»v:a  may  be  partly  eftimated 
by  the  price  of  building,  land,  and  materials  :  a  guinea 
per  fquare  yard,  chief  rent,  having  been  refufed  for 
fome  central  plotS5  and  bricks  fellijig  at  24s.  per  icoo, 
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which  about  four  years  fmce  were  not  more  than  half  Minclict- 
the  price.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  happy  concur-  '■"■ 
rence  of  ingenuity  and  indullry,  and  fuch  the  allonilh-  '  • 
ing  Improvements  daily  making  in  its  numerous  manu- 
fafture^,  togc-ther  with  the  encouragement  thefe  afford 
to  Ikilful  artills  in  various  branches,  that  (Ireets  muft  ex- 
tend in  proportion :  yet  population  appears  to  have  is- 
creafed  more  rapidly  than  buildings;  hence  competitions 
naturally  a:ife,  and  hence  a  Icmfioranj  advance  of  rents. 
The  raanutaftures  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
from  humble  domeftic  beginnings  about  two  centuries 
ago,  have  now,  after  progrelfi/e  improvements,  ac- 
quired fuch  celebrity,  both  in  the  fcale  of  ornament 
and  utility,  as  to  fpread  in  ten  thoufand  forms  and  co- 
lours, not  only  in  thefe  kingdoms,  but  over  all  Eu- 
rope, and  even  into  the  diitant  continents  ;  being  at 
once  moft  precious  mines  oi  well-earned  private  wealth, 
and  important  contributors  to  the  neceffary  public  trea- 
fare  of  the  ffate.  Its  poft-ofKce  alone  may  afford  an 
evidence  of  its  extenfive  commerce.  The  population 
of  the  town  may  be  further  calculated  from  the  great 
number  of  cotton  factories  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  town,  wherein  it  is  thought  that  20,000  men,  wo- 
men,''and  children,  are  employed  in  the  mere  branches 
of  preparing  warp  and  uceft.  If  to  thefe  be  added 
the  many  hands  applied  to  weaving  &.c.  ii.c.  Stc.  be- 
fide  all  the  more  general  mechanics,  as  well  as  houfe- 
holders,  domeffic  fervants,  &c.  Mancherter  may  be 
ranked  as  the  mod  populous  market-town  in  Great 
Britain.  The  marriages  in  Manchefler  and  Salford, 
from  January  1791  to  January  1792,  were  1302, 
the  chrillenings  2960,  and  the  burials  2286.  Hence, 
Ihould  it  be  computed  that  one  in  every  30  perfons 
died,  the  number  of  inhabitants  would  amount  to 
68,580,  which  is  thought  to  be  much  under  the  fum 
of  an  ailual  enumeration.  The  llreets  are  about  6do, 
many  of  them  fpacious  and  airy,  great  part  of  the  old 
buildings  being  removed,  and  the  new  Ifreets  allowed 
a  convenient  breadth.  The  town  is  lighted  every  night 
by  2000  lamps,  and  guarded  by  nearly  200  watchmen. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1422  by  Thomas  Wejl 
Lord  Delaware  ;  and  confifted  of  a  warden,  eight  fel- 
lows, four  clerks,  ?.:.d  llx  chorillers.  About  the  fame 
time  the  prefent  collegiate  church  was  built  (timber 
only  having  been  ufed  for  the  former  church).  This 
church  is  a  fine  ftruclure  of  whrit  is  termed  the  Gothic 
fyllem,  and  is  much  enriched  with  fculpture.  The 
collegiate  body  confifts  of  a  w.irden,  four  fellows,  two 
chaplains,  two  clerks  (one  of  whom,  by  a  very  late 
regulation,  is  to  be  at  lead  bachelor  of  arts  and  in 
prieft 's  orders),  four  chorillers,  and  four  finging  men. 

Befide  the  collegiate  church,  there  are  alfo  the  fol- 
lowing. St  Anne's,  a  handfome  church,  begun  in  i  709 
and  finilhed  in  17  23  :  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bilhop  of 
Chcfter.  St  Mary's,  built  by  the  clergy  of  the  collegi- 
ate church,  and  confecrated  upwards  of  30  years  ago,  19 
a  neat  and  indeed  an  elegant  edifice  ;  as  is  St  John's, 
which  was  built  about  20  years  fince  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward Byrom,  Efq.  The  next  prelentation  thereof  is, 
by  aft  of  parliament,  vetled  in  liis  heirs,  afterwards  de- 
volving to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  the  collegiate 
church.  St  Paul's  church  was  ereftcd  upwards  of  i  2 
years  ago;  and  is  a  handfome  fpacious  building,  chief- 
ly brick;  to  which  has  been  ad'ied,  within  the  lafl  two 
year?,  a  lofty  and  fublfantial  ftone  tower.  St  James's 
4  A  2  ch'.-.rcli 
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cliurch  has  been  finillied  within  the  laft  ten  years :  it 
is  a  large   well-lighted    building  of   biick    and  ftone, 

■.with  a  iniall  ftone  fteeple.  St  Michael's  is  alfo  of  brick 
and  flonc,  with  a  fquare  tower.  It  was  built  by  the 
late  Rev.  Humphrey  Owen  (one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  collegiate  church,  and  reclor  of  St  Mary's),  in 
whofe  heirs  the  prefentation  is  vefted  for  a  term  ol  60 
years,  and  thenceforward  in  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
the  cullcge.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  St  Thomas's, 
Ardwick  Green,  and  Trinity  church,  Salford :  for 
though  the  Irwell  intervenes  between  Mancherter  and 
Salford,  and  each  is  governed  by  its  refpedive  con- 
ftables  i  yet,  being  connecled  by  three  bridges,  by 
mutual  friendlhip,  and  by  the  common  purfuit  of  uni- 
verfally  ufeful  manufaftures  and  commerce,  the  two 
places  are  generally  confidered  under  the  name  of  Mnn- 
chcjler,  as  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  not  improperly 
deimcd  a  part  of  the  metropolis.  In  Salford  there  is 
likewife  a  Mcthodilt  chapel  nearly  finilhed.  A  new 
church  rs  alfo  about  to  be  built  and  dedicated  to  St  Ste- 
phen.— In  Manchefter  a  new  church  is  lately  finilhed, 
an.l  called  5V  Ccor-ri's  ■  but  divine  fervice  has  not  yet 
been  performed  therein.  St  Peter's  church,  at  the  end  of 
Moiley-flreet,  was  begun  about  three  years  fince  : 
when  finiflred,  it  will  be  a  flrong  and  elegant  ftone 
firu6lure  with  a  high  fpire  ;  at  prefent  the  body  only 
is  completed,  and  lighted,  in  a  manner  cot  very  com- 
mon, by  fix  lemicircular  windows.  The  foundation  of 
another  church,  to  be  called  St  Clement's,  has  alfo  been 
laid,  within  the  prefent  year  1792,  in  Stephenfon's 
fquare  lately  planned  \  and  alfo  one  called  the  Neivje- 
riifaUm  Church,  nearly  finilhed.  Befides  the  1 4  churches 
above   enumerated,   there   are,    a    Catholic   chapel,   a 

■  large  Methodift  chapel,  a  chapel  for  the  people  called 
^lahers,  and  5  chapels  for  diflentcrs  of  other  denomi- 
ations. 

Cheetham's  Hofpital,  commonly  called  the  Col- 
lege, bccaufe  it  was  originally  the  place  of  refidence  of 
the  warden  and  felloivs,  is  deferving  of  particidar 
notice.  Humphrey  Cheetham  of  Clayton  near  Man- 
chefter, Elq  ;  having  been  remarkably  fuccefsful  in 
trade  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  bought  the 
college,  and  liberally  endowed  it  ior  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  40  poor  boys,  admiffible  between  the 
age  of  6  and  10  years.  By  an  improvement  of  the 
funds  of  the  charity,  the  numbers  of  boys  was  in- 
ereafcd  to  60  j  and  continued  fuch  till  the  Eafter 
meeting  of  the  feoffees  in  1780,  when  another  aug- 
mentation took  place,  and  the  number  has  fince  been 
conftantly  80.  The  townfliips,  pointed  out  by  the 
founder  for  objects  of  his  charity,  are  the  following, 
together  with  the  refpeclive  numbers  admitted  from 
each:  Manchefter,  original  number  14,  now  28; 
Silford  6,  now  12  j  Droylfden  3,  now  6j  Crump- 
fall  2,  now  4  ;  Bolton- le- moors  10,  now  20  ;  Turlon 
5,  now  10.  So  that  89  perfons  are  now  annually  pro- 
vided for  by  this  liberal  benefactor ;  including  for  the 
hofpital  a  governor,  one  man  and  five  women  fervants, 
a  fchool-mafter  J  and,  on  the  library  eftablifhment,  a 
librarian.  .  (Ste  an  authentic  letter  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
for  June  179:,  p.  521.)  The  boys  of  this  hofpital 
are  comfortably  provided  for  till  the  age  of  14,  when 
they  are  further  clothed,  and  with  a  premium  placed 
apprentices  to  ufeful  trades ;  and,  in  order  to  incite 
early  habits  of  induftry,  to  make  them  good  fcjvants, 
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and  at  length  good  raafters,  it  has  been  fuggefted  to 
fumiili  fome  kmd  of  eafy  employment  for  a  Imall  part 
of  their  time  not  engaged  at  fchool.  The  Libra-  "■ 
ry,  which  occupies  an  extenfive  gallery  of  the  fame 
building,  owes  its  foundation  and  increafing  impor- 
tance to  the  fame  benevolent  fource.  The  annual 
value  of  the  fund  originally-  bequeathed  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  books  and  for  a  librarian's  falary  was  1 1 6 1.  ; 
but  by  recent  improvements  of  the  eftate,  the  income 
is  more  than  thrice  that  fum.  The  books  at  this  time 
amount  to  10,000  volumes,  of  which  a  catalogue  hand- 
fomely  printed  in  2  volumes  8vo  has  been  publilhed 
by  the  prefent  librarian,  the  Rev.  John  Radcliffe,  A.M. 
At  ftated  hours  on  all  days,  except  Sundays  and 
other  holidays,  the  ftudious  may  have  free  accefs  to 
read,  in  the  tibranj,  any  book  it  contains  ;  and  in  order 
to  render  it  comfortable  during  the  cold  feafon  of  the 
year,  feveral  ftovts  are  kepi  heated  at  the  reading 
hours.  This  college  and  a  large  inclofed  area  are 
fituated  upon  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  bounded  by 
the  Irk  clofe  to  its  confluence  with  the  Irwell ;  and  is 
th'jught  bv  Mr  Whitakcr  to  be  included,  as  well  as 
the  collegiate  church,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  prKtorium  ;  the  whole  "of  which  fite  to- 
wards the  Irwell,  as  on  the  fide  of  the  Irk,  is  confide- 
rably  elevated  above  the  water  and  the  oppofite  land 
of  Salford.  The  free-fchool,  higher  up  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  Irk,  almoll  joining  to  the  college,  is  fupported 
by  the  rents  of  three  mills;  one  of  which  is  for  giind- 
ing  malt,  another  for  corn,  and  the  third  is  employed 
as  a  fnufF  mill.  Thefe  rents  are  now  increafcd  to 
700I. />(>/•  annum,  from  which  falaries  are  paid  to  three 
mailers  and  two  alllftants.  The  fcholars  educated  here 
have  certain  exhibitions  allowed  at  the  univerfity ;  and 
fuch  of  them  as  are  entered  at  Brazen-nofe' college 
Oxford  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  fome  valuable  ex- 
hibitions arifing  from  lands  in  Manchefter  bequeathed 
by  Mr  Hulme.  The  deferved  reputation  of  this  fchool 
is  a  powerful  recommendation  of  its  fcholars  entering 
at  the  univerfities.  The  Academy  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious building,  raifed  by  the  fubfcriptions  of  feveral 
refpeSable  diflenters,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
able  tutors.  Here  youth  above  14  years  of  age  are 
admitted  and  inftruiSed  in  the  various  branches  of  li- 
beral knowledge,  preparatory  to  trade  or  the  profef- 
fions.  The  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Man- 
chefter was  iniiituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1781,  and  is  well  known  by  its  Memoirs,  of  which 
three  volumes  8vo  have  been  pnblilhed  ;  thefe  have 
been  tianllated  into  the  German  language.  A  fourth 
volume  is  now  in  the  prefs,  and  in  all  probability  will 
he  publilhed  in  the  fpring  of  179?.  A  fociety  was 
ellablilhed  here  in  November  1789,  under  the  name  of 
the  LancaJInre  Humane  Society,  for  the  encouragement 
of  all  who  may  attempt  the  recovery  of  perlbns  appa- 
rently drowned.  Tlie  Infirmary,  Difpenfary,  Lunatic 
Afylum,  and  public  Baths,  are  all  fituated  on  one  large 
airy  plot  of  land,  in  the  moft  elevated  and  agreeable 
part  of  the  town ;  a  pleafant  grafs-plot  and  gravel- 
walk  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  buildings  ;  a 
canal  intervening  between  them  and  the  public  Itreet, 
next  to  which  it  is  guarded  by  iron  palifades.  The 
Lying-in  hofpital  is  fituated  in  Salford,  at  the  end  of  the 
old  bridge.  A  new  Work-houfe  is  nearly  completed  ; 
and  for  fuch  a  pur^:ofe  a  happier  fpot  could  not  be  found 
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Hincti'!''-  in  any  foivn  than  that  whereon  it  is  ere(!lcd,  being  on 
*«■■■  an  tciuul  tmhience  with  the  college  on  the  oppoiVte 
•  fide  of  the   Irk,    and    promiling    the    greateft    pollililc 

comforts  to  luch  as  may  be  neceflitated  to  become  its 
inhabitants.  The  Exchange  was  a  ilrong  good  build- 
ing ;  but  fince  the  lite  aft  of  parliament  obtained  for 
farther  improvements  of  the  town,  it  has  been  fold 
and  taken  down,  and  its  file  formed  into  a  convenient 
area,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  furrounding  houfes. 
The  Theatre  is  a  neat  building,  wherein  the  boxes  are 
placed  in  a  feraicircle  oppofite  to  the  llage.  The  Gen- 
tlemen's Concert-room  is  an  elegant  building,  capacious 
enough  to  accommodate  I  20d  perfons.  The  concerts 
are  fupported  by  annual  lublcriptions :  but  Ihangers 
and  military  gentlemen  ha\'e  free  adniidlon  to  the  pri- 
vate concerts ;  as  alfo  to  the  public  concert?,  ivith  a 
fubfcriber's  ticket.  The  nejv  Aflembly-rooms  are  large 
and  commodious.  A  Circus  is  almoll  finiftied.  Here 
are  two  Market-places,  the  old  and  the  new;  which 
are  well  lupplied  with  every  thing  in  feafon,  though  at 
high  rates.  'J'here  are  ieveral  charity-fchools  belonging 
to  di.lerent  churches  and  chapels,  where  children  are 
farnilhed  with  clothes  and  taught  to  read.  The  Sunday- 
fchools  are  numerous,  and  afford  inftruction  to  upwards 
of  joco  children.    ' 

Over  the  Irwell  are  three  bridges,  uniting  the  town 
with  Salford  :  the  old  bridge  is  very  high  at  the 
Mancheller  end,  .whence  it  llopes  into  Salford.  The 
middle  bridge,  four  feet  wide,  railed  upon  timber 
and  flagged,  is  only  for  the  accommodation  of  foot- 
paflengers,  who  from  the  IManchelier  tide  mull  de- 
icend  to  it  by  nearly  forty  iteps.  The  lower  bridge 
is  ;•  handlome  Itone  building  of  two  arches  j  this 
bridge  affords  a  level  road  for  two  or  three  car- 
riages abrenft.  It  was  undertaken  and  finilhed  by  the 
private  fubfcription  of  a  few  gentlemen  ;  and  a  fmall 
toll  is  taken  for  all  palling,  which  toll  is  now  annually 
let  by  audlion,  and  pays  the  proprietors  remarkably 
well. — From  Mancheller  there  are  likewife  the  lame 
number  of  bridges  over  the  Irk  ;  only  one,  however, 
is  adapted  for  the  psfTage  of  carriages.  The  Irwell, 
having  at  a  great  expence  been  rendered  navigable  for 
vefTels  of  20  or  30  tons  burden,  there  is  aconftant  com- 
munication between  Liverpool,  Mancheller,  and  the  in- 
termediate places  on  the  Irwell  and  Merfty,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  proprietors  and  the  country  at 
large.  This  navigation,  and  more  efpecially  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater's  canal,  opening  a  palTage  from  Man- 
cheller to  the  Merfey  at  30^  miles  diltance,  have,  to- 
gether, greatly  centributcd  to  the  prefent  highly  lluu- 
rilhing  ftate  of  the  town.  Advantages  ilill  greater, 
becaufe  more  widely  difiufive,  may  refult  from  the 
intended  union  of  the  Humber  and  the  Merfey  by 
means  of  canals.  Indeed,  every  mile  of  canal  would 
benefit  many  miles  of  land  ;  and  fuch  would  be  the  re- 
ciprocity of  interett,  that  it  would  undoubtedly  extend 
and  be  felt  far  beyond  the  viiible  meafurement  of  the 
navigation." 

1  he  News  Room  and  Library  in  Mancheller  is  an 
elegant  buildijig,  and  an  ornament  to  the  town  ;  and 
as  it  comprehends  in  it  a  news  room,  circulating  libra- 
ry, and  reading  room,  mu'.l  be  produflive  of  general 
utility.  The  propofal  of  this  inllitution  met  with 
much  oppofiticn  at  firft  j  but  it  was  finally  carried  by 
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the  unwearied  exertions  of  a  Mr  Robinfon,  a  man  whofe  M^n<:f'<:t*'' 
charafter  was  univerfaliy  loved  and  admired.  ,        I' 

We  muft  not  omit  to  notice  the  new  penitentiary 
houle,  called  the  Xiw  Baileij,  for  ieparate  confine- 
ment of  various  criminals.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
large  felTion  room,  with  adjoining  rooms  for  the  ma- 
gillrates,  council,  jurors,  &c.  Beyond  this,  in  the 
centre  of  a  very  large  area  inclofed  by  very  high  walls, 
flands  the  Prilon,  an  extcnfive  building,  forming  a  crofs 
three  lloiics  high  ;  and  the  four  wards  of  each  (lory 
may  in  an  inlfant  be  feen  by  any  perfon  in  its  centre. 
This  prifon  is  kept  furprilingly  neat  and  healthy  ;  and 
fuch  as  can  work  at  any  trade,  and  are  not  confined  for 
crimes  of  the  greateft  magnitude,  are  employed  in  a  va- 
riety of  branches  •,  fo  that  one  may  be  feen  beating  and 
cleanling  cotton,  another  carding  it,  another  roving, 
and  a  fourth  fpinning.  In  the  next  place  may  be  ob- 
ferved  a  man  or  a  woman  buty  at  the  loom  ;  and  in  an- 
other, one  or  more  engaged  in  cutting  and  raifing  the 
velvet  pile.  Hence  indullry  is  not  fulTered  to  flumber 
in  the  folitary  cell,  nor  to  quit  it  under  the  acquired 
imprelTions  of  that  torpor  which  formerly  accom;ianiid 
the  emancipated  prifoner  from  his  dungeon  ;  rendering 
him,  perhaps,  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  honefl  Ib- 
ciety,  though  well  qualified,  in  all  probability,  to  h  rd 
with  gamblers,  and  be  then,  if  not  before,  ini;iated  in- 
to their  pernicious  myftcries. — At  Kerfal-moor,  three 
miles  diftant,  hoile-raccs  are  annually  permitted.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  various  brooks  about  the  town 
afford  excellent  fituations  for  the  numerous  dye-houles 
employed  for  a  multitude  of  fabrics.  Among  other 
things,  the  manutafture  andfinilhing  of  hats  is  carried 
on  to  an  extent  of  great  importance. — The  general 
market  is  here  on  Saturdays.  Tuefday's  market  is 
chiefly  for  tranfatling  bufinefs  between  the  traders  and 
manufacturers  of  the  to\vn  and  circumjacent  country. 
The  fairs  are  on  Whit- Monday,  Oaober  I  ft,  and  No- 
vember 17th. 

Mancheller  is  a  manor  with  courts  leet  and  baron. 
It  fends  no  members  to  parliament,  but  gives  title  to 
a  duke.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  here  about  43 
inches;  though  from  January  1791  to  January  1792 
it  was  44  inches.  The  fun's  greateft  heat  in  1791  was 
76°,  July  17. 

MANCHINEEL.  See  Hippomake,  Botaxt 
Im/'fx. 

MANCIPATIO,  was  a  terra  made  ufe  of  in  the 
Roman  law,  and  may  be  thus  explained  ;  every  father 
had  fuch  a  regal  authority  over  his  fon,  that  before  the 
fon  could  be  relcafed  from  his  fubjeflion  and  made 
free,  he  muft  be  three  times  over  fold  and  bought,  his 
natural  father  being  the  vender.  The  vendee  was  cal- 
led paler  Jiduciarius.  After  this  fiiElitious  bargain,  the 
pater  Jidiiciarius  lold  him  again  to  the  ivjtural  fat'ser, 
who  could  then,  but  not  till  then,  manumit  or  mike 
him  free.  The  imaginnry  fale  was  called  mancipatio  ; 
and  tiie  aft  of  giving  liberty  or  letting  luni  free  after 
this  was  called  emaacipalio. 

M.VKClPATio  alio  iignifies  the  felling  or  alienating  of 
certain  lands  by  the  balance,  or  money  paid  by  weight, 
and  five  witnefles.  This  mode  of  alienation  took  place 
only  amongit  Roman  citizens,  and  that  ordy  in  ref;?£ft 
to  certain  eftates  lituated  in  Italy,  which  were  called 
mancipia, 
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IMAN'CirLE  {mnncefii),  a  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  or 
caterer.  An  officer  in  the  inner  temple  was  anciently 
,  fo  called,  who  is  noiv  the  fteward  there ;  of  whom 
Chaucer,  the  ancient  Engliih  poet,  fome  time  a  fludent 
of  that  houfe,  thus  writes  : 

A  manciple  there  was  within  the  temple. 
Of  which  all  caterers  might  take  enfample. 

This  officer  ftill  remains  in  colleges  in  the  univer- 
^ties. 

MANCUNIUM,  in  Ancient  Genirrafilnj,  a  town  of 
the  Brigantines  in  Britain.  Now  Manchejler  in  Lan- 
caihire.      See  MANCHESTER. 

MANCUS  (formed  of  manu  cufus),  in  antiquity, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  24  folidi, 
or  30  pence ;  and  in  weight  to  55  Troy  grains.  The 
■firit  account  of  this  coin  that  occurs  in  the  hillory  of 
our  country,  is  about  the  clofe  of  the  8th  century, 
in  an  embaffy  of  Cenwulf  king  of  INIercia  to  Leo  III. 
requeuing  the  reftoration  of  the  jurifdisSlion  of  the  fee 
of  Canterbury  :  this  embafly  was  enforced  by  a  prefent 
of  I  2D  mahcufes.  Ethelwolf  alio  fcnt  yearly  to  Rome 
303  mancufes  :  and  thefe  coins  are  laid  to  have  con- 
tinued in  forae  form  or  other  till  towards  the  conclu- 
licn  of  the  Saxon  government.  The  heriots  of  the 
r.obility  are  chiefly  elfimated  by  this  ftandard  in  Ca- 
nute's laws.  It  came  originally  from  Italy,  where  it 
was  called  ducat :  and  is  fuppo'.ed  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  the  drachma  or  miliarenfis  current  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire. 

MANDAMUS,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  ilTues  out  of 
the  court  of  ki  ig's-bench,  fent  to  a  corporation,  com- 
manding thera  to  admit  or  relfore  a  perfon  to  his 
office.  This  writ  alfo  lies  where  juftices  of  the  peace 
refafe  to  admit  a  perfon  to  take  the  oaths  in  order  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  enjoying  any  poft  or  office  ;  or 
where  a  bilhop  or  archdeacon  refufes  to  grant  a  probate 
of  a  will,  to  ai^mit  an  executes  to  prove  it,  or  to  fvvear 
a  church -warden,  &.c. 

MANDANES,  an  Indian  prince  and  philofopher, 
who  for  the  rcnouni  of  his  wifdom  was  invited  by  the 
ambaffadors  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  banquet  of 
the  fon  of  Jupiter.  A  reward  was  promifcd  him  if  he 
obeyed,  but  he  was  threatened  with  puniffiment  in  cafe 
ofarefufa).  Unmoved  by  promlfes  and  threatei.ings, 
the  philofopher  difmiiTcd  them  with  obferving,  that 
though  Alexander  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  he  wis  not  the  fon  of  Jupiter  ;  and  that  he  gave 
himfelf  no  trouble  about  the  prefents  of  a  man  who 
poUelTed  not  wherewithal  to  content  himfelf.  "  I  de- 
ipife  his  threats  (added  he)  :  if  I  live,  India  is  fufficient 
for  my  fubfilfence  ;  and  to  me  death  has  no  terrors,  for 
it  will  only  be  an  exchange  of  old  age  and  infirmity  for 
the  happinek  of  a  better  life." 

MANDARINS,  a  name  given  to  the  magiftrates 
and  governors  of  provinces  in  China,  who  are  chofen 
out  of  the  mod  learned  men,  and  whofe  government  is 
always  at  a  great  diliance  from  the  place  of  their  birth. 
Mandarin  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to  the 
learned  language  of  the  country  ;  for  befides  the  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  every  province,  there  is  one  common 
to  all  the  learned  in  the  empire,  which  is  in  China 
what  Latin  is  in  Europe  ;  this  is  called  the  mamlarin 
tcvgue,  or  the  language  of  the  court. 


MANDATE,  in  Law,  a  judicial  commandment  to 
do  fomething.     See  the  article  Mandamus. 

Mandate,  in  tlie  canon  law,  a  refcript  of  the  poue  ,; 
commanding  an  ordinary  collator  to    put    the    perfon 
therein  n;imed  in  poffeffion  of  the  firil  vacant  benefice 
in  his  collation. 

MANDATUM,  was  a  fee  or  retainer  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  procuratores  and  advocati.  The  manda- 
tum  was  a  necelTary  condition,  without  which  th^-y  had 
not  the  liberty  of  pleading.  Thus  the  legal  eloqu.'nce 
of  Rome,  like  that  of  our  own  country,  could  tut  be 
unlocked  without  a  golden  key. 

MANDERSCHEIT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the- 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  eledorate  of 
Triers,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  between. 
the  diocefe  of  Triers  and  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  E, 
Long.  6.  32.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

MA.NDEVILLE,  Sir  Johk,  a  phyfician,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  travels,  was  born  at  St  Al- 
ban's,  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  He 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  rtu- 
dy  of  phyQc  ■,  but  being  at  length  feized  with  an  invin- 
cible defire  of  feeing  dillant  parts  of  the  globe,  he  left 
England  in  1332,  and  did  not  return  till  34  years  af- 
ter. His  friends,  who  had  long  fuppofed  him  dead, 
did  not  know  him  when  he  appeared.  He  had  travel- 
led through  almoft  all  the  eaft,  and  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  a  great  variety  of  languages.  He  particularly 
vi-Gted  Scythia,  Armenia  the  Greater  and  Lefs,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mefopotamia,  Perfia,  Chaldea, 
Greece,  Dnlmatia,  &.C.  His  rambling  difpofition  did 
not  fuffer  him  to  reft  \  for  he  left  his  own  country  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  died  at  Liege  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1732.  He  wrote  An  Itinerary,  or  an  Account  of  his 
Travels,  in  Engliih,  French,  and  Latin. 

Mas'deville,  Bernard  d^,  an  eminent  writer  in 
the  1 8th  century,  was  born  in  Holland,  where  he 
ftudied  phyfic,  and  took  the  degree  of  do6for  in  that 
faculty.  He  afterwards  came  over  into  England,  and 
in  1714  publifhed  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Grumbling 
Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honeft  ;"  upon  which  he  af- 
terwards wrote  remarks,  and  publilhed  the  whole  at 
London,  1723,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  private  Vices  made  public  Be- 
nefits ;  with  an  Effay  on  Charity  and  Ciiarity-fchools, 
and  a  Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society."  This  boox 
was  prefented  by  the  jury  of  Middlesex  in  July  the 
fnme  year,  and  feverely  animadverted  upon  in  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  C."  printed  in 
the  London  Journal  of  Saturday  July  27.  1723.  Our 
author  publiflied  a  Vindication.  His  book  was  attack- 
ed by  feveral  writers.  He  publilhed  other  pieces,  and 
died  in  1724. 

MANDING,  a  large  ftate  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
fituated  in  N.  Lat.  I  2.  40.  and  W.  Long.  6.  40.  The 
government,  according  to  Mr  Park,  feems  to  be  a  kind 
of  republic,  or  rather  an  oligarchy.  Many  fpecies  of 
edible  roots  are  found  here  ;  but  the  fugar  cane,  coffee, 
and  the  cocoa  tree,  appear  to  be  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants. The  Mandingnes  are  reputed  a  very  gentle 
race  of  people,  cheerful  in  their  difpofitions,  inquilltive, 
credulous,  fimple,  and  fond  of  tiattery.  The  men,  in 
general,  are  about  the  middle  fize,  well-lhaped,  ftrong, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  labour ;  the   women  are 
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iviariiirg.  good-natured,  fprightly,  and  agreeable.  Both  fexes 
-  »  drefs  in   cotton  cloth   of  their   own   manufaflure,  and 

both  Teem  irrefiilibiy  inclined  to  commit  depredations  on 
the  property  of  unprotefled  flrangers  ;  yet,  ftrange  as 
it  may  aprear,  they  will  contribute  to  the  perional 
fafciy  of  the  very  people  whom  they  are  bent  upon 
ji!a;idering. 

Parental  and  filial  affeflion  is  very  ftrong  between 
the  mother  and  her  child,  but  not  fo  between  tlie  father 
and  his  children,  which  mufl  originate  from  that  di- 
vided love  which  never  fails  to  be  an  attendant  on  po- 
ivqamy.  The  care  of  the  mother  extends  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  ;  and  one  of  the  firll  leffons  in  which 
they  inftrud  their  offspring,  is  the  l^raclice  of  truth. 
To  fuckle  their  children  three  years  is  an  ordinary  oc- 
currence, during  which  time  the  hufband  devotes  all 
his  attention  to  his  other  wives.  When  a  young  man  In- 
tends to  marry  a  young  girl,  he  firll  addreffes  the  pa- 
rents, as  her  confent  is  not  deemed  neceiVary.  If  the 
parents  are  agreeable,  (he  mufl  either  accept  of  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  or  continue  unmarried  all  her  life 
long.  The  Mandingoes  praftife  circumcifion  both  on 
males  and  females,  which  is  a  very  painful  operation, 
but  not  performed  by  them  from  any  religious  motive, 
for  they  have  a  fuperftilious  notion  that  it  contributes 
to  render  the  married  ftate  prolific.  Mr  Park  affjres 
us,  that  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  a  future  (late  of 
rewards  and  punifhments,  is  univerfal  among  them,  but 
that  the  management  of  ail  fublunary  concerns  is  com- 
mitted to  certain  fubordinate  or  tutelary  agents,  whofe 
wrath  they  deprecate  by  every  mean  in  their  power. 
Thefe  people  feldom  arrive  at  old  age,  being  gray- 
headed  and  covered  with  wrinkles  about  40,  and  few 
reach  the  age  of  60,  although  their  difeafes  are  few, 
be'ng  confined  almoft  to  fevers,  11u>;e^,  elephantiafis, 
and  a  leprofy  of  the  worft  kind,  together  with  the 
Guinea  "jcorn:.  Their  feelings,  on  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tion, are  manifefted  hy  loud  and  difmal  bowlings  ;  and 
the  body  is  interred,  when  rolled  up  in  white  cotton 
with  a  mat  above  it,  on  the  day  of  its  ceceafe.  The 
men  cultivate  the  ground,  and  the  women  manufaiElure 
cotton  cloth,  viz.  the  fpinning  and  dyeing  of  it,  for  it 
is  wove  by  the  men  in  looms  of  about  four  inches  broad. 
Here  alfo  there  are  manufaflories  of  leather  and  iron. 
They  tan  and  drefs  leather  with  great  expedition,  and 
are  faid  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fmelting  of  gold, 
which  they  convert  into  a  great  variety  of  ornaments, 
executed  with  much  taife  and  ingenuity. 

Their  notions  of  geography  are  rather  puerile,  as 
they  conceive  the  earth  to  be  an  extended  plane,  the 
termination  of  which  no  eye  has  as  yet  difcovered,  it 
being,  according  to  them,  overhung  with  clouds  and 
darknefs.  They  fuppofe  the  fea  to  be  a  large  river  of 
fait  water,  on  the  farther  (liore  of  which  is  fituated  a 
country  called  TobaiiboJoo,  or  the  land  of  the  white 
people  ;  at  a  diliance  from  which  tiiey  defcribe  another 
country,  which  they  believe  to  be  inhabited  by  canni- 
bals of  a  gigantic  fize,  called  Ko'ymi. 

As  to  their  ideas  of  property,  they  confider  the  lands 
in  native  woods  to  belong  to  governnicnt.  When  any 
individual  of  free  condition  has  the  means  of  cultivating 
more  land  than  he  actually  pcffeffes,  he  applies  to  the 
chief  man  of  the  diflrifl,  who  allows  hira  an  extcnfion 
of  territory,  on  ccndilion  of  forfeiture,  if  the   lands  :.ie 
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not  brought  into  cultivation  by  a  given  period.  The 
condition  being  fulfilled,  the  foil  becomes  vefted  in 
the  poiTeflbr,  and  in    all    probability    defcends   to   bis 

M ANDRAGORA.   See  Atropa,  Botany  Inde: 

MANDRAKE.  See  Atropa  and  AIusa,  Botany 
Index. 

MANDREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley,  making  a 
member  of  the  turner's  lathe.  Of  thefe  there  are  fe- 
veral  kinds  ;  as  Flat  Mandrels,  which  have  three  or 
more  little  pegs  or  points  near  the  verge,  and  are  ufed 
for  turning  llat  boards  on.  Pin  Mandrels,  which  have 
a  long  wooden  Ihank  to  fit  into  a  round  hole  made  in 
the  work  to  be  turned.  Hollo'jj  Mandrels,  which  arc. 
hollow  of  thcmfelves,  and  ulcd  for  turning  hollow 
work.     hcre'M  Mandrels,  for  turning  (crews,  &c. 

MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  from  a  horfe's 
neck  ;  which  (hould  be  long,  thin,  and  fine  :  and  if 
frizzled,  fo  much  the  better. 

MANEGE,  or  Manage,  the  exercife  of  riding  the 
great  horfe  ;  or  the  ground  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe  j 
which  is  fometimcs  covered,  for  continuing  the  exer- 
cife in  bad  weather  ;  and  fometimes  open,  in  order  to 
give  more  liberty  and  freedom  botli.  to  the  horfemar. 
and  horfe.     See  Horskmansuip. 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  French  manage,  and 
that  from  the  Italian  ?naneggio  ;  or,  as  feme  will  have 
It,  (1  manu  agendo,  "  ailing  with  the  hand.'' 

MANES,  a  poetical  term,  fignifying  the  Ihades  or- 
fouls  of  the  deceafed.  The  heathens  ufed  a  variety 
of  ceremonies  and  faciifices  to  appeafe  the  manes  of 
thofe  who  were  deprived  of  burial.  See  Lemurzs  and- 
Leml-ria. 

Dii  Manrs,  tvere  the  fame  with  inferi,  or  the  infer- 
nal gods,  who  tormented  men  ;  and  to  thefa  the  hea- 
thens offered  facrifices  to  affiiage  their  indignation. 

The  heathen  theology  is  a  little  obfcure  v.ith  regard 
to  thefe  gods  manes..  Some  hold,  tliat  they  were  the 
fouls  of  the  dead  ;  others,  that  they  were  the  genii  of 
men  ;  which  laft  opinion  liiits  bell  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word. 

The  heathens,  it  is  pretty  e-.-idcnt,  ufed  the  word 
manes  in  feveral  feni'es  ;  fo  th.it  it  fometimes  fignified 
the  ghoils  of  the  departed,  and  fometimes  the  infernal 
or  (ubterraneous  deities,  and  in  general  all  divinities 
that  prefided  over  tombs. 

The  invocation  of  the  manes  of  the  dead  feems  to- 
have  been  very  frequent  among  the  ThefTalians  ;  but 
it  was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  Romans.,  See 
Lares. 

Manes  the  founder  of  the  Maniohean  fyftem.  See 
Mank:iiki:S. 

MANETHO,  an  ancient  Egyptian  hifiorian,  who^ 
pretended  to  take  all  his-  accounts  from  tlie  facrcd  in- 
fcriptions  on  the  pillars-  of  Hermes  Trifmcgiflus.  He 
v.as  high  jiricll  of  Hcliopolis  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Pliiladelphus,  at  whofe  requell  he  wrote  his  hillory  in 
Greek  ;  beginning  fiom  their  gods,  and  continu- 
ing it  down  to  near  the  time  of  Darius  Godoman- 
nus  v\ho  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  HI* 
hillory  of  Egypt  is  a  celebrated  work,  th.^t  is  often 
quoted  by  Jofephus  and  other  ancient  authors.  Ju- 
lius Afiicanus  gave  an  abridgement  of  it  in  his  Chro- 
i-ology.     Manetho"s  work  is  however  loll  ;  and  there 
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only  remain  fome  fragments  extra^el  from  Julus 
At'Hcanus,  which  are-  to  be  found  in  Eufebius's  Chro- 
nica. ' 
L  RfANFREDONIA,  a  port.  to\vn.  of  Naples,  on 
Xhi  itruU"  T  ^i^.iiici-,  which  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
■c^enr  Si iiontira  ;  (fee  the  article  Siponti'm).  It  re- 
cei.eil  u*  name  from  its  ionnAeT  Manfred ;  uhotranl- 
■^lantcd  hither  the  t'eiv  inhabitants  that  remained  at  Si- 
pontum,  -arid  attrafted  other  fcttlers  to  it  by  various 
pr;vi!f-^j;tis  and  cxempuurs.  In  order  to  found  it  under 
the  moll  favonrable  aufpices.  he  called  together  all  the 
famous  profHlbrs  of  albology  (a  fcience  in  which  both 
he  and  his  fat'ier  placed  great  confidence),  and  caufcd 
them  to  c.ijcul;ite  the  happieft  hour  and  minute  for  lay- 
ing the  firfV  ftone .  He  h-mfelf  drew  the  plans,  traced 
the  «nlls  and  ;-reets,  fuperintended  the  works,  and  by 
hi.>  prelence  and  largefics  animated  the  workmen  to  fi- 
nifh  them  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  The  port  was 
fccured  trom  (lorms  by  a  pier  ;  the  ramparts  were  built 
of  the  moll  Tolid  materials  ;  and  in  the  great  to'.ver  was 
placed  a  bell  of  fo  confiderable  a  volume  as  to  be  heard 
over  all  the  plain  of  Capitansta,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
xnuntry  in  cafe  of  an  invation.  Charles  of  A niou  af- 
terwards removed  the  bell  to  Barri,  and  offered  it  at 
the  (Lnne  of  St  Nicholas,  as  a  thankfgiving  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  of  his  children.  In  fpite  of  all  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  Manfred  to  fecure  a  brilliant  deftiny 
to  his  new  city,  neither  his  pains,  nor  the  horofcopc's  of 
his  wizards,  have  been  alile  to  nnHer  it  opulent  or 
powerful.  At  prefent,  Mr  Svvinburne  informs  us,  it 
fcarce  muflers  6oo3  inhabitants,  though  moll  of  the 
com  exported  from  the  province  is  {hipped  off  here,  and 
a  direct  trade  carried  on  «ith  Venice  and  Greece,  for 
which  reafon  there  is  a  lazaretto  eftabliihed  ;  but  from 
fome  late  inftances  we  may  gather,  that  if  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  has  for  many  years  paft  remained  free  from 
the  plague,  it  is  more  owing  to  good  luck,  and  the 
very  trifling  communication  with  Turkey,  than  to  the 
vi;4i!an  e  or  incorruptibility  of  the  officers  of  this  port. 
In  l6;o,  he  Turks  landed  and  pillaged  Manfredo- 
r.ia.  All  forts  of  vejetailes  abound  here,  for  flavonr 
and  fuccuVncy  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  raifed  by 
continual  waterings  in  the  cineritious  foil  of  Nanles. 
Lettuce  in  particular  is  delicious,  and  fifh  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

MANGANESE,  or  Magnesia  Nigra,  a  metal- 
lic fubllance,  the  oxide  of  which  has  been  long  known 
by  the  name  of  glafs-makers  foap,  from  its  property  of 
tendering  glafs  colourlefs.  See  CllEMlSTRY  and  MI- 
XER alogy  Ind-x. 

M^NGE,   in  dogs.      See  FaRRTERY /«</^.v. 

.Mange.     See  Farriery,  N°  333^. 

-INIANGF.ART,  Dom  Thomas,  a  Renedicline  of 
Wv,  crngregation  of  St  \*anne  and  St  Hidulphe,  whofe 
knowled'.'e  wa";  an  ornament  to  his  order.  It  gained 
him  alf'-i  -he  titles  of  antiquarian,  librarian,  and  coun- 
fellor,  to  Charles  ('uke  of  Lorrain.  He  was  prepar- 
ing a  very  conliderable  work  when  he  died,  A.  D. 
1 763,  before  he  had  rut  his  laft  hand  to  his  book, 
Nvhich  was  publilhcd  by  Alibe  .l:<cquin.  This  produc- 
tion appeared  in  1763,  in  fnlio,  with  this  title:  In- 
IvoduBlon  a  la  fcience  des  Medai/les,  f/eur  fervir  a  la  con  ■ 
nnijjance  des  Dieux,  de  la  Religion,  det  Sciences,  des 
jirh.  et  de  tout  fe  qui  appartient  a  lUii/loire  ancienne, 
^vec  Ls pnuves  tirees  des  MedaiUes.     The  elementary 
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treatifes  on  the  nr.mifmatic  fcience  were  not  fufflciently  M.irgel. 
extenfive,  a-id  the  particular  differtations  were  by  f<r  wurzel 
too  tedious  and  prolix.      This  learned   Benediftine  has  ''. 

collecled  into  a  lingle  volume  all  the  principles  contain-  '  " 
ed  in  the  former,  and  all  the  ideas  of  any  confequence 
which  are  to  be  found  fcattered  through  the  latter. 
His  work  may  ferve  as  a  lunplement  to  Montfauron's 
Aniiquhij  exfilnined.  From  Mangesrt  we  likewife  h  've 
a  V':;lume  of  fermons ;  and  a  treatife  on  Purgatory  j 
Nancy.    1739,   2  vojs  i  2mo. 

M  '  NGEL  woRZEL.  See  Beta,  Botany /«^^.v  ; 
and  Agricl'lture  Index. 

M  \NGER,  is  a  raifed  trough  under  the  rack  in  the 
•ftall,  made  for  receiving  the  giain  or  corn  that  a  iio.fe 
eats. 

•  Makger,  a  fniall  apartment,  extending  aihwarr  the 
lower  deck  of  a  (hip  of  war,  immediately  within  the 
haufe- holes,  and  fenced  on  the  after  part  by  a  partition, 
which  leparates  it  from  the  other  part  of  the  deck  de- 
hind  it.  This  partition  ferves  as  a  fence  to  interrupt 
the  paffiige  of  the  water,  which  occafionally  guihes  m 
at  the  haufc-holes,  or  falls  from  the  wet  cable  wl:ilft 
it  is  heaved  in  by  the  capllern.  The  water,  thus  pre- 
vented from  running  aft,  is  immediately  rf-turned  ^>to 
the  fea  by  feveral  imall  channels,  called  [cuppers,  cut 
through  ihe  fhip's  fide  within  the  manger.  The  man- 
ger is  therefore  particularly  ufeful  in  giving  a  con- 
trary dirt-cVion  to  the  ivater  that  enters  at  the  haufe- 
holes,  «hich  would  otherwife  run  aft  in  great  ftreams 
upon  the  lower  deck,  and  render  it  extremely  wet 
and  uncomfortable,  particularly  in  terapeftuous  wea- 
ther, to  the  men  who  mefs  and  fleep  in  different  parts 
thereof. 

MANGET,  John-James,  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  et  Geneva  in  i6|2.  The  eleftor  of  Brandenburg 
made  him  his  firft  phylician  in  1699;  in  which  poft  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Geneva  in 
1742.  He  wrote  many  works ;  the  moft  known  of 
which  are,  1.  A  colleftion  of  lev^ral  Pharmacopceias, 
in  folio.  2.  Bililiotheca  Pharmacculico-meJica.  3.  Bib- 
liotheca  Anatomica.  4.  Bihlioiht-ca  Chetnica.  5.  Bib- 
Iktheca  Chirurglca.  6.  A  Bibliotheca  of  all  the  autli^rs 
who  have  written  on  medicine,  in  4  vols  folio.  All 
thefe  works  are  in  Latin.  Daniel  le  Clerc,  the  au- 
thor of  a  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  aflilled  him  in  writing 
them. 

MANGIFERA,  the  mango-tree;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order 
is  doubtful.     See  Botany  Index. 

MANGLE,  a  machine  for  fraoothing  linen.  See 
Mechanics  Index. 

'  MANGOSTAN,  or  Mancosteen.  See  Garci- 
nia.  Botany  Index. 

MANGROVE.    See  Riiizophora,  Botany  Index. 

MANHEI';,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  with  a  very  Itrong  citadel,  and  a  palace, 
where  the  elector  Palatine  often  rcfides.  It  is  feated 
"at  the  confluence  o*  the  rivers  Neckar  and  Rhine,  in 
E.  Long.  8.  33.  N.  Lat.  49.  25.  It  furrendercd  to 
the  French  in  September  1-95  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Auilrian'*  in  November  following. 

MANHOOD,  that  fiage  of  life  which  fucceeds  pu- 
berty or  ■.idolffcence.      See  M.4N. 

MANIA,  or  Madness.     See  Medicine  Index. 

MANICHEES. 
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MANICHEES,  or  Makicheaks  {Matiic/ian'),  a 
feci  of  ancieiit  heretics,  who  afferted  two  principles ; 
fo  called  from  their  author  Manes  or  Manicl:ceus,  a 
Perfian  by  nation,  and  educated  among  the  Magi,  be- 
ing himfclf  one  of  that  number  before  he  embraced 
Chriilianity. 

Thir;  hcrefy  had  its  firft  rife  about  the  year  277,  and 
fprcad  itfelf  principally  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Africa. 
S;  Epiphanius,  who  treats  of  it  at  large,  obferves  that 
the  true  name  of  this  herefiarch  was  Cubricus ;  and 
thi'.t  he  changed  it  for  Manes,  which  in  the  Perfian  or 
Babylonilli  la;iguage  fignifies  veffil.  A  rich  widow, 
whofe  fetvarjt  he  had  been,  dying  without  iffuc,  left  him 
(lore  of  wealth  ;  after  which  l:e  aflumed  the  title  of  the 
ajij/lle  or  envcij  ofjifus  Chrijl. 

Manes  was  not  contented  with  the  quality  of  apoftle 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  but  he  alfo  alTumed  that  of  the  Para- 
clete, whom  Chrifl  had  promifed  to  fend  :  which  Au- 
guftine  explains,  by  faying  that  Manes  endeavoured  to 
pcrfuade  men,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  d;d  perfonally 
dwell  in  him  with  full  authority.  He  left  feveral  dif- 
ciplcs,  and  among  others,  Addas,  Thoma?,  and  Her- 
mas.  Thefe  he  fent  in  his  lifetime  into  feveral  provin- 
ces to  preach  his  doftrine.  Manes,  having  undertaken 
to  cure  the  king  of  Perfia's  fon,  and  not  fiicceeding, 
was  put  in  prifpn  upon  the  young  prince's  death,  whence 
he  made  his  efcape  ;  but  he  was  apprehended  ioon  af- 
ter, and  flayed  alive. 

Hoxvever,  the  oriental  writers,  cited  by  D'Herbelot 
and  Hyde,  ttUs  us,  that  Manes,  after  having  been  pro- 
tefled  in  a  fingular  manner  by  Hormizdas,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  S.ipor  in  the  Perfian  throne,  but  who  was  not 
able  to  defend  him,  at  length,  againll  the  united  ha- 
tred of  the  Chriftians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Pagans,  was  fliut  up  in  a  ftrong  callle,  to  ferve  him  as 
refuge  againll  tbofe  who  perfecuted  him  on  account 

his  doilrine.  They  add,  that  after  the  death  of 
Hormizdas,  Varanes  I.  his  fuccelior,  firft  protefted 
Manes,  but  afterwards  gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
Magi,  whofe  refentment  againit  him  was  due  to  his 
having  adopted  the  Sadducean  principles,  as  forae  fay  j 
while  others  attribute  it  to  his  having  mingled  the  te- 
nets of  the  Magi  with  the  doftrines  of  Chrillianity. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  Manicheans  celebrated 
the  day  cf  their  mafier's  death.  It  has  been  a  fubjeft 
of  much  controverfy  whether  Manes  was  an  impoftor. 
The  learned  Dr  Lardher  has  examined  the  arguments 
on  both  fides  ;  and  though  he  does  not  choofe  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  impoftor,  he  does  not  dilcern  evident 
proofs  of  it.  He  acknowledges,  that  he  was  an  arro- 
gant philofopher  and  a  great  fchemift  ;  hut  whether  he 
was  an  impoflor,  he  cannot  certainly  fay.  He  was 
much  too  fond  of  plulofophical  notions,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  into  religion,  for  which. he  is  to  be 
blamed  :  ncverthelefs,  he  obferves,  that  every  bold  dog- 
matizer  is  not  an  impoftor. 

The  doftrine  of  Manes  was  a  motley  mixture  of  the 
tenets  of  Ciirillianily  v.ith  the  ancient  philofophy  of 
the  Perfians,  in  which  he  had  been  inftruclcd  during 
his  youth.  He  combined  thefe  two  fyftcms,  and  ap- 
plied and  accommodated  to  Jefus  Chrill  the  charafters 
and  actions  which  the  Perfians  attributed  to  the  god 
Mithras.  , 

He  eftabliflied  two  principles,  viz.  a  good  and  an 
r\'il  one  :    the    firft  a  n.oft    pure    and    fubtle    matter, 
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which  he  called  light,  did  nothing  but  good;  and  theW^i 
fecond,  a  grofs  and  corrupt  fubftance,  which  he  called ' 
darknefs,  nothing   but  evil.      This  philofophy  is    very- 
ancient  ;  and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at   large  in   his  Ilis 
and  Ofiris. 


Manes  borrowed  many  things  from  the  ancient 
Gnoftics ;  on  which  account  many  authors  conCdcr  the 
Manicheans  as  a  branch  of  the  Gnollics. 

In  truth,  the  Manichesn  doflrine  was  a  fyftem  of 
philofophy  rather  than  of  relii;ion.  They  made  ufe 
of  amulets,  in  imitation  of  the  Bafilidians  ;  and  are 
faid  to  have  made  profeffioa  of  allronomy  and  ailro- 
logy.  They  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  only 
God,  aflumed  a  true  human  body,  and  maintained  it 
was  only  imaginary  ;  and  therefore  they  denied  his 
incarnation,  death,  &c.  They  pretended  that  the  law 
of  Mofes  did  not  come  from  God,  or  the  good  princi- 
ple, but  from  the  evil  one ;  and  that  for  this  reafon  it 
was  abrogated.  They  rejeded  almoft  all  the  facred 
books  in  which  Chriftians  look  for  the  fublime  truths 
of  their  holy  religion.  They  affirmed,  that  the  Old 
Teftament  was  not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  the  prince 
of  darkne'.s,  who  was  fabilituted  by  the  Jews  in  the 
place  of  the  true  God.  They  abflained  entirely  from 
eating  the  flefli  of  any  animal  ;  fallowing  herein  the 
doftrine  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  ;  they  alfo  con- 
demned marriage.  The  reft  of  their  errors  may  be 
feen  in  St  Epiphanius  and  St  Auguftine  ;  which  laft, 
having  been  of  their  fedl,  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Though  the  Manichees  profefled  to  receive  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament,  yet  in  etFecl  they  only  took  fo 
much  of  them  as  fuited  with  their  own  opinions.  They 
firft  formed  to  themfclves  a  certain  idea  or  fcheme  of 
Chriftianity  ■,  and  to  this  adjufted  the  writings  of  the 
apoftles,  pretending  that  whatever  was  inconfiftent 
with  this  had  been  foifted  into  the  New  Teftament  by 
later  writers,  who  were  half  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  made  fables  and  apocryphal  bocks  pafs  for 
apoftolical  writings;  and  even  are  fufpefted  to  have 
forged  feveral  others,  the  better  to  maintain  their  er- 
rors. St  Epiphanius  gives  a  catalogue  of  feveral  pieces 
publiftied  by  Manes,  and  adds  extracts  out  of  fome  of 
them.  Thefe  are  the  Myfteries,  Chapters,  Gofpel,  and 
Treafjry. 

The  rule  of  life  and  manners  which  Manes  prefcrib- 
ed  to  his  followers  was  moft  extravagantly  rigorous 
and  fevere.  However,  he  divided  his  difciples  into 
two  claifes  ;  one  of  which  comprehended  the  perfeft 
Chriftians,  under  the  name  of  the  e/ecl ;  and  the  other 
the  imperfeft  and  feeble,  under  the  title  of  auditors  or 
hearers.  The  eleft  were  obliged  to  a  rigorous  and  en- 
tire abftinence  from  flelh,  eggs,  milk,  filh,  wine,  all 
intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  the  fevereft  penury,  nou- 
rifliing  their  ensaciated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs,  pulfe, 
and  melons,  and  depriving  themfelves  of  all  the  com- 
forts that  arife  frpm  the  moderate  indulgence  of  natural 
paftions,  and  alfo  fiom  a  variety  of  innocent  and  agree- 
able purfuits.  The  auditors  were  allowed  to  poiTefs 
houfes,  lands,  and  wealth,  to  feed  on  ftefti,  to  enter  in- 
to the  bonds  of  conjugal  tendernefs ;  but  this  liberty 
was  granted  them  with  many  limitations,  and  under  the 
ftricleft  conditions  of  moderation  and  temperance.  The 
general  affembly  of  the  Manicheans  was  headed  by  a 
4  B  '  preGdentj 
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Wir.kbces  prc.ldent,  who  reprefented  Jefus  Chrift.  There  u-ere 
.  ".,.  joined  to  him  12  rulers  or  mailers,  who  were  defignej 
lUH!^^,^  to  reprefent  the  i  2  apoflles,  a;id  thefe  were  followed  by 
72  billiops,  the  iiTiKj^es  of  the  72  difciples  of  our  Lord. 
Thefe  bilhops  had  prelbyters  or  deacons  under  them, 
and  all  the  members  of  thefe  religious  orders  were  cho- 
lenoutofthe  clafs  of  the  eledt.  Their  worlhip  was 
fimplc  and  plain  ;  and  conlifted  of  prayers,  reading  the 
fcriptures,  and  hearing  public  difcourfcs,  at  which  both 
the  auditors  and  elecl  were  allowed  to  be  prefent.  They 
a!fo  obferved  the  Chrillian  -.ippointment  of  baptifm  and 
the  eucharift.  Tliey  kept  the  Lord's  day,  obferving 
it  as  a  fall ;  and  they  likewife  kept  Ealler  and  Pente- 
coft. 

Towards  the  4th  century,  the  Manicheans  concealed 
thenifelves  under  various  names,  which  they  fuccefiive- 
]y  adoptjed,  and  changed  in  proportion  as  they  were 
difcovercd  by  them.  Thus  they  alTumed  the  names  of 
Zncratites,  Apotaflics,  Saccophori,  Hydroparaftates, 
Solitaries,  and  feveral  others,  under  which  they  lay 
concealed  for  a  certain  time,  but  could  not  however 
Ion?  efcape  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies.  About  the 
clofe  of  tl;e  6th  century,  this  feft  gained  a  very  confi- 
derable  influence,  particularly  among  the  Perfians. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  l  2th  century,  the  feci  of 
Manichees  took  a  new  face,  on  occafion  of  one  Con- 
ilantine,  an  Armenian,  and  an  a  Iherer  to  it;  who  took 
upon  him  to  fupprefs  the  reading  of  all  other  books  be- 
fides  the  Evangelills  and  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul,  which 
he  explained  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  contain 
a  new  fyftem  of  ALanicheifra.  He  entirely  difcarded 
all  the  writings  of  his  predeceflbrs  ;  rejefling  the  chi- 
meras of  the  Valentinians,  and  their  30  aioiis  ;  the  fa- 
ble of  Manes,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  rain,  and 
other  dreams  ;  but  ftill  retained  the  impurities  of  Eaii- 
lides.  In  this  manner  he  reformed  IVIanicheifm,  info- 
inuch  that  his  followers  made  no  fcruple  of  anathema- 
tizing Scythian,  Buddas,  called  alfo  ^Jdas  and  Tere- 
iinl/i,  the  contemporaries  and  difciples,  as  fome  fay, 
and.  according  to  others,  the  predeceflbrs  and  mailers 
-  of  Mane>,  and  even  Mar.es  himfelf ;  Conftantine  being 
now  their  great  apoftle.  After  he  had  feduced  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  he  was  at  laft  Honed  by  or- 
der of  the  emperor. 

This  fe(fl  prevailed  in  Bofnia  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces about  the  clofe  of  the  1  ;th  century;  proprigated 
their  doclrines  with  confidence,  and  held  their  religious 
affemblies  with  impunity. 

MANICORDON,  or  Manichord,  a  mufical  in- 
firument  in  form  of  a  fpinet ;  the  firings  of  which,  like 
thofe  of  the  clarichord,  are  covered  with  little  pieces  of 
cloth,  to  deaden  as  well  as  to  foften  their  found,  whence 
it  is  alfo  calhd  the  dnmhfpinet. 

MANIFESTO ;  a  public  declaration  made  by  a 
prince  in  writing,  (bowing  his  intentions  to  begin  a 
vrar  or  other  enterprife,  with  the  motives  that  induce 
him  to  it,  and  the  reafons  on  which  he  founds  his  rights 
and  prctrnrions. 

MVNIHOT,  or  Manioc.  See  Jatrcpha,  Bota- 
ny Inrex. 

MANILLA,  LucoNiA,  or  Luzon,  the  name  of  the 
largtil  of  the  Philippine  iilands  in  the  Eall  Indies,  fub- 
jc£l  to  Spain.  It  had  the  name  of  Lu%on  from  a  cuf- 
tom  that  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  beating  or 
fcuiiing  their  rice  in  wooden  mortars,  before  they  ei. 


lu%in 


their  language,  fig-    Manii:; 


ther  boiled  or  baked  it  ; 
nifying"  a  mcrtar." 

As  to  Ctuation,  it  is  remarkably  happy,  lying  be- 
tween the  eaflern  and  weflern  continents,  and  having 
China  on  the  north,  at  the  dillance  of  about  6o 
leagues;  the  iilands  ot  Japan  on  the  north  eaft,  at  the 
diflance  of  about  250  leagues  from  the  nearelt  of  them; 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft  ,  the  other  iilands  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  on  the  welt  Malacca,  Patana,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
Cocliin-China,  and  other  provinces  of  India,  the  near- 
efi  at  the  dillance  of  300  leagues. 

The  middle  of  this  ifland  is  in  latitude  15"  north  j 
the  eaft  point  in  13°  38',  and  the  moft  northern  point 
in  19'.  The  ftiape  of  it  is  faid  to  referable  that  of  an 
arm  bent;  the  whole  length  being  about  160  .Spanifti 
leagues,  the  greateft  breadth  between  30  and  40,  and 
the  circumference  about  350.  A%  to  the  longitude  the 
charts  differ,  fome  making  the  middle  of  the  illand  to 
lie  113"  eall  from  London,  and  others  106°.  Tlie 
climate  is  hot  and  moift.  One  thing  is  held  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  in  ftormy  weather  there  is  much  light- 
ning and  rain,  and  that  thunder  is  feldom  heard  till  this 
is  over.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  part  of  September,  the  weft  and  louth  winds  blow, 
which  they  call  vendavaUs,  bringing  fuch  rains  ami 
ftorms,  that  the  fields  are  all  overdowed,  and  they  are 
forced  to  have  little  boats  to  go  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. From  Oclobcr  till  the  middle  of  December, 
the  north  wind  prevails  ;  and  from  that  time  till  Mdy, 
the  eaft  and  Ibuth-eaft  ;  which  winds  are  there  called 
breez.es.  Thus  there  are  two  feafons  in  thole  feas,  by 
the  Portugnefe  called  mon^cens ;  whence  our  word 
vioitfoons,  that  is,  the  breezes  half  the  year,  with  a  fe- 
rcne  dry  air;  and  the  vendavales  the  other  half,  wet 
and  ftormy.  It  is  furtlier  to  be  obferved,  that  in  this 
climate  no  vermine  breed  upon  Europeans,  though  they 
wear  dirty  fhirts,  whereas  it  is  otherwife  with  the  In- 
dians.  The  days  here  being  always  of  an  equrd  length, 
and  the  weather  never  cold,  neither  their  clothes,  ncr 
the  hour  of  dining,  fupping,  doing  bulinefs,  ftudying, 
or  praying,  are  ever  changed  ;  nor  is  cloth  worn,  but 
only  againft  the  rain. 

The  air  here  being,  as  has  been  obferved,  very  hot 
and  moift,  is  not  wholefome,  but  is  worfe  for  young 
men  that  come  from  Europe  than  for  the  old.  As 
for  the  natives,  without  uliiig  many  precautions,  thev 
live  very  commonly  to  fouriccre  or  100.  The  foil  is 
fo  rich,  that  rice  grows  even  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains without  being  watered  ;  and  this  makes  it  fo  plen- 
tiful, that  the  Indians  value  gold  fo  little  as  not  to  pick 
it  up,  though  it  lies  almoll  everywhere  under  their 
feet. 

Among  the  difadvantages  of  the  ifland,  befides  fre- 
quent and  terrible  earthquakes,  here  are  feveral  burn- 
ing mountains.  The  face  of  the  ifland,  however,  is  far 
from  being  disfigured  by  them,  or  by  the  confequences 
of  their  cxploficns. 

The  mountaineers,  called  Tingiani,  have  no  particu- 
lar place  of  abode,  but  always  live  under  the  (belter  of 
trees,  which  ferve  them  inftead  of  houfcs,  and  fumifh. 
them  with  food  ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  eaten  up,  they 
remove  where  there  is  a  frcfti  fort. 

Here  are  40  different  forts  of  palm-trees,  the  moft 
excellent  cocoas,  wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  and 
fome  fay  wild  cloves  alfo  j  ebony  j  fandal  wood  ;  the 
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beft  caflla,    and  in  fuch  plenty,    that  they  feed  tlieir  i762byftorm;  but   to   fave  fo   fine    i   city  from  dc- 

hogs  with  its  fruit ;  all  i^inds  of  cattle,  and  prodigious  llruiElion,  agreed   to   accept  a   ranfom,  amounting  to  a 

quantities  of  gold,  amber,  and  ambergris.  million  llerling,   a  part   of  which,   it  is  faid,   was  never 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  people  in  this  illand  befides  paid.     'I'he   Spanidi   viceroy   rcfides  in   this   citv,   and 

the  Spanl^uds,  as  the  Tagalians  or  Tagaleze,  the  Pin-  lives  like  a   foveieign  prince.     The  governra  ;nt  is  laid 


tadoes  or  painted  negroes,  the  llayas  or  Tingli; 
and  the  Negrellos.  The  Tagalians,  who  are  thought 
to  be  Malayans  by  defcent,  art  a  modell,  tractable, 
and  well-difpofed  people.  The  Pnitadoc-s,  or  painted 
negroes,  are  tall,  ftraight,  (trong,  aft  ve,  and  of  an 
excellent  difpofition.  The  Tinglianos,  whom  fome  fup- 
pofe  to  be  defcended  from  the  Japanefe,  are  very  brave, 
yet  very  courteous  and  humane.  They  live  entirely  on 
the  gifts  of  nature  ;  and  never  fleep  under  any  other 
(hade  than  that  of  the  trees  or  a  cave.    The  NegreUoes, 


i-ho  are  held  to  be  the  aborigines  of  theifland,  are  bar-     turn  freighted  with  filver,  making  400  percent,  profit 


barous  and  brutal  to  the  laft  degree.     When  they  k 
a  Spaniard,  they  make  a  cup  of  his  Ikull,  and  drink 
out  of  it. 

This  illand  is  divided  into  feveral  provinces,  con- 
taining divers  towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Manilla, 
Caceres,  New  Segovia,   Bondo,  PaiTacao,   Ibalon,  Bu- 

law,   Serfocon  or  Bagatao,   Lampon,  Fernandina,   Bo-     of  3300    pieces   of 
linao,  Playahonda,  Cavite,  Mindora,  Caleleya,  and  Ba-     prefident  ;  and  in   tl 


The  city  of  Manilla  is  governed  by  nvo  alcaides :  the 

reft  of  the  cities  and  great  towns  have  each  an  alcaide  ; 

and  in   every   village  there  is  a   corregidore.     Appeals 

from   their  fentences  are   made  to  the  royal  court  at 

Manilla,  in   which   there  are  four  judges,  and   a  fifcal 

attorney-general;  each  of  thefe judges  has  a  falary 

ht    per  annum.      The  viceroy  is 

quality  has  an  income  of  4000 


layan.  pieces  of  eight,  but  lie  has  no  vote  ;  yet  if  the  judges 

Manilla,  the  capital  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name     are  equally  divided,  the   prefident  names  a  doftor  of 


in  the  Eall  Indies,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland 
where  a  large  river  falls  into  the  fea,  and  forms  a  noble 
bay  30  leagues  in  compals,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  the  name  of  Baliia,  becaufe  the  river  runs 
out  of  the  great  lake  Bahi,  which  lies  at  the  diftance 
of  fix  leagues  behind  it.  In  compafs  it  is  two  miles, 
in  length  one-third  of  a  mile;  the  fhape  irregular,  be- 
ing narrow  at  both  ends,  and  wide  in  the  middle.  On 
the  fouth  it  is  walhed  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  north  and 
call  by  the  river  ;  being  alfo  ftrongly  fortified  with 
walls,  baftions,  forts,  and  batteries. — Manilla  contains 
about  30,000  louls.  who  are  a  very  motley  race,  diftin- 


the  ciWl  law,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  appointment,  has 
a  decifive  vote.  The  attorney-general,  in  right  of 
his  office,  is  proteflor  of  the  CLinefe,  in  confideratioa 
of  which  he  receives  6oo  pieces  of  eight  every  year. 
As  for  the  Indians  that  are  in  fubjeftion,  they  pay  tri- 
bute in  the  following  proportions  :  Young  men  from 
18,  and  from  thence,  if  they  continue  fingle,  to  the 
age  of  60,  pay  five  rials  of  plate  by  way  of  capita- 
tion ;  as  fingle  women  likewile  do  from  24  to  50 : 
married  men  pay  ten  rials.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  within  the  compafs  of  this  government  250,000 
Indians  fubjedt  to  his  Catholic  majefly,  of  whom  two- 


guifned  ■  y  feveral  flrange  names,  and  produced  by  the  fifths   hold    immediately   from  the   king,  and  the  reft 

conjuntlion  of  Spaniards,  Chinefe,   Malabars,   Blacks,  from  lords  or  proprietors,  who   pay  two   rials   each  for 

and  others  inhabiting  the  city  and    illands  depending  maintenance   of  the   forces,  and  the    like  film  for  the 

on  it.     Without  the  walls  are  large    fuburbs,  particu-  parilh-prieft.     The  royal  revenue  is  computed  at  aoout 

larly   that   inhibited   by  the  Chinefe  merchants,  called  half  a  million  of  pieces  of  eight,  exclufive  of  cafualties. 

Sangleij!.     In   proportion  to  the  fize  of  the   place,  the  In  regard  to  the  military  eft-iblKhment,  the  ganilon   of 

Manilla  confifts  of  about  8ao  or  IDOO  men,  and  there 


number  of  churches  and  religious  houfes  is  very  great. 
Only  fmal!  vefiels  can  come  up  to  Manilla:  but  three 
leagues  fouth  of  it  is  the  town  and  port  ot  Cavite,  de- 
fended by  the  caftle  of  St  Philip,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  largeft  (liips.  Here  (lands  the  arfenal 
where  the  galleons  are  built,  for  which  there  are  from 
300  to  6do  or  800  men  coiiftantly  employed,  who  are 
relieved  every  month,  and  while  upon  duty  are  main- 
tained at  the  king's  expence.  By  an  earthquake  which 
happened  here  in  1645,  a  third  part  of  the  city  of 
Manilla  was  deftroyed,  and  no  lefs  than  3000  people 
periflied  in  the  ruins. 

Spain  having  entered  into  engagements  with  France, 


are  about  30DO  more  in  the  Philippines,  The  viceroy- 
is  by  his  odice  captain-general,  with  a  falary  of  about 
4:^00  pieces  of  eialit. 

MAN  I  LI  US,  Marcus,  a  Latin  poet,  whofe  poem 
had  the  ill  luck  to  lie  liuned  in  lome  German  libraries^ 
and  was  not  heard  of  in  the  world,  until  Poggius,  about 
two  centuries  ago,  publiihed  him  from  fome  old  ma- 
nufcripts  he  found  there.  There  is  no  account  to  be 
found  of  him  but  what  can  be  drawn  from  hi^  poem, 
which  is  called  AJlronomicon  ;  and  contains  a  fyftcm  of 
the  ancient  ailronomy  and  ailrolosy,  together  with  the 
philol'ophy  of  the  Stoics.      It  confills   of  five  books 


in  confequence  of  the   family-compafi  of  the  houfe  of     though  there  was  a  fixth,  which  has  not  been  rec:  vjr- 


Bourbon,  it  was  'ound  expedient  by  Britain  to  declare 
war  alfo  againU  Snain.  Whereupon  a  force  was  fcnt 
out  from  our  Ea!i  India  fcttlemenls,  particularly  Ma- 
dras, for  the  conquelt  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  under 
General  Draper  and  Adr.ilral  Cornith  :  who,  after  a 
fiege   of  12  days,  took  Manilla  on  the  6lh  of  Odober 


ed.  From  the  itylc,  and  no  mention  of  the 
being  found  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  probable  lie  led 
young.  It  is  collefted,  however,  that  he  ivas  a  Roman 
of  illuftrious  extrailion,  and  lived  under  the  reign  of 
Augintus,  whom  he  invokes,  though  not  by  name, 
yet  by  circumftances  and  charader  that  fiat  no  other 
5   B   2  emperor. 


Manilla 
M.uiiliii! 


to  be  one  of  the  belt  in  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Spj 
Wlien  the  city  was  taken,  as  above,  the  archbilhop, 
who  is  a  kind  of  pope  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was 
alfo  viceroy.  Five  large  Ihips,  loaded  with  the  riches 
of  the  Eaft,  as  diamonds  from  Golconda,  cinnamon 
from  Ceylon,  pepper  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  cloves 
and  nutmegs  from  the  RIoluccas  and  Banda  iflands, 
camphire  from  Borneo,  benjamin  and  ivory  from 
Cambodia,  filks,  tea,  and  china-ware  from  China,  &c. 
fall  yearly  from  hence  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and  re- 


MAN 


aiilUe  emperor.  The  bed  editions  of  Manillas  are,  that  of 
H  .  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  1600,  and  that  of  Bentley  at  Lon- 
'.   .  rioii  in  1738. 

MANILLE,  in  commerce,  a  large  brafs  ring  in  the 
form  of  a  bracelet,  either  plain  or  engraven,  flat  or 
round. 

Manillcs  are  the  principal  commodilies  which  the 
Europeans  carry  to  the  coall  of  Africa,  and  exchange 
with  the  natives  for  flaves.  Thefe  people  wear  them 
as  ornaments  on  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  and  on  the  thick 
part  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  The  great  men  wear 
manilles  of  gold  and  filver  j  but  thefe  are  made  in  the 
country  by  the  natives  themfelves. 

MANIOC,  or  Maxihot.  See  Jatropha,  Eo- 
TAN'Y  Index. 

MANIPULUS,  Manipule,  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  little  body  of  infantry,  which  in  the  time  of  Ro- 
mulus confilled  of  lOO  men  ;  and  In  the  time  of  the 
tonfuh,  and  firll  Ctefars,  of  200. 

The  word  properly  fignifies  "  a  handful ;"  and,  ac- 
cording to  feme  authors,  was  firrt  given  to  the  hand- 
ful of  hay  which   they  bore  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  to 
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to  the  order  of  bruta.   See  MaMM.' 
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belong  uig 
Index. 

MANI.EY,  Mrs,  the  celebrated  writer  of  the 
Atalaiitis,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Manley,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  firft  volume  of  the  Tuikilh  Sj^y. 
She  loll  her  parents  very  early  ;  and  after  having  been 
deluded  into  a  faife  marriage  by  her  guardian,  who  was 
her  coufin,  and  afterwards  deferted  her,  Ihe  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  duchtfs  of  Cleveland,  miftrcfs  of 
Charles  II.  But  the  ducbefs,  being  a  woman  of  a 
very  fickle  temper,  grew  tired  of  Mrs  Manley  in  fix 
months  time  ;  and  dilcharged  iier  upon  a  pretence, 
whether  groundlei's  or  not  is  uncertain,  that  llie  in- 
trigued with  her  fon.  After  this  ihe  wrote  her  firil 
tragedy,  called  Royal  Mifchief,  which  was  acled  with 
great  applaufe  in  1 696  ;  and  her  apartment  being  fre- 
quented by  men  of  wit  and  gaiety,  the  loon  engaged 
in  amours,  and  was  taken  into  keeping.  Her  pen  now 
grew  as  licentious  as  her  conduft  :  for,  in  her  retired 
hours,  ihe  wrote  four  volumes,  called  Memoirs  of  the 
New  Atalantis  ;  in  ^vhich  (he  was  not  only  very  free 
in  her   wanton   tales   of  love   adventures,  but  fatirized 


diilinguirti  themfelves  by,  before  the  cuilom  was  m- 
troduced  of  bearing  an  eagle  for  their  enfign  ;  and 
tence  alfo  the  phrjfe,  a  handful  of  men.  But  Vege- 
tius,  Modeftus,  and  Varro,  give  other  etymologies  of 
the  word  :  the  laft  derives  it  from  maniis,  a  little  body 
of  m(Ni    following  the  fame  ftandard.       According 


the  c'.iaraflers  of  many  diftinguilhed  perfonages,  elpe- 
cially  thofe  who  had  a  principal  concern  in  the  Revo- 
lution. A  profecution  was  cemmenced  agaiiiil  her  for 
this  work  ;  but  vshether  thofe  in  power  ivere  albamed 
to  bring  a  wom.an  to  trial  for  a  few  amorous  triiies, 
or  whether   the  laws  could  not  reach  her  difguifed  fa- 


ihe  former,  this  corps   was   called   manifiulus,  becaufe      tire,  (be   was  difcharged  ;    and  a  total  change  of  the 


they  fought  hand  in  hand  or  all  together  :   Contuber. 
aittcm  mnnip'ilus  vocabatur  ab  eo,  qaod  conjunBis  mam- 
bus  parlier  dimicabant. 

Each  manipule  had  two  centurions,  or  captains, 
called  manipularli,  to  command  it  ;  one  whereof  was. 
lieutenant  to  the  other.  Each  cohort  was  divided 
into  three  manipules,  and  each  manipule  into  two  cen- 
turies. 

Aulus  Gelllus  quotes  an  old  author,  one  Cincius, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hannibal  (whofe  prifoner  he 
was),  and  who,  writing  on  the  art  of  war,  obferves, 
that  then  each  legion  conliiled  of  60  centuries,  of  30 
manipules,  and  of  ten  cohorts.  And  again,  Varro 
and  Vegetius  mention  it  as  the  leall  divifion  in  the 
army,  only  confifting  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  century  ; 
and  Spartian  adds,  that  it  contained  no  more  than  ten 
men.  This  (hows  that  the  manipulus  was  not  always 
the  fame  thing. 

Maxifulus  is  alfo  an  eccleGadical  ornament,  worn 
by  the  priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeacons  in  the  RomiQi 
church.  It  confiils  of  a  little  fillet  in  form  of  a  ftole, 
three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  made  of  the  fame  fluff 
with  the  chafuble  ;  fignifying  and.  reprefenting  an 
handkerchief  which  the  prieils  in  the  primitive  church 
wore  on  the  arm  to  wipe  off  the  tears  they  were  con- 
tinually fhedding  for  the  fins  of  the  people.  There  ftill 
remains  a  mark  of  this  ufage  in  a  prayer  rehearfed  by 
thofe  who  wear  it ;  Merear,  Domine,  portare  monipulum 
jUtus  el  doloris. — The  Greeks  and  Maronites  wear  two 
manipules,  one  on  each  arm. 

Manipui.us,  among  phyficians,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a 
handful  of  herbs  or  leaves,  or  fo  much  as  a  man  can 
grafp  ill  his  hand  at  once  ;  which  quantity  is  frequent- 
ly denoted  by  the  abbreviature,  M,or  ra. 

M  ANIS,  the  Scaly  Lizard,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 


illry  enfuing,  Mrs  Manley  lived  in  high  reputation 
and  gaiety,  amufing  herfelf  with  the  converfation  of 
wits,  and  writing  plays,  poems,  and  letters.  She  died 
in  1724. 

MANLIUS  Capitolinus,  the  renowned  Roman 
conful  and  general,  who  faved  the  capitol  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Gauls  in  the  night  :  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  cries  of  geefe,  which  were  ever  after  held  fa- 
cred.  But  being  afterwards  accufed  of  afpiring  at  the 
fovereignty,  he  was  thrown  ^from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
See  Gaul  and  PvOME. 

Manlius  Torqiatus,  a  celebrated  conful  and  Ro- 
man captain ;  had  great  wit,  but  a  difficulty  in  expref- 
fing  hirafelf,  which  Induced  Manlius  Imperiofus,  his 
f.ither,  to  keep  him  almofl  by  force  in  the  country. 
Pompey,  tribune  of  the  people,  enraged  at  this  in- 
ftance  of  feverity,  formed  a  defign  of  accufing  Man- 
lius the  father  before  the  judges  ;  but  Torquatus  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  went  to  that  tribune,  and,  with  a 
poniard  in  his  hand,  made  him  fwear,  that  he  would 
not  proceed  in  that  accufation  againll  him  to  whom  he 
ovved  his  life.  At  length  Torquatus  was  made  mili- 
tary tribune,  and  killed  a  folJier  of  the  Gdu's  in  fingle 
combat,  from  whom  he  took  a  gold  chain  that  he 
wore  about  his  neck.  From  this  action  he  o'otair.ed 
the  name  of  Torquatus.  He  was  conful  in  the  war 
againft  the  Latins  ;  when  he  ordered  his  own  fon  to 
be  beheaded  for  fighting  contrary  to  his  orders,  t!ioui;h 
he  had  gained  the  violory.  He  conquered  the  enemies 
of  the  republic,  and  was  feveral  times  made  conful^ 
but  at  lafl  refufcd  the  confulHiIp,  faying,  That  It  was 
no  more  polTible  for  him  to  bear  with  the  vices  of  the 
people,  than  it  was  for  the  people  to  bear  with  his  fe- 
verity. 

MANNA,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  the  juice  of  cer- 

tain 
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tain  trees  of  the  alii  kind,  either  nnturally  concreted  on 
the  plants,  or  exfircatcd  and  purified  by  art.  See  Ma- 
teria r.lEDiCA  Index. 

Mavka,  is  alfo  a  Scripture  term,  fignifying  a  mira- 
culous kind  of  food  which  fell  frona  heaven  for  the  fup- 
po?t  of  the  Ifraelites  in  their  patTage  through  tlie  ivil- 
dernefs,  being  in  form  of  coriander  feeds,  its  colour 
like  that  of  bdellium,  and  its  tafle  like  honey. 

The  Scripture  gives  to  manna  the  name  of  the  bread 
if  IiedK^er,  and  the  food  of  angels,  Pfalm  Ix.wiii.  25. 
ivhether  it  would  infmuate"  to  us,  that  the  angels  fent 
81, d  prepared  this  food,  or  that  angels  themrelves,  if 
they    had   need  of  any  food,  could  not   have  any  that 
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was  more  agreeable  than  manna  was.  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  WifdoiTi  fays,  xvi.  20,  21.  that  manna 
fo  accommodated  itfelf  to  every  one's  talle,  that  every 
one  found  it  pleaCng  to  him  ;  and  that  it  included  every 
thing  that  v.  as  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  fit  for  good 
nouriihracn'  ;  which  expreiTions  fome  have  taken  in 
the  literal  fenfe,  though  others  underlland  them  figu- 
litively. 

The  critics  are  divided  about  the  original  of  the 
word  manna.  Some  think  that  man  is  put  inRead  of 
the  Hebrew  word  mah,  which  fignifies  "  What  is 
this  ?"  and  that  the  Hebrews,  then  firft  feeing  that 
new  food  which  God  had  fent  them,  cried  to  one  ano- 
ther, N^^p  mair-hu,  inftead  o'"  mali-hi,  "  What  is  this  ?" 
Others  maintain,  that  the  Hebrews  very  well  knew 
before  what  manna  was ;  and  that,  feeing  it  in  great 
abundance  about  their  camp,  they  faid  one  to  another, 
Man-hu,  "  This  is  manna."  Mr  Sauraaife  and  fome 
other  modems  are  of  this  lad  opinion.  They  imagine, 
that  the  manna  which  God  fent  the  Ifraelites  was  no- 
thing elfe  but  that  fat  and  thick  dew  which  ftill  falls 
in  Arabia,  which  prefently  condenfed,  and  ferved  for 
food  to  the  people  ;  that  this  is  the  fame  thing  as  the 
wild  honey,  mentioned  Matth.  iii.  4.  wherewith  John 
the  Baptirt  was  fed  ;  and  that  the  miracle  of  Mofes 
did  not  conCft  in  the  production  of  any  new  fubftance, 
bat  in  the  exaS  and  uniform  manner  in  which  the 
raanna  was  difpenfed  by  Providence  for  the  mainte- 
nance cf  fuch  a  great  multitude. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Hebrews  and  Orientals  believe, 
that  the  fall  of  the  manna  was  wholly  miraculous.  The 
Arabians  call  it  x\icfugar-pliimr  of  the  Almightij  ;  and  the 
Jews  are  fo  jealous  of  this  miracle,  that  they  pronounce 
a  curfe  againft  all  fuch  as  prefurae  to  deny  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  a  miraculous  power. 

Our  tranflation,  and  fome  others,  make  Mofes  fall 
into  a  plain  contradlclion  in  relating  this  (lory  of  the 
manna,  which  they  render  thus  :  "  And  when  the 
children  of  Ifrael  faw  it,  they  faid  one  to  another.  It 
is  manna ;  for  they  will  not  what  it  was."  Exo- 
dus xvi.  I  J.  Whereas  the  Septuagint,  and  feveral  au- 
thors both  ancient  and  modern,  have  tranflated  the 
text  according  to  the  original,  "  The  Ifraelites  fee- 
ing this,  faid  one  to  another,  What  is  this  ?  for  they 
knew  not  what  it  was."  For  we  muft  obferve,  that 
the  word  by  which  they  afked,  what , is  this?  was  in 
their  language  man,  which  fignifies  likewife  meat  rea- 
dy provided  ;  and  therefore  it  was  always  after«-ards 
called  manor  manna. 

Whether  this  manna  had  thofe  extraordinary  qua- 
lities in  It  or  not,  which  fome  imagine,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  truly  miraculous,  upon  the  following  ac- 


count'.  I.  That  it  fell  but  fix  days  in  the  week. 
2.  That  it  fell  in  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity,  as  fu- 
ftained  almoft  three  millions  of  fouls.  3.  That  there 
fell  a  double  quantity  every  Friday,  to  ferve  them  for 
the  next  day,  which  was  their  Sabbath.  4.  That 
what  was  gathered  on  the  firft  five  days  flunk  and 
bred  worms  if  kept  above  one  day  ;  but  that  which' 
was  gathered  on  Friday  kept  f-veet  for  two  days. 
And,  lalUy,  That  it  continued  falling  while  the  If- 
raelites abode  in  tlie  tvildemefs,  but  ceafed  as  foon  as 
they  came  out  of  it  and  had  got  corn  to  eat  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

MANKii-Tree,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  a(h,  and  a  native  of 
Calabria  in  Italy.  See  Fraxinus,  BoTANr  Index,  and 
Materia  Medica  Ind^x. 

MANNER,  in  painting,  a  habitude  that  a  man  ac- 
quires in  the  three  principal  parts  of  painting,  the  ma- 
nagement of  colours,  lights,  and  (hadows  ;  which  is  ei- 
ther good  or  bad  according  as  the  painter  has  praclifed 
more  or  lefs  after  the  truth,  ivith  ju  iijcmcnt  and  ftudy. 
But  the  heft  p?.inter  is  he  who  has  no  manner  at  all. 
The  good  or  bad  choice  he  makes  is  czWtA  go'/te. 

MANNERS,  the  plural  noun,  has  vanous  fignifi- 
cations ;  as  the  general  way  of  life,  the  morals,  or  the 
habits,  of  any  perfon  or  people  •,  alf)  ceremonious  be- 
haviour, or  ftudied  civility.     See  the  ne\t  article. 

Good  Man-nsrs,  according  to  Swift,  is  the  art  of 
making  thofe  people  eafy  with  whom  we  converfe. 

Whoever  makes  the  feweft  perfons  urfcafy,  is  the 
beft  bred  in  the  comnany. 

As  the  beft  law  is  founded  upon  reafon,  fo  are  the 
beft  manners.  And  as  fome  lawyers  have  introduced 
unreafonable  things  into  common  la.-;  fo  likewife 
many  teachers  have  introduced  ablurd  things  into  com- 
mon good  manners. 
_  One  principal  point  of  this  art  is  to  fuit  our  beha- 
viour to  the  three  feveral  degrees  of  men  j  our  fupe- 
riors,  our  equals,  and  thofe  below  us. 

For  inftance,  to  prefs  either  of  the  two  former  to 
eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners  ;  but  a  tradefman 
or  a  farmer  muft  be  thus  treated,  or  elfe  it  uill  be  dif- 
ficult to  perfuade  them  that  they  are  welcome. 

Pride,  ill  nature,  and  want  of  fenfe,  are  the  three 
great  fources  of  ill  manners  ;  without  fome  one  ot  thefe 
defefts,  no  man  will  behave  himfelf  ill  for  want  of  ex- 
perience ;  or  of  what,  in  the  language  of  fools,  is  called 
knowing  the  world. 

"  I  defy  (proceeds  our  author),  any  one  to  afti;n 
an  incident  wherein  reafon  will  not  direcEl  us  what  we 
are  to  fay  or  to  do  m  c^m  'any,  if  we  are  not  milled  *>y 
pride  or  ill  nature.  Therefore,  I  iniift  tliat  good  fenfe 
is  the  principal  foundition  of  good  manners  ;  but  be- 
caufe  the  former  is  a  gift  which  very  few  among  mjn- 
kind  are  poftelTed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilizcH  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  fome  rules  for 
common  behaviour,  beft  fuited  to  their  general  cu- 
ftoms,  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial  good  fenfe  to 
fupply  the  defedls  of  reafon.  Without  which,  th  gen- 
tlemanly part  of  dunces  would  be  perpetually  at  '-uls, 
as  they  fehiom  fail  when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or 
engaged  in  fquabbles  about  women  or  phy.  Ail, 
God  be  thanked,  there  hardly  happeneth  a  duel  in  a 
year,  which  may  not  be  imi)utcd  to  one  of  thofe  three 
motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  Ihoiild  be  exceed- 
ingly forry  to  find  tht  legillature  make  any  new  la.vs 

againll 
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•Minrers.  againft   the  praftice  of  duelling  ;  bccaufe  the  metliods 

^       ^ '  are  eafy,  and  many,  for  a  wife  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel 

with  honour,  or  engage  In  it  with  innocence.  And  I 
can  dilcover  no  political  evil,  in  fuffering  bullies,  (harp- 
ers, and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  me- 
thod of  tlieir  own,  where  the  law  hath  not  been  able 
to  find  an  expedient. 

"  As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were  in- 
tended for  regulating  the  conduft  of  thofe  who  have 
weak  underftandings  ;  fo  they  have  been  corrapted  by 
the  perfons  for  whofe  ufe  they  were  contrived.  For 
thefe  people  have  fallen  into  a  needlefs  pnd  endlefs  way 
of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely 
troublefome  to  thpfe  who  praclife  them,  and  inlup- 
portable  to  every  body  elfe  ;  infomuch  that  wife  men 
are  often  more  uneafy  at  the  over  civility  of  thefe  re- 
finers, than  they  could  pofTibly  be  in  the  converfations 
.of  peafants  or  mechanics. 

"The  impertinences  of  this  ceremonial  behaviour 
are  nowhere  belter  feen  than  at  thofe  tables,  where  la- 
dies prefide  who  value  themfelves  upon  account  of 
their  good  breeding-,  where  a  man  muft  reckon  upon 
paffing  an  hoar  without  doing  any  one  thing  he  hath  a 
mind  to,  unlefs  he  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  break  through 
all  the  fettled  decorum  of  the  family.  She  determines 
what  he  loveth  beft,  and  how  much  he  fhall  eat;  and 
if  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  happeneth  to  be  of  the  fame 
cifpofition,  he  procecdeth  in  the  fame  tyrannical  man- 
ner to  prcfcribe  in  the  drinking  part  :  at  the  fame  time 
you  are  under  the  necelTity  of  anfwering  a  thoufand 
apologies  for  your  entertainment.  And  although  a 
good  deal  of  this  humour  is  pretty  well  worn  off  among 
many  people  of  the  beft  fafliion,  yet  too  much  of  it 
flill  remaineth,  efpecially  in  the  country  ;  where  an  bo- 
neft  gentleman  affurcd  me,  that  having  been  kept  four 
days  againft  his  will  at  a  friend's  h-ufe,  with  all  the 
circumrtances  of  hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  liable. 
End  other  contrivances  of  the  like  nature,  he  could  not 
remember,  from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  houfe 
to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his 
inclination  was  not  direfily  contradifted ;  as  if  the 
whole  family  had  entered  into  a  combination  to  tor- 
ment him. 

"  But,  befides  all  this,  it  would  be  endlefs  to  re- 
count the  many  foolilh  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have 
obferved  among  thefe  unfortunate  profelytes  to  cere- 
mony. 1  have  feen  a  duchefs  fairly  knocked  down  by 
the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to 
fave  her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  d-jor.  I  remember, 
upon  a  birth-day  at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered 
utterly  difconfolate,  by  a  dilh  of  fauce  let  fall  by  a  page 
direitly  upon  her  head-drefs  and  brocade,  "hile  llie 
gave  a  fudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  fome  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  perfon  who  fat  next  her.  Monlicur 
Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whofe  paUtics  and  manners 
were  much  of  a  fize,  brought  a  fon  with  him  about  13 
years  old  to  a  great  table  at  court.  The  boy  and  his 
fath.er,  whatever  they  put  on  their  plates,  they  firft  of- 
fered round  in  order,  to   every  perfon  in  the  company 
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(ciences,  and  fometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is  pro-  Manners, 
perly  the  overrating  any  kind  of  knowledge  we  pre-  >  - 
tend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge  be  a  trifle  in 
itfelf,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For  which  reafoii 
I  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-mafters,  heralds,  matters 
of  the  ceremony,  &c.  to  be  ereater  pedants  than  Lip- 
fiiis,  or  the  elder  Scaliger.  With  thefe  kind  of  pedants, 
the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was  always  plentifully 
ftocked  :  I  mean  from  the  gentleman-uftier  (at  leall) 
inclufive,  dounward  to  the  gentleman-porter-,  who  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  moft  infignificant  race  of  peo- 
ple that  this  illand  can  afford,  and  with  the  fmalleft 
tinclure  of  good  manners,  which  is  the  only  trade  they 
pro'efs.  For  being  wholly  illiterate,  converfing  chiefly 
with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  fyftem  of 
breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  feveral 
offices  :  and  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  miniflers, 
they  live  and  d'~  in  court  under  all  revolutions,  with 
great  obfequioulnefs  to  thofe  who  are  in  any  degree  of 
credit  or  favour,  and  with  rudenefs  and  infolence  to 
every  body  elfe.  From  whence  I  have  long  concluded, 
that  good  manners  are  not  a  plant  of  the  court  growth  : 
for  if  they  were,  thofe  people  who  have  underftand- 
ings  direftly  of  a  level  for  fuch  acquirements,  and  who 
have  ferved  fuch  long  apprenticefliips  to  nothing  elfe, 
would  certainly  have  picked  thera  up.  For  as  to  the 
great  officers  who  attend  the  prince's  perfon  or  coun- 
cils, or  prefide  in  his  family,  they  are  a  transient  body, 
who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good  manners  than  their 
neighbours,  nor  will  probably  have  rccourfe  to  gentle- 
men-ufhers  for  inftruclion.  So  that  I  know  little  to 
be  learned  at  court  on  this  head,  except  in  the  material 
circumflance  of  drefs ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the 
maids  of  honour  muft  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  a  favourite  aflrefs. 

"  I  remember  a  paflage  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  told 
me  :  That  going  to  receive  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  at 
his  landing,  in  order  to  conduft  him  immediately  to 
the  nu»;en,  the  prince  faid  he  was  much  concerned  that 
he  could  not  fee  her  majefty  that  night  ;  for  Monfieur 
Hoffman  (who  was  then  by)  had  affured  his  highnefs, 
that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  her  prefence  with 
a  tied-up  periwig  •,  that  his  equipage  was  not  arrived  j 
and  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  borrow  a  long 
one  among  all  his  valets  and  pages.  My  lord  turned 
the  matter  to  a  jell,  and  brought  the  prince  to  her  ma- 
jefty :  for  v.hich  he  was  highly  cenfured  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  gentlemen  uihers ;  araona  whom  Monfieur 
Hoffman,  an  old  dull  refident  of  the  emperor's,  had 
picked  up  this  material  point  of  ceremony  ;  and  which, 
I  believe,  was  the  beft  leffonhe  had  learned  in  25  years 
refidence. 

"  I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and 
good  breeding ;  although,  in  order  to  vary  my  e.^pref- 
fion,  I  am  fometimes  forced  to  confound  them.  By 
thi-  firft,  I  only  underftand  the  art  of  remembering, 
and  applying,  certain  fettled  forms  of  general  behavi- 
our. But  good  breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent  ; 
for  befides  an  uncommon   degree  of  literature  fulKcient 


lo  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  reading  a  play,  or  a  poli- 
whole  dinner.  At  laft  their  two  plates  happened  to  tical  pamphlet,  it  takfth  in  a  gren  comrafs  of  know- 
encounter,  and  with  fo  much  violence,  that,  being  ledge ;  no  lefs  than  that  of  cWncing,  fighting,  gaming, 
china,  they  broke  in  twenty  pieces,  and  ftained  half  making  the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horfe,  and 
the  company  with  wet  f'.veetineats  and  cream.  fpeaking  French  •,  not  to  mention  fome  other  fecond- 
"  There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners  as  in  all  arts  and  ary  or  fubahern  accompliihments,  which  are  more  ea- 
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fily  acquired.  So  that  the  difTerence  between  good 
■•  breeding  and  good  manners  lieth  in  this,  That  the  for- 
mer cannot  be  attained  to  by  the  beft  underftandings 
without  fludy  and  labour  •,  whereas  a  tolerable  degree 
of  reafon  will  ir.llniel  us  in  every  part  of  good  man- 
ners without  ether  alliftance. 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  ufefid  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  than  to  point  out  fome  particulars  wherein  the 
very  eflentials  of  good  manners  are  concerned,  tlic  ne- 
gleft  or  perverting  of  which  doth  very  much  diRurb  the 
good  commerce  of  the  world,  by  introducing  a  traffic 
of  a  mutual  ur.eafincfs  in  moft  companies. 

"  Firft,  A  neceflary  part  of  good  manners  is  a  punc- 
tual obfervance  of  time  at  our  own  dwellings  or  thofe 
of  other"!,  or  at  third  places ;  whether  upon  matters 
of  civility,  biiCncfs,  or  diverfion  ;  which  rale,  thout;h  it 
be  a  plain  diflate  of  common  reafon,  yet  the  greatell 
miniHer  *  I  ever  knew,  was  the  greatefl  trefpaffer  againft 
;.  it  ;  by  which  all  his  bufinefs  doubled  upon  him,  and 
placed  him  in  a  continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often 
■  ufed  to  rally  him  as  deficient  in  point  of  good  man- 
ners. I  have  known  more  than  one  amballador,  and 
fecretary  of  ftate,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  in- 
telleiiuals,  execute  their  ofEces  ivith  great  I'ucceis  and 
applaufe,  by  the  mere  force  of  exacinefs  and  regula- 
rity. If  you  duly  obferve  time  for  the  fervice  of  ano- 
ther, it  doubles  the  obligation  ;  if  upon  your  own  ac- 
count, it  would  be  manifell  folly,  as  well  as  ingrati- 
tude, to  neglecl  it ;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make 
your  equal  or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  difad- 
vantage,  is  pride  and  Injuftice. 

"  Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  ftyled  /// 
manners :  becaufe  forms  are  fubjcfl  to  frequent  changes  j 
and  confequently,  being  not  founded  upon  reafon,  are 
beneath  a  wife  man's  regard.  Eefides,  they  vary  in 
every  country ;  and  after  a  ibort  period  of  time  vary 
frequently  in  the  fame  :  fo  that  a  man  who  travelleth 
muft  needs  be  at  firft  a  ftranger  to  them  in  every  court 
through  which  he  paflfeth  ;  and,  perhaps,  at  his  return, 
as  much  a  ftranger  in  his  own  ;  and,  after  all,  they  are 
eafier  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than  faces  or 
names. 

"  Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that  Ca- 
perficial  young  men  bririg  with  them  from  abroad,  this 
bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  principal,  and  more 
predomirant  than  the  reft  :  who  look  upon  them  not 
only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of 
choice,  but  even  a*  points  of  importance  ;  and  there- 
fore are  zealous  upon  all  occafjons  to  introduce  and  pro- 
pagate the  new  forms  and  falhions  they  have  brought 
back  with  them  :  fo  that,  ulually  fpeaking,  the  worft 
bred  pcrfon  in  the  company  is  a  young  traveller  juft 
arrived  from  abroad." 

iVTANNORY,  Lewis,  advocate  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  \\here  he  was  born  in  1696,  and  died  in 
1777.  From  him  we  have  18  vols,  l  2mo  of  P/cadi?igs 
and  Memoirs.  A  great  number  of  fmgular  cafes  occur 
in  this  colleclicn  :  and  the  author  has  the  talent  of 
rendering  them  mere  ftriking  by  the  agreeable  manner 
in  which  they  are  ftated.  He  was  Travenol's  counfel 
in  his  procefs  againft  Voltaire,  and  was  very  fatiriral 
againft  that  poet.  The  latter  took  revenge  by  defcrib- 
ing  him  as  a  mercenary  babbler,  who  fold  his  pen  and 
his  abufe  to  the  higheft  bidder.  Whatever  may  be  the 
Cafe,  Maajiory  would  certainly  have  been  more  efteem. 
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eJ,  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  writer,  if  he  had  paid  .Mar.;Eu%Tr, 
more  attention  to  his  ftyle,  and  had  been  lefs  prolix  ;  if  Manome- 
he  had  thought  more  deeply,  and  been  more  fparing  of  ,     "•"'"• 
his  pleafanty  in  cafes  where  nothing  was   required  but  ' 

knowledge  and  found  reafoning.  He  publilhed  alfo  a 
tranftation  into  French  of  Father  Paree's  funeral  Ora- 
tion on  Louis  XIV.  and  very  judicious  Obfervations 
on  the  Semiramis  of  Voltaire. 

MANOEUVRE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  confifts  foleiy 
in  dillributiiig  equal  motion  to  every  part  of  a  body  of 
troops,  to  enable  the  whole  to  form,  or  change  their 
polition,  in  the  moft  expeditious  and  beft  method,  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  required  of  a  battalion,  brigade, 
or  line  of  cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry.  It  has  al- 
ways been  lamented,  that  men  have  been  brought  on 
fervice  without  being  informed  of  the  ufes  of  the 
diderent  manoeuvres  they  have  been  pracliiing  ;  and, 
having  no  ideas  of  any  thing  but  the  uniformity  of 
the  parade,  inftantly  fall  into  diforder  and  confufion 
when  they  lofe  the  ftep,  or  fee  a  deviation  from  tht 
ftraight  lines  they  have  been  accuftoraed  to  at  exercife. 
It  is  a  pity  to  fee  fo  much  attention  given  to  Ihow,  and 
fo  little  to  inftruft  the  troops  in  what  may  be  of  ufe 
to  them  in  re  u  fervice.  No  manoeavre  fhould  be  exe- 
cuted in  prtr fence  of  the  enemy,  unlefs  protefted  by  fome 
divilion  of  tlie  troops. 

MANOMETER,  or  M.^voscorE,  an  inftrument  " 
to  (bow  or  mealure  the  alterations  in  the  rarity  or 
denlity  of  the  air.  The  manometer  ditlers  from  the 
barometer  in  this,  That  the  latter  only  ferves  to  mea- 
fure  the  iveij/il  of  the  atmofpliere,  or  of  the  column 
of  air  over  it  ;  but  the  former,  the  deniity  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  found  ;  xvhich  denfity  depends  not  only 
on  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  but  alfo  on  the 
action  of  best  and  cold,  &c.  Authors,  however,  ge- 
nerally confound  the  two  together ;  and  Mr  Boyle 
himfelf  gives  us  a  very  good  manometer  of  his  contriv- 
ance, under  the  name  of  a  Jan'ca/  barometer,  confilling 
of  a  bubble  of  thin  glafs,  about  the  fize  of  an  orange, 
which,  being  counterpoifed  when  the  air  was  in  a 
mean  ftate  of  denlity,  by  means  of  a  nice  pair  of  fc3!es,  , 
funk  when  the  atmofphere  became  lighter,  and  rofe  as  - 
it  grew  heavier. 

Other  kinds  of  manometers  were  made  ufe  of  by  Co- 
lonel Roy,  in  his  attempts  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
barometer.  "  They  were  (fays  he)  of  various  lengths, 
from  four  to  upwards  of  eight  feet  :  they  conflKed  of 
flraight  tubes,  whofe  bores  were  commonly  from  ^^th 
to  ,'^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  capacity  of  the 
tube  was  carefully  meafured,  by  making  a  column  of 
quickfdver,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  move 
along  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Thefe  fpaces  were 
feverally  marked,  with  a  fine  edged  tile,  on  the  tubes ; 
and  transferred  from  them  to  long  flips  of  pafteboard,  . 
for  the  fubfequent  conftruftlon  of  the  fcales  refpettive- 
ly  belonging  to  each.  The  bulb,  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  manometer  at  the  glafs-houfe,  was  of  the  form 
of  a  pear,  whofe  point  being  occaConally  opened, 
dry  or  moift  air  could  be  readily  admitted,  and  the 
bulb  fea'ed  again,  without  any  fenilbleakf ration  in 
its  capacity. 

"  The  air  was  confined  by  means  of  a  column  of 
quickfdver,  long  or  fhort,  and  with  the  bulb  down- 
ward or  upwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
pofed   exneriment.      Here    it  muft  be  obftrved,  that,   . 
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the     manometrical    fpace    readily    transferred    into  a  table  Manoa 
iiifirument  ivill  not  aft  truly,  except  it  be  in  a  vertical     prepared  for  the  purpofe,'^"  ^'' 


"  pofition  ;  and  even  then  it  is  neceilary  to  gr 
fmali  degree  of  motion,  to  bring  the  quickfi'ver  into 
its  true  place  ;  where  it  will  rtmain  in  equllibrio,  be- 
tiveen  the  exterior  preffure  of  the  atmofpbere  on  one 
fide,  and  the  interior  elalUc  force  of  the  confmed  air 
on  tht  other. 

','  i^ounded  ice  and  water  were  ufed  to  fix  a  freez- 
ing point  on  the  tube  ;  and  by  means  of  fait  and  ice, 
the  air  was  farther  condenfed,  generally  four,  and 
fometim^s  live  or  fix  degrees  belo.v  zero.  The  ther- 
mometer and  manometer  were  then  placed  in  a  tin 
veiTel  among  water,  which  was  brousht  into  violent 
ebullition  ;  where,  having  remained  a  fu:Vicicnt  time, 
and  motion  being  given  to  the  manometer,  a  boiling 
point  was  marked  thereon.  After  this  tl..  fire  w  .s  re- 
moved, and  the  gradual  defcents  of  the  [itce  of  quick- 
filver,  correfponding  to  every  20  degree-  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  thermometer,  were  fucceiuvely  marked 
on  a  deal  rod  applied  to  the  manometer.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  both  inflruments,  while  in  the  wa- 
ter, were  in  circumftances  pcrfeftly  Cmilar ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  ball  and  bulb  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel. 

"  In  order  to  be  certain  that  no  air  had  efcaped 
by  the  fide  of  the  quickfilver  during  the  operation,  the 
manometer  was  frequently  placed  a  fecond  time  in  melt- 
ing ice.  If  the  barometer  had  not  altered  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment,  the  quickfilver 
always  became  ftationary  at  or  near  the  firll  mark.  If 
any  fudden  change  had  taken  place  in  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  during  that  interval,  the  fame  was  not- 
ed, and  allowance  made  for  it  in  afterwards  proportion- 
ing the  fpaces. 

"  Long  tubes,  with  bores  truly  cylindrical,  or  of 
any  uniform  figure,  are  fcarcely  ever  met  with.  Such 
however  as  were  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  generally 
tapered  in  a  pretty  regular  manner  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  When  the  bulb  was  don-nwards,  and  the 
tube  narrowed  that  way,  the  column  of  quickfilver 
confining  the  air  lengthened  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
fcale,  and  augmented  the  prelTure  above  the  mean. 
In  the  upper  half,  the  column  being  (hortened,  the 
preffure  was  diminifiied  below  the  mean.  Iri  this 
cafe,  the  obferved  fpaces  both  ways  from  the  centre 
were  diminifhed  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  heights  of 
the  barometer  at  each  fpace,  compared  with  its  mean 
height.  If  the  bore  widened  towards  the  bulb  when 
downwards,  the  obferved  fpaces,  each  way  from  the 
centre,  were  sugmented  in  the  fame  inverfe  ratio ;  but 
in  the  experiments  on  air  lefs  denfc  than  the  atmo- 
fphere, the  bulb  being  upwards,  the  fame  equation  was 
applied  with  contrary  figns  :  and  if  any  extraordinary 
irregularity  took  place  in  the  tube,  the  correfponding 
fpaces  were  proportioned  both  ways  from  that  point, 
whether  high  or  low,  that  anfwered  to  the  mean. 

"  The  obferved  and  equated  manometrical  fpaces 
being  thus  laid  down  on  the  pafteboard  containing 
the  meafures  of  the  tube;  the  212*  of  the  thermo- 
meter, in  exaft  proportion  to  the  feftions  of  the  bore, 
were  conftrucled  alongfide  of  them  :  hence  the  co- 
incidences with   each  other  were  eafily  feen  ;  and  the 
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Mano.mktzk,  for  the  air  pump, 
glals  tube  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  hermetically  *  p^;/ 
fealed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other,  being  divided  Tr^-f.h. 
regularly  into  inches  and  lines.    It  is  ufed  for  afcertain- '     •. 
ing  the  rarcfaclioi:   of  the  air  produced  by  working  ii;i 
air  piimf).     The  tube  previouily  filled  with  mercury,  i; 
placed  in  the  receiver  of  an   air  pump.     As  the  piilon 
is  worked,  the  mercury  gradually  firiks  in  the  tube,  and 
the  expanfioii  is  eftimated  by  its  height ;  for  the  fmaller 
the   height   at  which  the   mercury  in   the  tube  ftands 
above  the  mercury  in  the   bafon,  the   greater  is  the  ex- 
panfion. 

MANOR,  ]\Ianerium  Qa  manendo,  becaufe  the 
ufual  refidence  of  the  owneijj  feems  to  have  been  a 
diftrif;  of  ground  held  by  lords  or  great  perlbnagcs  ; 
who  kept  in  their  own  hands  fo  much  land  as  was 
neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  their  families,  which  were  BUchfi. 
called  lerr<.e  e/ominicales,  or  demefne  lands ;  being  oc-  Cammtut, 
cupied  by  the  lord,  as  dominus  manerii,  and  his  fer- 
vants.  The  other,  or  tenenierHal  lands,  they  diflri- 
buted  among  their  tenants;  which,  from  the  different 
modes  of  tenure,  were  called  and  dillinguiflied  by  tv.o 
different  names. — Firft,^  booh-land,  or  charter  land, 
which  u-as  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents  and  free 
ferviccs,  and  in  eiTecl  differed  nothing  from  free  focage 
lands :  and  from  hence  have  arifen  moft  of  the  free- 
hold tenants  who  hold  of  particular  manors,  and  owe 
luit  and  fervice  to  the  fame.  The  other  fpecies  was 
called  folk-land,  which  was  held  by  no  affurance  in 
writing,  but  diftributed  among  tlie  common  folk  or 
people  at  the  pleufure  of  the  lord,  and  refumed  at  his 
difcretion  ;  being  indeed  land  held  in  villenage.     See 
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The  refidue  of  the  manor,  being  uncultivated,  was 
termed  the  lord's  wajle,  and  ferved  for  public  roads, 
and  for  common  of  pafture  to  the  lord  and  his  te- 
nants. Manors  were  formerly  called  baronies,  as  they 
ftill  are  lordjhips  ;  and  each  lord  or  baron  was  em- 
powered to  hold  a  domeftic  court,  called  the  court  ba- 
ron, for  redreffing  mifderaefnors  and  nufances  within 
the  manor,  and  for  fettling  difputcs  of  property  among 
the  tenants.  This  court  is  an  infeparable  ingredient 
of  every  manor  ;  and  if  the  number  of  fuitors  fhould 
fo  fail,  as  not  to  leave  fufficient  to  make  a  jury  or  ho-  . 

mage,  that  is,  two  tenants  at  the  lea!l,  the  manor  itfelf 
is  loft. 

In  the  early  times  of  our  legal  conftitution,  the  king's 
greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  territory 
lield  under  the  crown,  granted  out  frequently  fmaller 
manors  to  inferior  perfons  to  be  held  of  themfelves ; 
which  do  therefore  now  continue  to  be  held  under  a 
fuperior  lord,  who  is  called  in  fuch  cafes  the  lord  pa- 
ramount over  all  thefe  manors ;  and  his  feignory  is 
frequently  termed  an  honour,  not  a  manor ;  efpecially 
if  it  hath  belonged  to  an  ancient  feodal  baron,  or  hath 
been  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  imi- 
tation whereof,  thefe  inferior  lords  began  to  carve  out 
and  grant  to  others  ftill  more  minute  eftates  to  be 
held  as  of  themfelves,  and  were  fo  proceeding  doivn- 
wards  in  iuf.uinim,  till  the  fuperior  lords  obferved, 
that,    by  this  method  of  fubinfeudation,    they  loft  all 


number  of  thermometrjcal  degrees   anfwering  to  each      their    feodal  profits  of   wardfnlps,    marriages,    and  ef. 

cheats. 
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Jthr.s  cheats,  vvliicVi  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  mefne  or 
-II.  raiddie  lords,  who  were  the  immediate  fuperiors  of 
rfans^cc.  jjjg  ,v-.-^  Icnant,  or  hira  ulio  occupied  the  land  ;  and 
alfo  that  the  mefne  lords  themieivcs  were  fo  impover- 
ilhed  thereby,  that  they  were  difabkd  from  perform- 
ing- their  ftrvices  to  their  own  fuperiors.  This  occa- 
fioned,  firrt,  thnt  provilion  in  the  33d  chapter  of  magna 
charlo,  9  Hen.  III.  (which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
firll  chapter  granted  by  that  prince,  nor  in  the  great 
cbaaer  of  King  John),  that  war  man  fliould  either 
give  or  fell  his  land  without  relerving  furticient  to 
anfwer  the  demands  of  his  lord  •,  and,  afterwards, 
the  Itatute  of  Welliii.  3.  or  quia  einptores,  18  Edw.  I. 
c.  I.  which  diretls,  that,  upon  ail  fa'cs,  or  feoffments 
of  land,  the  fcoifee  (liall  hold  the  fame,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate feoffor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  of 
whom  fuch  feolFor  hirafelf  held  it.  But  thefe  provifions 
not  extending  to  the  king's  own  tenants  in  ca/>ilc,  the 
like  law  concerning  them  is  declared  by  the  ftatutes 
oi  piarrogativa  regis,  17  Edward  J  I.  c.  6.  and  of 
34  Edw.  III.  c.  15.  by  which  lad  all  fubinfeudations, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  King  Edvvard  I.  were  con- 
firmed ;  but  all  fubfequent  to  that  period  were  left 
open  to  the  king's  prerogative.  And  from  hence  it 
is  clear,  that  ail  manors  exilling  at  this  day,  mull 
have  exiiled  as  early  as  King  Edward  the  Firft  :  for 
it  is  efiential  to  a  manor,  that  there  be  tenants  who 
hold  of  the  lord  j  and,  by  the  operation  of  thefe  fta- 
tutes, no  tenant  in  cr.piie  lince  the  acceflion  of  that 
prince,  and  no  tenant  of  a  common  lord  fir.ce  the  fta- 
lute  of  quia  emplores,  could  create  any  new  tenant 
tD  hold  of  himfelf.     See  ViLLENAGE. 

iJAN'S,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  populous  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  county  of  Maine,  with  a  bifliop's 
ke.  lis  wax  and  ftuSs  are  laicous.  It  is  feated  on  a 
liigh  hill  near  the  river  Sarr,  in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N. 
Lat.  47.  58. 

MANSE,  MaXSUS,  Man/a,  or  Manfum ;  in  an- 
cient law-books,  denotes  a  houfe,  or  habitation,  either 
with  or  without  land.  See  House  and  Maxsiox. 
The  word  is  formed  a  mamndo,  "  abiding  j"  as  being 
the  place  of  diveliing  or  rtfidence. 

Caf>i>a!  Mjnss,  (Manfum  Capitale),  denotes  the  7na- 
nor-Jiovfe,  or  lord's  court.      See  M.\X0R. 

MANivs  Prcjhijteri,  is  a  parfonage  or  vicarage 
houfe  for  the  incumbent  to  refide  in.  This  was  ori- 
giually,  and  ftill  remains,  an  elTential  part  of  the  en- 
dowment of  a  parilfi  church,  together  with  the  glebe 
and  tythes.  It  is  fometimes  called  Prejbylerium.  See 
Pres;;ytery. 

MANSFELD,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony.      E.  Long.  12.  l^.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

JMANSFELD,  Peter  Erxest,  count  of,  was  de- 
fcei!dcd  from  one  of  the  moll  illuftrious  families  in 
Germany,  and  which  has  produced  the  greatell  num- 
ber of  diftinguiihed  chaiatlers.  In  1532,  he  was  ta- 
ken p.-ifoner  at  Ivry,  where  he  commanded  ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  of  great  fervice  to  the  Catholics  at  the 
battre  of  IVIcntcontour.  In  confequence  of  his  great 
talents,  he  was  employed  in  affairs  of  the  utmolt  de- 
licacy and  importance.  Being  made  governor  of 
Luxemburg,  he  maintained  tranquillity  in 
vince,  while  the  reft  of  the  Low  Countiics  •> 
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gratitude,  the  States  caufed  the  following  inftription  M^ 
to  be  placed  on  the  gate  of  the  hotel  de  ville  :  //;  Eel.  ^~" 
gio  omnia  dum  vajlai  civile  helium,  M.issff.ldus  icllo  ct 
pacejidus,  hanc provinclam  in  Jide  conlinel  fervatque  illtv- 
fam,  cum  fummo  populi  confenfu  el  hilarijucunduale.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Low 
Countries;  and  died  at  Luxemburg,  March  21.  160+ 
at  the  age  of  87,  with  the  title  ot  Prince  of  ihe  Holij 
Empire.  His  maufolcum,  in  bronze,  which  is  to  be 
fecn  in  the  chapel  bearing  his  name,  and  adjoining  to 
the  church  of  the  RccolleiSs  at  Luxemburg,  is  an  ad- 
mirable work.  Four  highly  finilhcd  weepers,  wixia 
which  this  monument  was  ornamented,  were  carried 
off  by  Louis  XIV.  wl-.en  he  took  this  city  in  1684. 
To  a  love  of  war,  Mansfeld  united  a  taife  for  the 
fciences  ;  and  he  was  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the 
arts  :  he  poffeffed  a  great  and  elevated  mind  j  but,  like 
many  heroes  ancient  and  modern,  he  was  greedy  of 
gain  and  lavilh  of  blood.  Abbe  Schannat  has  written 
the  hiftory  of  the  count  of  Riansfeld  in  Lstia  ;  print- 
ed at  Luxemburg,  1707.  Charles  prince  of  Mnns- 
feld,  his  lawful  fon,  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  wars  of 
Flanders  and  Hungary ;  and  died  without  iiTue  in 
1J95,  after  ha^^ng  beaten  the  Turks  who  attempted 
to  relieve  the  city  of  Gran  (Strigonia),  which  he  wa% 
befieging. 

Maxsfei.D,  Ermyl  de,  the  illegitimate  foa  of 
Peter  Emeft  by  a  lady  of  Malines,  was  educated  at 
BruiTels,  in  the  principles  of  the  Romr>n  Catholic  re- 
ligion, by  his  godfather  Emeft  archduke  of  Auftria. 
He  was  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  that  of  the  emperor  in 
Hungary,  together  with  his  brother  Charles  count  of 
Mansfeld.  He  was  legitimated  on  account  of  his 
bravery  by  the  empevor  Rcdolphus  H.  ;  but  his  fa- 
ther's polls  and  polTeffions  in  the  Spanilfj  Netherlands 
having  been  refufed  him,  contrary  to  promifes  which 
he  had  received,  he,  in  i6lo,  joined  the  party  of  the 
Proteflant  princes.  Being  now  become  one  of  the 
moft  dangerous  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who 
called  him  the  Atila  of  Chiflianiti/,  he  fet  himfelf,  in 
1618,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  in  Bohemia,  and  got 
poffeffion  of  Pilfen  in  1619.  Though  his  trcops 
were  defeated  in  feveral  battles,  he  was  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  palatinate.  He  there  took  feveral  places, 
ravaged  Alface,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Haguen^i:, 
and  defeated  the  Bavarians.  At  length  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Walftein,  at  the  battle  of  Dafibu, 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  April  1626.  He 
gave  over  his  remaining  troops  to  the  duke  of  Wei- 
mar, and  intended  to  pafs  into  the  Venetian  flates  ; 
but  fell  lick  in  a  village  between  Zaro  and  Spalatro, 
and  there  expired,  A.  D.  1626,  aged  46.  I'he  pro- 
curator Nani  thus  aefcribes  him  :  "  He  was  bold,  in- 
trepid m  danger,  and  the  moft  fkiltul  negotiator  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  polVeffed  a  natural  elo- 
quence, and  well  knew  how  to  infmuate  himfelf  into 
the  hearts  of  thofe  whom  he  wilhed  to  gain.  He  was 
greedy  of  others  wealth,  and  prodigal  of  his  own. — 
He  was  full  of  vaft  projecls  and  great  hopes,  and  yet 
pofftfled  neither  lands  nor  money  at  his  death."  He 
did  not  wi(h  to  die  in  his  bed  ;  but  drefltd  himfelf  in 
that  pro-  his  fineft  robes,  put  on  his  fword,  fat  up,  leaning  up- 
-   prey      on    two    domeftics,    and    in    this  pofition,  'highly  be- 
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'  sciiors  of  this  f;reat  caFt,ain  and  Hrigular  man,  the 
following  is  without  doubt  the  molt  •extaaoidinziy  : 
"TlKving  got  the  moll  certain  information  tbat  Cazel, 
-  in  ^\hom  of  all  his  cfficcre  he  placed  the  greateft  ccn- 
P.dence.  Iiad  communicated  his  plans  to  the  AuP.riaii 
.  chief,  he  UioAcd  neither  paffior.  nor  refcntmtnt  at  his 
trt-jchery,  but  gave  him  jco  rix-dol!ars,  av.d  fent  him 
to  Count  Buquoy,  ivith  a  letter  exprefied  in  thefe  uordi: 
"Cazel  being  atiacl^ed  to  you  and  not  to  ir.e,  !  fend  him 
to  you,  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  lervices." 
'J"hr  opinions  of  mm  «ere  divided  about  this  adion, 
;ind  it  was  as  much  cenfared  as  applauded.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Ernell  is  defervedly  efteemed  one  of  the 
_t;reitcft  generals  of  his  age.  There  never  was  a  leader 
more  patient,  more  indefatigable,  more  inured  to  toil 
and  hardfliip,  to  w.itchings,  to  colds  and  to  hunger. 
He.  raifed  aimia,  and  ravaged  the  enemy's  territories 
x'-ith  an  incredible  celerity.  The  Hollanders  faid  of 
bim,  lh::t  he  was  tonus  in  auxilio,  carus  in  prelio  ;  tliat 
is,  that  he  rendered  great  fervices  to  thofe  who  cm- 
j;!oved  him,  but  that  he  made  them  pay  well  for  it. 

iVIANSFIELU,  a  town  of  Nottinghamfliire,  in 
England,  feated  in  the  forell  of  Sherwood,  140  miles 
from  London.  It  was  anciently  a  royal  demefne.  It 
lias  a  market  on  Thurfdsys,  and  two  fairs.  By  an  an- 
cient cullom  of  this  manor,  the  heirs  were  declared  of 
S'je  as  foon  as  born.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and 
has  a  great  trade  in  malt.  Its  market  is  well  flock- 
ed with  corg,  cattle,  &.c.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool 
for  ^6  boys. 

l"-»ANSIO,  a  terra  cf:2n  mentioned  in  itineraries', 
dtr.oling  inns  on  the  public  roads  to  lodge  in,  at 
the  dillance  of  eighteen  miles  from  each  other  ; 
(L:»61antius).  Alfo,  in  the  lower  ages,  it  came  to 
denote  "  aii  enciropment  for  one  night,"  (Lampri- 
diu>- 1. 

MaXSIO,  or  Mcr:Jius,  was  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe  with  /.itie  ;  that  is,  for  as  much  land  as 
one  plough  could  till  in  a  year.     See  HiDE. 

MANSION,  Mansio,  a  dwelling  houfe,  or  habi- 
tation, efpecially  in  the  ciuntry.     See  Manse. 

Mansion  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  lord's 
chief  dwelling  houfe  within  his  fee  ;  otherwife  called 
the  capital  mejjiioge  or  manfe,  or  chief  mano.r-place.  See 
Manor. 

M-4.NSLAUGHTER,  the  unlawful  killing  of 
another,  without  maii-;e  either  exprefs  or  implied  ; 
Which  may  be  either  voluntary,  upon  a  iudden 
heat  ;  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  commiffion  of  fome 
unlawful  ail.  'I'hefe  were  called,  in  the  Gothic 
tonfti'.utions,  homicidia  vulgoria ;  qiit  aut  cafu,  out 
e'.iam  fpon:e  committuntur,  fed  in  fubilaneo  qtiodam  ira- 
cundie  colore  et  iir.pelu.  And  her.ce  it  follows,  that 
in  manllaughttr  there  can  be  no  accclTories  before 
the  fact  J  becaufe  it  mull  be  done  without  premedita- 
tion. 

1 .  As  to  the  firft,  or  voluntary  branch  :  If  upon  a 
fudden  qusrrel  two  perfons  fight,  and  one  of  them  kills 
tbe  01  her,  this  is  manilaugliter  :  and  fo  it  is,  if  tliey 
upon  fuch  an  occafion  go  out  and  fight  in  a  field  ;  for 
this  is  one  continued  ad  of  paffion  :  and  the  law  pays 
that  regard  to  human  frailty,  as  not  to  put  a  haity 
and  deliberate  aft  upon  the  fame  footing  with  regard 
to  guilt.  So  alfo  if  a  man  be  greatly  provoked,  as  by 
culling  his  nofe,  or  other  grc::t  indignity,  and  unme- 
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diatcly  kiiis  the  aggrelTor ;  though  Ihis  is  not  excuf-Manfi:-; 
able  fe  dtfi>:'iendo,  iince  t iierc  is  no  abfolate  neceflity  '^" 
for  doing  it  to  pieferve  himfelfj  yet  neither  is  it  mi:;-  ''" 
dcr,  for  there  is  no  previous  malice  ;  but  it  is  man- 
lliughter.  But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  cafe  of  ho- 
rn cde  upon  provocation  ;  if  there  be  a  lufiicieiit 
coolingtiiTiC  for  isaflion  to  fubfide  and  reafon  to  inter- 
pcfe,  and  the  perfon  fo  provoked  afterwards  kills  t!;e 
other,  this  is  deliberate  revenge,  and  not  heat  of  blood ; 
and  accordingly  amounts  to  murder.  So  if  a  m:-.;! 
takes  at)clher  in  the  aft  of  adultery  with  his  wife,  and 
kills  him  dirtftly  upon  the  fpot ;  though  this  was  al- 
loived  r>y  the  law  of  Solon,  as  likewife  by  the  Roman 
civil  law  (if  (he  adulterer  was  found  in  the  iiulhand's 
own  houfe),  and  alfo  among  the  ancient  Goths  ;  yet 
in  England  it  is  not  abfolutely  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
jullifiablc  homicide,  as  in  cafe  of  a  forcible  rape,  but 
it  is  mEnflaughter.  It  is,  however,  the  lowed  degree 
of  it  ;  and  theaefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  court  direfted 
the  burning  in  the  har.d  to  be  gently  in.liited,  becau  e 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  provocation.  Manfiaugh- 
ter,  therefore,  on  a  fudden  provocation,  differs  from  ex- 
cufable  homicideyi-  dcfcndendo  in  this  :  1  hat  in  the  one 
cafe  there  is  apparent  ntceiTity,  for  feif-prefervation, 
to  kill  the  aggreffor  ;  in  the  other-  no  neceffity  at  all, 
being  only  a  fudden  aft  of  revenge. 

2.  The  fecond  branch,  or  involuntary  rcanflaughter, 
diiFers  alfo  from  homicide  excufabie  by  mifadvcnture, 
in  this :  That  mifadventure  always  happens  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  lawful  aft,  but  this  fpecies  of  manfi.iugh- 
tcr  in  confequence  of  an  unlawful  one.  As  if  two 
perfons  play  at  (word  and  buckler,  unlefs  by  the  king's 
command,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other  j  this  is 
manflaughter,  becaufe  the  original  aft  was  unlawful  ; 
but  it  is  not  murder,  for  the  one  had  no  intent  to  do 
the  other  any  perfonal  mifchief.  So  where  a  perfoii 
does  an  aft,  lawful  in  itfelf,  but  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner, and  without  due  caution  and  circumfpeftlon  ;  as 
when  a  workman  llings  down  a  (lone  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber into  the  Ifreet,  and  kills  a  man  ;  this  may  be  ci- 
ther misadventure,  manflaughter,  or  murder  accord- 
ing to  the  circumftances  under  which  the  originiil  aft 
was  done.  If  it  were  in  a  country  village,  where  few 
paflengers  are,  and  he  calls  out  to  all  people  to  have 
a  care,  it  is  mifadventure  only  :  but  if  it  were  in  Lon- 
d'>n,  or  other  populous  towns,  where  people  are  con- 
tinually palling,  it  is  manflaughter,  though  he  gives 
loud  war.nrng  ;  and  mu'-der,  if  he  knov,s  of  their  paf- 
Cng  and  gives  no  warning  at  all,  for  then  it  is  malice 
againll  all  mankind.  And,  in  generaj",  when  an  in- 
voluntary killing  happens  in  confequence  of  an  unlaw- 
ful aft,  it  will  be  either  murder  or  manflaughter  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  aft  which  occalioned  it. 
If  it  be  in  profecution  of  a  felonious  intent,  or  in  its 
coufequences  naturally  tending  to  blcodflied,  it  will 
be  murder ;  but  if  no  more  was  intended  than  a  mere 
civil  trefpafs,  it  will  only  amount  to  manflaughter. 

3.  As  to  the  puniihment  of  this  degree  of  homi- 
cide :  The  crime  of  manflaughter  amounts  to  felony, 
but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  the  offcndtr 
(hall  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods 
and  chattels. 

But  there  is  one  fpecies  of  manflaughter,  which  is 
puniflied  as  murder,  the   benefit  of  clergy  being  taken 
awr.y  from  it   by  ftatute  5  namely,  the  otfence  of  mor- 
tally 
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tally  ftabblng  another,  though   done  upon  fudden  pro- 
vocatio;i.     See  Stabbing. 

MANKA,  in  Ichihijologij ;  a  flat  fi(h  mentioned 
J  by  U'.Ioa  a  >d  others,  as  exceedingly  hurtful  to  the 
pear'.-fiihery,  and  which  fcems  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
wliich  Pliny  has  defcribed  under  the  name  of  nutes  or 
trehula  :  Tpfi ferunl  (Urinatores)  et  nubcm  quondam  craf- 
ftfcere  fuper  cafiila,  planorum  pifciumjimilem,  prcmentem 
eor,  orecmemque  a  redprocamlo,  et  objlihs prxacutos  Imeis 
enrexo!  halere Jefe  ;  quia  nifi  perfojfa:  ita,  non  refedant 
ealiginis  cl  pavoris,  ul  arbitror,  opere.  Nubem  enim  Jive 
r.ebulam  ^ciijui  nomine  id  malum  appcllunt')  inter  anima- 
lia  haud  ullam  reperit  quifquam.  (Plin.  Hilt.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  46.)  The  account  giv^jn  of  this  cloud  by  ihofe 
divers  is  mud',  the  fame  with  that  which  the  divers  in 
the  American  feas  give  of  the  manta  ;  and  the  name  of 
tie  cloud  is  perfeiSly  applicable  to  it,  as  it  really  ieems 
to  be  a  cloud  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  water  below  it  : 
the  f'.vimmers  likewife  carry  long  knives,  or  fliarp 
fiick.?,  tor  the  purpofe  of  difperfmg  this  animal.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  this  filh  has  made  its  way 
into  thofe  feas  from  thofe  of  the  old  world,  in  the  fame 
rr.anner  as  fome  others  appear  to  have  done.  The 
flrength  of  this  fifli  is  fo  great,  that  it  will  not  only 
llrangle  a  man  whom  it  embraces  or  winds  itfelf  about, 
but  it  has  even  been  feen  to  take  the  cable  of  an  an- 
chor and  move  it  from  the  place  where  it  had  been 
cad.  It  has  been  called  manta,  bec.^.ufe,  when  it  lies 
ilretched  upon  the  !ea,  as  it  fvequei-tly  does,  it  feeibs 
like  a  fleece  of  wool  floating  upon  the  xvate.. 

MANTE,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  Mantois,  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long. 
1.41;.  N.  Lat.  .iS.  58. 

MANTEG  AR,  or  IVI.\x-Tiger,  as  it  is  fcmeiimes 
written,  is  the  tufted  ape,  a  fpecies  of  fimia.  See  Mam- 
M.VLI.v  Index. 

JMANTEGNA,  Andrew,  was  born  in  a  village 
near  Padvia  in  1 451,  and  at  firft  employed  in  kccpiirg 
ihecp.  It  was  obferved,  that  inftead  of  watching  over 
his  flock,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  drawing  ;  and  he  was 
placed  with  a  painter  who,  being  delighted  with  his 
eafe  and  tafle  in  work,  and  with  his  gentle  and  agiee- 
able  conduct  in  fociety,  adopted  him  for  his  fon,  and 
made  him  his  heir.  At  the  age  of  1  7,  Mantegna  was 
employed  to  paint  the  altar  of  St  .Sophia  in  Padua, 
and  the  four  evangelifts.  J3mes  Bellini,  wlio  admired, 
his  talents,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  M.in- 
tegna  painted,  for  the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  Tritniph 
if  defar,  which  is  the  chief  d'oeuvre  of  this  painter, 
and  has  been  engraved  in  claro-obfcuro,  in  nine  plates. 
From  refpeft  to  his  extraordinary  merit,  tl'ie  duke 
made  him  knight  of  his  order.  The  invention  of  en- 
graving prints  with  the  graver  is  commonly  afcribed  to 
Mantegna,  who  died  at  Mantua  in  1 517. 

MANTELETS,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  kind  of 
Hioveable  parapets,  made  of  planks  about  three  inches 
thick,  nailed  one  over  another,  to  the  height  of  almoft 
fix  feet,  generally  ca^ed  with  tin,  and  fet  upon  litt!c 
wheels,  fo  that  in  a  fiege  they  may  be  driven  before" 
the  pioneers,  and  ferve  as  blinds  to  flielter  them  from 
the  fnemy's  fmall  fliot. 

MANTICHORA,  a  name  given  by  the  Roman 
authors  to  a  fier'-e  and  terrible  creature,  which  they 
defcribe  from  the  Greeks,  v.  ho  rail  it  fometimcs  alfo 
mantkhora,  martichtra,  and  i7:ai;i-ira.    We  have  form- 
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cd  the  name  tnan-:i.;er  on  the  f.'und  of  the  Rowan  S'-' 
name,  though  ev.prelting  a  very '  different  fenfe  ;  and 
our  authors  of  the  hiflories  of  animals,  figure  to  us  un- ,__ 
der  this  name  a  terrible  creature,  partly  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Piiny  exaggerated,  and  partly  from  their 
ows  imagination,  with  three  rows  of  teeth,  and  with 
fuch  a  Ihape  as  no  animal  ever  poflllTcd.     See  M.vnte- 

GAR. 

MANTINEA,  in  Ancient  Gcogrcphy,  a  town  filu- 
ated  in  the  fouth  of  Arcadia,  on  the  confines  of  Laco- 
nia  (Ptolemy  j)  called  afterwards  Anligonea,  in  honour 
of  King  Antigonus.  It  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Thebans  and 
Spartans,  in  which  fell  the  celebrated  commander  Epa- 
minondas.      See  ThebeS. 

M.'iNTIS,  a  genus  of  infefis  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  hemiptera.     See  EsTO^!0L0OY  Index. 

MANTLE,  OT  Mjntle  Tree,  in  Arcliileaiire,  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  or  that  piece  of  timber 
which  is  laid  acrofs  the  jambs,  and  fullains  the  com- 
partments of  the  chimnvy -piece. 

Mantle,  or  Manili'ng,  in  Heraldry,  that  appearance- 
of  folding  of  cloth,  flourifliing,  or  drapery,  which  iii 
any  achievement  is  drawn  about  a  coat  of  arms.  See 
Her.vldry,  fe£l.  v. 

MANTO,  in  poetic  hill ory,  the  daughter  of  Tlre- 
fias,'  and  like  her  father  ftrongly  infpired  \vith  prophe- 
cy. She  was  in  fo  great  efteem,  that  when  the  Ar- 
gives  pillaged  Thebes,  they  thought  they  could  n(it 
acquit  their  vow  to  Apollo,  of  confecrating  to  liim  the 
moll  precious  thing  in  their  plunder,  without  ofleriiiij 
hi.Ti  this  young  woman.  She  was  therefore  fen;  to  t!:-- 
temple  of  Delphi.  But  this  did  not  engage  her  ii> 
any  vow  of  continency  ;  or,  if  it  did,  fhe  obfervod  ic 
very  ill  :  for  (he  bore  a  fon  called  j^np/tilicln.-r  to  Alc- 
meon,  who  had  been  generaliilTmo  of  the  nrniy  v>hic'i 
took  Thebes  ;  .T.id  a  daughter  to  the  fame,  naraed  Ti- 
Jiphone.  Thefe  children  were  the  fruits  of  an  amoii: 
carried  on  during  the  madneis  which  had  feized  Alo- 
meon,  after  he  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  Virg.l 
traufpcrts  her  into  Italy,  nor  for  the  fake  of  fecurinj; 
her  virginity,  but  to  produce  a  fon  of  her  who  buil: 
Mantua. 

MANTUA,  anciently  a  to%vn  of  the  Tianfpadana 
in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  Mincio,  a  river  running  from 
the  Lacus  Ben,-;cus.  it  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
about  3C0  years  before  Rome  by  Bianor  or  Ocnu-, 
the  fon  of  ?iTanto  ;  and  was  the  ancient  capital  cc 
Etmria.  When  Cremona,  which  had  followed  the  in- 
terefl  of  Brutus,  was  given  to  the  foldlers  of  Oclaviu-, 
Mantua  alfo,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  ftiared 
the  common  calamity,  and  many  of  the  inhabitant* 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  poScflions.  Virgil, 
who  was  among  them,  and  a  native  of  the  town,  ap- 
plied  for  redrefs  to  Augullus,  and  obtJi.ed  it  by  means 
of  his  poetical  talents. 

It  is  flill  called  M.\KTi'.\,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  that  name.  It  is  now  a  large  place,  having 
eight  gates  and  about  16,000  inhabitsnts.  The  ftieets 
are  bro?.d  and  ftraight,  and  the  houfes  well  built.  It 
is  very  flrong  by  fxtuation  as  well  as  by  art  ;  lying  in 
the  middle  of  a  lake,  or  rather  morafs,  formed  by  the 
river  Mincio.  There  is  no  accefs  fo  the  city  but  by 
two  caufeways  which  crofs  this  morafs,  and  which  are 
ftrongly  fortified  :  fo  that  the  city  is  looked  upon  to 
4C3  be 
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Mantua  be  one  of  Oie  mod  confiderable  fortrciTcs  of  Europe  ; 
II  and  the  allies  in  1745,  though  their  array  was  in  the 
Mar.uaL  j^^jjy^  ^^^^l  „p(  undertake  the  fiege.  It  was  greatly 
'  noted  for  its  filk  maiiufatlures,  which  are  now  much 
decayed.  The  air  in  the  fummer  time  is  very  un- 
wholefome.  The  celebrated  poet  Virgil  was  born  at 
a  village  near  this  city.  It  was  befieged  by  the  French 
for  above  fix  months,  in  1796,  and  furrendered  to 
them  on  February  2d,  1797.  On  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  war,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Auftrian  and 
Ruffian  army,  to  which  it  lurrendered  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1799,  after  a  (hort  liege  j  and  finally,  not  only 
this  city,  but  the  whole  country,  was  fubdued  by  the 
arms  of  Bonaparte,  one  of  whole  brothers  is  now  ilyled 
king  of  Italy.      E.  Long.  10.  47.   N.  Lat.  45.  10. 

Mantua,  the  duchy  of,  a  country  of  Italy,  lying 
along  the  river  Po,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Veronefe  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  duchies  of  Reggio,  Modena,  and  Mirandola  ; 
on  the  ea!l  by  the  Ferrarefe  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Cremonefe.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and  25  in 
breadth  ;  is  fruitful  in  corn,  paftuves,  flax,  fruits,  and 
excellent  wine.  Charles  IV.  the  laft  duke  of  M  -ntua, 
being  a  valTal  of  the  empire,  took  part  with  the  French 
in  the  difpute  relating  to  the  fucceffion  of  Spain  ;  for 
■which  reaion  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, and  died  at  Venice  in  j  708.  He  having  no  heirs, 
the  emperor  kept  the  Mantuan  in  his  oivn  hands,  and 
the  duke  cf  Savoy  had  Montferrat,  which  were  con- 
firmed to  them  by  fubfequent  treaties.  After  the 
de^th  of  the  emperor  in  1740,  his  eldeft  daughter, 
now  eiaprefs  queen,  kept  poffeflion  of  the  Mantuan  ; 
and  the  governor  of  the  Milanefe  had  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  affairs.  The  Mantuan  comprehends  the  du- 
chies of  Mantua,  Gualfalla,  and  Sabioneta  ;  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Caftigl!one,  Solforino,  and  Bololo  ;  like- 
wife  the  county  of  Novellara.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Po,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Mincio  ;  and  the  principal 
town  is  Mantua. 

MANUAL,  a  word  fignifying  any  thing  performed 
by  the  hand. ' 

Maxuai.  {inanualis),  in  Law,  Cgnifies  what  is  em- 
ployed or  ufcd  by  the  hand,  and  whereof  a  prefent 
prolit  may  be  made  j  as  fuch  a  thing  in  the  manual 
occupation  of  one,  is  where  it  is  aflually  ufed  or  em- 
ployed by  hira. 

Makuai.  is  the  name  of  a  fervice  book  ufed  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  containing  the  rites,  direffions  to  the 
priefls,  and  prayers  ufed  in  the  adminiflration  of  bap- 
tifm  and  other  facraments  •,  the  form  of  bleffing  holy 
wat."r,  and  the  whole  fervice  ufcd  in  proceflions. 

MakVjII  Exercife,  in  the  army,  conGifs  in  the  ob- 
fervance  of  certain  words  of  command  appointed  for 
this  purpofe.  When  a  regiment  is  drawn  up,  or  parad- 
ed for  exercife,  the  men  are  placed  three  deep,  either 
by  companies,  or  divided  into  platoons,  with  the  gre- 
nadiers on  the  right.  When  foldiers  are  drawn  up  for 
exercife,  the  ranks  and  files  lliould  be  exaftly  even;  and 
each  foldier  :iiotJd  be  inftrudcd  to  carry  his  arms  well, 
to  keep  his  firecock  Heady  and  even  upon  his  fiioulder, 
with  the  right  hand  hanging  down,  and  the  whole  body 
without  confl:aint.  The  diftances  between  the  files 
IDU.I  be  equal,  and  the  ranks  eight  feet  di.fant  from 
each  other.  Every  motion  fhculd  be  performed  with 
life,  and  the  greattft  exa^nels  obfc-ved  in  all  fixing":, 
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wheelings,     and     marching  ;     and    therefore    a    regi- 
ment (hould    never  be  under   arms  longer   than   two  ~" 
hours. 

The  following  is  an  abftraft  of  the  words  of  com- 
mand at  the  manual  exercife,  with  their  explanation?. 
I.  Foi-z-e  your  Jire/uch  :  i.  e.  Seize  the  firelock  with  your 
right  hand,  and  turn  the  lock  outwards,  keeping  the 
firelock  perpendicular  ;  then  bring  up  the  firelock  with 
a  quick  motion  from  the  (houlder,  and  feize  it  with 
the  left  hand,  juu  above  the  lock,  fo  that  the  fingers 
may  lie  upon  the  ftock,  with  the  elbows  doivn,  and 
the  thumb  upon  the  flock  ;  the  firelock  muft  not  be 
held  too  far  from  the  body,  and  the  left  hand  muft  be 
of  an  equal  height  with  the  eyes,  2.  Cod  your  f re- 
loch  :  i.  e.  Turn  the  barrel  oppofite  to  your  face,  and 
place  your  thumb  upon  the  cock,  raifmg  your  elbow 
fquare  at  this  motion  5  then  cock  your  firelock,  by 
drawing  your  elbow  down,  placing  your  right  thumb 
on  the  breech  pin,  and  the  fingers  under  the  guard. 
3.  Prefent;  i.  e.  Step  back  about  fix  inches  to  the 
rear  with  the  right  foot,  bringing  the  left  toe  to  the 
front  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  butt-end  of  the  firelock 
muft  be  brought  to  an  equal  height  with  the  Ihouldc.-, 
placing  the  left  hand  on  the  fvvell,  and  the  fore  finger 
of  the  ripht  hand  before  the  trigger,  finking  the 
muzzle  a  little.  4.  Fire:  i.  e.  Pull  the  trigger  brilk- 
ly,  and  immediately  after,  bringing  up  the  right  foot 
to  the  inflde  of  the  left,  come  to  the  priming  poii- 
ticn,  with  the  lock  oppofite  to  the  right  brealt,  the 
muzzle  to  the  height  of  the  hat,  keeping  it  firm  and 
fteady  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  feize  the  cock  with  the 
fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  back  of 
the  hand  being  turned  up.  5.  Half-coch  your  Jire/ock  : 
i.  e.  Half-bend  the  cock  brilkly  with  a  draw-back  cf 
the  right  elbovv,  bringing  it  clofe  to  the  butt  of  the 
firelock.  6.  Handle  your  cartridge  :  i.  e.  Bring  your 
light  hand  with  a  ftiort  round  to  your  pouch,  flap- 
ping it  hard  ;  feize  the  cartridge,  and  bring  it  with  a 
quick  motion  to  your  mouth  ;  bite  the  top  well  o?, 
and  bring  the  hand  as  low  as  the  chin,  with  the  elbow 
down.  7.  Prime:  i.  e.  Shake  the  powder  into  the 
pan,  placing  the  three  laft  fingers  behind  the  rammer, 
with  the  elbow  up.  8.  Shut  your  pan  :  i.  e.  Shut 
your  pan  briikly,  drawing  your  right  arm  at  thi*; 
motion  towards  your  body,  holding  the  cartridge  fyft 
in  your  hand  as  before  ;  then  turn  the  piece  ninjbiy 
round  to  the  loading  pofition,  with  the  luck  to  the 
front,  and  the  muzzle  to  the  height  of  the  chin,  bring- 
ing the  right  hand  behind  the  muzzle,  with  both  feet 
kept  faft  in  this  motion.  9.  Charge  'jci'.h  cartridge : 
i.  e.  Turn  up  your  hand,  and  put  the  cartridge  into  ti;e 
muzzle,  fliaking  the  powder  into  the  barrel ;  place 
your  hand,  clofed,  with  a  quick  and  ftrong  motion, 
upon  the  rammer.  10.  Draw  your  rammer :  i.  e.  Drav. 
the  rammer  with  a  quick  motion  half  out,  feizing  it  at 
the  muzzle  back-handed  j  draw  it  (juite  out,  turn  it, 
and  enter  it  into  the  muzzle.  H.  Ram  down  your 
charge ;  i.  e.  Ram  the  cartridge  well  down  in  the  bar- 
rel, iuilantly  recovering  and  ieizing  the  rammer  back- 
handed at  the  centre,  turning  it,  and  entering  it  as 
far  as  the  lower  pipe,  placing  at  the  fame  time  the 
edge  of  the  liand  on  the  butt  end  cf  the  rammer,  with 
fingers  extended.  1  2.  Return  your  rammer  :  i.  e.  Re- 
turn the  rammer,  bringing  up  the  piece  with  the  left 
hand  to  the  (houlder,  feizing  it  wuh  the  right  hand 
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under  the  cock,  keeping  the  left  hand  fail  at  tlie  fivcll, 
tuming  the  body  Iquire  to  the  front.  13.  S/iouMer 
your  fireloch  :  i.  e.  (Juit  tl>e  left  hand,  and  place  it 
llrong  upon  the  butt ;  quit  the  ri^ht  hand,  and  throw 
it  down  the  rii;ht  lidc.  14.  Re,9  ijour  Jirciock  :  i.  e. 
Seize  the  firelock  with  the  right  hand,  turning  the 
lock  outwards ;  raife  the  firelock  from  the  (houlder, 
and  place  your  left  hand  with  a  quick  motion  above 
the  lock,  holding  the  |)iece  ri;^ht  up  and  down  in  both 
h:(nas  before  you,  and  your  left  hand  even  with  your 
eyes ;  ftep  briikly  back  with  your  right  foot,  placing 
it  a  hand's  breadth  diftance  from  your  left  heel,  and 
at  the  fame  time  bring  down  your  firelock  as  quick 
as  po'Tible  ta  the  reit,  finking  it  as  far  down  before 
your  left  h.ind  as  your  right  hand  will  permit  without 
conilraint  j  your  lert  hand  being  at  the  feather  fpring, 
and  your  right,  with  fingers  extended,  held  under  the 
gward,  taking  care  to  draw  in  the  muzzle  well  towards 
your  body,  and  to  drefs  in  a  line  with  the  butt-end. 

15.  Order  your  Jireioci  :  i.  e.  Place  your  firelock  nimb- 
ly wi^h  your  left  hand  agai:itt  your  ri^ht  flioulder  ; 
quit  the  firelock  with  the  right  hand,  finking  it  at 
the  fame  time  with  your  left  ;  feize  it  at  the  muzzle, 
which  muft  be  of  an  equal  height  with  your  chin,  and 
hold  it  c'ofe  againft  your  right  iide ;  lift  up  your  right 
fbot,  and  place  it  by  your  left ;  at  the  fame  time  throw 
back  your  left  hand  by  your  left  fide,  and  with  your 
right  bring  down  the  butt-end  irrong  upon  the  ground, 
placing  it  even  with  the  toe  of  your  right  foot  ;  the 
thumb  of  your  right  hand  lying  alon^j  the  barrel,  and 
the  muzzle  kept  at  a  little  dillance  from  your  body. 

16.  Ground  your  frelock  :  i.  e.  Half  face  to  the  right 
upon  your  hccts,  and  at  the  fame  time  turn  the  fire- 
lock, fo  that  the  lock  may  point  to  the  rear,  and  the 
flat  of  the  butt-end  lie  againft  the  inCde  of  your  foot ; 
at  the  fame  time  flipping  the  right  toot  behind  the 
butt  of  the  firelock,  the  right  toe  pointing  to  the 
right,  and  the, left  to  the  front  :  ften  directly  forward 
with  your  left  foot,  about  as  far  as  the  fwell  of  the 
firelock,  and  lay  it  upon  the  ground,  your  left  hand 
hanging  down  by  your  left  leg,  and  your  right  kept 
faft,  v.ith  the  butt  end  againft  it ;  raife  yourfelf  up 
again  nimbly,  bringing  back  your  left  foot  to  its  for- 
mer pofition,  keeping  your  body  faced  to  the  right  ; 
face  again  to  the  left  upon  your  heels,  and  come  to 
your  proper  front,  letting  your  hands  hang  down 
without  motion.  17.  Take  up  your  firdoch  :  i.e.  Face 
to  the  right  upon  both  heels  ;  fink  your  body  down, 
and  come  to  the  pofition  defcribed  in  the  fecond  mo- 
tion of  grounding;  raiie  yourfelf  and  fi.xlock,  bringing 
it-  clofe  to  your  right  fide  ;  come  to  your  proper  front, 
feizing  your  firelock  at  the  muzzle,  as  in  explasa- 
tion  15.  J  8.  Reft  your  fireloch  :  i.  e.  Bring  your  right 
hand  as  far  as  the  fivcil ;  raife  the  firelock  high  up  in 
a  perpendicular  line  from  the  ground  with  your  right 
hand,  and  feize  it  with  your  left  above  the  fpring,  the 
cock  being  at  the  height  of  the  waift-belt ;  ftep  back 
with  your  light  foot,  placing  it  behind  your  left  heel, 
and  come  to  the  reft.  19.  Shoulder  your  fireloch :  i.  e. 
Lift  up  your  right  foot,  and  place  it  by  your  left;  bring 
the  firelock  at  the  fame  time  to  your  left  flioulder,  and 
fcize  the  butt-end  with  the  left  hand,  keeping  it  in  the 
fane  ppfition  as  above  defcribed  ;  throw  your  right 
h?jid  brifkly  back.  20,  Secure  your  firelock :  i.  e.  Bring 
the  right  hand. briikly  up,  and  place  i'cTnder  the  cock, 
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keeping  the  firelock  ftendy  in  the  fame  pofition  ;  quit 
the  butt  with  the  left  hand,  and  feize  the  firelock  with  ' 
it  at  the  fivcU,  brin:;iug  the  elbow  clofe  doAU  upon 
the  lock  ;  the  right  hand  bei:ig  kept  faft  in  this  mo- 
tion, and  the  piece  ftill  upright  ;  quit  the  right  hand, 
and  bring  it  down  your  right  fide,  bringing  the  fire- 
lock nimbly  down  to  the  fecure  ;  the  left  hand  in  a 
line  with  the  waifi:  belt.  21.  S'lould^-r  your  fireloch  : 
i.  e.  Bring  the  Saelock  up  to  a  perpendicular  line,  feiz- 
ing it  with  the  right  hand  under  the  cock  ;  quit  the 
left  hand,  and  place  it  ftrong  upon  the  butt,  quit  the 
right  hand,  and  bring  it  fmartly  down  the  right  fide. 
22.  Fix  your  bayonet:  i.  e.  Firft  and  fecond  motions, 
as  in  the  two  firll  ot  the  fecure  ;  quit  tlie  right  hand, 
and  bring  the  firelock  fmartly  doivn  to  the  left  fide 
with  the  left  hand,  as  far  as  it  will  admit  without  con- 
ftraint,  feizing  the  bayonet  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
right  hand,  and  fixing  it,  placing  that  hand  juft  be- 
low the  brafs,  with  the  piece  kept  clofe  to  the  hol!oi« 
of  the  flioulder.  2^.  Shoulder  your  firelock  :  i.e.  Q^aic 
the  right  hand,  and  bring  up  tlie  firelock  with  the  left ; 
feize  it  again  under  the  cock  with  your  right,  as  in  tlis 
fecond  motion  of  the  fecure;  quit  the  left  hand,  and 
place  it  ftrong  up-in  the  butt  ;  quit  the  right  hand, 
and  bring  it  down  the  right  fide.  24.  Pref:nt  your 
arms:  i.  e.  as  explained  in  the  three  motions  of  the  14th 
word  of  command.  25.  To  the  ri^hl  face  :  i.  e.  Bring 
up  the  firelock  with  a  quick  motion  high  before  you, 
till  your  left  hand  comes  even  with  your  eyes,  'j  jth 
the  fingers  of  that  liand  extended  along  the  ftock,  juft 
above  the  feather-fpring,  the  right  foot  to  be  brought 
clofe  up  to  the  left  heel  in  this  motion  ;  face  to  the 
right,  taking  care  in  facing  to  hold  the  firelock  right 
up  and  down,  and  fleaJy  in  your  hands  ;  ftep  back 
with  your  right  foot,  and  come  down  to  your  prefent, 
as  in  the  foregoing  explanation.  26.  To  the  right 
face :  i.  e.  as  in  the  foregoing  explanation,  facing  to 
the  right.  27;  To  the  right  about  face :  i.  e.  as  in  the 
25th  explanation,  only  coming  to  the  right  about  in- 
ftead  of  to  the  right.  28.  To  the  If t  face  :  i.  e.  Bring 
the  right  foot  briCdy  to  the  hollow  of  your  left,  with 
the  firelock  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  the  firft  motion 
oi  facing  to  the  ri^ltt :  face  to  the  left  ;  come  down  to 
the  pr-fent,  as  before.  29.  To  the  left  face :  i.  e.  as 
in  the  foregoing  explan.ation.  30.  To  the  left  about 
face :  i.  e.  as  before,  coming  to  the  left-about  inftead 
of  to  the  left.  31.  Shoulder  your  fireloch:  i.  c.  as  in 
the  two  motions  of  the  19th  explanation.  32.  Charge 
your  bayonets  :  i.  e.  as  in  the  firft  explanation  :  bring 
the  iVeil  of  the  firelock  down  ftrong  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  grafping  the  piece  at  the  fm.all,  behind  the 
lock,  and  as  high  as  the  waift-belt ;  the  firelock  apon 
a  level  with  the  barrel  upwards.  33.  Shoulder  your 
fireloch :  i.  e.  Bring  up  the  firelock  to  the  Ihoulder, 
place  the  left  hand  upon  the  butt,  bringing  the  feet 
fquare  to  the  front ;  quit  the  rig',  t  hand,  and  threw 
it  down  the  right  fide.  34.  Advance  your  arms  :  i.  e. 
firft  and  fecond  motions,  as  in  the  firft  explanation  ; 
bring  the  firelock  down  the  right  fide,  with  the  right 
hand  as  low  as  it  will  admit  without  conftraint,  flip- 
ping up  the  left  hand  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fwell, 
the  guard  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand,  the  three  laft  fingers  under  the  cock,  with 
the  barrel  to  the  rear  ;  quit  the  left  hand.  ^^.  Shoul- 
der your  fireloch :  i.  e.  Bring  up  the  left  han<),  and  fcize 
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\U:r.:nl  ]i  at  the  Avtll ;  .come  fniartly  up  to  tlic  poize  ;  Ihoul- 
— ^""^der.  36.  Fn'mcaiKJ  La.l :  i.  c.  Come  fmartly  to  the 
recuvc'-^  by  fpringing  the  firelock  ftraigl'.t  up  with  the 
loft  hand,  turning  the  barrel  inwards  to  the  proper 
heiglit  of  the  recover  :  at  the  fame  time  that  the  left 
h.md  fpriiigs  the  firelock,  the  right  hand  \=,  raifed  briikly 
from  ihe  right  (ide,  and  feizes  the  firelock  acrofs  the 
bread  :  as  it  rifes  belo-.v  the  cock,  tlie  Itft  hand  comes 
with  a  quick  motion  from  the  butt,  and  feizes  the 
firelock  llrong  above  the  lock,  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand  at  the  fpring  of  the  lock,  the  left  hand  at  an 
crjual  height  with  the  face,  the  butt  clafe  to  the  bo- 
dy, but  not  preflVd,  the  firelock,  perpendicular  oppo- 
f.te  the  left  fide  of  the  face  :  brmg  the  firelock  down 
with  a  briflc  motion  to  the  priming  pofition,  the  left 
hand  holding  the  firelock,  as  in  priming  ;  the  thumb 
of  tl;e  right  hand  placed  againll  the  face  of  the  Heel, 
the  fingers  clinched,  and  the  elbow  a  little  turned  out, 
that  the  wrill  may  be  clear  of  the  cock  :  open  the  pan, 
by  ihrorting  up  the  ilecl  with  a  (Irong  motion  of  the 
■right  arm,  turning  the  elbow  in,  and  keeping  the  fire- 
Jock  flcddy  in  the  loft  hand  ;  handle  your  cartridge, 
prime,  lliut  your  pan,  caft  about,  load,  draw  ram- 
mers, ram  dou'n  the  cartridge,  return  the  rammers, 
ihoulder.  iV.  5.  The  motion  of  recover,  and  coming 
<lown  to  the  priming  pofition  and  opening  pans,  are  to 
be  done  in  the  ufuai  time.  The  motions  of  handling 
cartridge  to  fi.utting  the  pans,  are  to  be  do:ie  as  quick 
3S  pcllib!e  :  when  the  pans  are  fhut,  a  finall  paufe 
is  to  be  made,  and  then  caft  about  together  ;  then 
the  loaling  motions  are  to  be  done  as  quick  as 
poinble  ;  but  before  the  rammer  is  returned,  another 
imall  paule  is  to  be  made,  counting  i,  2,  between  each 
morion,  till  the  firelock  is  fliouldered. — Front  rank 
wake  readij  :  i.  e.  Spring  the  firelcck  brillJy  to  the 
re-cover,  kce[)ing  the  left  foot  fait  in  this  motion  :  ;:s 
focn  as  the  firelock  is  at  the  recavfr,  without  any  flop, 
fink  the  body  briikly  withcut  libopiiig  forward,  with  3 
quick  rajtion  down  upon  the  right  knee  ;  the  butt- 
end  of  tlis  firelock  at  the  fame  time  falls  upon  the 
ground,  the  front  part  of  the  butt  being  in  a  line  with 
ilie  heel  of  the  left  foot.  As  fcon  as  the  butt  comes 
to  the  ground,  the  firelock  is  to  be  cocked,  immediate- 
ly fcizing  the  cock  and  Heel  in  the  right  hand  ;  the 
firelock  to  be  held  firm  in  the  left  hand,  about  the 
middle  of  that  part  of  the  firelock  between  the  lock 
and  the  fwcll  of  the  Hock  ;  the  point  of  the  left  thumb 
to  be  clofe  to  the  fwell,  pointing  upwards.  As  the 
lody  is  finking,  the  right  knee  ii  to  be  thrown  as  far 
br.ck  as  the  lek  leg  may  be  right  up  and-  dow:> ;  the 
riglit  foot  to  be  thrown  a,  little  to  the  right  :  the  body 
to  be  kept  (Iraight ;  the  bead  up,  looking  to  the  right 
tilong  the  rank,  the  fame  as  if  ihouldered  ;  the  firelock 
to  be  upright,  :md  the  butt  about  four  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  infide  of  the  left  foot.  Pr^/ent :  i.  e. 
Hring  the  firelock  briikly  down  to  the  prcfent,  by  ex- 
tending the  left  arm  to  the  full  length  with  a  (Irong 
notion  ;  at  the  fame  time  fpring  up  the  butt  by  the 
ceck  with  the  right  hand,  and   raife  the  bult   fo  high 
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upon  the  right  fhoulder,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged 
to  llojp  too  much  with  the  head  ;  the  right  cheek  to'' 
be  clofe  to  the  butt,  and  the  left  eye  Ihut,  and  look 
along  the  barrel  w^ith  the  right  eye  from  the  breech- 
pin  to  the  muzzle  ;  kept  the  left  elbow  down  in  ai\ 
ealy  pofition,  and  Hand  as  fteady  as  poffible  ;  the  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  to  remain  in  the  pofition  as  delcrib- 
ed  in  the  third  explanation  of  the  manual.  Tire :  i.  e. 
Pull  the  trigger  as  direJled  in  the  manual ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  piece  is  fired,  give  yourfeli  a  llrong 
.  fpring  upon  your  left  leg,  raifing  your  body  briik- 
ly, and  ftraight  up,  keeping  your  left  foot  fail,  and 
bringing  the  right  heel  to  the  inSde  of  the  left  ^  at 
the  fame  time  the  firelock  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
priming  pofition,  and  half  cocked  immediately:  a 
Ihort  paufe  is  to  be  made  ;  then  handle  cartridge,  and 
go  on  with  the  loading  motions  defcribed  in  the  ex- 
planation di prime  and  load. — Centre  rank,  make  ready  : 
i.  e.  Spring  the  firelock  briHily  to  the  recover  ;  ib 
foon  as  the  left  hand  feizes  the  firelock  above  the  lock, 
the  right  elbow  is  to  be  nimbly  raifed  a  little,  placing 
the  thumb  of  that  hand  upon  the  cock  ;  the  fingers 
open  by  the  plate  of  the  lock,  and  as  quick  as  poUiblc 
force  the  piece  to  the  cock,  by  dropping  the  elbov.-, 
and  forcing  down  the  cock  with  the  thumb,  ftepping 
at  the  fime  time  a  moderate  pace  to  the  right,  keeping 
the  left  foot  fall  j  as  the  firelock  is  corked,  the  thumb 
is  to  fall  below  the  cock,  the  right  hand  feizing  the 
firelock  clofe  under  the  cock  firmly,  the  fore  finger 
not  to  be  before  the  trigger  ;  the  piece  to  be  held  in 
this  pofition  perpendicular,  oppofite  the  left  fide  of  the 
face,  the  butt  clofe  to  the  left  breafl,  but  not  prcfled  ; 
the  body  to  be  ftraight,  and  as  full  to  t'he  front  as  pof- 
fible  ;  the  head  kept  up,  looking  to  the  right  of  the 
rank,  that  thf  body  and  the  firelock  may  not  ftoop  for- 
ward, nor  lean  much  out  of  the  rank.  Prefent:  i.e. 
Spring  the  firelock  from  the  body  to  the  arm's  length 
with  a  quick  motion,  prelTmg  down  the  muzzle  with 
the  left  hand,  and  fpring  up  the  butt  with  the  right 
hand,  as  in  tlie  foregoing  explanation  of  the _/;•(;»/  rank. 
Fire:  As  in  explanation  4,  in  the  manual,  with  this 
dilFcrence,  that  the  left  foot  is  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  right,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  firelock  is  brought 
down  to  the  priming  pofition.  The  loading  motions 
as  in  the  explanations  of  priming  and  loading  ;  and  at 
the  lail  motion  of  fliouldtring,  to  fpring  to  the  left 
a^ain,  and  cover  the  file-leaders. — Rear  rank,  make  ready : 
i.  e.  Recover  the  firelock,  and  cock  as  before  direfled 
for  the  centre  rank ;  as  the  firelock  is  recovered  and 
cocked,  (lep  briikly  ftraight  to  the  right,  with  the  right 
foot,  a  full  pace  ;  bring  the  left  heel  about  fi.x  inches 
before  the  right  foot  ;  the  body  ftraight,  and  as  fquare 
to  the  front  as  poflible,  as  in  the  explanation  of  the 
centre  rank.  Prefent :  As  in  explanation  prefent,  before. 
Fire  :  As  in  explanation  of  the  centre  rank ;  and  as 
the  firelock  is  coming  down  to  the  priming  pofition, 
the  left  is  to  be  brought  back  to  the  right ;  and  at 
the  laft  motioii  of  flculdering,  to  fpring  to  the  left 
again,  and  cover  the  file-leader  (a). 

There 


(a)  The  tranual  exercife  now  defcribed  is  not  prccifely  the  fame  that  it  is  at  prefent  (i8;7).     The   difference 
indeed  is  not  great ;  but  depending  partly  on  the  peculiar  vicv.s  ot  commanding  oihccrs,   it  is  fo  fubjeft  to  change 
tti.ir  it  would  be  ufelffs  to  detail  it  in  its  prefent  form. 
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There  are  fome  peculiar  woriis  of  cor.-.n:aTid  r.t  tlie 
manual  exercife  of  the  grenadiers,  ^vhcii  apart  from  the 
batta'ion  ;  and  alio  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 

MANUDUCTOR,  a  name  given  to  an  ancient 
'  ofticer  in  the  church  ;  ivho,  from  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  where  he  v.as  rlr.ced,  gave  the  fignal  for  the 
choriilers  to  ling,  and  marked  the  meafure,  beat  time, 
and  regulated  the  mufic.  The  Greeivs  called  him  me- 
/tic/isroj,  becaufe  fcated  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  : 
but  in  the  Latin  church  lie  was  called  mamiducior ; 
from  manus  and  tliico,  "  I  lead  ;"  becaufe  he  led  and 
guided  the  choir  by  the  motions  and  gefture  of  the 
hand. 

MANUFACTURE,  a  commodity  produced  from 
raw  or  natural  materials,  either  by  the  work  of  the 
hand  or  bv  m.ichiiicry. 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  works  up  a  natural 
produfr  into  an  artificial  commoditv. 

MANUMISSION,  an  ad  whereby  a  {l:>.vc  or  vil- 
lain is  fet  at  liberty,  or  let  out  of  bondage.  The 
.  word  comes  from  the  Latin  manus  "  hand  ;"  and 
miitere,  "  to  fend  ;  quia  fervus  I'lillebattir  exlra  matium 
feu  potefta'em  domhii  fui.  Some  authors  define  raanu- 
mifficn  an  act  by  which  a  lord  enfranchifes  his  tenants, 
who  till  that  time  had  been  his  vaffiils,  and  in  a  ftate 
of  flavery  incon.lflent  with  the  fanftity  of  the  Chrillian 
faith. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  raanumiiTion  of  flares  was 
perf(-med  three  fevera!  way?.  I.  When,  with  his 
maftet's  ccnfent,  a  flave  had  his  name  entered  in  the 
cenfus  or  public  regiller  of  the  citizen?.  2.  When 
the  flave  was  led  before  the  prator,  and  that  magi- 
ttrate  laid  his  ivand  called  tiindicia  on  hi^  licad. 
3.  When  the  mafler  gave  the  flave  his  freedom  by  his 
teftament.  Servius  Tulliiis  is  faid  to  have  fet  on  foot 
the  f.rft  manner  ;  and  P.  Valerius  Publicola  the  fe- 
cond.  A  particular  account  is  given  of  the  third  in 
the  Inllitutes  of  Juftinian.  It  was  not  necelTary  that 
the  prx-tor  fliould  be  on  his  tribunal  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  raanu-niflion  :  he  did  it  anywhere  indif- 
ferently, in  his  houfc,  in  the  itrcct,  in  going  to  bathe, 
&c.  He  laid  the  rod  on  the  flave's  head,  pronouncing 
thefe  words,  Dico  etim  liberum  effe  more  ^nrkum,  "  I 
declare  him  a  freeman,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
mans." This  done,  he  gave  the  rod  to  the  li<?tor, 
•n-ho  ftruck  the  flave  with  it  on  the  head,  and  after- 
wards with  his  hand  en  his  face  and  b^ck  ;  and  the 
notary  rr  fcribe  entered  the  name  of  the  new  freed- 
man  in  the  regifter,  with  the  reafons  of  lus  manumif- 
iion.  The  flare  had  like-.vife  his  head  flnved,  and  a 
rap  given  him  by  his  mailer  as  a  token  of  freedom. 
Tertuliian  adds,  that  he  had  then  alfo  a  third  nime 
given  him  :  if  this  were  fo,  three  names  were  not  a 
token  of  nobility,  but  of  freedom.  The  empc-ror 
Conftanlinc  ordered  the  manumiflions  at  Rome  to  be 
performed  in  the  churches. 

Of  manumiflion  there  have  alfo  been  various  forms 
in  England.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  villains 
were  manumitted,  by  the  ranfter's  delivering  them  by 
the  right  hand  to  the  vifcount,  in  full  court,  fiiowing 
them  the  door,  giving  them  a  lance  and  a  fword,  and 
proclaiming  them  free.  Others  were  manumitted  by 
charter.  Tliere  was  alfo  an  implicit  manumiflion  :  as 
when  the  lord  made    an    obligation    for    payment    of 
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money  to  the  l,onu.Tian   at   a  cerlan   day,    or  fucJ  him 
where  he  might  enter  without  fuit,  and  tiic  like. 

MANURE,  anything  ufed  for  fattening  and  im- 
proving land.      SeeAc.uiCUl.TURE  IiiJlX. 

MANUSCRIPT,  a  Isook  or  paper  wriitcii  zi-it/i  the 
hand i  by  which  it  (lands  oppofed  to  a  fir iu/ed  book  or 
paper.  A  manufcript  is  ufually  denoted  by  the  two 
letters  MS.  and  in  the  plural  by  MSS.  What  makes 
public  libraries  valuable,  is  the  number  of  ancient  ma- 
nufcripts  repofitcd  in  them  •,  fee  Alexandrian,  Cam- 
BRincE,  Clermont,  Cottonian,  Harleiak,  Vati- 
can, &c. 

MANUTIUS,  Ai-DUS,  the  fi.fl  of  thofe  cele- 
brated Venetian  printers  who  were  as  illuflrious  for 
their  learning  as  for  uncommon  Ikill  in  their  profef- 
flon.  He  was  born  at  Baflano  in  Italy  about  the 
middle  of  the  ijlh  century;  and  hence  is  fometimes 
called  Bcjir.nus,  though  generally  better  knov.'n  by- 
tbe  name  of  j^ldiis.  He  was  the  firfl  who  printed 
Greek  neatly  and  correftly  ■,  and  acquired  fo  much 
reputation  by  it.  that  whatever  was  finely  printed  was 
proverbially  faid  to  have  "  come  from  the  prefs  of 
Aldu'."  We  have  a  kind  of  Greek  grammar  of  his  ; 
with  Notes  upon  Hom.er,  Horace,  Sic.  He  died  at 
Venice,  where  he  exercifed  his  profeflion,  in  1516. 

M.VNUTlus,  Pati/us,  fen  of  the  former,  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  profeflion.  He  was  more  learned 
than  he  •,  and  he  acquired,  by  continual  reading  of 
TuUy,  i'uch  a  purity  in  vriting  L.'.tin,  as  even  Sea-- 
liger  allows  a  Roman  could  net  exceed.  Pope  Pius  IV. 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  apcftolical  preff,  and 
ga-e  him  the  charj;e  of  the  Vatican  library.  His- 
Epiflles  are  infinitely  laboured,  and  very  correal  ;  but, 
as  may  be  iaid  of  mofl  of  the  Ciceroniar.s,  they  con- 
tain fcarcely  any  thing  but  mere  words.  'Ihisconflant 
reading  of  X^^'')"'  howe-.-er,  together  ;w;th  his  pro- 
found kno'.vledge  of  antiquity,  qualified  him  extremely- 
well  for  an  editor  of  Tully  ;  whofe  works  he  accord- 
ingly pnblifl>.ed,  with  Commentaries  on  them,  in  4- 
vois  folio,  at  Venice  in  152;;.     He  died  in  1574. 

Manutius,  Aldus,  the  Younger,  the  fon  of  P.iu- 
lus,  and  the  grandfon  of  Aldus,  was  eflecmed  one  of 
the  greateft  geniufes  and  mnfi  learned  men  of  his-  time. 
Clement  VIII.  gave  him  the  dir^ciion  of  the  Vatican 
printing  houfe  :  but  probably  the  profits  of  that  place 
were  very  fmall,  iince  Manutius  was  obliged,  for  his 
fubfiflence,  to  accept  of  a  profeffor  of  rhetoric's  chair,, 
and  to  fell  the  excellent  library  that  wa:s  in  his  family,, 
which  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  great- uncle,  had:' 
collected  with  extraordinary  cr.re,  and  wl.ich  it  is  fii.l 
conrained  8o;coo  volumes.  He  ditd  at  Rome  in  1507,,. 
wthout  any  other  recompente  than  the  praifes  due  tu 
his  merit.  He  wrote,  I.  Commentaries  on  Cicero. 
2.  A  Treatife  on  Orthography.  3..  Three  books  of 
Epiftles ;  ar.d  otheE  works  in  Latin  and  Italian,  which 
are  eileeraed. 

MAON,  in  Anclchl  Gcogreiphy,  a  toivn  of  the  trii-c 
of  Judah,  to  the  foirth  eaft,  tov.ards  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
gave  nan;e  to  the  -.L-i'dernefs  of  Moon,- \  Sam.  .xxii. 

M.4.0UNA,  one  of  the  Navigators  iflands  in  the 
fi^uth  Pacific  ocean.  Here  M.  dc  In  Peroafe,  comman- 
der of  the  French  fliips  ll'.e  BouiTolc  and  Allrolabe, 
rr.et  with  his  firft  fatal  accident  in  .1787;  M.  dc 
Lang!e,^capt5in  of  the  Aftrolabe,  with  11  oflkers  ar..) 

{iiilori,, 
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failors,  v.ere  maflacrcd  by  the  nalives.  W.  Long.  169. 
S.  L?.t.  14.  19. 

MAP,  a  plane  figure,  reprefenting  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof,  according  to  the  laws  of 
perfpeflive.     See  GEOGRAPHY  Index. 

MAPLE.     S-e  Acer,  Botany  Index. 

MAriE-Sugar.     See  Sqgar,  Chemistry  Index. 

MAPPA,  in  the  public  games  of  the  Roman  cir- 
cus, was  a  napkin  hung  out  at  the  praetor's  or  other 
great  magiftrate's  feat,  as  a  fignal  for  the  race  or  other 
diverfions  to  begin.  The  mappa  was  received  by  the 
mapparju?,  or  perfon  who  held  it,  from  the  conful, 
praetor,  or  other  great  officer.  Notice  was  anciently 
given  by  found  of  trumpet  ;  but  Nero  is  faid  to  have 
introduced  the  mappa,  by  throwing  his  napkin  out  of 
the  window  to  fatisfy  the  people,  nho  grew  noify  at  the 
delay  of  the  fports  while  he  was  at  dinner. 

MAPPARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  officer 
\\\\o  gave  the  fignal  to  the  gladiators  to  begin  fight- 
ing -,  which  he  did  by  throwing  an  handkerchief  that 
he  had  received  from  the  emperor  of  other  magi- 
ftrate. 

MARACANDA,  in  Anciera  Geography,  capital  of 
the  Sogdiana.  Now  thought  to  be  Sa?narcand,  a  city 
of  Ufbec  Tartary  in  Afia,  the  country  and  royal  refi- 
dence  of  Tamerlane.      See  SamarcaXD. 

MARACAYBO,  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  of 
South  America,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, feated  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  fkins  and  chocolate,  wliich  is  the 
bed  in  America  ;  and  they  have  likewife  very  fine  to- 
bacco. It  was  taken  by  the  French  bucaniers  in  1666 
and  1678.     W.  Long.  70.  45.  N.  Lat.  10.  0. 

Maracaybo,  a  lake  in  South  America,  200  miles 
long  and  100  broad,  which  difcharges  itfelf  by  a  river 
into  the  North  fea.  It  is  well  defended  by  ftrong 
forts  ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
gan, a  bucanier,  from  entering  it,  and  plundering  fe- 
veral  Spanilh  towns  on  the  coaft,  after  defeating  a  Iqua- 
dron  fent  out  againft  him. 

MARAGNAN,  a  province  of  Brazil  in  South  A- 
merica,  which  comprehends  a  fertile  populous  ifland, 
1 1 2  miles  in  circumference.  The  French  fettled  here 
in  1612,  and  built  a  town  j  but  they  were  foon  driven 
from  thence  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  have  pofieffed  it 
ever  fince.  The  town  is  little,  but  ftrong  ;  and  has  a 
caftle,  a  harbour,  and  a  bilhiop's  fee.  The  climate  is 
very  agreeable  and  who?efome,  and  the  foil  produces 
plenty  of  all  the  neccflfaries  of  life.  W.  Long.  54.  35. 
S.  Lat.  2.  o. 

MARALDI,  James-Philip,  a  learned  mathema- 
tician and  artronomer,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  was  born  in  i66v  He  was  the  fon  of  Francis 
Maraldi  and  Angela  Catharine  Caflini,  the  fiifer  of  the 
famous  aftroncmer  of  that  name.  His  imcje  made  him 
go  to  France  in  1687,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  his  learning  and  obfcrvations.  He 
made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  winch  is  more  par- 
ticular and  cxafl  than  Bayer's  j  and  has  given  a  great 
number  of  curious  and  interefting  obfervations  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  ;  in  particular,  thofc  on  bees 
and  petrifaflions  have  been  univerfally  applauded.  He 
died  in  1729.       .. 

MARANA,  Joi!N-Paul,  an  ingenious  writer  of 
the  lyih  cent'.ny,  was  of  a  diftingiiiftied  family^  and 
a 
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born  at  Genoa  ;  where  he  received  an  education  fuit- 
able  to  his  birth,  and  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  ^ 
lludy  of  polite  literature  and  the  fciences.  Having  ^ 
been  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  of  P>.aplwel  della  Terra, 
to  deliver  up  Genoa  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  was  in 
1C70,  when  28  years  of  age,  imprifoned  in  the  tower 
of  that  city,  .-md  remained  there  four  years.  Being 
at  length  fet  at  liberty,  he  was  ordered  to  write  the 
hillory  of  that  confpi;acy  ;  but,  when  finiilied,  it  was 
feized  snd  prevented  from  being  publilhed.  When  the 
republic  of  Genoa  was  at  variance-ivith  the  court  of 
France,  Marana,  who  had  always  an  inclination  for 
that  court,  was  afr&Jd  of  being  imprifoned  a  fecond 
time  ;  and  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  again  wrote 
the  hiflory  of  the  confpiracy  in  Italian  ;  and,  in  1682, 
^vent  to  Lyons  to  get  it  printed.  From  Lyons  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  his  merit  foon  acquired  him 
powerful  protectors.  He  fpent  the  reft;  of  his  life  in  a 
happy  and  tranquil  mediocrity,  devoted  to  lludy  and 
the  fcciety  of  men  of  learning;  and  died  in  1693. 
His  hirtory  of  the  confpiracy  contains  many  curious 
and  interfiling  anecdotes,  which  are  nowhere  elfe.  to 
be  found.  He  alio  wrote  feveral  other  works;  the 
moft  known  of  which  is  the  Turkilh  Spy,  in  6  vols 
I  2mo,  which  was  in  1742  uf.graented  to  leven.  Of 
this  ingenious  work  we  have  an  excellent  Englilh 
tranflation. 

MARANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  tenitory  of 
Venice  and  province  of  Friuli,  with  a  firong  c'iadel ; 
feated  in  a  marlh  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
which  renders  it  difficult  of  accefs. 

MARANS,  a  rich  town  of  France,  in  the  territory 
of  Aunis  and  '  diocefe  of  Rochelle,  feated  among  fait 
niarlhes,  near  the  river  Sevre,  three  miles  frum  the  fe.''. 
It  carries  on  a  very  great  trade  in  corn  ;  ar.d  is  feattd 
in  W.  Long.  o.  55.' N.  Lat.  46.  2C. 

MARANTA,  Indian  Arrowroot,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  monandria  clift  ;  and  in  the  r.a- 
tural  method  ranking  under  tiie  eighth  order  Sciiamine£. 
See  Botany  Index. 

MARASMUS,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  a- 
trophy  or  confumption  in  its  .laft  and  moft  deplorable 
flage. 

MARATHON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the 
demi  or  hamlets  of  Attica  ;  about  10  miles  to  the  north- 
ea.1  of  Athens,  towards  Bocotia,  near  the  fea.  It  (liil 
retains  its  ancient  name  (Dr  Chandler  informs  us)  -, 
but  is  very  inconfidcrable,  confining  only  of  a  few 
houfes  and  gardens.  Ths  plain  of  Marathon,  famous 
for  Miltiades's  viftory  over  the  Perfians,  by  which 
the  liberties  of  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece  were 
faved,  is  long  and  narrow,  but  coufiiling  cl.icriy  of 
level  ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  operations 
of  cavalry,  which  formed  the  main  flrength  of  the 
barbarian  army,  and  v,-ith  which  the  Greeks  were  very 
poorly  provided.  Here  the  Perf^ns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Datis,  pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of 
Hippias  the  banidied  king  of  Athens,  whofe  folicita- 
tions  and  intrigues  had  promoted  the  expedition,  and 
whofe  pcrfefi  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  ren- 
dered his  opinion  on  all  occafions  refpeflablc.  The 
Perfian  array  is  faid  to  have  confilied  of  !00,coo 
infantry,  and  lo,oco  horfe. — Athens  was  in  the  ut- 
raoft    confternation   and  difmay.      She  Ivd,    upon  the 
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laWthoK.  firft  appearance  of  the  Peifian  fleet,  feat  to  implore 
»  i  aflTiftance  from  the  other  nations  of  Greece  :  but  Come 
had  iubmitted  to  Darius,  and  others  trembled  at  the 
very  name  of  the  IVltdes  and  Perfians.  The  Lacede- 
monians alone  promifed  troops  ;  but  various  obrtacles 
did  not  allow  them  immediately  to  form  a  junction 
with  thofe  of  Atl.ens.  This  city  therefore  could  only 
rely  on  its  own  l^rength  ;  and  happily  at  this  moment 
there  appeared  three  men  deilined  to  give  new  energy 
to  the  flate.  Ti?efe  were  Miltiades,  Arillides,  and 
Themillccles ;  whofe  example  and  harangues  kindled 
the  dame  of  the  noblelt  heroifm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Atntrijans.  Levies  were  immediately  made  Each 
of  the  ten  tribes  fiirnilhed  lOOD  foot  foldicrs  with  a 
commander  at  their  liejid.  To  complete  this  number 
it  was  necelTary  to  enrol  the  flaves  (a).  Ko  founer  were 
tlie  troops  aflembled  than  they  marched  out  of  the 
city  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  Platsea  in  Boeotia  fent  them  a  reinforcement  of  looo 
infantry. 

Scarcely  were  the  two  armies  in  fight  of  each  other, 
before  Miltiades  propofed  to  attacli  the   enemy.      Arif- 
,  tides  and  I'everal  of  the  commanders   warmly  fupported 

this  meafure  :  but  the  rell,  teirilied  at  the  exceffive 
difproportion  of  the  armies,  were  defirous  of  waiting 
for  the  fuccours  from  Lacedxraon.  Opinions  being 
divided,  they  had  recourie  to  that  of  the  polemxrch, 
or  chief  of  the  militia,  who  was  confulted  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  to  put  an  ei;d  to  the  equality  of  fuffrages. 
Miltiades  addrefled  himfelf  to  him,  with  the  ardour  of 
a  man  deeply  imprefled  with  the  importance  of  pre- 
fent  circumftances  :  "  Athens  (laid  he  to  him)  is  on 
tlie  point  of  experiencing  the  greateit  of  viciilitudes. 
Ready  to  become  the  tirft  power  of  Greece,  or  the 
theatre  of  the  tyranny  and  fury  of  Hippias,  from  you 
alone,  Caliimachus,  ihe  now  awaits  her  deftiny.  If 
we  fufFer  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  cool,  they  will 
fliamefully  bow  beneath  the  Perlian  yoke  ;  but  if  we 
krid  them  on  to  battle,  the  gods  and  victory  will  fa- 
vour us.  A  word  from  your  aiouth  muft  notv  preci- 
pitate your  country  into  llavery  or  preferve  her  liber- 
ty." Callimachus  gave  his  fuffrage,  and  the  battle 
was  relolved.  To  enfure  fuccefs,  AiilHdes,  and  the 
other  generals  after  his  example,  yielded  to  Miltiades 
the  honour  of  the  command  which  belonged  to  them 
in  rotation  :  but,  to  fecure  them  from  every  hazard, 
he  preferred  waiting  for  the  day  which  of  right  placed 
hina  at  the  head  of  the  army. 


motionlefb ;  but  to  ilie  impetuous  fury  of  the  enemy  M.ir,. 
they  fvi'n  oppofed  a  more  fedate  and  not  Icfs  formida-  """^ 
ble  fiiry.  After  an  obftinate  contlici  of  Tome  hours, 
viftory  began  to  declare  herfelf  hi  the  two  wings  of 
the  Grecian  army.  The  right  dilperfed  the  enemy 
in  the  plain,  while  the  left  drove  them  back  on  a  mo- 
rafs  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  meadow,  in  which 
they  lluck  fad  and  were  loll.  Both  tlicfe  bodies  of 
troops  now  flew  to  the  fuccour  of  Arillidcs  and  The- 
miilocles,  ready  to  give  way  before  the  llowcr  of  the 
Pcrllan  troops  placed  by  Datis  in  the  centre  of  his 
battle.  From  this  moment  the  rout  became  general. 
The  Perlians,  repulfcd  on  all  fidas,  found  their  only 
afylum  in  the  lleet  which  had  approached  the  ihore. 
The  conquerors  purfued  them  with  fire  and  fword,  and 
took,  burnt,  or  funk  the  greater  part  of  their  veiTels : 
the  relt  efcaped  by  dint  of  rowing. 

'I'he  Perlian  army  loll  about  6400  men  :  tliat  of  the 
Athenians  192.  Miltiades  was  noanded  j  Hippias  was 
left  dead  on  the  field,  as  were  Stefileus  and  Callimachus, 
two  of  the  Athenian  generals.  Scarcely  was  the  battle 
over,  when  a  foldier,  worn  out  with  fatigue  forms  the 
project  of  Carrying  the  firft  news  of  fo  fignal  a  fuccefs 
to  the  magiilrates  of  Athens,  and  without  quitting  his 
arms,  he  runs,  tiies,  arrives,  announces  the  viSory,  and 
falls  dead  at  their  feet. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  Boedromion, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  7  2d  Olympiad  (or  29'-h  Sep- 
tember anno  490  B.  C.)  The  next  day  2000  Spar- 
tans arrived.  In  three  days  and  nights  they  had  march- 
ed 1 200  ftadia.  ThougJi  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Perfians,  they  continued  their  march  to  Marathon, 
nor  did  they  envioufly  ihun  to  behold  thole  fields  where 
a  rival  nation  had  fignalized  itfelf  by  fo  heroic  an  ac- 
tion :  tbey  there  beheld  the  tents  of  the  Perfians  iViU 
ftanding,  the  plain  ftrewed  over  with  dead,  and  covered 
with  coftly  fpoils :  they  there  found  Ariftides,  who  with 
his  tribe  was  guarding  the  prilbners  and  booty  ;  and 
did  not  retire  until  they  had  befiowed  jufl  applaul'es  on 
the  viclors. 

The  Athenians  neglefled  nothing  to  eternize  the 
memory  of  thofe  who  fell  in  the  battle.  It  had  been 
ufuLil  to  inter  the  citizens  who  perillied  in  war  at  the 
public  expcnce,  in  the  Cerasnicus  witliout  the  city ; 
but  the  death  of  thefe  was  deemed  uncommonly  meri- 
torious. They  were  buried,  and  a  barrow  was  made 
for  them,  where  their  bravery  had  been  manifeded. 
Their  names   were   engraven  on   half  columns  ercded 


When  that  day  arrived,  Miltiades  dreiv  up  his  troops      on   the   plain   of  Marathon.      Thefe   monuments, 


the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  a  fpot  of  ground  fcat- 
tered  over  with  trees  to  impede  the  Perfian  cavalry. 
The  Platseans  were  placed  on  the  left  wing  ;  Calli- 
machus commanded  the  right  ;  ArilTides  and  Themi- 
ftocles  were  in  the  centre  of  the  battle,  and  Mil- 
tiades everywhere.  An  interval  of  nearly  a  mile  fe- 
p.arated  the  Grecian  army  from  that  of  the  Periians. 
At  the  firft  fignal  the  Greeks  advanced  over  this  tjiace 
running.  The  Perfian?,  aftoniflied  at  a  mode  of  at- 
tack fo  novel  to  both   nations,  for  a  moment  remained 
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excepting  thofe  of  the  generals  Callimachus  and  Ste- 
fileus, were  in  a  ftylc  of  the  greateft  fimplicity.  In 
the  intervals  between  them  were  erefted  trophies  br ar- 
ing  the  arms  of  the  Perfians.  An  artift  of  eminence 
had  painted  all  the  circumftances  of  the  battle  i'  one 
of  tlie  moft  frequented  porticoes  of  the  city  :  Miit  ;-iies 
was  there  repretented  at  the  head  of  the  generals,  a:id 
in  the  act  of  exhorting  the  troops  to  fight  for  their 
country. 

Paufanias  examined  the  field  of  battle   about   600 
4  D  years 


(a)  Travels  of  Aitacharfis  ;  authority,  Paiifr.n.' .  '}().  But  Dr  Gil'ies  feeras  to  think  that  the  armed  (laves 
Tvere  not  included  in  the  lo,ocoj  but  amounted  of  themlclves  to  a  greater  number,  and  which  foraied  the 
centre  of  the  battis,  .  .  . 
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,  years  after  liiis  event.  Ii!«  account  of  it  is  as  follows  : 
•  "  The  barrow  of  the  Atlieuians  is  in  the  pl-.»i;i,  and 
"^  on  it  are  pilhrs  containing  the  names  of  the  dead  un- 
der thofc  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and 
ihere  is  another  for  the  PlatPeans  and  llr>ves ;  and 
a  dilUnel  monument  of  Miltiades  the  commander,  who 
iurvived  this  exploit.  There  may  be  perceived  nightly 
tiie  f.eighing  of  horfes  and  the  clafliinf;  of  arms.  No 
perfon  lias  derived  any  good  from  waiting  on  purpose 
to  behold  the  fpeclres  ;  hut  th'eir  anger  does  not  fall 
on  any  one  who  happens  to  fee  them  witliout  defign. 
The  Marathonians  vvorlliip  thofe  who  were  flain  in  the 
battle,  llyling  them  heroes. — A  trophy  alfo  of  white 
marble  has  been  erefled.  The  Athenians  fay  the 
Mcdes  were  buried,  religion  requiring  that  the  corpfe 
of  a  man  be  covered  with  earth  •,  though  I  was  not  able 
to  find  any  place  of  fepulturc,  for  there  is  no  barrow  or 
other  fign  vifible  ;  but  they  threw  them  promifcuoully 
into  a  pit. — Above  the  lake  are  the  itarble  mangers  of 
the  horfes  of  Artaphernes,  with  marks  of  a  tent  on  the 
rocks." 

IVIany  centuries  ha\'e  elapfed  fince  the  age  of  Pnulii- 
jeias  ;  but  the  principal  barrow,  it  is  likely  that  of  the 
gallant  Athenians,  llill  towers  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  It  is  of  light  fine  earth,  and  has  a  huih  or  t«o 
s;rowing  on  it.  Dr  Chandler  informs  us,  that  he  en- 
joyed a  pkafing  and  fatisfnftory  view  from  the  fummit ; 
and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  pillars  on  ivhich  the 
names  were  recorded,  lamenting  that  fuch  memorials 
ihould  ever  be  removed.  At  a  finall  uillance  northward 
is  a  fquare  baftment  of  white  marble,  perhaps  part  of 
the  trophy.  A  Greek  church  has  flood  near  it ;  and 
fome  Hones  and  rubbilli,  difpofed  lb  as  to  form  an  open 
place  of  worlliip,  remain. 

MAR  ATT  A.  See  Mariiattas. 
MARATTl,  Carlo,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Camorano,  near  Ancona,  in  1625.  He  came 
a  poor  boy  to  Rome,  when  only  1 1  years  old  ;  and 
at  I  2  recommended  himftlf  fo  effe£lually  to  Andrea 
Sacchi,  by  his  drawings  after  Raphael  in  the  Vatican, 
^hat  he  took  him  into  his  fchool,  where  he  contnmed 
25.  years  till  his  mailer's  death.  His  graceful  and 
beautiful  ideas  occafioned  his  being  generally  employ- 
ed in  painting  madonas  and  female  faints.  No  man 
ever  performed  in  a  better  ftyle,  or  with  a  greater 
flegance.  From  the  fined  ftatues  and  piclures,  he 
made  himfelf  niafter  of  the  moll  perfeft  forms,  and  the 
mofl  charming  airs  of  heads,  which  he  iketched  with 
equal  eafe  and  grace.  He  has  produced  a  noble  va- 
licty  of  draperies,  more  artfully  managed,  more  richly 
ornamented,  and  with  greater  propriety,  than  even  the 
bert  of  the  moderns.  He  was  inimitable  in  adorning 
the  heads,  in  tlie  difpofal  of  the  hair,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  hands  and  feet,  which  are  equal  to  tliofe  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  he  particularly  excelled  in  gracefulnefs.  In 
his  younger  days  he  etched  a  few  prints,  as  well  of  his 
own  invention  as  after  others,  with  equal  fpirit  and 
correflncfs.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  cele- 
brated paintings  done  by  this  great  man.  Yet  he  exe- 
cuted nothing  flightly,  often  changed  his  deligns,  and 
almotl  always  for  the  better,  whence  his  piftures  were 
long  in  hand.  By  the  e-<ample  of  his  maRer,  he  made 
feveral  admir.iblc  portraits  of  popes,  cardinals,  and 
other  people  of  dillinflion,  from  whom  he  received  the 
kigheft  teftiraonics  of  eftcero,  as  he  likewife  did  from 
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almoft  all  the  monnrchs  and  princes  of  Europe.      Lino- J- 
cent  XI.  appointed   him   l;crper  of  the  piinlln  ;-  in  :.;<i 
chapel  and  the  V  >i:cTn.      IMu.itti    cr. -1     ' 
mor.uments  for  R:i'liafl  anil  A.  iy,.in'      . 
pence,  in  the  Par.tb' on.     li  ju'  -wc-ll  h.-   ; 
dignity   of  his   profclHon,    appears   by   his   a;.l\\tr  lo  :i 
Roman  prince,  who  complaining  of  the  excellive  price 
of  his  pidures,   he  told  him  there  was  a  vafl  debt  due 
from  the  world   to   the   famous  artifts  his  predeccflbrs, 
and  that  he,  as  their  rightful   fuccefior,   was  come   to 
claim  thofe  arrears.      His  abilities  in  painting  were  ac- 
companied with  many  virtues,  and  particularly  with  an 
extenfive  charity.     This  great  painter  did  at  Rome  in 
1 713,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

MARAUDING,  in  a  military  fenfe,  means  a  party 
of  loldiers,  who,  without  any  order,  go  into  the  neigh- 
bouring houfcs  and  villages,  when  the  army  is  either  in 
camp  or  garrifon,  to  plunder  and  deftroy,  &c.  Ma- 
rauders are  a  difgrace  to  the  camp,  to  the  military  pro- 
fefiion,  and  deferve  no  better  quarter  from  their  o.Ticcrs 
than  they  give  to  poor  peafants,  &c. 

MARAVEDI,  a  little  Spanini  copper  coin,  worth 
fome-.vhat  mure  than  a  French  denier,  or  half  a  fartliing 
Englift. 

The  Spaniards  always  count  by  maravedis,  both  in 
commerce  and  in  their  finances,  though  the  coin  itfelf 
is  no  longer  current  among  them.  Sixty-three  marave- 
dis are  equivalent  to  a  rial  of  filver  ;  fo  that  the  pialler, 
or  piece  of  eight  rials,  contains  504  ;  and  the  piilole  of 
four  pieces  of  eight,  2016  maravedis  . 

This  fmallnefsofthe  coin  produces  vafl  numbers  in  the 
Spanilh  accounts  an  J  calculations;  infomuch  that  a  (han- 
ger correfpondent  would  think  himfelf  indebted  feve- 
ral millions  for  a  commodity  that  coll  but  a  few  pounds. 

In  the  laws  of  Spain,  we  meet  with  feveral  kinds 
of  maravedis ;  Alphonfine  maravedis,  white  maravedis, 
maravedis  of  good  money,  maravedis  Combrenos,  black 
maravedis,  and  old  maravedis.  When  we  find  marave- 
dis alone,  and  without  any  addition,  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  thofe  mentioned  above.  The  reft  are  ditferent 
in  value,  finenefs  of  metal,  time,  &c.  Mariana  afferts, 
that  this  coin  is  older  than  the  Moors  ;  that  it  came 
from  the  Goths  ;  that  it  was  anciently  equal  to  a  third 
part  of  the  rial,  and  confequently  of  12  times  the  value 
of  the  pretent  maravedi.  Under  Alphonfus  XL  the  ma- 
ravedi  was  17  times,  under  Henry  II.  ten  times,  under 
Henry  III.  five  times,  and  under  John  II.  two  times  and 
a  half,  the  v.alue  of  the  prefent  maravedi. 

MARBELLA,  a  town  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Verde,  33  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Gibraltar,  and  28  fouth-weft  of  Malaga.  W. 
Long.  5.  25.  N.  30.  25. 

MARBLE,  a  calcareous  ftone,  of  which  there  are 
many  beautiful  varieties.  The  word  comes  from  ths 
French  morhre,  and  from  the  Latin  marmor,  of  the 
Greek  fc«5|M«i^ti»  to  "  fhine  or  glitter."  See  Minera- 
logy Indtx. 

Artificial  Marbles.  The  ftucco,  of  which  ftatues, 
bulls,  bafib-relievos,  and  other  ornaments  of  architec- 
ture are  made,  ought  to  he  marblg.  pulverized,  mi.'ied 
in  a  certain  proportion  with  plafter ;  the  whole  well 
fifted,  worked  up  with  water,  and  ufed  like  common 
plafter.      See  StuCCO. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  artificial  marbl-e  made  of  the 
fitky  fclenltts,  or  a  tranf^arcnt  flonc  refcmbling  plafter; 
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iMatWe.    wLicli  becomes  very  hard,  receives  a  tolerable  polllli,  and 
'""■V— —^  niay  deceive  a  good  eye.     This  iiind  of  felenite  refem- 
bles  Mufcovy  talc. 

There  is  another  fort  of  artificial  marble  formed  by 
corrofive  tiniSlure?,  which,  penetrating  into  white  mar- 
ble to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  more,  imitate  tbc  various 
colours  of  other  dearer  marbks. 

There  is  alfo  a  preparation  of  biimftone  in  imitation 
of  marble. 

To  do  this,  you  mufl  provide  yourfelf  with  a  flat 
and  fir.ooth  piece  of  marble  :  on  this  make  a  border 
or  wp.ll,  to  encompafs  either  a  fquare  or  oval  table, 
\'.hich  may  be  done  either  with  wax  or  clay.  Then 
hnving  feveral  forts  of  colours,  as  white  lead,  vermi- 
lion, lake,  orpiment,  mafticot,  fmalt,  Pruffian  blue, 
&.C.  ;  melt  on  a  llow  (ire  fome  brimftone  in  feveral 
glazed  pipkins;  put  one  particular  fort  of  colour  into 
each,  and  ftir  it  well  together  •,  then  having  before 
oiled  the  marble  all  over  within  the  wall,  with  one  co- 
lour quickly  drop  fpots  upon  it  of  larger  and  Icfs  fize  ; 
after  this,  take  another  colour  and  do  as  before,  and 
lo  on  till  the  ftone  is  covered  with  fpots  of  all  the  co- 
lours you  defign  to  ufe.  Watn  this  is  done,  you  are 
next  to  confider  what  colour  the  mafs  or  ground  of 
your  table  is  to  be;  if  of  a  gray  colour,  then  take  fine 
fifted  alhes,  and  mix  it  up  with  melted  brimftone  ;  or 
if  red,  with  Englilh  red  ochre ;  if  white,  with  white 
lead  ;  if  black,  with  lamp  or  ivory  black.  Your  brim- 
ilone  for  the  ground  muft  be  pretty  hot,  that  the  co- 
lour dropt  on  the  flone  may  unite  and  incorporate  with 
it.  When  the  ground  is  poured  evjn  all  over,  you 
are  next,  if  judged  necefl'ary,  to  put  a  thin  wainfcot 
board  upon  it :  this  muft  be  done  while  the  briraftone 
is  hot,  making  alfo  the  board  hot,  which  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  dry,  in  order  to  caufe  the  br:m(lone  to  flick 
the  better  to  it.  When  the  whole  is  cold,  ta';e  it  up, 
and  polilh  it  ^vith  a  cloth  and  oil,  and  it  will  look  very 
beautiful. 

TLlaJJlc  J/.fREZ£,  an  extraordinary  fpecies  of  foflil 
which  has  furprifed  all  the  naturalifts  who  have  fcen 
it.  There  are  feveral  tables  of  it  preferved  in  the 
boufe  of  Prince  Borghefe  at  Rome,  and  ihown  to  the 
curious.  F.  Jicquer,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  has 
given  a  defcnption  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Paris, 
but  the  naturalirts  cannot  be  contented  with  it.  If 
perraiirion  was  given  to  make  the  requifite  experi- 
i:ient3,  this  curious  phenomenon  might  be  better  illu- 
Slrated.  'There  are  five  or  fix  tables  of  that  marble  ; 
their  length  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  the  breadth 
about  ten  inches,  and  the  thicknefs  a  little  Icfs  than 
three.  They  were  dug  up,  as  the  Abbe  Fortis  was 
told,  in  the  feod  of  Mondragone  ;  the  grain  is  of  Car- 
rarefe  marble,  or  perhaps  of  the  finefl  Greek.  They 
feem  to  have  fuffered  fome  attack  of  fire  ;  though  the 
fjrft  degree  of  pulverization  obfervable  in  the  angles, 
can,  perhaps,  fcarcely  be  called  that  of  imperfeft  cal- 
cination. They  are  very  dry,  do  not  yield  to  exter- 
7:al  impreflion,  refound  to  the  hammer,  like  other  con- 
jjentrous  marble,  and  are  perhaps  fufceptible  of  a  po- 
lifli.  Being  fet  en  end,  they  bend  ofciUating  back- 
ward and  forward  ; 'when  laid  horizontally,  and  raifed 
at  one  end,  they  form  a  curve,  beginning  towards  the 
middle  ;  if  placed  on  a  table,  and  a  piece  of  wood  or 
any  thing  elfe  is  laid  under  them,  they  make  a  falient 
curve,  and  touch  the  table  with  both  ends.     Notvvith- 


flanding  tliis   flexibility,  they  are  liable  to  be  bioken     M;irble, 
if  indilcreetly  handled  ;  and  therefore  one  table  only,         » 
and   that  not  the  befl,  is  fliown  to  the  curious.     For- 
merly  they  were  all  together  iu  the  prince's  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor. 

Colouring  of  MjRBis.  This  is  a  nice  art ;  and  in 
order  to  fucceed  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marble  on  which 
the  experiments  are  tried,  muft  be  well  poliflied,  and 
free  from  the  lead  fpot  or  vein.  The  harder  the  mar- 
ble is,  the  better  will  it  bear  the  heat  ncceflary  in  the 
operattoii  ;  therefore  alabafler  and  the  common  foft 
while  marble  are  very  improper  for  performing  thefc 
operations  upon. 

Heat  is  always  neceffary  for  opening  the  pores  of 
marb!e,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  to  receive  the  colours  ; 
but  the  marble  muft  never  be  made  red-hot  ;  for  then 
the  texture  of  it  is  injured,  and  the  colours  are  burnt, 
and  lofe  their  beauty.  Too  fmall  a  degree  of  heat  is 
as  bad  as  one  too  great  ;  for,  in  this  caie,  though  the 
marble  receives  the  colour,  it  will  not  be  fixed  in  it, 
nor  flrike  dee])  enough.  Some  colours  will  ftrikc  even 
co'd  ;  but  thu-y  are  never  fo  well  funk  in  as  when  a 
jiift  degree  of  heat  is  ufed.  The  proper  degree  is  that 
which,  without  making  the  marble  red,  will  make  the 
liquor  boil  upon  its  furface.  The  menftruums  ufed  to 
ftrilie  in  the  colours  muft  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour  to  be  ufed.  A  lixivium  made 
with  horfes  or  dogs  urine,  with  four  parts  of  quick- 
lime and  one  of  potaflies,  is  excellent  for  fome  co- 
lours ;  common  ley  of  wood-aflies  is  very  good  for 
others  ;  for  fome,  fpirit  of  wine  is  beft  ;  and  laflly,  for 
others,  oily  liquors,  or  common  white  wine. 

The  colours  which  have  been  found  to  lucceed  beft 
with  the  peculiar  menftruums,  are  thcfe  :  Stone  blue 
dilTolved  in  fix  times  the  quantity  of  fpiiit  of  wine,  or 
of  the  urinous  lixivium,  and  that  colour  which  the 
painters  call  litmus,  diflblved  in  common  ley  of  wood- 
aihes.  An  extraft  of  faffron,  and  that  colour  made  of 
buckthorn  berries,  and  called  by  painters  fap  grec-i, 
both  fucceed  v.-ell  when  diflblved  in  urine  and  quick- 
lime ;  and  tolerably  well  wheii  diiTolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine.  Vermilion,  and  a  very  fine  powder  of  cochi- 
neal, alfo  fucceed  very  well  In  the  fame  liquori.  Dra- 
gon's blood  fucceeds  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  does  alfo  a 
tinfture  of  logwood  in  the  fame  fpiiit.  Alkanet-root 
gives  a  fine  colour  :  but  the  only  meriftruum  to  be  ufed 
for  it  is  oil  of  turpentine ;  for  neither  fpirit  of  wine, 
nor  any  lixivium,  will  do  with  it.  There  is  another 
kind  oifanguis  dmconis,  commonly  called  dragon's  blood 
in  (ears,  which,  mixed  with  urine,  gives  a  very  elega'.-.t 
colour. 

Befides  thefe  mixtures  of  colours  and  menftruums, 
there  are  other  colours  which  muft  be  laid  on  dry  and 
unmixed.  Thefe  are,  dragon's  blood  of  the  pureft  kind, 
for  a  red  ;  gamboge  for  a  yellow  ;  green  wax,  for  a 
green  ;  common  brimftone,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  for 
a  brown  colour.  The  marble  for  thefe  experiments 
muft  be  made  confiderably  hot,  and  then  the  colours 
are  to  be  rubbed  on  dry  in  the  lump.  Some  of  thefe 
colours,  when  once  given,  remain  immutable,  others 
are  cafily  changed  or  deftroycd.  Thu--,  the  red  colour 
given  by  dragon's  blood,  or  by  a  dtcoflion  of  log- 
wood, will  be  wholly  taken  aivay  by  oil  of  tartar,  and 
the  polifli  of  the  marble  not  hurt  by  it. 

A   fine   gold  colour  is  given  in  llie  following  man- 
4  D  2  iia-: 
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tier:      Take  crude  fal  ammoniac,  vitriol,  nnd  verdi- 
gris,   of    each    equal    quantities.     WHiite    vitriol    fuc- 
■  ceeds  bed  :  and  all  mull  be  tiioroughly  miwd  in  fine 
po;vdcr. 

The  fiaining  of  marble  to  all  the  degrees  of  red  or 
yellow,  by  folutioiis  of  dragon's  blood  or  gamboge, 
may  be  done  by  reducing  thefe  gums  to  powder,  and 
grinding  them  with  the  fpirit  of  w'me  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar. But,  for  fmaller  attempts,  no  method  is  fo  good 
as  the  mixing  a  little  of  either  of  thofe  powders  with 
fpirit  of  wine  in  a  filver  fpoon,  and  holding  it  over 
burning  charcoal.  By  this  means  a  fine  tin£lure  will 
be  extracted :  and,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this,  the 
finell  traces  may  be  made  on  the  marble  while  cold  ; 
wliich,  on  the  heating  of  it  afterwards,  either  on  fand, 
or  in  a  baker's  oven,  will  all  fink  very  deep,  and  re- 
main perfeftly  dillinfl  on  the  ftone.  It  is  %'ery  eafy 
to  make  the  ground  colour  of  the  marble  red  or  yel- 
low by  this  means,  and  leave  white  veins  in  it.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  covering  the  places  where  the  white- 
nefs  is  to  remain  with  fome  white  paint,  or  even  with 
two  or  three  doubles  only  of  paper  ;  either  of  which 
vrill  prevent  the  colour  from  penetrating.  All  the  de- 
grees of  red  are  to  be  given  to  marble  by  this  gum 
alone  ;  a  flight  tincture  of  it,  without  the  alhUance  of 
heat  fo  the  marble,  gives  only  a  pale  flelh  colour  :  but 
the  llronger  tinftures  give  it  yet  deeper;  te  this  the 
affiftance  of  heat  adds  greatly  ;  and  finally,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  pitch  to  the  tindure,  gives  it  a  tenden- 
cy to  blackncfs,  or  any  degree  of  deep  red  that  may 
be  defired. 

A  b!u3  colour  may  be  given  alfo  to  marble  by  dif- 
folving  tunifol  in  lixivium,  in  lime  and  urine,  or  in 
the  velatile  fpitit  of  urine  ;  but  this  has  always  a  ten- 
dency to  purple,  whether  made  by  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  ways.  A  better  blue,  and  ufed  in  an 
eafier  manner,  is  furnilhed  by  the  Canary  turnfol, 
a  fubllance  well  known  among  the  dyers.  This  needs 
only  to  be  diflblved  in  water,  and  drawn  on  the  place 
with  a  pencil  :  it  penetrates  very  deeply  into  the 
marble  ;  and  the  colour  may  be  increafed,  by  drawing 
the  pencil  wetted  afrefli  feveral  times  over  the  fame 
lines.  This  colour  is  fubjedl  to  fpread  and  difFufe  it- 
ielf  iregularly  :  but  it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds, 
by  circumfcribing  its  lines  with  beds  of  wax,  or  any 
fuch  fubllance.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
colour  fliould  always  be  laid  on  cold,  and  no  heat 
given  even  afterwards  to  the  marble  :  and  one  great 
advantage  of  this  colour  is,  that  it  is  therefore  eafily 
added  to  marbles  already  ftained  with  other  colours, 
is  a  very  beautiful  tinge,  and  lalls  a  long  time. 

Arundel  Marblus,  marbles  with  a  chronicle  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  infcribed  on  them  (as  was  fuppofed) 
many  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth ;  prefenied  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel, 
whence  the  name.     See  Akvudeliah  Marbles. 

MARBLED,  fomething  veined  or  clouded,  re- 
fembling  marble.     See  M.vRBLlXG. 

Marbled  Cliina-ware,  a  name  given  by  many  to  a 
fpecies  of  porcelain  or  china-ware,  which  feems  to  be 
full  of  cemented  flaws.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinefe, 
who  are  very  fond  of  it,  ifou  tchi.  It  is  generally 
plain  white,  fonietimes  blue,  and  has  exaflly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  china  which  had  been  firft  bro- 
ken, and  then  had  all  the  pieces  cemented  in  their  pla- 


ces again,  and  cor\'ered  with  the  original  varniih.  The  .Warhle' 
manner  of  preparing  it  is  eafy,  and  might  be  imitated  ■'^'•"blii. 
with  us.  Inftead  of  the  common  varniih  of  the  chi- "  *"" 
na-ware,  which  is  made  of  wliat  they  call  oil  of  Jlone 
and  &zy«yyfr«  mixed  together,  they  cover  this  with  a 
fimple  thing  made  only  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  agates,  cal- 
cined to  a  white  powder,  and  fcparated  from  the  grof? 
fer  parts  by  means  of  water,  after  long  grinding  in 
mortars.  When  the  powder  has  been  thus  prepared, 
it  is  left  moill,  or  in  form  of  a  fort  of  cream,  with 
■the  laft  water  that  is  fuifcred  to  remain  in  it,  and  this 
is  ufed  as  the  varniih.  Our  cryftal  would  ferve  full  as 
wellas  thofe  coarfe  agates,  and  the  method  of  prepa- 
ration  is  perfedly  enfy.  The  occafion  of  the  finguiar 
appearance  of  this  fort  of  porcelain  is,  that  the  varnilli 
never  fpreads  evenly,  but  runs  into  ridges  and  veins. 
Thefe  often  run  naturally  into  a  fort  of  mofaic  work 
which  can  fcarce  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  chance. 
If  the  marbled  china  he  delired  blue,  they  firfl  give 
it  a  general  coat  of  this  colour,  by  dipping  the  velTcl  - 
into  a  blue  varniih  j  and -when  this  is  thoroughly  dry, 
they  add  another  coat  of  this  agate  oil. 

Ploying  Marblss,  are  moftly  imported  from  Hol- 
land •,  where  it  is  laid  they  are  made  by  breaking  the 
flone  alaballer,  or  other  fubllance,  into  pieces  or  chips, 
of  a  fuitable  fize ;  thefe  are  put  into  an  iron  mill 
which  turns  by  water  :  there  are  lever»l  partitions  with 
rafps  within,  cut  float-wife,  not  with  teeth,  which 
turn  conllantly  round  with  great  fwiftnefs.j  the  fric- 
tion againll  the  rafps  makes  them  round,  and  as  they 
are  formed,  they  fall  out  of  different  boles,  into  which 
fize  or  chance  throws  them.  They  are  brought  from 
Nuremberg  to  Rotterdam,  down  the  Rhine,  and  from 
thence  difperfed  over  Europe. 

MARBLING,  the  method  of  preparing  and  co. 
louring  the  marbled  paper. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  marbled  paper ;  but  the 
principal  difference  of  them  lies  in  the  forms  in  which 
the  colours  are  laid  on  the  ground  :  fome  being  dif- 
pofed  in  whirls  or  circumvolutions ;  fome  in  jagged 
lengths ;  and  others  only  in  fpots  of  a  roundilh  or 
oval  figure.  The  general  manner  of  managing  each 
kind  is,  nevertheleis,  the  fame ;  being  the  dipping 
the  paper,  in  a  folution  of  gum-tragacanth,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  gum-dragon  ;  over  which  the  co- 
lours, previuully  prepared  with  ox-gall  and  fpirit  of 
wine,  are  firfl  fpread. 

The  peculiar  apparatus  necelTary  for  this  purpofe, 
is  a  trough  for  containing  the  gum-tragacanth  and 
the  colours  -,  a  comb  for  difpofing  them  in  the  figure 
ufually  chofen  ;  and  a  burniihing  flone  for  poliihing 
the  paper.  The  trough  may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood  \ 
and  mull  be  fome  what  larger  than  the  fheets  of  paper 
for  marbling  which  it  is  to  be  employed  j  but  the 
fides  of  it  need  only  rife  about  two  inches  above  the 
bottom  ;  for  by  making  it  thus  lliallow,  the  lefs 
quantity  of  the  folution  of  the  gum  will  ferve  to  fill  it. 
The  comb  may  be  alfo  of  wood,  and  five  inches  in 
length  J  but  Ihould  have  brafs  teeth,  which  may  be 
about  two  inches  long,  and  placed  at  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  dillance  from  each  other.  The  burnilhing 
flone  may  be  of  jafper  or  agate  j  but  as  thofe  ftones 
are  very  dear  when  of  fufTicient  largcncfs,  marble  or 
glafs  may  be  ufed,  provided  their  furface  he  polifhed 
to  a  greater  degree  of  Ijnoothnefs. 

Thefe 
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Thcfe  implements  being  prcpnreJ,  the  folution  of 
'  gum-tragacanth  mull  be  made,  by  putting  a  fufficient 
proportion  of  the  gum,  which  Ihould  be  white  and 
clear  from  all  foulnefs,  into  clean  water,  aivd  letting 
it  remain  there  a  day  or  two,  frequently  breaking  the 
lumps  and  ftirring  it  till  the  whole  Ihall  appear  dif- 
folved  and  equally  mixed  with  the  water.  The  con- 
fillence  of  the  folution  (hould  be  neatly  that  of  ftrong 
"gum-water  ufed  in  miniature  painting ;  and  if  it  ap- 
pear thicker,  water  mult  be  added ;  or  if  thinner, 
more  of  the  gum.  When  the  folution  is  thus  brought 
to  a  due  ftate,  it  muft  be  palTed  through  a  linen  cloth  •, 
and  being  then  pvit  into  the  trough,  it  \i\\l  be  ready 
to  receive  the  colour?. 

The  colours  employed  for  red  are  carmine,  lake, 
rofe-pink,  and  vermilion ;  but  the  two  lall  are  too 
hard  and  glaring,  unlels  they  be  mixed  with  rofe- 
pink  or  lake,  to  bring  them  to  a  fofter  caft ;  and 
with  refpecl  to  the  carmine  and  lake,  they  are  too 
dear  for  common  purpofes ;  for  yellow,  Dutch  pink 
and  yellow  «chre  may  be  employed  : — for  blue,  Pruf- 
fian  blue  and  verditer  may  be  ufed  : — for  green,  ver- 
digris, a  mixture  of  Dutch  pink  and  Prudian  blue 
or  verditer,  in  different  proportions  : — for  orange,  the 
■orange  lake,  or  a  mixture  of  vermilion,  or  red  lead, 
with  Dutch  pink :  for  purple,  rofe-pink  and  Pruinan 
Hue. 

Thefe  feveral  colours  (hould  be  ground  with  fpirit 
of  wine  till  they  be  of  a  proper  finenefs  ;  and  then,  at 
the  time  of  uGng  them,  a  little  filh-gall,  or  in  de- 
fa«lt  of  it  the  gall  of  a  beall,  fliould  be  added,  by 
grinding  them  over  again  with  it.  The  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  gall  muft  be  found  by  trying  them  : 
for  there  mull  be  iuft  fo  much  as  will  fuffer  the  fpots 
of  colour,  when  fprinkled  on  llie  folution  of  the  gum- 
tragacanth,  to  join  together,  without  intermixing  or 
running  into  each  other.  # 

When  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  the  folution  of 
the  gum-tragacanth  mull  be  poured  into  the  trough  ; 
and  the  colours,  being  in  a  feparate  pot,  with  a  pen- 
cil appropriated  to  each,  mart  be  fprinkled  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  folution,  by  ftiaking  the  pencil,  charged 
with  its  proper  colour  over  it ;  and  this  muft  be  done 
with  the  feveral  kinds  of  colour  defired,  till  the  furface 
be  wholly  covered. 

When  the  marbling  is  propofed  to  be  in  fpots  of  a 
fimple  form,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  ;  but  where 
the  whit  Is  or  fnail-lhell  figures   are  wanted,  they  mull 

■  be  made  by  means  of  a.  quill ;  which  mull  be  put 
among  the  fpots  to  turn  them  about,  till  the  effeft  be 
produced.     The    jagged    lengths    muft    be    made    by 

•  means  of   the  comb  above  defcribed,    which  mull  be 

■  paffed  through  the  colours  from  one  end  of  the  trough 
to  the  other  j  and  will  gi%'e  them  that  appearance  :  but 
if  they  be  delired  to  be  pointed  both  ways,  the  comb 
muft  be  again  paffed  through  the  trough  in  a  contrary 
direcHon  ;  or  if  fome  of  the  whirls  or  fnail-lhell  figures 
be  required  to  be  added,  they  may  be  yet  made  by 
the  means  before  directed. 

The  paper  (hould  be  previoufly  prepared  for  receiv- 
ing the  colours,  by  dipping  it  over-night  in  water  ; 
and  laying  the  Iheets  on  each  other  with  a  weight 
over  them.  Tie  whole  being  thus  ready,  the  paper 
mull  be  held  by  two  coriers,  and  laid  in  the  moll 
gentle  and  even  manner  on  the  folution  covered  with 
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the  colours  -,    and  there  foftly  prefTcd  with  the  hand.  Marbling 
that  it  may  bear  everywhere  on  the  folution.     After  ....I'.ii 
which  it  muft  be  railed  and  taken  off  with  the  fame  , ,  '■ 

care,  and  then  hung  to  dry  acrofs  a  proper  cord, 
fabtended  ncnr  at  hand  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  in  that 
(late  it  mull  continue  till  it  be  perfeflly  dry.  It 
then  remains  only  to  give  the  paper  a  proper  polilh: 
in  order  to  which,  it  is  firft  rubbed  with  a  little  foap ; 
and  then  mull  be  thoroughly  (moothed  by  the  glafs 
polifliers,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  linen,  and  called  the  ca- 
lemlvr  glajjet.  After  which  it  Ihould  be  again  rubbed  by 
a  burnilher  of  jafper  or  agate  ;  or,  in  default  of  them, 
of  glafs  ground  to  the  higljeft  polilh  j  for  on  the  per- 
fect polilh  of  the  paper  depends  in  a  great  raeafure  its 
beauty  and  value. 

Gold  or  (ilver  powders  may  be  ufed,  where  deiired, 
along  with  the  colour ;  and  require  only  the  fame 
treatment  as  them,  except  that  they  muft  be  firft  tem- 
pered with  gum-water. 

Marbling  of  books  or  paper  is  performed  thus : 
DilTolve  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic  in  two  quarts  of 
fair  water  ;  then  provide  feveral  colours  mixed  with 
water  in  pots-or  (hells  j  and,  with  pencils  peculiar  to 
each  colour,-  fprinkle  them  by  way  of  intermixture 
upon  the  gum- water,  which  muft  be  put  into  a 
trough  or  fome  broad  veiTel  •,  then  with  a  (lick  curl 
them,  or  draw  them  out  in  llrcaks,  to  as  much  variety 
as  may  be  done.  Having  done  this,  hold  your  book 
or  books  clofe  together,  and  only  dip  the  edges  in,  on 
the  top  of  the  water  and  colours,  very  lightly  ;  which 
done,  take  them  off,  and  the  plain  im|)relTion  of  the 
colours  in  mixture  will  be  upon  the  leaves  j  doing  as 
well  the  ends  as  the  front  of  the  book  in  the  like 
manner. 

Marbling  a  book  on  the  covers  is  performed  by 
forming  clouds  with  aqua-fortis  or  fpirit  of  vitriol 
mixed  with  ink,  and  afterwards  glazing  the  covers. 
See  E00K-BlNDIN"G. 

MARC  Antonio.     See  Raimoxdi. 

MARCA.SITE,  an  eld  term  in  mineralogy,  given 
indifferently  to  ores,  pyrites,  and  to  femimetals.  But 
more  lately  confined  to  pyrites,  and  to  fuch  pyrites  as 
are  regularly  formed.  See  PYRixfS,  Mineralogy 
Index. 

MARCELLIANISM,  the  doarincs  and  opinions 
of  the  Marcellians,  a  feft  of  ancient  heretics,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  fo  called  from  Mar- 
cellus  of  .Ancyra,  their  leader,  who  was  ace  ufed  of 
reviving  the  errors  of  Sabeilius.  Some,  however,  arc 
of  opinion,  that  Marcellus  was  orthodox,  and  that 
they  were  his  enemies  the  Arians,  who  fathered  their 
errors  upon  him.  St  Epiphanlus  obferves,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difpute  v.ith  regard  to  the  real  te- 
nets of  Marcellus  •,  but  that,  as  to  his  followers,  it  is 
evident  they  did  not  own  the  three  hypoflafes  :  for 
Marcellus  confidered  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  as  two 
emanations  from  the  divine  nature,  which,  after  per- 
forming  their  refpeclive  oflices,  were  to  return  again' 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  Father  ;  and  this  opinion  is 
altogether  incompatible  witii  the  belief  of  three  .di- 
ftinft  per'ons  in  the  Godhead. 

MARCELLINUS,  Ammianus.    See  Ammiajjus. 

MARCELLUb,  Marcos  Claudius,  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who,  a:;er  the  I'rH  Punic  war,  had  the 
mauagcment  of  an  expedition  againit  the  Gauls.     Here 

he 
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icfllus  l-,e  obtained  iTic  fpoHa  ofiima,  Ly  killing  with  his  o-.vn 
.11  hand  Viridom.-.rus  the  king  of  the  enemy.  Such  fuc- 
^''^  cefs  rendered  him  popular,  and  foon  after  he  was  i.i- 
"^  trurtcd  to  oppofe  Hannibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  firft 
Roman  who  obtained  ibme  advantage  over  this  cele- 
brated Carthaginian,  and  lho«ed  his  countrymen  that 
Kannibal  was  not  ini-incible.  The  troubles  which 
were  railed  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  death 
•of  Hicronvmus,  alarmed  the  Romans  ;  and  Marcellus, 
in  his  third  confulffiip,  was  fcnt  with  a  powerful  force 
-.igainrt  Syracufe.  He  attacked  it  by  fea  and  land  ; 
but  his  operations  proved  long  ineffeflual,  and  the  in- 
vention and  induftry  of  Archimedes  were  able  to 
baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  dcltroy  all  the  great  and 
ilupendous  machines  and  military  engines  of  the  Ro- 
mans, during  three  fuccclTive  years.  The  perfever^nce 
of  Marcellus  at  lail  obtained  the  vidory.  After  this 
conquefT,  Marcellus  was  called  upon  by  his  country  a 
iecond  time  to  oppofe  Hannibal.  In  this  campaign  he 
behr-ved  with  greater  vigour  than  before  -,  the  greatelt 
■part  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnites,  which  had  re- 
volted, v.-ere  recovered  by  force  of  arras,  and  3000 
of  the  foldicrs  of  Hannibal  made  prifoners.  Some 
time  after,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Carthaginian 
general,  Marcellus  had  the  difadvantage  :  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  fuccefsful  Ikirmllh  vindicated  his  mi- 
litary charafter  and  the  honour  of  the  Roman  fol- 
diers.  Marcellus,  however  was  not  fjiticiently  vigi- 
lant again.^  the  fnares  of  his  adverfary.  He  impru- 
dently feparated  himfelf  from  his  camp,  and  was  killed 
in  an  ambufcade,  in  the  6Dth  year  of  his  age,  in  his  5th 
confulfliip,  A.  U.  C.  544.  His  body  was  honoured 
by  the  conqueror  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his 
a(hes  were  conveyed  in  a  filver  urn  to  his  Ibn.  ]\Iar- 
cellus  claims  our  commendation  for  his  private  as  well 
as  public  virtues ;  and  the  humanity  of  a  general  will 
ever  be  remembered,  who,  at  the  furrender  of  Syra- 
cufe, wept  on  the  thought  that  many  nere  going  to 
be  expofed  to  the  avarice  and  rapacioufnefs  of  an  in- 
cenfcd  foldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  and  the 
laivs  of  war  rendered  inevitable, 

MARCGRAVE,  or  Margrave,  a  kind  of  dig- 
nity  in  Germany,  anfwering  to  our  mar<iuis ;  (fee 
i\lARC>pis).  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Geiinan 
Marcie,  or  March,  which  fignifies  "  a  frontier  ;"  and 
Graffe,  "  count,  governor  ;"  Marcgraves  being  origi- 
nally governors  of  cities  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  a 
country  or  (late. 

MARCH,  (Mjr/;W),  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  common  way  of  computing.  See 
Month,  and  Year. 

Among  the  Romans,  March  wns  the  firft  month  ; 
and  in  fome  eccleliaftical  computations,  that  order  is 
Hill  preferved  ;  as  particularly  reckoning  the  number 
of  years  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour  j  that  is, 
from  the  2  jth  of  March. 

It  was  Romulus  who  divided  the  year  into-  months ; 
'  to  the  firft  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  fuppof- 
ed  fatl.er  Mars.  Ovid,  however,  obferves,  that  the 
people  of  Italy  had  the  nponth  of  March  be''ore  Ro- 
mulus's  time ;  but  that  they  placed  it  very  differently, 
fome  making  it  the  third,  fome  the  fourth,  fome  the 
fifth,  and  others  the  tenth  month  of  the  year. 

In  this  month  it  was  that  the  Romans  facrificed  to 
Anna  Perenna  ;  that  they  began  their  comitia  ;  that 
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they  adjudged  their  public  farms  and  leafes ;  that  the     ?!arc! 
millrefles  ferved  the  (laves  and  iervants  at  table,  as  the  '       ^ 
mailers   did  in  the  Saturnalia ;   and  that  the  veftals  re- 
newed the  facred  fire. 

The  month  of  March  was  always  under  the  protec- 
tion ofjMinerva,  and  always  confifted  of  31  days.— 
The  ancients  held  it  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage, 
as  (veil  as  the  month  of  May. 

RIauch,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  moving  of  a 
body  of  men  from  one  place  to  another.  Nothing  is 
laid  down  particularly  concerning  the  marches  of  the 
Jewiih  armies ;  only  thus  much  we  may  coliecl,  that 
they  made  ufe  of  trumpets,  to  the  different  founds  of 
which  they  prepared  themfelves  by  packing  up  their 
baggage,  putting  themfelves  in  readinefs,  and  attend- 
ing at  the  ilandards,  to  wait  the  fignal  for  marching. 
We  are  told  that  the  army  of  the  Ilraelites  marched  in 
general  no  more  than  one  league  in  a  day  and  a  half ; 
but  this  appears  to  hold  good  only  of  their  progrefs 
through  dificult  roads  :  For  FoUard  fays  they  might, 
in  an  open  country,  march  four  leagues  in  a  day  or 
more.  The  Rabbins  fuppofe  that  the  Ilraelites  march, 
ed  in  the  fame  order  they  were  placed  in  their  camp. 
The  Greek*:,  let  the  pofture  of  their  affairs  be  what 
it  would,  never  marched  againft  their  enemies  till  ir.- 
voarable  omens  encouraged  the  enterprife.  An  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  or  any  untoward  accident,  or  the  in- 
ten-ening  of  what  they  elleemed  an  unlucky  day,  en- 
tirely prevented  their  march.  But  of  all  the  Greeks 
the  Lacedemonians  were  the  moll  nice  and  fcru- 
pulous.  The  heavetlly  bodies  direfled  all  their  mo- 
tions ;  and  it  was  an  invariable  maxim  with  them 
never  to  march  before  the  full  moon.  The  Greeks 
are  particularly  remarked  by  Homer  for  marching 
in  good  order  and  profound  lilence  ;  whereas  the  Bar- 
barian forces  ivere  ail  noife,  clamoiu:,  and  confufion.  It 
is  needlcfs'io  lay  any  thingjconcerning  the  marches  of 
the  Roman  armies,  more  than  that  they  were  perform- 
ed wiJi  tiie'  gre?.teft  order  and  defpatch,  infomuch  that 
their  unexpected  prefence  frequently  damped  the  fpirits 
cf  their  enemies.  The  Roman  foldiers  were  inured  to 
the  military  pace,  that  is,  to  walk  20  miles  in  five 
I'.ours,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  carried  burdens  of 
60  pounds  (veight. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  war,  in  modern 
times,  none  is  more  eiTential  than  that  of  marching. 
It  may  be  juftly  called  the  te//  which  leads  to  all  fu- 
blime  motions  pnd  manoeuvres  of  an  army  ;  for  they 
depend  entirely  on  this  poitit.  A  man  can  be  attack- 
ed in  four  diSerent  ways  ;  in  the  front,  on  both  Hanks, 
and  in  the  rear  :  but  he  can  defend  himfelf,  and  an- 
noy the  enemy,  only  when  placed  with  his  face  to- 
wards him.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  general  ob- 
jeft  of  marching  is  reduced  to  three  points  only  ;  to 
march  forwards,  and  on  both  fides,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
pofilble  to  do  it  for  any  time  backwards,  and  by  that 
means  face  the  enemy  wherever  he  prefents  himfelf. — 
The  diiTsrent  fteps  to  be  made  ufe  of  are  three  :  flow, 
fall,  and  oblique.  The  firft  is  proper  in  advancing, 
when  at  a  confiderable  dillimre  from  the  enemy,  and 
when  the  ground  is  unequal,  that  the  line  may  not  be 
broke,  and  a  regular  fire  kept  up  without  intermiflion. 
The  fecond  is  chiefly  necelTary  ivhen  you  want  to  an- 
ticipate the  enemy  in  occupyin;;  fome  ])olf,  in  pafling 
a  defile,  and,  above  all,  in  attacking  an  intrenchment. 
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to  avoid  beint;  a  long  while  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  atid  fma'il  arm?,  &c.  The  third  Itep  is  of  in- 
"  finite  confequince,  both  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  ; 
coluinns  may  be  opened  and  formed  into  lines,  and 
•iJce  ver/a,  lines  into  columns,  by  this  kind  of  liep,  in 
a  leiTer  fpace.  and  confequently  ia  lefs  time,  than  by 
any  other  method  whatfoever.  In  coming  out  of  a  de- 
fi'.e,  you  may  imlantly  form  the  line  without  prefent- 
ing  the  fiank  to  the  en'rmy.  The  line  may  be  formed, 
though  ever  fo  near  to  the  enemy,  with  fafely  ;  becaufe 
you  face  him,  and  can  with  eafe  and  fafety  protcci  and 
cover  the  motion  of  the  troops,  while  they  are  coming 
rut  of  the  defiles,  and  forming.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  equa'ly  executed,  when  a  column  is  to  be 
formed  in  order  to  advance  or  retreat ;  which  is  a 
point  of  inanite  cocfequence,  and  fliould  be  ellablilh- 
ed  as  an  axiom. 

The  order  of  march  of  the  troops  muft  be  fo  dif- 
pofed,  that  each  fliould  arrive  at  their  rendezvous,  if 
poflible,  on  the  fame  day.  The  quarter-mailer  general, 
or  his  deputy,  with  an  able  engineer,  fliould  fuffici- 
ently  reconnoitre  the  country,  to  obtain  a  perfedl 
knowledge  of  it  and  the  enemy,  before  he  forms  his 
ro-jtes. 

Before  a  march,  the  army  generally  receives  feveral 
days  bread.  The  quarter-mailers,  camp  colour-men, 
and  pioneers,  parade  according  to  orders,  and  march 
immediately  after,  commanded  by  the  quartermafter- 
general  or  his  deputy.  They  are  to  clear  the  roads, 
level  the  ways,  make  preparation  for  the  march  of 
the  army,  &c.  The  (genera/,  for  inftance,  beats  at  Hvo, 
the  ajjetnhly  2.x.  three,  and  the  army  to  march  in  20  mi- 
nutes after.  Upon  beating  the  general,  the  village, 
and  general  officer's  guards,  quarter  and  rear  guards, 
join  their  refpeflive  corps ;  and  the  army  pack  up 
their  baggage.  Upon  beating  the  qff'cmb/y,  the  tents 
are  to  be  ftruck,  and  fent  with  the  baggage  to  the 
place  appointed,  &c. 

The  companies  draw  up  in  their  feveral  ftreets,  and 
the  rol's  are  called.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  drum- 
mers are  to  beat  a  march,  and  filers  play  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  upon  which  the  companies  march  out  from 
their  feveral  ftreets,  form  battalions,  as  they  advance  to 
the  head  of  line,  and  then  halt. 

The  feveral  battalions  will  be  formed  into  colunnts 
l»y  the  adjutant-general,  and  the  order  of  march,  &C. 
be  given  to  the  general  officers  who  lead  the  columns. 

The  cavalry  generally  march  by  regiments  or  iqua- 
drcns.  The  heavy  artillery  auvays  keeps  the  great 
reads  in  the  centre  of  the  columns,  efcorted  by  a  ftrong 
party  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  field  pieces  march 
with  the  columns. 

Each  foldier  generally  marches  with  36  rounds  of 
powder  and  hall,  and  t-.vo  good  tlints ;  one  of  which  is 
to  be  fixed  in  the  cock  of  his  firelock.  The  routes 
muft  be  formed  fo  that  no  columns  crofs  one  another 
on  the  march. 

MARCHAXD,  Professor,  was  from  his  youth 
brought  up  at  Paris  in  the  profelTion  of  a  bookfeller,  and 
in  the  knou'edge  of  bocks.  He  kept  a  regular  corre- 
fjX)ndence  with  feveral  learned  men,  among  whom  was 
Bernard  the  contlnuatcr  of  the  Nouvcllct  de  la  Repu- 
H'quc  del  Lettres,  and  furniihed  this  writer  with  the  li- 
terary anecdotes  of  France.  Marchand,  having  em- 
braoed  the    Proteftant  religicn,  went  to  join  Bernard 


in  Holland,  where  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  profcfs  Marchanti 
his  religious  opinions.  He  continued  the  trade  of  II 
bookfeller  for  fome  time  ■,  but  aftenvards  quitted  it, , '  "^  "' . 
that  he  might  dedicate  himfelf  wholly  to  the  purfuits 
of  literature.  The  hi.lory  of  France,  together  wth 
a  knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  was  always  his  fa- 
vourite  ftudy.  In  the  latter  he  was  fo  eminently  di- 
ftinguiflied,  that  he  was  confulted  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  He  vv_s  alfo  one  of  the  principal  authors  cf 
the  'journal  Li'Jerairc,  one  of  the  beft  periodical  works 
which  have  appeared  in  Holland  ;  and  he  fiirniflied  ex- 
cellent extrafls  for  the  other  journals.  This  valuable 
and  learned  man  died  at  an  advanced  age,  the  14th  of 
June  1756  ;  and  h'ft  the  little  foitune  which  he  had  to 
a  fociety  inllituted  at  the  Hague,  for  the  education 
and  inftruflion  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  people. 
His  library,  which  was  excellently  chofen  for  literary 
hiflory,  together  with  his  manufcripts,  was  left  by  his 
will  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  From  him  we  have, 
I.  The  Hiilory  of  Printing,  a  new  edition  of  which  has 
been  promiftd  by  one  of  his  friends.  This  work, 
wliich  is  full  of  notes  and  critical  difculTions,  appeared 
in  174031  the  Hague,  in  410.  There  is  fuch  a  pro- 
digious difplay  of  erudition,  and  remarks  and  quota- 
tions are  heaped  together  in  fuch  confufion,  that  when 
you  get  to  the  end  of  the  chaos,  you  know  not  what 
conclufion  to  form  concerning  the  points  which  have 
been  difcuffed.  Abbe  Mercier,  abbot  of  Saint  Legcr 
de  Soiffons,  gsve  in  1775,  410,  a  fupplement  to  this 
hillory,  which  is  equally  curious  and  accurate.  2.  An 
Hillorical  Dictionary,  or  Memoirs  Critical  and  Lite- 
rary, printed  at  the  Hague  in  1758,  in  two  fmall  vo- 
lumes, folio.  In  this  work  we  meet  with  hiftorical 
fingularitics,  literary  anecdotes,  and  a  dlfculTion  of 
points  of  bibliography  ;  but  too  great  rainutenefs  pre- 
vails in  it,  the  i\rj\e  is  deficient  in  point  of  purity,  and 
the  author  is  too  much  carried  away  by  the  heat  and 
eagernefs  of  his  character.  More  erudition  could  not 
well  be  collcfted  ;  efpecially  upon  fubje<51s  which,  at 
leaft  to  the  generality  of  readers,  are  fo  uninterelling. 
3.  A  new  edition  of  Bay le's  Dictionary,  and  Letters  of 
the  Cijmha/um  munJi,  &.C.- 

MARCHANTIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  of" 
alga?,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
See  Botany  Index. 

J.IAR CHE,  a  province  of  France,,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Berry,  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne,  on  the  weft, 
by  Angoumois,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Limofin.  It  is 
about  ^s  ™''«5  '"  length,  and  25  ia  breadth,  and  is. 
pretty  fertile  in  corn  and  wine. 

MARCHENA,  a  handfome,  ancient,  and  confi- 
derable  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  the  title  of 
a  duchy,  and  a  fuburb  as  large  as-the  town,,  feated  in 
the  middle  cf  a  plain,  particularly  fertile  in  olives, , 
though  very  deflitute  of  water..  W.  Long,  5,  20.- 
N.  Lat.  ^7.2':. 

MARCHERS,  or  Lords- Marchers,  were  thofe: 
noblemen  that  lived  on  the  inarches  of  Wales  or  Scot- 
land ;  who,  in  times  pall,  according  to  Camden,,  had.' 
their  laws,  and  fiotijlatem  vitx,  ^c.  like  petty  kings, . 
which  are  abolilhc-d  by  the  flat.  27Hen.VIlI.c.  26.  and 
I  Edw.  VI.  c.  10.  In  old  records  the  lords  marchers  of 
Wales  werellyled  Marchianes  de  Marc/tia  IValihc.  See 
I  et  2  P.  et  M.  c.  3  J. 

?iTARCKES  (Korchia)y  from  the  German  march,. 
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tlict  i.e.  Hmes,  or  from  the  Yrsncn' marrjue,  \\x.  Jignum 
(being  tlie  notorious  diftinftion   between  xk'o  countries 

'^"'"'or  territories),  are  the  limits  betwpcn  England  and 
Wales,  or  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  laft 
arc-  divided  into  well  and  middle  marches.  4  Hen.  V. 
c.  7.  22  Ed.  IV.  c.  8.  24  Hen.  VIII  c.  9.  And  there 
waK  formerly  a  court  called  the  court  of  the  marches  of 
flUs,  where  pleas  of  debt  or  damages,  not  above 
the  value  of  50  pounds,  were  tried  and  determined  ; 
atid  if  the  council  ol  the  marches  held  plea  for  debts 
above  that  fum,  &c.  a  prohibition  might  be  awarded. 
H'!l.  14  Car.  I.  Cro.  Car   38. 

MARCHET,  or  MarcHeTta,  a  pecuniary  fine, 
anciently  paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  for  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  the  tenant's  daughters.  This  cuftom 
obtained,  with  fome  difference,  throughout  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  as  alfo  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  ftill  con- 
tinues to  obtain  in  fome  places.  According  to  the  cu- 
flom  of  the  manor  of  Dinover  in  Caermarthenlhire, 
eveiT  tenant  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  pays  ten 
fliillings  to  the  lord  ;  which,  in  the  Britilli  language,  is 
called  gwahr-merched,  i.  e.  maid^s  fee. 

'  In  Scotland,  and  the  north  parts  of  England,  the 
cuftom  was,  for  the  lord  to  lie  the  firft  night  with  the 
bride  of  his  tenant ;  but  this  ufage  ^vas  abrogated  by 
Kin^  Malcolm  III.  at  the  inftance  of  his  queen  ;  and, 
inllead  thereof,  a  mark  was  paid  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  lord  :  whence  is  was  called  marclietta  tntdieris. 
See  Borough  En^lifh. 

MARCI  ANA  Silv.a.,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  forefl 
fituated  between  the  Rauraci  and  the  Danube,  before 
It  comes  to  be  navigable ;  a  part  of  the  Hercynla. 
Now  Schwartzwald,  or  Blaci  ForcJI,  in  the  fouth-weft 
of  Suibia,  near  the  rife  of  the  Danube  and  Neckar. 

MARCIANUS,  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  an 
obfcure  family.  After  he  had  for  fome  time  ferved  in 
the  army  as  a  common  foldier.  he  was  made  private  fe- 
cretary  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Theodol'ius.  His  win- 
Tiing  addrefs  and  uncommon  talents  raifed  him  to  high- 
er llations ;  and  on  the  death  of  Theodofius  II.  A.  D. 
450,  he  was  inverted  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
ealf.  The  fubjefts  of  the  Roman  empire  had  reafon 
to  he  fatisfied  with  their  choice.  Marcianus  (howed 
himself  aftive  and  refolute ;  and  wh*n  Attila,  the 
barbarous  king  of  the  Huns,  alked  of  the  emperor 
the  annual  tribute,  which  the  indolence  and  cowardice 
of  his  prcdeceffors  had  regularly  paid,  the  fuccefibr  of 
Theodofius  firmly  faid,  that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his 
friends,  but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  enemies.  In  the  midft  of  univerfal  po- 
pubritv,  Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of  fix  years,  in 
the  fiQth  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  making  warlike 
preparations  againft  the  barbarians  that  had  invaded 
Africa.  His  death  was  long  lamented  ;  and  indeed 
his  merit  was  great,  fince  his  reign  has  been  dirtin- 
guiflied  by  the  appellation  of  the  Golden  Age.  Mar- 
cianus married  Pulcheria  the  filler  of  his  predecelTor. 
It  is  faid,  that  in  the  years  of  his  obfcurity  he  found 
a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  i>nd  that  he  had  the 
humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial ;  for  which  cir- 
cumftance  he  was  accufed  of  the  homicide,  and  impri- 
foned.  He  was,  condemned  10  lofe  his  life  ;  and  the  fen- 
tence  would  have  been  e.\ecuted,  had  not  the  real  mur- 
derer been  difcovered,  and  convinced  the  world  of  the 


innocence  of  Marcianus.' 
eaft,  A.  D.  479.  & 
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MARCIONITES,  or  Marcionists,  Marci-nljce, 
a  very  ancient  and  pOj;ular  feft  of  heretics,  who,  in  ._ 
the  time  of  St  Epiphanlus,  were  fpread  over  Italy, 
Egypt,  Paleliine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  other 
countries  :  they  were  thus  denominated  from  their  au- 
thor Marcion.  Marcion  was  of  Pontus,  the  Ion  of 
a  bifliap,  and  at  hrft  made  profelfion  of  the  monallical 
life  ;  but  he  was  excommunicated  by  his  own  fatlirr, 
who  would  never  admit  him  again  into  the  communion 
of  the  church,  not  even  on  his  repentance.  Or.  this 
he  abandoned  his  own  country,  E!id  retired  to  R'.tne, 
where  he  began  to  broach  his  dodrines. 

He  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  good,  the 
other  evil  :  betxveen  thefe  he  imagined  an  interiae- 
diate  kind  of  deity  of  a  mi.'ced  nature,  who  was  ihe 
creator  of  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and  ie;;!f- 
lator  of  the  Jewilli  nation  :  the  other  nations,  w  ho 
worfhipped  a  variety  of  gods,  were  fuppofed  to  be  un- 
der tke  empire  of  the  evil  principle  Thefe  two  con- 
flifting  powers  exercife  oppreliions  upon  rational  and 
immortal  fouls ;  and  therefore  the  fupreme  God,  to 
deliver  them  from  bondage,  fent  to  the  Jews  a  being 
more  like  unto  himfelf,  even  his  fon  Jefus  Chi  ill, 
clothed  with  a  certain  (hadowy  refemblance  of  a  bociy  : 
this  celettial  meifenger  was  attacked  by  the  prince  of 
darknefs,  and  by  the  god  of  the  Jews,  but  without 
effeft.  Uhofe  who  follow  the  dire6lioiis  of  this  ce- 
leftial  conductor,  mortify  the  body  by  fallings  and  au- 
rterities,  and  renounce  the  precepts  of  the  god  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  prince  of  darknel's,  fhall  after  death 
afcend  to  the  manfions  of  felicity  and  perfeftion.  The 
rule  of  manners  which  Marcion  prefcribed  to  his  fol- 
lowers was  e\xeflively  auftere,  containing  an  exprefs 
prohibition  of  wedlock,  wine,  flelh,  and  all  the  e.xter- 
nal  comforts  of  life. 

Marcion  denied  the  real  birth,  incarnation,  and  paf- 
fio"  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  held  them  to  be  all  apparent 
only.  He  denied  the  refurreflion  of  the  body  ;  and 
allowed  none  to  be  baptized  but  thofe  who  preferved 
their  continence ;  but  thefe,  he  granted,  might  be 
baptized  three  times.  In  many  things  he  followed  the 
fentiments  of  the  heretic  Cerdon,  and  rejefted  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  He  pretended  the  gofpel  had  been 
corrupted  by  falfe  prophets,  and  allowed  none  of  the 
evangelifts  but  St  Luke,  whom  alfo  he  altered  in  many 
places  as  well  as  the  epilHes  of  St  Paul,  n  great  way 
things  in  which  he  threw  out.  In  his  own  copy  of 
St  Luke  he  throw  out  the  two  firft  chapters  entire, 

MARCITES,  Marcit;e,  a  fed  of  heretics  in  the 
fecond  century,  who  alio  called  themfelves  \.\\e  pcrfefii, 
and  made  profelTion  of  doing  every  thing  with  a  gieat 
deal  of  liberty  and  without  any  fear.  This  do(flrinc 
they  borrowed  from  Simon  Magus,  who  however  was 
not  their  chief;  for  they  were  called  Marcites  from 
one  Marcus,  who  conferred  the  priellhood,  and  the 
adminiflration  of  the  facraments,  on  women. 

MARCO  Polo,  Paolo,  or  Pauh.     See  Paulo. 

MARCOMANNI,  an  ancient  people  of  Germ.iny, 
who  (eem  to  have  taken  their  nan:e  from  their  fitua- 
tion  on  the  limits  or  marches,  to  the  cart  of  the  High- 
er Rhine,  and  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Cluverius 
allots  to  them   the  duchy  of  Wmtemburg,  a  part  of 

the 
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Martclians  tlie  palatinate  between  the  Rhine  and  tlie  Not  I^cr,  the 
II  Brifgau,  and  a  part  of  Suabia,  lying  between  the 
,  "•  '"  .  fprings  of  tiie  Danube  and  the  river  Bregentz  :  they 
afterwards  removed  to  the  country  of  the  Boii,  whom 
they  expelled  and  forced  to  withdraw  more  to  the  ealt, 
occupying  what  is  now  called  Bohemia.  (Strabo,  Vel- 
leius.) 

MARCOSIANS,  or  Colobarsians,  an  ancient 
fefl:  in  the   church,  making  a  branch  of  the  Valen- 

TINIANS. 

St  Irenseus  fpeaks  at  large  of  the  leader  of  this  feft, 
Marcus,  who  it  feems  was  reputed  a  great  magician. 
The  MarcoGans  had  a  great  number  of  apocryphal 
boolsS  which  they  held  for  canonical,  and  of  the  lame 
authority  with  ours.  Out  of  thefe  they  picked  feve- 
ral  idle  fables  touching  the  infancy  of  Jtfus  Chrill, 
which  they  put  oflF  for  true  hillories.  Many  of  thefe 
fables  are  ftill  in  ufe  and  credit  among  the  Greek 
monks. 

MARCULUS,  among  the  Romans,  a  knocker  or 
inftrument  of  Iron  to  knock  at  deors  with. 

MARCUS  AuRELius  Antoninus.  See  Antoninus. 

MARDIKERS,  or  Toi'asses,  a  mixed  breed  of 
Dutch,  Portujiuele,  Indians,  and  other  nations,  incor- 
porated with  the  Dutch  at  Batavia,  in  the  Eill  Indies. 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kind.  See  Eouus, 
Mammalia  Index,  and  Horse. 

MAREOTIS,  a  lake  in  Egypt  near  Alexandria. 
Its  neighbourhood  w  :s,  famous  for  wine  ,  tliough  ac- 
cording to  fome  the  Mareodcum  vinum  is  the  produce 
of  Epirus,  or  of  a  certain  part  of  Libya,  called  alfo 
Mareotis,  near  Eeypt. 

MARETS,  Jean  de,  a  Parifian,  one  of  the  fineft 
^eniufes  of  the  17th  cent;iry,  became  at  laif  a  vifionary 
and  a  fanatic.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  poffeffed  an  employment  of  genius  un- 
der him  ;  for  he  was  called  upon  to  relax  and  divert 
him,  after  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs  by  facetious  conver- 
fation.  He  ufed,  in  order  to  triumph  over  the  virtue 
of  women,  v.'hen  they  objeded  to  him  the  Interelt  of 
their  falvation,  to  lead  them  into  atheillical  principles. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy  from  its  firft 
ereclion.  He  wrote  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  which 
were  well  received.  He  attempted  an  epic  poem  ;  but 
after  fpending  feveral  years  about  it,  dropped  the  dc- 
lign  to  wriie  books  of  devotion.  He  likewife  wrote  ro- 
mances ;  but  not  fuch  virtuous  ones  as  ufed  to  be  written 
at  that  time.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  lan- 
fenills.  His  vifions  are  well  defcribed  by  the  Mefiieurs 
de  Port  Royal.  He  promifed  the  king  of  France,  by 
the  explication  of  prophecies,  the  honour  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Mahometan  empire,  and  every  fpe^  ies  of  what 
lie  was  pleafed  to  denominate  herefy,  bringing  tlic  whole 
world  to  the  profertion  of  the  true  faith.  This  he  faid 
Louis  XIV.  was  to  accomplifh  at  the  head  of  144,000 
eledt.  Extravagmt  and  abfurd  as  thefe  declarations 
were,  he  was,  notwithtfanding,  admired  and  patronifed 
by  fome  of  the  bifhops ;  and  though  a  layman,  he  was 
permitted  to  vent  his  reveries  in  religious  houfes,  and 
aflume  the  direftion  of  devotees  of  both  fexes.  He 
maintained  his  credit  with  the  great  to  the  very  laft, 
and  died  in  1676,  at  the  age  of  81.  In  his  lalt  years 
he  wrote  fomething  againft  Boileau's  Satires. 

Marets,  Samuel  tie,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
divines  of  tlie   reformed   cliurch,  was  born  in  Picardv, 
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in   1599.     In    iClo,  he  was  fettled  in  the  church  of*    Martti, 
Laon  J  but,  in  1624,  accepted  a  call  to  that  of  Sedan,  .'^"S"';''^; 
to  fucceed  James  Cappel  In  the  office  of  pallor  and  pro-         ' 
fefTor  of  divinity.     Having  fuon  r.fter  obtiiir.ed  leave  of 
abfence  from  his  flock,  he  vifited  Holland,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doflor  of  divinity  at  Leydeii, 
in  1625.      From  Holland  he   took   a   voyage   to   Eng- 
land, and  after  a  (hort  Hay  in   that  country  he  returned 
to  Sedan,  where  he  commenced  his  I  ibours  in  tlie  divi- 
nity chair.     Thele  lie  continued  for  about    feven    years 
with    reputation    to    himielf,    but    not    without    being 
fometimes  involved  in   troubles,   which  he  bore  with  a 
commendable  refolution. 

In  1 63 1  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  army  of  the 
duke  de  Bouillon  in  Holland  ;  but  that  nobleman  hav- 
ing  married  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  M.  de  Marets  ad- 
vifed  him  to  adhere  lleadily  to  the  proteflant  faltli,  oiv 
which  account  he  Incurred  the  difplcafurc  of  the  duchefs. 
Thus  circumitanced,  he  received  in  1636,  an  invitation 
to  become  pallor  to  the  church  of  Boilleduc,  with  which 
he  complied,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed profeiTor  of  \!(iefcliola  illuJJris  of  the  fame  city.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  dilcharged  T,kh  fuch  diligence 
and  fuccefs,  that  in  1640,  the  curators  of  the  unlverGty 
of  Franeker  fent  him  the  offer  of  a  proftiTorfhip,  which 
he  declined  ;  but  two  years  after  he  accepted  a  fimilar 
offer  from  the  unlverfity  of  Groningen,  to  which  his 
fervices  were  devoted  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  In 
1652  he  ivas  made  lole  miniller  of  tlie  Walloon  churcii 
at  Groningen,  where  till  that  time  he  had  gratuitoufl^ 
preached  once  every  Sunday,  to  affill  the  pallor.  In- 
fluenced by  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  meiits,  the 
magiflrates  of  Berne  in  1661  offered  him  the  chair  of 
profeffor  of  divinity  at  Laufanne,  with  confiderable  emo- 
luments, bat  he  declined  this  offer  ;  and  his  death 
happened  before  he  took  poffeffion  of  a  fimilar  charge  at 
Leyden,  of  which  he  had  accepted.  His  Syftera  of  Di- 
vinity was  found  to  be  io  methodical,  that  it  was 
made  ufe  of  at  other  academies ;  and  at  the  end  of  it; 
may  be  found  a  chronological  table  of  all  his  works. 
Their  number  is  prodigious ;  and  their  variety  fiiows  the 
extent  of  his  genius.  He  was  moreover  engaged  ia 
many  difputes  and  controveiiies,  and  died  in  1673. 

MARGARET,  St,  a  celebrated  virgin,  who,  as 
is  fuppofed,  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  An- 
tioch  in  the  year  275  :  the  manner  of  her  death  \% 
not  known.  The  ancient  martyrologifts  make  no  men- 
tion of  her  name,  and  Ihe  did  not  become  famous  till 
the  nth  century.  There  is  no  more  foundation  for 
what  is  faid  concerning  her  relics  and  girdles  than 
for  the  llories  xvhlcti  are  told  of  her  life.  A  fcflival, 
however,  is  ftill  held  in  honour  of  her  memory  on  the 
20tlj  of  July  :  See_Bai//c!''s  Lives  of  the  Sninls,  for  that 
day.  "  Her  aftions  (fays  this  authority)  have  been  fo 
falfified  and  altered,  in  the  opinion  even  of  Meta- 
phraftus,  that  the  Romifti  church  have  not  thought 
proper  to  infert  any  of  them  into  their  breviary.  The 
Orientals  pay  reverence  to  her  by  the  name  of  Saint 
Pe/agia  or  Saini  Marina,  and  the  wellern  church  by 
that  of  Saint  Gemma  or  Saint  Margaret. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heircfs  of  Florcnt 
count  of  Holland,  who  is  famous  on  account  of  a  ftory 
repeated  by  a  hundred  compilers  even  of  the  l8tli 
century.  Having  refufed  charity  to  a  woman  whom 
flic  at  i!ic  fame  time  accufed  of  adulter;',  (lie  was,  a ; 
4E 
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5r.-.rgaret.  a  puniilimeiit  from  God,  brought  to  beil  (A.  D.  1276), 

' V '  of  36J  cliildren,  partly  boys  and  partly   girls.     The 

boy:.,  it  is  added,  were  all  named  Jo/w,  and  the  girls 
Elizabeth.  This  llory  is  reprefented  in  a  large  paint- 
ing in  a  village  not  far  from  the  Hague  ;  and  by  the 
fide  of  the  painting  are  !een  two  large  balbns  of  brafs, 
on  which  it  is  pretended  the  365  children  were  pre- 
fented  to  be  baptized.  But  if  a  piiSure  is  a  fufficient 
authority  for  the  truth  of  any  thing,  it  is  impoffible 
to  tell  how  many  fables  would  be  fully  attelled.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  mofl  ancient  annals  are 
altogether  filent  concerning  this  fiicl  ;  and  that  it  is 
related  only  by  modem  writers,  who  befides  do  not 
agree  with  one  another  concerning  either  the  date  of 
iirac,  or  the  life  of  the  countefs,  or  the  number  of 
the  children  ;  and  in  Ihort,  that  Naffau,  who  was  at 
that  time  bilhop  of  Utrecht,  was  called  John,  and  not 
Gui,  as  the  chronicles  declare.  Several  learned  men 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  caufe  which  could  have 
given  rife  to  a  relation  fo  extraordhiary.  M.  Struiii 
fixed  upon  the  epitaphs  of  the  mother  and  fon,  which 
appeared  to  him  worthy  of  fome  attention  ;  and,  in 
conformity  to  the  dates  which  they  bear,  he  fuppofed 
that  the  countefs  was  brought  to  bed  on  Good  Friday 
1276,  which  was  the  26th  of  March.  Now,  as  the 
year  then  began  on  the  2jth  of  the  fame  mouth,  there 
were  only  two  days  of  the  year  elapfed  when  the  count- 
efs was  brought  to  bed,  which  circumflance  caufed  it 
to  be  faid  thatjhe  had  brought  inio  the  "world  as  many 
xhildreti  as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  In  faft  only 
two  children  are  mentioned  in  hiftory,  John  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  fable  thus  explained  is  only  a  common 
event,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  the  marvellous,  but 
in  confequence  of  a  double  meaning  in  the  expreffion. 
Later  writers,  who  have  not  examined  this  circum- 
flance, have  afcribed  365  children  to  the  countefs. 
Joi/rna/ des  Sfavans,  February,  1758,  on  the  General 
Hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Margaret,  Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the 
learned  and  pious  mother  of  Henry  VII.  was  born  at 
Betfhoe  in  Bedfordlhire,  in  1441  ;  and  was  the  fole 
heirefs  of  John  Beaufort  duke  of  Soraerfet,  grandfon 
to  John  of  Gaunt.  Her  mother  was  the  heirefs  of 
Lord  Beauchamp  of  Powick.  Whilft  yet  very  young, 
the  great  duke  of  SuflFolk,  minifter  to  Henry  VI.  or 
rather  to  Q^ueen  Margaret,  fought  her  in  marriage  to 
his  fon  ;  and  (he  was  at  the  fame  time  folicited  by  the 
king  for  his  half  brother  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond. 
To  the  latter  (he  gave  her  hand.  Henry  VII.  was  the 
fole  fruit  of  this  marriage,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  but  15  weeks  old.  Her  fecond  huihand  was  Sir 
Henry  StaflFord,  knight,  fecond  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  •,  by  whom  the  had  no  iflue.  Soon  after 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1482,  flie 
fought  confolation  in  a  third  hufband,  Thomas  Lord 
Stanley,  who,  in  the  firft  year  of  her  fon's  reign, 
was  created  earl  of  Derby.  He  died  in  the  year  1504, 
without  iflue,  being  then  high  conftable  of  England. 
She  furvived  her  lord  not  quite  five  years,  dying  at 
Weflminfter  in  June  15C9,  in  the  69th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  buried  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  ;  on 
tlie  fouth  fide  of  which  was  eredled  to  her  memory 
an  altar-tomb  of  black  Biarble,  with  her  flatue  6f 
brifs. 


From  her  funeral  fermon  preached  by  her  confeffbr  ^Ii 
Bilhop  Filher,  who,  fays  Ballard,  knew  the  very  fecrct> 
of  her  foul,  we  learn,  "  that  (lie  poffelTed  alraoll  all 
things  that  were  coramendnble  in  a  ^vonian,  either  in 
mind  or  body."  She  underftood  the  French  language 
perfcftly,  and  had  lorae  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  She 
was  devout  even  to  aufterity,  in  humility  romantic, 
profufe  in  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and  (ingu- 
larly  chafte  j  but  this  laft  virtue  became  confpicuous 
only  towards  the  latter  end  of  a  third  marriage.  "  In 
her  laft  hulhand's  days  (fays  Baker),  (he  obtained  a 
licence  of  him  to  live  challe,  whereupon  (he  took  upon 
her  the  vow  of  celibacy."  '  A  boon  (fays  Mr  Wal- 
pole),  as  feldom  requefted,  I  believe  of  a  third  huf- 
band, as  it  probably  would  be  eafily  granted.'  Her 
life,  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  and  vicifTitude 
of  her  fon's  fortune,  mull  neceflTarily  have  been  fubjeft 
to  infinite  difquiet,  which  however  (he  is  faid  to  have 
fupported  with  Angular  fortitude.  She  wrote,  i.  The 
Mirroure  of  Golde  for  the  fmful  foule,  tranflated  from 
a  French  trandation  of  a  book  called  Sfecuhim  aurenm 
peccalorum.  Emprynted  at  London,  in  Flete-llrete, 
at  the  figne  of  St  George,  by  Richard  Pynfon,  quarto, 
with  cuts  on  vellum.  2.  Trandation  of  the  fourth  book 
of  Dr  Gerfen's  Treatife  of  the  Imitation  and  following 
the  bleiTed  Life  of  our  moft  merciful  Saviour  Chrill, 
Printed  at  the  end  of  Dr  William  Atkiufon's  Englilli 
tranflation  of  the  three  firft  books,  1504.  3.  A  letter 
to  the  king  ;  in  Howard's  colleftion.  4.  By  her  fon's 
order  and  authority,  (he  alfo  made  the  orders  for  great 
eftates  of  ladies  and  nolile  women,  for  their  precedence, 
and  wearing  of  barbes  at  funerals,  over  the  chin  and 
under  the  fame. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Woldemar  III.  king 
of  Denmark,  flyled  the  Se?,iiramis  of  the  North;  ftie 
fucceeded  her  father  in  the  throne  of  Denm.ark,  her 
huihand  in  that  of  Norway  •,  and  the  crown  of  Sweden 
was  given  her  as  a  recompenle  for  delivering  the 
Swedes  from  the  tyranny  of  Albert  their  king.  Thus 
poflefled  of  the  three  kingdoms,  (he  formed  the  grand 
political  defign  of  a  perpetual  union,  which  (lie  ac- 
complilhed,  pro  tempore  only,  by  the  famous  treaty 
ftyled  the  union  of  Calmar.     She  died  in  141 2,  aged 

59- 

AlARG.iRSr  of  ^njou,  daughter  of  Rene  d'Anjou^ 
king  of  Naples,  and  wife  of  Henry  VI.  king  of  Eng- 
land :  an  ambitious,  enterprifing,  courageous  ivoman. 
Intrepid  in  the  field,  (he  fignalized  herfclf  by  heading 
her  troops  in  feveral  battles  againll  the  houfe  of  York  ; 
and  if  Ihe  had  not  been  the  authorefs  of  her  hulhand's 
misfortunes,  by  putting  to  death  the  duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter  his  uncle,  her  name  would  have  been  immortalized 
for  the  fortitude,  activity,  and  policy  with  which  (he 
fupported  the  rights  of  her  huihand  and  fon,  till  the  fa- 
tal defeat  at  Tewklhury  ;  which  put  an  end  to  all  her 
enterprifes,  the  king  being  taken  prifoner,  and  Prince 
Edward  their  only  fon  bafely  murdered  by  Richard 
duke  of  York.  Margaret  was  ranfomed  by  her  father, 
and  died  in  Anjou  in  1482.  See  England,  N*  20 i 
— 226. 

Margaret,  Duchefs  of  Newcnjle.      See  Cavek- 

DISH. 

MARGARITA,  or  Pearl-island,  an  ifland  of 
South  America,  the  middle  of  which  is  feated  in  W. 

Lo.ur. 
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Long.  64.  2.  N.  Lat.  11.  30.  It  was  dilcovereJ  by 
Columbus,  -and  is  about  35  leagues  in  compafs.  The 
I  foil  is  very  fertile  in  maize  and  fruits,  and  abounds  in 
pafture  and  verdant  groves  ;  yet  is  totally  deftitute  of 
frelli  water,  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  bring 
from  the  continent.  When  the  Spaniards  firll  landed 
liere,  they  found  the  natives  bufy  in  filliing  for  oydcrs. 
Columbus  ordered  ferae  of  the  favages  aboard  his  fliip, 
who  were  fo  far  from  being  terrified,  that  they  very 
foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards.  The  latter 
at  fiill  imagined  that  the  oyrtcrs  ferved  them  for  food  ; 
■but  on  opening  the  fliells,  they  found  they  contained 
valuable  pearls.  Upon  this  difcovery  they  immediate- 
ly landed,  and  found  the  natives  ready  to  part  with 
their  pearls  for  the  mereft  tiides.  In  procefs  of  time 
the  Spaniards  built  a  callle,  called  Moiipadrc,  and  cm- 
ployed  prodigious  numbers  of  Guinea  and  Angola  ne- 
groes in  the  pearl  filliery  ;  cruelly  forcing  them  to  tear 
up  the  oyfters  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  lluck,  du- 
ring which  time  many  of  them  were  deflroyed  by  the 
fliarks  and  other  voracious  fiflies.  In  16  20,  this  illand 
was  invaded  by  the  Dutch,  who  demolillied  the  calUe 
upon  it  :  fince  which  time  it  has  been  in  a  manner  aban- 
doned by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  is  now  principally  inha- 
bited by  the  natives,  to  whom  fome  particular  indul- 
gences were  granted  by  the  court  of  Spain,  on  account 
of  their  ready  fubmilTion  to  Columbus. 

Margarita,  the  Pearl,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See 
PiiARL  and  Mya. 

MARGARITINI,  are  glafs  ornaments,  made  at 
Venice,  of  fmall  glafs  tubes  of  different  colours,  which 
are  blown  at  Murano,  and  which  the  women  of  the 
lower  clafs  wear  about  their  arms  and  necks.  The 
largeft  fort  are  ufed  for  making  rofarics.  This  work 
is  performed  with  great  difpatch,  the  artifan  taking  a 
•wlioie  handful  of  thefe  tubes  at  once,  and  breaking 
them  off  one  after  another  with  an  iron  tool.  Thefe 
iliOrt  cylinders  are  mixed  with  a  kind  of  aflies,  and  put 
over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan  ;  and  when  the  two  ends 
begin  to  melt,  by  flirring  them  about  with  an  iron 
wire,  they  are  brought  to  a  round  figure  j  but  care 
is  taken  not  to  leave  them  too  long  over  the  fire,  left 
the  hole  through  which  they  are  to  be  ftrung  ffiould 
be  entirely  clofed  by  the  melting  of  the  glafs.  There 
are  feveral  firects  at  Francefco  de  Vigna  entirely  inha- 
bited by  people  whofe  fole  occupation  is  to  make  and 
firing  llicfe  margaritini. 

MARGATE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Kent,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  ille  of  Thanet,  near  the  North  Fore- 
land. It  is  noted  for  fliipping  vaft  quantities  of  com 
(moll,  if  not  all,  the  product  of  that  illand)  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  has  a  fah-water  bath  at  the  poft-houfe, 
^vhich  has  performed  great  cures  in  nervous  and  para- 
lytic cafes,  and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs.  It  lies  in  St 
.Tohn's  parilh,  which  is  a  member  of  the  port  of 
Dover,  at  the  diftance  of  14  miles,  1 2  from  Canter- 
bury, and  72  from  London;  and  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon  is  frequented  for  fca-bathing,  having  become  one 
of  the  principal  watering  places  for  the  idle,  the  opu- 
lent, and  the  invalid,  where  they  meet  with  every  re- 
quifite  accommodation  ;  and  the  adjacent  country  a- 
bounds  with  moft  extenfive  profpeds  and  pleafant  rides. 
E.  Lcng.  I.  30.   N.  Lat.  51.  24. 

?.IARHATTAS,  MiRHATT.vHS,  Map.attas,    or 


Maiirattas  ;  a  people  of  India,  and  by  far  the  moll  Marli: 
confiderable  of  all  the  Hindoo  powers.  The  M  rhat-  * 
tas  boaft  a  very  high  antiquity  ;  they  profefs  the  reli- 
gion of  Brama  ;  I'peak  a  dialeft  of  the  Sanfcrit  lan- 
guage, in  which  they  have  introduced  all  the  techni- 
cal terms  of  Mogul  adminiftration  ;  ufe  a  charaftcr 
of  their  own  in  writing,  though  not  very  different 
from  fome  of  the  other  tribes  around  them  ;  and  arc 
divided  into  four  calls  or  claffes  of  people,  with  the 
various  fubdivilions  of  profellional  dillinction  found 
over  the  reft  of  Hindoftan  ;  hut  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  among  the  Marhattas  every  individual 
may,  as  in  fafl  he  occafionally  does,  follow  the  life  of 
a  foldier. 

As-  a  nation  inhabiting  immemorially  the  country 
properly  denominated  Mnrlial  or  Mer/iat,  and  com- 
prehending the  greater  part  of  the  Pailhwa's  prefent 
dominions  in  the  Dccan,  they  were  completely  fubjuga- 
ted,  and  afterivards  for  many  centuries  depreffed,  firll: 
by  the  Patans,  then  by  the  Mogul  conquerors  of  Del- 
hi. At  length,  towards  the  end  of  Alemgeer's  reign, 
they  united,  rebelled,  and  under  the  famous  Sewajee  or 
Sccva-Jee,  a  leader  of  their  own  tribe,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  prefent  vail  empire,  which  has  rifen  gra- 
dually on  the  ruins  of  the  Mohamedan  power,  as  relat- 
ed under  the  article  His"Dostan. 

Seeva-jee  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion  Rajah  Sahou,  who 
confiderably  extended  the  Marhatta  dominions.  When 
Rajah  Sahou  grew  old  and  infirm,  and  the  fatigues  of 
government  began  to  prels  heavy  upon  him,  he  appoint- 
ed Biffonat  Balajee,  a  Brahman  born  at  Gokum,  and 
leader  of  about  25,000  horfe,  to  the  office  of  Paiffiwa 
or  vicegerent. 

Rajah  Sahou  died  without  iffue,  but  left  nephews 
by  his  brother.  The  courage  and  wifdom  of  Balajee 
had  gained  him,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  old 
rajah,  the  afledlion  and  elleem  of  all  the  nation.  But, 
under  an  appearance  of  modcfty  and  felfdenial,  hi': 
prevailing  paOion  was  ambition  ;  and  the  fentiments 
of  gratitude  and  loyalty  were  abforbed  in  the  defirc 
to  command.  He  made  ufe  of  the  influence  he  had 
acquired  under  his  benefaflor  fo  firmly  to  effablilh  his 
own  power,  that  he  not  only  retained  the  high  oHice 
of  Paiihwa  during  his  life,  but  tranfmitted  it  to  his 
pofferity.  The  Marhattas,  gradually  forgetting  a 
prince  they  knew  nothing  of,  became  acculiomed  to 
obey  his  vicegerent  only  :  yet  a  certain  refpeft  for  the 
royal  race,  or  the  dread  of  the  confequence  of  vio- 
lating the  ftrong  prejudice  which  the  nation  ftiil  re- 
tains in  favour  of  the  family  of  its  founder,  have  ferv- 
ed perhaps  to  preferve  it ;  and  the  defcendants  of 
Rajah  Sahou's  nephews  yet  exiff,  but  are  kept  in  cap- 
tivity in  the  palace  at  Sattarah.  The  eldeft  is  ftyled 
Ram  Rajah,  or  loveraign  ;  his  name  is  on  the  feal  and 
coin  of  the  Marhatta  liate;  but  his  perfon  is  unknown, 
except  to  thofe  who  immediately  furround  him.  He 
refides  in  his  fplendid  prifon,  encompaffed  with  the 
appendages  of  eaftem  grandeur,  but  debarred  of  all 
power,  and  kept  totally  ignorant  of  bufinefs.  The 
feat  of  government  was  transferred  from  the  ancient 
royal  refidence  of  Sattarah  to  Poonah  ;  and  the  ufur- 
per,  as  well  as  his  fuccclTors,  fecm  dill  to  have  afted 
under  the  fuppofcd  authority  of  the  depofed  pruice, 
by  their  alTuming  no  other  title  or  charader  than  that 
4  E  2  of 
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--,^ empire  of  tlic  Ram  Rajah  has  been  diftiiiguiflied  only 

by  the  appellation  of  the  Pnijhwajhip,  or  otherwife 
the  Go'jernmcnt  o/Poona/i,  from  the  name  of  its  prefent 
capital. 

BilTonst  Balajce  was  fucceeded  as  Paifluva  by  his 
eldeft  fon  KalajeeRow  (called  alfo  Nana  Saheh,  or  A';;- 
vah  Row),  who  left  three  fons,  the  eldejf  of  whom, 
Balajec  Pundit,  fometimes  called  N.mah  Pundit,  fuc- 
ceeded him.  The  two  others  were  Rogobah  or  Rago- 
nat  Row,  and  Sharnftieer  Row. 

Balajee  Pundit  left  two  (bns ;  Mahadava  Row,  who 
v.as  Pailhwa  twelve  years ;  and  Narrain  Row,  who  iuc- 
ccedtd  him. 

Durinjj  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  P.Iahadava  Row, 
his  uncle  Rogobah  was  confined  to  the  palace  at  Poo- 
nah,  for  reaibns  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
Mahadava  Row  died  without  ifllie  ;  and  upon  the  ac- 
celTion  of  Nanain  his  brother,  a  youth  of  about  19 
years  of  age,  Rof;obah  in  vain  applied  to  be  releafed 
■from,  his  confinement.  He  is  therefore  fufpefted  of 
having  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  two  officers  in 
his  nephew-'s  fervice,  Somair  .ling  and  Yumph  Gardic, 
in  o:dcr  to  procure  that  by  force  which  he  coidd  not 
eb'.sin  by  CKtreaty.  The  correfpondence  between  the 
confpirators  was  carried  on  with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that 
the  court  had  not  the  leaft  intimation  or  fufpicion  of 
their  deiign,  till  every  avenue  leading  to  the  palace 
had  been  fecured,  and  the  whole  building  fu'rounded 
by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  thofe  two  offi- 
cers. It  is  faid,  tliat  on  the  firll  alarm,  Narrain  Row, 
fufpefting  his  uncle,  ran  to  his  apartment,  threw  him- 
felf  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  proteftion  :  "  You 
are  my  uncle  (faid  he),  fpare  the  blood  of  your  own 
family,  and  take  poffeffion  of  a  government  which  I 
am  willing  to  refign  to  you." 

Somair  and  Yufuph  entered  the  room  whilif  the 
yoimg  Paidiwa  was  in'  this  fuppliant  pofture.  Rogo- 
bah, with  apparent  furprile  and  anger,  ordered  them 
to  ,\ithdraw  ;  but  as  they  either  knew  him  not  to  be 
liiicere,  or  thought  they  had  proceeded  too  far  to  re- 
treat, they  ftabbed  Narr:;in  with  their  poniards  whilft 
he  clung  to  his  uncle's  knees. 

The  office  of  i'ailhwa  being  now  vacant,  the  chiefs 
of  the  nation  then  at  Poonah  were  aflembled,  and  Ro- 
gobah being  the  only  furvivor  of  the  family  of  Biilo- 
nat  Balajee,  to  whofe  memory  the  Marhattas  in  thofe 
parts  are  enthufiattically  attached,  he  was  named  to 
fill  it.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  temper,  he  re- 
folved  to  undertake  fome  foreign  expedition  j  for  be- 
fidcs  gratifjiiig  his  paffion  for  the  field,  he  probably 
hoped,  by  the  fplendour  of  his  exploits,  to  dra-v  off 
the  attention  of  the  public  from  inquiring  into  the  lat« 
cataftrophe. 

A  pretence  for  war  Was  not  difficult  to  be  found. 
He  renewed  the  claim  of  his  nation  to  the  c/iout,  aiid 
marched  his  army  towards  Hydrabad,  the  capital  of 
the  Nizam.  The  vigour  of  his  meaftnes  procured  him 
an  accommodation  of  his  demand  j  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  a  fimilar  one  upon  the  Carnatic, 
Vv'hen  he  received  intelligence  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn haltily  to  Poonah. 

Although  the  Marhatta  chiefs  had  acknowledged 
Rogobah  as  Pailhwa.  yet  they  and  the  people  in  ge- 
»eral  were  much  dilTaiisfied  with   his  cDnduiJl.      The 
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free  acccfs  to  his  palaee,  and  he  relied  with  confidence 
for  his  fafety  upon  the  affections  of  thofe  who  approach- 
ed  liim. 

Thefe  refleflions  operated  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Marhattas  ;  but  perhaps  no  violent  con- 
fequenccs  would  have  cnfued,  had  it  net  been  difcover- 
ed,  foon  after  the  departure  of  Rogobah  from  Poo- 
nah, that  the  widow  of  Narrain  Row,  Ganga  Baee, 
was  pregnant.  This  determined  their  wavering  rcfo- 
lutions.  Frequent  coufjltations  were  held  among  the 
principal  men  then  in  the  capital ;  and  it  was  finally  re- 
iolved  to  abjure  tiie  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to  Rogo- 
bah, and  declare  the  child,  yet  unborn,  to  be  the  legal 
fuccefior  of  the  late  paiQiwa. 

A  council  of  regency  was  immediately  appointed  to 
govern  the  country  until  the  child  (liould  become  of 
age;  and  it  was  agreed  to  referve  their  deliberations, 
in  cafe  it  lliould  prove  a  female  or  die,  till  the  event 
(hould  render  them  iieceffary.  They  who  principally 
condafted  thefe  meafures,  and  whole  names  will  on 
that  account  be  remembered,  were  Sackharam  Eabou 
and  Balajee  Pundit,  called  alfo  Nanah  Pher  Nevees  from 
his  having  been  long  the  principal  fecretary  of  the  Mar- 
hatta llate.  Nine  other  Marhatta  leaders  approved  of 
thefe  meafures,  and  fworc  to  maintain  them. 

As  the  firil  Hep  to'.vards  the  execution  of  their  plan, 
the  widow  of  Narrain  Row  was  conveyed  to  Poorend- 
hcr,  a  fort  of  great  ftrength,  fitualed  on  a  high  moun- 
tain, about  25  miles  from  Poonah.  As  foon  as  Rogo- 
bah received  intimation  of  this  revolution,  he  march- 
ed back  towards  the  capital.  But  difcontent  had  al- 
ready infefted  his  troops  ;  fome  of  the  chiefs  retired 
to  their  eftates,  and  others  joined  the  Ifandard  of  the 
regents.  He  however  riflied  a  battle  with  an  army  of 
the  revolters  commanded  by  Trimbec  Row,  in  which 
the  latter  was  flain  ;  but  though  he  obtained  h  vifto- 
ry,  tlie  ftrength  of  the  confederates  daily  increafed, 
while  his  own  troops  were  diminilhed  by  continual  de- 
fertions.  He  therefore  found  it  neccffary  to  retire  to 
Ugein,  and  to  folicit  the  alTillance  of  the  Marhatta 
chiefs  Scindia  and  Holkar  ;  but  meeting  with  a  refa- 
fal,  he  went  to  Surat,  and  applied  for  fuccour  to  the 
Engliih. 

Rogobah^s  fuccefs  in  this  application  was  the  caufe 
of  two  wars  with  the  Marhatta  ftate  ;  which,  after 
much  wafte  of  blood  and  treafure,  we  were  obliged  to 
conclude  by  relinquifhing  his  claim,  and  acknowledging 
as  legal  pailhwa  the  fon  of  Narrain  Row,  W'ho  v/as  born 
about  feven  months  after  the  death  of  his  father.  See 
India  and  Hindostan. 

The  Marhatta  dominions,  as  already  obferved,  are 
governed  by  a  number  of  feparate  chiefs,  all  of  whom 
acknowledge  the  Ram  Rajah  as  their  fovereign  ;  and 
all  except  Moodajee  Eoonfalah,  own  the  pailhwa  as 
his  vicegerent.  The  country  immediately  fubjecl  to 
the  pailhwa,  including  all  the  hereditary  territories 
that  were  left  by  the  Rajah  Sahou  to  the  Ram  Rajah, 

and. 
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*  Iraihitu?.  aTiJ  thofe  that  Lave  been  acquired  and  added  to  tlicm  of  Hi 
''  '-"v  fince  in  his  name,  exteno^  along  the  coall  nearly  from 
Goa  to  Cambay  ;  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  pof- 
ftdions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  eaftward  on  thofe  of  the  Ni- 
zam and  of  the  Marhalta  rajah  of  Berar,  and  towards 
the  north  on  thofe  of  the  iMarhatta  chiefs  Scindia  and 
llolkar. 

Moodajee  Boonfalah,  rajah  of  Bcrar,  pofTefled,  be- 
fides  Bcrar,  the  greatell  p,\rt  of  Orixa.  This  prince 
being  defcended  from  the  line  of  the  Ram  Rajah,  eyes 
the  power  of  the  paiiluva,  by  whom  a  branch  of  his 
family  is  kept  in  ignominious  confinement,  with  ill  will  ; 
has  often  refuled  to  fupport  his  Smeafures  ;  and,  on 
fome  occafions,  has  even  fcemed  inclined  to  aft  againll 
him. 

Next  to  Moodajee,  in  point  of  importance,  muft  be 
ranked  Madajee  Scindia,  a  bold  and  afpirinij  chief,  who 
pofleffes  the  greatert  part  of  the  extenfive  foubsdary  or 
government  of  Malva,  together  with  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  CandeKh.  The  remainder  is  und?r  the  domi- 
nion of  Holkar.  Both  he  and  Scindia  pretend  to  be 
defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.  Scindia 
refides  chiefly  at  Ugein,  near  the  city  of  Mundu,  once 
the  capital  of  thefe  kings  ;  and  Holkar  at  Indoor,  a 
town  little  more  than  30  miles  weft  of  it.  The  domi- 
nions of  tliefe,  and  of  I'ome  chiefs  of  lefs  confeq»ence, 
extend  as  far  as  the  river  Jumna. 

The  meafures  purfued  by  the  Marhattas  for  fome 
years  left  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  afpired  at  the 
Sovereignty  of  all  Hlndoftan,  or  at  leall  at  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Mohamedan  princes  :  And  in  this  laft  de- 
'' An  tii/-  lign  they  appear  to  have  fucceeded  *,  and  to  have 
great  acceffion  of  territory,  through  the  arms 
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Irv/ofthe^^  Scindia,  both  by  the  capture  of  the  cities  of  Agra 
)«a«.  3nd  Delhi,  with  their  territorial  dependencies,  and  tl:e 
confequent  captivity  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  who 
ruled  there  as  the  laft  imperial  reprefentative  of  the 
great  Mogul  race  of  Timur.  '•  The  whole  of  the  do- 
minion thus  newly  eftablithed  is  of  vaft  extent,  iiretch- 
ing  near  i  2C0  miles  along  the  frontiers  of  Tippoo  and 
the  Nizam  in  a  north-eail  dtreftion,  from  Goa  on  the 
Malabar  coaft  to  Balafore  in  Orina  adjoining  to  Ben- 
gal;  and  from  thence  north-wefterly  icco  miles  moie, 
touching  the  confines  of  the  Britilh  and  allied  ftates, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Seiks  at  Paniput,  rendered  famous  in 
1761  for  the  laft  laeracfrable  defeat  fultained  by  the 
Marhattas  in  their  ambitious  conteft  for  empire  with 
the  united  dec'ining  power  of  the  Mohamedans.  From 
this  place  in  a  foutherly  courfe,  with  great  encroach- 
ment on  the  old  eailern  boundary  of  the  Rajepof>t 
country  'of  Ajmere,  it  runs  about  260  miles  to  the 
little  Hindoo  principality  of  Kotta,  and  thence  fouth- 
v.efterly  540  miles  further  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  foubah  of  Gnjerat  at  Duarka,  including  the  whole 
of  that  fertile  province  ;  from  whence,  along  the  fea- 
coaP.s  of  Cambay  and  Malabar  to  Goa,  the  dillance 
muy  be  reckoned  800  miles.  Thus,  the  overgro'.vn 
empire  of  the  Marhattas  may  be  faid  to  extend  eaft 
19  degrees  of  longitude,  near  the  parallel  of  22  de- 
grees north  latitude,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
to  thofe  of  the  Ganges ;  and  about  13  degrees  of  la- 
titude north,  from  the  Kiftnah  to  Paniput  ;  compre- 
hending at  leaft  an  area  of  400,000  fquare  geogra- 
phical miles,  being  confiderably  more  than  a  third  part 
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;ioilan,    including  the  Decan,    and  equal  per-  ^Tar'r.atii-, 
dimenfions  to  all  the  Britilh  and  allied  flates  *~~"v ' 

India,  with  thofe  of  Golconda  and  Myfore,  taken 
together. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  India  fo  far  as  the 
Marhattas  were  concerned  a  few  years  ago.  By  con- 
fulting  the  hiftory  of  India,  the  reader  will  obfcrve, 
that  the  power  and  dominion  of  ihefeenterprifing  chiefs 
have  been  fincc  greatly  abridged  by  the  fuccefsful  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Britilh  arms.     See  India. 

MARIA,  or  Sakcta  Maria,  an  illand  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  lying  about  five  miles  ealt  from  Madagaf- 
car.  It  is  about  27  miles  long  and  five  broad  ;  well' 
watered,  and  furrounded  by  rocks.  The  air  is  ex- 
tremely moift,  for  it  rains  almoft  every  day.  It  is  in- 
habited by  jco  or  600  negroes,  but  ftldom  vifited  by 
fliips. 

Maria,  S;,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Panama,  built  by  the  Spaniards  after 
thsy  had  dilcovered  the  gold  mines  near  it,  and  fooii 
afttr  taken  by  the  Englilh,  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Michael,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name  ;  which  is  navigable,  and  the  largeft 
that  falls  into  the  gulf.  The  Spaniards  come  here 
every  year  in  the  dry  feafon,  which  continues  three 
months,  to  gather  the  gold  dull  out  of  the  fands  of  the 
neighbouring  ftreams ;  and  carry  away  great  quantities. 
W.  Long.  148.  30.  N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

Maria,  S'e,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of- 
Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  a  fmall  caiile.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Englidi  and  Dutch  in  1702,  for  the  archduke 
of  Audria.  It  is  feated  on  the  Guadaleta,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  a  tower  and  a.clofe  battery.  VV.  Long. 
5.  3;;.   N.  Lat.  36.  35. 

JNIARIAN  ISLANDS.     See  Ladxoke  IJlaniis. 

MARIANA,  John,  a  learned  Spanilh  hiftorlan,. 
born  at  Talavera  in  the  diocefe  of  Toledo.  He  entered, 
among  the  Jefuits  in  1554,  at  17  years  of  age  ;  and  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  great  divine,  a  good  humanilt,.  and  profoundly 
verfed  in  eccleliaftical  as  well  as  profane  hiltory.  He 
taught  at  Rome,  in  Sicily,  at  Paris,  and  in  Spain  \  and 
died  at  Toledo  in  1624.  His  principal  works  are,. 
I.  An  excellent  hilfory  of  Siiaiii  in  30  books:  which 
he  himfelf  tranilated  from  the  Latin  into  Spanilh,  with- 
out fervileiy  following  his  own  Latin  edition.  2.  Scho. 
lia,  or  ftiort  notes  on  the  Bible.  3.  A  treatife  on  the 
changes  the  fpecie  has  undergone  in  Spain  ;  for  which, 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  the  duke  of  Lerma,  the- 
Spanilh  minifter.  4.  A  famous  treatife  De  rtge  et  re- 
gis iiijliwiione,  which  made  much  nolfe,  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  for  his  affcrting  in 
that  work,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  tyrants.  5.  A 
work  on  the  faults  of  the  government  of  the  foc^ty 
of  Jefuits,  which  has  been  tranilated  into  Spanifli, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  &c. 

MARIANUS  scoTus,  an  Lilli  raenk,  was  related 
to  the  venerable  Bede,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  which 
is  elleeined.  He  died  iu  the  abbey  of  Fuld  in  ic86, 
aged  58. 

MARIBONE,  or  St  Mary  tE  Boke,  or  rather 

Borne,   from  the  neighbouring  btook,  a  pari Ih  of  Mid - 

dlefex,  on  the  north-weft  frde  of  London.     The  manor 

appears  to  have  belonged    anciently  to  the  bilhop  of 

London,. 
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London.  The  houfes  in  tliis  pariQi  arc  very  numerous, 
comprifing  feveral  extenfive  llreets  and  fquares,  which 
aie  every  year  increafing.  The  Paddington  road  from 
t  lllington  paffcs  through  this  parilh,  which  gives  it 
communication  with  the  eaftern  part  of  London  with- 
out paffing  through  the  ftrcets.  Here  were  three  con- 
duits erefted  about  the  year  123S,  for  fupplying  the 
city  of  London  i\ith  water;  but  anno  1703,  when  it 
was  plentifully  ferved  by  the  New  River,  tiie  citizens 
let  them  out  at  7C0I.  a-year  for  43  years.  There 
were  two  for  receiving  its  water  at  the  north-eaft  cor- 
ner of  the  bridge  on  the  river  Tyburn,  and  over  them 
flood  the  lord  mayor's  banqueting  houfe,  to  wJiich  (tlie 
ufe  of  coaches  being  not  then  known)  lis  lordfhip  and 
the  aldermen  ufed  to  ride  on  horfeback,  as  their  ladies 
did  in  waggons.  This  banqueting  houfe,  after  being 
many  years  neglefled,  was  taken  down  in  1737,  and 
the  citterns  arched  over.  This  village,  if  it  may 
be  called  by  that  name,  is  joined  by  new  buildings  to 
London.  The  old  church,  which  was  a  mean  edifice, 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  crefled  in  1741. 
Befides  which  it  has  a  great  number  of  chaprls  of  every 
fed  and  perfuafion,  and  an  extenfive  workhoufe  for  the 
poor. 

MARIDUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  DemetK  in  Britain.  Now  Caer  Mardin,  or  Caer- 
jnarlheti,  the  capital  of  Caermarthenfhire. 

MARIGALANTE,  an  illand  of  North  America, 
and  one  of  the  leaft  of  the  Caribbee";,  lies  in  N.  Lat. 
16.  32.  and  W.  Long.  61.  5.  from  London,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  four  leagues  from  Guadaloupe,  to  the  fouth. 
The  foil,  produce,  and  climate,  are  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  the  other  Caribbees.  Columbus  difcovered  it 
in  his  fecond  American  vovage  in  1483,  and  called  it 
by  the  name  of  his  fliip  Maria  Galanta,  or  Gallant 
Mary.  It  is  about  fix  leagues  long,  and  between 
three  and  four  broad.  Viewed  at  a  diftance  from  on 
board  a  Ihip,  it  appears  like  a  floating  i{land,  becaufe, 
as  it  is  for  the  moft  part  flat,  the  trees  feem  to  fwim  ; 
but  a  nearer  profped  fliows  it  to  be  interfered  by 
fome  rifing  grounds,  which  give  a  fine  variety  to  the 
landfcape.  The  French  fettled  here  in  1648;  and  it 
was  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  1691,  but  the  French 
foon  got  poficflTion  of  it  again.  It  was  again  taken  by 
the  Britilh  in  1759,  ^^^  afterwards  reftored  at  the 
peace  1763- — This  iiland  was  thought,  on  its  firft  di(- 
covery,  to  want  water  ;  but  a  charming  running  flream 
has  in  time  been  dilcovered,  no  lefs  convenient  than 
refrefliing  and  wholeiome,  on  the  banks  of  which  are 
fome  wealthy  planters,  and  excellent  plantations  of  fu- 
gar.  A  little  village  in  a  fmall  bay  is  the  capital  of 
the  ifland,  and  here  the  commandant  refides.  The 
whole  illand  is  very  capable  of  improvement  ;  the  foil 
being  almoft  equally  good,  and  the  land  rifing  no- 
where too  high.  The  coafl  affords  many  little  bays, 
•and  fafe  anchorage  and  fhelter  to  fliips. 

MARINE,  a  general  name  for  the  navy  of  a  king- 
dom or  llatc  ;  as  alfo  the  whole  economy  of  naval  af- 
fairs ;  or  whatever  refpefls  the  building,  rigging,  arm- 
ing, equipping,  navigating,  and  fighting  Ihips.  It 
comprehends  alfo  the  government  of  naval  armaments, 
and  the  ftate  of  all  the  perfons  employed  therein,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military. 

The  hillory  of  the  marine  affairs  of  any  one  ffate  Is 
,!i  very   comprehenfive  fubjed,  much  more  that  of  all 


nations.  Thofc  who  would  be  informed  of  the  mar:-  Mi 
time  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  figuve  it  has  made  "^ 
at  fea  in  ;.ll  aj;es,  may  find  abundance  ol  curious  mat- 
ter in  S'-'ldcn'  i  lihire  Claufuni  ;  and  from  bis  time  to 
ours,  we  may  trace  a  feries  of  lacls  in  I^ediard's  and 
Burchet's  Naval  Hillory  ;  but  above  all  in  the  Lives 
of  the  Admirals,  by  the  accurate  and  judicious  Dr 
Caaipbell. 

MARINES,  or  Mmrink  Forces,  a  body  of  foldiers 
raifed  for  the  (ea  fervice,  and  trained  to  fight  eitlier  in 
a  naval  engagement  or  in  an  aftion  alhore. 

The  s(reat  fervice  of  this  ufeful  corps  was  manifcfleJ 
frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  before  la.f ,  particu- 
larly at  the  ficge  of  BcUeiilc,  where  they  acquired  a 
great  charader,  although  lately  raifed  and  hardly  exer- 
ciled  in  military  difcipline.  At  fea  they  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  fhip's  crew,  of  which  they  make  a  part  : 
and  many  of  them  learn  in  a  fliort  time  to  be  excellent 
feamen,  to  which  their  t.flicers  are  ordered  by  the  ad- 
miralty to  encourage  them,  although  no  fea  officer  is 
to  order  them  to  go  aloft  agaiuft  their  inclination.  In 
a  fea  fight  their  fmall  arms  are  of  very  great  advantage 
in  fcouring  the  decks  of  the  enemy  ;  and  when  they 
have  been  long  enough  at  fea  to  fland  firm  when  the 
(flip  rocks,  they  muft  be  infinitely  preferable  to  feamen 
if  the  enemy  attempts  to  board,  by  raifing  a  battalion 
with  their  fixed  bayonets  to  oppofe  him. 

The  fole  direftion  of  the  corps  of  marines  is  veiled 
in  the  lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  in 
the  admiralty  is  a  diftinft  apartment  for  this  purpofe. 
The  fecretary  to  the  admiralty  is  likewife  fecretary  to 
the  marines,  for  which  he  has  a  falary  of  300I.  a  year  ; 
and  he  has  under  him  feveral  clerks  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  department. 

The  marine  forces  of  Great  Britain  in  the  time  of 
peace  are  ftationed  in  three  divifions  ;  one  of  which  is 
quartered  at  Chatham,  one  at  Portfmouth,  and  another 
at  Plymouth.  By  a  late  regulation,  they  are  ordered 
to  do  duty  at  the  feveral  dock-yards  of  thofe  ports,  to 
prevent  embezzlement  of  the  king's  florcs,  for  which 
a  captain's  guard  mounts  every  day  ;  which  certainly 
requires  great  vigilance,  as  fo  many  abufes  of  this  kind 
have  been  committed,  tha':  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  been  long  ufed  to  an  infamous  traffic  of  this 
kind,  expeft  thefe  conveyances  at  certain  periods  as 
their  due,  and  of  courfe  refent  this  regulation  in  the 
higheft  degree  as  an  infringement  of  their  liberties  as 
Britifli  fubjefts. 

The  marine  corps  are  under  the  command  of  their 
own  field  officers,  who  difcipline  them,  and  regulate 
their  different  duties.  His  late  majelly  in  1760  form- 
ed a  new  effablilhment  of  marine  olhccrs,  entitled,  the 
general,  lieutenant  general,  and  three  colonels  of  marines 
(one  for  each  divilion),  to  be  taken  from  officers  in  the 
royal  navy.  The  two  firft  are  always  enjoyed  by  Hag 
officers,  the  laft  by  poff  captains  only.  Tliis  ellablilh- 
ment  was  formed  to  reward  fuch  officers  %vho  diftin- 
guiffied  themfclves  in  the  fervice  of  their  country. 

Maksnr  Difci/ilme,  is  the  training  up  loldiers  for  fea 
fervice,  in  lurh  exerciles  as  the  various  pofitions  of  the 
firelock  and  body,  and  teaching  them  every  manoeuvre 
that  can  be  performed  on  board  fliips  of  war  at  fea.  See 
ExLRCISK. 

Mahink  Chair,  a  machine  invented  by  Mr  Irwin 
for  viewing    the    fatelliles  of  Jupitfr    at    fea,    and  of 
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Marine,  courfe  determining  the  longitude  by  their  eclipfc":.  An 
n  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Journal  E/lrangcr  for 
March  1760.  An  account  of  its  accuracy  was  pub- 
lilhed  the  year  follouing  by  M.  de  Tlile  altronomer  in 
the  Imperial  academy  of  Peterlhurg  :  but  notwith- 
llandlng  the  encomiums  beftowed  upon  it  by  this  gen- 
tleman, it  hath  never  come  into  general  ufe  ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  much  interior  to  the 
inventions  of  Mr  Harrifon  for  the  fame  purpofc.  See 
Harrison  and  Longitude. 

Marine  Surveyor,  is  the  name  of  a  machine  con- 
trived by  Mr  H.  de  Saumarez  for  mealurin^  the  way 
of  a  lliip  in  the  Tea.  This  machine  is  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  Y,  and  is  made  of  iron,  or  any  other  metal. 
At  each  end  of  the  lines  which  conllitute  the  angle  or 
upper  part  of  that  letter,  are  two  pallets,  not  much 
unlike  tlie  figure  of  the  log  ;  one  of  which  falls  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  other  riles.  The  falling  or 
pendant  pallet  meeting  a  reliliance  from  the  water,  as 
the  (hip  moves,  has  by  that  means  a  circular  motion 
under  water,  which  is  failer  or  llower  according  as  the 
velTel  moves.  This  motion  is  coKimunicated  to  a  dial 
vvitliin  the  Ihip,  by  means  of  a  rope  fallened  to  the 
tail  of  the  Y,  and  carried  to  the  dial.  The  motion 
being  thus  communicated  to  the  dial,  which  has  a  bell 
in  it,  it  ftrikes  e.xaclly  the  number  of  geometrical 
paces,  miles,  or  leagues,  which  the  lliip  has  run. 
Thus  the  Ihip's  dillance  Is  afcertained  ;  and  the  forces 
of  tides  and  currents  may  alio  be  dil'covered  by 
this  inftrument :  which,  however,  has  been  very  little 
ufed. 

Marine  Acid,  an  old  name  given  to  muriatic  acid, 
which  fee  in  CHEMISTRY  Index. 

RIARINER,  the  fame  with  a  failor  or  feaman.  See 
thefc  articles. 

Method  of  preferving  the  health  of  MjRltiFKS.  See 
Seamen'. 

AIjiRiugR''s  Com/yafs.     See  CoMPASS. 

St  MARINO,  a  fmall  town  and  republic  of  Italy, 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  44.  N.  Lat.  44.  21.  Tliis 
fraall  republic  confifts  only  of  a  mountain,  and  a  few 
hillocks,  that  lie  fcattered  about  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  about  50CC.  The  moun- 
tain yields  good  wir.e,  but  they  have  no  other  than  rain 
or  fr.ovv  water.  The  founder  of  the  republic  was  a 
Dalmatian,  and  a  mafon,  who  upwards  of  1300  years 
ago  turned  hermit,  and  retired  to  this  mountain.  Here 
his  devotion  and  aullerity,  and,  in  confequcnce  of  that, 
his  reputation  for  fanclity,  were  fuch,  that  the  prin- 
ces of  the  country  made  him  a  prefcnt  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  en  which  many,  out  of  veneration  for  the  faint, 
foon  after  took  up  their  abode.  Thus  was  the  founda- 
tion laid  of  the  town  and  republic,  which  Hill  bears 
the  name  of  the  faint.  The  town  fl.inds  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  it 
can  be  come  at.  In  the  whole  territory  arc  only  three 
caftles,  three  convents,  and  five  churches.  The  largeft 
of  th--  churches  is  dedicated  to  the  faint,  and  contains 
his  allies  and  his  itatue.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greatcft  faint,  next  to  the  bleffed  Virgin  ;  and  to  fpcak 
difiefpeflfully  of  him  is  accounted  blufphemy,  and  pu- 
nilhed  as  fi;ch.  The  republic  is  under  the  proteftion 
of  the  pope.  All  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  are 
exercifed,  and  ready  at  a  minute's  call.  In  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  government,  the  adminiftitlion  is  in  the 


hands  of  the  council  of  6o,  which,  notwithilanding  iti  M- 
jiame,  confids  only  of  40  •,  one-half  of  the  members  of 
which  are  of  the  noble  families,  and  the  other  of  the  "  .j", 
plebeian  :  on  extraordinary  occafions,  however,  the  >— , 
arengo,  in  which  every  houfe  has  its  reprefentativc,  is 
called  together.  The  two  principal  olhcers  are  the  ca- 
pitaneos,  who  are  chofen  every  half  year  ;  and  next  to 
them  is  the  commiiTury,  who  judges  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  and  is  joined  in  coramiiiion  with  the  capitane- 
os  ;  both  he  and  the  phyfician  mud  be  foreigners,  and 
both  have  their  falaries  out  of  the  public  flock.  When 
any  perfon,  after  due  fummons,  neglects  to  afllft  at  the 
council  according  to  their  ft^itute  book,  he  is  to  be 
fined  in  about  a  penny  Englith  ;  snd  when  an  ambaf- 
I'ador  is  to  be  fent  to  any  foreign  ftate,  he  is  to  be  al- 
lowed about  IS.  a-day. 

Mariho,  Jjhn  BnfitlJ},  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,.  - 
born  at  Naples  in  1569.  His  father,  who  was  an 
able  civilian,  obliged  him  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  at  which 
being  difgufted,  he  left  his  parents,  and  retired  to  th.-: 
houfe  of  the  Sieur  Manzi,  who  was  a  friend  to  all  per- 
fons  of  wit.  He  at  length  became  fecretary  to  Mat- 
thew of  Capua,  great  admiral  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  contracled  a  friendlhip  with  Talfo.  A  ihort 
time  after,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  nephew  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  who  took  him  with  him  to  Savoy.  Ma- 
rino was  in  great  favour  with  the  court  of  Turin  ;  but 
afterwards  created  himfelf  many  enemies  there,  the 
molt  furious  of  whom  was  the  poet  Gafpard  Murtola, 
who,  attempting  to  (hoot  him  with  a  pidol,  wounded 
one  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  favourites.  Marino  being 
obliged  to  leave  Turin,  went  to  Paris  at  the  defire  of 
Q^ueen  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  publilhed  there  his  poem 
on  Adonis.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  hs 
was  made  prince  of  the  academy  of  the  humorilli  ; 
from  thence  to  Naples,  where  he  died  while  he  was 
preparing  to  return  home.  He  had  a  very  lively  ima- 
gin:ition,  but  little  judy*ment  ;  and,  giving  way  to  the 
points  and  conceits  then  in  vogue,  his  authority,  far 
from  correfting  the  falfe  taile  of  the  Italians,  ferved 
rather  to  keep  it  farther  from  reformation.  His  works' 
which  are  numerous,  have  been  often  printed. 

MARINUS,  an  engraver,  who  Hnurilhed  about  the 
year  1630,  find  refided  principally  at  Antwerp.  His 
plates,  Mr  Strutt  obferves,  are  e.secuted  in  a  very  An- 
gular llyle,  with  the  graver  only  :  The  llrokes  are  very 
fine  and  delicate,  and  crofled  over  eash  other  in  a  lo- 
zenge-like form,  which  he  filled  up  with  thin  long  dots. 
His  prints,  though  generally  very  neat,  want  th.e  (lyle 
of  the  raatler  in  the  determination  of  the  folds  of  the 
draperies  and  the  outline  of  the  human  figure  ; 
the  extremities  of  which  are  heavy,  and  not  marked 
with  precifion.  Fine  imprelTions  from  his  beft  plates 
are,  however,  much  fought  after  by  colledlors ;  thofe 
efpecially  after  Rubens  and  Jordans  are  held  in  high 
eitimation. 

MARIONIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Germany  :  now  Hamburg,  a  famous  trading  city  on 
the  Elbe,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of  Holllein. 
Another  Marionis  (Ptolemy),  thought  to  be  Wifmar, 
a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of  Meckleti- 
burgh. 

MARJORAM.     See  Origanum,  Botaxy  Vridex. 
MAIUTAGIUM,     In  the  feudal  cuftoms,  vtarita- 
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•  pum  (35  cciitradiflinguiftied  from  inatrimonium)  figiii- 
'  fies  the  power  which  the  lord  or  guardian  in  chivalry 
had  of  dilpofing  of  his  infant  ward  in  matrimony.  For 
while  tl-.e  infant  was  in  ward,  the  guardian  had  the 
power  of  tendering  him  or  her  a  fuitable  match  with- 
out difpavagement  or  inequality  :  which  if  the  infants 
refufed,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage,  va- 
lorrni  maritagii,  to  their  guardian  ;  that  is,  fo  much  as 
a  jury  would  aflefs,  or  any  one  w-ould  bona  fule  give  to 
the  guardian  for  fuch  an  alliance  :  and  if  the  infants 
married  themfelves  without  the  guardian's  confent, 
they  forfeited  double  the  value,  diiplicem  valorem  mari- 
tagil. 

MARITIME,  fomething  relating  to,  or  bounded 
by  the  fea.  Thus  a  maritime  province  or  country  is 
ohe  bo-jnded  by  the  fea ;  and  a  maritime  kingdom  is 
■one  that  makes  a  confiderable  figure,  or  that  is  very 
powerful  at  fea.  Hence,  by  maritime  powers  among 
the  European  dates,  are  underftood  Great  Britain  and 
formerly  Holland. 

MARiriMB  Slate,  in  Britifh  polity,  one  of  the  three 
general  divifions  of  the  laity  :  (See  Laity).  This 
ilate  is  nearly  connefted  with  the  military  ;  though 
jnuch  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free 
-conftitution.  The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever 
been  its  greatetl  defence  and  ornament ;  it  is  its  an- 
cient and  natural  ftrength ;  the  floating  bulwark  of 
the  iflaiid  ;  an  army  from  which,  however  t'rrong  and 
povverfnl,  no  danger  can  ever  be  apprehended  to  li- 
berty ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  affiduoufly  culti- 
vated' from  earlieft  ages.  To  fo  much  perfedlion  w  as 
our  naval  reputation  arrived  in  the  12th  century,  that 
the  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  laivs 
6f  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe 
as  the  ground  and  fubftruclion  of  all  their  marine 
conftitutions,  \vas  confeflcdly  compiled  by  our  king 
Richard  I.  at  the  ifie  of  Oieron  on  the  coaft  of  France, 
then  part  of  the  polTcffions  of  the  crown  of  England. 
And  yet  fo  vallly  inferior  were  our  anceftors  in  this 
point  to  the  prefent  age,  that  even  in  the  maiitime  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edivard  Coke  thinks  it  mat- 
ter of  boaft,  that  the  royal  navy  of  Enj^land  then  con- 
fifted  of  three  and  tliirty  Jhif>s.  'J"he  prefent  condition 
of  our  marine  is  in  great  meafure  owing  to  the  falu- 
tary  provillons  of  the  flatutes  called  the  navigation 
afis ;  whereby  the  conflant  increafe  of  Eng'ilh  flup- 
ping  and  feamen  was  P'lt  only  encouraged,  but  ren- 
dered unavoidably  neceifary.  By  the  ftatute  V  Rich- 
ard \l.  c.  3.  in  order  to  augment  the  navy  of  Eng- 
,land,  then  greatly  diminidied,  it  was  ordained,  that 
none  of  the  king's  liege  people  fliould  (liip  any  mer- 
chandife  out  of  or  into  the  realm,  but  only  in  ihlps  of 
the  king's  ligeance,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  In  the 
next  year,  by  llatute  6  Rich.  II.  c.  8.  this  wife  provi- 
Con  was  enervated,  by  only  obliging  the  merchants  to 
give  Englifh  Ihips  (if  able  and  fufficient)  the  prefer- 
ence. But  the  mofl  beneficial  ftatute  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  tljat  navigation 
aft,  the  rudiments  of  which  wei'e  fiift  framed  in  1650, 
with  a  narrow  parti;;!  view  ;  being  intended  to  mortify 
our  own  fugar  illands,  which  were  difaffefted  to  the 
parliament,  and  lUU  held  out  for  Charles  II.  by  flop- 
ping the  gainful  trade  which  they  then  carried  on 
with  the  Dutch,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  clip  the 
wings  of  thofc  our  opulent  and  afpiring  neighbours. 
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This  prohibite-J  all  (hips  of  foreign  nations  from  tr.i-  Mark 
ding  with  any  Englilh  plantations,  without  licenle  v 
from  the  council  of  liate.  In  1651,  the  prohibition 
was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother  country  :  and  no 
goods  were  fuftered  to  be  imported  into  England,  or 
any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than  Engliih 
bottoms  ;  or  in  the  fiiips  of  that  European  nation  of 
which  the  merchandife  imported  was  the  genuine 
growth  or  manufacture.  At  the  Relloration,  the 
former  provifions  were  continued,  by  ilat.  1 2  Car.  IT. 
c.  18.  with  this  very  material  improvement,  that  the 
mafter  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  (hall  alfo  be 
Englifh  fubjefls. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  fupply  of  the 
royal  navy  with  feamen  ;  for  their  regulation  when  on 
board  ;  and  to  confer  privileges  and  rewards  on  them 
during  and  after  their  fervice. 

1.  For  their  fupply.  The  principal,  but  the  mod 
odious,  though  often  neceifary  method  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  by  impvetTmg ;  fee  Impressing.  But  there 
are  other  ways  that  tend  to  the  increafe  of  feamen, 
and  manning  the  royal  navy.  PariQies  may  bind  out 
poor  boys  apprentices  to  the  mailers  of  merchantmen, 
who  fliall  be  protefted  from  imprefiing  for  the  firil 
three  years  ;  and  if  they  are  imprefled  afterwards,  the 
mailers  Ihall  be  allowed  their  wages  :  great  advantages 
in  point  of  wages  are  given  to  volunteer  feamen,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  his  maiefty's  fer- 
vice :  and  every  foreign  fearaan,  who,  during  a  war 
fliall  fervc  two  years  in  any  man  of  war,  merchant, 
man,  or  privateer,  is  naturalized  ipfo  faBo.  About 
the  middle  of  King  William's  reign,  a  fcheme  was 
fet  on  foot  for  a  regifler  of  feamen  to  the  number  of 
30,000  for  a  conflant  and  regular  fupply  of  the  king's 
iii;et  ;  with  great  privileges  to  the  regiilered  men  j  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  heavy  penalties  in  cafe  of  their 
non-appearance  when  called  for  ;  but  this  regiflry,  be- 
ing judged  to  be  rather  a  badge  of  fla\ery,  was  abo- 
lilhed  by  flat.  9  Ann.  c.  21. 

2.  The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal 
fleet,  and  keeping  up  a  regular  dilcipline  there,  is  di- 
refted  by  certain  exprefs  rules,  articles,  and  orders, 
firfl  enafted  by  the  authority  of  parliament  foon  after 
tlie  Refloration  ;  but  fince  new  modelled  and  altered, 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-laChaptlle,  to  remedy  fome 
defeds  which  were  of  fatal  confequences  in  conducting 
the  preceding  war.  In  thefe  articles  of  the  navy  al- 
moft  every  polTible  offence  is  fet  down,  and  the  pu- 
nifhment  thereof  annexed  ;  in  which  refpecl  the  fea- 
men have  much  the  advantage  over  their  brethren  in 
the  land  iiervice  j  whofe  articles  of  war  are  not  enacted 
by  parliament,  but  framed  from  time  to  time  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  crown.  Yet  from  whence  this  diflinc- 
ticn  arofe,  and  why  the  executive  po\ver,  which  is  li- 
mited fo  properly  with  regard  to  the  navy,  ihould  be 
fo  extenfive  with  regard  to  the  army,  it  is  hard  to 
affign  a  reafbn  :  unleis  it  proceeded  from  the  perpetual 
ellablilbment  of  the  navy,  which  rendered  a  permanent 
law  for  their  regulation  expedient,  and  the  temporary 
duration  of  the  army,  which  fubliftcd  only  from  year 
to  year,  and  might  therefore  with  lefs  danger  be  fub- 
jefled  to  difcretionary  government.  But,  whatever 
was  apprehended  at  the  firit  formation  of  the  mutiny 
ail,  the  regular  renewal  of  our  flanding  force  at  the 
entrance  of  every  year  has  made  this  diftiniSion  idle. 
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For,  if  from  experience  paft,  we  may  judge  of  future 
""  events,  the  army  is  notv  laftingly  ingrafted  into  the 
Britilli  conftitution  ;  with  this  Angularly  fortunate  cir- 
cumftance,  that  any  branch  of  the  legilkture  may  an- 
nually put  an  end  to  its  legal  exillence,  by  refufing  to 
concur  in  its  continuance. 

3.  The  privileges  conferred  on  failors,  are  pretty 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  conferred  on  foldiers,  with 
regard  to  relief,  when  mainied,  or  wounded,  or  fu- 
perannuated,  either  by  county-rates,  or  the  royal  hof- 
pital  at  Greenwich  ;  with  regard  alfo  to  the  exercife 
of  trades,  and  the  power  of  making  nuncupative  tefta- 
ments ;  and  farther,  no  feaman  aboard  his  msjefty's 
(hips  can  be  arretted  for  any  debt,  unlefs  the  fame  be 
fvvorn  to  amount  at  leail  to  twenty  pounds  ;  though,  by 
the  annual  mutiny  acts,  a  foldier  may  be  arrefted  for  a 
debt  which  extends  to  half  that  value,  but  not  to  a  lefs 
amount. 

MARIUS,  the  famous  Roman  general,  and  feven 
times  conful,  who  fullied  his  great  military  reputation 
by  favage  barbarities.  He  was  born  at  xA.rpinum,  of 
obfcure  and  illiterate  parents.  He  forfook  the  meaner 
occupations  of  the  country  for  the  camp  ;  and  figna- 
lized  himfelf  under  Scipio,  at  the  fiege  of  Numantia. 
The  Roman  general  faw  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
ef  young  Rlarius,  and  foretold  the  era  of  his  future 
gieatnefs.  By  his  feditions  and  intrigues  at  Rome, 
while  he  exercifed  the  inferior  offices  of  the  (late,  he 
rendered  himfelf  known  ;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Cajfars,  contributed  in 
forae  manner  to  raile  him  to  confequence.  He  paflej 
into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  conful  IMetellus  againft 
Jugurtha ;  and  after  he  had  there  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  foldiers,  and  raifed  enemies  to  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  canvafled  for 
the  confullhip.  The  extravagant  promifes  he  made  to 
the  people,  and  his  malevolent  infinuations  about  the 
conduift  of  IMetellus,  proved  fuccefsful.  He  was  elect- 
ed and  appointed  to  finiih  the  war  againil  Jugurtha. 
He  ihowed  himfelf  capable  in  every  degree  to  lucceed 
to  IMetellus.  Jugurtha  was  defeated,  and  afterwards 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  perfi- 
dy of  Bocchus.  No  fooner  was  Jugurtha  conquered, 
than  new  honours  and  frefh  trophies  awaited  Marius. 
The  provinces  of  Rome  were  fuddenly  invaded  by  an 
army  of  300,000  barbarians,  and  Marius  was  the  on- 
ly man  whofe  activity  and  boldnefs  could  refill  fo 
powerful  an  enemy.  He  was  elected  conful,  and  fent 
againft  the  Tcutones.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and 
Marius  was  a  third  and  fourth  tinr'.e  inverted  with  the 
confullhip.  At  lafl  two  engagements  were  fought, 
and  not  lefs  than  200,COO  of  the  barbarian  forces  of 
the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were  (lain  in  the  (leld  of 
battle,  and  90,000  made  prifoners.  The  following 
year,  A.  U.  C.  651,  was  alfo  marked  by  a  total  over- 
throw of  the  Cimbri,  another  horde  of  barbarians  ;  in 
which  140,000  were  flaughtered  by  the  Romans,  and 
60,000  taken  prifoners.  After  fuch  honourable  vic- 
tories, Marius  with  his  colleague  Catullus  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  for  his  eminent  fervices  he  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome. 
He  was  elected  conful  a  fixth  time ;  and  as  his  intre- 
pidity had  delivered  his  country  from  its  foreign  ene- 
mies, he  fought  employment  at  home,  and  his  reftlefs 
ambition  began  to  raife  feditions,  and  to  oppofe  the 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II. 
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power   of   Sylla.      This  was   the    foundation  of  a  cl-    Marias. 

vil  war.     Sylla  refufed  to  deliver  up   the  command  of' """" 

his  forces,  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  profe- 
cute  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  he  refolvcd  to  oppofe 
in  perfon  the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he  confidcr- 
ed  as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He  advanced  to  Rome, 
and  Marius  was  obliged  to  fave  his  life  by  tlight. 
The  unfavourable  winds  prevented  him  from  feeking 
a  fafer  retreat  in  Africa,  and  he  was  left  on  the  coait 
of  Campania,  uhere  the  eniilTaries  of  his  enemy  (bon 
difcovered  him  in  a  mar(h,  where  he  had  plunged 
himfelf  in  the  mud,  and  left  only  his  mouth  above 
the  furface  for  refpiration.  He  was  violently  drag- 
ged to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mintums  ;  and  the 
magiilratcs,  all  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  Sylla,  paf- 
fed  fentence  of  immediate  death  on  their  magnani- 
mous prifoner.  A  Gaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off 
his  head  in  the  dungeon  ;  but  the  llern  countenance  of 
Marius  difarmed  the  courage  of  the  executioner  :  and 
when  he  heard  the  exclamation  of  Tune,  htmo,  nudes 
occidere  Caium  Marium  ?  the  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  moved  the  com- 
palTion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minturn.e.  They  releafed 
Marius  from  prifon  ;  and  favoured  his  efcape  to  Afri- 
ca, where  he  joined  his  Ion  Marius,  who  had  been 
arming  the  princes  of  that  country  in  his  caufe.  Ma- 
rius landed  near  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  receiv- 
ed no  fmall  confolation  at  the  fight  of  the  venerable 
ruins  of  a  once  powerful  city,  which  like  himfelf  had 
been  expofed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel  vicilTitude 
of  fortune.  This  place  of  his  retreat  was  foon  known  ; 
and  the  governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
Sylli,  compelled  Marius  to  fly  to  a  neighbouring  iiland. 
He  foon  after  learned  that  Cinna  had  embraced  his 
caufe  at  Rome,  when  the  Roman  fenate  had  (tripped 
him  of  his  confular  dignity,  and  bellowed  it  upon  one 
of  his  enemies.  This  intelligence  animated  Marius  ; 
he  fet  fail  to  aliift  his  friend  only  at  the  head  of  1003 
men.  His  array,  however,  was  foon  increafed,  and 
he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqueror.  His  enemies  were 
inhumanly  facrificed  to  his  fury  ;  Rome  was  filled 
with  blood ;  and  he,  wIkj  once  had  been  called  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  marched  through  the  (treets  of 
the  city,  attended  by  a  number  of  alTalTins,  who  im- 
mediately flaughtered  all  thofe  whofe  falutations  were 
not  anfwered  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  fignals 
for  bloodlhed.  When  Marius  and  Cinna  had  fuffici- 
ently  gratified  their  refentment,  they  made  themfelves 
confjls ;  but  Marius,  already  worn  out  with  old  age 
and  infirmities,  died  fixteen  days  after  he  had  been 
honoured  with  the  confular  dignity  for  the  feventli 
time,  A.  U.  C.  666.  Such  was  the  end  of  Marius, 
who  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his  vidorics  and 
by  his  cruelty.  As  he  was  brought  up  in  poverty  and 
among  peafants,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  he 
always  betrayed  rufticity  in  his  bchavour,  and  defpifed 
in  others  thofe  poiilhed  manners  and  that  ftudied  ad- 
drefs,  which  education  had  denied  him.  He  hated  the 
converfation  of  the  learned  only  becaufe  he  was  illite- 
rate •,  and  if  he  appeared  an  example  of  fobriety  an  t 
temperance,  he  owed  tliefe  advantages  to  the  years  of 
obfcurity  which  he  paffed  at  Arpinum.  His  counti-- 
nance  was  flern,  his  voice  firm  and  imperious,  and  his 
difpofition  untraftable.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age  when  he  died  ;  and  Rome  feemed  to  rejoice  at 
4  F  tha 
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■!us     the  full   of  s  inan  v\hofe  ambition  had  proved  fo  fatal 
I,        to. many  of  .her  citizens.     His  only  qualifications  were 
•'•    .  thofe  of  a  great   general ;  and  with   thefe  he  rendered 
h.iniftlf  the  moft  illullrious  and  powerful  of  the  Romans, 
becaufe  he  was  the  only  one  whofe  ferocity  Iccmed  ca- 
pable to  oppofe  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  ^ 

PiIaiuus,  C.  tlie  fon  of  the  great  Marius,  was  as 
cruel  as  his  father,  and  fliarcd  his  good  and  his  adverfe 
fortune.  He  made  himfelf  conful  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age,  and  murdered  all  the  fenators  who  oppofed 
liis  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and 
Hed  to  Praeneilc,  where  he  killed  himfelf. 

Marius,  M.  Aurelius,  a  native  of  Gaul;  who, 
from  the  mean  employment  of  a  blackfmith,  became 
one  of  the  generals  of  Gallienus,  and.  at  laft  caufed 
himfelf  to'  be  fainted  emperor.  Three  days  after  this 
elevation,  a  man  who  had  Ihared  his  poverty  without 
partaking  of  his  more  profperous  fortune,  publicly  af- 
faflinated  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  a  fword  which  he 
himfelf  had  made  in  the  time  of  his  obfcurity.  Ma- 
xius  has  been  often  celebrated  for  his  great  firength  ; 
and  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  he  could  (lop,  with 
or.e  of  his  fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 
molt  rapid  conrfe. 

,  Marius,  Maxtmus,  a  Latin  writer,  who  publiflied 
an  account  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Trajan  to 
Alexander,  now  loft.  His  compofitions  were  enter- 
taining, and  executed  with  great  exaftnefs  and  fideli- 
ty. Some  have  accufcd  him  of  inattention,  and  com- 
plain that  his  writings  abounded  with  many  fabulous 
and  infit;nificant  ftones. 

MARiVAUX,  Peter  Carlet  de,  a  French 
writer  in  the  dramatic  way  and  in  romance,  was  born  of 
a  good  family  at  Paris  in  1688.  A  fine  underftanding, 
well  improved  by  education,  diftinguiihed  hira  early. 
His  firft  objeft  was  the  theatre,  where  he  met  with 
the  higheft  fuccefs  in  comic  productions;  and  thefe, 
Tvith  the  merit  of  his  other  works,  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  Frcr.ch  academy.  The  great  charaderiftic  of 
both  his  comedies  and  romance  was,  to  convey  an 
ufeful  moral  under  the  veil  of  wit  and  fentiment  : 
•'  My  only  objeft  (fays  he)  is  to  make  men  more  juft 
and  more  humane  ;"  and  he  was  as  amiable  in  his  life 
and  converfation  as  he  was  in  his  writings.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1763,  aged  75.  His  works  confill  of, 
I .  Pieces  de  Theatre,  4  vols.  1 2mo.  2.  Homere  travejli, 
1 2mo ;  which  is  not  fuppofed  to  have  done  much  ho- 
nour to  his  tafte.  3.  Le  SfieBaletir  Froitfois,  2.  vols. 
I  2mo.  4.  Le  P/ii/o/o/)/te  Indegent,  I  2mo.  j.  Vie  de 
Marianne,  2  vols.  1 2mo  ;  one  of  the  beft  romances  in 
thi;  French  lan«;uage.  6.  Le  Pmjfan  Parvenu,  1  2mo. 
7.  Pharfamon  ;  inferior  to  the  former. 

MARK,  St,  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  defcended  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  He  was  converted  by  fome  of  the 
apoftles,  probably  by  St  Peter ;  to  whom  he  was  a  con- 
llant  companion  in  all  his  travels,  fupplying  the  place 
of  an  amanuenfis  and  interpreter.  He  was  by  St  Pe- 
ter fent  into  Egypt,  fixing  his  chief  refidence  at  A- 
lexandria,  and  the  places  thereabout  :  where  he  was 
fo  fucctlsful  in  his  minillry,  that  he  converted  multi- 
tudes both  of  men  and  women.  He  afterwards  remov- 
ed v.eftwards,  towards  the  parts  of  Libya,  going 
through  the  countries  of  Marmorica,  Pentapolis,  and 
otlicrs    thereabouts ;    where,  notwithllanding  the  bar- 
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barity  and  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants,  he  planted  the 
gofpel.  Upon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he  ordered  "" 
the  affairs  of  that  church,  and  there  fuffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  folloxving  manner.  About  Ealier,  at  the 
time  the  folemiiities  of  Serapis  were  celebrated,  the 
idolatrous  people,  being  excited  to  vhidicate  the  ho- 
nour of  their  deity,  broke  in  upon  St  Mark,  wliile  he 
was  performing  divine  fervicc,  and,  binding  him  with 
cords,  dragged  him  through  the  Iheets,  and  thrull 
hira  into  prifon,  where  in  the  night  he  had  the  com- 
fort  of  a  divine  vition.  Next  day  the  enraged  mul- 
titude ufed  him  in  the  fame  manner,  till,  his  fpirits 
failing,  he  expired  under  their  hands.  Some  add, 
that  they  burnt  liis  body,  and  that  the  Chrillians  de- 
cently interred  his  bones  and  allies  near  the  place 
where  he  ufed  to  preach.  This  happened  in  the  year 
of  Chrift  68.  Some  writers  aflert,  that  the  remains  of 
St  Mark  were  afterwards,  with  great  pomp,  tranllated 
from  Alexandria  to  Veiiice.  However,  he  is  the  tute- 
lar faint  and  patron  of  that  republic,  and  has  a  very 
rich  and  itatcly  churcl*.ereaed  to  his  memory.  This 
apoflle  is  author  of  one  of  the  four  gofpels  infcribed 
with  his  name.     See  the  following  article. 

Si  MjtRR's  Co/pel,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Te- 
ftament,  being  one  of  the  four  gofpels. 

St  I\Iark  wrote  l.:j  gofpel  at  Rome,  where  he  ac- 
companied St  Peter  in  the  year  of  Chrill  44.  Ter- 
tullian  and  others  pretend,  that  St  Mark  was  no  more 
than  an  amanuenfis  to  St  Peter,  who  diftated  this  go- 
fpel to  iiira  ;  others  affirm,  that  he  wrote  it  after  St 
Peter's  death.  Nor  are  the  learned  lefs  divided  as  to 
the  language  It  was  written  in  ;  fome  aflirming  that  it 
was  compofed  in  Greek,  others  in  Latin.  Several  of 
the  ancient  heretics  received  only  the  gofpel  of  St  Mark: 
others,  among  the  Catholics,  rejecEled  the  12  lalt  verfes 
of  this  gofpel.  The  gofpel  of  St  Mark  is  properly  an 
abridgement  of  that  of-  St  Matthew. 

Hi  Mark  the  Evangelift^s  Day,  a  feflival  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  church,  obferved  April  25. 

Canons  of  St  Mark,  a  congregation  of  regular  ca- 
nons founded  at  Mantua,  by  Albert  Spinola,  a  pritit, 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Spinola  made 
a  rule  for  them,  which  was  approved,  corrected,  and 
confirmed  by  feveral  fucceeding  popes.  About  the 
year  1450  they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only  the 
rule  of  St  Augufline.  This  congregation  having 
flourilhed  for  the  fpace  of  400  years,  declined  by  little 
and  little,  and  is  now  become  extincl. 

Knights  of  St  ALiRK,  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
the  republic  of  Venice,  under  the  protedion  of  St 
Mark  the  evangelift.  The  arms  of  the  order  are, 
gules,  a  lion  winged  or;  with  this  device.  Pax  tibi 
Marce  Evangelista.  This  order  is  never  conferred 
but  on  thofe  who  .have  done  /ignal  fervice  to  the  coiii- 
monwealth. 

Mark,  ot  Marc,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  weight  ufed 
in  feveral  Hates  of  Europe,  and  for  feveral  commodities, 
efpecially  gold  and  Clver.  In  France,  the  mark  is  di- 
vided into  eight  ounces,  64  drachms,  192  denicrs  or 
penny-weights,  160  ellerlins,  3C0  mails,  640  felins, 
or  4608  grains.  In  Holland,  the  mark  weight  is  al- 
fo  called  Troif-vjeig/it,  and  is  equal  to  that  of  France. 
When  gold  and  filver  are  fold  by  the  mark,  it  is  divided 
into  25  carats. 

Mark 
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Mark  Is  aifo  ufcd  among  us  for  a  money  of  account,  the  fite  of  a  Roman  caftrum,  the   foundations  of  which 

and  in  fome  other  countries  for  a  coin.     See  MoyEr-  have  been  dii'coveied  there,   with  Roman  coini.     Tlie 

Ttib/f.  ^  ^  ditch  is  ftill  in  fome  parts  20  feet  wide ;  and  towards 

'      The  EngUni  mark  is  two  thirds  of  a  pound  fterling,  the  river,  without  the  garden  walls,  one  angle  of  the  ■ 

or  13?.  4d.  and  the  Scotch  mark  is  of  equal  value  in  callrum  is  very  vifible  ^Yith    the    rampart    and    ditch 

Scots  money  of  account,  viz.  13  jd.  entire.     The    mount    at   the    welt    end    of   the  town, 

RtARKET,  a  public  place  in  a  city  or  town,  in  which  was  the   keep  or   main  guard  of  the  calUe,  is 

which  live  cattle,  jprovifions,  or  other   goods,  are  fet  coverted    into    a    pretty  fpiral    walk ;    at    the   top  of 

to  I'ale  ;  and  alfo   a  privilege,  cither  by  grant  or  pre-  '.vhich   is  an   odlagon  fummer  houfe.     This  town  has 

fcripticn,    by    which    a    town    is    enabled    to   keep  a  often  fuffered   by  fire,  particularly  in   1690,  whereup- 

maiket.  ^     ^  on   the  parliament  paffed  an   aft  to  prevent   its  houfcs 

Court  of  the  Clerh  of  the  MUrket,  is  incident  to  from  being  thatched. 

Marlborough,  Duie  of.     See  CHURCHiLt. 


every  fair  and  market  in  the  kingdom,  to  punilh  mif- 
demeanors  tlierein  ;  and  a  court  of  pie  poudre  is  to  de- 
tennine  all  difputes  relating  to  private  or  civil  pro- 
perty. The  oLject  of  this  jurifdii51ion  (fee  flat.  17 
Car.'  II.  cap.  10.  22  Car.  11.  cap.  8.  23  Car.  II.  cap. 
12).  is  principally  the  cognizance  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures  to  try  \vlieiher  they  be  according  to  the  true 
fiandard  thereof  or  not;  which  llaudard  was  anciently 
commilted  to  the  cuflody  of  the  billiop,  who  appoint- 
ed fome  clerk  under  him  to  infped  the  abule  of  them 

more  narrowly  j  and  hence  this  ollicer,  though  now  or  long  wreaths  or  lines  of  untwifted  hemp,  dipped 
ufually  a  layman,  is  called  the  clerk  of  the  market. —  pitch  or  tar,  with  which  cables  or  other  ropes  : 
If  they  be  not  accord 


MARiaoRouaU'Fort,  an  E-iglifh  faftory  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  illand  of  Sumatra  in  Ada  ;  feated  three 
miles  weft  of  the  town  of  Bencoolen.  E.  Long.  lOI. 
1 2.  S.  Lat.  4.  21. 

MARLE,  a  mixture  of  calcareous  with  filiceous  and 
argillaceous  earth,  very  much  ufed  in  agriculture  as  r. 
manure.     See  Agricijltl'RE  and  Mineralogy   In- 

MARLINE,  in  fea  aflfairs,  are  tarred  \¥hite  fkains. 


n.g  to  the  fiandard,  then,  be- 
^ie  the  punilhment  of  the  party  by  fine,  the  weights 
and  meafures  therafelvcs  ought  to  be  burnt.  This 
is  the  lovvcll  court  of  criminal  jnrifdifiion  in  the  king- 
dom. 

MARKLAND,  Jeremiah,  oneofthemoft  learn- 
ed  fcholars  and  penetrating  critics  of  the  age,  was 
born  in  1 69 2,  and  received  his  education  in  Chrift's 
hofpital.-  He  became  firft  publicly  known  by  his  E- 
pi/lola  Criica,  addrefled  to  Bilhop  Hare.  In  this  he 
gave  many  proofs  of  cxter.five  erudition  and  critical  fa- 
gacity.  He  afterwards  publiihed  an  edition  of  Statins, 
and    fome  plays  of  Euripides ;  and  affilled  Dr  Taylor 


pitch  or  tar,  witli  winch  cables  or  other  ropes 
wrapped  round,  to  prevent  their  fretting  or  rubbing 
in  the  blocks  or  pulleys  through  which  they  pais. 
The  fame  ferves  in  artillery  upon  ropes  ufed  for  rigging 
gins,  ufually  put  up  in  fmall  parcels  called  /^a////. 

MARLOE,  Christopher,  an  Englilh  dramatic 
author,  was  a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;. 
but  afterwards  turning  player,  he  trode  the  fame  ftage 
with  the  inimitable  Shakefpeare.  He  was  accounted 
an  excellent  poet  even  by  Ben  .Tohnfon  himfelf.  He 
wrote  fix  tragedies,  one  of  which  called  Lud's  Domi- 
nion, or  the  Lafcivious  Oueen,  has  been  altered  by  Mrs 
Behn,  and  afted  under  the  title  of  Abdelazar,  or  the 
Moor's  Revenge.     Some  time  before  his  death,  he  had 


is  editions  of  Lyfias  and  Demollhenes,  by  the  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  an  excellent  poem  en- 
titled Hero  and  Leander  :  which  was  afterwards  finilli- 
ed  by  George  Chapman,  who  is  faid  to  have  fallen 
(liort  of  the  fpirit  and  invention  difcovered  by  Marloe, 
Mr  Anthony  Wood  reprefents  him  as  a  freethinker, 
in  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  gives  the  follo.v- 
ing  account  of  his  death.  Falling  deeply  in  love  with, 
a  low  girl,  and  having  for  his  rival  a  fellow  in  livery, 
Marloe,  imagining  that  his  millrefs  granted  him  fa- 
vours, was  fired  with  jealoufy,  and  rudied  upon  him 
in  order  to  ftab  him  with  his  dagger  :  but  the  foot- 
man avoided  the  ftroke,  and,  fcizing  his  wrid,  ftabbed 
him  with  hVs  own  weapon  ;  of  which  wound  lie  died, 
in  the  x^ar  1593. 

MAR  LOW,  a  town  of  Buckinghamfliire,  in  Eng- 
land,  31  miles  from  London,  lies  under  the  Chilteni 
hills,  in  a  marly  foil.  It  is  a  pretty  large  borough, 
though  not  incorporated,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  not  far  from  its  conflux  with  VVycomb,  and 
has  a  handfome  church  and  town-hall.  It  firft  fent 
members  to   parliament  in    the    reign  of  Edward  II. 


notes  which  he  communicated  to  him.  He  has  alfo 
very  happily  elucidated  fome  palfages  in  the  New  Te- 
fta.nent,  which  may  be  found  in  Mr  Bovvyer's  edition 
of  it  ;  and  was  author  of  a  very  valuable  volume  of 
remarks  on  the  epiilles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of 
an  excellent  little  treatife  under  the  title  oi  ^i/ef.io 
Grammatka.  He  died  in  1 775,  at  Milton,  near 
Dorking  in  Surry  ;  and  was  a  man  not  more  valued 
for  his  univerfal  reading  than  beloved  for  the  excellency 
of  his  heart  and  primitive  firaplicitv  of  his  manners. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  town  o'f  Wihfl.ire  in  Eng- 
land,  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the  Kcnn«t,  at  the 
foot  of  a  chalky  hill,  75  miles  from  London.  It  has 
Its  name  from  the  chalky  foil,  which  was  foimerly  call- 
ed marl.  It  was  a  Roman  ftation.  In  the  year 
1627,  a  parliament  was  held  in  the  caftle  here,  which 
made  thofe  laws  called  Marlborough  JIatutes.  There 
are  flill  fome  fmall  remains  of  its  walls  and  ditch. 
The  town,  which  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcrip- 
lion,  fends  two  members  to  parliament.     It  is  govern- 


ed by  a  mayor,  2  juftices,   12  aldermen,  24  burgeffes,  Bone    lace  is    its    chief  manufafture.      The    Thames 

a  town-clerk,    2  baililTs,  1 2  ferjeants  at  mace,  &c.     It  brings  goods  hither  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  efpe- 

confifts    chiefly  of   one  broad   flrect,    with  piazzas  all  cially   great   quantities    of  meal  and  malt   from  High 

ilong  one  fide  of  it,  two  parilh  churches,  and  feveral  Wycomb,  and  beech  from  feveral  pirts  of  the  county, 

commodious  inns,  it  being  the  grand  thoroughfare  from  which  abounds  with  this  wood  more  than  any  in  Eng- 

Lcndon  to  Eath  and  Briftol.     To  the   fouth  are   fome  land.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  frequent  horfe-racw  ; 

reli&s  of  a  priory,  particularly  the  Gate-houfe  j  atid  and  here  are  feveral  corn  and  paper  mills,  particularly 
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on  tlic  river  Lodt'on,  between  this  town  and  High 
Wycomb.  There  are,  befides,  the  Temple  mills,  for 
making  thimbles,  and  another  for  prefling  oil  from  rape 
and  flax  feeds. 

At  Great  Marlo;v  there  is  an  inftitution  fupported 
by  government  for  t!ie  education  of  young  men  defined 
for  the  army.  The  pupils  are  entirely  under  military 
difcipline,  and  are  Inftrufted  by  able  profeifors  in  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics,  &c.  conneded  with 
military  taftics. 

MARLY,  a  pabce  belonging  to  the  king  of  France, 
between  Veriailles  and  St  Germain  ;  feated  in  a  valley, 
near  a  village  and  foreft  of  the  fame  na^me.  It  is 
noted  for  its  fine  gardens  and  water-works,  there  be- 
ing a  curious  machine  on  the  river  Seine,  which  not 
only  fupplics  them  with  water,  but  alfo  thofe  of  Ver- 
failles.  It  is  10  miles  north-well  of  Paris.  E.  Long. 
2.  II.  N.  Lat.  48.  52. 

Mault,  Machine  at.  When  Lewis  the  Great  had 
fixed  upon  a  favourite  fituation  in  the  foreft  of  Marly, 
where  he  intended  to  ereft  a  fplendid  caflle,  he  found 
that  it  wanted  nothing  either  in  point  of  beauty  or  con- 
venience but  a  fountain  of  water  ;  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  fupply  by  the  afiiftance  of  ait  what  na- 
ture had  denied  it.  An  ingenious  and  felf-taught  car- 
penter from  Liege,  named  Rannequin,  undertook  to 
condudl  from  the  Seine  a  copious  fupply  of  water,  and 
for  this  purpofe  contrived  and  erecled  the  celebrated 
and  complicated  machine  which  we  are  now  to  defcribe. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  14  underlhot  water 
■wheels  of  36  feet  diamtttr,  reckoning  from  the  ends  of 
the  floatboards,  difpofcd  in  three  roivs.  In  the  firft  ro\v 
there  are  feven  wheels,  in  the  fecond  fix,  and  in  the 
third  only  one.  By  thefe  wheels  the  water  is  railed 
through  pumps  into  the  firft  refervoir  about  l6o  feet 
about  the  level  of  the  river,  then  to  a  fecond  refervoir 
546  feet  high,  and  from  this  to  the  fummit  of  a  tower 
about  533  feet  above  the  Seine. 

The  two  extremities  of  the  axle  of  each  wheel  extend 
fceyond  the  gudgeons  on  which  they  reft,  and  are  bent 
into  a  crank  fo  as  to  form  a  lever  two  feet  long.  The 
.crank  which  is  towards  the  mountain  drives  the  \vater 
of  the  river  into  the  firft  refervoir,  and  the  other  crank 
gives  motion  to  the  balances. 

An  engine  of  eight  pumps  is  wrought  by  one  of  the 
cranks  of  each  of  the  fix  wheels  in  the  firft  row. 
Thefe  engines  confift  of  a  balance,  at  each  end  of  which 
bangs  a  ffjuare  piece  of  uood  that  fupports  and  directs 
four  piftons.  This  balance  is  moved  by  a  beam  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  the  horizontal  part  of  which  is  connedled 
at  one  end  with  the  balance  by  the  intervention  of  a 
vertical  regulator  or  beam,  and  at  tlie  other  with  the 
crank  of  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  horizontal  iron  rod. 

One  of  the  cranks  of  each  of  the  px  wheeh  of  the 
firft  row,  (excepting  that  which  is  next  the  mountain), 
and  two  of  the  cranks  of  the  14th  wheel,  or  that  in 
the  h;l  row,  give  motion  to  the  pumps  in  the  river 
?nd  carry  the  water  into  the  firft  refervoir.  This  mo- 
tion is  communicated  from  the  cranks  by  means  of  an 
iron  rod  which  is  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical 
balance.  A  horizontal  regulator  or  beam  is  fixed  to 
«ach  end  of  this  b.alance,  and  to  thefe  regulators  are 
fattened  chains  which  follow  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
'Vin  till  they  reach  the  fuperjor  refervc-rs.     When  the 


iheel  IS  revoivI-.-.g,  therefore,  one  of  tlieff  chains  wlJl 
be  dragged  towards  the  river,  and  the  other  towards "~ 
the  mountain.  In  order  to  produce  this  alternate  mo- 
tion, the  chains  are  fupported  and  kept  at  equal  diftances 
by  a  number  of  veiticai  balances,  placed  along  the 
mountain  at  every  three  toifes,  and  rauving  upon  a  cen- 
tre fupported  by  a  frame  lying  between  the  tivo  chains 
and  equidiftant  from  them.  When,  theie  chains  reach 
the  firft  refervoir  they  are  fixed  to  vertical  regulators, 
which  carry  frames,  to  which  are  adapted  the  piftons  of 
the  fucking  pumps,  Thefe  regulators  therefore  will 
be  drsHTi  one  after  another  by  their  correfponding 
chains ;  and  when  one  regulator  is  drawn  by  its  chain, 
the  pifton  of  the  pumps  which  it  carries  will  be  raifed, 
and  the  water  will  follow  them  :  At  the  fame  time  the 
piiions  of  the  other  regulator  are  defcending  to  form  a 
vacuum  ;  and  thefe  in  their  turn  afcend  with  their  load 
of  water  when  the  others  are  in  the  ail  of  defcending. 
In  the  pumps  formerly  mentioned  wliich  work  in  the 
river,  an  efteft  is  produced  upon  the  piftons  both  when 
they  afcend  and  defcend,  becaufe  tl-.ey  are  moved  by 
ftift' iron  rods;  but  in  the  prefent  cafe  the  piftons  de- 
fcend merely  by  their  own  weight,  as  the  motion  is 
tranfniitted  only  by  a  chain.  By  thefe  pumps  the  wa- 
ter is  conveyed  to  the  upper  refervoir  by  two  conduit 
pipes  of  eight  inches  and  three  others  of  iix  inches  dia- 
meter. 

The  JixtA  w/iee/  of  the  firft  row,  which  is  the  firft  to- 
wards the  dam,  moves  a  long  chain  which  works  the 
psmps  of  one  of  the  wells  of  the  upper  refervoir.  The 
ievenlh  wheel  gives  motion  to  a  chain  which  goes  to 
the  firft  ciftern. 

By  means  fimilar  to  thefe  already  defcribed,  the  fi.'i 
wheels  of  the  fecond  row  move  by  each  of  their  cranks 
a  chain  that  goes  to  the  fecond  refervoir,  and  eight  of 
thefe  chains  work  16  pumps  behind  it,  to  bring  back 
into  the  refervoir  the  water  which  is  loft  out  of  the  fix 
pipes  that  go  to  the  tower.  Thefe  chains  go  over  one 
of  the  firft  cifterns,  and  five  of  them  at  the  fame  time 
give  motion  to  the  piftons  of  thirty  pumps,  whilft  the 
other  chains  go  on  ftraight  to  the  great  refervoir. 
Thefe  30  pumps  convey  their  water  through  tv.o  pipes 
of  8  inches  diameter  into  the  upper  refervoir.  The 
five  chains,  after  working  thefe  30  pumps,  give  motion 
to  the  piftons  of  8  2  pumps  in  the  fecond  refervoir  which 
raife  the  water  from  it  to  the  tewer. 

The  bafis  of  the  tower  which  receives  the  water  raifed 
from  the  river  is  610  fathoms  diftant  from  it;  and  the 
water  runs  from  this  bafon  along  an  aqueduft  of  36  arches 
by  its  own  weight.  From  this  aqueduct  the  water  is  dif- 
tributed  into  great  refervoiis,  from  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  gardens  and  ilirubberies  around  the  caftle. 

The  quantity  of  water  raifed  by  tiiis  machine  amounts 
at  a  mean  rate  t©  30,000  or  40,000  gallons  per  hour  ; 
though  in  favourable  circumftances  it  raifes  more  than 
6c,ooo  gallons  per  hour.  But  while  the  Seine  either 
oversows  its  banks,  or  is  frozen,  or  when  the  ^vater  is 
very  low,  the  laachine  is  fcarcely  capable  of  performing 
any  work. 

The  yearly  espence  of  the  machine  at  Marly  includ- 
ing the  falarie<:  of  the  fuperintendants  and  the  expences 
of  repairs,  amounts  to  about  3300'.  fterling,  or  9I.  per 
day,  which  raakrs  the  expence  of  90  gallons  of  wattr 
one   farthing.     But   if  Yte  take  into  the  account    the 
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intertfl  of  33:5,0001.  the  oiiginal  expcnce  of  the 
machine,  93  gallons  will  coll  three  halfpence,  or  15 
J  gallons  one  farthing. 

Notwithftanding  the  magnificence  of  this  great  ma- 
chine, and  the  ingenuity  which  is  difplayed  in  its  con- 
ftruolion,  every  perfjn  who  examines  it  with  care,  will 
perceive  innumerable  defeats,  whether  he  examines  it  as  a 
whole,  or  attends  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  In 
feveral  pofitions  the  moving  forces  act  with  great  obliqui- 
ty, and  therefore  jccafion  an  immenfe  wafteof  power ;  and 
in  order  to  give  an  alternate  motion  to  a  number  ofchains 
of  balances  extending  to  a  dillance  of  3804  feet,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  impelling  power  are  deftroyed. 

By  a  few  changes  upon  the  conftruiflion  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  water  might  have  been  railed  from  the 
liver  to  the  tower  without  any  intermediate  refervoirs. 
This  appears  from  two  experiments  made  upon  the  ma- 
chine in  1738  and  1 775.  In  1738  M.  Camus  attempt- 
ed to  raife  the  water  to  the  tower  at  once.  He  was 
able,  however,  only  to  bring  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower  which  was  confiderably  higher  than  the  fecond 
refervoir.  By  this  experiment  the  machine  was  fo 
much  drained  that  feveral  parts  required  chains  to  fecure 
it.  In  1775  the  water  was  elevated  to  the  fecond  re- 
fervoir at  one  jet  at  different  times,  but  from  the  age 
and  infirmity  of  the  pipes  feveral  of  them  burft  during 
the  experiment.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  pipes 
had  been  made  ftronger,  the  firft  refeivoir  and  the  ma- 
chinery coiinefted  with  it  might  have  been  difpenfed 
with  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  the  machine  had 
been  conllrufled  with  more  judgement,  the  water 
might  have  been  conduflcd  at  once  from  the  river  to 
the  tower. 

MARMALADE,  a  confeftion  of  plums,  apricots, 
quinces,  &c.  boiled  up  to  a  confiftence  with  fugar.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  made  of  Seville  oranges  and  fugar  only. 

M  ARM  AND  E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot  and  Garonne.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  corn  a'.d  wine,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Garonne,  in 
E.  Long,  o  I  5.  N.  Lat.  44.  20. 

MARMOR.     See  Marble. 

MARMORA,  the  name  of  four  illands  of  Ana, 
in  the  fea  of  the  fame  name.  The  largell  is  about  30 
miles  in  circumference  ;  and  the  foil  of  them  all  pro- 
duces com,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  fea  of  Marmora 
is  a  large  gulf,  which  communicates  both  with  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Black  fea  by  that  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  being  120  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth  ; 
and  all  Qiips  muft  pafs  through  it  that  fail  to  Conftanti- 
Bople  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  anciently  the 
P/o/ionliT. 

MARMORICA,  a  country  of  Africa  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Libyans.  It  was  boi'.nded  on  the 
eaft  by  Egypt,  on  the  weft  by  Cyrenaica,  on  the 
fouth  by  Saharn,  or  the  defert  of  Libya  I.iterior,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  ^lediterranean  ;  and  nai  reckoned 
a  part  of  Egypt.  There  is  no  dilUnci  liillory  of  the 
country. 

MAROBUDUN,  in  yincienl  Geogr/iphij.  the  royal 
refidence  of  Marobuduus,  king  of  the  Marcomanni ;  and 
licnce  the  appellation.  Now  thought  to  be  Prague,x\\e 
capital  of  Bohemia. 

MAROLLEb,  Michel  de,  bom  in  1600,  v.as 
the  fon  of  Claude  de  Marolles,  whom  French  memoirs 
Stake  8  military  hero.      Michel,   however,   was  of  a 
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dirTerent  corapofiiion.  Ke  entered  early  into  the  ec-  Ma 
clefiaftical  ftate,  and  by  the  intereft  of  his  father  ob- ' 
taincd  two  abbeys.  He  was  formed  with  an  extreme 
ardour  for  ftudy,  which  never  abated  all  his  life  long  : 
for,  from  iTSij  when  he  publilh^d  a  tranflation  of  Lu- 
can,  to  1681  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  conftanl- 
ly  employed  in  writing  and  printing.  He  attached 
himfelf  unfortunately  to  the  tranilating  of  ancient  La- 
tin writers :  but,  being  devoid  of  all  clafli-al  tafle  and 
fpirit,  they  funk  miferably  under  his  hands,  the  poets 
efpccially.  He  was  certainly,  however,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  difcovered  all  his  life  a  love  for  the 
arts.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  who  paid  any  attention 
to  prints ;  and  coileifitd  about  100,000,  which  make 
at  this  day  one  of  the  ornaments  of  ths  French  king's 
cabinet.  He  compoled  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  which 
were  publilhed  by  the  abb6  Goujet,  1755,  in  3  vols. 
They  contain,  like  fuch  fort  of  things,  fome  interefi- 
ing  faffs,  but  an  infinity  ef  minute  and  infipid  no- 
things. 

MARONITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  fert  of 
eaftcrn  Ciirifiians,  who  follow  tlie  Syrian  rite,  and  are 
fubjeft  to  the  pope  j  their  principal  habitation  being  0:1 
Mount  Libanus. 

Moiheim  informs  us,  that  the  doflrine  of  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  condemned  and  exploded  by  the  council  of 
Conftantinople,  found  a  place  of  refuge  among  the 
Mardaites,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  mounts  Liba- 
nus and  Antilibanus,  and  who,  about  the  conclunon 
of  the  feventh  century,  were  called  Maroniiei,  afte? 
Maro  their  firft  bifhop  ;  a  name  which  they  Hill  retain. 
None  (he  fays)  of  the  ancient  writers  give  any  certaiii 
account  of  the  firft  perfon  who  infirufted  thefe  moun- 
taineers in  the  doclririe  of  the  Monothelltes  :  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  from  feveral  circumfiances,.  that  it 
xvas  John  Maro,  whofe  name  they  iiad  adopted  ;  and 
that  this  ecclefiaftic  received  the  name  of  Maro  fror.v 
his  having  lived  in  the  characier  of  a  monk  in  the  fa- 
mous convent  of  St  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Orontes,  before  his  fettlement  among  the  Mardaites 
of  Mount  Libanus.  One  thing  is  certain,  from  tlie 
tellimony  of  Tyrlus  and  other  unexceptionable  wit- 
neiTes,  as  alfo  from  the  moft  authentic  records,  viz. 
that  th.e  Maronites  retained  the  opinions  of  the  Mo- 
nothelltes until  the  I2th  century,  when,  abandoninjj 
and  renouncing  the  doelrine.  of  one  will  in  Chrift,. 
they  were  readmitted  in  the  year  11  Si  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  church.  The  moft  learned  of 
the  modern  Maronites  have  left  no  method  unemploy- 
ed to  defend  their  church  againft  tliis  accufation  ;  ihtj. 
have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  teftimonies, 
th.it  their  anceftors  always  perfevered  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  with. 
out  ever  adopting  the  dodrine  of  the  Monophyfite.", 
or  Monothelltes.  But  all  their  efforts  are  infuihcient 
to  prove  the  truth  of  thefe  aSTertious  to  fuch  as  havt 
any  .acquaintance  with  the  hiflory  of  the  church  and. 
the  records  of  ancier.t  times  ;  for  to  all  fuch  the  tofti- 
monies  they  allege  will  appear  abfolutely  Cfliiious  and. 
deftitute  of  authority. 

Fauftus  Nairon,  a  Maronite  fettled  *t  Rome,  has 
publiftied  an  apology  for  Maro  and  the  reft  of  his 
nation.  His  tenet  is,  that  they  really  took  their  name, 
from  the  Maro  who  lived  about  the  year  400,  and 
of  whom  mention  is  ma-e  in  Chryfoftom,  Thtodorct,. 
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:.irc.mtc.s  snd  the  Mcnologhim  of  the  Greeks.  He  adds,  that 
''""""• .  the  (Ulciplcs  of  this  Maio  fpread  themfelves  through- 
"'^'  out  all  Syria ;  that  they  built  feveral  monalteries,  and, 

aaioiig  others,  one  that  bcre  the  mine  of  their  leader  ; 
that  all  the  Syrians  ivho  were  r.ot  tainted  Aith  herefy 
took  refuge  among  them  -,  and  that  for  this  reafon  tlie 
heretics  of  thofe  limes  called  them  Maronites. 

Molheim  ubferves,  that  the  fubjeflion  of  the  Ma- 
ronites to  the  fpiritual  jurifdiiEl^on  of  the  Rom;in  pon- 
tiflF  was  agreed  to  iv;th  this  exprefs  condition,  tiiat 
neither  the  popes  nor  thiir  emiliaries  (houlJ  pretend 
to  change  or  abolilh  any  thing  that  rchled  to  the  an- 
■cient  rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious  opinions,  of 
this  people  :  fo  that  ii  reality  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  among  the  Maronites  that  favours  of  pocery,  if 
we  except  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiiT,  who 
is  obliged  to  pay  very  dear  for  their  friendihip.  For, 
as  the  Maronites  live  in  the  utmoft  dillrefs  of  pover- 
ty, under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Mahometans, 
the  Liihop  of  Rome  is  under  the  neceffity  o!"  furniih- 
ing  them  with  fuch  fublidies  as  may  appeafe  their  op- 
prelTors,  procure  a  fubfiftence  for  their  bithop  and 
clergy,  provide  all  things  requiCte  for  the  fupiiort  of 
their  churches,  and  the  uninterrupted  exercife  of  pub- 
lic worfhip,  and  contribute  in  general  to  lefien  their 
mifery.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  Maronites  in  Sy- 
ria who  flill  behold  the  church  of  Rome  with  the 
greatell  averfion  and  abhorrence  ;  nay,  what  is  ftill 
more  remarkable,  great  numbers  of  that  nation  refiding 
in  Italy,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  oppofed 
his  authority  during  the  lart  century,  and  threiv  the 
court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity.  One  body  of 
thefe  nonconforming  Maronites  retired  into  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  Waldenfes ;  ano- 
ther, above  600  in  number,  with  a  bifliop  and  feveral 
eccleCaftics  at  their  head,  fled  into  Coriica,  and  im- 
plored the  proteflion  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  againft 
the  violence  of  the  inquifitors. 

The  Maronites  have  a  patriarch,  who  refides  in  the 
monaftery  of  Cannubin,  on  Mount  Libanus,  and  af- 
fumes  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  name 
of  Peter,  as  if^he  feemed  defirous  of  being  confidered 
as  the  fucceflbr  of  that  apoftle.  He  is  elected  by  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  according  to  the  ancient  cu- 
llom  j  but,  fince  tlieir  reunion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  bull  of  confirmation 
from  the  pope.  He  keeps  a  perpetual  celibacy,  as 
^vell  as  the  t'-.II  of  the  bifhops  his  fuffragans  :  as  to  the 
reft  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  they  are  allowed  to  marry  be- 
fore ordination  •,  and  yet  the  monatlic  life  is  in  great 
eileem  among  them.  Their  monks  are  of  the  order  of 
St  Anthoiiy,  and  live  in  the  moA  obfcure  places  in  the 
mountains,  far  from  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

As  to  their  faith,  they  agree  in  the  main  with  the 
reft  of  the  eaftern  church.  Their  priefts  do  not  fay 
mafs  fingly  ;  but  all  fay  it  together,  Handing  round 
the  altar.  They  communicate  in  unleavened  bread  ; 
and  the  laity  have  hitherto  partaken  in  both  kinds, 
though  the  praflice  of  communicating  in  one  has  of 
late  been  getting  footing,'  having  been  introduced  by 
little  and  little.  In  Lent  they  eat  nothing,  unlefs  it 
be  two  or  three  hours  before  funrifmg  :  their  other 
iaAings  are  very  numerous. 

To  MAROON,  to  put  one   or  more  failors  aflicre 
jpoii  a  dcfolate  illar.d,  ur.der  pretence  of  their  having 
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committed  fume  great  crime.  This  deteuable  expedi- 
ent has  been  too  often  praflifed  by  Ibrae  inhuman  com- 
manders of  fliips. 

MAROT,  Clej-f.KT,  the  bert  French  poet  of  his 
time,  ivas  born  aT  Cahors  in  140  r ;  and  was  the  fon 
oi  John  Marot,  valet  de  cbambrc  to  Francis  I.- and 
poet  to  Qiieen  Anne  of  Britanny.  Ke  enjoyed  hi 
father's  place  of  valet  de  chambre  to  Francis  I.  and 
was  page  to  Margaret  of  France  wife  to  the  duke 
of  Alengon.  In  1521  he  followed  that  prince  into 
Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  teken  pvifoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  ;  but  at  his  return  to  Paris  was  ac- 
cufed  of  herefy,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  from  whence 
he  v.as  delivered  by  the  prctedlion  of  King  Francis  I. 
He  at  length  retired  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  then 
to  the  diichefs  of  Ferraia,  and  in  1 536  returned  to 
Paris  :  but  declaring  openly  for  the  Calvinirts,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Geneva  ;  which  he  at  length  left, 
and  retiring  to  Piedmont,  died  at  Turin  in  1 1^4^, 
aged  50.  His  verfes  are  agreeably  filled  with  natural 
beauties.  La  Fontaine  acknowledged  himfelf  his  dif- 
ciple,  and  contributed  greatly  to  reftcre  to  vogue 
the  works  of  this  ancient  poet.  Marot,  beiides  his 
other  works,  has  tranfiated  part  of  the  Pfalms  into 
verfe,   which    was    continued    by  Beza,    and  are  flill 

fung    in    the    Proteftant    churches    abroad Alichael 

Man:,  his  fon,  was  alfo  the  author  of  fome  verfes  ; 
but  they  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  JoJiit,  and 
mucli  lefs  to  thofe  of  Clement  Marot. — The  works 
of  the  three  Marots  were  collefted  and  printed  toge- 
ther at  the  Hague  in  1 731,  in  3  vols.  410,  and  in 
6  vols.  1 2mo. 

MARPURG,  a  flrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgia- 
vate  of  Heffe  Caflel,  with  an  univerfity,  a  cafile,  a 
palace,  a  handfome  fquare,  and  a  magnificent  town- 
houfe.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lohn,  in  a  pleafant 
country,  15  miles  fouth  of  Waldeck,  and  47  fouth-eall 
of  Caflel.     E.  Long.  8.  53.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

Marfurg,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Styria,  feated  on  the  river  Drave,  2  5  miles  fouth-^vell 
of  Gratz,  and  6d  north-eaft  of  Laubach.  £.  Long. 
16.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  42. 

MARQ^UARD,  Frkhkr,  an  eminent  German  ci- 
vilian, bom  at  AugihutCT  in  1565.  He  ftudied  at 
Bourges,  under  the  learned  Cujas  ;  and  acquired  great 
flvill  in  polite  literature,  and  in  the  laws.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Germany,  he  became  coun.'ellor  to  the  eieflor 
Palatine,  and  profeflor  of  law  at  Heidelberg  j  and  was 
afterwards  fent  by  the  eleftor  Frederic  IV.  as  his  mi- 
nifter,  into  Poland,  to  Mentz,  and  fcvcral  other  courts. 
He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1614.  He  wrote  many 
works  ^vhich  are  efteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  i.  De  re  monetario  vetcnim  Romanorurn,  et  Itodierni 
apud  Germanos  imperii.  2.  Rerutn  Bohetnicarum  fcrip' 
ttres.  J .  Rerum  Gcrmanicarum  fcriptores.  4.  Corpus 
hi/loriiF  Francice,  ih'c. 

MARQUE,  or  Letters  ofMjR^vt,  in  military  af- 
fairs,  are  letters  of  reprifal,  granting  the  fubje^ls  of  one 
prince  or  ftate  liberty  to  make  reprifals  on  tliofe  of 
another. — They  arc  fo  called  firom  the  German  marcke 
"  limit,  frontier  ;"  as  bt  ing  ji/s  coiiceJJ'itm  in  a/:erius 
prircipis  marclas  feu  limiles  irar.feundi,  ftiiitjue  jus  fa- 
ciendi;  as  being  a  right  of  pafllng  the  limits  or  frontiers 
of  another  prince,  and  da?ng  one!s  fclf  juflice; 

Letters 
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Lnjaefas.  Letters  of  marque  among  us  are  extraotJIiury  com- 
'•"^'""^miirioMS  granted  by  authority  for  reparation  to  mer- 
chants taken  and  defpoiled  by  ftrangers  at  fea  ;  and  re- 
;jrifals  is  only  the  retaking,  or  taking  of  one  thing  Lr 
-.nolher  *.  The  form  in  tliefe  cafes  is,  the  futlcrcr 
:nuft  firft  apply  to  the  lord  privy-feal,  and  he  fliall 
snake  out  letters  of  rcqueft  under  the  privy-feal ;  and 
;',  after  fuch  requell  of  fatisfaction  made,  the  party 
required  do  not,  w  iihin  convenient  time,  make  due  fa- 
tisfadion  or  rellitutlon  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord 
chancellor  ihall  make  him  out  letters  of  marque  under 
the  great  feal :  and  by  virtue  of  thefe  he  may  attack 
and  Ceize  the  property  of  the  aggreffor  nation,  \rithout 
hazard  of  beir.5  condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate. 

MARQ^UESAS  islands,  the  name  of  certain 
iflands  in  the  South  fea,  lying  between  8  and  10 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  139  and  140 
degrees  of  welt  longitude.  They  are  five  in  number, 
viz.  La  Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  La  Dominica,  Santa 
C'.irillina,  and  Hood  illand.  All  the  natives  of  thefe 
illandsmay  be  fuppoled  to  be  of  the  fame  tribe.  Thofe 
ipots  that  are  fit  for  culture  are  very  populous ;  but  as 
every  illand  is  very  mountainous,  and  has  many  inac- 
ceffible  and  barrer>  rocks,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
tlie  ".vhole  population  of  this  group  amounts  to  59,000 
perfons.  The  Spaniards,  who  firll  vlfited  here,  found 
the  manners  of  this  people  gentle  and  inonenlive  ;  but 
thefe  qualities  did  not  prevent  thofe  who  landed 
from  wantonly  butchering  feveral  of  the  natives  at 
Magdalena. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iQands  collectively,  fays 
Captain  Cook,  are,  without  exception,  the  fineft  race 
of  people  in  the  South  fea.  For  fymmetry  of  (hape, 
and  regular  features,  they  perhaps  furpafs  all  otiier  na- 
tions. Not  a  fingle  deformed  or  ill-  roportioned  per- 
fon  was  feen  on  the  iQand  ;  all  were  ftrong,  tall,  well- 
limbed,  and  remarkably  aclive.  The  men  are  about 
five  feet  ten  or  fix  feet  high  :  their  teeth  are  not  fo 
good,  nor  are  their  eyes  fo  full  and  lively,  as  thofe  of 
many  other  nations :  their  hair  is  of  many  colours,  but 
none  red  ;  fome  have  it  long,  but  the  m^fl  general  cu- 
ftom  is  to  wear  it  fhort,  except  a  bunch  on  each  fide 
the  crown,  which  they  tie  in  a  knot  :  their  countenan- 
ces are  pleafing,  open,  and  full  of  vivacity :  they  are  of 
a  tawny  complexion,  which  is  rendered  almolt  black 
by  pundcres  over  the  whole  body.  They  were  entirely 
nsked,  except  a  (mail  piece  of  cloth  round  their  waill 
and  loins.  The  punctures  were  difpofed  with  the  ut- 
moft  regularity,  fo  that  the  marks  on  each  leg,  arm, 
and  check,  were  exaftly  fimilar.  The  women,  in  two 
days  rime,  began  to  appear  in  confiderable  numbers, 
tnd  the  failors  found  them  not  lefs  kind  than  thofe  of 
the  other  illands  which  they  had  vi.Gted  :  they  were 
inferior  to  the  men  in  ftature,  but  well  proportioned  : 
their  general  colour  was  brown  ;  no  puiiftures  were 
cbferved  upon  them  ;  they  wore  a  fingle  piece  of 
cloth  made  of  the  mulberry  bark,  which  covered  them 
from  the  ihoulders  to  the  knees. 

The  principal  head  drefs  ufed  in  the  iflands,  and  what 
appears  to  be  their  chief  ornament,  is  a  fort  of  broad  fillet, 
curioufly  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  hufks  of  cocoa  nuts  ; 
in  the  front  is  fixed  a  mother  of-pearl  fiiell,  wrought 
round  to  the  fize  of  a  tea-faucer  ;  before  that  another 
fmaller,  of  very  fine  tortoifcfliell,  perforated  into  cu- 
rious figures  j  alfo  before,  and  in  the  centre  of  that,  is 
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another  round  piece  of  mothsr-of-pearl,  about  the  ITze  ^Tar'iu'i-''. 

of  half  a  crown  ;  and  before  this  another  piece  -of  per- ^"""^ 

forated  tortoifcihell,  the  fize  of  a  (hilling.  Befidcs 
this  decoration  in  front,  fome  have  it  alfo  on  eacli 
fide,  but  in  fmall  pieces ;  and  all  have  fixed  to  them 
the  tail  feathers  of  cocks,  or  tropic  birds,  which,  when 
the  fillet  is  tied  on,  fland  upright,  fo  that  the  whole 
together  makes  a  very  fprightly  ornament.  "  They 
wear  round  the  neck  a  kind  of  ruflPor  necklace  made 
of  light  wood,  the  outward  and  upper  fides  covered 
with  fmall  peafe,  which  are  fixed  on  with  gum  •,  they 
alfo  wear  fome  bunches  of  human  hair  failened  to  a 
(tring,  and  tied  round  the  legs  and  arms.  But  all  the 
above  oinaments  are  feldom  feen  on  the  fame  perfon. 
AH  thefe  ornaments,  except  the  h(l,  they  freely  part- 
ed with  for  a  trifling  confideration ;  but  the  human 
hair  they  valued  very  higly,  though  thefe  bunches 
were  the  ufual  refidence  of  many  vermine.  It  is  pro- 
bable,  that  thefe  ^vere  worn  in  remembrance  of  their 
deceafed  relations,  and  therefore  were  looked  upon 
with  fome  veneration  ;  or  they  may  be  the  fpoils  of 
their  enemies,  worn  as  the  honourable  teltinionies  of 
victory.  However,  a  large  nail,  or  (bmething  which 
ftruck  their  eyes,  commonly  got  the  better  of  their 
fcruples.  The  king,  or  chief  of  the  illand,  came  to- 
viiit  Captain  Cook  :  he  was  the  only  one  feen  com- 
pletely drefl'ed  in  this  manner.  Their  ordinary  orna- 
ments are  necklaces,  and  amulets  made  of  ihells,  &c. 
All  of  them  had  their  ears  pierced,  though  none  were 
feen  with  ear-rings.  The  king  had  not  much  refpeft 
paid  him  by  his  attendants  :  he  prefcnted  Captain  Cook 
ivith  fome  fruit  and  hogs  ;  and  acquainted  him  that  his 
namawas  Ho/wo,  and  that  he  was  he-ka-at,  which  title 
feems  to  correfpond  with  the  aree  of  Otalieii.:,  and 
arekee  of  the  Friendly  ides.  Their  dwellings  are  in 
the  valleys,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  hills  near  their  p!?.n- 
tations.  They  are  built  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
at  Otahcite,  which  will  be  particularly  defcribcd  when 
we  fpeak  of  that  illand )  but  they  arc  much  meaner, 
and  are  only  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree  :  in  general,  they  are  built  on  a  fquare  or 
oblong  pavement  of  ftone,  raifed  fome  height  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  ;  they  likewife  have  fuch  pave- 
ment near  their  houfes,  on  which  they  fit  to  eat  and 
amufe  themlelves.  Along  the  uppermoll  edge  o.'  the 
mountain  a  row  of  ftakes  or  palifadoes,  clolely  con- 
nected together,  were  feen  like  a  fortification,  in  which, 
by  the  help  of  glafles,  appeared  fomething  like  huts, 
which  feemed  to  bear  a  great  refemblauce  to  the  hip- 
pas  of  New  Zealand,  wliich  will  be  defcribed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  that  country.  Their  canoes  refcmbie  thij^e  of 
Otaheite,  but  not  fo  large  ;  their  heads  had  commonly 
fome  flat  upright  piece,  on  which  the  human  face  was 
coarfely  carved  ;  and  their  fails  were  made  of  mais, 
triangular  in  (hape,  and  very  broad  at  the  top  :  the 
paddles  which  they  ufed  were  of  heavy  hard  \vood  ; 
fliort,  but  (harp  pointed,  and  with  a  knob  at  the  upper 
end ;  they  were  from  10  to  22  feet  long,  and  about 
15  inches  Jjroad. 

Their  weapons  were  all  made  of  th^  club  wood,  or 
cafuarina  ;  and  were  either  plain  fjiears  about  8  or  j  o 
feet  long,  or  clubs  which  commonly  had  a  knob  at 
one  end.  They  have  alfo  flings  with  which  they  thro  a- 
(tones  with  great  velocity,  and  to  a  great  diltance,  but 
not  with  a  good  iim. 

The 
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•  Tl-.e  language  of  tliefe  people  is  mucli  nearer  to 
that  of  Otaheite  than  any  other  dia'.ecl  in  the  South 
fea,  except  that  they  could  aot  pronounce  the  letter  r. 

The  only  quadrupeds  feen  here  v.ere  hogs,  except 
Tats  ;  here  were  fowls,  and  feveral  fmall  birds  in  the 
Tvoods,  whofe  notes  were  very  melodious.  The  chief 
dificrence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquefas 
and  thole  of  the  Society  iflands  fctras  to  conlift  in 
their  diliercnt  degrees  of  cleanlinefs  :  the  former  do  not 
bathe  two  or  three  times  a-day,  nor  walh  their  hands 
and  face  before  and  after  every  meal,  as  the  latter  do  •, 
and  they  are  befides  very  llovenly  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  their  meals.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable  ; 
though  they  have  hogs  and  fowls,  and  catch  abundance 
tjf  filh  at  certain  times.  Their  drink,  is  pure  water,  co- 
coa nuts  being  fcarce  here. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  propenfity  of  the  natives 
was  difcovered  to  be  rather  to  receive  than  give;  for 
when  they  had  taken  a  nail  as  the  price  of  a  bread- 
fruit, the  article  To  piuchafed  could  not  be  obtained 
from  thera.  To  remove  this  didioneft  difpofition.  Cap- 
tain Cook  ordered  a  mulket  to  be  fired  over  their  heads, 
which  terrified  thera  into  fair  dealing. 

Soon  after  the  natives  had  gathered  courage  enough 
to  venture  on  board  the  thip,  one  of  thera  unfortu- 
nately ftole  an  iron  flancheon  from  the  gangway,  with 
which  he  fprang  into  the  fea,  and,  notwithftanding 
its  weiglit,  fwara  with  it  to  his  canoe,  and  was  making 
to  the  fliore  with  all  fpeed.  A  mufket  was  fired  over 
l-is  head  to  frighten  him  back,  but  to  no  effeS,  he  ftill 
continued  to  make  off  with  his  booty  ;  the  vvhi'.lling  of 
another  ball  over  liis  head  was  as  ineffec5lual :  an  of- 
ficer, lefs  patient  of  fuch  an  injury  than  reafon  and  hu- 
manity fliould  have  taught  him  to  be,  levelled  a  mulket 
at  the  poor  fellow,  and  fhot  him  through  the  head. 
Captain  Cook  had  given  orders  to  fire  o'ver  the  canoe, 
but  not  to  kill  any  one  ;  he  was  in  a  boat,  and  came 
up  with  the  canoe  foon  after.  There  were  two  men  in 
her  :  one  fat  bailing  out  the  blood  and  water  in  a  kind 
of  hyfieric  laugh  ;  the  other,  a  youth  of  about  14  or 
15  years  of  age,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  fon 
of  the  deceafed,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  dead  body 
*iith  a  ferious  and  dejeded  countenance.  This  aft  of 
feverity,  however,  did  not  ellrange  the  iflanders  to  the 
ftiip,  and  a  traffic  was  carried  on  to  the  fatisfaiSion 
of  both  parties ;  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  and 
fome  hogs,  were  given  in  exchange  for  fmall  nails, 
knives,  and  pieces  of  Amflerdam  cloth  ;  red  feathers 
of  the  Amllerdam  ifland  were  greatly  eileemed  here. 
Captain  Cook,  accompanied  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  ihip,  in  their  walks  about  the  country,  lighted  on 
the  houfe  which  had  been  the  habitation  of  the  man 
who  had  been  (hot ;  there  they  found  his  fon,  who  fled 
at  their  approach  :  they  inquired  for  his  female  rela- 
tions, and  were  told  that  they  remained  at  the  top 
of  the  iHountain,  to  weep  and  mourn  for  the  dead. 
Notwithftanding  they  were  then  among  the  relations 
of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  them,  not  the  leaft 
tokens  of  aniraofity  or  revenge  were  difcernible  among 
the  natives. 

The  weather  being  extremely  hot,  the  inhabitants 
rpade  ufe  of  large  fans  to  cool  themfelves,  of  which 
great  numbers  were  purchafed :  the  fans  were  for- 
rned  of  a  kind  of  tough  bark,  or  grafs,  very  firm- 
ly and  curioully  plaited,  and  frequently  whitened  with 
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fliell-lime.  Some  had  large  feathered  leaves  of  aAfarqucfa 
kind  of  palm,  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  an  um-'—^v"- 
brella. 

The  natives  at  length  became  fo  familiar  as  to 
mount  the  fides  of  the  fhip  in  great  numbers.  They 
frequently  danced  upon  the  decks  for  the  diverfion  of 
the  fallors  :  their  dances  very  much  refembled  thofe 
of  Otaheite;  their  mufic  too  was  very  much  the 
fame. 

A  faiior  having  been  inattentive  to  his  duty,  receiv- 
ed feveral  blows  from  Captain  Cook ;  on  feeing  which, 
the  natives  exclaimed  tafye-a  hei-te  lina,  "  he  beats  his 
brother."  From  other  inftances  that  had  occurred, 
it  was  clear  that  they  knew  the  difference  between  the 
commander  and  his  people,  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
conceived  thera  all  brethren  ;  and,  fays  Mr  Forfler, 
"  to  me  the  moft  natural  inference  is,  that  they  only 
applied  an  idea  to  us  in  this  cafe,  ^vhich  really  exilled 
with  regard  to  themfelves ;  they  probably  look  on 
themfelves  as  one  family,  of  which  die  eldeil  born  is  the 
chief  or  king." 

MARQ^UETRY,  inlaid  work;  a  curious  kind 
of  %vork,  compofed  of  pieces  of  hard  fine  wood  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  faftened,  in  thin  flices,  on  a  ground,  and 
fometimes  enriched  with  other  matters,  as  tortoife-lhell, 
ivory,  tin,  and  brafs. 

There  is  another  kind  of  marquetry  made,  inftead  of 
wood,  of  glaffes  of  various  colours  ;  and  a  third,  where 
nothing  but  precious  flones  and  the  richelt  marbles  are 
ufed  :  but  thefe  are  more  properly  called  mofaic  ivoik. 
See  Mosaic. 

The  art  of  inlaying  is  very  ancient;  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  paffed  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  as  one  of  the 
fpoils  brought  to  the  Romans  from  Afia.  Indeed  it 
was  then  but  a  fimple  thing  ;  nor  did  it  arrive  at  any 
tolerable  perfcdlion  till  the  13th  century  among  the  Ita- 
lians :  it  feems,  however,  to  have  arrived  at  its  height 
in  the  1  7th  century  among  the  French. 

Till  John  of  Verona,  a  cotemporary  with  Raphael, 
the  fineft  works  of  this  kind  were  only  black  and  white, 
which  are  what  we  now  call  More/cos  ;  but  that  reli- 
gious, who  had  a  genius  for  painting,  ftained  his 
woods  with  dyes  or  boiled  oils,  which  penetrated  them. 
But  he  went  no  farther  than  the  reprefenting  buildings 
and  perfpeftivcs,  which  requires  no  great  variety  of  co- 
lours. Thofe  who  fucceeded  him,  not  only  improved 
on  thf  invention  of  dyeing  the  woods,  by  a  fecret  which 
they  found  of  burning  them  without  confuming,  which 
ferved  exceedingly  well  for  the  fliadows ;  but  had  alfo 
the  advantage  of  a  number  of  fine  new  woods  of  na- 
turally bright  colours,  by  the  difcovery  of  America. 
With  thefe  affiftances  the  art  is  now  capable  of  imita- 
ting any  thing  ;  whence  fome  call  it  the  art  of  painting 
in  wood. 

The  ground  whereon  the  pieces  are  to  be  ranged 
and  glued,  is  ordinarily  of  oak  or  fir  well  dried  ;  and 
to  prevent  warping,  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  glued 
together.  The  %\ood  to  be  ufed,  being  reduced  into 
leaves,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  line,  is  cither  ftained  with 
fome  colour,  or  made  black  for  ftiadow  ;  which  fome 
efifecl  by  putting  it  in  fand  extremely  heated  over  the 
fire,  others  by  fteeping  it  in  lime  water  and  fublimate, 
and  others  in  oil  of  fulphur. — Thus  coloured,  the  con- 
tours of  the  piece  are  formed  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  dcfign  they  are  to  teprelcnt. 

This 
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Marquis.  Tliis  lull  is  the  moil  difficult  part  of  marquetry, 
^■~~v  '  '  and  that  wherein  ir.ofl  patience  and  attention  are  re- 
quired. The  two  chief  inllruments  ufed  herein  are 
the  faw  and  the  vice ;  the  one  to  hold  the  matters  to 
be  formed  ;  the  otlier,  to  take  off  from  the  extremes, 
according  to  occafion.  The  vice  is  of  wood,  having 
one  of  its  chaps  iixed^  tlie  other  moveable,  and  is  open- 
ed and  Ihut  by  the  foot,  by  means  of  a  cord  faftened  to 
a  treadle.  Its  llruflure  is  very  ingenious,  yet  fimple 
enough. 

The  leaves  to  be  formed  (for  there  are  frequently 
three  or  four  of  the  fame  kind  formed  together)  are 
put  within  the  chaps  of  the  vice,  after  being  glued  on 
the  outermort  part  of  the  dellgn  whofe  profile  they  are 
to  follow  J  then  the  \vorkman  prcllmg  the  treadle,  and 
thus  holding  faft  the  piece,  with  his  fiiw  runs  over  all 
the  outlines  of  the  defign. — By  thus  joining  and  form- 
ing three  or  four  pieces  together,  they  not  only  gain 
time,  but  tiie  matter  is  likewife  the  better  enabled  to 
fuftain  the  efforts  of  the  faw  •,  which,  how  delicate 
foever  it  may  be,  and  how  lightly  foever  the  work- 
man may  conduft  it,  without  fuch  a  precaution  would 
be  apt  to  raife  fplinters,  to  the  ruin  of  the  beauty  of 
the  work. 

When  the  work  is  to  confift  of  one  fingle  kind  of 
wood,  or  of  tortoife-fliell,  on  a  copper  or  tin  ground,  or 
vice  verfa,  they  only  form  two  leaves  on  one  anotiier, 
i.e.  aleaf  of  metal,  and  a  leaf  of  woodor  fl\ell :  this  they 
CTXifavoing  in- counter  parts ;  for  by  filling  the  vacui- 
ties of  one  of  the  leaves  by  the  pieces  coming  out  of  the 
other,  the  metal  may  ferve  as  a  ground  to  the  wood,  and 
the  wood  to  the  metal. 

All  the  pieces  flius  formed  vrith  the  faw,  and  maiked 
to  know  them  again,  and  the  iliadow  given  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned  ;  they  veneer  or  fatten  each  in 
its  place  on  the  common  ground  j  uCng  for  that  purpofe 
the  beft  F.nglilli  glue. 

Ilie  v.hole  is  put  in  a  prefs  to  dry,  planed  over,  and 
polilhed  with  the  ikin  of  the  fea-dog,  wax,  and  fliave- 
grafs,  as  in  fimple  veneering  •,  inth  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  in  marquetry  the  fine  branches,  and  feveral  of 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  figures,  are  touclied  up 
and  finirticd  with  a  graver. 

It  is  the  cabinetmakers,  joiners,  and  toymen,  among 
us  who  work  in  marquetry  •,  it  is  the  enamellers  and 
fionecutters  who'deal  in  mofaic  works:  the  inflruments 
ul'ed  in  -the  former  are  moftly  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed 
by  the  ebonifls. 

MARQ^UIS,  a  title  of  honour,  next  in  dignity  to 
that  of  duke.  His  office  is  to  guard  the  frontiers  and 
limits  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  called  the  marchrs^ 
from  the  Teutonic  word  ivarchs,  a  "  limit :"  as,  in 
particular,  were  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
while  they  continued  hoftile  to  England.  The  perfons 
who  had  command  there,  were  called  lords  rnwchers, 
or  martjuejfes  ;  whofe  authority  was  aboliflied  by  ftatute 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27.  though  the  title  had  long  before 
been  made  a  mere  defign  of  honour,  Robert  Vere  earl 
of  Oxford  bring  created  marquis  of  Dublin  by  Rich- 
erd  11.  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  A  marquis  is 
created  by  patent ;  his  mantle  is  double  ermine,  three 
doublings  and  a  half  j  his  title  is  moj}  honourable i  and 
his  coronet  has  pearls  and  ftrawberry  leaves  intcrmi.xed 
round,  of  equal  height. 
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MARR,  that  part  of  Abcrdeenfliirc  fituatcd  between 
the  rivers  Dee  and  Don. 

MARRACCI,  Lewis,  a  learned  Italian,  was  born  . 
at  Lucca  in  Tufcany  in  i6t2.  After  having  finilhcd 
his  juvenile  fludies,  he  entered  into  the  congregation 
of  regular  clerks  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  dillin- 
guiflied  himfelf  early  by  his  learning  and  merit.  He 
taught  rhetoric  i'cvcn  years,  and  paffed  through  feveral 
offices  of  his  order.  He  applied  himfelf  principally 
to  the  ftudy  of  languages,  and  attained  of  himfelf  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the 
Chaldec,  and  Arabic ;  which  lall  he  taught  fome  time 
at  Rome,  by  the  order  of  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  chofe  him  for  his  confeflbr,  and 
placed  great  confidence  in  him.  He  would  have 
advanced  him  to  ecclcfiaftical  dignities,  if  Marracci 
had  not  oppofcd  him. — Marracci  died  at  Rome  in 
1700,  aged  87. — He  was  the  author  of  feveral  pie-es 
in  Italian  ;  but  the  grand  work,  which  has  made  him 
defervedly  famous  all  over  Europe,  is  his  edition  of 
the  Alkoran,  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion,  notes,  and  confutation  of  his  own.  It  w-as  beau- 
tifully printed  in  two  vols,  folio  at  Padua  in  1698.  The 
Latin  verfion  of  the  Alkoran,  by  Marracci,  with  notes 
and  obfervations  from  him  and  others,  and  a  fynopfis 
of  the  Mahometan  religion,  by  way  of  introdjc>ion, 
was  publilhed  by  Heineccius  at  Leipfic,  17:1,  in 
8vo.  Marracci  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  "  fiiblia  facra 
Arabica,  facra?  congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  julTu 
cdita,  ad  ufum  ccclefiarum  orientalium,"  Roma,  1671, 
in  3  vols,  folio. 

MARRIAGE,  a  contrad,  both  civil  and  religious, 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  by  which  they  engage  to 
live  together  in  mutual  love  and  friendfnip  for  the  ends 
of  procreation,  &c.     See  Moral  Fhdofophy. 

Marriage  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  in 
ufe  among  all  people.  The  Romanifts  account  it  a 
facrament. — The  woman,  with  all  her  moveable  goods, 
immediately  upon  marriage,  paffes  wholly  in  polejla- 
tem  viri,  into  the  power  and  difpofal  of  the  huf- 
band." 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  together  with- 
out marriage.  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firll  author  of  this  honourable  inftitu- 
tion  among  that  people.  After  the  commonwealths 
of  Greece  were  fettled,  marriage  was  very  much  en- 
couraged by  their  laws,  and  the  abftaining  from  it  was 
difcountenanced  and  in  many  places  punilhed.  The 
Lacedemonians  were  very  remarkable  for  their  feveri- 
ty  tov.-ards  thofe  who  deferred  marriage  beyond  a  li- 
mited time,  as  well  as  to  tTiofe  who  wholly  abftained 
from  it.  The  Athenians  had  aii  expre.fs  law,  that  all 
commanders,  orators,  and  perfons  intrulled  with  any 
public  affair,  ffiould  be  married  men.  Polygamy  was 
not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The  time  of  mar- 
riage was  not  the  fame  in  all  places.  The  Sp.irtans 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at  their 
full  flrength  ;  the  reafon  affigned  for  which  cuftom  by 
Lycurgas  was,  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be 
flrong  and  vigorous  :  and  the  Athenian  laws  are  faid 
to  hane  once  ordered,  that  men  lliould  not  marry  till 
35  years  of  age.  Tlje  feafcn  of  the  year  which  tliey 
preferred  for  this  purpofe  was  the  winter,  and  particular- 
ly the  month  of  January,  called  Gamelion,  The  Gretk<; 
4  G  ^thought. 
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ufually  ceremony  in  promifing  fidelity  was  kiffing  each 
other,  or  giving  their  right  hands,  which  was  a  gene- 
ral form  of  ratifying  all  agreements.  Before  the  mar- 
riage could  be  folemnized,  the  gods  were  to  be  con- 
fulted,  and  their  afliftance  innplored  by  prayers  and  fa- 
rifices,   which  were  offered  to  fome  of  the  deities  that 
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thought  it  fcandalous  to  contraft  marriage  within  cer-  contrafled  by  a  criminal  commerce  •,  with  this  diiTer-  Marri 
tain  degrees  of  confanguinity  ;  whillt  nioft  of  the  bar-  ence,  that  this  laft  does  extend  beyond  the  fecond  ge-  " 
barous  nations  allowed  inceihious  mixtures.  neration  ;    whereas   the   other,    as   has   been   obferved, 

Molt  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  efpecially  fuch  as  made     reaches  to  the  fourth, 
any  figure,  required  their  citizens  (hould  match  with  In  Germany  they  have  a  kind   of   marriage   called 

none  but  citizens,  and   the   children   were  not  allowed     morganatic,  wherein  a  man  of  quality  contraftrng  with 
to  marry  without  the  confent   of  their  parents.     The     a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  he  gives  her   the   left  hand 
•--•'■  •  ■"•  '       in  lieu  of  the  right ;  and  ftipulates  in  the  contraifl  that 

the  wife  Ihall  continue  in  her  former  rank  or  condition  ; 
and  that  the  children  born  of  them  (liall  be  of  the 
fame,  fo  that  they  become  baftards  as  to  matters  of  in- 
heritance, though  they  are  legitimate  in  effeft.  They 
cannot  bear  the  name  or  arms  of  the  family.  None 
fuperin'tended  thefe  affairs,  by  the  parents  or  neareft  but  princes  and  great  lords  of  Germany  are  allowed 
relations  of  the  perfons  to  be  married.  When  the  this  kind  of  marriage.  The  univerfities  of  Leipfic  and 
victim  was  opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out  and  thrown  Jena  have  declared  againft  the  validity  of  fuch  con- 
i)ehind  the  altar,  as  being  the  feat  of  anger  and  ma-  trafts ;  maintaining  that  they  cannot  prejudice  the  chil- 
lice,  and  therefore  the  averfion  of  all  the  deities  dren,  efpecially  when  the  emperor's  confent  intervenes 
who  had  the  care  of  love,  as  well  as  thofe  who  be-  in  the  marriage 
came  their  votaries.  For  the  particularities  relating 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  fee  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  difallowed  of 
polygamy.  A  Roman  might  not  marry  any  woman 
Tvho  was  not  a  Roman.  Among  the  Romans,  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  of  every  month  were  deemed  un- 
lucky for  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  was  alfo  the 
tez&  o{  the />aren!a/ia,  and  the  whole  month  of  May. 

The  moft  happy  feafon  in  every  refpeft  was  that  which     the  price,  has  therefore  become  the   ufual  form  or  fo- 
foliowed  the  ide»  of  June.  lemnity    in   the  celebration   of  their  marriages.     The 

The  Roman  laws  fpeak  of  fecend  marriages  in  very     Hebrews  alfo  purchafed  their  wives   by  paying  down  a 
hard  and  odious  terms :  Matre  jam  fecundis  nufitiis  fii-     competent  dowry  for  them  ;  and  Ariftotle  makes  it  one 
r.eflala,  L.  iii.  C.  de  fee.  nuptiis.     By  thefe  laws  it  was     argument  to  prove  that  the   ancient  "Grecians  were  an 
enafled,  that  the   elTefts  of   the   hufband  or  wife  de-     uncivilized    people,    becaufe    they    ufed    to    buy   their 
ceafed   iliould  pafs  over  to  the  children,   if  the  furvi-      wives  ;  and  in  proportion    as  they  laid   afide   their  bar- 
vor    (hould    marry   a  fecond    time.     By  the    law   Uac      barous  manners  they  left  off  tfiis  praftice 
cdiciali  (Cod.   de  fee.  nupt.),  the  furvivor,  upon  mar- 
rying a  fecond  time,  could  not  give  the  perfon  he  mar- 
1  ied  a  portion  more  than  equal   to   that  of  each  of  the 
children.     In  the  primitive  church  the  refpeft  to  chafti- 
ty  was  carried  fo  high,  that  a  fecond  marriage  was  ac- 
counted no  other  than  a  lawful  whoredom,  or  a  fpecies 
of  bigamy  ;  and  there   are  fome  ancient  canons  which 
forbid  the  ecclefiaftics   from  being   prefent   at  fecond 
marriages. 

Marriage,  by  the  Mofaic  law,  was  fubjeft  to  fe- 
vcral  reftriflions :  thus  by  Levit.  chap,  xviii.  ver.  1 6. 
a  man  was  forbid  to  marry  his  brother's  widow  unlefs 
he  died  without  iffue ;  in  which 
ioincd  as  a  duty.  So  it  was  forbid 
liller,  while  (lie  was  living,  ver.  18.;  which  was  not 
forbidden  before  the  law,  as  appears  from  the  inftance 
of  Jacob. 

The  ancient  Roman  law  is  filent  on  this  head  ;  and 
Papinian  is  the  firft  who  mentions  it,  on  occafion  of  the 
marriage  of  Caracalla.     The   lawyers  who  came  after 


The  Turks  have  three  kiads  of  marriages,  and  three 
forts  of  wives  ;  legitimate,  wives  in  kebiri,  and  Jlaves, 
They  marry  the  firft,  hire  the  fecond,  and  buy  the 
third. 

Among  all  the  favage  nations,  whether  in  Afia,  A- 
frica,  or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly  bought  by  the 
hultand  from  her  father  or  thofe  other  relations  who 
have  an  authority  over  her  ;  and  the  conclufion  of  a 
bargain  for  this  purpofe,  together  with  the  payment  of 


The  Engli(h  law  confiders  marriage  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  civil  contrafl  ;  the  holinels  of  the  matrimo- 
nial ftate  being  left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiiiltical  law,  to 
which  it  pertains,  to  punilli  or  annul  ince(tuous  or  other 
unfcriptural  marriages.  The  law  allows  marriage  to 
be  good  and  valid,  where  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
making  it  were  willing  and  able  to  contraft,  and  ac- 
tually did  contraft,  in  the  proper  forms  and  folemni- 
ties  required  by  law.  The  difabilities  for  contrafting 
are  of  two  forts  :  firft,  fuch  as  are  canonical,  and  there- 
fore fufficient  by  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  to  void  the 
marriage  in  the  fpiritual  court ;  fuch  as  pre-contract, 
fe  it  became  en-  confanguinity  or  relation  by  blood  ;  and  affinity,  or  re- 
marry his  wife's  lation  by  marriage,  and  feme  particular  corporal  infir- 
mities. But  thele  dilabilities  in  our  law  do  not  make 
the  marriage  ipfo  faBo  void,  but  voidable  only  by  fen- 
tence  of  feparation  ;  and  marriages  are  efteemed  valid  to 
all  civil  purpofes,  unlefs  fuch  feparation  is  actually  made 
during  the  life  of  the  parties.  Thus  when  a  man  had 
married  his  firft  wife's  fifter,  and  after  her  death  the 
him   Uretched  the  bonds  of  affinity  fo  far,  that  they     biihop's  court   was  proceeding  to  annul  the    marriage 


placed  adoption  on  the  fame  foot  with  nature. 

Affinity,  acconiing  to  the  modern  canonifts,  renders 
marriage  unlawful  to  the  fouith  generation,  inclufive  ; 
but  this  is  to  be  underrtood  of  dire6l  affinity,  and  not 
of  that  which  is  fecondary  or  rolLteral.  ylffmis  mei 
(iffinis,  non  ejl  a/finis  mens.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved, 
that  this  impediment  of  marriage  does  not  only  follow 


and  baftardife  the  iffue,  the  court  of  king's  bench  grant- 
ed a  proliibition  (jiioad  hoc  ;  but  permitted  them  to  pro- 
ceed t®  punilh  the  liufhand  for  inceft. 

By  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38.  it  is  declared,  that  all  per- 
fons may  lawfully  marry  but  fuch  as  are  prohibited 
by  God's  law,  &c.  And  that  nothing  (God's  law 
excepttfl)  (hall   impeach  any  marriage   but  within  the 


an  affinity  contra^ed  by  lawful  matrimony,  but  alfo  that     Levitical  degrees  ;   thefe  are  enumerated 


the  1 8th 

chapter 
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4  Marria;rc.  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  are  illuflrattJ  by  Lord  Coke 
^""~^^~~"  in  this  ir.nnner  :  a  raan  may  not  itiairy  his  mother, 
f-ithei's  firter,  mother's  filler,  filler,  daughter,  daugh- 
ter of  his  fon  or  daughter,  father's  wife,  uncle's  wife, 
father's  wife's  daughter,  brother's  wife,  wife's  filler, 
fon's  wife  or  wife's  daughter,  and  daugliter  of  his 
wife'-  fon  or  daughter.  Apd  s  \voman  may  not  marry 
her  father,  father's  brother,  mother's  brother,  brother, 
fen,  fon  of  her  hufband's  fon  or  daughter,  mother's 
hufband,  aunt's  hullMnd,  filler's  hulliand,  hufband's 
brother,  and  fon  of  her  huAiand's  fon  or  daughter. 
By  the  civil  law  firft  coufins  are  allowed  to  marry  ;  but 
by  the  canon  law  both  firft  and  fecond  coufins  are 
prohibitf d.  Therefore  when  it  is  vulgarly  faid  that 
firll  coufins  may  marry  but  fecond  coufins  cannot,  tliis 
probably  arofe  by  confounding  thefe  two  laws  ;  for 
firll  coufins  may  many  by  the  civil  law,  and  fecond 
coufins  cannot  by  the  canon  law.  But  by  the  fore- 
faid  ftar.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38.  it  is  clear,  that  both 
firft  and  fecond  coufins  may  marry.  By  the  fame  fta- 
tute  all  impediments  arifing  from  precontrafts  to 
•ther  perfons  were  aboIiO'.ed,  and  declared  of  none 
effei^  unlefs  they  had  been  confummated  with  bodily 
knowledge  ;  in  which  cafe  the  canon  law  holds  fuch 
contraft  to  be  a  marriage  de  faBo.  But  this  branch 
of  the  ftatute  was  repealed  by  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  23. 
How  far  the  aft  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33  (which  pro- 
hibits all  fuits  in  ecclefiaflica!  courts  to  compel  a  mar- 
riage in  confequence  of  any  contraft)  may  collaterally 
extend  to  revive  this  claufe  of  Henry  VIII. 's  llatBte, 
and  abolifh  the  impediment  of  precontraft.  Judge 
Elackftone  leaves  to  be  confidered  by  the  canonifls. 
We  (hall  here  obferve,  that  on  a  promife  of  marriage, 
if  it  be  mutual  on  both  fides,  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered in  cafe  either  party  refufes  to  marry  :  and  though 
no  rime  for  the  marriage  is  agreed  on,  if  the  plaintiff 
avers  that  he  offered  to  marry  the  defendant  who  re- 
fufed  it,  an  adlion  is  maintainable  for  the  damages; 
but  no  action  fliall  be  brought  upon  any  agreement 
except  it  is  in  writing,  and  Cgned  by  the  party  to  be 
charged.  The  cr^nonical  hours  for  celebrating  mar- 
riage are  from  8  to  i  2  in  the  forenoon. 

The  other  fort  of  difabilities  are  thofe  which  are 
created,  or  at  leaft  enforced,  by  the  municipal  laws. 
Thcfe  civil  difabilities  make  the  contraft  void  ab  initio, 
by  rendering  the  parties  incapable  of  forrhirg  any  con 
tract  at  all.  The  firft  le^al  difability  is  a  prior  mar- 
riage, or  having  arKJther  hufhand  or  wife  living  ;  in 
which  cafe,  befides  the  penalties  confequent  upon  it  as 
a  felony,  the  fecond  marriage  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
•  pofes  void.     See  Bigamy  and  Polygamy. 

The  next  legal  difability  is  want  of  age  :  therefor* 
If  a  boy  under  14,  or  a  girl  under  12  years  of  age, 
marries,  when  either  of  them  comes  to  the  age  of  con- 
fent,  they  may  d-fagree  -and  declare  the  marriage  void, 
witliout  any  divorce  or  fentence  in  the  fpiritual  court. 
However,  in  our  law  it  is  fo  far  a  marriage,  that  if  at 
the  age  of  confent  they  agree  to  continu?  tooether, 
they  need  not  be  married  again.  Another  incapacity 
ariles  from  want  of  confent  of  parents  or  guardians. 
By  feveral  ftatutes,  viz.  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  6,  7,  8. 
W.  III.  c.  35.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  penalties  of  icol.  are 
laid  on  every  clergyman  who  marries  a  couple  either 
without  publication  of  banns,  wliich  may  I'ive  notice 
to  parents  or  guardians,  or  without  a  licenfe,  to  ob- 


tain which  the  confent  of  parc-nts  or  guardian's  tnuft  M^ 
be  fwom  to.  And  by  4  and  5  Ph.  and  iVI.  c.  8.  who-^"" 
foever  marries  any  woman  child  under  the  age  of  16 
years,  without  confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  (hall 
be  fubjeifl  to  fine  or  five  years  imprifonment ;  and  her 
eftate  during  her  hulhand's  life  (hall  be  enjoyed  by 
the  next  heir.  Thus  alfo  in  France  the  fons  cannot 
marry  without  confent  of  parents  till  30  years  of 
age,  nor  the  daughters  till  25  ;  and  in  Holland  the 
fons  are  at  their  own  difpofal  at  25,  and  the  dau'.;h- 
ters  at  20.  And  by  the  marriage  aiS,  viz.  26  Geo. 
II.  c.  33.  it  is  enaiElcd,  that  all  marriages  celebrated 
by  liccnfe  (for  bauns  fappofe  notice),  where  either 
of  the  parties  is  under  21,  not  being  a  widow  or  wi- 
dower, without  the  confent  of  the  father,  or  if  he 
be  not  living,  of  the  mother  or  guardians,  l>:all  be  ab- 
folutely  void.  However,  provifion  is  made  where 
the  mother  or  guardian  is  p.')h  compos,  beyond  fea,  or 
unreafonably  froward,  to  difpenle  with  fuch  confent 
at  the  difcretion  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  but  no  pro- 
vifion is  made  in  cafe  the  father  Ihould  labnur  under 
any  mental  or  other  incap-icity.  A  fourth  incapaci- 
ty is  want  of  reafon.  It  is  provided  by  i  ^  Geo.  II. 
c.  30.  that  the  marriage  of  lunatics  and  ions  under 
phrenfies  (if  found  lunatics  under  a  commiffion  or 
committed  to  the  care  of  truftees  by  any  aft  of  par- 
liament) before  they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  majori'V  of  fuch  tr';Ut-os, 
(liall  be  totally  void.  Laftly,  The  parties  mu!:  not 
only  be  willing  and  able  to  contraft,  but  muU  ac- 
tually contraft  themfelves  in  due  form  o*'  law,  to 
make  it  a  Rood  civil  marriage.  Any  contraft  made 
per  verba  de  prcefenti,  or  in  words  of  the  pre'ent  ttafe, 
and  in  cafe  of  cohabitation  per  verba  de  fuluro  alfo  be- 
tween  perfons  able  to  contraft,  was  before  the  late 
aft  deemed  a  valid  marriage  to  many  purpofes,  and 
the  parties  might  be  compelled  in  the  fpiritual  courts 
to  ceVbrate  it  ///  facie  ecclefcc.  But  thefe  verbal  con- 
trafts  are  now  of  no  force  to  compel  a  future  marriage. 
Nor  is  any  marriage  at  prefent  valid  that  is  not  cele- 
brated in  firme  pftrifh  church,  or  public  chapel,  unlefs 
by  difperf'tticn  from  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
It  muft  alfo  be  preceded  by  publicatiprt  of  banns  or 
by  licenfe  from  the  fpiritual  judge.  A  marriage  in 
purfuance  of  banns  muft  be  folemnized  in  one  of  rhc 
churches  or  chapels  where  the  banns  were  publilhtd. 
No  parfon,  vicar,  &c.  ftiall  be  obliged  to  publiln  b^nns 
of  matrimony,  unlefs  the  perfons  to  be  married  fliall, 
feven  days  before  the  time  required  for  the  firft  pub- 
lication, deliver  to  him  a  notice  in  writing  of  their  • 
true  names,  and  of  the  houfe  or  honfcs  of  their  rc- 
fpeftive  abode  within  fuch  paiifti,  &c.  and  of  the  time 
that  they  have  divelt  in  fuch  houfc  or  houfes.  And  the 
faid  banns  fliall  be  publilhed  upon  three  Sundays  pre- 
ceding the  folcmnization  of  marriage  during  the  time 
of  public  fervice  :  in  cafe  the  parents  or  guardi.ms,  or 
cither  of  the  parties  who  ftiall  Ije  under  the  age  of  ji 
years,  fliall  openly  and  publicly  declare,  or  caufe  to 
be  declared,  in  the  church  or  chapel  where  the  banns 
fliall  be  fo  publiflied,  at  the  time  of  fuch  publication, 
their- diiTent  to  fuch  marriage,  fuch  publication  of 
banns  fliall  be  void.  And  when  the  parties  dwell  in 
divers  parifties,  the  curate  of  the  one  parifli  fliall  not 
folemnize  matrimony  betwixt  theip  without  a  ccitifi- 
cate  of  the  banns  being,  thrice  aflced  from  the  curate 
4  G  3      .  of 
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of  the  other  parilh.  A  marriage  in  purfuance  of  a 
■  lictnfe  (except  a  fpecial  licenfe),  muft  be  folemnized 
in  iuch  clmrch  or  chapel  where  the  licenfe  is  granted  ; 
and  no  licenfe  of  marriage  ftiall  be  granted  by  any 
archbilhop,  bilhop,  &c.  to  foleninize  any  marriage  in 
liny  other  church,  &.c.  than  in  the  parilh  church,  &c. 
within  which  the  ufaal  place  of  abode  of  one  of  the 
parlies  (hall  have  been  for  four  weeks  immediately  be- 
fore the  granting  fuch  licenfe.  By  the  fame  llatute 
all  marri.iges  fljall  be  folemnizeJ  in  the  prefence  of  two 
credible  witnefles  at  the  lead,  befides  the  ininifter,  who 
Ihall  Cgn  their  atteftation  thereof;  and  immediately 
r.fter  the  celebration  of  every  marriage,  an  entry  there- 
of fiiall  be  made  >in  the  parilh  reglttcr,  exprefling  that 
the  faid  marriage  was  celebrated  by  banns  or  licenfe  ; 
and  if  both  or  either  of  the  parties  be  under  age,  with 
confcnt  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  as  the  cafe  Ihall 
be,  fioncd  by-  the  miniller,  and'  alfo  by  the  parties 
njarried,  and  attefted  by  the  two  witnefles  prefent.  It 
is  held  to  be  alfo  eflential  to  a  marriage,  that  it  be 
performed  by  a  perfon  in  orders ;  though  the  inter- 
vention of  a  piieft  to  folemnize  this  contrafl  is  merely 
juris poji'.ivi  and  not  juris  naturalis  out  dlmni ;  it  being 
faid  that  Pope  Innocent  111.  was  the  firll  who  or- 
dained the  celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church,  be- 
fore which  it  was  totally  a  civil  contraft.  And  in 
the  times  of  the  grand  rebellion,  all  marriages  were  per- 
formed by  the  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  and  thefe  marriages 
were  declared  valid  without  any  fredi  folemnization,  by 
1  2  Car.  II.  c.  ^^.  But  as  the  law  nov,-  Hands,  we  may 
upon  the  whole  collefl,  that  no  marriage  by  the  tem- 
poral law  is  ihfofa&o  void,  that  is  celebrated  by  a  per- 
fon in  orders  ;  in  a  parilh  church,  a  public  chapel,  or 
elfewhere,  by  a  fpecial  difpenfation ;  in  purfuing  of 
banns  or  a  licenfe  ;  between  Hngle  perfons  ;  confent- 
ing  ;  of  found  mind  ;  and  of  the  age  of  21  years  ;  or 
of  the  age  of  14  in  males  and  1 2  in  females,  with 
confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  or  without  it,  in  cafe 
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of  widowhood.     And  no  marriage  is  voidable  by  tl'.e  ."\Tari 

eccleliallical  law  after  the  death   of  either  of  the  par-  ' ' 

ties  j  nor  during  their  lives,  unlefs  for  the  canonical 
impediments  of  precontra£l,  if  that  indeed  Hill  exilb  ; 
of  confanguinity  ;  and  of  affinity  or  corporal  imbecil- 
lity  fubfilling  previou.  to  the  marriage. 

By  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  the  fubllance  of  which  has 
been  already  recited,  if  any  perfon  Ihall  folemnize  yna- 
trimony  in  any  other  place  than  a  church,  &c.  where 
banns  have  been  ufually  publilhed,  unlefs  by  fpecial  li- 
cenfe, or  without  publication  of  banns,  unlet  licerife 
of  marriage  be  firll  obtained  from  lome  perfon  havins'- 
authority  to  grant  the  fame,  every  fuch  perfun  know- 
ingly fo  offending  (hall  hz  guilty  of  felor.y,  and  tranf- 
ported  for  14  years;  the  profecution  to  be  withia 
three  years.  By  the  fame  llatute,  to  make  a  faife  en- 
try into  a  marriage  rcgifter  ;  to  alter  it  when  made  ;■ 
to  forge  or  counterfeit  fuch  entry,  or  a  marriage  li- 
cenfe, or  aid  and  abet  fuch  forgery  ;  to  utter  the  faai." 
as  true,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit  ;  or  to  deftroy  c: 
procure  the  deftruclion  of  any  regiller  in  order  to  v::- 
cate  any  marriage,  or  fubje<51  any  perfon  to  the  penal- 
ties of  this  act  ;  all  thefe  offences,  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully committed,  fubjeiEl  the  party  to  the  guilt  of  fe- 
lony without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  this  acl  doth  nic 
extend  to  the  marriages  of  the  royal  family  ;  nor  to 
Scotland  ;  nor  to  any  marriages  among  the  peop!;; 
called  ^lalcrs,  or  among  perfons  profeffn>g  the  Jewilh 
religion,  where  both  the  parties  are  Quakers  o" 
Jews  refpeflively  ;  nor  to  any  marriages  beyond  the 
feas. 

In  Scotland,  the  parties  living  together  as  hulband  and 
wife,  or  declaring  therafelves  fo  before  witneffes,  makes 
a  valid  though  informal  marriage.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
N"  160. 

For  the  proportions  which  marriages  bear  to  births, 
and  births  to  burials,  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  Mr 
Derham  gives  us  the  following  table. 


Names  of  Places. 

Marriages  to 
Births,  as 

Births  to  Bu- 
rials, as 

England  in  general 

London                  .... 
Hantfliire,  from  1569  to  1658 
Tiverton  in  Devonlhire  from  1656  to  1664 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  from  1560  to  1649 
Aynho,  in  Northamptondiire,  for  118  years 
Upminfter  in  Effe.N,  for  ]  00  years 
Franckfort  on  the  Main,  in  1695 
Old,  iMiddle,  and  Lower  Marck,  in  1698 
{  Dominions  of  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  in  1698 
j  Breilaw  in  SileGa,  from  1687  to  1691 
1  Paris,  in  1670,  1671,  1672 

1  to  4.63 
I  to  4 
it0  4 
1  to  3.7 
I  to  3.9 
1  to  6 
1  to  4.6 
1  to  3.7 
I  to  3.7 
I  to  3.7 

1  to  4.7 

1.12  to  I 
I.  to  1.1 
1.2  to    I 
1.26  to  I 
1.6  to  1 
1.6  to  I 
I.S  to   I 
1.2  to    I 
1.9  to   I 

1.5  to    I 

1.6  to  I 
1.6  to  I 
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Th-fc/.'j-.ars  TjiBLE,f.mi.'ar  to  th  p-ecfjin;,  is  forwcd fi-m  the  ohf^rvaticns  eolLFled  and  referred  ta  bij  Dr  Price 


Names  of  Fi'aces. 


Marriages  to 
Birl/ir,  OS 


London, 


i.-il  niedium  from  1716  to  11^6 

from  1759  to  1763 

n,  liitto,  from  1741  to  1770 


Not;harapt( 

Ncnvicb,  ditto,  f:om  17  40  to  1769 
Shrewibury,  ditto,  from  1762  to.  1768 
MaKchefler  and  S:tford,  excluQve  of  dilTcnters 
Ditto,. from  1^55  to  1759  ... 

Ditto,  ditto,  including  dsHenter':,  from  1768  to  1772 
Gainfborough  in  Lincolnfhire,  ditto,  from  1752101771 
Mideira,  ditto,  from  1759  to  1766 
Bofton  in  New  England,  from  1731  to  1752 
Cariiilana  in  Norway,  in  1761 
Paris,  mean  of  fome  of  the  laft  years 
Vienna,  annual  medium  from  1757  to  1769 
Amllerdam,  ditto,  for  fome  of  the  lali  years 
Copenhagen,  ditto  ... 

Berlin,  ditto,  for  five  years,  ending  at  1759 
Breilaw,  ditto,  from  1633  to  1734 

,  ditto,  from  1 7 1 7  to  1 7  2  5 

Rume,  ditto,  from  175910  1761 

Vaud  in  Switzerland,  ditto,  for  10  years  be-ore  1766 


1  to  4  3 

I  to  I -9,  &c. 

I  to  304,  &c 
I  to  3.9,  &;p. 


5;>M/  n  Buri'a! , 


18  000  to  26,529,  or  I  10  1.4,  Sic. 
15,7:0  to  22,956,  or  1  to  1.4,   &.C. 
155  to  191,  ur  1  to  1.2,  &c. 
105710  I206,  or  I  to  l.l,  ike. 
301  to  329,  or  I  to  1.09,  die. 

756  to  74.3, > 


098  to  958,  or  1.14,  &.C.  to  I. 
126  to  135,  .or  1.2  to  I, 
2201  to  1293,  or  1.7  to  i.% 
533  to  608,  or  I  to  1.13,  &c. 
11,024  to  6929,  or  1.5  to  I. 
19,100  to  19.400,  or  I  to  t.oi,  &c. 
5800  to  6630,  or  I  to  I.I,  &CC. 
4600  to  8c 30,  or  I  to  I.I,  &c. 
2700  to  3300,  or  I  to  1.2,  &c. 
3855  to  5054,  or  I  to  1.3,  ckc. 
10S9  to  1256,  or  I  to  1. 15,  &c. 
I  252  to  1507,  or  I  to  1.2,  &c. 
5167  to  7153^  or  I  to  1.3,  &c. 
3155  to  2504,  or  1.2,  &c.  to  I. 


For  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  male  and  female 
llillborn  children  and  chryfoms,  and  of  boys  and  girls 
under  ten,  of  married  men  and  married  women,  and  of 
^vidows  and  widowers,  Tvho  died  for  a  couife  of  years 
at  Vienna,  Bref.-iw,  Drefden,  Leipi'c,  Ratifbon,  and 
fome  other  towns  in  Germany,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr. 
vol.  vii.  part  iv.  p.  46,  &c. 

The  reader  may  find  many  curious  calculations  and 
remarks  relating  to  this  fubjed  in  Dr  Price's  excellent 
work,  entitled,  Oofervaticr.s  on  Reverfionary  Pay- 
raent«.  From  the  preceding  table  it  appears,  that 
marriages  one  with  another,  do  each  produce  about 
four  births,  both  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Dr  Price  obferves,  that  the  births  at  Paris,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  table,  are  aljove  four  times  the 
weddings  ;  and  therefore  it  may  feem,  that  in  the  moft 
healthy  country  fituations,  every  wedding  produces 
above  four  children  ;  and  though  this  be  the  cafe  in 
Pari.--,  for  reafons  which  he  has  given,  he  has  obferved 
nothing  like  it  in  any  other  great  town.  He  adds, 
that  from  comparing  the  births  and  weddings  in  coun- 
tries and  towns  where  regiflers  of  them  have  been  kept, 
it  appears,  that  in  the  former,  marriages  one  with  an- 
other feldom  produce  Icfs  than  four  children  eacli ; 
generally  between  four  and  five,  and  foretimes  above 
five  ;  hut  in  towns  feldom  above  four,  generally  be- 
tween three  and  four,  and  fometimes  under  three.  It , 
is  receflr-ry  to  be  obferved  here,  that  though  the  pro- 
portion of  annual  births  to  weddings  has  been  confi- 
deied  as  giving  the  true  number  of  children  derived 
frcm  each  marriage,  taking  all  marriages  one  with  an- 
other :  yet  this  is  only  true,  v.lien,  for  many  years,  the 
births  and  burials  have  kept  nearly  equal.  Where 
there  is  an  excefs  of  the  births  occafioning  an  increale, 
the  poportion  of  aapual  births-  to  weddings  muft  b« 


lefs  than  the  proportion  of  children  derived  from  each 
marriage  ;  and  the  contrary  muft  take  place  wh-ji  e 
there  is  a  decreafe  :  and  by  Mr  King's  computation, 
about  one  in  an  hundred  and  four  perfons  m.;rry  ;  the 
number  of  people  in  England  ueing  elbmated  at  five 
millions  and  a  half,  whereof  about  forty-one  thoafand 
annually  mairy. 

In  the  diilricl  of  Vaud  in  Sivitzerland,  the  married 
are  very  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

]\I.ijor  Graunt  and  Mr  King  difagrce  in  the  pro- 
portions between  males  and  females,  tile  latter  making 
10  males  to  13  females  in  London  ;  in  otht^r  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  joo  males  to 
99  females  :  but  Major  Graunt,  both  from  the  Lon- 
don  and  country  bills,  computes,  that  there  are  in 
England  14  males  to  13  females  ;  whence  he  juUly  in- 
fers, that  the  Chriilian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy, 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  la.v  of  nature  than  JMahome- 
tanilm  and  others  that  allow  it. 

This  proportion  of  males  to  females  Mr  Derham 
thinks  pretty  juil,  being  agreeable  to  what  he  had  obr 
ferved  himfclf.  In  the  hundred  years,  for  inllance,  of 
his  own  pariQi-regifter  of  Upminiler,  though  the  burials 
cf  males  and  females  were  nearly  equal,  being  633 
males  and  623  females  in  all  that  time;  yet  there  were 
baptized  709  males  and  but  67J  females,  which  is  13 
females  to  13.7  males. 

From  a  regiller  kept  at  Northampton  for  28  years, 
from  1741  to  1770,  it  appears,  thrit  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  that  were  born  in  that  period  is  2361 
to  2288,  or  nearly  13.4  to  13.  However,  though 
more  male's  are  bom  than  fem-oles,  Dr  Price  has  fuf- 
ficiently  fliown,  that  there  is  a  conliderable  difference 
between  the  probabilities  of  life  among  males  and  fe- 
males ia  favour  of  the  latter  j  fo  that  males  are  more 
'  liiort-li/ed  ■ 


M     A    H 

^Tartlagc.  fliortlivcd  ttian  females ;  and   ps  the  g; 

'       ''~~'  of  mahs  takes  place  among  childvt:-.,  a; 

males    at    all  a^es,    the  fail  caprot  b« 
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wtely  bjf  their  being  more  fubjeft  to  untimely  deaths 
by  various  accidents,  and  by  their  being  addifted  to 
the  exccflis'and  irregularities  wliich  fliorten  life.  Mr 
K^rflVooom  informs  us  tliat.  during  the  courfc  of  125 
years  in  Holland,  females  have  in  all  accidents  of  age 
lived  about  three  or  four  year*  longer  than  the  fame 
isumiier  of  males.  In  feveral  towns  of  Germany,  &c. 
it  oppears  that  of  7270  married  perfons  who  had  die<l, 
the  proportion  of  married  men  who  died  to  the 
married  women  was  3  to  2  ;  and  in  Breflaw  for  eight 
years,  as  5  to  3.  In  all  Poinerania,  during  nine  years, 
from  1748  to  1756,  this  proportion  was  nearly  15  to 
II.  Among  the  minifters  and  pvofeflcrs  in  Scotland, 
20  marrie>  men  die  to  12  married  women  at  a  me- 
dium of  27  ye?.rs,  or  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3  ;  (a 
that  there  is  the  chance  of  3  to  2,  and  in  fome  cir- 
cumftances  €Vfn  a  greater  chance,  that  the  woman 
fliall  be  the  fiuvivor  of  a  marriage,  and  not  the  man  ; 
and  this  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by 
the  difference  of  ajje  between  liulhands  and  their  wives, 
without  admitting  the  greater  mortality  of  males.  In 
the  diltri<?^  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  it  appears,  that 
half  the  females  do  not  die  till  the  age  of  46  and  up- 
wards, though  half  the  males  die  under  36.  It  is  like- 
wife  an  indifputabk  fafl,  that  in  the  beginning  of  life. 


by  Dr  Arbuthnot ;  who  fuppcfes  Thomas  to  lay  againft 
John,  that  for  82  years  running  more  iriiltS  ftiali  ; -e 
born  than  females  -,  and  giving  all  allowances  in  the 
computation  to  'f  hotnas's  Cde,  he  makes  the  od-l» 
agaiiift  Tl'omas,  that  it  does  not  fo  happen,  to  h;:  tie  ir 
five  mlUior'S  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions  to  o-  ;  j 
but  for  ages  of  at;es.  according  to  the  world's  age,  co 
be  near  an  infinite  number  to  one. 

According  to  Mr  KerflVboom's  obfervationo,  there 
are  about  325  children  born  from  lOO  marriages. 

Mr  Kcrireboon.,  from  his  ohfervations,  eftlmate«  -'le 
duration  of  marriages,  one- with  another,  as  in  the  lol- 
lowing  table. 

Thofe  whofe  ages,  taken  together,  make 

40,  live  together  betiveen  24  and  25  years. 


23 


03  23  21 

70  19  20 

So  17         18 

100  12  13 

Phil.  Tranf.  N»  46S.  fefl.  iii.  p.  319. 

Dr  Price  ha?  (houn,  that  on  De  Moivre's  hypothe- 
fis,  or  that  tlie  p'-obabilities  of  lile  decreafe  unifortr.ly 
(lee  CoMPiEME!.  T  of  Life),  the  duration  of  furvivorlliip 
is  equal  to  the  duration  of  marriage,  when  the  ages  are 
equal  ;  or,  in  other  word,*^,  that  tiie  expeilation  of  t" 


the  rate  of  mortality  among  males  is  much  greater  than     joint  lives,  the  ages  bein^  equal,  is  the  fame  with  the 

e^■pe6fation  of  furvivorlhip  ;  and,  confequently,  the 
number  of  furvivors,  or  (which  is  the  fame,  fuppofing 
no  fecond  marriages)  of  widows  and  widowers,  alive 
together,  which  will  arife  from  any  given  fet  of  fmh 
marriages  conftantly  kept  up,  will  be  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  marriages,  or  half  of  them  (the 
number  of  widows  in  particular)  equal  to  half  the 
number  of  marriages.  Thus,  the  expeftation  of  two 
joint  lives,  both  40,  is  i;he  third  of  46  years,  or  their 
complement,  i.  e.  15  years  and  4  months;  and  this  is 
alfo  the  expectation  of  the  furvivor.  That  is,  fuppof- 
ing a  fet  of  marriages  between  perfons  all  40,  they 
will  one  with  another  laft  jufl  this  time,  and  the  lur- 
vivors  will  laft  the  fame  time.  In  adding  together 
the  years  which  any  great  number  of  'fuch  marriages, 
and  their  furvivorfliips,  have  lafted,  the  fums  would 
be  found  to  be  equal.  It  is  obferved  farther,  that  if 
the  number  exprefling  the  expeftatiou  of  fingle  or 
joint  lives,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  fingle  or  joint 
lives  whofe  expertation  it  is,  be  added  annually  to  a 
fociety  or  town,  the  fum  gives  the  whole  number  living 
together,  to  which  fuch  an  annual  addition  would  in 
time  grow  :  thus,  fince  19,  or  the  third  of  57,  is  the 
expeftation  of  two  joint  lives    whofe  common  age  is 


among  femnles. 

From  a  table  formed  by  Dr  Price,  from  a  regifter 
kept  for  20  years  at  Gainlhorough,  it  appears,  that  of 
thofe  who  lived  to  80,  the  major  part,  in  the  proportion 
of  49  to  32,  are  females.  Mr  Deparcieux  at  Paris, 
and  Mr  Wargentin  in  Sweden,  have  farther  obferved, 
that  not  only  women  live  longer  than  men,  but  that 
married  women  live  longer  than  fingle  women.  From 
fome  regifters  examined  by  Mr  Muret  in  Switzerland, 
it  appears,  that  of  equal  numbers  of  fingle  and  married 
women  between  15  arid  25,  more  of  the  former  died 
than  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1 . 

With  refpeft  to  the  difference  between  the  mortality 
of  males  and  females,  it  is  found  to  be  much  lefs  in 
country  pariflies  and  vil!  >ges  than  in  towns ;  and  hence 
it  is  inferred,  that  human  life  in  males  is  more  brittle 
than  in  females,  only  in  confequence  of  adventitious 
caufes,  or  of  fome  particular  debility,  that  takes  place 
ill  poliihed  and  luxurious  focieties,  and  efpecially  in 
great  towns. 

From  the  inequality  above  ftated  between  the  males 
and  females  that  are  born,  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that 
one  man  ought  to  have  but  one  wife  ;.  and  yet  that 
every  woman  without  polygamymay  have  a  hulhand  : 
this  f:rplufage  of  males  above  females  being  fpent  in  the 
fupplies  of  war,  the  fe;  ~ 
ipxempt. 

Perhaps,  f.ys  Dr  Price,  it  might  have  been  obferved 
with  more  reaion,  that  this  provifion  had  in  view  that 
particular  weaknefs  or  delicacy  in  the  conftitution  of 
males,  which  makes  thtm  more  fubje6l  to  mortality  ; 
and  which  confequently  renders  it  neceflary  that  more 
of  ihcfn  fhould  br  produced,  in  order  to  preferve  in  the 
world  a  due  proportion  between  the  two  fexes. 

That  this  is  a  work  of  Providence,  and  not  of 
change,  is  well  m-.de  out  by  the  very  k'.vs  of  chance 


29,  or  common  complement  57,  20  marriages  every 
&c.  from  which  the  women  are  year  between  perfons  of  this  age  would  in  57  years 
grow  to  20  times  19,  or  3 So  marriages  always  exifting 
together.  The  number  of  furvivors  alfo  arifing  from 
thefe  marriages,  and  always  living  together,  would  in 
twice  57  years  increafe  to  the  lame  number.  More- 
over, the  particular  proportion  that  becomes  e.vtinft 
every  year,  out  of  the  whole  number  conftantly  exift- 
ing together  of  fingle  or  joint  lives,  muft,  wherever 
this  number  undergoes  no  variation,  be  cxai-'ily  the 
fame  ivith  the  expectation  of  thofe  lives  at  the  time 
when    their  e.xiftence  cpmicencqCl.       Thus,  if  it  were 

found 
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iitiiage-  found  that  a  igth  pnrt  of  all  the  marriages  amonj^  any 
♦-V"""  body  of  men  whofe  numbers  do  not  vary,  are  dillolved 
every  year  by  the  deaths  of  either  the  hiiiband  or  wife, 
it  would  appear,  that  19  ^vas  at  the  time  they  were 
contrai5ted,  the  expectation  of  thefe  marriages.  Dr 
Price  obferves,  that  the  annual  average  of  weddings 
among  the  miuifters  and  profeiTors  in  Scotland  for  the 
lail  27  years  has  been  31  ;  and  the  average  of  married 
perfons  for  17  years  ending  in  1767,  had  been  667. 
Tliis  number,  divided  by  31,  gives  2l4-,  the  expefla- 
tion  of  marriage  among  them  ;  which,  he  fays,  is  above 
2^  years  more  than  the  expeftation  of  marriage  would 
be,  by  Dr  Halley's  table,  on  the  fuppolition,  that  all 
firit,  fecond,  and  third  marriages,  may  be  jultly  confi- 
dered  as  commencing  one  with  another  fo  early  as  the 
age  of  30  ;  and  he  has  proved,  that  the  expedtation  of 
two  equal  joint  lives  is  to  the  expechition  of  a  fingle 
life  of  the  fame  age  as  2  to  3  :  confccjuently,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  fingle  life  at  30,  among  the  miniflers  in 
Scotland,  cannot  be  lefs  than  32.25.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
mean  ages  of  all  who  marry  annually  to  be  33  and  25, 
the  expectation  of  every  marriage  would  be  19  years  ; 
or  one  with  another  they  would  be  all  extinil  in  1 9 
years  :  the  marriages  which  continue  beyond  this  term, 
though  fewer  in  number,  enjoying  among  them  jull  as 
much  more  duration  as  thofe  that  fall  ihort  of  it  enjoy 
lefs.  But  it  appears  from  the  oblervations  and  ta'jles 
of  Mr  Muret,  that,  in  the  diRrift  of  Vaud  (dividing 
half  the  number  of  married  perfons,  viz.  38,328,  by 
the  annual  medium  of  weddings,  viz.  808),  the  expec- 
tation of  marriage  Is  only  23 i  years  :  fo  much  higher 
are  the  probabihties  of  life  in  the  country  than  in  towns, 
or  than  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  De  Moivre's 
hypothells. 

Marriage  (Man'tagium),  in  Law,  fignifies  not  on- 
ly the  lawful  joining  of  man  and  wife,  but  alfo  the 
right  of  bellowing  a  ward  or  a  widow  in  marriage,  as 
well  as  the  land  given  in  marriage. 

D'llfbliiiion  of  Marxiagb.     See  Divorce. 

Forcible  Markiage.     See  Forcible  Marriage. 

Frank  Marriage.      See  Frank. 

Jaclitation  of  Marriags,  in  Law,  is  one  of  the  firft 
and  principal  matrimonial  caufes,  when  one  of  the  par- 
ties boalls  or  givob  out,  that  he  or  (lie  is  married  to  the 
other,  whereby  a  common  reputation  of  their  matrimo- 
ny may  enfue.  On  this  ground  the  party  injured  may 
libel  the  other  in  the  fpiritual  couit  ;  and  unlefs  the  de- 
fendant undertakes  and  makes  out  a  proof  of  the  aftual 
marriage,  he  or  Ihe  is  enjoined  perpetual  filence  on  that 
head  ;  which  is  the  only  remedy  the  ecclefiaftical  courts 
can  give  for  this  injury. 

AIarriagm  SettUmenl  is  a  legal  zQ.,  previous  to  mar- 
riage, whereby  a  jointure  is  fecured  to  the  wife  after 
the  death  of  the  hufband.  Theie  fettlements  feem  to 
have  been  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Germans,-  and 
their  kindred  nation  tlie  Gauls.  Of  the  former  'J"a- 
citus  gives  us  this  account  :  Dolem  non  uxor  mariw, 
fed  iixcri  maritus  affert :  inlerfunt  pareiUes  el  propitifjui, 
et  miiuira  prolatit  (De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  18.).  And  Ca;- 
far,  (De  Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  vi.  c.  18.)  has  given  us  the 
terms  of  a  marriage  fcttlement  among  the  Gauls,  as 
nicely  calculated  as  any  modern  jointure  :  Viri,  quantas 
pechtiios  ab  Lxoribus  dolis  nomine  acceperunt,  lamas  ex 
fuii  l/onit,  irPimatione faBa,  cum  notibus  communicant. 
Hujus  omnis  pecuni<e  conjiinciim  ratio  habetur,fru8ufquc 


fcrvalur.     Utereortimvitafiiperavit,  atl  eitm pars  ulri-    M^irc* 
tifque  cttm  fruBibus  fuperiorum  temporum  prrve  li:.    'I'l  •' 
dauphin's  commentator  fuppofes  that  this   G.:u!;ii; 
torn  was  the  ground  of  the  new   regulations  made 
Juftinian,  Nov.  97.  with   regard   to  the   proviii.  n    '■ 
widows  among  the  Romans ;  but  furely  there  is  as  much 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  fays  Judge  Blackllone,  that  it  gave 
the  hint  for  our  ftatutable  jointures.     Comment,  vol.  ii. 
p.  138. 

See  an  excellent  marriage  fettlement  by  Blackllone 
in  the  appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Commen- 
taries. 

Duty  of  Marriage,  is  a  term  ufed  in  fome  ancient 
cufloms,  fignifying  an  obligation  on  women  to  marry. 
To  underiland  this,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  old 
maids  and  widows  about  fixty,  who  held  fees  in  body, 
or  were  charged  with  any  perfonal  or  military  iervices, 
were  anciently  obliged  to  marry,  to  render, thofe  fer- 
vices  to  the  lord  by  their  hulbands,  or  to  Indemnify 
the  lord  for  what  they  could  not  do  in  perfon.  And 
this  was  called  duty  or  fervice  of  marriage. 

Policy  of  encouraging  Marriage.  Dr  Halley  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  growth  and  increafe  of  mankind  is 
not  fo  much  Hinted  by  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the 
fpecies,  as  it  is  from  the  cautious  difficulty  moll  people 
make  to  adventure  on  the  Hate  of  marriage,  fio.n  the 
profpedl  of  the  trouble  and  charge  of  providing  for  a 
lamily  ;  nor  are  the  poorer  fort  of  people  herein  to.be 
blamed,  who,  befides  therafelves  and  families,  are 
obliged  to  work  for  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  that 
feed  them  ;  and  of  fuch  does  the  greater  part  of  marj- 
kind  coiifid.  Were  it  not  for  the  backwardnefs  to 
marriage,  there  might  be  four  times  as  many  births  as 
we  find  ;  for  by  computation  from  the  table  given 
under  the  article  Mortality,  there  are  13,000  per- 
fons above  16  and  under  45,  of  which  at  lead  7000 
are  women  capable  of  bearing  children  ;.  yet  there  are 
only  1238,  or  little  more  than  a  fixth  part  of  thefe, 
that  breed  yearly  :  whereas,  were  they  all  married,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  four  of  ftx  ihould  bring  forth  a 
child  every  year,  the  political  conlequences  of  »vhich 
are  evident.  Therefore,  as  the  ftrength  and  glory  of 
a  kingdom  or  ftate  confills  in  the  multitude  of  lub- 
jedls,  celibacy  above  all  things  ought  to  be  difcoura- 
ged,  as  by  extraordinary  taxing  or  military  lervice ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  have  numerous  fami- 
lies ihould  be  allowed  certain  prlviieg^es  and  immuni- 
ties, like  the  jus  trium  liberorum  among  the  Romans ; 
and  efpecially,  by  effcftually  providing  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  th?  poor. 

MARROW,  in  Anatomy,  a  foft  oleaginous  fub- 
ftance  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  bones.  See  Ana- 
tomy, N°  5. 

MARRUBIUM,  white  horeho,und  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs^  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Verticiilatct. 
See  Botany  Index. 

MARS;  in  Ajlronomy,  one  of  the  eleven  planet,s, 
fituated  without  the  earth's  orMc,  and  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  atinofphere  and  the  rednefs  of  its  light. 
See  Astronomy  Index. 

The    red   colour    of  this   planet,   according-  to   Mr  *  S!/[,t>/c: 
Brewller  *,  is  owing  to  the  (iime  caufe  as  the  rednefs  oi"'ri!t,-.ry 
the  morning  and   evening  clouds.     When   \  beam  of^ "/''','■',•' 
white  light  palTcs  tluoiigh  any  medjam,  its  colour  in-  Jf^n^my 
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"•'■^■;?  clines  to  red,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  tluough  which 
^""^  ,  it  has  travelled,  and  the  denfity  of  the  mejiiim.  The 
momentum  of  the  red  or  lealt  refrangible  rays  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  violet  or  moft  refrangible  rays, 
the  former  will  make  their  v.ay  through  the  refilling 
medium,  w'  ile  the  latter  are  either  reflcfted  or  abforb- 
cd.  The  colour  of  the  beam,  therefore,  wlien  it  reach- 
es ll :e  eye,  muft  partake  of  the  colour  of  the  lead  re- 
frangible ray  ;  and  the  rednefs  of  this  colour  mull  in- 
creale  with  the  number  of  the  violet  rays  that  have  been 
obllrufled.  Hence  we  fee,,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ilars  ap;)ear  red  when  in  the  horizon;  and,,that  every 
luminous  o^yeft  fecn  through  a  mill  is  of  a  ruddy  hue. 
Now,  the  planet  Mars  is  allowed  to  have  an  atmofpbere 
of  great  denfity  an-1  ctent,  as  is  manifeft  'rom  the  dim 
appearance  of  the  fixed  ttars  that  are  [laced  at  a  confi- 
dtrable  diftance  from  bis  dilk.  The  fu  Ts  light  there- 
fore, by  which  this  planet  is  niuminated.  having  to  pafs 
twice  through  the  atmof))herc  of  Mars  b<  Tore  it  reaches 
the  earth,  rouft  be  deprived  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  violet  rays  ;  and  confequently  l!;e  colour  of  the  re- 
fuhing  light  by  which  Mars,  is  vifible,  muft  be  red. — 
As  there  is  a  confiderable  difierence  of  colour  among 
the  other  planets,  and  likewife  among  the  fixed  ftars, 
are  we  not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  thofe  in  which 
the  red  colour  predominates,  have  the  greateft^  or  the 
denfell  atmofpheres  ?  According  to  this  principle,  Sa- 
turn muft  have  the  next  greatefl  atmofphere  to  that  of 
Mars. 

PvIap.S,  in  Pagan  worrtiip,  the  god  of  war.  He  was, 
according  to  fonie,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  while 
others  fay  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Juno  aloV;e,  who  be- 
ing difplcafed  at  Jupiter's  having  produced  Minerva 
from  his  brain,  without  female  aid,  in  revenge  con- 
ceived without  the  afliftance  of  the  ether  fex,  by 
touching  a  flower  ihown  to  her  by  Flora  in  the  plains 
of  Olenus,  and  became  the  mother  of  this  fomiidable 
deity.  The  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  Vulcan  caught  and  expofcd  them  to  the 
laughter  of  the  other  gods,  have  been  defcribed  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  ancient  pccts.  He  is  reprefcnted  as  hav- 
ing feveral  wives  and  miftrelTes,  and  a  confiderable 
number  of  children.  He  was  held  in  the  higheft  vene- 
ration by  the  Romans,  both  from  his  being  the  father 
of  Romulus  their  founder,  and  from  their  inclination  to 
conqueft  ;  and  had  magnificent  temples  erefled  to  him 
at  Rome. 

Mars  is  ufually  reprefcnted  in  a  chariot,  drav.n  by 
furious  horfes.  He  is  completely  armedj  and  ex- 
tends his  fpear  with  the  one  hand,  and  grafps  a 
fword,  imbrued  in  blood,  with  the  other.  He  has  a 
fierce  and  favage  afpeft.  Difcord  is  reprefcnted  pre- 
ceding his  car;  and  Clamour,  Fear,  and  Terror,  ap-. 
pear  in  his  train.  The  viftiros  facrificed  to  him  were 
the  wolf,  the  horfe,  the  woodpecker,  the  vulture,  and 
the  cock. 

Maus,  among  the  older  chemifts,  denotes  iron ;  that 
metal  being  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
phnet  Mars. 

MARSAIS,  Cesar  Chesxeau  du,  ati  eminent  li- 
terary charafler,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  1676.  He  at- 
tached himfclf  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  order  of 
ihe  congregation  of  the  oratory  ;  but  the  fituatior.  was 
»oo  narrow  for  his  genius,  and  he  foon  left  it.  At  Pn- 
tis  he  married,  became  advocate,  and  entered  on  this 
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new  profelTion  w'nh  great  fuccefs  and  approbation.  Di{- 
appointed,  however,  in  his  expectations  of  making  a  " 
fpeedy  fortune,  he  abandoned  the  law  alfo.  About  this 
time  the  peeviih  humour  of  1  is  wife  occafioned^  a  fepa- 
ration.  We  next  find  him  as  governor  to  the  fon  of 
the  prefidcnt  de  Maifons ;  and  v.hen  the  premature 
death  of  the  father  deprivea  him  of  the  fniits  of  his 
indulhy,  he  engaged  with  the  famous  Law  in  the  fame 
capacity.  After  the  fall  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
jector, be  completed  the  education  of  the  marquis  de 
Beaufrc  nont's  children,  and  reared  pupils  worthy  of 
his  genius  and  hiduftry.  Althousjh  he  was  accufe  i 
of  a  tendency  to  Deifm,  and  though  there  was  gu<>  1 
reafon  for  the  accufation  ;  yet  he  never  infufed  intd 
the  minds  of  his  Icholars  any  principle  inconfiftcnt 
with  found  morality,  or  with  the  Chriftian  religion. 
When  he  left  Pvl.  de  Beaufremont's  family,  he  took  a 
boarding  houfe,  in  which,  after  a  method  of  his  own, 
he  educated  a  certain  number  of  young  men.  Une\- 
pefted  circumilances  obliged  him  to  abandon  this  ufeful 
undertaking.  He  was  even  conftrained  to  g!ve  fo-.r.i; 
o.  cafional  leiTons  for  the  bare  necefTaries  of  life.  Wit'i- 
out  fortune,  without  hope,  and  almoit  without  refource, 
he  was  reduced  to  extreme  indigence.  In  this  fituation 
he  was  found  by  the  authors  of  the  Encycli.fedie,  and 
made  a  partner  in  conducing  that  great  work.  Among 
many  other  excellent  pieces,  the  article  Grammar 
breathes  the  fpirit  of  found  philofophy.  His  principles 
are  clear  and  folid.  He  difcovers  an  eiitreme  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjeft,  great  accuracy  in  the  rules,  and 
great  propriety  in  the  application.  j\I.  le  Comte  de 
Lauraguais  was  fo  much  affefled  with  the  diftredef., 
and  fo  much  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Z).v  Marfar., 
that  he  procured  him  a  penfion  of  isoo  livres.  D.i 
Marfais  died  at  Paris  on  the  I  Ith  of  June  I  756,  in  his 
eightieth  yesr,  after  having  received  the  facrament. 
The  compliment  which  he  paid  to  the  prieft  on  this 
occafion  has  been  confidereJ  by  fome  as  rather  equivo- 
cal. But  th^re  is  no  neceffity  to  deprive  religion  of 
this  triumph,  or  philofophy  of  that  honour  which  con- 
viiflion  and  penitence  mult  confer  on  it.  "  The  faith 
of  a  great  genius  (fays  Bayle,  who  is  entitled  to  credit 
on  this  fubjefl),  is  not  totally  extinguilhed  ;  It  is  like 
a  fpark  under  the  allies.  Refleflion  and  the  profpeft  of 
danger  call  forth  its  exertions.  There  are  certain  fitii- 
ations  in  which  philofophers  are  as  full  of  anxiety  and 
rcmorfe  as  other  men."  Whatever  were  the  laft  fent:- 
ments  of  Du  Marfais,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
vigour  of  health  he  furnilhed  feveral  examples  of  irreil- 
gion,  and  to  thefe  have  been  added  many  abfurd  llories. 
The  fuperiority  of  Du  P.Iarfais's  talents  confided  in  ex- 
aflnefs  and  perfpicuity.  H'f  ignorance  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  cuftoms  of  mankind,  together  with  the 
greateft  latitude  in  exprelTing-  whatever  he  thought, 
gave  him  that  frank  and  unguarded  fimplicity  whir '1 
is  often  the  chief  ingredient  of  genuine  humour.  Fo: 
tenelle  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  "  that  he  was  the  mod  lively 
finipleton,  and  as  a  man  of  wit  the  moR  fimple  he  ever 
knew."  He  was  the  Fontaine  of  philofophers.  In 
confcquence  of  this  charafter,  he  was  a  nice  judge  of 
what  was  natural  in  every  produiftion,  and  a  great  eiic- 
my  to  all  khid  of  affeclation.  His  principal  work-. 
are,  l.  Expofitlr.n  dc  la  dcclrine  de  l''Eglife  Gallicaii, 
par  ra[>[>ortaux prelenfions -de  la  Coiir  dc  Rome,  I  2mn. 
This  accurate  work  was  begun  at  the  defire  of  the  p-r;  - 
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fidjTit  de  M.iifon?,  and  did  not  npprir  till  after  the 
deatli  of  the  author.  2.  Expofition  tPunc  mclhode  rai- 
_^  fonee  pour  aiifrcndre  la  langue  Lallne,  i  2mo,  1712,  rare. 
This  method  nppears  conformable  to  the  natural  unfold- 
ing of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  on  that  account  ren- 
ders the  arquiiition  of  the  language  lefs  dillicult  ;  but 
it  was  liable  to  txvo  great  objeif^ions  to  vulgar  and  un- 
enlightened underftandings,  namely,  its  novelty,  and 
the  cenfure  which  it  conveye'd  againft  the  former  me- 
thod. ^.  Traiic  des  tropes,  1730,  Si'o  ;  again  printed 
in  1771,  1  2mo.  This  work  is  intended  to  explain  the 
tiifferent  fignifications  of  the  fame  word.  It  is  a  mafter- 
piece  of  logic,  of  accuracy,  of  perfpiciiity,  and  preci- 
fjon.  The  obfervations  and  the  rules  are  illulfrated  by 
ilriking  examples  calculated  to  (how  both  the  ufe  and 
the  abufe  of  the  rhetorical  figures.  It  is  wonderful  at 
the  fame  time  that  this  excellent  book  had  very  little 
fale,  and  is  fcarcely  known.  A  gentleman  who  want- 
ed to  compliment  the  author  on  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance, told  him  that  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
his  Hijlcire  lies  Tropes,  and  begged  to  know  in  what 
particular  part  of  the  world  the  nation  flourifhed.  4. 
Lcs  veritab/e  Principes  de  la  Grammaire  raifinee  pour 
apprendre  la  langue  Latine,  1 7  29,  410.  There  was 
only  the  preface  of  this  w-ork  publiihed,  in  which  he 
introduced    the    greateil;   part  of  his   methode  raifinee. 

5.  LalL'ge  de  la  fable  dit  Pere  Jiuvenci,  arranged  after 
the  manner  of  the  original  plan,  1731,  l2mo.  6.  Une 
reponfe  tr.onufirite  a  la  Cri'ique  de  l''Htftiiire  des  Oracles 
par  le  Pere  Balms.  There  are  only  imperfect  frag- 
ments of  thefe  papers  to  be  found.     7.  Logique,  on  re- 

JleFfionsfur  les  operations  de  fEfprll.  This  is  a  fhort 
traft,  which  neverthelefs  contains  every  thing  nece.Tary 
to  be  known  on  the  art  of  reafonlng.  It  "as  reprinted 
at  Pali?  in  tivo  parts,  together  with  the  articles  vvliich 
he  had  furnilhed  for  the  Encyclopedie,   1762. 

MARSAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lorrain,  remark- 
able for  its  fait  works ;  feated  in  a  raarlli  on  the  river 
Selle,  of  difficult  accefs,  which,  together  with  the  for- 
tifications, render   it  an  important  place.      E.  Long. 

6.  45.   N.  Lat.  48,  46. 

MARSALA,  an  ancient  and  flrong  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  valley  of  Mazara.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Lilybceum.  E.  Long.  12.  27. 
N.  Lat.  37.  52. 

MAR'SAN,  or  MouxT  Marsan,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Gafcony,  and  capital  of  a  fraall  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  fertile  in  wine  ;  feated  on  the  riv«r  Midufe, 
in  W.  Long.  o.  39.  N.  Lat.  44.  o. 

TvIARSAOUIVER,  or  Marsalqutver,  a  flrong 
and  ancient  town  of  x'^^frica,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary, 
and  in  the  province  of  Beni  Arax,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tremefen,  with  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  Africa.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1732.  It  is  feated  on  a 
rock  near  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat. 
;5.  40. 

MARSEILLES,  a  flrong  fea  port,  and  the  richeft 
town  of  Provence,  in  France.  Here  is  a  good  har- 
bour, where  the  French  galleys  are  ftationed  ;  for  it 
will  not  admit  large  men  of  war.  The  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  extremely  narrow  and  furround- 
ed  by  lofty  mountains,  proleds  and  (helters  veiTels  dur- 
ing the  TOoft  violent  florms.  The  port  itfelf  forms  a 
delightful  v.alk  even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  as  it  is 
iipen  to  the  fouthern  fun,  and  crowded  with  vaft  num- 
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bers  of  people,  not  only  of  all  the  European  nations,  Mijr  !,■ 
butofTuiks,  Greeks,  and  natives  of  the  coat!  of  Hnr-  ■' 
bary.  The  whole  fcene  is  one  of  the  molt  agreo>.ble ,  ■"^'"'■'  • 
that  can  be  imagined,  if  the  chains  of  the  galley  flaves 
heard  amongahe  hum  of  bufmcfs  did  not  tinflure  it 
with  the  hateful  idea  of  (lavcry.  The  galleys  thcm- 
felvcs,  ufelcfs  and  negleifted,  rot  ceaceably  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  ftations :  and  it  is  fiid  that  no  others  will  (-ver 
be  conllruclcd  to  fupply  their  place,  as  they  have  long 
ceafed  to  be  of  any  utility  to  the  Hate,  and  are  frarcely 
even  navigable  in  fevere  weather.  Marfeiiles  pretends 
to  the  moll  remote  antiquity  ;  a  colony  of  Phocisns,  in 
ages  uiiknown,  having  given  it  birth.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Old  Town  and  the  New  ;  which  are  feparsted 
by  a  ftreet,  bordered  with  trees  on  each  fide.  The  Old 
Town  is  one  of  the  worll  built  of  any  in  Europe.  The 
New  has  fprung  up  fince  the  commencement  of  th'e 
18th  century,  and  has  all  that  regularity,  elegance, 
and"  convenience,  which  diftinguilh  the  prefent  times. 
It  is  faid  to  contain  ICO.OOO  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of 
the  mod  trading  towns  in  France.  Without  the  walls 
is  the  caille  of  Notre-Dame,  which  is  very  vvell  forti- 
fied. It  Is  a  biOiop's  fee,  and  there  is  a  French  aca- 
demy ;  it  having  been  noted  at  all  times  for  men  of 
learning.  In  1660,  Louis  XIV.  built  the  citadel  and 
Fort  St  John  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe,  becaufe 
they  pretended  to  be  free.  The  Jefuits  had  a  very  line 
obfervatory  liere  ;  and  in  the  arfenal,  built  not  long 
ago,  there  are  arms  for  40.000  men.  In  the  Houfe  of 
Difcipline  they  weave  gold,  filver,  and  filk  brocades. 
The  drugs  are  brought  thicher  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  feated  on  the  north  fliore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  E.  Long.  4.  27.  N.  Lat.  43.  18.  The 
furrounding  country  is  rocky  and  barren,  but  covered 
for  feveral  miles  on  all  fides  with  villas  and  fummer 
houfes,  which  commerce  has  erefted. 

MARSH,  Narcissus,  a  learned  Iri(h  prelate,  was 
born  at  Hannington  in  Wiltfhire  in  1638.  He  was 
made  principal  of  St  Alban's  hall,  Oxford,  in  1673, 
but  removed  to  the  provolilhip  of  Dublin  college  i;i 
1678,  promoted  to  the  bifliopric  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns 
in  1682,  tranflated  to  the  archbiihopric  of  Calhel  in 
1600,  to  Dublin  in  1694,  and  to  Armagh  in  1703. 
While  he  held  the  fee  of  Dublin,  he  built  a  noble  li- 
brary for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  filled  it  with  choice 
books,  and  fettled  a  provifion  for  two  librarians.  He 
repaired,  at  his  own  expsnce,  feveral  decayed  churches, 
befides  buying  in  and  reltoring  many  impropriations, 
and  prcfenting  a  great  number  of  oriental  MSS.  to  the 
Eodleian  library.  He  was  a  very  learned  and  accom- 
plilhed  man  ;  was  well  vcrfed  In  facred  and  profane  li- 
terature, in  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  the  learn- 
ed languages,  efpeclally  the  oriental,  and  In  both  the 
theory  and  praftice  of  mufic.  He  publiihed,  \.  Injli- 
tuliones  logiccr.  2.  ManuditBio  ad  logicam,  written  by 
Philip  dc  Trleu  ;  to  which  he  added  the  Greek  text  of 
Arlilotle  and  fome  tables  and  fchemes.  3.  An  intro- 
ductory effay  on  the  doilrine  of  founds,  &.C.  He  died 
in  1713. 

MARSH,  fignifies  a  piece  of  ground  flowed  with 
water,  yet  fo  that  the  grafs  and  other  vegetables  rife 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and,  by  their  decaying, 
give  rife  to  putrid  effluvia,  which  are  very  pernicious 
to  the  human  body. 

MAIi,SH-'iI>,  or  ?.I.\RESCIUI.,  (marefcaJlus),  pri- 
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.\t<i-ri.s!.  TO2rily  ck;iotcs  an  oilicer  who  has  the  care  or  the  com- 
**  "  mand  of  horfes.  Nicod  derives  the  r.'oid  from  l>ole- 
innrchus,  "  maSer  of  the  camp  ;"  Matthew  Paris  from 
Marrsfenefcallus.  la  the  old  Gr.ulila  language,  march 
r.£;r.itied  "  horfe ;"  whence  mareclicl  might  fignify 
"  hira  who  commanded  the  cavalry."  Ocher  depriva- 
tions have  been  given  by  different  authors ;  and  the 
name  itfetf  has  been  applied  to  officers  of  very  different 
etnploymenti. 

Marshal  of  France,  the  higheft  dignity  of  prefcr- 
r.-.cnt  in  the  French  armies  under  the  old  government. 
The  dignity  of  marllial  canie  to  be  fur  life,  though  at 
its  firft  inftitution  it  was  otherwifc.  They  were  then 
only  the  king's  firft  ecuyers  under  the  conftable  ;  but 
in  time  t'r.cy  became  the  conftable's  lieutenants  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  the  comlable  himfelf  being  then 
'necoipe  captain  general.  At  f.rrt  they  were  but  two 
in  number ;  and  their  allowance  was  but  500  livres  per 
annum  in  time  of  war,  and  nothing  in  time  of  pence  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  a  third  was  added  ;  Hen- 
jy  11.  crealed  a  fourth.  Since,  it  has  been  various  5 
Louis  XIV.  increnfed  it  to  20.  Their  office  at  firli 
was,  to  ranrllial  the  army  under  the  conllable,  and  to 
command  in  his  abfence.  They  did  then  what  the 
marlhah  de  camp  do  now  ;  to  which  laft  they  have  gi- 
ven their  title,  and  the  lead  confiderable  part  of  their 
authority. 

Ear/  Marshal  of  Scothnd.  His  office  was  to  com- 
jnand  the  cavalry,  whereas  the  Constable  command- 
ed the  whole  army.  Thty  feem,  however,  to  have 
had  a  fort  of  joint  command,  as  of  old  all  orders  were 
addreffed  "  to  our  conllable  and  maiifchal."  The  of- 
fice of  earl  marifchal  has  never  been  out  of  the  noble 
family  of  Keith.  It  was  referved  at  the  Union  ;  and 
when  the  heritable  jorifdiftions  were  bought,  it  was 
in  the  crown,  being  forfeited  by  tlie  rebellion  of  Geo. 
Keith,  earl  marifchal,  in  17 15. 

F.arl  Marshal  of  England  is  the  eighth  great  of- 
ficer of  flate.  This  office,  until  it  was  made  heredi- 
tary, always  paffed  by  grant  from  the  king,  and 
never  was  held  by  tenure  or  ferjeantry  (by  any  fubjecl), 
gs  the  offices  of  lord  high  fleward  and  lord  high  con- 
{lable  were  fometimes  held.  The  title  is  perfonal, 
the  office  honorary  and  officiary.  They  were  for- 
merly ftyled  lord  tncrjl.al  or\\y,  until  King  Richard  K. 
June  20.  1397,  granted  letters  patent  to  Thomas 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the  name  and  ilyle 
of  earl  marf}:al ;  and  further,  gave  them  poiver  to  besr 
ju  their  hand  a  gold  truncheon,  enamelled  with  Ijlack 
at  each  end  \  having  at  the  upper  end  of  it  the  king's 
arms  engraven  theieon,  and  at  the  lower  end  his  own 

King  James  I.  was  pleafed,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
Augart  29th  J  62  2,  to  conftitute  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  earl  marlhal  for  life  ;  and 
the  next  year,  the  fame  king  granted  (with  tiie  ad- 
vice of  the  privy  council,  letters-patent,  wherein  it  was 
declared,  that  durir.g  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  lord 
high  conllable  of  England,  the  earl  marilial  had  the 
like  jurifuiclion  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  as  both  con- 
Rable  and  raarllial  jointly  ever  e^cercifed.  See  Cut- 
fAi.sr,  Court  of. 

On  the  19th  of  Oftober  1672,  King  Charles  II. 
vas  pleafed  to  grant  to  Henry  Lord  Howard,  and  the 
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heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  the  ofTice 
and  dignity  of  earl  marlhal  of  England,  with  power, 
to  execute  the  fame  by  deputy  or  deputies,  in  as  full  _ 
and  ample  a  manner  as  the  fame  was  heretofore  exe- 
cuted by  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Maltravers,  late  earl, 
of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  grandiather  to  the 
faid  Henry  Lord  Howard  ;  or  by  Thomas  Hov.ard 
late  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandfather  to  the  faid  Thomas 
Howard,  late  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk; 
or  by  Tliomas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandfather 
of  the  faid  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  or  by 
John  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,  or  any  other  eail 
marlhal  of  England;  with  a  penfion  of^2ol,  eacii 
year,  payable  out  of  the  hanaper  office  in  chancery  ; 
and  on  default  of  the  ilTuc-male  of  the  faid  Henry  Lord 
Hoivard,  with  limitation  to  the  ieirs  male  lawfully  be- 
gotten of  the  body  of  the  faid  Thomas  Howard  earl 
of  Arundel,  &c.  ;  and,  on  the  default  of  fuch  iffuc,  to 
defcend  in  like  manner  to  the  heirs  male  of  Thomas 
late  carl  of  Suffolk  ;  and,  on  default  of  his  iffue  male, 
to  the  heirs  rnale  of  Lord  Willintii  Ho.vatd,  late  oi" 
Naworth  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  youngell  Ton 
to  Henry  Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and,  on  de- 
fault of  his  iffue  male,  to  Charles  Howard  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten. 

Field-MAKSHAL,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Eu- 
ropean armies.  It  is  now,  however,  difufed  in  the 
Britilh  army  ;  Lord  Tyrawley  was  the  latt,  appointed 
in  1763. 

Kniglil-MjRiHAL,  or  MARiBAL  of  the  King's  Hnitfe, 
an  Englilli  officer,  whofe  bufinels,  according  to  Fieta, 
is  to  execute  the  commands  and  decrees  of  the  lord 
fleward,  End  to  have  the  cuftody  of  prifoners  commit- 
ted by  the  court  of  vc-rge.  Under  him  are  ii\  mar- 
flial's  men,  who  are  properly  the  king's  bailiffs,  and 
arreft  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  when  a  warrant  is 
backed  by  the  board  of  green-cloth.  The  court  where 
caufes  of  this  kind,  between  man  and  man,  are  tried, 
is  called  the  Mar/halfta,  and  is  under  the  knight-mar- 
fltal.     See  Marshalsea. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  prifon  in  Southwariv  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  may  probably  be,  that  the  raarffial 
of  the  king's  houfe  vvis  wont  to  fit  there  in  judgement, 
or  keep  his  prifon. 

Marshal  of  the  K:ng''s  Bench,  an  ofTicer  who  has 
cuftody  of  the  prifon  called  the  King^s  Bench  in  South- 
wark.  He  gives  attendance  upon  the  court,  and 
takes  into  his  cuftody  all  prifoners  committed  by  the 
court ;  he  is  finable  for  his  abfence,  and  non-attend- 
ance incurs  a  forfeiture  of  his  office.  The  power  of 
appointing  the  marlhal  of  the  king's  bench  is  in  the 
crovm. 

In  Fleta,  mention  is  alfo  made  of  a  marfhal  of  tlte 
exchequer,  to  whom  the  court  commits  the  cuftody  of 
the  king's  debtors,  &c. 

MARSHALLING  a  Coat,  in  Heraldry,  is  the 
difpofal  of  feveral  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  diftiniEl 
families  in  one  and  the  fame  efcutcheon  or  fliield,  toge- 
ther with  their  ornaments,  parts,  and  appurtenances.  See 
HER-iVLURT,  chap.  vi.  p.  466. 

MARSHALSEA,  the  Court  of  and  the  Folact 
Court  at  Weflminller,  though  two  diftinft  courts,  are 
frequently  confounded  together.  The  former  was 
criminally  holtjen  before  tlie  ficward  and  martbr.l  of  the 
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laUca king's  lloufe,  and  was  inftituted  to  adminiller  juftice  be- 
tween the  king's  domellic  fervaiits,  that  \hej  might  not 
"  ;  be  drawn  into  other  courts,  and  thereby  the  king  lofe 
their  fervice.  It  was  formerly  held  in,  though  not  a 
part  of,  the  au/ii  regis;  and,  when  that  was  iubdivid- 
ed,  remained  a  dillinft  jurifdidion  :  holding  plea  of  all 
trefpaffes  committed  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
where  only  one  of  the  parties  is  in  the  king's  domellic 
fervice  (in  which  cafe  the  inqueft  iliall  be  taken  by  a 
jury  of  the  country);  and  of  all  debts,  contradls,  and 
covenants,  v.lierc  both  of  the  contracting  parties  be- 
long to  the  royal  houfehold  ;  and  then  the  inquefl  fhall 
be  compofed  of  men  of  the  houfehold  only.  By  the 
flatute  of  13  Rich.  II.  flat.  I.  c.  3.  (in  affirmance  of 
the  common  la'.v),  the  verge  of  the  court  in  this  refpei^ 
extends  for  12  miles  round  the  king's  place  of  refidence. 
And,  as  this  tribunal  vvas  never  fubjecl  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  chief  jufliciary,  no  writ  of  error  lay  from  it 
(though  a  court  of  record)  to  the  king's  bench,  but  on- 
ly to  parliament,  till  the  (latutes  of  5  Edw.  III.  c.  2. 
and  10  Edw.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  3.  which  allowed  fuch  v.rit 
of  error  before  the  king  in  his  place.  But  this  court 
being  ambulatory,  and  obliged  to  follow  the  king  in 
all  his  progreffes,  fo  that  by  the  removal  of  the  houfe- 
hold aflions  were  frequently  difcontinued,  and  doubts 
ha^ang  arifen  as  to  the  extent  of  its  jurifdiclion,  King 
Charles  I.  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  letters 
patent,  erecled  a  new  court  of  record,  called  the  curia 
pa/atii,  or  palace  court,  to  be  held  before  the  fteward 
of  the  houfehold  and  knight-marlhal,  and  the  Reward 
of  the  court,  or  his  deputy  ;  with  jurifdiftion  to  hold 
plea  of  all  manner  of  perfonalaflions  whatfoever,  ivhich 
Ihall  arife  between  any  parties  within  1 2  miles  of  his 
majefly's  palace  at  Whitehall.  The  court  is  now  held 
once  a  week,  together  with  the  ancient  court  of  mar- 
ihalfea,  in  the  borough  ofSouthwark:  and  a  writ  of 
error  lies  from  thence  to  the  court  of  king's  bench.  But 
if  the  caufe  is  of  any  conliderable  confequence,  it  is 
ufually  removed  on  its  firft  commencement,  together 
with  the  cuftody  of  the  defendant,  either  into  the  king's 
ber.ch  or  common  pleas,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum 
can/a  :  and  the  inferior  bufinefs  of  the  court  hath  of 
late  years  been  much  reduced,  by  the  new  courts  of 
confcience  erected  in  the  environs  of  London  ;  in  con- 
fideration  of  which  the  four  counfel  belonging  to  thefe 
courts  had  falaries  granted  them  for  their  lives  by  the 
ftat.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 

MARSHFIELD,  a  town  of  Gloucefierfhire,  fe- . 
ven  miles  from  Bath,  12  from  Chippin^-Sodbury,  I  2^ 
from  Briflol,  35  from  Gloucefler,  and  104  from  Lon- 
don, on  the  road  to  Briftol,  and  on  the  very  borders 
of  Wilts.  It  is  a  confiderable  clothing-town,  drives  a 
a  good  trade  in  malt,  and  is  famous  for  cakes.  It  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet  of  old  buildings  near  a  mile 
long ;  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff.  It  has  a  large 
church,  with  a  well  endowed  alms  houfe  and  a  chapel 
to  it  for  eight  poor  people,  and  a  charity  fchool ;  and 
it  has  a  weekly  market  and  two  fairs. 

MARSHLAND,  a  marfhy  per.infula  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  oppofite  to  King's  Lynn,  almoft  furround- 
ed  with  the  Oufc  and  other  navigable  rivers,  and  an 
arm  of  the  fca.  It  feems  formerly  to  have  been  reco- 
vered out  of  the  ocean,  from  whofe  inundations  it  could 
never  be  altogether  defended  ;  and  in  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man's  time  it  fuffered  two  general   ones,  viz.  or.e  from 
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the  fait  water,  the  otl.er  from   the  frelhcs ;  by  the  laftMaiOimnl. 
of  which  the  inhabitants  fuffered  42,000!.  damage.      It        '"^ 
contains  about  30,000  acres,  which  turn  to  more  profit  ;vi.irfi?li. 
by  grazing  than  ploughing.     It  is  about    10  miles  in  t— — y^-^ 
the  widell  place,  and  has  no  lefs  than  1 1 1  brick  bridges. 
The  commonage  of  it   belongs   to   feven   villages  that 
furround  it.     The  air  is  fo  unhealthy,  that  an   ague  is 
commonly  called  the  Marjlland  laiUf}'. 

MARSHMALLOW.  See  Althea,  Botaxv 
Index. 

MAR  SI,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  to  fettle  in  Italy,  where  they  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  environs  of  the  Fucine  lake.  They  at 
firft  proved  very  inimical  to  Rome,  but  in  proccfs 
of  time  they  became  its  firmed  fupporters.  They-~ 
were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  moll  intrepid 
foldiers  of  their  legions  xvhen  in  friendlhip,  and  the 
moil  formidable  of  their  enemies  when  at  variance  ; 
and  it  was  a  common  faying;,  that  Rome  could  nei- 
ther triumph  over  the  Marfi  nor  without  them. 
They  are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  civil  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  which  from  them  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Marfan  ivar.  The  large 
contributions  they  made  to  fupport  the  intereft  of 
Rome,  and  the  number  of  men  which  they  continu- 
ally fupplicd  to  the  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and 
afpiring;  and  they  claimed,  with  the  reft  of  the  Ita- 
lian Hates,  a  (liare  of  the  honour  and  privileges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome.  This  petition, 
though  fupported  by  the  intereft,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  tribune  Drufus,  was  received  with 
contemjjt  by  the  Roman  fenate  ;  upon  which,  in  the 
662d  year  of  Rome,  the  Marfi  put  themfclves  at  the 
head  of  the  Social  war,  one  cf  the  moft  obflinate  and 
dangerous  oppofitions  ever  made  to  the  progrels  of  the 
Roman  power.  They  obtained  feveral  vicloties  :  but 
they  were  at  laft  defeated  ;  though  the  war  was  not  ter- 
minated but  by  a  grant  of  thofe  privileges  for  which 
they  contended. 

MARSICO  ruovo,  a  fmall,  rich,  aivl  handfome 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the 
Hither  Principato,  with  a  biftiop's  fee.  It  is  feated  at 
the  fojt  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  river  Agri,  in 
E.  Long.  15.  49.   N.  Lat.  20.  42. 

MARSIGLI,  Lewis  Ff.rdixasd,  Count,  an  Ita- 
lian, famous  for  letters  as  well  as  arms,  was  deicended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1658.  He  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  war  and  fortification  ;  ferved  under  the  em- 
peror Leopold  II.  againft  the  Turks,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prifoner  in  1683,  but  redeemed,  after  a 
year's  captivity.  In  the  Spanilh  fuccefllon  war,  Mar- 
figli,  then  advanced  to  the  rank  of  marlhal,  being  in 
the  fortrefs  of  Brifac,  which  furrendercd  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  in  1703,  when  the  place  was  deemed 
capable  of  Iiolding  out  much  longer,  was  ftripptd  of  all 
his  commiftlons,  and  had  his  fword  broke  over  him  ;  and 
the  count  d' Arco  v.ho  commanded  waS  beheaded.  Mar- 
figli  no\v  fought  for  confolation  in  the  fciences  ;  as, 
amidft  all  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  v;ar,  he  htd  made 
all  the  advantages  the  moft  philofophic  man  could  do, 
who  had  travelled  purely  in  qucft  of  knowledge.  He 
had  a  rich  colleaion  of  every  thing  proper  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  knowledge,  in.lruments  ailrono- 
mioal  aVid  chcmitai,  plans  of  fortifications,  models  of 
4  H  2  machines, 
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machines,  Sic.  all  wliich  he  prefented  to  the  fcnate  of 
Bologna  by  an  authentic;  ai:l  in  17 12,  forming  at  the 
,  fame  time  out  of  tliem  \\  li^it  he  called  tlie  Injlitiite  of 
the  arts  and  fcieiiccs  nl  Rn/o^nn.  He  alio  founded  a 
printing  houfc,  and  funullied  it  with  the  bell  types 
for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  whicli  he 
prelented  in  1728  to  the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  on 
condition  of  their  printing  all  the  writings  (^  the  /«- 
Jlirute  at  prime  coft  :  this  was  called  the  printing  houfe 
of  St  Thomas  ylquinas.  His  writings  on  philolophical 
fubjecls  are  numerous  and  valuable,  in  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French.     He  died  in  \']io. 

MARSTON,  JoHy,  an  Englifh  dramatic  writer, 
vho  lived  in  the  time  of  James  \.  Wood  lavs  he  was 
a  ftudent  in  Corpus  Chri.li  college,  Oxford  ;  but  nei- 
ther his  family  nor  the  time  of  his  birth  is  known. 
He  produced  eight  plays  for  the  fiage,  wh-ch  were 
all  acled  at  Elackfriars  with  applaufe  :  and  one  of 
them,  called  the  Dutch  Coiir!e%an,  was  once  revived 
fmce  the  Reftoration,  under  the  title  of  the  Revenge, 
or  a  Match  in  Newgate.  'i'here  is  no  account  when 
he  died  ;  but  we  find  his  works  were  publiihed  after 
his  death  by  Shakefpeare,  and  may  thence  resfonably 
conclude  that  it  happened  about  the  year  1614.  He 
was  a  chafte  and  pure  writer ;  avoiding  all  that  ob- 
fcenity,  ribaldry,  and  fcurrility,  which  too  many 
•f  the  playwrights  of  that  lime,  and  Indeed  much 
more  fo  in  feme  periods  ilnce,  have  made  the  bafis 
of  their  wit,  to  the  great  difgrace  and  Icandal  of  the 
ftage. 

MARSYAS,  in  fabulous  hiifory,  a  celebrated  mufi- 
cian  of  Celiena;  in  Phrvgia,  fon  of  Olympus,  or  of 
■  Hyagnis,  or  Qiagrus.  He  was  fo  ikilful  in  playing  on 
the  llute,  that  he  is  generr.lly  deemed  the  inventor  of  it. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  he  found  it  when 
Minerva  had  thrown  it  alidc  on  account  of  the  dilfor- 
tion  of  her  face  when  Ihe  played  upon  It.  IMnrlvas 
was  enamoured  of  Cybele,  and  he  traveiicJ  uitli  lur 
us  far  as  Nyfa,  where  he  bed  the  imprudence  to  cliaU 
Icnge  Apollo  to  a  trial  of  his  fkill  as  a  raufician.  The 
god  accepted  the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  he  who  was  defeated  Ihould  be  flead  alive  by  the 
conqueror.  The  Mufes,  or  (according  to  Diodorus) 
the  inliabitants  of  Nyfa,  were  appointed  umpires. 
Each  exerted  his  utmolf  (kill,  and  the  victory,  with 
much  dithcuhy,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god 
upon  this  tied  his  antagonlfl  to  a  tree,  and  flead  him 
alive:  (See  Apoiio).  Tlie  death  of  Marfyas  was 
univcrfally  lamented  ;  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads, 
wept  at  his  fate  ;  and  from  their  abundant  tears  arofc 
a  river  of  Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  nnme  of  Mar- 
fyas.      The  unfortun-i'f    X'-.-'--    '•.      •' n  refcnted 

on  monuments,  as  tieu  ',  ; .  back 

to  a  tree,  while  Apollo  ■  !iis  lyre 

in  his  hands.  In  ini'c,  ^..^.^..^  ^..Ic,  .,...^.,j^  liie  an- 
cients, the  ftatue  of  Marfyas  v/as  generally  erLiied 
in  the  forum,  to  reprefent  the  intimacy  which  fubfifted 
between  Bacchus  and  Marfyas  as  the  emblems  of  li- 
berty. At  Celanje,  the  Ikin  of  Marfyas  was  fliown  to 
travellers  for  fome  time.  It  was  fufpended  in  the  pub- 
lic place,  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot  ball. 

The  fourccs  «f  the  Marfyas  were  near  thofe  of  the 
Meander,  and  thofe  two  rivers  had  their  confluence  a 
Jillle  below  the  town  of  Celarx. 

MAR  T,    a  great  fair  held  every  year  fpi  buying 
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and  felling  goods.      Public  marts,  or  places  of  buying  Ma 
and  telling,  fuch  as  markets  and  fairs,  with  the  tolls 
thereunto  belonging,  can  only  be  fet  up  by  virtue  of    "  j, 
the  king's  grant,  or  by  long  and  Immemorial  ufage  and  _ 
prefcriptlon,  which  prefuppol'es    fuch    a    grant.       The 
limitation  of  thefe    pubhc  reforts,    to    fuch  ■  time  and 
place  as  m-iy    be   molt   convenient   for   the   neighbour- 
hood, forn)S  a  part  of  economics,  or  domeftic  polity  j 
which,  conlidering  tlie  kingdom  as  a  large  family,  and 
the  king  as  the  mafter  of  it,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
difpofe  and  order  as  he  pleafes. 

MARTAB AN,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu,  lying  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal.  It  is  a  coun- 
try that  produces  rice  and  all  kinds  of'  fruits  proper 
to  the  climate.  It  has  mines  of  feverai  forts  of  me- 
tals, and  carries  on  a  grtat  trade.  The  chief  town, 
which  is  of  the  fame  name,  is  rich,  handfome,  and  very 
populous,  whh  a  good  harbour.  E.  Long.  97.  50. 
N.  Lat.  15.  ^s- 

JMARTEAU,  the  name  given  by  French  naturalifts 
to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  oyfters,  called  alfo  malleus  by 
others,  the  figure  of  which  is  that  of  a  hammer,  or 
rather  of  a  pickaxe.  See  Ostrea,  CoN'CHOLOGy 
Index. 

MARTHA,  Sr,  a  province  of  South  America, 
on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  North  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  Rio  de  la  Hache,  on  the 
fouth  by  New  Granada,  and  on  the  weft  by  Carthage- 
na.  It  is  300  miles  In  length  and  200  in  breadth,  is  a 
mountainous  country,  and  the  land  very  high.  Here 
begins  the  famous  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Cordil- 
leras des  los  Andes.,  which  run  from  north  to  fouth  the 
whole  length  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  It 
is  exticmeiy  hot  on  the  fea  coafl ;  but  cold  In  the  in- 
ternal parts,  on  account  of  the  mountains.  It  abounds 
with  the  fruits  proper  to  the  climate  ;  and  there  are 
mines  of  gold  and  precious  Hour-,  :"  allj  I:;!:  vvuits. 
The  Spaniards  poflefs  but  one  i-til  .-r  il.ls  iMuiiiicr,  in 
which  they  have  built  St  Martha  tl.c  i  ■pilnl.  The  air 
about  the  town  Is  wholefome  j  and  is  ieatcd  near  the 
fea,  having  a  harbour  lurraunded  with  high  mountains. 
It  was  formerly  very  coufiderable  when  the  galleons 
were  fent  thither,  but  is  nov.-  come  almoll  to  nothing. 
W.  Long.  74.  II.  N.  Lat.  II.  20. 

Martha,  5V,  or  Hierra  yieveda,  a  very  high  moun- 
tain in  New  Spain.  Some  fay  it  is  100  miles  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  bonom,  and  five  miles  in  height. 
The  top  is  always  covevid  with  inow  in  the  hotteft 
weather;  and  the  French  affirm,  that  they  _  can  per- 
ceive it  from  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  which  Is  370 
miles  diilant.     VV.  Long.  74.  35.   N.  Lat.  8.  o. 

MARTH.i''s  Vineyard,  an  iiland  of  North  America 
near  the  coaft  of  New  England,  80  miles  fouth  of  Bof- 
tOB.  The  inhabitants  apply  themfelves  chiefly  to  their 
fiflieries,  in  which  they  have  great  fucccfs.  VV.  Long. 
70.  ^S.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

MARTIAL,  is  fometimes  ufed   to  exprefs  prefara- 
tlons  of  iron,  or  fuch  as  are  impregnated  therewith  ;  as  . 
the  martial  regulus  of  antimony,  &c. 

Martial  Court.  See  Court  M^vtia/. 
Marti.1l  Law,  is  the  law  of  war  that  depends  up- 
on the  juft  but  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  of  the  king, 
or  his  lieutenant :  for  though  the  kin^  doth  not  make 
any  laws  ijut  by  common  confent  In  parhament,  yet,  in 
time  of  war,  by  rcafon  of  ihe  nccciTity  of  it  to  guard 

againft 
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againft  dangers  that  often  arife,  he  ufeth  abfolute  power, 
Co  that  his  word  is  a  law.  Sr/iM  de  Repub.  Ang.  lib.  ii. 
,  c.  4. 

But  the  martial  law  (according  to  Chief  Juftice 
Hale),  is  in  reality  not  a  law,  but  fomething  indul- 
ged rather  than  allowed  as  a  law- ;  and  it  relates  only  to 
members  of  the  army,  being  never  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  others,  who  ought  to  be  ordered  and  go- 
verned by  the  laws  to  which  they  are  fubjeii,  though 
it  be  a  time  of  war.  And  the  exercife  of  martial  law, 
whereby  any  perfon  might  lofe  his  life,  or  member,  or 
liberty,  may  not  be  permitted  in  time  of  peace,  when 
the  king's  courts  are  open  for  all  perfons  to  receive  juf- 
tice. 

MARTIALIS,  ]\Iarcus  Valerius,  a  famous  La- 
tin poet,  born  at  Bilbilis,  now  called  Bnbiera,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  uas  of  the  order  of 
knights.  He  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  21,  and  Itaid 
there  35  years,  under  the  reign  of  Galba  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors,  till  that  of  Trajan  j  and  having  ac- 
quired the  elleeni  of  Titus  and  Doraitian,  he  was 
created  tribune.  At  length,  finding  that  he  was  ne- 
glecled  by  Trajan,  he  returned  to  his  own  country 
Bilbilis,  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  had  the  hap- 
plnefs  to  live  with  her  feveral  years.  Ke  admires  and 
commends  her  much,  telling  her  that  (lie  alone  was 
fufRcient  to  fupnly  the  want  of  every  thing  he  enjoyed 
at  Rome.  "■'  Romam  tu  mihi  fjla  facis^''  fays  he,  in 
the  2ifl:  epigram  of  the  12th  book.  She  appears  like- 
vACe.  to  have  been  a  lady  of  a  veiy  large  fortune ;  for, 
in  the  31ft  epigram  of  the  fame  book,  he  extols  the 
magnificence  of  the  houfe  and  gardens  he  had  received 
from  her,  and  fays  that  (he  had  made  him  a  little  kind 
of  monarch." 

Munera  funt  domino  :  pojl  feptima  liijlro  reverfo, 
Has  Marcclla  domos,  parvaque  reg/in  dedit. 

There  are  ftill  extant  14  books  of  his  epigrams,  filled 
tvith  points,  a  play  upon  words,  and  obfcenities.  The 
flyle  is  affected.  However,  fome  of  his  epigrams  are 
excellent  ;  many  of  them  are  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  bad  :  fo  that  Martial 
never  fpoke  a  greater  truth,  than  V.hen  he  faid  of  his 
own  works, 

Sunt  bona,  funt  quadam  inediocra,  funt  mala  plura. 

There  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  a  book  on  the  fpec- 
tacles  of  the  amphitheatre  ;  but  the  moft  learned  cri- 
tics think  that  this  laft  work  was  not  written  by  Mar- 
tial. The  beft  edhions  of  Martial  are,  that  in  Ufum 
Dc.'phini,  4to,  Paris,  1C17,  and  that  cum  Nclis  Vari- 
orum. 

MARTJGUES,  a  fea-pott  town  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, with  the  title  of  a  principality  ;  feated  near  a 
lake  12  miles  long  and  five  broad,  which  is  navigable 
throughout,  and  from  whence  they  get  excellent  fait. 
E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  43.  38. 

JIARTIN,  St,  was  bora  at  Sabaria  in  Pannonia, 
(at  prefent  Stain  in  Lower  Hungary),  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  His  father  was  a  mili- 
tary tribune  ;  and  he  himfeif  was  obliged  to  carry  arms, 
although  peace  and  folitude  were  much  more  agree- 
able to  his  inclination.  He  was  remarkable  for  every 
virtue,  in  a  profeflion  which  is  generally  confidered  to 
gi\e  a  fui.clion  to  vice.     He  divided  his  coat  wih  a 
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naked  wretch  whon  he  met  at  the  gate  of  Amiens  •,  ^Tnrt:n. 
and  it  is  reported,  that  Jefus  Chrilt  appeared  to  him  ~~~v-~" 
on  the  night  following,  clothed  in  this  half  of  his 
coat.  Martin  was  then  a  catechumen  ;  but  he  foon 
afterwards  received  baptifm,  and  renounced  the  mili- 
tary profellion  for  the  ecclelialHcal.  After  palTuig  many 
years  in  fo.litude,  St  Hilary  birtiop  of  Poidicis  gave 
him  the  power  to  call  out  devils.  On  his  return  to 
Pannonia,  he  perfuitded  his  motlier  to  embrace  Chriili- 
anity;  and  with  great  zeal  and  adivity  oppofed  the 
Arians,  who  governed  the  church  in  Ulyria.  When 
he  was  publicly  whipt  for  giving  tcftimony  to  the  di- 
vinity of  Chrift,  he  bore  the  punilliment  with  the  con- 
ftancy  and  patience  of  the  firft  martyrs.  1  hi-  illu- 
flrious  champion  for  ChriKianity,  when  he  heard  that 
St  Hilary  was  returned  from  banilhment,  wcut  and 
fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puicliers.  In  this- 
retirement,  a  great  number  of  monks  placed  themfclves 
under  his  direflion.  His  virtues  became  every  day 
more  fplendid  and  remarkable,  till  he  was  drawn  from 
his  folitude,  and  wuh  the  general  approbation  of  tlicr 
clergy  and  _  people  elecled  biihop  of  Tours  in  the. 
year  374.  To  the  zeal  and  charity  of  a  bifliop,  he 
joined  the  humility  and  poverty  of  an  anchorite. 
That  he  might  detach  himfelf  more  from  the  world,, 
he  built  the  celebrated  monaftery  of  Marmoutier, 
which  llill  remains,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldeft  abbey  in  France.  It  is  fituated  near  the  city 
of  Tours,  betwixt  the  Loire  and  a  fteep  rock.  In 
this  fituation,  togetlier  with  80  monks,  St  Martin  dif- 
played  the  moft  exemplary  faniElity  and  mortification  ;. 
nor  were  there  any  monks  better  difciplined  than  thofe 
of  Marmoutier.  After  he  had  converted  his  diocefe 
to  the  Chriftian  faith,  he  became  the  apoltle  of  all 
Gaul.  He  diffufed  the  doctrines  of  Chrillianity  among 
the  heathens,  dellroyed  their  temples,  and  (accord- 
ing to  the  writers  of  his  life),  confirmed  the  truth 
by  an  infinite  number  of  miracles.  Tlie  emperor  Va- 
lentinian,  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  received  him  witit 
every  mark  of  refpecl  and  honour.  The  tyrant  Maxi- 
mus,  who  had  revolted  againft  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian,  and  feized  on  Spain,  England,  and  Gaul,  recciv* 
ed  him  in  a  manner  no  lefs  diftlnguiihed.  The  holy- 
biftiop  attended  him  at  Treves  in  the  year  383,  to  fo- 
licit  fome  favours.  Maximus  made  him  fit  at  his 
table  with  the  moft  illuftricHis  perfons  of  his  court, 
and  placed  him  at  his  right  hand.  In  drinking,  the 
ufurper  commanded  his  I'ervants  to  give  him  a  cup, 
that  he  might  again  receive  it  from  him  ;  but  this  ex- 
traordinary prelate  gave  it  to  the  priell  who  accom- 
panied him  on  hi»  journey.^  This  holy  boldnefs,  far 
from  difpleafing  the;:),  gained  him  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  and  of  his  court.  Martin,  who  was  an  ene- 
my to  liercfy,  but  a  friend  of  mankind,  employed  his 
influence  with  this  prince  to  prefcrve  the  Prifcilli- 
anifts,  who  were  profecuted  by  Ithace  and  by  Idace, 
biihops  of  Spain.  The  biihop  of  Tours  would  hold 
no  communion  with  men  whofe  principles  of  religion 
inclined  them  to  flied  the  blood  of  mankind ;  and 
he  obtained  the  life  of  thofe  whofe  de.ath  they  had  fo- 
licitcd.  On  his  return  to  Tour«,  he  prepared  himfelf 
for  the  reward  of  his  labours  in  another  world.  He 
died  at  Candes  the  8th  of  November  397,  but  accord- 
ing to  others  on  the  nth  of  No»eiuber  400.  His  ■ 
name  is  given  to  a  particular  opinion  concerning  the 
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ir.yilery  of  the  holy  Trinity.  St  Martin  is  the  firft 
'of  the  faints  confeflbrs  to  whom  the  Latin  church  of- 
fered public  prayers.  His  life  is  written  in  elegant 
L.uin  by  Fortunatus,  and  Sulpicius  Severus  one  of 
his  difciples.  Paul  of  Perigueux  and  Fortunatus  of 
Poiftiers  have  given  us  Sulpicius's  life  of  Martin  in 
verfe  ;  but  they  have  debafed  the  admirable  profe  of 
the  author  by  a  wretched  poetical  imitation.  Nico- 
las Gervais  wrote  alfo  the  life  of  St  Maitin,  full  of 
many  curious  and  entertaining  fadls,  publilhed  at 
Tours  in  1699,  in  410.  The  tradition  at  Araiens  is, 
that  St  Martin  performed  the  aft  of  charity  which 
rendered  him  fo  famous,  near  an  ancient  gate  of  the 
city,  of  which  the  ruins  are  dill  vifible.  The  follow- 
ing Latin  verfes,  which  do  more  honour  to  the 
faint  than  to  the  poet,  are  infcribed  on  one  of  the 
ftones  : 
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Hie  quondam  Vi-Jlem  MarlinUs  demuliavil ; 
XJi  facersnius  idem,  nobis  exempHJicavit. 

Martik,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  ar- 
tifts  and  mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  born  in  1704. 
After  publidiing  a  variety  of  ingenious  treatifes,  and 
particularly  a  Scientific  Magazine  under  his  own 
name,  and  carrying  on  for  many  years  a  very  exten- 
fivg  trade  as  an  optician  and  globe  maker  in  Fleet- 
ftreet,  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  ai51ive  part  of  buJinefs.  Truft- 
ing  too  fatally  to  what  he  thought  the  integrity  of 
others,  he  unfortunately,  though  with  a  capital  more 
than  fuFHcient  to  pay  all  his  debts,  became  a  bank- 
rupt. The  unhappy  old  man,  in  a  moment  of  defpe- 
ration  from  this  unexpefled  flroke,  attempted  to  de- 
flroy  himlelf ;  and  the  wound,  though  not  immediately 
mortal,  hallened  his  death,  which  happened  February 
■9th  1782,  in  his  78th  year.  He  had  a  valuable  col- 
leiSion  of  folfils  and  curiofities  of  aljnoft  every  fpecies  ; 
which,  after  his  death,  were  almoll  given  away  by 
public  auiiion.  His  principal  publications,  as  far  as 
they  have  occurred  to  recolleflion,  are.  The  Philo.'b- 
phic  Grammar  ;  being  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
experimental  phyfiology,  or  natural  philofophy,  1735, 
Svo.  A  new,  complete,  and  univerfal  Syllem  or 
Body  of  Decim  I  Arithmetic,  1735,  8vo.  The  young 
Students  Memorial  Book,  or  Patent  Library,  173J,  Svo. 
Defctiption  and  Ufe  of  both  the  Globes,  the  Armillary 
Sphere  and  Orrery,  Trigonometry,  1736,  2  vols  Svo. 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  1740,  5  vol?. 
Syftem  of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  1 7  59,  3  vols. 
New  Elements  of  Optics,  1759.  Mathematical  In- 
ititutions,  viz.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
Fluxions,  1759.  Natural  Hillory  of  England,  with 
a  Map  of  each  County,  1759,  2  vols.  Philology,  and 
Philoibphical  Geography,  i  759.  Mathematical  In- 
ftitutions,  1764,  2  vols.  Lives  of  Philofophers,  their 
Inventions,  &c.  1764.  Introduflion  to  the  Newto- 
nian Philofophy,  1765.  Inllitutions  of  Adronomical 
Calculations,  2  parts,  1765.  Defcription  and  Ufe 
of  the  .\!r  Pump,  1766.  Defcription  of  the  Torricel- 
lian Barometer,  1766.  Appendix  to  the  Defcription 
and  Ufe  of  the  Globes,  1766.  Philofophia  Britan- 
nica,  1778,  3  vols.  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Philofo- 
phy, ■^  vols.  Mifcell'.ncous  Corrcfpondcnce,  4  vols. 
Syllem  of  Philology.  Philofophical  Geography.  Ma- 
gjiijoc  compltt.-,  14  vols.  Principles  of  Pum'p-"ork. 
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Theory    of    the     Hydrometer.      Dodlrine     of   Loga-    Mart 
rithms.  ,  It 

Martin,  St,  a    fmall  but  ftrong    town    of  France  ^     '" 
in  the  ifle  of  Rhee,  with  a  harbour  and   a  ftrong  cita- 
del, fortified  after  the  manner  of  Vauban.     The  iiland 
lies  near  the  coaft  of  Poitou.     W.  Long.  i.  o.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40. 

Cape  Martiit,  a  promontory  of  Valencia  In  Spain, 
near  a  town  called  Denia,  and  feparates  the  gulf  of  Va- 
lencia from  that  of  Alicant. 

Martix,  St,  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one  of 
the  Caribbees,  lying  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
north-well  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  Anguilla.  It  is  42  miles  in  circumference  ;  has  nei- 
ther harbour  nor  river,  but  feveral  fait  pits.  After  va- 
rious revolutions,  it  is  at  length  in  poflefTion  of  the 
French  and  Dutch,  who  poflefs  it  conjointly.  W, 
Long.  62.  35.  N.  Lat.  iS.  15. 

Martin.  See  Hirundo,  Ornithology  Index,  and 
MiJSTBLA,  Mammalia  Index. 

Free  Martin,  in  Zoo/ogi/,  is  a  name  given  in  this 
country  to  a  cow  calf  cait  at  the  fame  time  with  a 
bull  calf,  which  is  a  kind  of  hermaphrodite  that  is 
never  knotvn  to  breed  nor  to  difcover  the  leaft  incli- 
nation for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the 
leail  notice  of  it.      See  HERMAPHRODITE. 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong  of  lea- 
ther, fattened  to  one  end  of  the  girths  under  a  horfe's 
belly,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  mufs-rull,  to  keep 
him  from  rearing. 

MARTINICO,  the  chief  of  the  French  Caribbee 
idanJs,  the  middle  of  which  is  fituated  in  W.  Long. 
61.  o.  N.  Lat.  14.  ^o. 

This  ilbnd  was  firll  fettled  by  M.  Defnambuc  a 
Frenchman,  in  the  year  1635,  with  only  100  men  from 
St  Chriftopher's.  He  chofe  rather  to  have  it  peopled 
from  thence  than  from  Europe  ;  as  he  forefaw,  that 
men,  tired  with  the  fatigue  of  fuch  a  long  voyage, 
would  moftly  perilli  foon  after  their  arrival,  either  from 
the  climate,  or  from  the  hardlhips  incident  to  moft 
emigrations.  They  completed  their  firll  lettlement 
without  any  dilKculty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by 
their  fire-arms,  or  feduced  by  promifes,  gave  up  the 
weftern  and  Ibuthern  parts  of  the  ifland  to  the  new 
comers.  In  a  Ihort  time,  however,  perceiving  the 
number  of  thefe  enterprifing  llrangers  daily  increafing, 
they  refolved  to  extirpate  them,  and  therefore  called 
in  the  favages  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  afTift 
them.  They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had 
been  haflily  erefled  ;  but  were  repulfed,  with  the  lofs 
of  700  or  800  of  their  beft  warriors,  who  were  left  dead 
on  the  fpot. 

After  this  check,  the  favages  for  a  long  time  dlfap- 
peared  entirely  ;  but  at  laft  tliey  returnedj  bringing 
with  them  prefents  to  the  French,  and  making  ex- 
cules  for  what  had  happened.  They  were  received  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  the  reconciliation  fealed  with 
pots  of  brandy.  This  peaceable  flate  of  affairs,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  the  Frer.ch  took 
fuch  undue  advantages  of  their  fuperiority  over  the  fa- 
vages, that  they  foon  rekit\dled  in  the  others  that  ha- 
tred which  had  never  been  entirely  fubdued.  The  fa- 
vages, whofe  manner  of  life  requires  a  vaft  extent  of 
land,  finding  themfelvcs  daily  more  and  more  (Irait- 
cncd,  h-.id  recoutfe  to  ftratagcm,    in    order  to  deftroy 
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•  their  enemie?.  Thej-  feparaled  into  fmall  bands,  and 
■'  \vay-laid  the  French  as  ihey  carae  finely  out  into  the 
^vood<;  to  hunt,  and,  ivaiting  till  the  fponfman  had  dif- 
charged  his  piece,  ruthed  upon  and  killed  him  before 
l;e  could  charge  it  again.  Twenty  men  had  been 
thus  affafTinated  before  any  reafon  could  be  given  for 
their  fudden  dilappearanre  :  but  as  foon  as  the  matter 
was  known,  the  French  took  a  fevere  and  fatal  re- 
venge ;  the  favages  were  purfued  and  maffacrcd,  ivith 
their  wives  and  children,  and  the  few  that  cfcapcd 
were  driven  out  of  Martinico,  to  which  they  never  re- 
turned. 

The  French  being  thus  left  fole  mailers  of  the 
jlland,  lived  quietly  on  thofe  fpots  which  beft  fuited 
their  inclinations.  At  this  time  they  were  divided 
into  two  clalTes.  The  firft  confifted  of  thofe  who  had 
paid  their  paflage  to  the  ifland,  and  thefe  were  called 
inhabhan'.s ;  and  to  thefe  the  government  diP.ributed 
lands,  which  became  their  own,  upon  paying  a  year- 
ly tribute.  Thefe  inhabitants  had  under  tbcir  ccm- 
niand  a  multitude  of  dilorderly  people  brought  over 
from  Europe  at  their  expence,  whom  they  called  <■/;- 
game's,  or  bondfmen.  This  engagement  was  a  kind  of 
ilavery  for  the  term  of  three  years:  on  the  expiration 
of  which  they  were  at  liberty,  and  became  the  equals 
of  thofe  whom  they  had  ferved.  They  all  confined 
themfelves  at  firft  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  cotton  ; 
to  which  -was  foon  added  that  of  arnotto  and  indigo. 
The  culture  of  fugar  alfo  was  begun  about  the  year 
1650.  Ten  years  after,  one  Benjamin  d'Acolla,  a 
Jew,  planted  fome  cocoa  trees  j  but  his  example  was 
liot  followed  till  1684,  when  chocolate  was  more  com- 
monly ufed  in  France.  Cocoa  then  became  the  prin- 
cipal fupport  of  the  colonifls,  who  had  rot  a  fulhcient 
fund  to  undertake  fugar  plantations  ;  but  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  feafon  in  171 8,  all  the  cocoa  trees 
were  deflroyed  at  once. — Coffee  was  then  propoftd  as 
a  proper  objeft  of  culture.  The  French  miniilry  had 
received,  as  a  prefent  from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thefe 
trees,  which  were  carefully  prelerved  in  the  king's 
botanical  garden.  Two  young  fnoots  were  taken  from 
thefe,  put  on  board  a  fnip  for  Martinico,  and  intrufted 
to  the  care  of  one  Pdr  Dcfclier.x.  The  iliip  happened 
to  be  flr.'.itened  for  w  ant  of  frefli  water  ;  and  the  trees 
would  have  perilhed,  had  not  that  gentleman  fliarcd 
with  them  that  quantity  of  water  which  was  allowed 
for  his  own  drinking.  The  culture  of  coffee  was  then 
begun,  and  attended  with  the  greateft  and  mofl  rapid 
fuccefs.  About  the  end  of  laft  century,  however,  the 
colony  had  made  but  fmall  advances.  In  1700,  it  had 
only  6597  white  inhabitants.  The  favages,  mulattoes, 
and  free  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  507.  The  number  of  Haves  was  but 
14,566.  All  thefe  together  made  a  population  of 
21,645  pcrfons.  The  whole  of  the  cattle  amounted  to 
5668  horfcs  or  mules,  and  9217  head  of  horned  cattle. 
The  ifland  produced  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  tobac- 
co, and  cotton  ;  had  nine  indigo  houfes,  and  183  fmall 
fugar  plantations. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Martinico  began  to 
emerge  from  that  feeble  ilate  in  which  it  had  fo  long 
continued.  The  ifland  then  became  the  mart  for  all 
the  wi:  d'.vard  French  fettlemcnts.  In  the  ports  of  it 
the  neighbouring  illands  fold  their  produce,  and  bought 
tfcc  coniai'jijjiies  oi  the  mother  couotrv  •,  and,  in  Ihcrt, 


Martinico  became  famous  all  over  Europe.  In  l736,M»r'' 
the  ■  i  were  on  the  illand  447  fugar  works  j  1 1,953,232  ^~~^ 
coffee  trees,  103,870  of  cocoa:  2,068,480  plants  of 
cotton,  39,400  of  tobacco,  6750  of  arnotto.  The 
fui'.plies  tor  proviiions  conlhled  of  4,806,142  ban:;na 
tiets,  34,483,000  lienches  of  calTava  ;  and  247  plots 
of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  number  of  blacks  amount- 
ed to  7  2,000  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  la- 
bour had  improved  the  plantations  as  far  as  was  con- 
fiilent  with  the  confumption  then  made  in  Europe  of 
American  productions  j  and  the  annual  exports  from 
the  ifland  amounted  to  about  700,0001. 

The  connexions  of  Martinico  with  the  other  iflands 
entitled  her  to  the  profits  of  coramiflion,  and  the 
changes  of  tranfport ;  as  flie  alone  was  in  the  poffcf- 
fion  of  carriages.  This  profit  might  be  rated  at  the 
tenth  of  the  produce  ;  and  the  lum  total  mull  have 
amounted  to  near  765,0001.  This  (landing  debt  was 
feldom  called  In,  and  left  for  the  improvement  oi  their 
plantatior.f;.  It  was  increafed  by  advances  In  money, 
flaves,  and  otlier  ncctfiary  articles  ;  fo  that  Marti- 
nico became  daily  more  and  more  a  creditor  to  the 
other  iflands,  and  thus  kept  them  in  conRant  depend- 
ence ;  while  they  all  enriched  themfelves  by  her  af- 
fillance. 

The  connexions  of  this  ifland  with  Cape  Breton, 
Canada,  and  Louifiana,  procured  a  market  for  the  or- 
dinary fugars,  the  inferior  coffee,  the  molaffes,  and  rum, 
which  would  not  fell  in  France.  In  exchange  the  in- 
habitants received  fait  fl(h,  dried  vegetables,  deals,  and 
fome  flour.  In  the  clandjefline  trade  on  the  cgalls  of 
Spanifii  America,  confifting  wholly  of  gocds  manu- 
failured  by  the  nation,  C\e  commonly  made  a  profit  of 
CO  percent,  on  the  value  of  about  175,000!.  fent  yearly 
to  the  caraccas,  or  neighbouring  colonies. 

So  many  profperous  engagements  brought  immenfe 
fums  into  Martinico.  Upivards  of  787,0001.  were 
coriftantly  circulated  in  that  iibnd  with  great  rapidi- 
ty J  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo  confiderable  as  to  make 
it  ajnatter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  they  dealt 
in  gold,  iilver,  or  cotnmodities.  This  extenfive  trade 
brought  into  the  ports  of  Martinico  anntuUy  2C0  fliips- 
from  France;  14  or  15  fitted  out  by  the  'mother 
country  for  the  coatl  of  Guinea,  60  from  Canada,  10 
or  12  from  the  illands  of  Murgarctta  and  Trinidad  ; 
befides  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  fliips  that  came  to  carry- 
on  a  fmuggling  trade.  The  private  navigation  from 
the  ifland  to  the  northern  colonies,  to  the  Spanifli  con- 
tinent, and  to  the  windv73rd  illands,  employed  1  20  vcf- 
fels  from  20  to  30  tons  burden. 

I'he  war  of  1 744  put  a  flop  to  this  profperity.  Not' 
that  the  fault  was  in  Martinico  itfelf ;  its  navy,  con- 
ftantly  exercifed,  and  accuflomcd  to  frequent  engage- 
ments, which  the  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  re- 
quired, was  prepa.~cd  for  aelion.  In  lefs  than  fix 
months,  40  privateers,  fitted  out  at  St  Peter's,  fpread 
themfelves  about  the  latitude  of  the  Caribbec  iflands. 
They  figfialized  theinfeives  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
ancient  freebooters  ;  returniiig  conftantly  in  triumph, 
and  laden  with  an  immenfe  booty.  Yet,  in  the  midit 
of  thefe  fucceffes,  an  entire  flop  was  put  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  colony,  both  to  the  Spanifli  coall  and  to 
Ca:iada,  and  they  were  conflantly  diilurbed  even  on 
their,  own  coalls. .     The   fciv    iLips   that    came   fron>: 
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_  Mart'nic-'.  France,  in  order  to  coinpen fate  the  hazards  tliey  were 
'  *■"*"'  cxpofcd  to  by  the  lofs  of  their  commodities,  fold  them 
at  a  very  advanced  piice,  and  bought  them  at  a  very 
low  one.  By  this  means  the  produce  decreafed  in  va- 
lue, the  lands  were  ill  cultivated,  the  works  neglefted, 
and  the  (laves  perilling  for  want. 

When  every  thing  thus  feemcd  tending  to  decay, 
the  peace  at  laft  rellored  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  ^vith 
it  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  ancient  profperity  of  the 
idand.  The  event,  however,  did  not  anfwer  the  pains 
that  were  taken  to  attain  it.  Two  years  had  not  ehpf- 
cd  after  the  ceiTation  of  hoftilities,  when  the  colony 
loll  the  contraband  trade  (he  carried  on  with  the  Ame- 
rican Spaniards.  This  was  owing  to  the  fubilitution 
of  regilier  (hips  to  the  fleets ;  and  thus  were  the  at- 
tempts of  the  fmugglers  confined  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  In  the  new  fyllem,  the  number  of  (hips  was 
imdetermbed,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  uncertain  : 
■which  occafioned  a  variation  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities unknown  before  ;  and  from  that  time  the  fmug- 
gler,  who  only  engaged  in  this  trade  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  fixed  and  conllant  profit,  would  no  longer 
purine  it,  when  it  did  not  fecure  him  an  equivalent 
to  the  rilks  he  ran.  But  this  lots  was  not  fo  fenfibly 
felt  by  the  colony,  as  the  hardlhips  brought  upon 
them  by  the  mother  country-  An  unfliilful  admlni- 
llration  clogged  the  reciprocal  and  neccfTary  connex- 
ion between  the  illands  and  Noith  America  with  fo 
many  formalities,  that  in  1 755  Martinico  fent  but  four 
vefTels  to  Canada.  The  direflion  of  the  colanies,  now 
committed  to  the  care  of  ignorant  and  avaricious 
clerks,  foon  loft  its  importance,  funk  into  contempt, 
and  was  proftituted  to  venality.  The  debts  which 
had  been  contracled,  during  a  feries  of  calamities,  had 
not  yet  been  paid  off,  when  the  war  broke  out  afrefli. 
After  a  feries  of  misfortunes  and  defeats,  the  ifland  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Britilh.  It  was  rellored,  how- 
ever, in  July  1763,  16  months  after  it  had  been  con- 
fjuered  ;  but  deprived  of  all  the  neceffary  means  of  pro- 
fperity, that  had  made  it  of  fo  much  importance.  For 
fome  years  pafl,  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  to 
the  Spanifh  coafts  was  almoft  entirely  loft.  The  cef- 
fion  of  Canada  had  precluded  all  hopes  of  opening 
again  a  communication,  which  had  only  been  inter- 
rupted by  temporary  miftakes.  The  produiflions  of 
the  Grenades,  St  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  which  were 
now  become  Britifti  rlominions,  could  no  longer  be 
brought  into  their  harbours  ;  and  a  new  regulation 
of  the  mother  country,  which  forbade  her  having  any 
intercourfe  with  Guadaloupe,  left  her  no  hopes  from 
that  quarter. 

The  colony,  thus  deprived  of  every  thing  as  it  were, 
and  deftitute,  neverthelefs  contained,  at  the  laft  fur- 
vey,  which  was  taken  on  the  ift  of  January  1770,  in 
the  compafs  of  28  pariQies,  12,450  white  people  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  fexes  j  1814  free  blacks  or  mu- 
lattoes  ;  70,553  flaves,  and  443  fugitive  negroes.  The 
number  of  births  in  1766,  was  in  the  proportion  of 
one  in  30  among  the  white  people,  and  of  one  in  25 
among  the  blacks.  From  this  obfervation,  if  it  were 
conftant,  it  (l-.ould  feem  that  the  climate  of  America 
is  much  more  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  A- 
fricans  than  of  the  Europeans  :  fince  the  former  mul- 
tiply flill  more  in  the  labours  and  hardlhips  of  (lavery, 
than   the  latter  in  tlie   midft  of  plenty  and  freedom. 
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The  confequenre  mud  be,  that  in  procefs  of  lime  thsMiirtin; 
increafe  of  blacks  in   America   will   furpafs  that'  of  the  '~"~v- 
white  men  ;  and,  perhaps,  at   laft  avenge  this  race  of 
viclims  on  the  defcendants  of  the  ODprefiars. 

The  cattle  of  the  colony  confifts  of  8283  horfes  or 
mules  ;  12,376  head  of  horned  cattle  ;  975  hogs.;  and 
13,544  iheep  or  goats. 

Their  provifions  are,  17,9^0,596  trenches  of  cafTava  •, 
3,509,048  banana  trees,  and  406  fquares  and  a  half  oT 
yams  and  potatoes. 

Their  plantations  contain  11,444  fquares  of  land, 
planted  with  fugar ;  6,638.957  coiiVff  trees;  871,043 
cocoa  trees;  1,764,807  cotton  plants;  59,966  trees 
ofcaiTia,  and  61  of  arnotto. 

The  meadows  or  favannahs  take  up  10,072  fquares 
of  land;  there  are  £1,966  in  wood,  and  8448  uncul- 
tivated or  forfaken. 

The  plantatioMS  which  pro.-luce  coffee,  cotton,  co- 
coa, and  other  things  of  lefs  importance,  are  1515  in 
number.  There  are  but  286  foe  fugar.  They  employ 
116  water-mills,  12  wind-mills,  and  184  turned  iy 
oxen.  Before  the  hurricane  of' the  i3Lh  of  Auguft 
1766,  there  were  302  fmail  habitations  and  15  fugr-r- 
works  more. 

In  1 760,  France  imported  from  Martinico,  upon 
20  2  trading  vellels,  17 7,1;  6  quintals  of  fine  fugar, 
and  12,579  quintals  of  raw  fugar;  68,518  quintal? 
of  coffee;  11,731  quintals  of  cocoa ;  6048  quintals 
of  cotton  ;  2518  quintals  of  caflla  ;  7 S3  calks  of  rum  ; 
307  hogflieads  of  molafles ;  150  pounds  of  indigo ; 
2147  pounds  of  preferved  fruits;  47  pounds  of  cho- 
colate ;  282  pounds  of  rafped  tobacco  :  494  pounds 
of  rope-yarn;  334  chcfts  of  liqueurs;  234  hogftie?.ds 
of  molafles,  &c.  451  quintals  of  wood  for  dyei;ig  ; 
and  12,1.08  hides  in  the  hair.  All  thefe  produflions 
together  have  been  bought  in  the  colony  itfelf,  for 
536,'63ll.  9s.  lod.  It  is  true,  that  the  colony  ha^ 
received  from  the  mother  country  to  the  amount  of 
588,4121.  !6s.  6d.  of  merchandife  ;  but  part  of  this 
has  been  fent  away  to  the  Spanifli  confts,  and  another 
part  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Engliih  fetllements. 

The  iiland  is  16  leagues  in  length  and  45  in  cir- 
cumference, leaving  out  the  capes,  fome  of  which  ex- 
tend two  or  three  leagues  into  the  fen.  It  is  very  un- 
even, and  interfered  in  all  parts  by  a  number  of  hil- 
locks ;  which  are  moftly  of  a  conical  form.  Three 
mountains  rife  above  thefe  fmaller  eminences.  The 
higheft  bears  the  indelible  marks  of  a  volcano.  The 
woods  with  which  it  is  covered  continually  attraft 
the  clouds,  which  occafions  noxious  damps,  and  con- 
tributes to  make  it  horrid  and  inaccelhble  ;  wliile  the 
two  others  are  in  moft  parts  cultivated.  From  thefe 
mountains  iflue  the  many  fprings  that  water  the  ifland, 
Thefe  waters,  which  tlow  in  gentle  ftreams,  are  chan- 
ged into  torrents  on  the  flighteft  ftorm.  Their  qualities 
are  derived  from  the  foil  over  which  they  flow.  In 
fome  places  they  are  excellent ;  in  others  fo  bad,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  drink  the  water  they 
have  collefled  during  the  rainy  feafon. 

Of  all  the  French  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
Martinico  is  the  moft  happily  fituated  with  regard  to 
the  winds  which  prevail  in  thofe  ("eas.  Its  harbour* 
poflefs  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  aflfording  a  certain 
(belter  from  the  huTricanes  ^vhich  annoy  thefe  latitudes, 
1"hc   harbour   of  Fort  Royal  is  one  of  the  beft  in  all 
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Mettini'O  t'ne  windward  illands  ;  and  fo  celebrated  for  its  faftty, 
II  that,  when  it  ua?  open  to  the  Dutch,  their  ihipraallcrs 
M»">T.  Yi^d  orders  from  the  republic  to  take  iheltcr  there  in 
■^"^  June,  July,  and  Aujailt,  the  three  months  in  which  the 
hurricai.es  are  moll  frequent.  The  lands  of  tlie  La- 
luei'tin,  which  are  but  a  league  dirtant,  are  the  richell 
and  moll  fertile  in  the  whole  illand.  The  numerous 
Hre;.ms  which  water  this  fruitful  country,  convey  load- 
ed canoes  to  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  fea.  The 
proteftion  of  the  fortifications  fecured  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  fo  many  advantages  ;  which,  however, 
were  balanced  by  a  fwampy  and  unwholefome  foil. 
Tliis  capital  of  Martinico  was  alfo  the  rendezvous  of 
the  men  of  war  ;  wliich  branch  of  the  nary  has  always 
opprelTed  the  merchantmen.  On  this  account,  Fort 
Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become  the  centre  of 
trade,  which  was  therefore  removed  to  St  Peter's.  This 
little  town,  notwithllanding  the  fires  that  have  four 
times  reduced  it  to  alhes,  ilill  contains  1700  houfes. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  T.ellern  coall  of  the  ifland,  on  a 
bay,  or  inlet,  which  is  almofl  circular.  One  part  of  it 
is  built  on  the  ftrand  along  the  fea  fide,  which  is  called 
the  aw/iorage  ;  and  is  the  place  deftined  for  ihips  and 
warehoufes.  The  other  part  of  the  town  Hands  upon 
a  low  hill ;  it  is  called  the  Fori,  from  a  fmall  fortiiica- 
tion  that  was  built  there  in  1665,  ^o  clieck  the  feditions 
of  tl.e  inhabitants  againft  the  tyranny  of  monopoly  ; 
bijt  it  now  ferves  to  protect  the  road  from  foreign  ene- 
mies. TheTe  two  parts  of  the  town  are  feparated  by  a 
rivulet. 

The  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high  and 
fteep  hill.  Shut  up  as  it  were  by  this  hill,  which  in- 
tercepts the  eafterly  winds,  the  moft  conftant  and  ir.ofl 
falubrious  in  thefe  parts;  expofed,  witliout  any  re-. 
freihing  breezes,  to  the  fcorclvlng  beams  of  the  fun,  re- 
f!ei5led  from  tlie  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  the  black  fand 
en  the  beach  ;  this  place  is  extremely  hot,  and  alw  15's 
unwholefome,  Befides,  there  is  no  harbour ;  and  the 
fliips  which  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this  coaft  are 
obliged  to  take  fhelter  at  Fort  Royal.  But  thefe  dif- 
advantages  are  compehfated  by  the  conveniency  of  the 
road  of  St  Peter's,  for  loading  and  unloading  of  goods  ; 
and  by  its  fituation,  which  is  fixh  that  fliips  can  freely 
go  in  and  out  at  all  tirnes,  and  with  all  winds. 

Martinico  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Biitifti  in 
1794  ;  but  was  redored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1801. 

MARTLETS,  ir.  tieraUry,  little  birds  reprefented 
without  feet  ;  and  ufed  as  a  diiference  or  mark  of  di- 
flindlion  for  younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  to  truft  to  the  wings  of  virtue  and  merit, 
in  order  to  raife  themfeives,  and  not  to  their  feet,  they 
ha\nng'littk  land  to  fet  their  foot  en.    See  Heraldry. 

MARTYNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  lo'h  order,  Pcr/oiMlic.    See  Botakv  IntJcx. 

MARTYR,  is  one  who  lays  down  his  life,  or  fuffers 
death,  for  the  fake  of  iiis  religion.  The  word  is  Greek, 
ftafTsp,  and  properly  fignifies  "  a  witnefs."  It  is  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  eminence,  to  thofe  who  fuller  in  ivit- 
nefs  of  the  truth  of  the  gofpel. 

The  Chrillian  church  has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and 
Iiiflory  is  filled  «ith  furprifing  accounts  of  their  fingu- 
lar  conftancy  and  fortitude  under  the  cruellefl  torments 
hum^jn  nature  was  capable  of  fiifFering.     The  primitive 
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Chrillians  were  sccufcd  by  their  enemies  of  p.iying  a  '^' 
fort  of  divine  worlhip  to  the  martyrs.  Of  this  we  have 
an  inllance  in  the  anfwer  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to 
tlie  fuggcllion  of  the  Jews,  who  at  the 'martyrdom  of 
Polycarp,  delired  the  heathen  judge  not  to  lutfer  the- 
Clirillians  to  carry  off  his  body,  lelt  they  fliould  leave 
their  crucilied  mailer,  and  worrtiip  him  in  his  fte:d. 
To  which  they  anfvvered,  "  We  can  neither  forfake 
Chrill,  nor  worfliip  any  other  :  for  we  worlhip  him  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  but  love  the  martyrs  as  the  difciples 
and  followers  of  the  Lord,  for  the  great  afFcftion  they 
have  ihown  to  their  King  and  Marter."  A  like  an- 
fwer  was  giveu  at  the  martyrdom  of  Frucluofus  ii; 
Spain.  For  when  the  judge  afked  Eulogius,  his  dea- 
con. Whether  he  would  not  worlhip  Fruftjofus  ?  at 
thinking,  that,  though  he  refufcd  to  worlhip  the  heathen 
idols,  he  might  yet  be  inclined  to  worlhip  a  Chrillian 
martyr  ;  Eulogius  rephed,  "  I  do  not  worlhip  Ffiic- 
tuofus,  but  him  whom  Frudluofus  worfliips."  The 
primitive  Chrillians  believed,  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed  : 
very  fiiiguiar  privileges;  that  upon  their  death  they' 
were  immediately  admitted  to  the  beatific  vilion,  while 
other  fouls  waited  for  the  completion  of  their  happi- 
nels  till  the  day  of  judgemen'  and  that  God  would 
grant  chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  iiallening  of  his  king- 
dom, and  Ihortening  the  times  of  perfecution. 

The  churches  built  over  the  graves  of  the  In^rtyrs, 
and  called  by  their  names,  in  order  to  prefers  the  me- 
mory of  their  fufferingi,  were  dilUnguilhed  by  the  title 
niarlijritim  corifejjio,  or  mcir.oria. 

The  fertivals  of  the  martyrs  are  of  very  ancient  date 
in  the  Chrillian  church,  and  may  be  carried  back  at 
leaft  till  the  jime  of  Polycarp,  who  fuffered  martyrdom 
about  the  year  of  Chrill  16S.  On  thefe  days  the  Chri- 
llians met  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  offered 
prayers  and  thankfgivings  to  God  for  the  examples 
they  had  afforded  them :  they  celebrated  the  eucha- 
rift,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together  with 
a  panegyrical  oration  or  fermon,  and  reading  the  afts 
of  the  martyrs,  were  the  fpiritual  exercifes  of  thefe  an- 
niverfaries. 

Of  the  fayings,  fuffefings,  and  deaths  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, though  preferved  with  great  care  for  the  above 
purpofc,  and  to  ferve  as  models  to  future  ages,  we 
have  but  very  little  left,  the  greatelf  part  of  them  ha- 
ving been  deflroyed  during  that  dreadful  perfecution 
which  Dioclefian  carried  on  for  ten  years  with  frefli 
fury  againll  the  Chrillians ;  for  a  molt  diligent  fearch 
was  then  made  after  all  th.eir  books  and  papers ;  and  ' 
all  of  them  that  were  found  were  committed  to  the 
fialnes.  Eufebius,  indeed,  compofed  a  martyrology, 
but  it  never  reached  down  to  us  ;  and  thofe  fince  com- 
piled are  extremely  fufpecled.  From  the  eighth  century 
downwards,  fcveral  Greek  and  Latin  writers  endea- 
voured to  make  up  the  lois,  by  compiling,  with  valt 
labour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  adtions  of  the  ancient 
martyrs,  but  which  confift  of  little  elfe  than  a  feries  of 
fables  :  Nor  are  thofe  records  that  pafs  under  the  name 
of  Martyrology  worthy  of  fupcrior  credit,  fince  they 
bear  the  moft  crident  marks  both  of  ignorance  and 
falfehood. 

Martyr,  PcUr,  a  famous  divine,  born  at  Florence 

in  1500.     He    (ludied    philofophy  and   the   languages 

at   Padua  and   Bononia.    was   a    regular    Augulline  in 

the  mwiaftery  of  Fifcoli,  and  was  counted  one  of  the 
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beft  preac'icr;  in  Italy.  Zuingliu":  sn<1  Euccr's  writ- 
irgs  gave  him  a  goofi  opinion  of  tiie  ProteUants,  rr.d 
Lis  convcrfntion  with  Valdes  confirmed  it.  He  preach- 
ed that  doctrine  at  Rome  in  private  ;  but,  being  iia- 
;:eached,  tied  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Lucca,  where 
he  broui^ht  over  to  the  Protcrtant  intereR  Emanuel 
Tremcllius,  Celfu'?,  rvlartinengas,  Paul  L^ficius,  and 
Jeremiah  Zanchy.  He  was  fent  for  to  England  by 
King  Edivard  VI.  and  made  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford in  1549.  In  Ouecn  Mary's  reign  he  returned  to 
Stralhuru,  and  was  prefent  at  the  conference  of  PoilVy. 
flis  fentimcnts  were  not  the  fame  with  Calvin's  about 
Chrift's  prefence  in  the  eucharilL  Pie  Avrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  and  died  in  1^62. 

MARTYR OLOGY,  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  martyrs, 
Including  the  hiilory  of  their  lires  and  futYerings  for 
the  fake  of  religion.  The  term  comes  from  .tsa^-r-j^ 
"  wancfs,"  and  A0705  "  e/ifcom^t." 

The  martyroiogies  draw  their  materials  from  the 
kalendars  of  particular  churches,  in  which  the  feveral 
feflivals  dedicated  to  them  are  marked  ;  and  which 
frcm  to  be  derived  from  the  praftice  of  the  ancient 
Romanx,  who  inlerted  the  names  of  heroes  and  great 
Bien  in  their  fafli  or  puUic  regiilers. 

The  JEartyrolcgics  are  very  numerous,  and  contain 
many  ridiculous  and  even  contvadiftory  narratives  : 
which  is  eafily  accounted  for,  if  we  confider  hciv  many 
forged  and  fpurious  accounts  of  the  lives  of  faints  and 
martyrs  appeared  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  cliurch,  which 
the  legendary  writers  afterwards  adopted  without  ex- 
amining into  the  truth  of  them.  However,  fome  good 
critics,  of  late  years,  have  gone  a  great  way  towards 
clearing  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  martyjs  from  the 
monitrous  heap  of  fiftion  they  laboured  under.  See 
the  artic'.e  LEGEND. 

The  Martyrology  of  Eufcbius  of  Cccfarea  was  the 
moJI  celebrated  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  St  .Terome  ;  but  the  teirned  agree  that 
it  is  not  now  e.xtant.  That  attributed  to  Beda,  jn  the 
eighth  century,  is  of  very  doubtful  anthority  ;  the 
names  of  feveial  faints  being  there  found  who  did  not 
Jive  till  after  the  time  of  Eeda.  The  ninth  century 
was  very  fertile  in  martyroiogies ;  then  appeared  that 
of  Florus,  fubdeacon  of  the  church  at  Lyons ;  who, 
iKjwcvcr,  only  filled  up  the  chafms  in  Beda.  This 
\vas  publiilied  about  the  year  83c,  and  was  followed  by 
that  of  Waldenburtus,  nconk  of  the  diocefe  of  Treves, 
written  in  verfe  about  the  year  844,  and  this  by  that 
of  Ufuard,  a  French  monk,  and  written  by  the  com- 
mand of  Charles  the  Bald  in  875,  which  laft  is  the 
martyrology  now  ordinarily  ufcd  in  the  Romifli  church. 
That  of  Rabanus  Maurus  is  an  improvement  on  Beda 
and  Florus,  written  about  the  year  845  ;  that  of  Not- 
kcr,  monk  of  St  Gal,  was  written  about  the  year  894. 
The  martyrology  of  iVdo,  monk  of  Ferrieres,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Treves,  afterwards  archbiihop  ofVienne,  is 
:i  defccndant  of  the  Roman,  if  we  may  fo  call  it ;  for 
Du  Sullier  gives  its  genealogy  thus :  The  martyroloj^y 
of  St  Jerome  is  the.  great  Roman  martyrology  ;  from 
this  was  made  the  little  Roman  one  printed  by  Rof- 
weyd  •,  of  this  little  Roman  martyrology  was  formed 
that  of  Eeda,  auijmented  by  Florus.  Ado  compiled 
his  in  the  year  858.  The  martyrology  of  Nevelon, 
H-.onk  of  Corbie,  written  about  the  year  1089,  is  little 
iccre  than  an  abiidgcmer.tof  that  of  Ado  3  Father  Kir- 
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cher  alfo  makes  mention  of  a  Coptic  r&arlyrology  pre-   8iaitjj»w 
ferved  by  '*-'■  '."  i'-.-  ■»".  at  Rome.  ■b-'"'''^' 

We  '  •   ;   proteuant  martyroiogies,  con- . 

tainin^-  ;  tlie  reformed  under  the  papills, 

viz.  an    J  1;.     ,_,  lolcgy,   by  J.  Fox  5  with  others 

by  Clark,  l.i«y,  Gio. 

Martyrolcgv  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Romifh  church, 
for  a  roll  or  regiller  kept  in 'the  veftry  of  each  church, 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  Paints  and  martyrs,  both 
of  the  univerfal  church  and  of  the  particular  ones  of 
that  city  or  monaftery. 

IMartyrology  is  alfo  applied  to  the  painted  or 
written  catalogues  in  the  Romiih  churches,  containing 
the  foundations,  obits,  prayers,  and  maffes,  to  be  faid 
each  day. 

MARVELL,  Andrew,  an  ingenious  writer  in  the 
17th  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge.  He  travelled 
throu;^h  the  moft  polite  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  lecre- 
tary  to  the  cmbalTy  at  Conftantinople.  His  firft  appear- 
ance in  public  bulinefs  at  home  v.t.s  as  afuilant  to  IVjr 
John  Milton,  Latin  fecretary  to  the  proteftor.  A  little 
before  the  reiloration,  he  was  chofen  by  his  nitive  town, 
KIngfton  upon  Hull,  to  fit  in  that  parliament,  which 
began  at  Wellminfler  April  25th  1660  ;  and  is  record- 
ed as  the  laft  member  of  parliament  who  received  the 
wages  or  allowance  ai;cient!y  paid  to  reprefentatives 
by  their  conllituents.  He  feldom  fpoke  in  parliament, 
but  he  had  great  influence  without  doors  upon  the 
mem.bers  of  both  houfes  ;  and  Prince  Rupert  had  al- 
ways the  greateft  regard  for  his  advice.  He  made 
hinifelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  his  ac- 
tions and  writings  ;  notwithftanding  which.  King 
Charles  II.  took  great  delight  in  his  converfation,  and 
tried  all  means  to  win  him  over  to  his  fide,  but  in  vain, 
nothing  being  ever  able  to  fhake  his  reiblution.  There 
were  many  inllances  of  his  firmnefs  in  refifting  the  of- 
fers of  the  court  ;  but  he  was  proof  againft  all  temp- 
tations. The  king  having  one  night  entertained  him, 
fent  the  lord  treafurer  Danby  the  next  morning  to 
find  out  his  lodgings;  which  were  then  up  two  pair 
of  flairs  in  one  ot  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand.  He 
was  bufy  writing,  when  the  treafurer  opened  the  door 
abruptly  upon  him.  Surprifed  at  the  fight  of  fo  un- 
cvpeaed  a  vifitor,  Mr  Marvell  told  'his  Lordlhip, 
"  That  he  believed  he  had  mifiakcn  his  way."  Lord 
Danby  replied,  "  Not,  now  I  have  found  Mr  Mar- 
vell ;"'  telling  him  he  came  from  his  majefty,  to  know 
what  he  could  do  to  ferve  him.  Coming  to  a  fericus 
explanation,  he  told  the  lord  treafurer,  that  he  knew 
the  nature  of  courts  full  well  ;  that  whoever  is  diflin- 
guilbed  by  a  prince's  favour,  is  certainly  cxpefted  to 
vote  in  his  intcreft.  The  Lord  Danby  told  him,  that 
his  majefty  had  only  a  jull  fenfe  of  his  merits,  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  only  defired  to  know  if  there  was 
any  place  at  court  he  could  be  pleafed  ivith.  Thefe 
cfters,  though  urged  with  the  greateft  earnelinefs,  had 
no  effefl  i>pcn  him.  He  told  the  lord  treafurer,  that 
he  could  not  accept  of  tlicm  with  honour  ;  for  he  muft 
be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting  againft  him, 
or  falfe  to  his  country  in  giving  into  the  ineafures  of 
the  court.  The  only  favour  therefore  he  had  to  re- 
queft  of  his  majefty  was,  that  he  would  efteem  him  as 
dutiful  a  fubjedt  as  any  he  had,  and  moie  in  his  pro- 
per intereft  by  refufing  his  offers  than  if  he  had  em- 
braced   them.      The    Lord  Danby  finding    no   argu- 
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Maivel,  merits  could  prevail,  told  him,  that  the  king  had  or- 
Mar>-.  dered  a  thouland  pounds  for  him,  which  he  hoped  he 
-  •  '''  would  receire  till  he  could  ihink.  what  farther  to  alk 
of  his  m^netly.  The  lall  offtr  was  rejected  with  the 
fiime  ftedfanncfs  of  miud  as  the  fiill ;  tliough,  as  foon 
as  the  lord  treafurer  was  gone,  he  was  forced  to  fend 
to  a  friend  to  borrow  a  guinea.  He  died  not  without 
ftrong  fufpicions  of  his  being  poifoned,  in  1678,  in 
the  5Sth  year  of  his  age.  In  l6^'S,  the  town  of  King- 
flon  upon  Hull  contributed  a  fum  of  mor.ey  to  crc<ft  a 
monument  over  him  in  the  church  of  St  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  where  he  was  interred,  and  an  epitaph  compof- 
ed  by  an  able  hand  ;  but  the  minillry  of  that  church 
forbade  both  the  inl'cription  and  monument  to  be  phiced 
there.  He  wrote  many  ingenious  pieces ;  as,  The  Re- 
hearfal  tranfprofed  ;  A  (liort  Hillorical  EiTay  concern- 
ing General  Council,  Creeds,  and  Impo!ic)ons  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  Sec.  •,  alfo  Poems  and  Letters. 

M.iRyRL  of  Peru,     See  RIirabilis,  Botany  In/iex. 

MARY,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  a  virgin  at  the  time  that  (he  conceived  him  ; 
daughter  of  .Joachim  and  of  Anna,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  married  to  .lofeph  of  the  fame  tribe.  The 
Scripture  tells  us  nothing  of  her  parents,  not  fa  much 
as  their  names,  unlefs  Heli  mentioned  'by  St  Luke  iii. 
23.  be  the  fame  with  Joachim.  All  that  is  faid  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Mary  and  of  her  parents  is  only 
to  be  found  in  forae  apocryphal  writings :  which,  how- 
ever, are  very  ancient. 

IVIary  was  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  as  was  alfo 
her  hulhaud  ;  '  A  virgin,  efpoufed  to  a  man  whofe 
name  was  Jofeph,  of  the  houfe  of  David,'  fays  our 
tranilation  of  St  Luke  i.  27.  which  trantlation  Mr 
Whitby  thinks  might  be  better  rendered  thus  :  A 
virgin  of  the  houfe  of  David,  efpcufed  to  a  man  whofe 
name  was  Jofefih,  and  the  virgin's  name  was  Manj  ; 
becaufe  this  agrees  better  with  the  words  of  the  angel, 
"  The  Lord  (liall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David, ".ver.  32.  For  fince  the  angel  had  plainly  told 
the  virgin,  that  (he  (hould  have  this  fon  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  man,  it  was  not  Jofeph's  but  Mary's 
being  of  the  houfe  of  David,  that  made  David  his  fa- 
ther. 

Mary  was  akin  to  the  race  of  Aaron,  fince  Eliza- 
beth the  wife  of  Zacharais  was  her  coufm  (ver.  36.) 
Mary  very  early  made  a  vow  of  chaflity,  and  enga- 
ged herfelf  to  perpetual  virginity.  Ike  Protocva/i- 
gelium  of  St  James  tel's  us,  that  (he  was  confecrated 
to  the  Lord,  and  offered  in^the  temple  from  her  ear- 
lieft  youth  ;  and  that  the  priefts  gave  her  Jofeph  for 
a  fpoufe,  who  was  a  holy  and  venerable  old  man, 
whom  Providence  appointed  for  his  purpofe  by  a  mi- 
racle, tlie  rod  which  he  comnfionly  carried  having 
grown  green  and  tiourilhed  as  Aaron's  did  formerly. 
He  efpoufed  Mary,  not  to  live  with  her  in  the  ordinary 
ufe  of  marriage,  and  to  have  children  by  her,  but 
only  that  he  might  be  the  guardian  of  her  virginity. 
Though  thefe  circumllances  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as 
certain,  yet  Mary's  refolution  of  contineiicy,  even  in 
a  married  fiate,  cannot  be  called  in  queltion,  fince  her 
virginity  is  attelled  by  the  gofpel,  and  that  herfelf 
fpeaking  to  the  angel,  who  declared  to  her  that  (he 
fiiould  become  the  mother  of  a  fon,  told  him  tliat 
"  (he  knew  not  a  man,"  (ver.  34.),  or  that  (lie  lived 
in  contineiiry  nith  her    hulband  :    for    which  reafon, 
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v.hen  .Tofeph  perceived  her  pregnancy,  he  was  extreme- 
ly furprifed  at  it,  knowing  the  mutual  refolution   they  '" 
had  agreed  to  of  livmg  In  continence  though  in  a  {fate 
of  marriage. 

When  Mary  was  ready  to  lie  in,  an  edift  was  pub- 
lilhed  by  Cxl'ar  Auguftus,  which  decreed,  that  !'!1 
the  lubjecls  of  the  empire  (liould  go  to  their  own  ci- 
ties, there  to  have  their  names  regiOerod  according 
to  their  families.  Thus  Jofeph  and  Mary,  who  wcie 
both  of  the  lineage  of  David,  betook  therafelves  10 
the  city  of  Bethlehem,  from  whence  was  the  original 
of  their  family.  But  while  thct  were  in  this  place^ 
the  time  being  fulfilled  in  nhich  Mary  v.-as  to  be  de- 
livered, (he  brought  forth  her  firll-born  fon.  She 
wrapped  him  in  fwaddlingclothcs,  and  laid  him  in 
the  manger  of  the  ftable  or  cavern  whither  they  had 
retired  :  for  they  could  tind  no  place  in  the  public  inn, 
becaufe  of  the  great  concourle  of  people  that  were 
then  at  Bethlehem  on  the  fame  occafion  -,  or  they  were 
forced  to  withdraw  mto  the  liable  of  the  inn,  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  a  more  convenient  lodging,  becaufe  of 
the  mullitade  of  people  then  at  Bethlehem. 

At  the  fame  time  the  angels  made  it  known  to 
the  ihephcrds  who  were  in  the  (ields  near  Bethlehem. 
and  who  came  in  the  night  to  fee  Mary  and  Jofeph 
and  the  child  lying  in  the  manger,  and  to  pay  him 
their  tribute  of  adoration.  Mary  took  notice  of  all 
thefe  things,  and  laid  them  up  in  her  heart,  (Luke  ii, 
19.  Matth.  ii.  8,  9,  10,  r I,  &c.)  A  few  days  atV.r, 
the  magi  or  wife  men  came  f;  om  the  ead,  and  brought 
to  Jefus  the  myfterious  prefents  of  gold,  frankincenfe, 
and  myrrh  5  after  which  being  warned  by  an  angel 
that  appeared  to  them  in  a  dream,  they  returned  in- 
to their  own  country  by  a  way  different  from  that 
by  which  they  came.  But  the  time  of  Mary's  puri- 
fication being  come,  that  is  forty  days  after  the  birtli 
of  Jefus,  Mary  went  to  Jerufalem  (Luke  ii.  21.),  there 
to  prefent  her  fon  in  the  temple,  and  there  to  o&r  the 
facrifice  appointed  by  the  law  for  tire  purification  cf 
women  after  childbirth.  There  was  then  at  Jerufa- 
lem  an  old  man  named  Simeon,  who  was  full  of  tlie 
Holy  Gholf,  and  who  had  received  a  fecret  alTurance 
that  he  (hould  not  die  b<-fore  he  had  feen  Chrilt  the 
Lord.  He  came  then  into  the  temple  by  the  influence 
of  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  taking  the  little  Jefus  with- 
in his  arms,  he  blelTed  the  l.'ivi :  and  afterwards  ad- 
drelTir^  himfelf  to  Mary,  he  told  her,  '  That  this 
child  (hould  be  for  the  rifing  and  falling  of  many  in 
Ifrael,  and  for  a  fign  which  (hould  be  fpoken  againlt ; 
even  fo  far  as  that  her  o«ti  foul  (hould  be  pierced  as 
with  a  fword,  that  the  fecret  thoughts  in  the  hearts 
of  many  might  be  difcovcred.'  Afterwards  rvhen  Jo- 
feph and  Mary  were  preparing  to  return  to  their  own 
country  of  Nazareth  (Matth.  ii.  13,  14.),  Jofeph  was 
warned  in  a  dream  to  retire  into  Egypt  willi  -lary 
and  the  child,  becaufe  Herod  Iiad  a  delign  to  detlroy 
Jefus.  Jofeph  obeys  the  admonition,  and  they  con- 
tinued in  Egypt  till  after  the  death  of  Herod  ;  upon 
which  he  and  Mary  returned  to  Nazareth,  not  darinj^ 
to  go  to  Bethlehem  becau*!:  it  was  in  the  jurifdidion 
of  Archelaus  the  fon  and  luccelfor  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Here  the  holy  family  took  up  their  reCdencc,  and  re- 
mained till  Jefus  began  his  public  miniOry.  We  read 
of  Mary  being  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Ga- 
lilee, with  her  fen  Jefus  and  his  ditiples  (John  ii. 
4    I    2  1,3, 
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I,  2,  &c.)  On  which  occafion  Jefus  having  turned  i 
'  water  into  wine,  being  the  fiift  public  miracle  that  he 
performed,  he  went  from  thence  to  Capernaum  with 
his  mother  and  his  brethren,  or  his  parents  and  dif- 
ciples :  and  this  feems  to  be  the  place  where  the  holy 
virgin  afterwards  chiefly  refided.  However,  St  Epi- 
phanius  thinks  that  Ihe  followed  him  everywhere  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  his  preaching;  though  we  do 
not  find  the  evangelifts  make  any  mention  of  her 
among  the  holy  women  that  followed  him  and  mi- 
nillered  to  his  neceffities.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  at 
Jerufalem  at  the  lalf  palTover  that  our  Saviour  cele- 
brated there;  ftie  faw  all  that  was  tranfacted  againft 
him,  followed  him  to  Calvary,  and  flood  at  the  foot 
of  his  crofs  with  a  conftancy  worthy  of  the  mother  of 
God.  There  Jefus  feeing  his  motlier  and  his  beloved 
dilciple  near  her,  he  faid  to  his  mother,  "  Woman, 
behold  thy  fon;"  and  to  the  difciple,  "  Behold  thy 
mother."  And  from  that  hour  the  difciple  took  her 
home  to  his  own  houfe.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  our  Saviour  appeared  to  his  mother  immediately 
after  his  refurreclion  ;  and  that  fhe  was  the  firft,  or  at 
leaif  one  of  the  firfl,  to  whom  he  vouchfafed  this  great 
confolation.  She  was  with  the  apoftles  at  his  afcenfion, 
and  continued  with  them  at  Jerufalem,  e.xpecling  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  (Afls  i.  14.).  After  this, 
Ihe  dwelt  in  the  houfe  of  St  John  the  Evangelift,  who 
took  care  of  her  as  of  his  own  mother.  It  is  thought 
that  he  took  her  along  with  him  to  Ephefus,  where  llie 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age.  There  is  a  letter  of  the 
cscumenical  council  of  Ephefus,  importing,  that  in  the 
fifth  century  it  was  believed  (lie  was  buried  there.  Yet 
this  opinion  was  not  fo  univerfal,  but  that  there  are  au- 
thors of  the  fame  age  who  think  the  died  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Jerufalem. 

Mary,  Magdalen,  who  has  been  generally  con- 
founded with  Mary  the  filkr  of  Martha  and  Lazarus, 
but  very  improperly,  was  probably  that  fmner  men- 
tioned by  St  Luke,  chap.  vii.  36.  37.  &c.  whofe  name 
he  does  not  tell  us.  There  are  fome  circumftances 
fuflicient  to  convince  us,  that  (he  is  the  fame  whom 
lie  calls  Mary  Magdalen  in  chap.  viii.  2.  and  from 
whom  he  fays  Jefus  drove  out  feven  devils.  Jefus 
having  healed  the  widow's  fon  of  Nain,  entered  into 
the  city,  and  there  was  invited  to  eat  by  a  Pharifee 
named  Simon.  While  he  was  at  table,  a  woman  of  a 
fcandalous  life  came  into  the  houfe,  having  an  alaballer 
box  full  of  perfumed  oil,  and  (landing  upright  be- 
hind Jefus,  and  at  his  feet,  for  he  was  lying  at  table 
on  a  couch  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  the  pour- 
ed her  perfume  on  his  feet,  kilTed  them,  watered  them 
with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  The 
Pharifee  obfcrving  this,  faid  within  hirafelf.  If  this 
man  were  a  prophet,  he  would  know  who  this  woman 
is  tLit  touches  him,  that  (he  is  one  of  a  wicked  life. 
Then  Jefus,  who  knew  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  illu- 
ftratcd  her  cafe  by  a  parable ;  and  concluded  with  an- 
fwering  the  woman,  that  her  fins  were  forgiven  her. 
In  the  following  chapter,  St  Luke  tells  us,  that  Je- 
fus, in  company  with  his  apoHles,  preached  the  go- 
fpcl  from  city  to  city  :  and  that  there  were  feveral  «o- 
raen  wliom  he  had  delivered  from  evil  fpirits,  and  had 
cured  of  their  infirmities,  among  whom  was  Mary  call- 
ed Magdalen,  out  of  whom  went  feven  devils.     This, 
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it  mull  be  owned,  is  no  pofitive  poof  that  the  finner 
mentioned  before  was  Mary  Magdalen ;  however,  it  is  "" 
all  we  have  in  fupport  of  this  opinion:  An  opinion 
which  has  been  ably  controverted  by  others.  Mary 
Magdalen  had  her  furname,  it  is  thought,  from  the  town 
of  Magdalia  in  Galilee.  Lightfoot  believes  that  this 
Mary  is  the  fame  with  Mary  the  filler  of  Lazarus. 
Magdalen  is  mentioned  by  the  evangelids  among  the 
women  that  followed  our  Saviour,  to  minifter  to  him 
according  to  the  cuftora  of  the  Jews.  St  Lake  viii.  2. 
and  St  Mark  xvi.  9.  obfer\e,  that  this  woman  had  been 
delivered  by  Jefus  Chrift  from  feven  devils.  This  fome 
underfland  in  the  literal  fenfe  ;  but  others  take  it  figu- 
ratively, for  the  crimes  and  wickednefs  of  her  paft  life 
(fuppofing  her  to  be  the  llnner  firft  above  mention- 
ed), from  which  Chrift  had  refcued  her.  Others 
maintain,  that  (lie  had  always  lived  in  virginity  ;  and 
confequently  they  make  her  a  different  perfon  from 
the  finner  mentioned  by  St  Luke  :  and  by  the  feven 
devils  of  which  (he  was  poflefled,  tbey  underfland  no 
other  than  a  real  pofleffion,  which  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  a  holy  life.  This  indeed  is  the  moft  probable  opi- 
nion, and  that  which  has  been  be(l  fupported.  In  par- 
ticular, the  author  of  a  "  Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway" 
on  the  fubjecl  of  ivlagdalen  Houfe,  publilhed  in  1738, 
has  (hown  by  a  variety  of  learned  remarks,  and  quo- 
tations both  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  bell 
commentators,  that  Mary  Magdalen  was  not  the  fin- 
ner fpoken  of  by  St  Luke,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
ftie  "  was  a  woman  of  diftinftion,  and  very  eafy  in  her 
worldly  circumftances.  For  a  while,  flie  had  laboured 
under  fome  bodily  indifpofition,  which  oar  Lord  raira- 
culoully  healed,  and  for  which  benefit  (he  was  ever 
after  very  thankful.  So  far  as  we  know,  her  conduct 
was  always  regular  and  free  from  cenfure ;  and  we 
may  reafonably  believe,  that  after  her  acquaintance 
with  our  Saviour  it  was  edifying  and  exemplary.  I 
conceive  of  her  (continues  our  author)  as  a  woman 
of  a  fine  underftanding,  and  known  virtue  and  difcre- 
tion,  with  a  dignity  of  behaviour  becoming  her  age, 
her  wifdom,  and  her  high  ftation  :  by  all  which,  Ihe 
was  a  credit  to  him  whom  (he  followed  as  her  ma- 
fter  and  benefactor.  She  ihowed  our  Lord  great  re- 
fpeft  in  his  life,  at  his  death,  and  after  it  ;  and  ihe  was 
one  of  thofe  to  whom  he  firft  (liowed  himfelf  after  his 
refurreflion." 

Mary  Magdalen  followed  Chrift  in  the  laft  journey 
that  he  made  from  Galilee  to  Jerufalem,  and  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  crofs  with  the  hoi)  virgin  (John  xix. 
25.  Mark  XV.  47.)  After  which  ftie  returned  to  Je- 
rufalem to  buy  and  prepare  the  perfumes,  that  (he 
might  embalm  him  after  the  fabbath  ^vas  over  which 
was  then  about  to  begin.  All  the  fabbath  day  flie  re- 
mained in  the  city ;  and  the  next  day  early  in  the 
morning  (he  went  to  the  fepulchre,  along  with  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Salome  (Mark  xvi.  i,  2.  Luke 
xxiv.  I,  2.)  On  the  way,  they  inquired  of  one  ano- 
ther, who  Ihould  take  away  the  ftone  from  the  mouth 
of  the  fepulchre,  and  were  fenfible  of  a  great  earth- 
([uake.  This  was  the  token  of  our  Saviour's  refurrec- 
tion.  Being  come  to  his  tomb,  they  faw  two  angels, 
who  informed  them  that  Jefus  was  rifen.  Upon  this 
Mary  Magdalen  runs  immediately  to  Jerufalem,  and 
acquaints  the  apoftles  with   this  good  news,  returning 
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herfelf  to  the  fepulclire.  Peter  and  Jolin  came  alfo, 
'  and  were  witncfles  that  tlie  body  was  no  longer  there. 
They  returned  :  but  Mary  flayed,  and  ftooping  for- 
ward to  examine  the  inljde  of  the  tomb,  (he  there  faw 
two  angels  fitting,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at 
foot  of  the  tomb  ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  upon 
turning  about,  (he  beheld  the  Lord  hirafelf.  She 
would  have  call  herfelf  at  his  feet  to  kifs  them.  But 
Jefus  faid  to  her,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet 
afcended  to  my  Father."  As  if  he  had  faid,  "  You 
Ihall  have  leifure  to  fee  me  hereafter ;  go  now  to  my 
brethren,  my  apoftles,  and  tell  them  I  am  going  to 
afcend  to  my  God  and  to  their  God,  to  my  Father 
and  to  their  Father."  Thus  had  Mary  the  happinefs  of 
firft  feeing  our  Saviour  after  his  refurreftion.  (See  Math, 
xxxviii.  5.  (Sic.  Mark  xvi.  6.  See.  John  xx.  11,  17. 

She  returned  then  to  JeruTalem  and  told  the  a^oftles 
that  llie  had  feen  the  Lord,  that  flie  had  fpoken  to  him, 
and  told  them  what  he  had  faid  to  her.  But  at  firft 
they  did  not  believe  her,  till  her  report  was  confirmed 
by  many  other  tefti  monies. — This  is  what  the  gofpel 
informs  us  concerning  Mary  Magdalen,  different  from 
Mary  the  fifter  of  Martha,  though  Ihe  has  been  often 
called  by  this  name.  For,  as  to  the  pretended  Hiftory 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew  by  Marcella  fervant  of  Martha ;  this  can 
only  relate  to  IMary  fifter  of  Martha,  and  befides  is  a 
mere  piece  of  impofture. 

]\Li.Ry,  queen  and  tyrant  of  England,  was  eldeft 
daughter  of  Henry  VHL  by  his  firft  wife  Catharine 
of  Spain,  and  bom  at  Greenwich  in  February  1517. 
Her  mother  was  very  careful  of  her  education,  and 
provided  her  with  tutors  to  teach  her  what  was  fit- 
ting. Her  firft  preceptor  was  the  famous  Linacre, 
who  drew  up  for  her    afe    the  Rudiments   of    Gram- 
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mar,  and  afterwards  De  emendala  JlruRura  Latini  fer- 
monis  librifcx.  Linacre  dying  when  flie  \vas  but  fix 
years  old,  Ludovicus  Vives,  a  very  learned  man  of 
V.ilenza  in  Spain,  was  her  next  tutor  ;  and  he  com- 
pofed  for  her  De  ratione Jludii puerilis.  Under  the  di- 
reflion  of  thefe  excellent  men,  llie  became  fo  great  a 
miftrefs  of  Latin,  that  Erafmus  commends  her  for  her 
epiftles  in  that  language.  Towards  the  end  of  her  fa- 
ther's reign,  at  the  earneft  folicitation  of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine Parr,  (he  undertook  to  tranflate  Erafmus's 
Paraphrafe  on  the  gofpel  of  St  John  ;  but  being  caft 
into  ficknefs,  as  Udall  relates,  partly  by  overmuch 
ftudy  in  this  work,  after  ftie  had  made  fome  progrefs 
therein,  ihe  left  the  reft  to  be  done  by  Dr  Mallet  her 
chaplain.  This  tranllation  is  printed  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  Erafmus's  Paraphrafe  upon  the  New  Tcfta- 
raent,  London,  1 548,  folio  ;  and  before  it  is  a  Pre- 
face, written  by  Udall,  the  famous  mafter  of  Eton 
fchool,  and  addreCTed  to  the  queen  dowager  (a). — 
Had  ihe  been  educated  in  Spain,  however,  and  an  in- 
quifitor  had  been  her  preceptor,  (he  could  not  have 
imbibed  more  ftrongly  the  bloody  principles  of  Ro- 
milh  perfecution  •,  and  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of  the 
Englifti  prelacy,  though  the  reformation  had  taken 
raot  in  both  univeriiiies,  ftie  found  Englifti  bifliops 
ready  to  carry  her  cruel  dcfigns  to  fubvert  it  into  ef- 
fectual execution.  King  Edward  her  brother  dying 
the  6th  of  July  1 553,  (lie  was  proclaimed  queen  the 
fame  month,  and  croivnud  in  October  by  Stephen 
Gardiner  biihop  of  Wincheftcr.  Upon  her  accel- 
fion  to  the  throne,  (lie  declared,  in  her  fpeech  to  the 
council,  that  (lie  would  not  perfecute  her  Proteftant 
fubjeflt :  but  in  the  following  month,  ftie  prohibited 
preaching  without  a  fpecial  licenfe  ;  .and  before  the 
expiration    of   three    months,    the    Proteftant    bilhops 


(a)  As  this  preface  contains  many  reflections  which  may  ven,-  much  edify  the  females  of  this  age,  we 
fliall  for  their  fakes  here  tranfcribe  a  part  of  it.  Mr  Udall  takes  occafion  in  it  to  obferve  to  her  majefty, 
"  The  great  number  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in  England,  not  only  given  to  the  ftudy  of  human  fciences 
and  llrange  tongues,  but  alio  fo  thoroughly  expert  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  were  able  to  compare 
with  the  beft  writers,  as  well  in  enditing  and  penning  of  godly  and  fruitful  treatifes,  to  the  inftrudion  and 
edifying  of  realms  in  the  knowledge  of  Ged,  as  alfo  in  tranflating  good  books  out  of  L^tin  or  Greek  into 
Englilh,  for  the  vife  and  commodity  of  fuch  as  are  rude  and  ignorant  of  the  faid  tongues.  It  was  now  (he 
faid)  no  news  in  England  to  lee  young  damfels  in  noble  houfes,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes,  inftead  of  cards 
and  other  inftruments  of  idle  tritllng,  to  have  continually  in  their  hands  either  pfalras,  homilies,  and  other  de- 
vout meditations,  or  elfe  Paul's  ep'ftles,  or  fome  book  of  holy  fcripture  matters,  and  as  familiarly  both  to  read 
or  reafon  thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  as  in  Englifh.  It  was  now  a  common  thing  to  fee 
young  virgins  fo  trained  in  the  ftudy  of  good  letters,  that  they  willingly  fet  all  other  vain  paftimes  at  nought 
for  learning's  fake.  It  was  now  no  news  at  all  to  fee  queens  and  ladies  of  moft  high  eftate  and  progeny,  in- 
ftead of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  virtuous  exercifes  of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  moft  earneft  ftudy, 
both  early  and  late,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  as  well  m  all  other  liberrJ  arts  and  dif- 
ciplines,  as  alfo  moft  efpecially  of  God  and  his  holy  word.  And  in  this  behalf  (fays  he),  like  as  to  yo;i'-  high- 
nefs,  as  well  as  for  compofing  and  fetting  forth  many  godly  pfalms,  and  divers  other  contemplative  meditations,  as 
alfo  for  caufing  thefe  paraphrafes  to  be  tranflated  into  our  vulgar  tongue,  England  can  never  be  able  to  render 
thanks  fufficient ;  fo  may  it  never  be  able,  as  her  deferts  require,  enough  to  praife  and  m;!gnify  the  moft  iioMe, 
the  moft  virtuous,  the  moft  witty,  and  the  moft  ftudious  Lady  Mary's  grace,  for  taking  fuch  pain  and  travail  in 
tranilating  this  Paraphrafe  of  Erafmus  upon  the  gofpel  of  St  John. — What  could  be  a  more  plain  declaration 
of  her  moft  conftant  purpofe  to  promote  God's  word,  and  the  free  grace  of  his  gofpel  ?"  &c  Mr  Udall  was 
miftaken  ;  flie  never  meant  any  fuch  thing  :  for  foon  after  her  accelhon  to  the  throne,  a  proclamation  was  iiTued 
for  calling  in  and  fupprtlTing  this  very  book,  and  all  others  that  had  the  leaft  tendency  towards  furthering  the 
reformation.  And  IMr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ficknefs  which  came  upon  her  while  ihe  was  tranflating  St 
John,  was  all  aJfefted  \  "  for  (fays  he)  Ihe  would  not  fo  cafily  have  been  caft  into  ficknefs,  had  Ihe  been  employed 
on  the  Legends  of  St  Tcrefa  or  St  Catharine  of  Sienna." 
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y.^-:     vrere  excluded  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  all  iht  ftatutes 

— V ■  of  Edward  VI.  refpeding  the  Proteftant  religion  wrc 

repealed.  In  July  1554  flie  was  married  to  Philip 
prince  of  Spain,  eldelt  ion  of  the  emperor  Cliarles  V. ; 
and  novr  began  that  perrecution  agajnft  the  Prote- 
..ftants  for  which  her  reign  is  fo  jullly  infamous.  Some 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  queen  was  herfelf  of  a  compaf- 
fionnt?  and  humane  difpofition  ;  and  that  moft  ofthofe 
barbarities  were  tranfaftcd  by  her  bilhops  without 
her  knowledge  or  privity.  Without  her  knowledge 
and  privity-they  could  not  be :  it  would  be  a  better 
defence  of  her  to  fay,  that  a  ftricl  adherence  to  a  talfe 
religion,  and  a  confcientious  obfervance  of  its  perni- 
cious and  cruel  dilates,  overruled  and  got  the  better 
of  that  goodnefs  of  temper  which  was  natural  to  her. 
But  neither  can  this  plea  be  reafonably  admitted  by 
any  one,  who  confiders  her  unkind  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  her  fitter  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  her  ad- 
mitting a  council  for  the  taking  up  and  burning  of 
her  father's  body  ;  her  nioft  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
breach  of  promife  with  the  Suffolk  men  ;  her  unge- 
nerous and  barbarous  treatment  of  Judge  Hales,  who 
had  flrenucully  defended  her  right  of  fuccedion  to  the 
crown  ;  and  of  Archbilhop  Cranmer,  who  in  reahty 
had  faved  her  life.  Shall  we  excufe  all  this  by  faying, 
Tanium  rcligio  potiill  fuadcre  malorum  ?  Her  obligations 
to  Cranmer  defervc:  to  be  more  particularly  fet  forth. 
Burnet  fays,  "  that  her  firm  adherence  to  her  mother's 
cau'e  and'intereft,  and  her  backwardnef*  in  fubmitting 
to  the  king  her  fathsr,  were  thought  crimes  of  fuch 
a  nature  by  his  majelly,  that  he  came  to  a  refolution 
to  put  her  openly  to  death  :  and  that  when  all  others 
were  unwilling  to  run  any  rifk  in  faving  her,  Cran- 
mer alone  ventured  upon  it.  In  his  gentle  way  he 
told  tl>e  king  "  that  iha  was  young  and  indifcreet,  and 
therefore  it  was  no  wonder  if  (I^e  obftlnately  adhered 
to  that  which  her  mother  and  all  about  her  had 
been  infunng  into  her  for  many  years ;  but  that  it 
would  appear  flrange,  if  he  ihould  for  this  caufe  fo 
far  forget  the  father,  as  to  proceed  to  extremities 
v\ith  -his  own  child  j  that  if  (he  was  feparated  from 
her  mother  and  her  people,  in  a  little  time  there  might 
be  ground  gained  on  her ;  but  that  to  take  away 
her  life,  would  raife  horror  through  all  Europe  a- 
gainft  him  ;"  by  which  means  he  prcferved  her. 
— Along  with  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  who  had  thus 
i'aved  her  life,  the  bidiops  Ridley  and  Latimer  were 
alfo  condemned  for  herefy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
burnt.  In  1  1156,  the  perftcution  became  general;  and 
Proteftants  of  all  ranks  and  age?,  and  of  both  fexes,  fell 
viclims  to  papal  fury.  It  is  obfervable,  likewife,  that 
the  fame  perfidious  violation  of  promifes  and  treaties 
prevailed  in  the  queen's  council,  with  refpefl  to  public 
affairs.  By  the  treaty  of  marrisge  concluded  between 
the  queen  and  Philip,  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated  that 
England  (hould  not  be  engaged  in  any  wars  with 
France  on  account  of  Spain  ;  yet  in  1557,  Philip 
who  had  brought  immenfe  fums  of  money  into  Eng- 
land,  procured  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance 
againft  France,  from  the  Engiitli  adminillration,  and 
8000  of  the  queen's  choiceft  troops  were  I'fent  over  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries : 
the  lofs  of  Calais  to  the  French  was  the  firft  fruit  of 
this  war  j  and  fonie  aflert,  that  upon  this  fingle  occa- 
r>on  the  nueen   (hewed  a  (Irong  attachmcr.t   V  her  na- 


tive  country,  lamenting  this  flroke  fo  deeply,  that  it  '< 
occafioncd  her  death ;  but  it  is  better  authenticated '~ 
that  (lie  was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  fever,  which 
raged  fo  violently  that  it  did  not  leave  a  futhcient  num- 
ber of  men  in  health  to  get  in  the  harveft.  She  had 
long,  howe\'er,  been  a  prey,  if  not  to  remorfe,  yet  to 
difappointment  and  chagrin,  arifing  from  various  crofs 
acciderits,  fuch  as  want  of  children,  and  the  abfence 
and  unkindnefs  of  Philip  confequent  thereupon.  Hlv 
death  happened  Nov.  7.  1558,  in  the  43d  year  of  hir 
age,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  ele- 
ven days.  There  are  fome  things  of  her  writing  Hill 
extant.  Strype  has  preferved  three  prayers  or  medi- 
t;itions  of  hers :  the  firll,  "  Againlf  the  Affaults  of 
Vice ;"  the  fecond,  "  A  Meditation  touching  Adverfi- 
ty  ;"  the  third,  *'  A  Prayer  to  be  read  at  the  Hour  of 
Death."  In  Fo.x's  "  Ads  and  Monuments"  are  print- 
ed eight  of  her  letters  to  King  Edward  and  the  lords 
of  the  council,  on  her  nonconformity,  and  on  the  im- 
prifonment  of  her  chaplain  Dr  Mallet.  In  the  Sijl- 
loge  epijlolarum  are  feveral  more  of  her  letters,  extreme- 
ly curious  :  one  of  her  delicacy  in  never  having  writ- 
ten but  to  three  men  ;  one  of  affcflion  for  her  fifter  5 
one  after  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  one  very  re- 
markable of  Cromwell  to  her.  In  "  Haynes's  State 
Papers,"  are  two  in  Spanilh,  to  the  emperor  Char.  V. 
There  is  alio  a  French  letter,  printed  by  Strype  from 
the  Cottonlan  library,  in  anfwer  to  a  haughty  mandate 
from  Philip,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  marry  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  againft  the  queen's 
and  princefs's  inclination  :  it  is  written  in  a  moll  abjeft 
manner,  and  a  wretched  llyle. 

Mart  of  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France, 
was  declared  fole  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  1610,  dur- 
ing the  confternation  which  the  affalhnatlon  of  that 
beloved  king  had  occafioned.  By  her  ambitious  in- 
trigues, the  nation  loft  all  its  Inlliience  abroad,  and 
was  torn  to  pieces  at  home  by  contending  faftlons. 
After  feveral  vicIlTitudes  of  fortune,  (he  was  aban- 
doned by  her  fon  Louis  XIII.  whofe  reign  had  been 
cunftantly  dlllurbed  by  the  civil  commotions  (lie  had 
occafioned  ;  and  died  in  indigence  at  BrutTcls  in  1642, 
aged  C8.  She  built  the  fuperb  palace  of  Luxembourg 
at  Paris,  and  cmbellllhed  that  city  with  aqueduds  and 
ether  ornaments. 

Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  James  V. 
was  born  In  the  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow  on  the  8th 
of  December  1542.  Her  mother  \vas  Mary,  the  eldctt 
daughter  of  Claude  duke  of  Guife,  and  widow  of  Louis 
duke  of  Longuevlile.  Her  father  dying  a  few  days  af- 
ter her  birth,  (he  (carcely  exlfted  before  (he  was  hailed 
queen. 

The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown  in  Scot- 
land j  and  the  government  of  an  Infant  queen  could 
not  command  much  refpedl  from  martial  and  turbu- 
lent nobles,  who  exerclfed  a  kind  of  fovereignty  over 
their  own  vaffals  ;  who  looked  upon  the  mod  warlike 
of  their  monarchs  In  hardly  any  other  light  than  as 
the  chief  of  the  arillocracy  ;  and  who,  upon  the 
(llghte(f  dil'gufts,  were  ever  ready  to  fiy  into  lebeliion, 
and  to  carry  their  arms  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
James  had  not  even  provided  againfl  the  dlforders  of 
a  minority,  by  committing  to  proper  peifons  the  care 
of  his  daughter's  education,  and  the  admliilftration  of 
affairs  in  her  n;.rae.  The  former  of  thefe  objefls, 
however, 
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hov.tver,  wns  net  neglcfted,  t!roi:gli  tLe  regency  of 
~  the  kingdom  was  iiitruiletl  to  very  feeble  hands.  At 
fix  years  of  age  I\Iary  was  conveyed  to  France,  where 
~  fhe  received  her  education  in  the  court  of  Henry  II. 
The  opening  powers  of  l:er  mind,  znd  her  natural  dif- 
pcfitiors,  afi'ordtd  early  hopes  of  capacity  and  merit. 
After  being  taught  to  work  with  her  needle  and  in 
tapeftry,  (he  was  inftruflcd  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and 
flie  is  faid  to  have  underftood  it  with  an  accuracy, 
■which  is  in  this  age  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  her 
fex  and  elevated  raik,  but  which  was  not  then  fur- 
prifing,  when  it  was  the  fafhion  among  great  ladies  to 
Itudy  the  aacient  languages.  In  the  French,  the  Ita- 
lian, and  the  Spanifh  tongues,  her  proficiency  was  ftill 
greater,  and  Ibe  fpoke  them  with  eijual  eafe  and  pro- 
priety. She  walked,  danced,  and  rode  with  enchant- 
ing gracefulnefs ;  and  (he  was  qualified  by  nature,  as 
well  as  by  art,  to  attain  to  dittinftion  in  painting,  poe- 
try, and  muCc.  To  accomplifli  the  woman,  was  n«t, 
however,  the  fole  objeil  of  her  education.  Either  fhe 
was  taught,  or  flic  very  early  difcovered,  the  necelTity 
of  acquiring  fi;ch  branches  of  knowledge  as  might  en- 
sble  her  to  difcliarge  with  dignity  and  prudence  the 
duties  of  a  fovercign  -,  and  much  of  her  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  (ludy  of  hiflory,  in  which  (he  delighted  to 
the  er.d  of  her  life. 

Whillf  Mary  refided  in  the  court  of  Henry  11.  her 
perfonal  charms  made  a  deep  imprelTion  on  the  mind 
of  the  Dauphin.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  conftable 
'Montmorency  oppofed  their  marriage  with  all  his  in- 
fluence. The  importance  of  her  kingdom  to  France, 
and  the  power  of  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
were  more  than  fufRcient  to  counteract  his  intrigues  ; 
and  the  Dauphin  obtained  the  moil  beautiful  princefs 
in  Chriftendom. 

Though  this  alliance  placed  the  queen  of  Scotland 
in  the  moft  conTpicuous  point  of  view,  in  the  politeft 
court  of  Europe,  anddiew  to  her  thoTe  attentions  which 
are  in  the  higheft  degree  pleafing  to  a  female  mind  in 
the  gaiety  of  youth  ;  it  may  yet  be  confidered  as  hav- 
ing  accidentally  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatefl  part 
of  her  future  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  who  now  fway. 
ea  the  fceptre  of  England,  had  been  declared  illegiii- 
raate  by  an  atl  of  parli.iment  :  and  tljough  the  Eng- 
iifh  Proteflants  paid  no  regard  to  a  declaration  which 
was  compelled  by  the  tyrannic  violence  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  which  be  l.in:felf  had  indeed  rendered  null  by  call- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  throne  after  her  krother  and 
elder  fifter;'^  yet  the  papifts  both  -at  heme  and  abroad 
had  objedions  to  the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth's  birth, 
founded  on  principles  which  with  them  had  greater 
weight  than  the  afls  of  any  human  legiflature.  Tvlary 
was  unqueflionably  the  next  heir  in  regular  fucceflion 
to  the  Englilh  throne,  if  Elizabeth  fliould  die  without 
legitimate  ilTue  ;  and  upcn  her  marriage  to  the  Dau- 
phin, fhe  was  induced  by  the  perfuafion  of  her  uncles, 
'  by  the  authority  of  the  French  king,  and  no  doubt 
partly  by  her  own  ambition,  ta  afTi/me  the  title  and 
arms  of  queen  of  England  and  Ireland.  Thefe,  ir.- 
deed^  flie  iorebore  as  foon  as  ihc  became  her  own  mi- 
Prefs ;  but  the  having  at  all  afiumcd  them  was  an  of- 
fence which  Elizabeth  could  never  forgive,  and  v-'hich 
rankling  in  her  bofcm  made  her  many  years  afterwards 
purfue  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots  to  the  block. 

Hei.fv    11.    dying    foon    after  the  marriage  of    the 
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Dauphin  niid  Mary,  they  mounted  the  throne  of 
France.  In  that  elevated  flation,  the  queen  did  not  * 
fail  to  diilinguifli  htrfcif.  'Phe  weaknefs  of  h«-r  hufband 
fcivtd  to  exhibit  her  accompliftirr.ents  to  the  greiteft 
advantage  ;  and  in  a  court  ivhcre  gallantry  to  the  fex, 
and  the  moll  profound  refpecf  for  the  perl'on  of  the 
fovereign,  were  infcparable  from  tl.e  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman, the  learned  the  firft  leilon?  of  royalty.  But 
this  fcene  of  fuccefsful  grandeur  and  unmixed  felicity 
was  of  fliort  duration.  Her  hufbnnd  Francis  died  un- 
expe61edly  after  a  (hort  reign  of  fixtee:i  months.  E.e- 
gret  for  his  death,  her  own  humiliation,  the  dil- 
grace  of  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  which  in- 
llantly  followed,  and  the  coldnefs  of  Catharine  of  Mc- 
dicis  the  queen  mother,  who  governed  her  fon  Charles 
IX.  plunged  Mary  into  inexprtfhble  forrow.  She  was 
invited  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom,  and  flie  tried 
to  reconcile  berfelf  to  her  fate. 

Slie  was  now  to  pafs  from  a  fitualion  of  elegance 
and  fj^lendonr  to  the  very  reign  of  incivility  and  tur- 
bulence, where  mofl  of  her  accomplilhments  would  be 
utterly  loft.  Among  the  Scots  of  that  period,  ele- 
gance of  tafte  was  little  known.  The  generality  of 
them  were  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm  ;  and  what 
they  termed  religion,  dictated  to  all  a  petulant  rudenefs 
of  fpecch  and  conduct  to  which  the  queen  of  France 
was  wholly  unaccuftoraed.  During  her  minoiity  and 
abfence,  the  protelfant  religion  had  gained  a  kind  of  e- 
flablilhmcnt  in  Scotland  ;  outained,  indeed,  by  violence, 
and  therefore  liable  to  be  overturned  by  an  aft  of  the 
fovereign  and  the  three  eOates  in  parliament.  The 
queen,  too,  was  unhappily  of  a  different  opinion  frca 
the  great  body  cf  her  fubiefts,  upon  tiiat  one  topic, 
\vhich  among  them  aftuated  aimoft  every  hcavt,  and 
direffed  almoll  every  tongue.  She  had  been  educated 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  ftrongly  attached  to 
that  fuperflitior.  :  Yet  (he  had  cither  moderation  enougit 
in  her  fpirit,  or  difcretion  enough  in  her  undcrlland- 
ing,  net  to  attempt  any  innovation  in  the  prevailin^^ 
faith  of  Proteifantifm.  She  allowed  her  fubjefls  the 
full  and  free  exercife  of  their  new  religion,  and  only 
clialk'ngcd  the  fame  indulgence  for  her  oivn.  She  con- 
trived to  attach  to  her,  whether  from  his  heart  or  on- 
ly in  appearance,  her  nalurnl  brother,  the  prior  of  S; 
Andrew's  :  a  man  of  ftrong  av.d  vigorous  parts,  who, 
though  he  had  taken  the  ufual  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  pope,  had  thrown  off  his  fiiir'.t.ial  allegiance,  and 
placed  hirafelf  at  the  head  of  the  refcrmers.  By  Ins 
means  fce  crufned  an  early  and  formidable  rebellion  ; 
and  in  reward  for  his  fcrvices  conferred  upon  him  a 
large  cflate,  and  created  him  earl  of  Murray.  For 
t-.vo  or  three  years  her  reign  was  profpcrouSi  and  her 
adniinidration  applauded  by  all  her  fubjsfts  e.xcept  the 
Prottllant  preachers  ;  and  had  (he  either  remained  un- 
married, or  bellowed  her  nSccticns  upon  a  more  worthy 
objedl,  it  is  probable  that  her  name  would  have  dtfcend- 
ed  to  pofterity  among  thofe  of  the  raoft  fortunate  ai.d 
the  mofl  defervirg  cf  Scottilh  reonarchs. 

But  a  queen,  young,  beautiful,  ar.d  accoraplifh'^d,, 
an  ancient  and  hereditary  kingdom,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  a  mightier  inheritance,  v.'ere  objefls  to  excite- 
the  love  and  ambition  of  the  moll  illuririous  perfon-- 
ages.  Mary,  however,  who  kept  Iier  eye  lleadily 
£xed  on  the  Englifli  fuccefTicn,  rejcjlcd  every  oiler  of 
a.l'creign.  aliijncc  3  r.nd,  fv.-ajed  at  till  by  })ruden'!al. 
niciivci,^ 
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M-T^-.     ftiDtivcs,    niid  afterwards  by  love  the    moft    exceflive, 

— V file  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  Stuart  lord  Darnley,  the 

foil  of  the  earl  of  Lenox.  This  nobleman  was,  af- 
ter hevfelf,  the  neareft  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
l:e  was  likewife  the  firfl  in  fucceflion  after  the  carl 
of  Arran  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  known 
that  James  V.  had  intended  to  introduce  into  his 
kingdom  the  Salique  law,  and  to  fettle  the  crown  upon 
Lenox  in  preference  to  his  own  daughter.  Thefe  con- 
fidcraiions  made  Mary  folicitous  for  an  interview  with 
JDarnley  ;  and  at  that  interview  love  dole  into  her 
lieart,  and  effaced  every  favourable  thought  of  all 
her  other  fuitors.  Nature  had  indeed  been  lavilh  to 
him  of  her  kindnefs.  He  was  tall  of  ftature  ;  his 
countenance  and  fliapes  were  beautiful  and  regular  ; 
and,  amidd  the  malks  and  dancing  with  which  his  ar- 
rival was  celebrated,  he  llione  with  uncommon  lullre. 
But  the  bounty  of  nature  extended  not  to  his  n^ind. 
His  underftanding  was  narrow  ;  his  ambition  e.NCeffive  ; 
his  obfiinacy  inflexible  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  no 
fixed  principle,  he  was  inconllaiit  and  capricious.  He 
knew  neither  how  to  enjoy  his  profperity  nor  how  to 
cnfure  it. 

On  the  29th  of  July  1565,  this  ill-fated  pair  were 
married  ;  and  though  the  queen  gave  her  huPjand 
every  polFible  evidence  of  the  mofl  extravagant  love  ; 
though  Ihe  infringed  the  principles  of  the  conftitution 
to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  king  ;  and  though  (lie 
was  willing  to  lliare  with  him  all  the  orH(e«,  honours, 
and  dignities  of  royalty — he  was  not  fatisfied  with  his 
lot,  but  foon  began  to  clamour  for  more  power.  He 
had  not  been  married  feven  months,  v*;en  he  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  to  deprive  Mary  of  the  government, 
and  to  feat  himfelf  on  her  throne.  With  this  view  he 
headed  a  band  of  faiSious  nobles,  who  entered  her 
chamber  at  night  ;  and  though  flie  was  then  far  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancy,  murdered  her  fecretary  in 
her  prefence,  whilfi  one  of  the  ruffians  held  a  cocked 
piflol  to  her  brealf.  Such  an  outrage,  together  with 
his  infidelity  and  frequent  amours,  could  not  fail  to 
alienate  the  affcJlions  of  a  high  fpirited  woman, 
and  to  open  her  eyes  to  thofe  defects  in  his  charader 
which  the  ardors  of  love  had  hitherto  prevented  her 
from  feeing.  She  fighed  and  wept  over  the  precipita- 
tion of  her  marriage  :  but  though  it  was  no  longer 
poITible  to  love  him,  ihe  ftill  treated  him  with  attention 
and  refpeS,  and  laboured  to  falhion  him  to  the  humour 
of  her  people. 

This  was  labour  in  vain.  His  prepofterous  vanity 
and  afpiring  pride  roufed  the  refentmeut  and  the 
fcorn  of  the  nobles  :  his  follies  and  want  of  dignity 
made  him  little  with  the  people.  He  deferted  the  con- 
fpirators  with  whom  he  had  been  leagued  in  the  affaffi- 
nation  of  the  fecretary  ;  and  he  had  the  extreme  im- 
prudence to  threaten  publicly  the  eail  of  Murray, 
who,  from  his  talents  and  his  followers,  poflVired  the 
greateft  power  of  any  man  in  the  kipgdom.  The 
con'equence  was,  that  a  combination  was  formed  for 
the  king's  deftruQion  ;  and,  on  the  icth  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1567,  the  houfe  in  which  he  then  refided  was  early 


in    the    morning  blown  up  with   gunpowder,    and  liis 
dead  and  naked  body,  without  any  marks  of  violence, '" 
was  found  in  an  adjoining  field. 

Such  a  dtring  and  atrocious  murder  fi'led  every 
mind  with  horror  and  allonilhment.  Ihe  quccp,  v^ho 
had  been  in  feme  rceafure  reconciled  to  her  hulband, 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  took  every  method 
in  her  power  to  difcover  the  regicides ;  but  for  (ome 
days  nothing  appeared  which  could  lead  to  the  dixo- 
very.  Papers  indeed  were  polled  on  the  moft  conlpi- 
cuous  places  in  Edinburgh,  accufing  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  of  the  crime  ;  and  rumours  were  induflrioully 
circulated  that  his  horrid  enterprife  was  encouwiged 
by  the  queen.  Confcious,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  of  her 
own  innocence,  Mary  was  the  lefs  difpofed  to  b;'.ieve 
the  guilt  of  Bothwell,  who  was  accufed  as  having  only 
a&ed  as  her  inilruraent  ;  but  when  he  was  charged 
with  the  murder  by  the  earl  of  Lennox,  fhe  inllantly 
orjered  him  on  his  trial.  Tlirough  the  management 
of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  others,  who  were  afterwards 
difcovered  to  have  been  partners  in  his  guilt,  Bothwell 
was  acquitted  of  all  fliare  and  knowledge  of  the  king's 
murder  ;  and  what  is  abfolutely  ailonilhing,  and  fliows 
the  total  want  of  honour  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  this 
flagitious  man  procured,  by  means  of  the  fame  treach- 
erous friends,  a  jiaper  figned  by  the  majority  of  the 
nobles,  recommending  him  as  a  fit  hufband  for  the 
queen  ! 

Armed  with  this  inftruinent  of  mifchief,  which  he 
■weakly  thought  fuflncient  to  defend  him  from  danger, 
Bothwell  foon  afterwards  feized  the  perfon  of  his  fove- 
reign,  and  carried  her  a  prifoner  to  his  caflle  at  Dun- 
bar. It  has  indeed  been  alleged  by  the  enemies  of 
the  queen,  that  no  force  was  employed  on  the  occa- 
fion  ;  that  (he  was  feked  with  her  own  confent  :  and 
that  flie  was  even  privy  to  the  fubfcribing  of  the 
bond  by  the  nobles.  But  it  has  been  well  obferved 
by  one  of  her  ableft  vindicators  (a),  that  "  her  previous 
knowledge  of  the  bond,  and  her  acquiefcence  in  the 
feizure  of  her  perfon,  are  two  faifls  in  apparent  oppo- 
fition  to  each  other.  Had  the  queen  nded  in  concert 
with  Bothwell  in  obtaining  the  bond  from  the  nobles, 
nothing  remained,  but,  under  the  fancfion  of  their  un- 
animous addrefs,  to  have  proceeded  direaly  to  the 
marriage.  Inllead  of  which,  can  we  fuppofe  her  fo 
weak  as  to  rejeft  that  addrels,  and  rather  c/ioqfe  th^t 
Bothwell  fhould  attempt  to  feize  and  carry  her  off  by 
violence  ? — an  attempt  which  many  accidents  might 
fruftrate,  and  which  at  all  events  could  not  fail  to  ren- 
der him  or  both  of  them  odious  to  the  whole  nation. 
Common  fenle,  then,  as  well  as  candour,  muft  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  the  fcheme  of  feizing  the  queen 
was  folely  tlie  contrivance  of  Bothwell  and  his  aflb- 
ciates,  and  that  it  was  really  by  force  that  flie  was  carried 
to  Dunbar."  Being  there  kept  a  clofe  prifoner  for 
12  davs  ;  having,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  aflually 
fuffered  violence  on  her  perfon  ;  perceiving  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  refcue  ;  and  being  (hown  the  infamous 
bond  of  the  nobles  •,  Mary  promifed  to  receive  her  ra- 
viflier  for  a  hufband,  as   in  her  opinion  the  only  refuge 

for 
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for  lier  injured  honour.  Without  condemning  with 
-  afperlty  this  compliance  of  the  queen,  it  is  impoflible 
not  to  recollect  the  more  dignified  condufl  which 
Richardfon  attributes  in  fimilar  circumflances  to  his 
ClariflTa  ;  and  every  man  who  feels  for  the  fufFerings, 
and  refpeds  the  memory  of  Mary,  mull  regret  that 
flie  had  not  fortitude  to  refift  every  attempt  to  force 
upon  her  as  a  hulband  the  proHigate  and  audacious 
villain  who  had  offered  her  fuch  an  infult  as  no  virtu- 
ous woman  ou^bt  ever  to  forgive.  Tli!<:,  however, 
is  only  to  regret  that  (lie  was  not  more  than  human  ; 
that  (he  who  poflefied  To  many  ptrfciElions,  (hould  have 
had  them  blended  with  one  defeft.  "  In  the  irre- 
trievable iiluation  of  her  aSairs,  let  the  moft  fevere  of 
her  fcx  fay  what  courfe  was  left  for  her  to  follow  ? 
Her  firft  and  moft  urgent  concern  was  to  regain  her 
liberty.  That  probably  (he  attained  by  promifing  to 
be  dire<Eled  by  the  advice  of  her  council,  where  Both- 
well  had  nothing  to  fear."  The  marriage,  thus  inauf- 
picioufly  contra(3ed,  was  folemnized  on  the  15th  of 
I\Iay  1567  ;  and  it  was  the  ilgnal  for  revolt  to  Mor- 
ton, Lethington,  and  many  of  the  other  nobles,  by 
whofe  wicked  and  relentlefs  policy  it  had  been  chiefly 
•  brought  about,  and  who  had  bound  themfelves  to 
employ  tb.eir  fwords  againft  all  perfons  who  (liould 
prefume  to  dillurb  fo  defirable  an  event. 

As  Bothwell  was  juftly  and  univerfally  detelled, 
and  as  the  rebels  pretended  that  it 
liim  and  not  agdnil  their  fovereign  that  they  had 
taken  up  aims,  troops  flocked  to  them  from  every 
quarter.  The  progrel's  and  iiTue  of  this  rebellion  will 
be  feen  in  our  hii^ory  of  Scotland  :  fufHce  it  to  fay 
here,  that  upon  the  faith  of  promifes  the  moft  folemn, 
not  only  of  perfonal  fafety  to  herfelf,  but  of  receiving 
as  much  honour,   fervice,  and  obedience,  as  ever  in  any 
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prifoner,  and  of  the  fincerity  of  which  (he  harbo 
a  doubt. 


red  not     Af-iry. 


former  period  was  paid  by  the  nobility  to  the  princes 
her  predeceffors,  the  unhappy  queen  delivered  herfelf 
into  the  hands  of  her  rebels,  and  perfuaded  her  huf- 
band  to  fly  from  the  danijer  which  in  her  apprehenfion 
threatened  his  life.  Thefe  promifes  were  inftantly 
violated.  The  faithlefs  nobles,  after  infulting  their 
fovereign  in  the  crucllell  manner,  hurried  her  as  a  pri- 
foner to  a  caftle  within  a  lake,  where  (lie  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  that  very  woman  who  was  the 
mother  of  her  ballard  brother  ;  who,  with  the  natural 
infolence  of  a  whore's  meannefs,  fays  Mr  Whitaker, 
atTerted  the  legitimacy  of  her  own  child  and  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  Mary  ;  and  who  adlually  carried  the  natur- 
al vulgarity  of  a  whore's  impudence  fo  far,  as  to  ftrip 
her  of  all  her  royal  ornaments,  and  to  drefs  her  like  a 
mere  child  of  fortune  in  a  cnarfe  brown  calToc. 

In  this  dirtrefs  the  queen's  fortitude  and  prefence  of 
mind  did  not  forfake  her :  She  contrived  to  make  her 
efcape  from  her  piifon,  and  foon  foui;  1  herfelf  at  the 
head  of  6ooo  combatants.  Thjs  army,  however,  was 
defeated  j  and,  in  oppofition  to  the  advice  and  en- 
treaties of  all  her  friends,  (lie  haftily  formed  the  re- 
folution  of  taking  refuge  in  England.  The  archbi- 
fliop  of  St  Andrew's  in  particular  accompanied  lier  to 
the  border  ;  and  when  flie  was  about  to  quit  her  own 
kinj^dom,  he  laid  hold  of  her  horfe's  bridle,  and  on 
his  knees  conjured  her  to  return  :  but  Mary  proceed- 
■ed,  with  the  utmoft  reliance  on  the  friendfliip  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  been  oifered  to  her  when  (he  was  a 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II. 


That  princefs,  however,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten 
her  aflfumption  of  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of  En<T. 
land,  was  now  taught  to  dread  her  talents,  and  to  be 
envious  of  her  charms.  She  therefore,  under  various 
pretences,  and  in  violation  not  only  of  public  faith,  but 
even  of  the  common  rights  of  hofpitality,  kept  her  a 
clofe  prifoner  for  19  years  :  encouraged 'her  rebellious 
fubjeds  to  accufe  licr  publicly  of  the  murder  of  her 
hulVand  :  allowed  her  no  opportunity  of  vindicating- 
her  honour:  and  even  employed  venal  fcribblers  to 
blalt  her  fame.  Under  this  unparalleled  load  of  com- 
plicated dirtrefs  I\Iary  prefeved  the  magnanimity  of 
a  queen,  and  praflifed  with  (incerity  the  duties  of  a 
Chriflian.  Her  fufferings,  her  dignified  affability,  and 
her  gentlenefs  of  difpolition,  gained  her  great 'popu- 
larity in  England,  efpecially  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
l:cs ;  and  as  (lie  made  many  attempts  to  procure  her 
liberty,  and  carried  on  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
foreign  powers,  Elizabeth  became  at  lall  fo  much 
afraid  of  her  intrigues,  that  (lie  determined  to  cut  her 
off,  at  whatever  hazard.  With  this  view  (lie  prevail, 
ed  upon  her  fervile  parliament  to  pafs  an  aft  which 
might  make  Mary  anfwerable  for  the  crimes  of  all 
who  (liould  call  themfelves  her  partizans  ;  and  upon 
that  flagitious  (latute  (lie  was  tried  as  a  traitor  con- 
only  again(l  cerned  in  the  confpiracy  of  Babington  :  (See  Scot- 
land). Though  the  trial  was  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  been  illegal  even  if  flie  had  been  a 
fubjedl  of  England,  and  though  no  certain  proof  ap- 
peared of  her  connexion  with  the  confpirato.'-s,  (lie  was 
to'  the  amazement  of  Europe,  condemned  to  fuffer  - 
death. 

The  fair  heroine  received  her  fentence  with  great 
compofure  ;  faying  to  thofe  by  whom  it  was  announ- 
ced, "  The  news  you  bring  cannot  but  be  moft  wel- 
come, fince  they  announce  the  termination  of  my  mi- 
feries.  ^  Nor  do  I  account  that  foul  to  be  deferving  of 
the  felicities  of  immortality,  which  can  ftirink  under 
the  fufferings  of  tlie  body,  or  fcruple  the  ftroke  that 
fets  it  free."  On  the  evening  before  her  execution, 
for  which,  on  the  fucceeding  morn,  iTie  prepared  herfcU" 
with  religious  folemnity  and  perfecl  refignation,  ftii 
ordered  all  her  fervants  to  appear  before  her,  and  drank 
to  thena.  She  even  condefcended  to  beg  their  pardon 
for  her  omiftions  ornegleias  ;  and  (lie  recommended  it  to 
them  to  love  charity,  to  avoid  the  unhappy  paftions 
of  hatred  and  malice,  and  to  preferve  themfelves  fted- 
faft  in  the  faith  of  Chrift.  Slie  then  diftributed  a- 
mong  them  her  money,  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes, 
according  to  their  rank  or  merit.  She  wrote  her  will 
with  her  own  hand,  conftituting  the  duke  of  Guife 
her  principal  executor  ;  and  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
France  (he  recommended  her  fon,  provided  he  Ihould 
prove  worthy  of  their  efteem. — In  the  caftle  of  Fo- 
theringay  (he  was  beheaded  on  the  8th  of  February  1587, 
in  the  45th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  her  body,  after  beinir 
embalmed  and  committed  to  a  leaden  coftin,  was  buried 
with  royal  pomp  and  fplendour  in  the  cathedral  cf 
Peterborough.  Twenty  years  afterwards  her  bones 
were,  by  order  of  her  fon  and  only  child  King  James  I. 
removed  to  Weftminfter,  and  depofited  in  their  proper 
place  among  the  kings  of  England. 

4   K  The 
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The  f'encral  cliara£ler  of  Mary,  wliich  in  the  regular  with  the  defence  of  the  borders  on  account  of  his  tried 
order  oftio;;raphy  flioulJ  now  be  laid  before  the  reader,  courage  and  loyalty,  he  was  privately  diiliked  by  Mnry 
has  furaiilicJ  iiiaUer  of  controverfy  for  200  years. — 
She  if.  univerfally  allowed  to  have  had  confiderable  ta- 
lents, and  a  mind  highly  cultivated.  By  one  party 
the  is  painted  with  more  virtues  and  with  fewer  defeds 
than  almoft  any  other  woman  of  the  age  in  which  'he 
lived.  By  another,  fiie  is  reprefented  as  guilty  of  the 
grolTeft  crimes  which  a  woman  can  commit — adultery 
and  the  murder  of  her  hulband.  By  all  it  is  confeiTed, 
that,  previous  to  her  connexion  with  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  her  life  as  a  Chriilian  was  exemplary,  and  her 
adminiilration  as  a  queen  equitable  and  mild ;  and  it 
has  never  been  denied  that  flie  bore  her  tedious  fuflfer- 
incrs  with  fuch  refignation  and  fortitude  as  are  feldom 
found  united  with  confcious  guilt.  Thefe  are  ftrong 
prefumptions  of  her  innocence.  The  moral  charafters 
of  men  change  by  degrees  ;  and  it  feems  hardly  con- 


fiftent  with  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  that     extremely  improbable. 


for  his  uncommon  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  Protellantifir 
At  the  very  time  when  the  queen  is  laid  to  have  had 
the  mort  violent  love  for  that  nobleman,  and  with  him 
to  have  been  carrying  on  the  nioft  criminal  intercourfe 
againft  her  hulbnnd,  we  know  both  from  Randolph 
and  from  Knox,  that  Bothwell  refufed  to  gratify  her  by 
the  fmallefl  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  of  her  re- 
ligion, though  many  of  the  other  Proteftant  peers 
fcrupled  not  to  accompany  her  to  the  celebration  of 
the  mafs.  That  the  villain  who  could  deliberately 
commit  murder,  fliould  be  fo  fcrupuloufly  confcientioiis 
with  refpeft  to  modes  of  faith  and  worfhip,  as  to  (land 
forward  with  2^  peculiar  flrain  of  bravery  to  oppofc,  in 
a  favourite  meafure,  the  queen,  who  was  then  admit- 
ting him  to  her  bed,  and  3.Pluz\\y  forming  plans  for  raif- 
"  ig.  him  to   her  throne,  is  furely,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it. 


any  petfon  (liould  at  once  plunge  deliberately  from  the 
fummit  of  virtue  to  the  depths  of  vice  ;  or,  when  funk 
fo  low,  fhould  by  one  efTort  recover  his  original  ftate 
of  elevation.  But  in  this  controverfy  prefumptions 
muft  go  for  notbing.  The  pofitive  evidences  which 
■were  brought  againfl  the  queen  of  Scots  are  fo  con- 
clufive,  that  if  they  be    genuine  (lie  mull  have  been 


But  let  us  fuppofe  this  non-compliance  on  the  part 
of  Bothwell  to  have  been  a  meafure  concerted  between 
the  queen  and  him  to  conceal  more  effeclually  from 
the  eyes  of  the  public  the  criminal  intercourfe  in  which 
they  were  eng;<ged  ;  is  it  not  very  furprifing,  that  of 
fuch  politicians,  the  one  fhould  have  '■j:rittcn  thofe  let- 
ters, and  the   other  have  left  them   in  the  power  of 


guilty  ;  and  if  they  be  fpurisus  there  can  be  no  doubt  their  enemies .?    The  earl  of  BothweU  was  expofcd  to 

of  her  innocence.     They  confifted  of  a   box  ivith  let-  more  than  fufpicions  of  a  concern  in  the  murder  of  the 

ters    contrails,  and  fonnets,  faid   to  be  written  by  h*er-  king.     Thefe  papers   contained  manifeii  proofs  of  his 

felf'and  fent  to  the  earl   of  Bothwell.     In   addition  to  guilt.     It   evidently  was   not  his   intereft   to  prefeive 

thefe,  the  fuppofed    confciTions    of  the  criminals  who  them  :  or  admitting,  that  till  his  marriage  was  folem- 

liad  lufFered  for    the    king's    murder  were    originally  nized  with  the  queen  he   might   look  upon  them  as  his 
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urged  as  proofs  of  her  guilt :  but  thofe  confeffions  are 
now  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  either  wholly  forged, 
or  fo  grofsly  interpolated,  that  no  llrefs  whatever  can 
be  laid  upon  thtm  ;  and  during  Mary's  life  it  was  af- 
firmed by  her  friends,  and  not  fufficiently  contradifted 
by  her  enemies,  that  the  perfons  who  had  accufed 
Bothwell,  and  were  doubtlefs  Ins  accomplices,  inftcad 
of  criminating  the  queen,  had  openly  protefted  her  in- 
nocence in  their  dying  moments. 

This  box  then,  with  its  contents,  was  the  evidence 
upon  which  her  accufers  had  the  chief  and  indeed  the 
only  reliance  •,  and  it  is  upon  this  eviderce,  whatever 
it  be,  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Scottifh  prin- 
cefs  mull  finally  be  determined.  It  is  uniformly  af- 
firmed upon  the  part  of  the  carl  of  Murray  and  his 
fadion,  that  the  caiket  with  the  letters  and  the  fonnets 
had  been  left  by  Bothwell  in  the  caOle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
that  this  nobleman,  before  he  fled  from  Scotland,  fent 
a  raclTenger  to  recover  them  ;  and  that  they  were  found 
in  the  poffeffion  of  this  perfon.  The  20th  day  of  June 
1  ^67  is  fixed  as  the  date  of  this  remarkable  difcovery. 
The  governor  of  the  caftle  at  that  time  was  Sir  James 
Balfour.  George  Dalgleilh,  a  fervant  of  Bothwell's, 
is  named  as  his  meffenger  upon  this  errand.  He  %vas 
feized,  it  is  faid,  by  the  domelVics  of  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton ;  and  it  was  the  earl  of  Morton  himfelf  who  made 
the  aftual  produftion  of  the  caiket  and  its  contents. 

This  flory  i^  unfupportcd  by  vouchers,  contains  im- 
probabilities, and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  hillory 
and  cverrts.  There  remains  not  any  authentic  or  un- 
fufpicious  evidence  that  the  queen  had  dilhonoured  the 
bed  of  Lord  Darnley  ;  and  there  is  the  moll  fatisfac- 
tory  evidence*,   that    though  BothweU  was  intnilkd 


bell  fecurlty  for  the  realizing  of  his  ambitious  hopes, 
yet,  after  that  event,  when  all  his  fonner  friends  had 
deferted  him,  he  muft  have  felt  the  ftrongell  induce- 
ments to  deftroy  fuch  a  criminal  correfpondence  ;  and 
]\Iary  muft  have  been  ardently  animated  with  the 
fame  wilh.  The  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  box 
is  faid  to  have  been  lodged,  was  at  this  time  entirely 
at  their  command  ;  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  their  de- 
puty, was  the  creature  of  Bothwell.  If  his  enemies, 
who  were  now  in  arms  again  ft  him,  lliould  poflcfs 
themfelves  of  this  box  and  its  contents,  his  deftruiflion 
was  inevitable.  From  his  marriage  till  the  5th  day  of 
June,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  deftroyed  the  fatal 
papers  ;  and  if  they  had  exilled,  it  is  not  to  be  im- 
agined that  he  would  have  neglefled  a  fiep  fo  expe- 
dient, not  only  for  his  own  fc-curity  and  reputation, 
but  alfo  for  thofe  of  the  queen.  During  all  this  time, 
however,  he  made  no  effort  to  recover  his  box  and  let- 
ters :  he  had  lodged  them  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;. 
and  there  he  chofe  to  leave  them  in  the  cuftody  of  a 
man  in  whom  he  could  not  have  one  particle  of  affi- 
ance. This  was  exceflively  foolilh  ;  but  his  fubfe- 
quent  conduifl  was  ftill  more  fo.  Upon  the  6th  day 
of  June,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  reafon  to  fufpeft 
the  fidelity  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  fince  he  avoided  to 
take  refuge  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  and  tied  to 
Dunbar.  He  returned,  however,  with  an  army  in 
order  to  fight  the  rebels.  The  balance  of  empire 
might  then  feem  to  hang  fufpended  between  himfelf  and 
his  enemies :  and  in  that  ftate  of  things,  a  man  of 
fuch  commodious  principles  as  Balfour  appears  to  have 
been,  might  be  inclined  to  do  his  old  friend  and  pa- 
tron  a  fccrct  fervice,  belh   to   efface  his  former  perfidy 
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and  to  create  himfelf  a  new  intcrcft  witli  him  in  cafe 
""  he  Ihould  be  vidorious  over  the  rebels.  Yet  in  thcfe 
critical  moments  Bothwcll  neglefted  to  make  any  ap- 
plication to  him  for  the  caikct  and  the  letters  !  On 
the  ijlh  of  June,  all  his  towerinj;  imaginations  were 
at  once  dalhtd  to  the  ground.  He  had  come  to  Car- 
Berry  hill,  folloued  by  an  army  and  accompanied  by 
a  queen  ;  but  he  fled  from  it  attended  only  by  a  fingle 
fervant,  and  was  glad  to  (lielter  himfelf  in  the  caltle 
of  Danbar  from  the  vengeance  due  to  his  crimes. 
Yet  in  this  extremity  of  diflrefs  he  is  reprefented  as 
trying  a  bold  experiment,  which  he  had  not  courage 
to  try  when  he  was  fortified  with  the  authority  of  his 
fcvereign,  and  when  he  was  facing  the  rebels  in  the 
field.  In  the  very  hour  when  almoll  every  friend 
had  deferled  him,  he  expefted  a  return  of  friendlliip 
from  a  man  who  had  deferted  him  at  firft  only  be- 
caufe  \ie.  fiifpcRed  Idtn  to  be  in  danger.  At  this  period 
he  fent  his  fervant  George  Dalgleith  to  wait  upon 
Ealfour,  the  aiSing  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh, v>ith  a  requilition  for  the  box  of  letters,  and 
to  bring  back  the  important  charge,  through  ten  thou- 
fand  dangers,  to  Dunbar.  Though  this  man  ^vas  one 
of  his  agents  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  (lifely  intruded  with  any  fecret, 
he  did  not  order  him,  as  common  fenfe  requires  he 
fliould  have  done,  to  deftroy  the  letters  as  foon  as  he 
Ihould  get  them  into  his  pofreffion.  No  I  he  fent  him 
to  fetch  them  from  the  caftle,  as  if  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  going  thither,  no  doubt  of  receiving  them 
■  there,  and  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  back.  *  To 
''''"  a  traveller  in  an  eafy  chair,  all  roads  are  fmooth,  and 
all  days  are  fine.  Accordingly  this  fame  Dalgleifti, 
though  the  well-known  fervant  of  Bothwcll,  makes 
good  his  entrance  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  though 
thcfe  were  guarded  by  450  harquebufiers  all  hoflile  to 
liis  matter,  finds  his  way  to  the  callle,!  and  delivers 
his  meffage.  But  what  is  more  afloniibing  than  all, 
he  actually  receives  the  box  of  letters  from  Sir  James 
Balfour.  This  indeed,  fays  Mr  Whitaker,  "  is  o'er- 
doiiig  Termagant ;  it  out-herods  Herod."  Balfour 
was  the  jduflile  ilave  of  felfillmcfs.  He  had  with  in- 
finite perfidioufnefs  turned  againft  his  friend,  his  pa- 
tron, and  his  queen,  only  becaufe  he  faw  them  oppof- 
ed  by  a  party  which  he  thought  would  prove  too  ftrong 
for  them ;  but  now  when  they  were  both  plunged 
into  the  lowcfl  flate  of  diftrefs,  and  branded  with  the 
appellation  of  regicides,  his  felfi(hnefs  was  fuddenly 
changed  into  generofity,  his  meannefs  gave  place  to 
exalted  fer.timents,  and,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life, 
he  performed  r  n  heroical  act  of  kindnefs  !  "  In  fuch 
circumiiEnccs  (afks  a  contemporary  writer\  is  it  to 
be  thought,  either  that  the  earl  would  fend  to  the 
faid  Sir  James,  or  that  the  laid  Sir  James  would  fend 
any  thing  to  the  earl  ?  Is  it  likely  ^  Is  it  credible  ?" 
No  matter  :  Bothwell  is  made  to  fend  for  his  papers 
at  a  time  when  his  difliculties  and  his  defpair  render 
it  impralohle  that  he  could  think  of  them,  and  when 
it  was  abfolulely  unpojfilie  that  he  could  recover  them. 
His  meflenger  accordingly  is  intercepted  with  the 
calket ;  and  the  adverfaries  of  the  queen,  upon  the 
20th  day  of  June,  became  poflefled  of  vouchers  with 
which  they  might  operate  her  deftruflion.  Thefe  in- 
confifienrifs  arc  glaring,  and  of  a  force  not  eafily  to 
be  contioukd  ;  and    the   ftory  is  open  to  olher  objec- 


lions,  whicli  are,  if  poflible,  greater,  and  altogether  In- 
furmountable. 

By  comparing  different  proclamations  of  the  rebels 
with  the  feveral  defpatches  of  Throgmorton,  who  was 
then  Elizabeth's  refidcnt  in  Scotland,  Mr  Whitaker 
has  made  it  appear  in  the  highcll  degree  probable,  that 
Dalgleilh  was  not  feized  ////the  17th  of  July  ;  that  he 
was  then,  in  confequence  of  an  order  ilTucd  by  the 
court  of  feflion,  apprehended,  together  with  Povvric, 
another  of  Bothwell's  fervants,  in  that  nobleman's 
lodgings  In  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufc ;  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  be  the  bearer  of  the  letters  in- 
tercepted by  the  earl  of  Morton  on  the  20th  of  June. 
What  adds  greatly  to  this  probability  is  the  account 
which  the  rebels  themfelves  give  of  his  examination. 
A  few  days  after  he  was  taken,  he  was  examined,  fay 
they,  judicially,  in  a  council  where  the  earls  of  Mor- 
ton and  Athol  arc  marked  as  prefent.  It  was  natu- 
ral upon  this  occalion  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
cafliet  and  the  papers.  No  queftions,  however,  were 
put  to  him  on  that  fubjeifl.  He  was  not  confronted 
with  Sir  James  Balfour,  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  calket ;  nor  \vith  the  domeftlcs  of  the  carl  of  Mor- 
ton, by  whom  it  was  faid  that  he  had  been  appre- 
hended. He  was  kept  in  prifon  many  months  after 
this  examination  5  and  during  a  period  when  the  rebels 
were  infinitely  prefled  to  apologize  for  their  violence 
againft  the  queen,  there  were  opportunities  without 
number  of  bringing  him  to  a  confeffion.  Thef:  op- 
portunities, however,  were  avoided  ;  and  there  exilh 
not  the  flighteft  evidence  that  the  cafket  and  the  pa- 
pers had  ever  been  in  his  poiTefrion.  Is  it  then  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  if  the  caiket  and  the  papers  had  really- 
been  difcovered  U'lth  him,  the  eflablifhment  of  a  fait 
fo  important  would  have  been  neglected  by  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  queen  ?  No  I  they  would  have  eltablilhed 
it  by  the  moll  complete  evidence  j  which  they  were 
fo  far  from  attempting  to  do,  that  the  earlicft  account 
which  they  give  of  their  pretended  feiiure  of  the  let- 
ters is  duleA  fftecn  months  after  the  event  itfelf,  and 
nearly  nine  months  after  the  death  of  Dalgleilh.  To 
have  blazoned  their  difcovery  at  the  time  they  pre- 
tend it  was  made,  might  have  been  attended  with  very 
difagreeable  confequences  ;  for  Dalgleilh,  who  at  his 
execution,  aflerted  the  innocence  of  the  queen,  and 
aclually  charged  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton  as 
the  contrivers  of  the  murder,  might  have  found  proof 
that  the  caiket  could  not  polTibly  have  been  intercepted 
in  his  cuftody. 

The  20th  of  June  1567  is  fixed  as  the  a-ra  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  letters.  If  this  difcovery  had  been 
real,  the  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  queen  would 
have  been  infinite.  They  would  not  have  delayed  one 
moment  to  {proclaim  their  joy,  and  to  reveal  to  her 
indignant  fubjefts  the  falnefs  and  the  infamy  of  her 
guilt.  They  preferved,  however,  a  long  and  a  pro- 
found filence.  It  was  not  till  the  4th  of  December 
1567  that  the  papers  received  their  firft  mark  of  no- 
tice or  diiVmftion  ;  nor  till  the  1 6th  of  September 
1568,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  was  faid  to  have  inter- 
cepted them  with  Dalgleifli.  From  the  20th  day  of 
June  to  the  4th  day  of  December,  many  tranfaftloni 
and  events  of  the  highetl  irapartance  had  taken  place  ; 
and  the  moft  powerful  motives  that  have  influence 
with  men  had  called  upon  them  to  publifti  their  dif- 
4  K  2  covery. 
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covery.  Tlicy  yet  made  no  produFtion  of  the  papers, 
"  and  ventured  not  to  appeal  to  them.  In  the  procla- 
rciition  which  they  iffucd  for  apprehendhig  Bothvvell, 
they  inveigh  againll  liis  gi'i't,  and  cxprefs  an  anxious 
xieJire  to  pur.ilh  the  regicides:  yet  though  this  deed 
was  poflerior  to  the  2ilh  of  June,  there  is  no  affer- 
tiun  in  it  to  the  diihonour  of  the  queen ;  and  it  con- 
tains no  mention  of  tjie  box  and  the  letters.  An  am- 
balTador  arrived  in  this  interval  from  France,  to  in- 
(juire  into  the  rebellion  and  the  imprifonment  of  the 
queen  J  yet  they  apologized  not  for  their  conduct  by 
communicating  to  him  the  contents  of  the  cafket. 
To  Throgmorton,  who  had  inllruflions  to  a.El  with 
Mary  as  well  as  with  her  adverfaries,  they  denied  the 
Jiherty  of  waiting  upon  her  at  Lochleven,  where  (lie 
was  detained  a  clofc  prifoner ;  and  they  were  earned 
to  imprefs  him  with  the  idea  that  her  love  of  Both- 
vvell was  incurable.  He  prefTed  them  on  the  fubjecl 
of  their  behaviour  to  her.  At  difierent  times  they 
attempted  formally  to  vindicate  themfelves ;  and  they 
XTere  uniformly  vehement  on  the  topic  of  the  love 
M-hich  flie  bore  to  that  nobleman.  Yet  they  abftained 
from  producing  the  letters  to  him.  "  They  even  fpoke 
of  her  to  him  with  refpeci  and  reverence  ;"  which  fure- 
3y  they  could  not  pothbly  have  done  had  they  been 
then  in  poffefllon  of  the  letters.  They  were  felicitous 
to  divide  the  f.iclion  of  the  nobles  who  adhered  to 
the  queen  ;  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  meafure 
fo  eftecflual  for  this  end  as  the  production  of  the  ca&et 
and  its  contents  ;  yet  they  called  no  convention  of 
lier  friends,  to  furprife  and  difunite  them  with  this  fa- 
tal difcovery.  They  flattered  the  Proteftant  clergy, 
attended  aliVmblies  of  the  church,  inQilled  into  them 
a  belief  of  the  queen's  being  guilty  of  murder  and 
:  dultery,  and  incited  Mr  Knox  to  "  inveigh  againll 
her  vehemently  in  his  ferraons,  to  perfuade  extremi- 
ties towards  her,  and  (as  Throgmorton  conti- 
nues) to  threaten  the  great  plague  of  God  againft  the 
■ivhole  country  and  nation  if  (lie  (liould  be  fparcd  from 
h.er  condign  punip.'iiie'U  ,•"  but  they  ventured  not  to  ex- 
rite  the  fury  ofthefe  ghoflly  fathers  by  exhibiting  to 
them  the  box  and  the  letters.  They  compelled  the 
cjueen  to  fubfcribe^  a  refignation  of  her  crown  ;  and 
they  had  the  ftrongel^  reafon  to  be  folicitous  tojuflify 
this  daring  tranfaflion.  The  box  and  the  letters 
would  have  ferved  as  a  complete  vindication  of  them  ; 
vet  they  neglefted  to  take  any  notice  of  thefe  import- 
ant vouchers  ;  and  were  contented  with  refling  on  the 
wild  and  frivolous  pretence  that  the  queen,  from  fick- 
iicfs  and  fatigue,  was  difgufted  with  the  care  of  her 
kingdom. 

To  the  irrefragable  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the 
letters  arifing  from  their  having  been  fo  long  conceal- 
ed, it  has  been  replied,  that  the  rebels  could  not  pro- 
duce them  fooner  with  any  regard  to  their  own  fafety. 
"  *  A  con(iderable  number  of  their  fellow  fabjecls, 
-headed  by  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom,  was  combined  againft  them.  This  combi- 
nation they  could  not  hope  to  break  or  to  vanquidi 
without  aid  either  from  France  or  England.  In  the 
former  kingdom,  Mary's  uncles,  the  duke  of  Guife 
and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  at  that  period  all- 
powerful,  ar.d  the  king  himfilf  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her.  The  loading  the  queen,  therefore,  with  the 
Uni-utajion  of  being  acceffory   to  the  murder   of  her 
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liufhand,  tvould  be  deemed  fuch  an  inexpiable  crime  Marri 
by  the  court  of  F.ance,  as  muil  cut  olf  every  hope  of  ""y— ~^ 
countenance  or  aid  from  that  quarter.  From  Eng- 
land, with  which  the  principal  confederates  had  been 
long  and  intimately  conne£itd,  th^y  had  many  reafuns 
to  expcfl  more  effectual  fupport  ;  but  to  their  aflonifti-^ 
ment,  Elizabeth  condemned  their  proceedings  with 
afperity.  Her  high  notions  cf  royal  authority,  and 
of  the  fubmilTion  due  by  fubjefls,  induced  her  on  this 
occafion  to  exert  herfelf  in  behalf  of  Mary,  not  only 
with  fincerity  but  with  zeal  :  !^-  ^  ,^  ,r,;.,^  i  q,£  (q. 
licited,  (l-..°  threatened.     From   .'i  .ilances, 

the  confederates  had  every   n  ;!i  that 

I\Iary  would  foon  obtain  her  hj.:  .  ,  ...,.;  ..-,  Ijine  ac- 
commodation be  reflored  to  the  wliule,  or  at  leall;  to  a 
confiderable  portion,  of  her  authority  as  fovereign  ;  and 
therefore  they  were  afraid  of  the  confequences  of  ac- 
cufing  her  publicly  of  cii:  t^  fo  atrocious  as  adultery 
and  murder." 

This  apology  for  the  rebels  confifts  of  afliertions  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  of  arguments  which  are 
wholly  untenable.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Elizabeth 
exerted  herfelf  in  behalf  of  Mary  with  fincerity  and  with 
zeal.  If  llie  had,  (he  would  have  done  more  than 
threaten.  An  Englllh  army  of  3:00  men,  aided  by  the 
Scottidi  combination  which  continued  faithful  to  the 
queen,  would  have  overturned  the  rebel  government  in 
the  fpace  of  a  month.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  re- 
bels were  prevented  by  any  apprehenlion  of  the  queen's 
refloration  from  accu(ing  her  of  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  adultery  ;  for  we  learn  from  a  defpatch  of  Throg- 
morton's  dated  the  19th  of  July  1567,  that  "  men  of 
good  regard  did  then  boldly  and  overtly  by  their 
fpeech,  utter  great  rigour  and  extremity  againft  their 
fovereign  ;  faying,  it  (hall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any 
"wvliin  this  realm,  neither  iinthout,  to  keep  her  from 
condign  punilliment  for  her  notorious  crimes."  From 
another  defpatch  of  the  fame  ambaffador's,  dated  five 
days  after  the  former,  we  learn,  that  through  him  they 
aBualiij  did  secure  her  to  Elizabeth  of"  !:ro;tinency, 
as  well  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell  ns  ivith  others,  and 
llkevvife  of  the  murder  of  her  hulbsr.d,  of  w.iich,  they 
fald,  they  had  as  apparent  proof  againft  her  as  might 
be  ;  as  well  by  the  teftimony  of  her  o-j.w  hand  writing, 
which  they  had  recovered,  as  alfo  by  fufficient  witnef- 
fes."  This  teftimony,  however,  was  not  produced  till 
more  than  four  months  afterwards ;  a  certain  proof, 
that  though  it  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers, it  was  not  yet  ready  for  infpeflion. 

But  let  us  take  the  fads  of  this  ableft  antagonift  of 
Mary  as  he  has  flatcd  them,  and  confidet  the  argu- 
ment which  they  are  made  to  fupport.  It  is  apparent, 
from  the  laft  quoted  defpatch  of  Throgmorton  *,  that  *n7.2M*ff. 
it  could  not  be  unknown,  either  to  the  court  of  France 
or  the  court  of  England,  that  the  rebels  were  at  all 
events  determined  to  crown  the  prince,  and  either  to 
put  the  queen  to  death  or  to  k^en  her  a  clofe  primm- 
er for  life.  Thefe  (!  '  -es,  horn  v;  r, 
could  not,  it  feems,  be  :  '  I  without  th.e 
countenance  and  aid  c:  .arlcs:  but  E- 
lizabeth's  notions  of  re^ii  auuiunn,  and  of  the  fub- 
milfion  due  by  fubjefts,  were  high  ;  and  the  French 
king  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  dethroned  <iueen. 
If  this  was  fo,  common  fenfe  lavs,  that  the  bnlnefs  of 
the  confederates,  fince  they  e.xpeded  aid  from  thefe 
yrlaccs. 
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princes,  was  to  ciiarge  Mary  at  once  wiiK  the  murder 
"^  and  adukery,  and  fupport  the  charge  with  the  moft 
convincing  evidence  which  they  liad  to  produce.  No ! 
fays  this  apolo^ift  of  theirs,  Charles  IX.  would  have 
conlidered  i'uch  condufl  as  a  crime  inexpiable,  though 
lie  might  reafotiahlij  be  e.vpefled  to  give  them  his  coun- 
tenance in  putting  to  death,  or  keeping  in  perpetual 
prifon,  for  a  comparatively  venial  olTence,  the  queen 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached  I  This  is  llrange 
reafoning  ;  but  it  fcems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
rebels  themfelves.  The  letters  made  their  firft  appear- 
ance in  a  fccret  council  alferabled  by  the  earl  of  I\Iur- 
ray  on  the  4th  of  December  1567J  and  the  reafon 
there  afTigned  by  the  confederates  for  their  unwiUing- 
nefs  to  produce  them  was,  "  That  luif  they  beaie  un- 
to hir  perfon,  wha  fometime  was  theire  fovereine,  and 
for  the  reverrance  of  his  majellie,  whais  moder  Ihe  is, 
as  alfua  thay  mony  gude  and  excellent  gifts  and  ver- 
tues  quherewith  God  fometimes  indowit  hir."  And 
they  proceed  to  fay,  that  they  would  not  have  produ- 
ced them  at  all,  "  gif  otherwife  the  finceritie  of  their 
intentions  and  proceedings  from  the  beginninge  myht 
be  known  to  forrein  nacions  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ile  (of  whorae  mony  yet  remains  in  fufpence  in  judge- 
ment) fatisfiet  and  refolvit  of  the  richtnclnefs  of  theire 
quarrel,  and  the  fecuritie  of  tliem  and  their  pofteritie 
be  ony  other  meane  might  be  providit  and  eftablilhed." 
So  far  were  they  from  dreaming  that  the  produ6lion 
of  the  letters  would  injure  their  caufe  in  the  court  of 
France,  that  we  fee  they  frankly  acknowledged  that 
the  fincerity  and  reclitude  of  their  proceedings  could 
not  otherwile  be  manifeued  to  foreign  nations.  In  this 
inftance  they  think  and  talk  like  realonable  men  j  but 
they  do  not  long  preferve  the  fame  con'iftency. 

In  this  acl  of  council  the  rebels  dilcover  the  great- 
eft  anxiety  for  their  pardon  and  fecurity  :  And  "  the 
matter  being  largelie  and  with  gude  deliberacion 
reflbnit  at  great  length,  and  upon  iundry  daies  j  at 
laft  all  the  laid  lords,  barrones,  and  others  above  ex- 
premit,  can  find  no  other  way  or  juoyen  how  to  find 
cr  make  the  faid  fecuritie  but  be  oppynsjynge  and  re- 
veling of  the  truth  and  griinde  of  the  hail  matter  fre  the 
I'tqinnirige,  plainlie  and  uprightlie,  ike.  Therefore  the 
lords  of  lecrcte  council,  &c.  defires  it  to  be  found  and 
declarit  be  the  eftates  and  haill  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment, that  the  caufe  and  occafion  of  the  tacking  of  the 
queen's  perfon  upon  the  15th  daie  of  .Tunii  laft  by  paft, 
and  holding  and  detaininge  of  the  fime  within  the 
hous  and  place  of  Lochlevin  continewallie  fenfyne, 
prefentlle,  and  in  all  tymes  c.myn^ ;  and  generally  all 
other  things  invenlit,  fpokin,  writtin,  or  donne  be 
them,  or  onny  of  them,  fen  the  tent  daie  of  February 
laft  by  paft  unto  the  daie  and  date  heirof,  towiching 
the  faied  queen  hir  perfon  :  that  cans,  and  all  things 
depending  theiron,  or  that  onie  wife  maie  apperteine 
theirto,  &c.  was  in  the  faied  queen's  awin  default,  in 
as  far  as  be  DIVERS  her  privie  letters  writt-kk 

AKD    SUBSCRIVIT    WITH    HIR      AWIN     HAND,     and     fent 

by  her  to  James  Erll  Bothwell,  &c. — and  be  her  un- 
godlie  and  diilionounble  proceedinge  in  a  privait  mar- 
riage, foddanlie  and  unprovifitly,  it  is  moft  certain, 
that  (lie  was  previe,  art  and  part,  and  of  the  aSual 
devife  and  deid  of  the  for-mcncionit  murther  of  the 
kingj    her   lawchful!   haftiand,    our   fovercigne   lord's 
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father,    coramlttit    be    the    faid  J;im£5  Erll  Bothwell,     ff"' 

&c."  r 

Had  the  letters  been  really  genuine,  into  the  ab- 
furdity  of  this  declaration  no  man  of  common  fcnfe 
could  poftibly  have  fallen.  Truth  is  always  confiftent 
wiihitfelf:  but  in  a  feries  of  forgeries  contradictions 
are  fcarcely  avoidable.  The  confederates  role  in  re- 
bellion agalnft  the  queen  on  the  loth  of  June;  they 
faced  her  in  rebellion  at  Carberry  hiil  on  the  15th; 
they  fent  her  away  into  prifon  on  the  1 6lh  :  yet  tliey 
afterwards  juftincd  all  that  they  had  done  lince  t!ie 
tenth  of  February  by  letters,  which,  v\iey  faiJ,  they  had 
not  till  the  twentieth  of  June'.  "  This  (fays  Mr  Whit- 
aker),  if  we  confider  it  as  folly,  is  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking  and  eminent  ads  of  folly  that  the  world  has 
ever  beheld.  But  it  ought  to  be  confldered  in  a  light 
much  more  dilhonourable  to  the  rebels ;  and  as  knavery, 
it  is  one  of  the  rankeft  that  has  ever  been  attempted  to 
be  impo.'ed  upon  the  fons  of  men."  On  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, it  muft  be  remembered  that  they  had  not  fixed 
any  day  for  t'.ie  difcovery  of  the  letters.  The  ftory  of 
the  feizuie  of  Dalgleiih  with  the  caiket  was  not  thought 
of  till  near  a  year  afterwards ;  and  when  it  was  invent- 
ed, they  had  certainly  forgotten  the  date  of  their  acl 
of  council.  In  that  ad,  therefore,  they  were  free  to 
rove  at  large  ;  but  they  roved  very  incautioully.  By 
grounding  upon  the  letters,  proceedings  prior  to  the 
10th  of  June,  they  plainly  declare  the  difcovery  of 
tliefe  fatal  papers  to  have  been  antecedent  to  the  tweniicth. 
By  grounding  upon  them  their  fecret  melTages  for  ic- 
dition,  their  private  conventions  for  rebellion,  and 
"  every  thing  inventit,  fpokin,  written,  or  done,  be 
them,  or  anny  of  them,  refpcding  the  queen.  Both- 
well,  or  Darnley,  fen  the  tent  daie  of  Februari/  laft  by 
paft,"  they  even  intimate  the  difcovery  to  have  been 
previous  to  the  murder  of  the  king  ;  and  yet  by  their 
own  accounts  forae  of  the  letters  vrere  then  aclually  un- 
written. This  is  aftoniihing  ;  and  fliows  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  carrying  to  any  length  a  confiftent  ferie* 
of  falfehoods.  Even  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lething- 
ton,  could  not  do  it.  They  knocked  down  one  nine- 
pine  in  endeavouring  to  fet  up  another ;  and  they  final- 
ly threw  down  all,  by  making  them  mutually  and.  tic- 
ceffively  to  ftrike  one  another. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  ai5l  of  council.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  the  approaching  convention  of  the 
eftates  that  it  had  been  formed  and  managed.  It  was 
a  preparation  for  the  parliament  in  which  the  confpira- 
tors  had  fecured  their  fulieft  fway,  and  where  they  pro- 
pofed  to  eftt;duate  their  pardon  and  fecurity,  and  tcj 
eftiblilh  the  letters  as  deciP.ve  voach.-rs  agairtft  the 
queen.  Accord ;'._;iy,  upon  the  15'.!)  day  of  December 
1-567,  the  thret  tiLitesw^r';  ■■'"ubicd.  The  confpira- 
tors  invited  no  candid  or  cgalar  invciligation.  Th« 
friends  of  the  natioi-  and  ;f  the  queen  ivere  overawed. 
Every  thing  proceeded  'u  conformity  to  the  aft  of 
council.  'I'i'..;  confyii-al^'iS,  by  a  parliatnentary  dtcreej 
received  a  fui.'  r.oproba^  m  o*"  all  the  fevcrities  vhicit 
they  h;;d  e\i.rcifcd  at^Klfilv  the  queen.  A  pardon  bv 
anticipnticn  was  even  ;;''coided  to  thera  for  any  fu"-u:a 
cruelty  they  might  h:  induced  to  innict-  upon  her. — 
The  1: Iters  were  meii'.^jR^-d  as  the  caufe  of  this  fiiv!;u- 
lar  lau-  ;  and  th'S  nev.  iippeal  to  them  may  be  ternieil- 
the  fecond  mark  of  thci'- '^i,-  n-Mi^i^i,  But,  amidft  th* 
plcniuiJc 
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plenitude  of  their  power,  the  confpirators  called  not 
■^  tlie  eftates  to  a  free  and  honeft  examination  of  them. 
This,  indeed,  had  the  letters  beea  genuine,  would 
have  annihilated  for  ever  all  the  confequence  of  the 
queen.  Upon  this  ineafure,  however,  they  ventured 
not.  The  letters  were  merely  produced  in  parliament, 
and  an  aft  founded  on  them  ;  but  the  queen  was  not 
brought  from  her  confinement  to  defend  herfelf,  nor 
was  any  advocate  permitted  to  fpeak  for  her.  We 
'"learn  from  a  paper  of  unqueiiionable  authenticity  •,  that 
"  "  findrie  nobilmen  that  ivas  her  Grace's  favouraris  then 
prefent,  buir  with  all  (the  rebel  proceedings  in  this 
parliament),  mail!  principellie  for  fafety  of  hir  Grace's 
lyfe,  quhilk,  or  thair  coming  to  parliament,  was  con- 
cludit  and  fubfcry\-it  be  ane  greit  part  of  hir  takeris, 
to  be  taken  frae  hir  in  meiil  crewel  manner,  as  is  no- 
tourlie  known."  By  the  power  of  this  magic,  the 
friends  of  Mary  were  boimd  fail.  They  durft  not 
venture  to  queftion  publicly  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters,  from  their  dread  of  expofmg  the  queen  to  the 
dagger  of  the  aflaffin.  The  parliament,  therefoie, 
luftained  thefe  forgeries  as  vouchers  of  her  guilt, 
ivithout  fcrutiny  or  debate  of  any  kind.  The  confpi- 
rators,  who  were  themfelves  the  criminals,  were  her 
accufers  and  her  judges,  and  pafled  a  law  exaflly  in 
the  terms  in  which  the  ad  of  fecret  council  had  be- 
fore drawn  it  up. 

It  was  neceflary  to  dcfcrlbe  the  letters  both  in  the 
aft  of  council  and  in  the  ordination  of  parliament  ; 
and  thefe  deeds  having  fortunately  defcended  to  pofte- 
rity,  it  is  apparent,  from  a  comparifon  of  them,  that 
bensreen  the  4th  and  the  J  5th  days  of  December,  the 
letters  muft  have  undergone  very  eGTential  alterations 
under  the  management  of  the  confpirators.  In  the 
aft  of  council  the  letters  are  defcribed  cxprefsly  as 
"  written  and/uhfcn\il  with  the  queen's  a« in  hand  ;" 
but  in  the  aft  of  parliament  they  are  faid  to  be  only 
"  lun.'tei!  liel'.lie  with  hir  awin  hand,"  and  there  is  no 
intimation  that  they  vaxi  fubfcrihed  by  her.  Whence 
arifes  this  difference  ?  From  a  blunder  in  the  clerk  pen- 
ning the  aft  of  coimcil,  fays  one  :  From  a  habit  con- 
trafted  by  the  fame  clerk,  which  made  him  mechanical- 
ly sM/uhfcribcd  to  loritlen,  iays  another  :  From  the 
carelejfnefs  of  the  writer  who  tranfcribed  the  copy  of 
the  aft  of  council  -nhich  has  defcended  to  us,  fays  a 
third.  Thefe  fubterfuges  have  been  expofed  in  all 
their  weaknefs  by  MeflVs  Tytler  and  Whitaker :  but 
in  this  abftraft  it  is  fuflicient  to  obferve,  that  they  are 
^neie  fuppofitions,  fupported  by  no  evidence  ;  and  that 
the  copy  of  the  aft  of  council  which  we  have  was 
^iven  to  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth  by  the  leaders  of  the 
faftion,  who  were  neither  blundering  clerks,  nor  under 
the  habit  of  mechanically  adding  fuhfcribcd  to  ivruten. 
Under  one  form,  therefore,  the  letters  were  certainly 
exhibited  before  the  council,  and  under  another  form 
they  were  produced  in  parliament ;  but  had  they  been 
genuine,  they  would  have  appeared  uniformly  with  the 
fame  face.  The  clerk  of  the  council  was  Alexander 
Hay,  a  notary  public  accuftomed  to  draw  up  writings 
and  to  atteft  them  ;  and  what  puts  his  accuracy  with 
refpeft  to  the  letters  beyond  all  poffibility  of  doubt, 
his  defcription  of  them  is  authenticated  in  the  fulleft 
manner  by  the  fignatures  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  a 
^ong  train  of  others  who  formed  the  fecret  council, 
'f  he  letters,  therefore,  were  sftually  prefcnted   to  the 
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fecret  council  xvith  the  cuftomary  appendage  of  fub- 
fcription  to  them.  But  when  thefe  artificers  of  fraud " 
came  to  refleft  more  clofely  on  the  approach  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  pre"3re  their  letters  for  the  in.'peftion 
of  the  friends  of  Mary,  they  began  to  ihrink  at  the 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  done.  To  fubftantiate 
the  charge  by  letters  under  her  own  hand,  they  had 
naturally  annexed  her  own  fubfcription,  a  letter  unfub- 
Jcribcd  being  a  folecifm  in  evidence.  Eat  mod  unfor. 
tunately  for  the  caufe  of  complete  forgery,  Mary  was 
flill  in  poffeflion  of  htr  own  feal,  and  he  who  fabri- 
cated the  letters  was  not  an  engraver.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  "  the  allegit  writings  in  form  of  miffive  letters 
or  epillles,"  fays  the  bilhop  of  Rofs,  in  an  addrefs  to 
Elizabeth,  "  are  not  fellit  or  Jignetit.''''  They  were 
neither  attefted  by  her  fubfcription  at  the  bottom,  nor 
fecured  by  her  feal  on  the  outfide.  In  the  fecret  council, 
where  all  were  equally  embarked  in  rebellion,  thefe 
omiifions  were  of  no  importance.  But  that  letters  con- 
taining intimations  of  adultery  and  of  murder,  (hould 
be  fent  by  the  queen  to  the  earl  of  Bothwcll,  ^vith  her 
fubfcription  to  them,  and  yet  without  any  guard  of  a 
fca I  upon  them,  fo  far  exceeds  all  the  bounds  of  cre- 
dibility, that  they  could  not  expeft  it  to  gain  the  be- 
lief of  parliament.  They  were  firuck  with  the  ab- 
furdity  of  their  plan,  and  dreaded  a  deteftion.  They 
were  under  the  necelTny  of  altering  it ;  but  they  could 
not  fupply  the  defcft  of  the  feal.  They,  therefore, 
wrote  over  the  letters  anew,  and  withheld  the  fub- 
fcription. 

Thefe  letters  were  now  as  complete  as  the  confpira- 
tors wilTied  them  ;  yet  in  this  flate,  while  they  were 
unfubfcribed  and  unfcaled,  they  war,ted  other  forma- 
lities which  are  ufual  in  defpatches.  They  were  with- 
out direftions,  and  they  had  no  dates.  They  muit, 
therefore,  have  been  fent  by  the  queen  to  Bothwell  as 
open  and  loofe papers ;  yet  they  contained  endence  againit 
herfelf,  and  againft  him,  of  the  moft  horrid  wicked- 
nefs ;  and  Nicholas  Hubert,  the  perfon  who  is  faid  to 
have  carried  raoft  of  them,  was  of  the  lowell  condi- 
tion, and,  as  Dr  P.obertfon  charafterizes  him,  "  a 
foolilh  talkative  fellow."  He  would,  therefore,  furcly 
read  thofe  papers,  which  are  polluted  from  end  to  end 
with  open  and  uncovered  adultery,  and  as  furcly  report 
their  contents  to  others.  Thefe  are  nioft  incredible 
circumftances,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  letters  are 
authentic,  unlefs  the  queen  was,  what  none  of  her  ene- 
mies ever  reprefented  her,  an  abfolute  idiot. 

The  letters  in  their  compofition  bear  no  refemblance 
to  the  other  writings  of  the  queen.  They  have  a 
vulgarity,  an  indelicacy,  and  a  coarfenefs  of  exprellion 
and  manner,  that  by  no  means  apply  to  her.  J  hey 
breathe  nothing  of  the  palTion  of  love  befides  the  ira- 
pulfes  of  the  fenfual  appetite  j  and  they  reprefent  a 
queen,  highly  accomplidied,  in  love  with  one  ot  her 
fubjefts,  as  afting  with  all  the  fneaking  humility  of  a 
cottager  to  a  peer*.  A  few  inftances  will  Ihow  this. ^ 
"  The  devil Jinder  us,''''  (he  is  made  to  exclaim,  "  and" 
God  knit  us  togidder  for  ever  for  the  maijl  faithful 
coupill  that  ever  he  unitit :  this  is  my  feith;  I  will  die 
in  it.''''  "  I  am,"  file  fays  in  another  place,  "  varrey 
glad  to  write  unto  zow  quhen  the  reft  are  fleipand  ; 
fen  I  cannot  flcip  as  they  do,  and  as  I  wold  defyre, 
that  is,  in  your  arms,  my  dear  lufe."  "  Seeing  to 
obey  zow,  my  dear  lufe,  I  fpare  notttlier  honor,  confciencc, 
hetforde. 
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finfarae,7icr  ^rcfltnefs  qahaffumtver  i  tai  it,  I  pray 'z.ow, 
'  in  glide  part,  as  from  the  maid  faithful  luifcr  that  ever 
ze  had,  or  ever  fall  hp.ve."  "  Se  not  hir  (his  wife,) 
quhais  fenzeit  teircs  fuld  not  be  fa  niikle  preifit  nor 
t  lemit  as  the  trcw  and  faithful  trevellis  quhilk  I  fuf- 
tiiie  for  to  merje  her  p/ace."  "  God  give  zow,  my  on- 
1 .  lufe,  the  hap  and  profperitie  quilk  your  humble  and 
ijilhful  lufe  defyres  unto  zou,  who  hopis  to  he  fchorl/y 
f.nother  thing  lo  i/oii  for  the  reward  of  my  irkforae  tra- 
\  •■Ues."  '■  When  I  will  put  you  out  of  dout,  and  cleir 
iryfelfe,  re/n/e  it  H'jI,  my  dear  lufe  ;  and  fuflVr  me  to  , 
n.ak  zou  forae  prufe  be  wy  obedience,  my  failhfulnes, 
conftancie,  and  vohin'.arij  fuhjiEiioH,  quhilk  I  tak  for  the 
p':/ana'tfi  glide  that  I  might  reffeif,  gif  -ze  ivill  ecccpt 
u."  "  Such  (fays  Mr  Whitaker)  was  the  coa:fe  iirt/e, 
and  the  homely  neciatie,  in  which  thefe  wretched  re- 
prefenters  of  JVIary  dreffed  themfelves  up,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  queen  Gi;:;niCed,  refined,  and  elegant  •, — a 
queen  whom,  according  to  their  ewn  account,  "  God 
had  indowit  with  mony  gude  and  excellent  gifts  and 
virtues  1" 

The  e'.-idence  which  points  to  the  forgery  of  the 
letters  is  profufe  and  inflruftive.  In  its  feparate  parts, 
it  is  poweiful  and  fatisfaflory  *.  When  taken  to- 
gether, and  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  it  is  invincible. 
But,  amidft  all  its  cogency  and  ftrength,  there  is 
a  circumftance  mod  peculiarly  in  its  favour,  and  of 
which  it  required  no  aid  or  affiftance.  By  this  pecu- 
liarity, it  is  cafed  completely  in  fteel,  and  armed  at 
every  point.  The  letters  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  French,  the  Scottifh,  and  the  Latin  languages. 
Now  the  confpirators  affirmed,  that  they  were  written 
by  the  queen  in  the  French  language.  But  by  a  cir- 
tical  examination  of  thera  in  thefe  dilierent  languages, 
T.Ir  Goodall  demonftrated,  that  the  pretended  French 
originals  are  a  trF.nflation  from  the  Latin  of  Biichanan, 
which  is  itfelf  a  verljon  from  the  Scotch.  This  is 
indeed  acknowledged  by  Dr  Robertfon,  the  ableft  and 
molt  perfevering  of  all  Mary's  enemies,  who  pretends, 
that,  fo  far  as  he  knows,  it  never  was  denied.  Deter- 
mined, however,  to  fupport  the  authenticity  of  the  let- 
ters at  ail  events,  the  fame  elegant  and  inger.ioas  wri- 
,.  ter  fuppofes  f ,  that  the  French  originals  are  naw  loft, 
but  that  two  or  three  fentences  of  each  of  thofe  origi- 
nals were  retained,  and  prefixed  to  the  Scottiih  tranf- 
lation  ;  and  that  the  French  editor  obferving  this, 
fooli.nly  concluded,  that  the  letters  hnd  been  written 
partly  in  French  and  partly  in  Scottiili.  In  fupport 
of  this  lingular  hypothefis,  he  proceeds  to  affirm,  that 
'•  if  we  carefully  confider  thofe  few  French  fentences  of 
each  letter  which  ftill  remain,  and  apply  to  them  that 
fpeclcs  of  criticifm  by  which  I\Ir  Goodall  examined 
the  who'e,  a  clear  proof  will  arifc,  that  there  was  a 
French  copy,  not  trar.ilated  from  the  Latin,  but  which 
was  itfelf  the  original  from  which  both  the  Latin  and 
Scottidi  have  been  trandated."  He  accordingly  ap- 
plies this  fpecics  of  criticifm,  points  out  a  few  varia- 
tions of  meaning  between  what  he  calls  the  remaining 
fentences  of  the  original  French  and  the  preftnt  La- 
tin ;  and  thinks,  that  in  the  former  he  has  difcovered 
a  fpirit  of  elegance  which  neither  the  Latiii  nor  the 
Scottiih  have  retained.  His  critical  obfervations  have 
been  examined  by  Mr  Whitaker;  who  makes  it  appa- 
rent as  the  noon-day  fun,  that  the  doctor  has  occa- 
fionally  midaken  th«  fenfe  of  the  Latin,  the  French, 
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and  even  the  Scotch  ;  and  that  he  \\z%  forgotten  to  point  ^^.•..y. 
out  either  the  elegance  or  the  fpirit  of  any  parlicular '~~*'~~ 
claufes  in  his  pretended  originals.  The  fame  niailerly 
vindicator  of  Mary  then  turns  his  antagonid's  artil- 
lery againft  himfelf  j  and  dcmondrates,  that  fuch  vari- 
ations as  he  has  thought  futficient  to  prove  the  exid- 
ence  of  a  former  Fr;nch  copy,  are  not  confined  to  the 
firft  fentencc  of  each  of  the  three  fird  letters,  but  are 
extended  to  other  fentences,  and  diffufed  over  all  the 
letters.  Hence  he  obferves,  that  this  mode  of  prov- 
ing will  demondrate  the pre/enl  Frencii,  and  every  fen- 
tence  in  it,  to  be  that  very  original,  which  it  primarily 
prctcjided  to  be,  which  Mr  Goodall  has  fo  powerfully 
proved  it  not  to  be,  and  which  even  tho  doclor  him- 
fclf  dares  not  alTert  it  is.  Our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  our  tranfcribing  the  obfervations  of  thefe  two  illuf- 
trious  critics ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  that  we  ihould 
tranfcribe  them.  By  acknowledging  that  "  3  icha- 
nan  made  his  tranflation,  not  from  the  Frenc.;  but 
from  the  Scottiih  copy  (of  which  he  judly  obferves^ 
that,  were  it  necefl'ary,  feveral  critical  proofs  might 
be  brought),"  Dr  Robertfon,  in  effeft,  gives  up  his 
caufe.  Had  there  been  any  other  French  letters  than 
the  prefent+,  what  occafion  had  Buchanan  for  the  f  T'yr/w'j 
Scotch,  when  he  himfelf  mud  have  had  poffeflion  oilnqitiry-- 
the  originals  ?  It  is  evident  from  Mr  Anderfon's  ac- 
count, that  thofe  letters  were  Iran  dated  by  Buchanan 
at  London  during  the  time  of  the  conferences.  He 
was  one  of  the  alfidants  appointed  to  the  rebel  com- 
miffioners,  and  intruded  with  the  whole  conduiSl  of 
the  procefs  againd  the  queen.  By  him,  with  Leth- 
ington,  Macgill,  and  Wood,  the  original  letters  were 
exhibited,  and  tlieir  contents  explained  to  the  Engiiili 
commidioners ;  and  we  know  from  the  authentic  hi- 
ftory  of  thofe  papers,  that  tiley  were  neitiier  lod  nor 
miflaid  for  many  years  afterwards.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  Buchanan  did  not  underdand  the  French  ; 
for  he  pad  mod  of  his  life  in  that  country,  and  taught 
a  fchool  there.  He  was,  indeed,  a  daring  zealot  of  re- 
bellion ;  but,  with  all  his  audacity,  he  mud  have  felt 
the  talk,  in  which  he  was  engaged  a  very  ungracious 
one.  When  he  fat  down  to  defame,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  a  queen  to  whom  he  owed  not  only  ellegiance 
but  alfo  perfonal  gratitude,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
he  could  have  trandated  from  a  Scotch  tranjlalioti,  had 
he  kno^vn  any  thing  of  a  French  original ;  and  if  the 
rebel  commidioners,  who  were  fald  to  produce  them, 
knew  nothing  of  fuch  originals,  certainly  no  body  elfe 
ever  did  :  if  tiiey  exided  not  with  Buchanan,  they  ex- 
iiled  nowhere. 

Dr  Robertfon,  however,  has  another  argument  a- 
gaind  Mr  Goodall,  which  he  thinks  conclulive.  Of 
the  eight  letters  "  the  five  remaining  (he  fays)  never 
appeared  in  Latin :  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  their  ever 
being  trandated  into  that  language.  Four  of  them,, 
however,  are  publidied  in  French.  This  entirely  over- 
turns our  author's  hypothefis  concerning  the  necedity 
of  a  trandation  into  Latin." — An  riuthentic  fact  w  ill 
indeed  overturn  any  hypothefis  ;  but,  mod  unluckily 
for  this  argument,  the  doctor  advances  the  hypothe- 
fis, and  the  fact  reds  with  Mr  Goodall.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  Buchanan /i</i///Zn?i/  only  the  three  fird  letters 
in  Latin  at  the  end  of  his  Detection;  but  it  docs  not 
there'ore  follow,  that  the  other  five  were  never  trauf. 
iatcd  into  that   language.     Indeed  I\Ir  Whitaker  has 
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Mary.  made  It  as  apparer.t  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  the 
*'~~'  whole  eight  were  turned  into  Latin  for  the  ufe  of 
the  French  tranflator,  who,  by  his  own  account,  un- 
drrilood  not  the  Scotch.  He  has  made  it  in  the 
higheft  degree  probable,  that  this  tranflator  was  one 
'Ccmtiz,  a  Trench  refugee ;  and  he  has  demonftraled, 
that  the  tranflation  wa-.  made  in  London  under  the 
eye  of  Buchanan  himfelf.  We  do  not  quote  his  at- 
guments,  becaufe  they  confift  of  a  great  number  of 
Dbfervations  which  cannot  be  abridged ;  and  becaufe 
the  tranflator  himfelf  confeffes  every  thine;  which  is 
of  importance  to  the  caufe  maintained  by  Mr  Goodall. 
"  Au  relie  (he  tells  us)  epiftras  mifas  fur  la  fin," 
ivlikh  were  all  but  the  eighth,  "  avaientefte  efcrites  par 
la  Royne,  partie  en  Francois,  partie  en  EfcoGbis ;  et 
depuis  traduiftes  f.ktierement  en  Latin  :  mais 
r'ayant  cognoiflance  de  la  langue  Efcoflbife,  j'ay 
Tnicux  aime  exprimer  TOUT  ce,  que  j'ay  trouve  en 
Lativ,  que,  &c.  "  This  confeffion  (fays  Mr  Whit- 
akcr)  takes  a  comprehenfive  fweep.  It  makes  a/I 
the  /even  leters  at  leaft,  and  the  tvho/e  of  each,  to  have 
been  tranflatcd  into  Latin,  and  from  thence  to  have 
been  rendered  into  French.  It  ftarts  no  piddling  ob- 
jeclions  about  fentences  or  half  fcntences,  at  the  head 
or  at  the  tail  of  any.  It  embraces  all  within  its  wide- 
fpread  arms.  And  it  proves  the  fancied  exiftence  of  a 
French  copy  at  the  tiir.e  to  be  all  a  fairy  vifion  ;  the 
creation  of  minds  that  h;ive  fuhjeiled  their  judgements 
to  their  imaginations;  the  invited  dreams  of  fclf-delu- 
fion." 

The  letters,  fo  weak  on  every  fide,  and  To  incapable 
of  fuftaining  any  fcnitiny,  give  the  marks  of  fufpi- 
cion  and  guilt  in  all  the  ftages  of  their  progrefs.  Even 
with  the  parliamentary  fanflion  afforded  to  them  by 
the  three  eftates,  which'  the  earl  of  Murray  afiembled 
upon  the  I  ith  day  of  December  1567,  he  felt  the 
delicacy  and  the  danger  of  employing  them  ofienlij  to 
the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  invented.  For  while 
he  was  fcheming  with  Elizabeth  his  accufation  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  he  took  the  precaution  to  fubmit  pri- 
vately the  letters  to  that  princefs  by  the  agency  of  his 
fecretary  Mr  Wood.  The  objeft  of  this  fecret  tran(;ic- 
tion,  which  took  place  early  in  the  month  of  June  1568, 
was  mofl  flag;itious,  and  preffes  not  only  againll  the 
integrity  of  Murray,  but  alfo  againfl  that  of  the  Eng- 
liih  queen.  Before  he  would  advance  with  his  charge, 
he  folicited  from  her  an  aflurance  that  the  judges  to  be 
appointed  in  the  trial  of  Mary  would  hold  the  letters  to 
be  true  and  probative. 

By  the  encouragement  of  Elizabeth,  the  earl  of  Mur- 
5f.i-; f.  my  was  prevailed  upon  to  prefer  his  accufation  *.  He 
was  foon  to  depart  for  England  upon  this  buCnefs.  A 
privy  council  was  held  by  him  at  Edinburgh.  He  took 
up  in  it  with  formality  the  letters  of  the  queen  from  the 
carl  of  Morton,  and  gave  a  receipt  for  them  to  that 
nobleman.  That  receipt  is  remarkable  and  intereft- 
in,?.  It  is  dated  upon  the  16th  of  September  1 568, 
and  contains  the  firft  mention  that  appears  in  hidory  of 
the  difcovery  of  the  letters  as  in  the  aftual  pofleffion  of 
Dalgleifh  upon  the  zolh  of  June  1567.  This,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  is  a  very  fufpicious  circumftance  •, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  fufpicious  circumflance  which  is 
recorded  in  the  receipt.  In  the  afl  of  fecret  council, 
and  in  the  ordination  of  parliament,  in  December  1567, 
wljcn  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  aflbciates  were  infinite- 
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ic  ly  anxious  to  eflabliih  the  criminality  of  the  queen, 
the  only  vouchers  of  her  guilt  to  which  they  appealed  *■ 
were  the  letters  ;  and  at  that  time,  doubtlefs,  they  had 
prepared  no  other  papers  to  which  they  ceuld  allude. 
But  in  Murray's  receipt  in  Septeniber  1568  there  is 
mention  of  other  vouchers  befide  the  letter;..  He  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  alfo  received  from  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton contracts  or  obligations,  and  funnels  or  love  verfes. 
Thefe  remarkable  papers,  though  faid  to  have  been 
found  upon  the  20th  of  June  1367,  appeared  not  till 
September  1 568  ;  and  this  difFiculty  is  Hot  to  be  folved 
by  thofe  who  conceive  them  to  be  genuine.  The  gene- 
ral arguments  which  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  let- 
ters apply  to  them  in  full  force ;  only  it  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  as  the  original  letters  were  undoubtedly  in 
Scotch,  the  original  fonnets  were  as  certainly  written 
in  French.  This  has  been  completely  proved  by  Dr 
Robertfon,  and  is  fully  admitted  by  Mr  VVhitaker,  who 
has  made  it  in  the  higheft  degree  probable  that  Lethin- 
ton  forged  the  letters  and  Buchanan  the  fonnets.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fonnets  have  every  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  of  forgery  in  common  with  the  letters, 
and  they  have  fome  marks  of  this  kind  peculiar  to 
felves.     In  particular,  they  make  the  love  of  Mary 
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ftill  more  grovelling  than  the  letters  made  it  ;  and  with 
a  degree  of  meannefs,  of  which  the  foul  of  Lethington 
was  probably  incapable,  the  author  of  the  fonnets 
has  made  the  queen  confider  it  as  "  na  lytill  honor  to 
be  maiftres  of  her  fubjefts  gudis !"  In  this  the  dig- 
nified princefs  is  totally  loft  in  "  the  maid  Marien"  of 
her  pretended  imitators;  and  Buchanan,  who  in  his 
commerce  with  the  fex  was  a  mere  fenfualift,  forgot 
on  this  occafion  that  he  was  perfonating  a  lady  and  a 
queen. 

There  is,  however,  in  thefe  fonnets,  one  paffage  of 
fingular  importance,  which  we  muft  not  pafs  wholly  un- 
noticed.    The  queen  is  made  to  fay. 

Four  luy  aufftfayjette  mainte  larme 
Premier  quHlfiiJi  de  ce  corps  pojpjfeur, 
Duquel  alors  il  n'avoit  pas  le  occur . 
Puis  me  donna  tin  autre  dur  alartne, 
^land  il  ver/a  de  Jon  fang  mainte  dragme. 

For  him  alfo  I  powrit  out  mony  teiris, 

Firfl  quhen  he  made  himfelf  poffeflbur  of  this  body. 

Of  the  quhilk  then  he  had  not  the  heart. 

Efter  he  did  give  me  an  uther  hard  charge, 

Q^uhen  he  bled  of  his  blude  great  quantitie,  &c. 

If  thefe  fonnets  could  be  fuppofed  to  be  genuine, 
this  paflage  would  overthrow  at  once  all  the  lettei^ 
and  both-  the  contrafls  which  were  produced ;  and 
would  prove,  with  the  force  of  demonfiration,  that  the 
feizure  of  Mary  by  Bothwell  was  not  with  her  own 
-confent ;  that  he  aft ually  committed  a  rape  upon  her ; 
that  (he  had  for  him  no  love:  and  that  flie  married  him 
merely  as  a  refuse  to  her  injured  honour.  The  fonnets, 
however,  are  undoubtecly  fpurious ;  but,  ccnfidered 
in  this  light,  the  verfes  before  us  prove  with  equal 
force  the  full  conviftion  in  the  minds  of  the  rebels  of 
what  in  an  unguarded  moment  they  ailually  confelTed 
to  Throgmorton,  and  was  manifell  to  all  the  woild; 
viz.  that  "  the  queen  their  fovereign  was  led  captive, 
and  by  FEAR,  FORCE,  and  (as  by  many  conjeftures 
may  be  well  fufpefted)  others  extraordinary  and 
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more  US'LaXTFUi.  mean';  COMPELLED  to  become  bed- 
fellow to  another  wife's  huftiaiid."  They  prove  like- 
wife,  that  after  tlie  rape,  finding  Mary  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  brutality  done  her,  Bothwell  adually  flab- 
bed  himfelf;  not,  we  may  believe,  with  any  intention 
to  take  away  his  own  life,  but  merely  that  by  Ihedding 
many  a  "draclim"  of  blood  he  might  mollify  the  heart 
of  the  queen. 

But  we  mean  not  to  purfue  the  hiflory  of  the  fon- 
nets  any  farther.  Though  they  were  undoubtedly  in- 
vented in  aid  of  the  letters,  to  prove  that  fundamental 
principle  of  the  confpirators, — that  the  love  of  Mary 
to  Bothwell  was  inordinate  ;  yet  they  are  fo  incom- 
patible with  hiftory,  and  with  one  another,  that  they 
demonftrate  the  fpurioufnefs  of  themfelves,  and  of  the 
evidence  which  they  were  intended  to  corroborate.  By 
thus  endeavouring  to  give  an  air  of  nature  and  probabi- 
lity to  their  monllrous  fiflions,  the  rebels  at  once  betray- 
ed the  fabrication  of  the  whole.  They  have  themfelves 
fupplied  us  with  a  long  and  particular  journal,  to  (how 
tli€  true  dates  of  fails  •,  and  by  that  journal  have  their 
letters  and  their  fonncts  been  demonllratcd  to  be  fpurious. 
"  The  makers  oi  thek  papers  (^fays  Mr  Whitaker)  have 
broken  through  all  the  barrier  of  their  own  hiftorij. 
They  have  flarted  afide  from  the  ori/>of/;^i;;>-ou'«  chro- 
nology. They  have  taken  a  flight  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  own  creation,  and  have  there  placed  themfelves 
confpicuous  in  the  paradise  cf  fools." 

This  mafs  of  forgery  was  clandertinely  (hown  to 
Elizabeth's  commiilioners  during  the  conferences  at 
York:  (See  Scotland).  It  was  (hown  again  to  the 
fame  commiffioners  and  others  during  the  conferences 
at  Weftminfier.  But  neither  Mary  nor  her  commif- 
fioners could  ever  procure  a  fight  of  a  fingle  letter  or 
a  fingle  fonnet.  By  the  biihop  of  Rofs  and  the  lord 
Herries  {lie  repeatedly  demanded  to  fee  the  papers 
faid  to  be  ^vritten  by  her  5  but  that  requeif,  in  itfclf  fo 
reafonable,  Ehzabcth,  with  an  audacity  of  injuftice  of 
which  the  hiflory  of  mankind  can  hardly  furnifli  a  par- 
rallel,  thought  fit  to  refufe.  Mary  then  infirufled 
her  commilTioners  to  demand  copies  of  the  letters  and 
fonnets ;  and  offered  even  from  thefe  to  demonftrate  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Englilh  queen  and  parliament,  and 
the  ambafladors  of  foreign  princes,  that  the  pretended 
originals  were  palpable  forgeries.  Even  this  demand 
was  denied  her  ;  and  there  is  undoubted  evidence  ftill 
exifling,  that  neither  (he  nor  her  commilTioners  had  (b 
much  as  a  r'/i;/  of  thefe  criminal  papers  till  after  thofe 
important  conferences  had  for  fome  time  been  at  an 
end.  This  kfl  demand  perplexed  Elizabeth  j  the  con- 
ferences were  fuddenly  broken  up  ;  Murray  was  difmif- 
fed  with  his  box  to  Scotland  j  and  the  letters  were  feen 
no  more  ! 

But  the  letters,  we  are  told,  were  at  Wedminfter 
compared  with  letters  of  the  queen's,  and  found  to 
be  in  the  fame  Roman  hand.  They  were  indeed  com- 
pared with  other  writings  ;  but  with  what  writings  ? 
This  queftion  let  Elizabeth's  comraitTioners  themfelves 
aniwer.  They  collated  them,  they  fay,  "  with  others 
her  letters,  which  were  fliowed  yellernight,  and  avow- 
ed by  TllLJl  (the  rebel  commilFioners)  to  be  written 
by  the  faid  queen."  This  was  fuch  a  collation  as 
muft  have  pronounced  them  to  be  idiots  *,  if  we  had 
not  known  them  to  be  otherwife  ;  and  fuch  as  muft 
pronounce  them  to  be  Ineves,   as  we    know  them  to 
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have  be.n  men  of  fcnfe.  Like  perfons  totally  Incom- 
petent to  the  management  of  bufinefs,  but  in  truth  ^ 
afling  minillcrially  in  the  work  of  prolligacy,  they  com- 
pared the  letters  produced,  NOT  with  letters  furnilhcd 
by  Mary's  commifiioners,  not  with  letters  fiirnifiied 
even  by  indifferent  perfons,  but  with  letters  prejeiii- 
ed  by  the  producers  themfelves. — "  This  (fays  Mr  \Vhit- 
aker)  is  fuch  an  inftance  of  impofitlon  upon  Mary 
and  the  world,  as  can  Icarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  knavery.  Many  inttanccs  of  impofition,  in- 
deed, occur  in  the  wretched  hillory  of  our  race ;  but 
we  can  hardly  find  one,  in  which  the  impofition  was 
fo  grofs,  fo  formal,  fo  important,  and  fo  clear.  It 
was  very  grofs,  becaufe  it  has  not  a  fhred  of  artifice 
to  cover  its  ugly  nakednefs.  It  was  very  formal,  be- 
caufe it  was  done  by  men  fome  of  whom  were  of  the 
firll  charafler  in  their  coimtry  ;  and  all  were  bound  by 
honour,  and  tied  down  by  oaths,  to  a£l  uprightly 
in  the  bufinefs.  It  was  very  important,  becaule  no 
lefs  than  the  reputation  of  a  queen,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  an  ufurpation,  depended  upon  it.  And  it  is 
very  clear,  becaufe  we  have  the  faft  related  to  us  by 
the  commiilioners  themfelves,  recorded  to  their  fliame 
in  their  own  journal,  and  tranfmitted  by  their  own  hands 
to  pofterity  with  everlafting  infamy  on  their  heads." 

When  Tytler's  Inquini  into  the  Evidence  produceif  by 
the  Earls  nf  Murray  and  Morton  againjl  Mary  ^i/een  of 
Scots  was  firlt  publifiied,  it  was  reviewed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  by  the  late  Dr  Johnfon.  The  re- 
view, which  confills  of  a  brief  analyfis  of  the  work, 
with  retleflions  interfperfed  on  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence, concludes  thus : — "  That  the  letters  were  for- 
ged is  now  made  (b  probable,  that  perhaps  they  will 
never  more  be  cited  as  te'limonies."  Subfequent  ex- 
perience has  fliown,  that  the  great  critic's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  had  not  defertcd  him  when  he  guard- 
ed his  prediftion  with  the  word  perhaps.  Few  authors 
poflefs  the  magnanimity  of  Fenelon  :  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expefted  that  he  who  has  once  maintained  the  letters 
to  be  genuine,  fliould  by  reafoning  or  criticifm  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquith  them  :  but  we  are  perfuaded,  that, 
after  the  prefent  generation  of  writers  fnall  be  extindl, 
thefe  letters  and  fonnets  will  never  be  cited  as  evidence, 
except  of  the  profligacy  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  fa- 
bricated. 

Such  is  a  view  (partial  it  m'^y  be  deemed  by  fome)  of 
this  remarkable  controverfy  previous  to  the  publication  of 
Mr  Laing's  Hillory  of  Scotland.  But,  in  oppofition  to  all 
thefe  arguments  againft  the  genuincnefs  and  authenticity 
of  the  letters  and  fonnets  attributed  to  Mary,  this  hiHorian 
obferves,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fix  the  fuppofed  forgery  on 
any  one  of  the  different  perfons  to  whom  it  has  been  a- 
fcribed,  which,  if  true,  renders  it  abundantly  evident,  that 
they  muft  have  been  the  genuine  produflions  of  the  ill- 
fated  Mary.  According  to  Mr  Laing,  it  was  neceffa- 
ry  for  Mary  to  difavow  the  letters  ;  and  confequently 
her  commifiioners  were  inftrufted  to  alhrm  that  they 
were  forged,  and  that  there  were  divcrfe  of  each  fex  in 
Scotland,  particulariy  of  thofe  in  company  with  her 
adverfaries,  who  could  counterfeit  and  write  the  queen's 
hand,  as  well  as  herfelf.  This  (Irange  affcrtion,  fo  ap- 
parently falfe,  is  repeated  in  Leily's  memorial  to  Eli- 
zabeth ;  but  of  thofe  who  could  write  and  counterfeit 
the  queen's  hand,  none  were  ever  named,  even  in  his 
defence  of  her  honour  j  and  the  fuppofed  forgery  conid 
4  L  'be 
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death  of  her  firfl  huftj.ind  Francis.  2.  Confolation  of 
her  long  imprilonment,  and  royal  advice  to  her  fon.  "■ 
3.  A  copy  of  verfes,  in  French,  fentvvith  a  diamond  ring 
to  f^ueen  Elizabeth.  There  is  a  traiiilation  of  thele 
verfes  asnong  the  Latin  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner. 
of  Scots,  to  James 
earl  of  Bothwel  ;  tranllated  fToni  the  French,  by  E. 
Simmonds,  1726.  There  are,  befiJes,  many  other  of 
her  epiftles  to  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  Secretary  Cecil,  MilJ- 
maye,  &c.  which  are  preferved  in  the  Cottoniaa,  Alli- 
moif  an,  aiid  other  libraries. 

Mary  II.  queen  of  England,  elded  daughter  of 
James  II.  by  his  firll  wife,  was  born  at  St  Jame>"s 
in  1662.  She  was  bred  up  a  Proteftant,  and  mar- 
ried to  William  Henry  of  Naffau,  then  prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  king  of  England,  in  the  16th 
year  of  her  age.  She  llaid  in  Holland  with  her  huf- 
band  till  February  12.  1689,  when  (lie  came  over,  and 
was  foleninly  proclaimed  queen  of  England,  &c.  She 
was  an  equal  fliarer  with  her  hulh.'.nd  in  all  tr«e 
rights  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  but  the  adr.sininra- 
tion  and  execution  thereof  were  lodged  folely  in  the 
king.  She  was  a  princefs  endoived  with  the  high- 
eft  perfeclions  both  of  body  and  mind  :  Ihe  loved  hif- 
tory,  as  being  proper  to  give  her  ufeful  inftruitions  j 
and  was  alfo  a  good  judge  as  well  as  a  lover  of  poe- 
try. She  lludied  more  than  could  be  imagined,  and 
would  have  read  more  than  lite  did,  if  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  ill  humours  in  her  eyes  had  not  forced  her  to 
fpare  them.  She  gave  her  minutes  of  leifure  to  archi- 
tcfture  and  gardening  ;  and  fince  it  employed  many 
hands,  (he  faid,  (he  hoped  it  would  be  forgiven  her. 
She  was  the  moft  gracious  of  (overeigns  to  her  fub- 
jefts,  and  the  moft  obliging  of  wives  to  her  hufuand, 
as  well  as  the  molt  excellent  of  miftreffes  to  her  fer- 
vants  :   (lie  ordered  good  books  to  be  laid  in  the  places 
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be  fixed  on  r.o  particular  perfon  during  Miry's  life, 
"*  wliich,  it  muft  be  ccnfefled,  renders  their  forgery  ex- 
tremely fufpicious.  The  s^ritings  fupprefied  in  England 
were  Ledy's  and  other  anon)raous  vindications  of  Ma- 
ry, in  which  there  is   no  intimation   whatever  of  Le- 

thington's  conre(rion,  that  he  had  frequentlij  forged  the      4.  Genuine  Letters  of  Mary  Q^i 
queen's  hand.     The  letters  are  thofe  in   the   Cecil   col-  '      c   t,  .1       ,  ^       ,    r 

kclion,  and  the  Cotton  library,  which  are  equally  il- 
lent  ;  and  we  rauft  conclude,  that  the  author,  whether 
Cotton,  James,  or  Camden,  improving  on  Norfolk's 
Rpology,  that  Lethington  moved  him  to  conlider  the 
queen  as  not  guilty,  alTerted  gratuitoufly  that  Lething- 
ton acknowledged  the  whole  forgery,  as  he  had  alrea- 
dy done,  that  Buchanan  frequently  repented  on  -his 
deathbed,  of  thofe  calumnies  which  he  reprinted  in  his 
Liiiory,  at  that  time  in  the  prefs.  He  who  examines 
ivith  care,  Camden's  mutilated  account  of  the  confer- 
ences iu  England,  muft  be  fatisfjed  that  the  evidence  of 
the  Cecil  and  Cotton  papers,  which  he  confeiTedly  exa- 
mined, has  been  fupprefled  in  his  annals,  in  which  Nor- 
folk's letters  from  York  are  induftrioufly  concealed. 
Mr  Laing  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fonnets  afcribed  to 
Mary,  are  as  certainly  the  produftions  of  her  pen,  and 
that  the  grolTnefs  of  fome  of  them  can  only  be  a  pre- 
vailing argument  for  their  forgery  with  thofe  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  groflhcfs  of  the  age,  or  foolilh  enough 
to  believe  with  Goodall,  that  Mary  never  once  be- 
trayed a  fingle  foible  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

As  to  the  three  contrails  of  marriage  between  the 
queen  and  Bothwell,  reckoned  forgeries  by  fome  au- 
thors, Mr  Laing  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  they  are  the 
genuine  produftions  of  Mary,  uho  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  a  hulhand  whofe  dilTolute  manners  had  rendered  him 
odious  in  her  eyes  ;  and  (he  expreiTed  no  genuine  for- 
row  after  his  extraordinary  and  atrocious  murder.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  not  to   be  found  in   any  authentic 

hiifory  of  thofe  times,  a  fingle  convincing  argument  of  of  attendance,  that  perfons  might  not  be  idle  while 
their  being  forgeries.  In  a  word,  after  much  ingenious  they  were  in  their  turns  of  fervice.  She  was  exceed- 
cnticifm  on  the  merits  of  the  contrails,  he  concludes  by  ing  zealous  for  a  reformation  of  manners  j  charitable 
faying,  that  the  private,  inflead  of  being  a  copy  or  in  the  higheft  degree,  without  the  leaft  oftentation. 
abftraft  from  the  public  contraft,  is  evidently  the  Tliis  excellent  queen  died  on  the  2Sth  of  December 
original  from  which  the  latter  was  formed  ;  and  it  is  1695,  at  Kenfington,  of  the  fmallpox,  in  the  33d  year 
obiervable  that  the  two  firft  contracls  v.ritten  by  Mary,  of  her  age.  In  her  the  arts  loft  a  proteilrefs,  the 
or  under  her  infpeclion,  are  far  fuperior  in  delicacy  to  unfortunate  a  mother,  and  the  world  a  pattern  of  every 
thelaft:   acircumlfancein  vainimputcd  to  theart  ofthe      virtue.     As  to  her   perlbn  foe  was  tall,  of  a  majeflic 

graceful  mein,  her  countenance  ferene,  her  complexioa 
ruddy,   and  her  features  beautiful. 

Mart  Magdalen'^s   Day.  a  fefiival  of  the    Romifli 
church,  obferved  on  the  2 2d  of  July. 

MAnrGerane^s-Hoiife,  a  name  given   to  Dunmore- 

hcad,  in  the  pariih  of  Dunqueen,  county  of  Keiry,  and 

province 


forgers,  who,  in    faft,   were   more   delirous   to  aggra- 
vate than  to  extenuate  the  groflnefs  of  her  guilt  (b). 

She  ivrote,  i.  Poems  on  various  occafions,  in  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Scotch  languages.  One  of  her 
poems  is  printed  among  thofe  of  A.  Blackwood  ;  an- 
other in  Brantome's  Dames  illujires,    written   on  the 


(e)  This  article  (lands  in  need  of  an  apology  ;  but  whether  for  its  length  or  its  (hortnefs,  our  readers  may  per- 
haps differ  in  opinion.  If  it  be  confidercd  as  a  piece  of  common  biography,  and  compared  with  the  limits  which 
we  have  prefciibed  to  our  other  articles  of  the  fame  kind,  it  has  fwelled  to  an  extent  beyond  all  proportion.  But 
ss  a  piece  of  common  biography  it  ought  not  to  be  conlidered  ;  it  is  intimr.tely  connefted  with  the  hirtory  of 
Scotland  at  a  very  intercfting  period  ;  and  it  has  been  juiTly  obferved,  by  one  of  the  ableft  writers  of  the  age, 
that  "  the  fad  under  difpute  in  the  life  of  Mary,  is  a  fundamental  and  eiiential  one  ;  and  thnt,  according  to  the 
opiMion  which  the  hiftorian  adopts  with  regard  to  it,  he  muft  vary  and  difpofe  the  whole  of  his  fuiifequent  narration." 
Vie\-.ed  in  this  light,  our  abflracl  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  urged  on  both  fides  of  this  controverfy  will  by 
many  be  deemed  too  (hort.    To  fuch  as  wi(h  for  complete  fatisfacliju,  we  can  onlv  recommend  tlie  unbiaffcd  ftudy 

cf  the  writings  of  B«f,{.cnfl;7,  i^/j>  biUiop  of  Roff.  r;  -  '-'■   ;.'',..'■„    // 7    •/:.-    =  ,   Pai  id  Da/rijm/>/e,  Stuart, 

Whitaktr,  ar.d  Lain^. 
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province  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland. 

point  of  all  Europe,  and  called  by  die  Iri(h   Ty  Vorneij 
Geeronr.     It  is  a  point  as  much  celebrated  by  them  as 
.  John-of- Groat's  houfe  by  the  Scots,  which  is  the  utmoft 
extremity  ofNorth  Britain. 

MARYBOROUGH,  a  borough,  market,  and  poft 
town,  and  the  affizes  town  to  Q^ueen's  county,  in  the 
province  of  Leinller,  in  Ireland  ;  lb  called  in  honour  of 
Mary  queen  of  England,  who  reduced  this  part  of  the 
country  to  ihire-^round  by  aft  of  parliament  6th  and 
7th  Philip  and  Mary.  It  is  governed  by  a  burgomaf- 
ter  and  bailirTs,  and  has  a  barrack  for  a  troop  of  horfe. 
It  formerly  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is 
diaant  from  Dublin  40  miles.  N.  Lat.  ^■^.  o.  W.  Long. 
7.  20. 

MARYBURGH.     See  Tort  Wuuam. 

MARY  GOLD.     See  Cai.tha,  Botany  h.-iex. 

Corn  MjuraoLD.  See  Chrysanthemum,  Botaky 
!,u/ex. 

French  Martcold.  See  Tagetes,  Botany  Index. 
.  MARYLAND,  one  of  the  Thirteen  United  States 
of  America.  It  received  that  name  in  honour  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  the  confort  of  King  Charles  I.  who  made 
a  grant  of  this  country,  with  very  extraordinary  powers, 
to  Lord  Baltimore.  It  lies  between  38  and  40  de- 
grees r.orth  latitude,  and  in  longitude  from  74  to 
78  degrees  weft  from  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pennfylvania  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Delaware 
ftate ;  on  the  fouth-eait  and  fouth  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  ocean  over  the  penin- 
fdla  (dividing  it  from  Accomack  county  in  Virginia) 
to  the  mouth  of  Patoniack  riverj  thence  up  the  Pato- 
rriack  to  it*  firft  fountain,  thence  by  a  due  north  line 
t^ll  it  interfecls  the  foutheni  boundary  of  Pennfylvania, 
i;i  Lat.  39*^  43'  18'';  fo  that  it  has  Virginia  on  the 
fcuth,  foulh-wert,  and  well.  It  contains  about  14,000 
frjuare  miles,  of  which  about  one-lixth  is  water.  It 
is  divided  into  18  counties,  10  of  ivhich  are  on  the 
weflern  and  8  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Chefapeak  bay, 
St  Mary's,  Somerfet,  Calvert,  Montgomery,  Walh- 
ipcton,  Queen  Ann's,  Caroline,  Kent,  Cbarle=,  Tal- 
bot, Dorcliefter,  Baltimore,  Ann  Arundel,  Worcefter, 
Hartford,  Cecil,  Frederick,  and  Prince  George's. 
Each  of  the  counties  fends  four  reprefentatives  to  the 
honfe  of  delegates  ;  befides  which  the  city  of  Anna- 
polis and  town  of  Baltimore  fend  each  two,  making 
in  the  whole  76  members.  The  climate  is  generally 
mild  and  agreeable,  fuited  to  agricultural  prcdu-Slions 
and  a  great  variety  of  fiuit  trees.  In  the  interior 
hilly  country  the  inhabitants  are  healthy  :  but  in  the 
fial  country,    in    the    neighbourhood    of  the   marfhes 
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It  is  the  mod  weftem      part  of  this  ftate,  the  land,  like  that  in  all  the  fouthern  IMarjlsn-l. 
rtates,  is  generally  level  and  free  of  Hones.    Wheat  an^  — y— / 
tobacco  are   the  llapic  commodities  of  Maryland.     Ii\ 
the  interior  couitry,  on  the  uplands,  confiderablc  quan- 
tities of  hemp  and  ilax  are  raifed. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftatc,  including 
the  negroes,  is  254,050;  which  is  18  for  every  fquarc 
mile.  The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns, 
live  on  their  plantations,  often  feveral  miles  diftant 
from  each  other.  'J"o  an  inhabitant  of  the  middle, 
and  efpccially  of  the  eallern  ftatcs,  which  arc  thickly 
populated,  they  appear  to  live  very  retired  and  unfo- 
cial  lives.  The  ettedls  of  this  comparative  folitude  are 
viQble  in  the  countenances  as  well  as  in  the  manners 
and  drefs  of  the  country  people  -,  there  being  among 
them  very  little  of  tliat  cheerful  fprlghtlinefs  of  look 
and  aflion  which  is  the  invariable  and  genuine  off- 
fpring  of  fecial  intcrcourfc  •,  nor  do  they  pay  that  at- 
tention to  drefs  which  is  common,  and  which  decency 
and  propriety  have  rendered  necelTary,  among  people 
who  are  liable  to  receive  company  almoft  every  day.  As 
the  negroes  perform  all  the  manual  labour,  their  mailers 
are  left  to  iaunter  away  life  in  (loth,  and  too  often  in 


Ignorance.  Thefe  obfervations,  however,  mull  in  juiiice 
be  limited  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  to  thofc 
particularly  whofe  poverty  or  parfimony  prevents  their 
fpending  a  part  of  their  time  in  populous  towns  or 
otherwife  mingling  with  the  world. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  ftate  are  Annapolis  and  Bal- 
timore.  Annapolis^  the  capital,  and  the  wealthiefl 

to-vvn  of  its  fize  in  America,  is  fituated  juft  at  the 
moutli  of  Severn  river,  30  miles  fouth  of  Balti- 
more. The  houfes  are  generally  large  and  elegant  ; 
and  the  ftadthoufe  is  the  nobleft  building  of  the  kind 
in  America. — Bahimcre  has  had  the  moll  rapid  growth 
of  any  town  on  the  continent,  and  is  the  fourth  in 
fize  and  the  fifth  in  trade  in  the  United  States.  It 
lies  in  Lat.  39.  21.  on  the  north  fide  of  Patapfco  river, 
around  what  is  called  the  Bafon.  The  fituation  of 
the  town  is  low.  The  houfes  were  numbered  in  1787, 
and  found  to  be  1955;  about  I200  of  which  were 
in  the  town,  and  the  reft  at  Fell's  point.  The  num- 
ber of  ftores  was  i?2;  and  of  churches  9,  ivhich  be- 
long to  German  Calvinifts  and  Lutherans,  Epifcopa- 
lians,  Prefljyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptifts,  Me- 
thodiils,  Quakers,  Nicolites,  or  New  Q^uakers.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  between  ic,ooo  and  11,000. 
There  are  many  very  refpeclable  families  in  Baltimore, 
who  live  genteelly,  are  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  and 
maintain  a  friendly  and  improving  intercourfe  with 
each  other  •,  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  recently 
and  ftagnant  waters,  they  are,  as  in  the  other  fouthern     ccUefted  from  almoft   all  quarters  of  the  world,  bent 


ftates,  ftibjedl  to  intermittents.  Chefapeak  bay  di- 
vides this  ftate  into  the  eaftern  and  weftem  divifions. 
It  affords  feveral  good  fiftierics ;  and,  in  a  commercial 
view,  is  of  immeiife  advantage  to  the  ftate.  It  re- 
ceives a  number  of  the  largcft  rivers  in  the  L^nited 
States.  From  the  eaftern  ftiore  in  Maryland,  among 
other  fmaller  ones,  it  receives  Pokomoke,  Choptank, 
Chefter,  and  Eik  rivers ;  from  the  north  the  rapid 
Sufquehannah  •,  and  from  the  weft  Patapfco,  Severn, 
Patuxent,  and  Patomack,  half  of  which  is  in  Mary- 
land and  half  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufquehannah 
and  Paton-.ack,  thefe  are  fmall  rivers.  Eaft  of  the  blue 
ri<!ge  of  mtuntains,  which  ftretchcs  acrofs  the  wtftcin 


the  purfuit  of  wealth,  varying  in  their  habits,  their 
manners,  and  their  religions,  if  tlicy  have  any,  are  un- 
(ocial,  unimproved,  and  inhofpitable.  The  trade  of 
Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from  Baltimore, 
with  the  other  ftates,  with  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with 
fome  parts  of  Europe.  To  thefe  places  they  fend  an- 
nually about  30,000  hogftieads  of  tobacco,  beluies 
large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  pig  iron,  lumber,  and 
corn, — beans,  pork,  and  flax  feed,  in  Gnaller  quanti- 
ties J  and  receive  in  return,  clotliing  for  thcmfclves  and 
negroes,  and  other  dry  goods,  ivines,  fpirits,  fugars, 
and  other  Weft  India  commodities.  The  balance  is 
generally  in  their  favour. 

4  L  2  Th- 
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Marjland.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  tlic  firil  fettlers  houfe  of  aflembly,  which  was  to  confift  of  fuch  repre-  Ma 
''——v—'  ;n  Maryland,  are  ■  the  moft  numerous  religious  feft.  fentatives,  called  burgejfes,  as  Ihould  be  elefled  purfuant  I 
Befides  thefe,  there  arc  Proteftant  Epifcopalians,  Enij-  to  writs  iffued  by  the  governor.  Thcfe  burgefles  pof-  " — 
"    "  ""      ~     "         '  "  -^  .   •       fcifs^  all  the  poweis  of  the  pcrlons  eleiSlIng  them  ;  but 

any  other  freemen,  who  did  nwt  aflent  to  the  elec- 
tion, might  take  their  feats  in  perfon.  Twelve  bur- 
geQes  or  freemen,  with  the  lieutenant  general  and  fe- 
cretary,  conliituted  the  affembly  or  legidature.  This 
alFeinbly  fat  at  St  iVIary's,  one  of  the  fouthern  coun- 
ties, which  was  the  firil  fettled  part  of  Maryland.  In 
1687,  the  government  was  taken   out  of  the  hands  of 


Jilli,  Scots,  and  Iridi  Prcihyterians,  German  Calvi- 
nifts,  German  Lutherans,  Friends,  Baptifts,  Metho- 
difts,  and  Nicolites,  or  New  Q^uakers.  The  colleges 
in  this  Hate  have  ail  been  founded  fince  the  year  1782, 
and  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  names  of  the  feve- 
r:il  feminarics  are,  Wafliington  College  at  Cheftcrtovvn, 
inftituted  in  1782;  St  John's  College  at  Annapolis, 
founded  in  1784;  Cakefbury  College  at  Abingdon, 
inllituted  by  the  MetVisdifts  in  1785;  and  a  college 
founded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Georgetown. 
There  are  a  few  other  literary  inftitutions,  of  inferior 
note,  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  ilate,  and  provhion  is 
made  for  free  fchools  in  moft  of  the  counties  :  though 
fomc  are  entirely  neglefled,  and  very  few  carried  on 
with  any  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  arc  ignorant,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  who  cannot  write  their  names.  But  the  revolu- 
tion, among  otl)er  happy  efre<Sls,  has  rouzed  the  fpirit 
of  education,  which  is  fall  fpreading  its  falutary  intlu- 
entes  over  this  and  the  other  fouthern  dates. 

The  legifiature  of  this  fiate  is  ccmpoftd  of  two  di- 
ftiniSl  branches,  a  fcnate  and  houfe  of  delegates  ;  and 
ftyled  The  Genera/  AJTemblij  of  Manjiand.  The  fenate 
confifts  of  15  members,  chofen  every  five  years.  Nine 
of  thefe  mufl  be  refidentf  on  the  wellern  fliore  and 
fix  on  the  eallem  j  they  mud  be  more  than  25  years 
of  age,  mufl  have  refided  in  the  Hate  more  than  three 
years  next  preceding  the  eledion,  and  have  real  and 
perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  loool.  The 
houfe  of  delegates  is  compofcd  of  four  members  for 
each  county,  chofen  annually  on  the  firft  Monday  in 
Oftober.  The  city  of  Annapolis  and  toun  of  Ijalti- 
more  fend  each  two  delegates.  The  qualifications  of 
a  delegate,  are,  fiill  age,  one  year's  refidence  in  the 
county  where  he  is  chofen,  and  real  or  perional  pro- 
perty above  the  value  of  500I.  The  fjualificdtions  of 
a  freeman  are,  full  age,  a  freehold  eftate  of  50  acres  of 
land,  and  aclual  refidence  in  the  county  xvhere  he  offers 
to  vote  ;  property  to  the  value  of  30I.  in  any  part  of 
the  flate,  and  a  year's  refidence  in  the  county  where  he 
offers  to  vote. 

On  the  fecond  Monday  of  November  annually  a  go- 
vernor is  appointed  by  the  Joint  ballot  of  both  houfes. 
■  The  governor  cannot  continue  in  ofEce  longer  than 
three  years  fucceffiveJy,  nor  be  elefled  until  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years  after  he  has  been  out  of  office. 
The  qualifications  for  the  chief  magillracy  are  25 
years  of  age,  five  years  refidence  in  the  flate  next 
preceding  the  elefHon,  and  real  and  perfonal  eflate 
above  the  value  of  5OO0I.  ;  lOOol.  of  which  mud  be 
freehold  eflate.  This  conditution  was  edablidied  by 
a  convention  of  delegates  at  Annapolis,  Auguft  14. 
J776. 

Maryland  was  granted,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
by  King  Charles  I.  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  baron  of  Bal- 
timore in  Ireland,  June  20.  1632.  The  government 
of  the  province  v.'as  by  charter  veded  in  the  proprie- 
tary J  but  it  appears  that  he  either  never  exercifed 
thefe  powers  alone,  or  but  for  a  diort  time.  The 
honourable  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq.  Lord  Baltimore's 
brother,  was  the   fird   governor  or  lieutenant  general. 


Lord  B.dtiinore  by  the  grand  convention  of  England. 
Mr  Copley  was  appointed  governor  by  comraiiriou 
from  William  and  Mary  in  1692,  when  the  Proteftant 
religion  was  eftablilhed  by  law.  In  1716,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  was  redored  to  the  proprietary, 
and  continued  in  his  hands  till  the  late  revolution  j 
when,  being  an  abfentee,  his  property  in  the  lands  was 
confifcated,  and  the  government  affumed  by  the  free- 
men of  the  province,  who  formed  tlie  conditution  now 
exiding.  At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  Henry  Harford, 
Efq.  the  natural  fon  and  heir  of  Lord  Baltimore,  peti- 
tioned the  legiflature  of  Maryland  for  his  edate  ;  but 
his  petition  was  not  granted.  Mr  Harford  ediraated 
his  lofs  of  quit-rents,  valued  at   20   years  purchafe,  and 

including  arrears,  at  259,488!.  5s dollars  at  7s.    6d. 

and  the  value  of  his  manors  and  relerved  lands  at 
327,4411.  of  the  fame  money. 

MARYPORT,  a  fea  port  town  of  Cumberland,  ft- 
tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ehic.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour ;  and  has  70  or  80  fail  of  (hipping  from  30  to  25a 
tons  burden,  principally  employed  in  the  coal  trade; 
fome  of  them  fail  up  the  Baltic  for  timber,  flax,  iron, 
&c.  They  have  a  furnace  for  cad  iron  and  a  glafs« 
houfe.     A  chapel  was  eredled  here  in  i  760. 

MAS,  Lewis  DU,  natural  fon  to  Jean  Louis  de 
Montcalm  Seigneur  de  Candiac,  and  a  widow  of  rank 
of  Rouergue,  was  born  at  Nifraes  in  1676.  His  firft 
attention  was  bedowed  on  jurifprudence  ;  but  after- 
wards he  was  altogether  occupied  with  mathematics, 
philofophy,  and  the  dudy  of  the  languages.  Father 
Malcbranche  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and  edeemed 
his  virtues.  His  fird  appearance  was  levere,  his  ge- 
neral temper  tranquil ;  yet  he  had  a  lively  and  fertile 
imagination.  His  mind  was  a6live,  full  of  refources, 
and  methodical.  M'e  are  indebted  to  his  indudry  for 
the  Typographical  Bureau.  This  Invention  is  the 
more  ingenious,  as  it  prelents  the  tedious  parts  of  edu- 
cation, namely,  reading,  ivrlting,  and  tlie  elements  of 
languages,  to  the  youthful  mind  as  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment ;  and  many  people  in  France,  both  in  the  ca- 
pital and  in  the  provinces,  have  adopted  it  with  fuc- 
cefs. After  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  this  inven- 
tion, he  made  the  fird  trial  of  it  on  the  young  Candiac, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  underdanding  in  his  ear- 
lied  year?.  Du  Mas  condufled  his  pupil  to  Paris  and 
the  principal  cities  in  France,  where  he  was  univer- 
fally  admired.  This  prodigy  was  carried  off  in  the 
year  1726  before  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  and  his 
lofs  had  nearly  deprived  Du  Mas  of  his  reafon.  A 
dangerous  illnefs  was  the  confequerce  of  his  vexation  ; 
and  he  would  have  died  of  want,  if  a  gentleman  had 
not  taken  him  from  his  garret  and  entertained  him  in 
his  own  houfe.     Du   Mas  afterwards  retired  with  Ma- 


in 1638,  a  law  was  palTcd,  condituting  the  firft  regular     dame  dc  Vaujour  within  two  leagues  of  Parisj  and  died 
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'jjfafuero.in  the  year  1774,  acrainft  68.     He  was  a   philofopher  probable  tliat  their  name  is  Hebrew,   or  at  leaft  Chal- 

tt-Mibx^.  ijj^th  in  genius  and  charader.     His  works  are,  i.fAt  daic,  fignitying  the  fame   thing  with  a  Sabbatarian  in 

~^        (Ictranfpofer  toutes  fortes  de  Mufiques  fans  etre  oblige  de  our  language;  that  is,  one   who  makes  profe/Tion   of^ 

connoiire,  ni  le  temps,  ni  Je  mode,  publilhed  at  Paris  in  keeping  Sabbath. 


4to.  171 1.  This  work  is  extremely  curious,  but  of 
no  advantage  to  the  ftudy  of  inulic.  2.  A  volume  in 
quarto,  printed  at  Paris  1 733,  in  four  parts,  entitled, 
Eihliothcque  des  enfans.  In  this  treatife  he  has  placed, 
in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  fyilem  and  economy  of 
his  Typographical  Bureau.  This  invention,  like  every 
thing  new,  was  cenfured  by  fome  and  admired  by 
others.  The  author  himfclf  defended  it  with  much 
fucceCs  in  the  journals  and  in  feveral  occaConnl  pam- 
phlets. This  colleftion,  however,  is  become  exceed- 
ingly fcarce.     The  Typographical  Bureau  was  brought 


to  perfeflion  by   I\i.  Reybcit    a   citizen   of   Avignon,      Ste  GeNDER. 


Valefius  will  not  allow  the  two  fedVs  to  be  confound- 
ed together :  the  lalt  being  a  (e£t  of  Jews  before,  or 
at  leail  contemporary  with  Chritt  ;  and  the  former  a 
feift  of  heretics  defccnded  from  them.  Ru6nus  diftin- 
guiflies  them  in  th  ir  names ;  the  Jewilh  fe£l  he  calls 
MalTjuthaei  j  and  the  heretics  Malhuthajani.  The  Maf- 
buthjeans  were  a  branch  of  the  Simoniaiis. 

MASCULINE,  fomething  belonging  to  the  male, 
or  the  Ihonger  of  the  tivo  rexes.     See  IVIale. 

Masculine,  i'  more  ordinarily  ufed  in  grammar  to 
fignify  the   tirlt  and  worthitll  of  the  genders  of  nouns. 


who  enriched  it  with  many  artic'es  containing  ufeful 
and  i.'rera'Oe  information  in  geography,  hirtory,  fable, 
&c.  .^c.  3  Memoires  de  fEcnJfefoiis  /eregne  de  Marie 
Stiia'-t,  by  Crawford,  and  tranllated  trom  the  Engliih. 
This  tranildtion  was  found  in  manufcript  in  the  library 
of  the  marquis  d' Aubais,  with  whom  Du  Mas  had  lived 
in  the  rao.i  intimate  habit?  of  frieiidihip. 

Mas  Planta,  a  plant  which  upon  the  fame  root  pro- 
duces male  flo'vers  only.  See  Mascvlds  Flos,  Bo- 
tany Index. 

MASAFUERO,  an  ifland  of  the  Soi-th  fea,  ly- 
ing in  S.  Lat.  3^  45.  W.  Lon.n.  8'.  46.  It  is  very 
high  and  mountainou'-,  and  at  a  diftance  lecms  to  con- 
Cft  of  one  hill  or  rock.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  There  is 
fuch  plenty  of  fifli,  that  a  boat  with  a  few  hooks  and 
lines  may  very  foon  catch  as  many  as  will  ferve  loo 
people.  Here  are  coil-f.lh,  cavilliers,  cud,  hallibut, 
and  Cray  filh.  Captain  Carteret's  crew  caught  a  king- 
fiflier  that  weighed  87  pounds,  and  was  five  feet  and 
a  half  long.  The  (harks  were  here  fo  ravenous,  that, 
in  taking  foundings,  one  of  them  fwallowed  the  lead, 
by  wliich  they  hauled  him  above  water  ;  but  he  re- 
gained his  liberty  by  difgorging  his  prey.  Seals  are 
10  numerous  here,  that  Captain  Carteret  fays,  if  many 
thnufands  were  killed  in  a  night,  they  would  not  be 
milled  next  morning.  Thefe  animals  yield  excellent 
tra'n  oil  •,  and  their  hearts  and  plucks  are  very  good 
food,  having  a  tafle  fomething  like  thofe  of  a  hog  ; 
their  fkins  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  fur.  There  are 
masv  birds  here,  and  fome  very  large  hawks.  Of  the 
pintado  biid  one  (hip  caught  70c  in  one  night.  Com- 
modore Byron  landed  here  with  difficulty  in  1  765,  in 
order  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  of  both  which  he 
found  plentv.  He  found  alfo  great  numbers  of  goatr, 
wh^ff  tlel>  tailed  as  well  as  venifon  in  England. 

MAS'-.O  THTEI,  or  Mesboth.ei,  the  name  of  a 


The  malculine  gender  is  that  which  belongs  to  xh^ 
male  kind,  or  fomething  analogous  to  it. 

Molt  fub(fances  are  ranged  under  the  heads  of  maf- 
culine  or  feminhir. — Ti;is,  in  fome  cafes,  is  done  with  a 
(how  of  realun  ;  but  in  others  is  merely  arbitrary,  and 
for  that  realon  is  found   to   vary  according  to  the  lan- 


guages and 
from   one   language 
ally  f 


according  to  the  words  introduced 


to  another. — Thus  the  names  of 
lie  in  Latin  and  mafculine  in 


trees  are  gei 
the  French. 

Farther,  the  genders  of  the  fame  word  are  fometimes 
varied  in  the  (am;-  language.  Thus  a/vus,  according 
to  Prilcian,  was  anciently  mafculine,. but  is  now  become 
feminine.  And  navire,  "  a  diip,"  in  French,  was  an- 
ciently feminine,  but  is  now  mafculine. 

MjseviiNs  R/ii/me,  in  the  French  poetry,  is  that 
made  with  a  word  which  has  a  ftrong,  open,  and  ac- 
cented pronunciation ;  at  all  words  have,  excepting 
thofe  which  have  ah  c  feminine  in  their  lall  fyllable. 
For  inftance,  amour  and  jour,  mart  and  fort,  are  maf- 
culine rhymes  ;  and  pere  and  men,  glaire  and  memoire-, 
are  feminine.  Hence  alfo  vcrfes  ending  with  a  maf- 
culine rhyme,  are  called  mafculine  vcrfes,  and  thofe  end- 
ing with  a  feminine  rhyme,  ft  7a in i/ie  verfes.  It  is  no'.r 
a  rule  e(h;blilhed  among  the  Fr^n;;h  poets  never  to  ufe 
the  above  two  mafculine  or  tivo  feminine  verfes  fuc- 
celTively,  except  in  the  loofer  kind  of  poetry.  Marot 
w-is  the  lir(f  who  introduced  this  mixture  of  mafculine 
and  feminine  verfes,  and  Rorlard  was  the  f.rft  who 
praiflited  it  with  fuccefs.  The  mafculine  verfes  Ihould 
always  have  a  fvllable  lefs  than  the  feminine  ones. 

M/iscviiNE  Signs.  Aftrologers  divide  the  (igns  into 
roafcuiine  and  feminine;  by  reafon  of  their  ()uali;ies, 
which  are  either  aftive,  and  hot  or  cold,  accounted 
mafculine  ;  or  padivc,  dry  and  moill,  which  are  fe- 
minine.—On  this  principle  they  call  the  Sun,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Mars,  tnnfculine;  and  the  Moon  and  Venus 
of  two   fefts  ;  for   Eulcbius,  or  rather    feminine..    Mttc'..ry, 'hey  fuppofc,  partakes  of  the  two. 


Hegefippus  whom  he  cites,  m^kes  mention  of  two 
different  feels  of  Malbothaeans.  The  firft  was  one  of 
the  feven  ("efts  that  rofe  out  of  Judaifm,  and  proved 
very  troublelbme  to  the  church  ;  the  other  was  one 
of  the  feven  Jewifh  fefls  before  the  coming  of  Jefus 
Chill. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  r\'iv,fclir.ir,t, 
"  to  reft  or  repofc,"  and  ngnifies  idle  eafij  in^oltnl  people. 
Eulebius  fpeaks  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  fo  cal'ed 
from  one  Mafbotheus  their  chief :  but  it  is  much  more 


Among  the  figns,  Aries,  Libra,  Gemini,  Leo,  Sagitta- 
rius, Aquarius,  are  mafculine  :  Cancer,  Capricornus, 
Taurus,  Virgo,  Scorpio,  and  Pifces,  are  fenttJnine. 

MASCULUS  Fi.os.     See  Fi.os,  Botany  Index. 

MASH,  a  drink  given  to  a  horfe,  made  of  half  a 
peck  of  ground  mnlt  put  into  a  pail,  into  which  as 
much  fcalding  hot  water  is  poured  as  wiU  wet  it  very 
well  :  when  that  is  done,  (fir  it  about,  till,  by  tafting, 
you  find  it  as  f  veet  as  honey  ;  and  when  it  has  flooit 
till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  horfe.    This 

liquoi 
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li-^uor  is  only  ufed  after  a  purge,  to  make  it  work  the 
better  :  or  after  hard  labour,  or  inftead  of  drink  in  the 
,  time  of  any  great  ficknefs. 

MASK.     See  Masolt. 

MASINISSA,  a  king  of  a  fraall  part  of  Africa, 
who  at  firrt  afTiHed  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars 
againfc  Rome ;  but  afterwards  joined  the  Roman?, 
and  became  the  firmed  ally  tliey  ever  had.    See  NoMt- 

DIA. 

MASON,  a  perfon  employed  under  the  direction  of 
an  architect,  in  the  raifing  of  a  flone  building. 

The  chief  bufinefs  of  a  mafon  is  to  make  the  mor- 
tar ;  raife  the  walls  from  the  foundation  to  the  top, 
with  the  neceffary  retreats  and  perpendiculars  -,  to  form 
the  vaults,  and  employ  the  ftones  as  delivered  to  him. 
When  the  ftones  are  large,  the  bufinefs  of  hewing  or 
cutting  them  belongs  to  the  ftonecutters,  though  thefe 
are  frequently  confounded  with  mafons  :  the  orna- 
ments of  fculpture  are  performed  by  carvers  in  flones 
or  fculptors.  The  tools  or  implements  principally  ufed 
by  them  are  the  fquare,  level,  plumb  line,  bevel,  com- 
pafs,.  hammer,  chiffel,  mallet,  faw,  trowel,  &c.  See 
Square,  Sic. 

Befides  the  common  inlfruments  ufed  in  the  hand, 
they  have  likewife  machines  for  ralfmg  of  great  bur- 
dens, and  the  condufting  of  large  flones  ;  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  lever,  pulley,  wheel,  crane,  &c.  See 
Lever,  &c. 

Mason,  WUlir.m,  an  Englilh  poet  of  diftinction, 
born  in  1725,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  who  held 
the  living  of  Hull.  He  took  his  firft  degrees  at  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge  in  1745,  whence  he  remov- 
ed to  Pembroke  college,  of  wliich  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1747.  He  was  M.  A.  i.T  1749,  a  minifter 
in  1754.  The  earl  of  HoldemeiTe  prefcnted  him  to 
the  valuable  reclory  of  Afton  in  Yorkfliire,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  chaplain  to  his  majeily.  His 
ode  on  the  inftallation  of  the  duke  of  Nevvcaille  as 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  was  the  firft 
fpecimen  of  his  poetical  talents,  which  gained  him  con- 
iiderable  reputation,  although  the  fubjeft  was  not  popu- 
lar. His  monody  to  the  memory  of  Pope,  and  Ifis,  an 
elegy,  added  to  his  fame,  which  was  flill  farther  in- 
creafed  by  his  dramatic  poem  of  Elfrida  in  1752,  and 
Caraflacus  in  1759. 

He  did  not  fuccced  in  writing  tragedy  as  he  did  not 
compofe  for  the  modern  flage,  but  wiihed  to  revive  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.  He  publilhed  a  fmall  collec- 
tion of  odes  in  1736,  intended  as  an  imitation  of  his 
dear  friend  Gray.  He  gave  the  world  fome  elegies  in 
1763,  which  in  general  are  maikcd  with  the  fimplicity 
of  language  proper  to  this  fpecies  of  compofitioii, 
breathing  noble  fenliments  of  freedom  and  of  virtue. 
In  point  of  morality  he  may  iuilly  be  confidered  as  the 
purefl  of  poets,  and  one  of  the  warmelt  friends  of  civil 
liberty  by  which  the  age  he  lived  in  was  diftinguifhed. 
The  firft  book  of  his  Englilh  Garden  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1772,  a  didadic  poem  in  blank  verfe,  of  which 
the  fourth  and  laft  book  was  printed  in  the  year  1781. 
Some  good  critics  confidcr  this  poem  as  i^t'ier  flifT,  and 
the  dry  minutenefs  of  the  preceptive  part,  prevented  it 
from  bringing  the  author  any  great  degree  of  populari- 
ty. In  1775  he  publilhed  the  poems  of  Mr  Gray,  to 
which  he  prefixed  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings. 
:His  obfervaiions  on  the  charafler  and  genius  of  his 


friend  did  honour  to  his  tafte  and  feelings,  and  of  cori- 
fequence  the  volume  was  favourably  received.  *" 

At  the  place  of  his  refidence.  he  a£led  with  the 
friends  of  reform,  and  the  enemies  of  fuch  nieafures  as 
were  deemed  incompatible  with  the  liberties  of  free- 
men. Z>uring  the  continuance  of  the  American  war, 
he  addreffed  an  ode  to  the  naval  oS-crs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  acquittal  of  Admiral  Keppel  in  1779,  in 
wliich  he  decidedly  execrated  the  war  careying  op. 
againft  the  people  of  America.  When  Mr  Pitt  roft  '., 
power  in  1782,  Mafon  addreffed  an  ode  to  him,  whiLls 
contained  patriotic  and  manly  fentiraents,  but  his  Ivr  : 
imagery  did  i:  confiderable  injury.  He  publilhed  i 
1783  a  poetical  tranflation  of  Frefnoy's  Latin  poem  0.1 
the  art  of  painting,  which  unites  great  elegance  of 
language  and  verfification  with  a  correct  rcprefenlation 
of  a  difficult  original. 

Belides  the  living  with  which  he  was  prefented  foon 
after  taking  orders,  he  obtained  tiie  preferments  of  pre- 
centor and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  cathedril  of  York. 
At  thp.t  church  he  preached  an  occaiional  difcourfe  in 
178S  on  the  fubjeftof  the  flave-trade,  full  of  animated 
declamation  againft  the  inhumanity  of  the  tratlic.  The 
centenary  commemoration  of  the  revolution  in  that  yp^- 
produced  his  fecuiar  ode,  which  breathed  his  ufu 
fpirit  of  freedom.  An  additional  volume  of  his  pocir- 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1797,  confifting  of  mifcell,'- 
neous  pieces,  the  revifed  produclions  of  his  youth,  and 
the  effufions  of  his  old  age.  In  his  Palinody  to  Liberty 
we  behold  the  change  wrought  in  his  political  princi- 
ples by  the  melancholy  events  of  tTie  French  revolu- 
tion. 

Mr  Mafon  died  in  April  1797,  at  the  age  of  7:. 
the  confequence  of  a  mortification  by  a  hurt  in  his  le  \ 
He  had  married  an  amiable  lady,  who  died  of  a  co- 
fumption  in  1 767,  and  was  buried  at  Eriftol  cathedr^.i, 
under  a  monument  on  which  are  infcribed  fome  very 
tender  and  beautiful  lines  by  her  hulhand.  The  cha- 
racter of  Mafon  in  private  life  w^as  exemplary  for  worth 
and  aftive  benevolence.  A  tablet  has  been  placed  to 
his  memory  in  Poets  Con-.er  in  Weftmiiiller  abbev. 
Some  fatirical  pieces  of  merit  have  been  afcribed  to  him, 
but  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the  internal  evidence  is 
fufficient  to  decide  againll  his  title  to  th^ra  ;  yet  it  mvUl 
be  allowed  that  he  could  write  with  energy  and  fimpli- 
city, and  the  objefts  of  fatire  in  thefe  pieces  are  fuch 
as  it  was  extremely  probable  that  he  would  fix  upon. 

IVIASONRY,  in  general,  a  branch  of  architefture, 
confifting  in  the  art  of  hewing  or  fquaring  ftones,  and 
cutting  them  level  or  perpendicular,  for  the  ufes  of 
building  :  but,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  mafonry  is 
the  art  of  aflembling  and  joining  ftones  together  with 
mortar. 

Hence  arife  as  many  different  kinds  of  mafonry  as 
there  are  diflFerent  forms  and  manners  for  laying  or 
joining  ftones.  Vitruvius  mentions  feveral  kinds  of 
mafonry  ufed  among  the  ancients ;  three  of  hewed 
flone,  viz.  that  in  form  of  a  net,  that  in  binding,  and 
that  called  the  Greek  tnafonrij ;  and  three  of  unhewed 
ftones,  viz.  that  of  an  equal  courfe,  that  of  an  unequal 
courfe,  and  that  filled  up  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  feventh 
was  a  compofition  of  all  the  reft. 

Net  mafonry,  called  by  Vitruvius  rettciilatum,  from 
its  refemblance  to  the  mefties  of  a  net,  confifts  of  ftones 
f|uared   in  their  couifes,  and  fo  difpofed  as  that  their 

joints 
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t  joints  go  obliquely  ;  and  their  disponals  are  the  one 
perpendicular  and  the  other  levtl.  This  is  the  moll 
aj^rceahle   mafonry   to   the   e^e,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 

CHKk. 

Bound  mafonry,  isthat  in  Avhich  the  ftones  were  placed 
one  over  another,  like  tiles  ;  the  joints  of  their  beds 
being  level,  and  the  mounters  pei-peiidiculars,  ib  that 
i!:e  joint  that  mounts  and  fepanttes  two  ftones  always 
i.;li5  dirediy  over  tlie  middle  of  the  ftoiie  below.  This 
is  lefs  beautiful  tlian  the  net  work  ;  but  it  is  more  folid 
iiiid  durable. 

Greek  mafonry,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  that  whtfre 
after  we  have  laid  two  ftones,  each  cf  which  makes  a 
courfe,  another  is  laid  at  the  end,  which  makes  two 
eourfes,  and  the  fame  order  is  obfcrved  throughout 
the  building ;  this  may  be  called  dcvble  binding,  in  re- 
gard the  binding  is  not  only  of  ftones  of  the  fame  courfe 
with  one  another,  but  likewife  of  one  courfe  with  ano- 
ther courfe. 

Mafonry  by  equal  eourfes,  called  by  the  ancients  ifo- 
domum,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  bound  mafonry,  but 
only  in  this,  that  its  ftones  are  not  hewn. 

Mafonry  by  unequal  eourfes,  called  pffudipjdomum, 
is  alfo  made  cf  unhewed  ftones,  and  laid  in  bound 
work  ;  but  then  they  are  not  of  the  fame  thickntfs, 
jior  is  there  any  equality  obferved  excepting  in  the 
fcveral  eourfes,  the  eourfes  themfelves  being  unequal  to 
each,  other. 

Mafonry  filled  up  in  the  middle,  is  likewife  made  of 
i.nhewed  liones,  and  by  eourfes  :  but  the  ftones  are 
i-..!y  fct  in  order  as  to  the  eourfes. 

Compound  mafonry  is  of  Vitmvius'?^  propofing,  fo 
ciiUed  as  being  formed  of  all  the  reft,  i  In  this  the 
eourfes  are  of  hewed  ftone  ;  and  the  r~' ' '»  being  left 
void,  is  filled  up  with  mortar  and  pebble?  thrown  in 
together  :  after  this  the  ftones  of  one  coui-fe  are  bound 

[to  ihofe  of  another  courfe  with  iron  cramps  fattened 
with  melted  lead. 
All  the  kinds  of  mafonry  now  in  uH;  may  be  reduced 
to  thefe  five,  viz.  bound  mafonry  ;  thnt  of  brick  work, 
where  the  bodies  and  projeclures  of  the  ftones  enclofe 
f  ;uare  fpaces  or  pannels,  &c.  fet  with  biicks  •,  that  de 
I.  -iion,  or  fmall  work,  where  the  eourfes  are  equal, 
V.  cil  f-juared,  and  their  edges  or  beds  ruftieated  ;  that 
\*here  the  eourfes  are  unequal  ;  and  that  filled  up  in  the 
middle  with  little  ftones  and  m.ortar. 

Fne  Masokrt,   denotes  the   rules  or  fyftem  of  my- 
fieries  and  feerets  peculiar  to  the  foeiety  of  free  and  ac- 
cepted raafons. 
I  of  J .  When  men  are  in   a  ftate  of  barbarity,  and  are 

ipjra-  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  a  country  in  fmall  and  in- 
<'F°- dependent  tribes,  their  wants  are  as  fmall  in  magni- 
tude,  as  they  are  few  in  number.  It  is  in  the  power, 
therefore,  of  every' individual,  to  perform,  for  hirafelf 
;  I.!  his  family,  every  work  of  labour  which  neceffity  or 
'  •  mfort  requires  j  and  while,  at  one  time,  he  equips 
:  n.felf  for  the  chafe  or  the  combat,  at  another,  he  is 
:;  ring  a  habitation  for  his  offspring,  or  hollowing  his 
'  :  oe  to  furmount  the  dangers  of  the  fea.  But  as  foon 
;  '  thefe  tribes  aiTociate  together,  for  the  purpofes  of 
mutual  prote£)ion  and  comfort,  civilization  advances 
apace  ;  and,  in  the  fame  proportion,  the  wants  and  de- 
fires  of  the  community  increafe.  In  order  to  gratify 
tf.cfe,  the  ingenuity  of  individuals  is  called  fcrth  ;  and 
thofc,  wIio,_from  inability  or.  indolence,  cannot  fatisfy 
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their  own  wants,  will  immediately  refortto  the  fuperior 
fkill  of  their  neighbours.  Tliofe  memliers  of  the  com-  """"v""" 
munity,  who  can  execute  their  work  willi  the  grejtcft 
elegance  and  celerity,  will  be  moft  frequently  employ- 
ed i  and,  from  this  circumftance,  combined  with  the 
principle  of  emul'ttion,  and  other  caufes,  that  diftinftion 
of  profeflions  will  arife,  which  is  found  ojly  among 
nations  confiderahly  advanced  in  civilization  and  le- 
fineii:ent. 

2.  One  of  the  firft  objects  of  man,  in  a  rude  ftate,  isR-cafons 
to   fcrcen  himfelf  and   his  family  fiom  the  heat  of  the  "'^v  archt- 

tropie  fun,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  polar  regions,  or"  „  l*^ 
r  .1      r  jj  u  c  1-       '        miifl  have 

from  the  fuddcn  changes  ot  more  temperate  climates. been  the 
If  he  has  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  improvement,  as  firaprofcf. 
to  live  under  the  dominion  of  a  fuperior,  and  under  the  ''°"- 
infiuence  of  reIii;ious  belief,  the  palate  of  his  king, 
and  the  temple  of  his  gods,  will  be  reared  in  the  moll 
magniticent  ftile  which  his  IkiU  can  devile  and  his  in- 
duftry  accomplifli,  and  decked  with  thofe  falfe  orna- 
ments which  naturally  catch  the  eye  of  unpoliflieJ 
men.  From  that  principle  which  impels  the  lower 
orders  to  imitate  the  magnificence  and  fplendour  of 
of  their  fupcriors,  a  foimdation  will  be  laid  for  improv- 
ment  in  the  art  of  building  j  and  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, from  the  circumftanees  which  have  been  mention- 
ed, as  well  as  from  others  which  the  (lighteft  retlettion 
will  fuggeft,  that  architecture  will  be  the  firft  profeffxon 
to  which  men  will  exclufively  devote  their  attention, 
and  for  which  they  will"  be  trained  by  an  eftablilhed 
courfe  of  preparatory  education. 

3.   Nor  is  it  from  this  ground  only,  that  mafonry  de- Arch-tec- 
rives    its  fuperiority  as   a   feparate   profeflion.     While'"''^'^^'^' 
many  other    arts   adrainifter  to  our   luxury   and  pride,  ^°Qf°j"''"" 
and  gratify  only  thofe   temporary  wants   and  unnatural o'lechanicaf 
defires  which   refinenlent   has   rendered  neceffary,   the  profeflion. 
art  of  building  can  lay  claim  to  a  higher  objefl.     The 
undertakings  of  the  architeft,  not   only  furnilh  us  with 
elegant  and  comfortable  accommodation  from  the  in- 
clemency of   the    feafons,  from    the    rapacity   of  wild 


beafts,  and  the  ftill 


ngerous  rapacity 


ofi 


they  contribute  alfo  to  the  ornament  and  glory  of  na- 
tions, and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  thofe 
fortreiVes  of  ftrength  which  defend  us  from  the  inroads 
of  furrounding  enemies.  Nor  can  the  works  of  the 
architeft  be  ranked  among  thofe  objtfts  which  f»milh 
amufement  and  accommodation  for  a  few  years,  or  at 
moft  during  the  Ihort  term  of  human  life  j  they  defccnd 
unimpaired  from  generation  to  generation  j  they  ac- 
quire additional  grandeur  and  value  from  an  increafe 
of  age ;  and  are  the  only  fpccimens  of  human  labour 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  furvive  the  revolutions  of  king- 
doms, and  the  wafte  ©f  time.  The  fplcndid  remains  of 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  arcbiteflure,  which,  in 
every  age,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,, 
and  excited  the  aftoniflmient  of  the  vulgar,  are  flandinjj 
monuments  of  the  ingenuity  and  power  of  man  ;  and, 
in  ages  yet  to  come,  they  will  relied  a  dignity  an  the 
art  of  building,  to  which  no  other  profeftion  can  arro- 
gate the  flighteft  claim. 

4.  But  there  is  ftill  another  conSderation,  which  en-Othci 
titles  architt(Sure  to  a  decided  pre-eminence  among  thc^^"'"'*' 
other  arts.     It  isltftlf  the  parent  of  many  feparate  pro- ^''T^'ij 
feffions  ;  and  requires  a   combimuion  of  talents,  and  andia-clj 
extent  of  knowledge,  for  which  other  profeflions  have 
not  the  fmalleft  occalion.     An  acquaintance  with  t!ie 
fcicr.ccs. 
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fcierices  of  geometry  and  mechanjcsi  pViilofopliy,  ivith 
the  arts  of  fculpture  and  defign,  and  other  abftnile  and 
elegant  branches  of  knowledge,  are  indifpenfible  re- 
quifites  in  the  education  of  a  good  architeft  ;  and  raife 
his  art  to  a  vaft  height  above  thofe  profeirions,  which 
praftice  alone  can  render  familiar,  and  which  confiil  in 
the  mere  exertion  of  nmfcular  force.  It  appears,  then, 
fyora  thefe  confideralions,  that  there  is  fome  foundation, 
in  the  very  nature  of  archite(5lure,  for  thofe  extraordi- 
nary privileges  to  which  mafons  have  always  laid 
claim,  and  which  they  have  almoft  always  poflelTed — 
privileges,  which  no  other  artills  could  have  confidence 
to  a(k,  or  liberty  to  enjoy  ;  and  there  appears  to  be 
fome  foundation  for  that  ancient  and  refpeclable  order 
of  free  mafons,  whofe  hiftory  we  are  now  to  inveftigate. 
5.  Bat,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  difcover  free 
mafonry  under  thofe  various  forms,  which  it  has  aflum- 
.ed  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times,  before 
it  received  the  name  which  it  now  bears,  it  will  be  ne- 
cciTarv  to  give  a  fliort  defcription  of  the  nature  of  this 
inftitution,  without  developing  thofe  myileries,  or  re- 
vealing thofe  ceremonial  obfervances  which  are  known 
only  to  the  brethren  of  the  order. 
™  6.  Free  mafoni7  is  an  ancient  and  refpeflable  Infti- 
"  tution,  embracing  individuals  of  every  nation,  of  every 
.  religion,  and  of  every  condition  in  life.  In  order  to 
confirm  this  inftitution,  and  attain  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  originally  formed,  every  candidate  comes  under  a 
folemn  engagement  never  to  divulge  the  myfteries  of 
the  order,  nor  communicate  to  the  uniniti:ited  the  fe- 
crets  with  which  he  may  he  entrufled,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings and  plans  in  which  the  fraternity  may  be 
engaged.  After  the  candidate  has  undergone  the 
neceflary  ceremonies,  and  received  the  ufual  inftrac- 
tions,  appropriate  words  and  fignificant  figns  are  im- 
parted to  him,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  diftinguiih 
his  brethren  of  the  order  from  the  uninitiated  vulgar, 
End  convince  others  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  a  brother,  fliould  he  be  vifited  by  diftrefs  or  want, 
in  a  diftant  land.  If  the  newly  admitted  member  be 
found  qualified  for  a  higher  degree,  he  is  promoted, 
after  due  intervals  of  probation,  till  he  has  received 
that  mafonic  knowledge,  which  enables  him  to  hold 
the  higheft  offices  of  truft  to  which  the  fraternity  can 
raife  its  members.  At  regular  and  appointed  feafons, 
convivial  meetings  of  the  fraternity  are  held  in  lodges 
conftrucfed  for  this  purpofe  :  temperance,  harmony,  and 
joy,  chara(5>erife  thefe  mixed  afTemblies.  All  dittinc- 
tions  of  rank  feem  to  be  laid  afide,  all  differences  in  re- 
ligious and  political  fentimer.ts  are  forgotten  :  and  thofe 
petty  quarrels  which  difturb  the  quiet  of  private  life, 
ceafe   to  agitate  the  mind.     Every  one  flrives   to  give 


happinefs  to  Vis  brother  ;  and  men  feem  to  recoUefV,  for    Mifc 
once,  that  they  are   fprung  from  the  fame  origin,  that  """"v" 
they  are  poffeffed  of  the  fame  nature,  and  ar«  dellined 
for  the  fame  end. 

7.  Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  an  inttitution,Vari.i\ 
which  has  of  late  produced  fo  great  divifion  in  the  fen-r'i^f 
timents  of  the  learned,  refpefting  its  origin  and  ten-'"'."'  " 
dency.  While  a  certain  clafs  of  men  (a),  a  little  over-?"^'"  ' 
anxious  for  the  dig.-.ity  of  their  order,  l\;ve  reprefentedry. 

it  as  coeval  with  xh"  woild  ;  others,  influenced  by  an 
oppofite  motive,  have  maintair.ed  it  to  be  ihe  invention 
of  Engli'.li  Jefuits,  to  promote  the  views  of  ti'at  in- 
triguing and  dangerous  affociation  (b).  Some  philofo- 
phers,  among  'vhom  we  may  -eckon  the  celcS.ated 
Chevalier  Rami  :y,  have  laboured  to  prove,  that  free 
mafonry  arofe  during  the  crufades ;  that  it  was  a  fe- 
condary  order  of  chivalry  ;  that  its  forms  originated 
from  that  warlike  inftitution,  and  were  adapted  to  the 
peaceful  habits  of  fcientific  men  (c).  Mr  Clinch  (d) 
has  attempted,  with  confiderable  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing, to  deduce  its  origin  from  the  inftitution  of  Pvtha- 
goras.  M.  Barruel  (e)  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  fociety  of  knighls  templars  ;  while  others,  with  a 
degree  of  audacity  and  malice  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  charafler  of  ingenuous  men,  have  imputed  the 
origin  of  free  mafonry  to  fecret  affociations,  averfe  to 
the  interefts  of  true  government,  and  purfuing  the 
villanous  and  chimerical  projeiS  of  levelling  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  fociety,  and  freeing  the  human  mind  from  the 
facred  obligations  of  religion  and  morality. 

8.  Without  adopting  any   of  thcfc   untenable  opini-Freen 
ons,  or  attempting  to  difcover  the  precife  period  when  ry  l"** 
free   mafonry   arofe,    it  may  be    fufficient    to    eftabliftil;   ' 
its  claim  to  an  early  origin,  and  to  fliew  that  it  has  ex-fo,.,^j, 
ifted  in  different  ages  of  the  world  under  different  formsferentt 
and  appellations  (r).    In  the  execution  of  this  tafk,  the  tries, 
candid  enquirer  will  be  fatisfied  with  ftrong  and  numer- 
ous refcinblances,  as   the  nature  of  the  fubjefl  excludes 

the  poffibility  of  rigid  demonftration.  Every  human 
inftitution  is  fubjeft  to  great  and  numerous  variations ; 
the  different  afpefts  under  which  they  appear,  and  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  regulated,  depend  upon 
the  progrefs  of  civilization,  upon  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment by  which  they  are  protcfled,  and  on  the  pe- 
culiar opinions  and  habits  of  their  members.  If,  there- 
fore, in  comparing  free  mafonry  with  other  ancient  af- 
fociations, we  ftiould  find  it  coincide  with  them  in  every 
circumftance,  there  would  be  ftrong  reafons  for  iuf- 
peeling,  that  the  imagination  of  the  writer  had  coun- 
terfeited refemblances  when  deftitute  of  authentic  in- 
formation ;  or  that  the  order  had  adopted  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  antiquity,  to  cloak  tlie   recency  ot  their 


(a)  Anderfon's  Hiftory  and  Conflitutions  of  Free  Mafonry,  p.  i.  Prefton's  llluftrations  of  Mafonry,  p.  6.  tenth 
edition. 

(b)  Manufcript  of  Bode  of  Germany,  in  the  pnffcfllon  of  M.  Mounier. 

(c)  Lfydeii's  Preliminary  Differtation  to  the  Complaynt  of  Scr.tiand,  p.  67,  71. 
(n)   Anthologia  Hibernira,  for  January,  March,  April,  and  June  1794. 

(e)  Memoirs  of  Jacob; nifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  378,  &c. 

(f)  M.  Mounier  obferves,  t!-.at  if  the  order  of  free  mafons  exifted  among  the  ancients,  it  would  have  been 
mentioned  by  cotemporary  authors.  This  argument,  however,  for  the  recency  cf  their  origin,  is  far  from  being 
conclufive.  For  though  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  free  mafonry  has  exifted  in  this  country  for  at  leaft  300  years, 
yet  the  affociation  is  never  o/icc  mentioned  in  any  of  the  hiftories  of  England. 
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origin,  to  command  the  veneration  and  excite  the  no- 
tice of  the  public.  Againft  free  wfafonry,  however, 
this  charge  cannot  be  preferred  :  we  (hall  have  occa- 
fion  to  confidcr  it  when  connefted  wilh  the  idolatry  of 
the  heathens,  when  devoted  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  when  Hourilhing  under  the  milder  influence  of  the 
reformed  religion. 

9.  As  men,  in  the  earty  ages  of  fociety,  were  defti- 
tute  of  thofe  methods  of  diffufing  knowledge  which  we 
now  enioy,  and  even  of  thole  which  were  ufcd  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  un- 
known ;  the  few  difcoveries  in  art  and  fcience  which 
were  then  made,  mull  have  been  confined  to  a  fmall 
number  of  individuals.  In  thefe  ages,  the  purfuit  of 
fcience  mufl  have  been  a  fecondary  conlideration,  and 
thofe  who  did  venture  to  explore  the  untrodden  regions 
of  knowledge,  would  overlook  thofe  unfubftantia!  fpe- 
culations,  which  merely  gratify  the  curiofity  of  philofo- 
phers ;  and  would  fix  their  attention  on  thole  only 
which  terminate  in  public  utility,  and  adrainifter  to  the 
neceflities  of  life.  As  architecture  could  only  be  pre- 
ceded by  agriculture,  it  mull  have  been  in  this  fcience 
that  the  firll  efforts  of  human  {kill  were  tried  ;  and  in 
%s'hich  man  mufl  have  firll  experienced  fuccefs  in  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  the  works  of  nature.  The 
firft  architefls,  therefore,  would  be  philofophers.  They 
alone  required  the  afliflance  of  art  •,  and  they  alone 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  it.  The  information  which 
was  acquired  individually,  would  be  imparted  to  others 
of  the  fame  profelTion  -,  and  an  affbciation  ivould  be 
formed  for  the  mutual  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members.  In  order 
to  preferve  among  themfelves  that  information  which 
they  alone  collefted  ;  in  order  to  excite  amongft  others 
a  higher  degree  of  refpeiTl  for  their  profefTion,  and  pre- 
vent the  intrulion  of  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  archi- 
tefture,  and,  confequently,  could  not  promote  the  ob- 
ject of  the  inftitution,  appropriate  words  and  figns 
would  be  communicated  to  its  members  ;  and  fignificant 
ceremonies .  would  be  performed  at  their  initiation,  that 
their  engagement  to  fecrecy  might  be  imprelTed  upon 
their  minds,  and  greater  regard  excited  for  the  infor- 
mation they  were  to  receive.  Nor  is  this  mere  fpecu- 
lation  ;  there  exift  at  this  day,  in  the  deferts  of  Egypt, 
fuch  monuments  of  architecture,  as  mud  have  been 
reared  in  lliofe  early  ages  which  precede  the  records 
of  authentic  hiilory  ;  and  the  ereflion  of  thefe  ftupend- 
ous  fabrics,  mud  have  required  an  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanical  arts,  which  is  not  in  the  polTeflion  of 
modern  architefls.  It  is  an  undoubted  faft,  alio,  that 
there  exifled,  in  thefe  days,  a  particular  affociation  of 
men,  to  whom  fcientific  knowledge  was  confined,  and 
who  refembled  the  fociety  of  free  mafons  in  every  thing 
but  the  name. 

10.  In  Egypt,  and  thofe  countries  of  Afia  which 
lie  contiguous  to  that  favoured  kingdom,  the  arts  and 
fciences  were  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  while  other  na- 
tions were  involved  in  ignorance  :  it  is  here,  therefore, 
that  free  mafonry  would  flourifli,  and  here  only  can  we 
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difcovcr  marks  of  its  cxiitence  in  the  remoteft  ages.    It    Mifonnr. 

isextrenuly   probable,  that  the   firft  and   the  only  ob-' '~~' 

jcft  of  the  fociety  of  mafons,  was  the  mutual  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  conncfted  with  their  profeflion  ; 
and  that  thofe  only  would  gain  admittance  into  their 
order,  whofe  labours  were  fubfidiary  to  thofe  of  the 
architecl.  But  when  the  ambition  or  vanity  of  the  E- 
gyptian  priells  prompted  them  to  rreft  huge  and  ex- 
penfive  fabrics,  for  celebrating  the  worlhip  of  their 
gods,  or  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their  kings,  they 
would  naturally  defire  to  paiticipate  in  that  tcientific 
knowledge,  which  was  poffelVed  by  the  architeds  they 
employed;  and  as  the  facerclotal  order  feldom  fail, 
among  a  fuperftitious  people,  to  pain  the  objefts  of  theic 
ambition,  they  would,  in  this  cafe,  fuccecd  in  their  at- 
tempts, and  be  initiated  into  the  mylleries,  as  well  as 
inftruclcd  in  the  fcience  of  free  mafons.  Thefe  remarks 
will  not  only  aflill  us  in  difcovcring  the  fource  from 
which  the  Egyptian  priells  derived  that  knowledge 
for  which  they  have  been  fo  highly  celebrated  ;  they 
will  aid  us  alio  in  accounting  for  thofe  changes  which 
were  fuperinduced  on  the  forms  of  free  mafonry,  and 
for  the  admiflion  of  men  into  the  order,  whofe  profef- 
fions  had  no  connei5lion  with  the  royal  art. 

1 1 .  When  the  Egyptian  priells  had,  in  this  manner, 
procured  adraiflion  into  the  fociety  of  free  mafons,  they 
connected  the  mythology  of  their  country,  and  their 
metaphyCcal  fpeculations,  concerning  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  condition  of  man,  with  an  'affociation  foi-med 
for  the  exclufive  purpofe  of  fcicnrific  improvement,  and 
produced  that  combination  of  fcience  and  theology 
which,  in  after  ages,  formed  fuch  a  confpicuous  part  of 
the  principles  of  free  mafonry. 

I  2.  The  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  vulgar  ;  and  when  the  priells  did 
condefcend  to  communicate  it  to  the  learned  men  of 
other  nations,  it  was  conferred  in  fyrabols  and  hierogly- 
phics, accompanied  with  particular  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, marking  the  value  of  the  gift  they  bellowed. 
What  thofe  ceremonies  were,  which  were  performed  at 
initiation  into  the  Egyptian  myileries,  we  are  unable,  at 
this  dillance  of  time,  to  determine.  But  as  the  Eleu- 
finian  and  other  mylleries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt, 
we  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  difcover  the  qualities  of 
the  fountain,  by  examining  the  nature  of  the  ftream.     - 

13.  The    immenfe   population   of  Egypt,  conjoined  The  fcience 
with  other  caufes,  occafioned  frequent  emigrations  from  ^"''  ™J'*'^- 
that  enlightened  country.      In   this  manner  it   became  ^""jg^j 
the  centre  of  civilization,  and  introduced   into  the  moft  ra^rricd  into 
dillant   and   favage  climes   the   fublime  mylleries  of  its  Greece, 
religion,    and   thofe   inventions   and    difcoveries  which 
originated  in  the  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants.     The  firft 
colony  of  the  Egyptians  that   arrived   in  Greece,  was 
conduced   by    Inachus,    about   1970  years  before  the 
Chrillian  era  ;  and  about  three  centuries  afterwards,  he 
was  followed    by  Cecrops,   Cadmus,   and  Danaus  (c). 
The  favage  inhabitants  of  Greece  beheld  with  allonifli- 
ment  the  magical  tricks  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  regard- 
ed as  gods  thofe  fkilful  adventurers,  who  communicated 
4  M  to 


(g)   Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharfis  en  Crece,   410.  torn.  i.   p.  2.       Cecrops   arrived  in   Atti 
Cadmus  came  from  Phenicb  to  Boeotia  in  1593  B.  C.  and  Danaus  to  Argolis  in  1586  B.  C, 
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to  tliem  the  arts  and  fciences  of  their  native  land  (k). 
In  this  manner  were  fown  thofe  feeds  of  improvement, 
which,  in  Eittire  ages,  exalted  Greece  to  fuch  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  nations. 

14.  After  the  Egyptian  colonics  had  obtained  a  fe- 
cure  fettlement  in  their  new  territories,  and  were  freed 
from_  thofe  uneafy  apprehenfions  which  generally 
trouble  the  invaders  of  a  foreign  land  ;  they  inftitiitcd, 
after  the  manner  of  their  anceilors,  particular  fellivals  or 
myfteries,  in  honourof  thofewhohad  benefited  their  coun- 
try by  arts  or  by  arras.  In  the  reign  of  Ericlhonius,  (A. 
C.  1500),  the  mylleries  of  the  Egyptian  Ifis  were  e- 
flabli(hed  at  Eleufis  imder  the  nameof  the  Eleufinia. 
They  were  inlHtuted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  who  having 
come  to  Greece  in  quell  of  her  daughter  Proferpine, 
refided  with  Triptoleraus  at  Eleufis,  and  inftrudled  hini 
in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  ftill  more 
important  knowledge  of  a  future  ftate  (l). 

15.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Panathenea  were  infti- 
tuted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  the  Dionyfian  my- 
fteries in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  invented  theatres  (k), 
and  inftrufled  the  Greeks  in  many  ufefid  arts,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  culture  of  the  vine  (l).  That  the  E- 
leufinian  and  Dionyfian  myfteries  were  intimately  con- 
neded  with  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is  ma- 
nifeft  from  the  very  end  for  which  they  were  formed  ; 
and  that  they  were  modelled  upon  the  myfteries  of  Ifis 
and  Ofiris,  celebrated  in  Egypt,  is  probable  from  the 
fimilarity  01  their  origin,  as  well  as  from  the  confent 
of  ancient  authors  (i\l).  If  there  be  any  plaufibility  in 
our  former  reafoning  concerning  the  origin  of  know- 
ledge in  Egypt,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Dionyfia  and 
the  myfteries  of  Eleufis,  were,  like  the  focieties  of  free 
mafons,  formed  for  fcientific  improvement,  though  tinc- 
tured with  thedoftrinesofthe  Egyptian  mythology. 

16.  But  it  is  not  from  conjeflure  only  that  this  con- 
clufion  may  be  drawn.  The  ftriking  fimilarity  among 
the  external  forms  of  thefe  fecret  affociations,  and  the 
ftill  more  ftriking  fimilarity  qf  the  objefts  they  had  in 
view,  are  ftrong  proofs,  that  they  were  only  different 
ftreams  ifluing  from  a  common  fountain.  Thofe  who 
were  initiated  into  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  were  bound 
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by  the  mad  awful  engagements,  to  conceal  the  inftruc-  J.Tafor.n 
tions  they  received,  and  the  ceremonies  that  were  per-  *~~ 
formed  (x).  None  were  admitted  as  candidates,  till 
they  arrived  at  a  certain  age  ;  and  particular  perfons 
were  appointed,  to  examine  and  prepare  them  for  th.^ 
rites  of  initiation  (o).  Thofe,  whofe  conduiSl  was  found 
irregular,  or  who  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes, 
were  rejefted  as  unwartliy  of  initiation  ;  while  the  fiic- 
cefsful  candidr.'es  were  iuliruftcd,  by  fignificant  fymbols, 
in  the  principles  of  religion  (p),  were  exhorted  to  quell 
every  turbulent  appetite  and  pafTion  (q_),  and  to  merit, 
by  the  improvement  of  their  m.inds,  and  the  purity  of 
their  hearts,  thofe  ineffable  benefits  which  they  were 
ftill  to  receive  (r).  Significant  wards  were  communi- 
cated to  the  members  :  grand  officers  prefided  over  ' 
their  aflemblies  (s)  :  Their  emblems  were  exaftly  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  free  mafonry  (t)  ;  and  the  candidate  ad- 
vanced from  one  degree  to  another,  till  he  received  all 
the  lelTons  of  wifdom  and  of  virtue  which  the  priefts 
could  impart  (l).  But  befldes  thefe  circumllances  of 
refemblance,  there  are  two  facts,  tranfmitted  to  us  by 
ancient  authors,  which  have  an  aftoniftiing  fimilarity  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  third  degree  of  free  mafonry.  So 
ftriking  is  the  refemblance,  that  every  brother  of  the 
order  who  is  acquainted  with  them,  cannot  queftion, 
for  a  moment,  the  opinion  which  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  fupport  (x). 

17.  Having  thus  mentioned  fome  features  of  refem-X'"^ '"3''^ 
blance  between  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis,  and  thofe  of  "^*  °l 
free  mafonry  ;  let  us  now  attend   to  the   fentiments  of(,ff"gg^' 
contemporaries,  refpecling  thefe  fecret  alTociations ;  and  funry  hai 
we  will  find,  that  they  have  been  treated  with  the  fame  cxperien- 
illiberality  and  infolence.     That  fome  men,  who,  from  ';*'''  ^^^ 
felf-fufticiency,  or  unfocial  difpofitions,  have  refufed  to  l^enVtVoi 
be  admitted  into  thefe  orders,  fliould  detraft  from  the  tlie  uniui 
charafter  of  an  affociation,  which  pretends  to  enlighten  tiateii. 
the  learned,  and  expand  the  affeftions   of  narrow  and 
contradled  minds,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  furprife  j 
and  it  is  equally  confiftent  with  human  nature,  that 
thofe,  whofe  irregular  conduft  had  excluded  them  from 
initiation,  ftiould  calumniate  an  order,  whofe  bleflings 
they  were  not  allowed  to  participate,  and  whofe  honours 

they 


(h)  Herodot,  lib.  i.  cap.  58.  (l)  Ifocrates  Paneg.  tom.  i.  p.  132. 

(k)  Polydor  Virg.  de  Rerum  Invent,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 

(l)  Robertfon's  Greece,  p.  59.  Bacchus  or  Dionyfius  came  into  Greece  during  the  reign  of  Amphyflyon,  who 
tlourilhed  about  1497  B.  C. 

(m)  En  adfum  natura  parens  tuis  Luci  admota  precibus  fumraa  numinum,— cujus  numen  unicum,  multiformi 
fpecie,  ritu  vario,  totus  veneratur  orbis.  Me  primogenii  Phryges  Peflinunticam  nominant  deum  matrem  ;  hinc 
Autochtoncs  Attici  Cecropiam  Rlinervam  (alluding  to  the  Panathenea)  ;  Illinc  Cretes  Ditlynnam  Dianam,  &c. 
Eleufinii  vetuftam  Deam  Cererera  ;  prifcaque  doftrina  pollentes  Egyptii,  ceremoniis  me  prorfus  propriis  percolen- 
tes,  appellant  vcro  nomine  reginam  Ifidem.     L.  Apuleii  Metamorph.  lib.  xi. 

(n)  Andoc.  de  Myft.  p.  7.  Meurfius  in  Eleuf,  Myft.  cap.  20.  This  latter  author  has  collefted  all  the  paf- 
fages  in  ancient  writers,  about  the  Eleufinian  myfteries. 

(o)  Hefychius  in  rJ^ai.. 

(p)  Clemens.  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  325.  lib.  vii.  p.  845. 

(Q_)  Porphyr.  ap.  Stob.  Eclog.  Phyf.  p.  142. 

(r)  Arrian  in  Epiclet.  lib.  iii.  cap.  21.  p.  440. 

(s)  Robertfon's  Greece,  p.  1 27. 

(t)  Eufeb.  Prep;ir.  Evangel,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  p.  117. 

(u)  Petav.  ad.  Themift.  p.  414'.  Anacharfis.  tom.  iii.  p.  582. 

(x)  The  brethren  of  the  order  may  confult,  for  this  purpofe,  the  article  Ei,EUSlNi.\,  and  Robertfon's  hiftory  of 
Ancient  Greece,  p.  127. 
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they  were  proliHited  to  fliare.  Men  of  this  defcriptron 
■  reprcfented  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  as 
fcenes  of  riot  and  debauchery,  and  reproached  the  mem- 
bers of  the  affociition,  that  they  were  not  more  virtuous 
and  more  holy  than  themielves  (  y).  But  it  is  the  opinion 
of  contemporary  writers,  that  thefe  rumours  were  com- 
pletely unfounded,  and  arofe  from  the  Clence  of  the 
initiated,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  They  even 
maintain,  that  the  myfteries  of  Eleons  produced  fanfti- 
ty  of  manners,  attention  to  the  fecial  duties,  and  a  de- 
fire  to  be  as  dillinguidied  by  virtue,  as  by  filence. 
See  El.EusixiA.  Tlie  illuflrious  Socrates  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  partake  of  thefe  royfteries  (z)  ; 
and  Diogenes,  upon  receiving  a  fimilar  folicitation,  re- 
plied, "  That  Patxcion,  a  notorious  robber,  obtained 
initiation  ;  and  that  Epaminondas  and  AgtTilaus  never 
defijed  it  (a)."  But  did  not  thefe  men  know,  that  in 
all  human  focieties,  the  virtuous  and  the  noble  muft 
fometimes  alTociate  with  the  worthlefs  and  the  mean  •? 
Did  they  not  know  that  there  often  kneel  in  the  fame 
temple,  the  righteous  and  the  profane  ;  and  that  the 
faint  and  the  finner  frequently  officiate  at  the   fame   al- 
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fices,  purifications,  and  other  tokens  of  their  -humility  Mufor.ry. 
and  gratitude.  But  when  revelation  had  difc'ofed  to '— ~/~— ' 
man  more  amiable  fentiments  concerning  the  Divine 
Being,  the  fociety  of  free  raafons  banilhcd  from  their 
myfteries  thofe  ufelefs  rites,  with  which  the  ancient 
brethren  of  the  order  attempted  to  appcafe  and  requite 
their  deities  ;  and  modelled  their  ceremonies  upon  this 
foundation,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who  muft  be 
worlhipped  in  fpirit  and  in  truth. 

19.  The  myfteries  of  Ceres  were  not  confined  to  theTlic  myfte- 
city  of  Eleufis ;  thcv  were   introduced   into  Athens  a- ''" of 
bout   1356  B.  C.  (I'i);  and,  with  a  few   Olght  varia-^„^''"^''^'^j^ 
tions,  were  obfcrvcj   in    Plirygia,  Cyprus,  Crete,  andb'rated  in" 
Sicily  (c).     They  had  reached  even  to  the  capital  ofl'cveral 
France  (d)  ;    and   it  is  highly    probable  that,    in    a co»"t"c«- 
ftiort  time  after,  they  were  iritroductd  into  Britain,  and 
other  northern  kingdoms  (e).     In  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Adrian  (f),  they  were  carried  into   Rome,  and 
were  celebrated,  in  that  metropolis,  with  the  fame  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were   performed  in  the  humble 
village  of   Eleufis.     They   had  contraded   impurities, 
however,  from   the   length   of  their   di;ration,  and  the 


tar  ?  Thus  did  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  calumniate     corruption  of  their  abettors  ;  and  though  the   forms  of 
and  defpife  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis ;  and,  in  the  fame 
manner,  have  fome  philofophers  of  our  own   day,  de- 
famed the  charafter,  and  queftioned  the  motives  of  free 
mafons. 

18.  This  fimilarity  of  treatment,  which  the  myfteries 
of  Ceres  and  free  raafonry  have  received,  is  no  fmall 
proof  of  the  fimilarity  of  their  origin,  and  their  objeft. 
To  this  conclufion,  howTver,  it  may  be  objefled,  that 
though  the  points  of  refemblance  between  thefe  fecret 
focieties  are  numerous,  yet  there  were  circumftances  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  which  have 
no  counterpart  in  the  ceremonies  of  free  mafonry.  The 
facrifices,  purifications,  hymns,  and  dances,  which  were 
neceflary  in  the  feftival  of  Ceres,  have,  indeed,  no 
place  in  the  fociety  of  free  mafons.  But  theie  points 
of  diftimilarity,  inftead  of  weakening,  rather  ftreriglhen 
our  opinion.  It  cannot  be  expeiled,  that  in  the  r^ign 
of  Polytheifm,  jtaft  fentiments  of  the   deity   fliould  be 


initiation  were  ftlll  i'ynibolical  of  the  original  and  noble 
objeds  of  the  inftilution  ;  yet  the  licentious  Romans 
miftook  the  ftiadow  for  the  fubftance  •,  and,  while  they 
underwent  the  rites  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  they 
were  ftrangcrs  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
framed. 

20.   About  tlie  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  TJieo-  ^f'^^e'^"'" 
dofius  the  Great  prohibited,  and   almoft   totally   e.\tin-£|eurinian 
guiftied  the  Pagan  theology  in  the  Roman  empire  (g)  ; myfteries 
and  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis  fuffered  In  the  general  de-'".the  reigr 
vaftation  (h).       It    is    probable,    however,    that  thefe '1' jP"" 
myfteries  were  fscretly  celebrated,  in  fpite  of  the  fevere 
ediifls  of  Theodofius ;  and  that  they  were  partly  conti- 
nued during   the   dark   ages,  though   ftripped  of  their 
original    purity   and   fplendour.       We   are  certain,  at 
leaft,  that  many  rites  of  the   Pagan  religion  were  per- 
formed, under  the  diflembled  name  of  convivial   meet- 
ings,   long    after    the    publication    of    the     emperor's 


entertained  j  and  much  lefs,  that  the  adherents  of  edicts  (i)|:  and  Pfellus  (k),  informs  us,  that  the  myf- 
Chriftianity  ftiould  bend  their  knees  to  the  gods  of  the  teries  of  Ceres  fubfifted  in  Athens  till  the  eighth  centu- 
heathens.  The  ancients  worlhipped  thofe  beings,  who  ry  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  were  never  totally  fuppref- 
conferred  on  them  the  moft  fignal  benefits,  with  facri-     fed. 

4M2  II.  Having 


(v)  Robertfon's  Greece,  p.  127.   Porphyr.  de  Abftinentia,  lib.  iv.  p.  353.  Julian  orat.  v.  p.  173. 
(z)   Lucian  in  Demonaft.  tom.  ii.  p.  380. 

(a)  Plut.  de  aud.  Poet.  tom.  ii.  p.  21.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  vi.  J  39. 

(b)  Playfair's  Chronology. 

(c)  Lucii  Apuleii  Metamorph.  lib.  xi.  p.  197,  198. 

(d)  Praife  of  Paris,  or  a  Iketch  of  the  French  capital,  1 803,  by  S.  Weft,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  This  author 
oblervcs,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  that  Paris  is  derived  from  Pnr  I/Js,  bccaufe  it  was  built  bcfide  a  temple,  de- 
dicated to  that  goddefs  ;  that  this  temple  was  demolilhed  at  the  eiiublilhraent  of  Chriftianity,  and  that  there  re- 
mains, to  this  day,  in  the  Petits  Auguftins,  a  ftatue  of  Ifis  nurfing  Orus. 

(k)  Omitto  Eleufinam  fan£tam  illara  et  auguftnm,  ubi  iniciantur  gentes  orariim  ultimcc.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum, 
lib.  i.  fub  fine. 

(f)  A.  D.  117.  Encyclop.  Brit.  vol.  vi.  p.  ^^^.  Potter's  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

(g)  Gibbon's  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  120. 
(h)   Zozim.  Hift.  lib.  iv. 

(i)  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  I  10. 

(k)  In  his  treatife  ns^j  Jasi^ovir  irm,  ?ej«racr((r  51  ihhWi,  quoted  by  I\Ir  Clinch  in  the  Anlhologia  Hibernicn,  for 
January  1794,  p.  36. 
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21.  Having  thus  confidered  the  origin  and  decline 
of  the  myfteries  of  EleuCs,  and  diftovered  in  them 
numerous  and  prominent  features  of  refemblauce  to 
thofe  of  free  mafonry  ;  we  may  reafonably  infer,  that 
the  Egyptian  myfteries  which  gave  rife  to  the  former, 
had  a  Hill  nearer  affinity  to  the  latter ;  and,  from  this 
conclufion,  the  opinions  that  were  formerly  ftaled,  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  the  order,  and  the  origin  of  E- 
gyptian  knowledge,  will  receive  very  confiderable  con- 
firmation. 

2  2.  Let  us  now  direft  our  attention  to  the  Diony fia, 
or  myfteries  of  Bacchus,  which  were  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  thofe  of  Ceres,  and,  perhaps,  ftill  more 
v.-ith  the  myfteries  of  free  mafonry.  Herodotus  (l)  in- 
forms us  that  the  folemnities,  in  honour  of  Dionyiius  or 
Bacchus,  weie  originally  inftituted  in  Egypt ;  and 
were  tranfported  from  that  country  into  Greece,  by  one 
Melampus.  But  not  only  did  the  myfteries  of  Ceres 
and  Bacchus  flow  from  the  fame  fource  ;  the  one  was 
in  fome  meafure  interwoven  with  the  other,  and  it  is 
almoft  certain,  from  what  we  are  now  to  mention,  that 
thofe  who  were  initiated  into  the  former,  were  entitled 
to  be  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  the  latter.  The 
fixth  day  of  the  Eleufmian  felHval  was  the  moft  bril- 
liant of  the  whole.  It  received  the  appellation  of 
Bacchus,  becaufe  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclufively,  de- 
voted to  the  wordiip  of  that  god.  His  ftatue,  attended 
by  the  initiated  and  the  minifters  of  the  temple,  was 
conduded  from  Athens  to  Eleufis,  with  much  pomp 
and  folemnity  (ji).  And  after  it  had  been  introduced 
into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  it  was  brought  back  to  A- 
thens  with  fimilar  ceremonies.  The  connexion  be- 
tween the  Eleuiinian  and  Dionyfian  myfteries  is  mani- 
fift,  alfo,  from  the  common  opinion,  that  Ceres  was 
the  mother  of  Bacchus  (n).  And  Plutarch  affures  U5, 
that  the  Egyptian  Ifis  was  the  prototype  of  Ceres  ;  that 
Ofiris  was  the  fame  with  Bacchus  ;  and  that  the  Dio- 
nyfia  of  Greece  was  only  another  name  for  the  Pamy- 
lia  of  Egypt  (o).  As  Bacchus  was  the  inventor  of 
theatres,  as  well  as  of  dramatical  reprefentations,  that 
particular  clais  of  mafons,  who  were  employed  in  the 
ereflion  of  thefe  extenfive  buildings,  were  called  the 
Dionyfian  artificers  (P),  and  were  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  their  founder,  and  confequently  into  thole 
of  Eleulis  (q^).  But,  from  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  embrace  the  ceremonial,  while  it  neglefls  the 
fubftantial  part  of  an  inftitution,  the  Dionyfian  feftival, 
in  the  degenerate  ages  of  Greece,  was  more  remark- 
able for  inebriation  and  licentioufnefs,  than  for  the  cul- 


tivation of  virtue  and  of  fcience  ;  and  he  who  was  at  Mafon  | 
firft  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  arts,  was  afterwards  '~~"V~  1 
worftiipped  as  the  god  of  wine.  Thofe  who  were  dcli- 
rous  of  indulging  fecrctly  in  licentious  mirth  and  un- 
hallowed fcflivity,  cloaked  their  proceedings  under  the 
pretence  of  wcrftiipping  Bacchus  ;  and  brought  dif- 
grace  upon  thofe  myfteries,  which  were  inftituted 
for  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  the  improvement  of 
art. 

23.  About  200  years  B.  C.  an  illiterate  and  licen- 1^""  ^5': 
tious  prieft  came  from  Greece  to  Tufcany,  and  inftitu-*^ 

ted  the  Bacchanalia,  or  feaft  of  the   Bacchanals  (R).ed  wnth 
From  Tufcany   they  were  imported  to  Rome  ;  but  thetheDiur 
promoters  of  thefe  midnight  orgies  having  proceeded  to''.*"™?' 
the  fartheft  extremity  of  dilTipation  and  dilloyalty,  they"*^*' 
were  aboliftied  throughout  all  Italy,   by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  (s).       It   has  been   foolillily   fuppofed,  that  the 
Bacchanalia  were  fimilar  to   the    Dionyiian    myfteries, 
merely  becaufe  they  were  both  dedicated   to   Bacchus. 
The  Liberalia  of  Rome  was  the   feftival  correiponding-p|j|.  ,jj^ 
to  the  Dionyfia  of  Greece  (t)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  .alia  us 
this  feaft  was   obfeived  throughout  the  Roman  empire, finiilar  t 
till  the  abrogation  of  the  Pagan  theology  in  the  reign '*>'  '"-'■ 
of  Theodofais.     The  opinion   which  an  impartial  in-'^''"  "J*^^ 
quirer  would  form,  concerning  the  nature  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  myfteries  of  Bacchus,  would  not   be  very  fa- 
vourable  to   the   character  of  the   inftitution.     But  it 
fliould  be  remembered  that  deviations  from   the   inten- 
tions  and  form  of  any  alTociation,  are   no   obje6\ion   to 
the  affociation  itfelf.     They  are  rather  proofs  of  its  ori- 
ginal purity  and  excellence  ;  as  it  is  not  from  the  paths 
of  vice,  but  from  thofe  of  virtue,  that  we  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  ftray. 

24.  Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  Dionyfian  my- 
fteries under  an  unpropitious  afpeiS  ;  let  us  now  trace 
them  in  their  progrefs  from  Europe  to  Afia,  where 
they  retained  their  primitive  luftre,  and  effeftually 
contributed  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  fine 
arts. 

25.  About  1000  years  B.  C.  (u),  the  inhabitants  ofjn  confe- 
Attica,  complaining  of  the  narrownels  of  their  terri-qucnce  0 
tory,  and  the  unfruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  went  in  queft  of'*^^  '""'' 
more  extenfive  and  fertile  fettlements.  Being  joined  ^'^"'j^[^°' 
by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  furrounding  provin-  fim,  niyft 
ces,  they  failed  to  Afia  Minor,  drove  out  the  inhabi-'rics  were 
tants,  feized  upon  the  moft  eligible  fituaUons,  and  unit-f"^^''"'* 
ed  them  under  the  name  of  Ionia,  becaule  the  greateft'"  ''' 
number  of  the  refugees  were  natives  of  that  Grecian 
province  (x).  As  the  Greeks,  prior  to  the  ionic  mi- 
gration, 


(I.)  EAAiirj  y«5  Ja  MlXuftmSi,  urn  i  wiiritfttyc;  rn  AioiMnt  to  te  utofut  xat  Tvtn  iunnt.    Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49. 

(w)  Anacharfis,  torn.  iii.  p.  531.     Plut.  in  Phoc.  torn.  i.  p.  754.     Meurf.  in  Eleuf.  cap.  27. 

(n)   Potter,  vol.  i    p.  593. 

(o)  De  Ifide  et  Oilride.     Idee  du  Gouvernment  Ancien  et  Modern  de  I'Egypte,  p.  26.     Paris  1743. 

(p)  Ai<i»a««xi>(  Ttf^yftxi.     Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  xx.  c.  4. 

(q^)  Vid.  Potter,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

(r)  Tit.  Eiv.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  8. 

(3)  Graecus  ignobilis  in  Etruriam  venit,  nu//a  cum  arte  earum  quas  multas  ad  animorum  corporumqiie  cuhum 
nobis  eruditijjima^  omnium  gens  invexit,  fed  facrificulus  et  vatis. 

(t)  Liberalia  (fays  Feftus)  liberi  Fefta,  quae  apud  Graecos  dicuntur  Dionyfia.  Vid.  Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  262. 

(tj)  Playfair  places  the  Ionic  migration  in  1044  B.  C.  Gillies  in  1055  ;  and  Banhclemy,  the  author  of  A- 
nacharfis's  Travels,  in  1076. 

(x)  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  J42.     Gillies's  Hift.  of  Greece,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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gralion,  had  made  conCderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  and 
I'ciences  (y),  they  carried  thefe  along  with  them  into 
their  new  territories  ;  and  introduced  into  Ionia  the 
myfteries  of  Minerva  and  Dionyfius  (z),  before  they 
were  corrupted  by  the  licentioufnels  of  the  Athenians. 
In  a  (hort  time  the  Aliatic  colonies  furpaffe  i  the  mo- 
ther-country in  profpcrity  and  fcience.  Sculpture  in 
marble,  and  the  Doric  and  Ionian  orders,  were  the  re- 
fult  of  their  ingenuity  (  ^).  They  returned  even  into 
Greece  ;  they  communis  ited  to  their  anceflors  the  in- 
ventions  of  their  own  cuuiitry  ;  and  iullrucied  them  in 
that  ftyle  of  architeiflure  which  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  fucceedint;  aj^es.  For  thefe  improvements  the 
\\  orld  is  indebted  to  the  Dionysian  artificers,  ai!  aflbci- 
ation  of  fcientific  men,  who  poireffed  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  ereding  temples,  theatres,  and  other  public 
buildings  in  Afia  Minor  (b).  They  fupplied  Ionia, 
and  the  furrounding  countries,  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont, 
with  theatrical  apparatus  by  contra  :1  ;  and  erei5\ed  the 
magniiicent  temple  at  Teos  to  Bacchus,  the  fbunder 
of  their  order  (c).  Thefe  artirts  were  very  numerous 
in  Afn,  and  exilled,  under  the  fame  appellation,  in 
Syria,  Perfia,  and  India  (d).  About  300  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrill,  a  confiderable  number  of  them 
were  incorporated,  by  command  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamus,  who  alhgned  to  them  Teos  as  a  fettlement, 
being  the  city  of  their  tutelary  god  (e).  The  mem- 
bers of  thrs  aflbciation,  which  was  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  Dionyfian  myfteries,  were  diftinguiilied 
from  the  uninitiated  inhabitants  of  Teos,  by  the  fcience 
which  they  pofleffed,  and  by  appropriate  words  and 
figns,  by  which  they  could  recognize  their  brethren -of 
the  order  (f).  Like  free  mafons  they  were  divided 
into  lodges,  which  were  diftinguifhed  by  different 
names  (c).  They  occafionally  held  convivial  meetings 
in  houfes  ere£led  and  confecrated  for  this  purpofe  5  and 
each  feparate  aflbciation  was  under  the  direftion  of  a 


mafter,  and  prefidents,  or  wardens  (h).  They  held  a  Mafonry. 
general  meeting  once  a  year,  which  was  folemnized "— — v~~-' 
with  great  pomp  and  feftivity  ;  and  at  which  the  breth- 
ren p;irtook  of  a  fplendid  entertainment,  provided  by 
the  mailer,  after  they  had  finilhed  the  facrifices  to  their 
gods,  and  efpccially  to  their  patron  Bacchus  (i). 
They  ufed  particular  utenfils  in  their  ceremonial  obfer- 
vances  ;  fome  of  which  were  exactly  fimilar  to  thofc 
that  are  employed  by  the  fraternity  of  free  mafons  (k). 
And  the  more  opulent  arlills  were  bound  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  their  poorer  brethren  (l.).  The 
very  monuments  which  were  reared  by  thefe  mafons,  to 
the  memory  of  their  matters  and  wardens,  remain  to 
the  prefent  day,  in  the  Turkilh  burying  grounds,  at 
Siverhilfar  and  E.aki  (^m).  The  infcriptions  upon  them 
exprefs,  in  ftrong  terms,  tiie  gratitude  of  the  fraternity, 
for  their  difmterefted  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  order  ; 
for  their  generofity  and  benevolence  to  its  individual 
members  ;  for  their  private  virtues,  as  well. as  for  their 
public  conduit.  From  fome  circumftances  which  arc 
ftated  in  thefe  infcriptions,  but  particularly  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  lodges,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  was  a  member  of  the  Dio- 
nyfian fraternity. 

26.  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  aflbciation  of  archi- 
te£ts,  who  ereded  thofe  fplendid  edifices  in  Ionia, 
whofe  ruins  even  afford  us  inltrudion,  while  they  ex- 
cite our  furprife.  If  it  be  polhble  to  prove  the  identity 
of  any  two  focieties,  from  the  coincidence  of  their  ex- 
ternal forms,  we  are  authorifed  to  conclude,  that  the 
fraternity  of  the  Ionian  architects,  and  the  fraternity  of 
free  mafjns,  are  exactly  the  fame  ;  and  as  the  former 
practifed  the  myueries  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  feveral 
of  which  we  have  fliown  to  be  fimilar  to  the  myfteries 
of  mafonry  ;  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that,  in  their  inter- 
nal, as  well  as  external  procedure,  the  fociety  of  free 
mafons  refembles  the  Dionyfiacs  of  Afia  Minor  (n). 

27.  The 


(y")   According  to  the  author  of  Anacharfis's  Travels,  the  arts  took  their  rife  in  Greece  about  154-,  B.  C.  _ 
(z)  Chandler's  Travels   in   Afia  Minor,  p.  100,4:0.  1775.     The   Panalhenea  and   the   Dionyfian   myfteries 
were  inftituted  about  300  years  before  the  Ionic  migration. 

(a)  Gillies's  Hift.  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

(b)  Strabo,  lib.  iv.     Chiihull  Antiquitates  Afiaticae,  p.  1 07.     Robifon's  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  p.  20. 

(c)  Ionian  Antiquities,  publifhed  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  p.  4.  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  Chiihull  Antiq.  AGat, 
p.  139. 

(d)  K«i  ru  LurjTu  tdk  Kncn  «>.)»  x«?i£^«(r«m«  ft.ix.n  rui  I>J(xii«.      Strabo,  p.  471.^     Ionian  Antiquities,  p.  4. 
(f.)   Chandler's  Travels,  p.  100.      ChilliuU  Antiq.  Afiat.  p.  I38.     Ionian  Antiquities,  p.  4. 

(f)  Robifon's  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  p.  2D. 

(c)  One  of  thefe  lodges  was  denominated  Koivof  ray  ATT«X(f*y,  i.e.  Commune  Attalillarum  j  and  another 
Kei«»  Ti);  E;>ji>a  'Z-jfi,(Jt,itixi,  i.  e.  Commune  Sodalitii  Eciiini.     Chilhul,  p.  139. 

(h)  See  the  two  de'crees  of  thefe  artifls  preserved  by  Chiftiull,  p.  138 — 149.  The  place  where  they  aflembled 
is  called  <rt;««««,  contubemium  ;  and  the  fociety  itfelf,  fometimes  o-«f«ya/yD,  collegium  j  <(/^cn;,  fetta ;  c-uroJat,  fy- 
nodos  ;  Kcittf,  communitas.     See  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  xi. 

(l)  Chandler's  Travels,  p.  10:?. 

(k)  See  the  decree  of  the  Attalifts  in  Chiftmll,  particularly  the  paflages  at  the  bottom  of  p.  141,  142  ;  ituM-rtv 
h  XXI  T*  ■xpK  ivFx.Afii^i'  ('  Tw  T!tii>ci  xfTiri'tx  nucix,  \.  c.  in  dclubro  etiam,  ultra  ea  quae  ornaraento  erant,  non 
pauca  utenlilia  reliquit. 

Cl)   Chiihull,  p.  140. 

(m)  Chandler's  Travels,  p.  loo.  Thefe  monuments  were  erefled  about  150  years  B.  C.  The  infcriptions  up- 
on them  were  publilhed  by  Edmund  Chiihull,  in  1 7  28,  from  copies  taken  by  Conful  Sherard  in  1709,  and  exa- 
mined in  1716.      Ionian  Antiquities,  p.  3. 

(n)  Dr  Robifon,  yvho  will  not  be  fufpefted  of  partiality  to  free  mafons,  afcribes  their  origin  to  the  Dionyfian 
artifls. 
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27.  The   opinion,  therefore,    of  free   raafons,   that      in  the  nature,  ceremonies,  and  objecl  of  their  inftitu-  Mafoi 
their  order  exiftcd,  and  flouri(hed  at  the   building  of     tion  ;  the  force  of  the  objeftion  \\-ill  not  only  be  taken  ' 


er.cc  of  tree  Solomon's  temple,  is  by  no  means  fo  pregjiant  \vith  ab- 
mafonry  at  furdity  as  ibrae  men  would  vvidj  us  to  believe.  We 
the  build,  have  already  ihown,  from  authentic  fources  of  informa- 
ing  of  Solo-  tion,  that  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  were  in- 
ftituted  about  400  years  before  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon (o)  ;  and  there  are  ftrong  reafons  for  believing, 
that  even  the  aiVociation  of  the  Dionyfian  architefts  ex- 
iucu  before  the  building  of  the  temple.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, till  about  300  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
that    they    were    incorporated    at    Teos,    under    the 


pie  cot  ia 
probable. 


away,  but  addiiior.al  ftrcngtii  will  be  communicated  to 
the  o;-inion  wkich  we  have  been  fupportint;.  The  af- 
fociatlon  here  alluded  to,  is  that  of  the  E(lene«,  whofe 
origin  and  fentiments  have  occafioned  much  difcuirion 
among  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  They  are  all  of  one 
mind,  however,  refpecling  the  conftitution  and  obfer- 
vances  of  this  religious  order. 

29.  When  a  candidate  was  propofed  for  admiflion, Hifton- 
the  ftricleft  fcrutiny  was  made  into  his  charafter  (t).  the  i.i> 
If  his  life  had   hitherto  been  exemplary  ;  and  if  he  ap- 


^jeSion 
anfwered. 


kings  of  Pergamus  ;  but  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that      peared  capable  of  regulating  his  conduft  according 


■they  arofe  long  before  their  fettlement  in  Ionia,  and. 
what  is  more  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  they  exifted 
in  the  very  land  of  Judea  (p).  It  is  obferved  by  Dr 
Robifon  (q^),  that  this  aflbciation  came  from  Perfia  in- 
to Syria,  along  with  that  llyle  of  architeflure  which  is 
called  Grecian  :  And  f;nce  we  are  informed  by  Jofe- 
phus  (r),  that  that  fpecics  of  architeo-ure  was  ufed  at 
the  ereftion  of  the  temple  ;  there  is  reafon  to  infer,  not 
only  that  the  Dionyfiacs  exifted  before  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon, but  that  they  affifted  this  monarch  in  building 
that  magnificent  fabric,  which  he  reared  to  the  God  •f 
Ifrael.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  fimple  and  con- 
fifjent  than  the  creed  of  the  fraternity,  concerning  the 
ftate  of  their  order  at  this  period.  The  vicinity  of  .Te- 
rufalem  to  Egypt ;  the  connexion  of  Solomon  with 
the  royal  family  of  that  kin 
the   Egyptians   in   architedli 

ment  to  niyfteries  and  hieroglyphic  Ijmbols  ;  and  the 
probability  of  their  being  employed  by  the  king  of  If- 
rael, are  additional  confiderations,  which  corroborate 
the  fentiments  of  free  mafons,  and  abfolve  them  from 
thofe  charges  of  credulity  and  pride  with  which  they 
have  been  loaded. 

28.  To  thefe  opinions,  it  may  be  objected,  that  if 
the  fraternity  of  free  mafons  flouriihed  during  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  it  would  have  exifted  in  .ludea  in  after 
ages,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  facred  or  profsne  hiu 
torians.  Whether  or  not  this  objedtion  is  well  founded, 
we  ftiall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  if  it  can  be 
fhown,  that  there  did  exift,  after  the  building  of  the 
temple  an  aflbciation  of  men,  refembling  free  mafoiis. 


„  to 
the  virtuous  though  auftsre  maxims  of  their  order,  he 
was  prefented,  at  the  expiration  of  his  noviciate,  with  a 
white  garment,  as  an  emblem  of  the  correQnefs  of  his 
conduft  and  the  purity  of  his  heart  (u).  A  folemn 
oath  was  then  adminiftered  to  him,  that  he  would  ne- 
ver, even  at  the  riik  of  his  life,  divulge  the  myfteries 
of  the  order ;  that  he  would  make  no  innovations  on 
the  doftrines  of  the  fociety  ;  and  that  he  xvould  conti- 
nue in  that  honourable  coui-fe  of  piety  and  virtue  wliich 
he  had  begun  to  purfue  (x).  Like  free  mafons,  they 
inftrufted  the  young  member  in  the  knowledge  which 
they  derived  from  their  anceftors(y).  They  admiued 
no  women  into'  their  order  (z).  They  had  particular 
figns  for  recognifmg  each  other,  which  have  a  ftrong 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  free  mafons  (a).  They  were 
om  (s)  ;  the  progrefs  of  divided  into  feparate  lodges  or  colleges  (b).  They  had 
1  fcience  ;  their  attach-  different  places  of  meeting,  where  they  pra£lifed  their 
rites,  and  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  ;  and,  after 
the  performance  of  tliefe  duties,  they  alTembled  in  a 
large  hall,  where  an  entertainment  was  provided  for 
them  by  the  preCdent,  or  mafter  of  the  college,  who 
allotted  a  certain  quantity  of  provifions  to  every  indivi- 
dual (c).  They  abolidied  all  diftinftions  of  rank  ;  and, 
if  preference  was  ever  given,  it  was  given  to  piety,  li- 
berality, and  virtue  (p).  Stewards  were  appointed  in 
every  town,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  indigent  ftran- 
gers  (e).  The  EiTenes  pretended  to  higher  degrees  of 
piety  and  knowledge,  than  the  uninitiated  vulgar ;  and 
though  their  pretenfions  were  high,  they  were  never 
queftioned  by  their  enemies.  Aufterity  of  manners  was 
one  of  the  chief  charafterlftics  of  the  ElTenian  fraterni- 
ties : 


§8. 


(x)  Id.  id. 


(o)  According  to  Playfair's  Chronology,  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  begun  in  1016,  and  finiflied  in  1008, 
B.  C.  The  Eleufmian  myfteries  were  introduced  into  Athens  in  1356  B.  C.  a  ccnCderable  time  after  their  in- 
flitution. 

(p)   Robifon's  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  p.  20. 

(q^)   Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  p.  20,   21. 

(u)  Jewifti  Antiquities,  book  viii.  chap.  v. 

(s)  Jofcphus's  .Tewifti  Antiquities,  book  viii.  chap.  ii. 

(t)  Jofeph.  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I.  (u)  Id.  id. 

(y)  Philo  de  Vita  Contcmplativa,  apud  opera,  p.  69 1.  Bafnage,  b.  ii.  ch.  13. 

(z)   Bafnage,  b.  ii.  cl).  12.  §  26.    Id.  Id.  §  22. 

(.a)  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  our  brethren  of  the  order  may  confult  fome  of  the  works  already  quoted  ; 
particularly,  Philo's  Treatife  de  Vita  Contcmplativa,  apud  opera,  p.  691. 

(b)  Bafnage,  b.  iii.  c.  12.  J  14.  vid.  opera  Philonis,  p.  679.  When  Philo,  in  his  Treatife  entitled  "  Quod 
omiiis  probus  Liber,"  is  defcribing  the  fociety  of  the  Effenes,  lie  employs  the  fame  terms  to  denote  the  aflbciation 
itfelf,  and  their  places  of  meeting,  which  are  ufed  in  the  decree  of  the  Dionyfians  already  mentioned.  Vide  Philo 
de  Vita  Contcmplativa,  p.  691. 

(c)  Jofeph.  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  (d)  Id.  Id.  J  20,  22.   Philonis  Opera,  p.  67S. 
(r.)   Bafnage,  b.  iii.  c.  iz.  §  20.  chap.  13.  §  i.              I 
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ivivial  of  tlie 

iMiiiu  luc  icvciu;^  oi  thofe  themfeives  to  aaorn   tnc   porclies  ot  that  maqnincent 

bmed  to  perform  (f).  This  ilrudure,  and  to  prcferve  it  from  injury  and  deciy  (l). 

".veeii  the  chiif  features  of  This  aflbciation  was  coinpofed  of  the  'gre.iieil   niC-n  of 


:  gre.iieli   r.K-n  of 
ere  dillinauiilied  for  their  charitable  and 
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lies  j  They  frequently  aflembled,  however,  In  convivial     of  the  Knighti  of  I  he  Temple  ofjeruJiUm,  who  bo'.ind   Mafonry. 
'  parties ;  and  relaxed  for  a  while  the  feverity  of  thofe     themfeives  to  adorn   the   porches  of  that 

duties  which  they  were  accuft         ''  *"        '  ^    "^' '       "      ^  ■■  

remarkable  coincidence  bet 

the  mafonic  and  ElTenian  fraternities,  can  be  accounted 
for,  only  by  referring  them  to  the  fame  origin.  Were 
the  circumllances  of  refemblance  either  few  or  fanci- 
ful, the  fimilarity  might  have  been  merely  cafual.  But 
when  the  aature,  the  object,  and  the  external  forms  of 
two  inrtilutions,  are  precifely  the  fame,  the  arguments 
for  their  identity  are  fomething  more  than  prefumptive. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  which  may,  at  firft  fight, 
feem  to  militate  againft  this  fuppofuion.  The  Eflcncs 
appear  to  have  been  in  no  refpeds  connected  with  ar- 
chitedure,  nor  addiiled  to  thofe  fciences  and  purfuits  though  the  lodges 
which  are  fubfidiar)-  to  the  art  of  building.  That  the 
Effenes  direiSed  their  attention  to  particular  fciences, 
which  they  pretended  to  have  received  from  their  fa- 
thers, is  allowed  by  all  writers;  but,  whether  or  not  thefe 
fciences  were  in  any  ihape  connefted  with  architedure, 
we  are,  at  this  diflance  of  time,  unable  to  determine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  uncert-iinty  upon  this  head,  nay, 
even  an  affurance  that  the  Effenes  vvere  unconnected 


ith 


Ifrael,  who 

peaceful  difpofitions  (:m)  ;  and  always  flgnalized  them- 
feives by  their  ardent  zeal  for  the  purity  and  preferva- 
tion  of  the  temple  (n).  From  thefe  fa<5ts  it  appears, 
that  the  Effenes  were  not  only  an  ancient  fraternity, 
but  that  they  originated  from  an  affociation  of  archi- 
tects, who  \vere  connected  with  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.  Nor  was  this  order  confined  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Like  the  fraternities  of  the  Dionyfiacs  and  free 
mafons,  it  exiiled  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (o)  ;  and 
Judea  were  chieily,  if  not  wholly, 
corapofed  of  Jews,  yet  the  Effenes  admitted  into  their 
order  men  of  every  religion,  and  every  rank  in 
life  (p).  They  adopted  many  of  the  Egyptian  mylte- 
ries  {q_)  ;  and,  like  the  prieits  of  that  country,  the  ma- 
gi of  Perfia,  and  the  gymnofophilts  in  India,  they  unit- 
ed the  Itudy  of  moral  with  that  of  natural  philofo. 
phy  (r).  Although  they  were  patronized  by  Herod, 
and  refpcited  by  all  men  for  the  correftnefs  of  their 
chite£tural  fcience,  will  not  aflfeft  the  hypothelis     conduft,  and   the   innocence   of  their  order  (s),  they 


■which  we  have  been  maintaining.    For  there  have  been, 

and  Itill  are,  many  affoci.ations  of  tree   mafons,  where 

no  arclute(5ls  are  m.embers,  and  which  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  art  of  building.    But  if  this  is  not  deemed 

a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the  objeiStion,  an  inquiry  into  the 

origin  of  the  Effenes  \viU  probably  remove  it  altogether, 

■while  it  affords  additional  evidence,  for  the  identity  of 

the  mafonic  and  Effenian  affoclations. 
t  EfTenes      30.   Sacred  and    profane  hiftorlans  have  entertained 
BMteJ   different  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Effenes. 

They  aU  agree,  however,  in  reprefenting  them   as  an 

ancient  affociation,  originating  from  particular  fraterni- 
ties, which  formerly  exilted  in  the  land  of  Judea  (g). 

Pliny  refers  them  to  fuch  a   remote  antiquity  (h),  that     he  fettled  at  Crotona 

ihey   mult   have    exifted    during   the    reign    of   Solo-     paid    to   his    perfon, 

::;on;  and  even  Bafnage,  who  is   the  only  writer  that 

;.ems  difpofed  to  confiJer  them  as  a  recent  affociation, 

confeffes  that  they  exilted  under  Antigonus,  about  303 

years  before  tlic  Chriftlan  era  (l).     Scaliger  contends, 

with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  Effenes  were 

liefcended  from  the  Kafideans,  who  make  fuch  a  con- 

fpicuous  figure  in   the  hiftory  of  the   Maccabees  (k). 

The  Kafideans  were  a  religious  fraternity,  or  an  order 


:  Cj:o, 


t  the 

K  deanf, 
It  wete 
l).«ito 


fuffered  fevere  perfecutions  from  the  Romans,  till  their 
order  was  abolilhed,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury (t)  ;  a  period  extremely  fatal  to  the  venerable  in- 
Ititutions  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

3 1.  Conneftcd  with  the  ElTenian  and  Mafonic  fraterni-InOitiition 
ties,  was  the  inftitution  of  Pythagoras  at  Crotona.   After  °^_;''y'^?S'-- 
this  philofopher.  In  the   courfe   of  his  travels  through  ['"' 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ionia,   had  been  initiated   into   the 
mylteries  of  thefe  enlightened   kingdoms,  he  imported 
into  Europe  the  fciences  ot  Afia,   and  offered  to  the  in- 
habitants of  his  native  foil,  the  important  benefits  which 
he  himfelf  had  received  (u).     The   offers  of  the  fag« 
having  been  rejecled  by  his  countrymen  of  Samos  (x), 
L_  r  ..i_j  ^  ,^    .  jjj  Italy,  where  more  refpeft  was 

and  more  attention  to  his  pre- 
cepts (y).  When  the  kindnefs  of  the  Crotonlans,  and 
their  folicitude  to  obtain  fcientific  information,  had  in- 
fpired  Pythagoras  with  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs,  he  felc6t- 
ed  a  number  of  his  difciples,  who,  from  the  fimil.irity 
of  their  characters,  the  mlldnefs  of  their  difpofitions, 
and  the  Iteadlnefs  of  their  conduct,  feemed  belt  adapted 
for  forwarding  the  purpofes  he  had  in  view  (z).  Thefe 
he  formed  into  a  fraternity,  or  feparate  order  of  men, 

^vhom 


(f)  DIcara  aliquii  de  fodalltlis  eorum,  quotles  hilarlus  convlvia  celebrant.     Philonis  opera,  p.  692. 

(g)  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  part  il.  booTc  ii.  chap.  6.  p.  147.     Serrarii  Trlhaera;f.  lib.  lii.  cap.  li, 
etiam  Bafnage,  b.  ii.  ch.  12.  ^  4. ;  and  Piftet.  Thcolog.  Chret.  torn.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  106. 

(h)  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  17.     Vid.  etiam  Sollnum,  c.  35.  p.  43.  edit.  Salmafii ;  and  art.  Essexes. 

(l)  Bafnage,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  §  8.  PI6tet.  Theolog.  Chret.  torn.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  107. 

(k)  Scaliger  de  Emend.  Temp. 

(l)  Scaliger  Elench.  Trihaerafii  NIcolai  Serrarii,  cap.  22.  p.  441. 

(m)    I  Maccabees,  vii.  13.  (n)  Scaliger  ut  fupra. 

(o)   Bafnage,  b.  Ii.  chap.  13.  §  4. 

(p)   Id.  Id.  chap.  12.  j  20.  compared  with  chap.  13.  $  4.  (q^)  Id.  Id.  chap.  12.  §  24. 

{r)  Phllo's  Treatife,  entitled,  "  Q^uod  omnis  probus  Liber,"  apud  Opera,  p.  678. 

(s)  Id.  Id.  chap.  12.  §  13,  25.  (t)  Bafnage,  b.  Ii.  chap.  12.  §  2J^  26. 

(u)  Pythagoras  returned  from  Egypt  about  560  years  before  Chriit. 

(x)  lamblichus  de  vita  Pythagorse,  part  i.  cap.  5.  p.  37.  (y)  Id.  Itif.  cap.  6.  p.  42,  43. 

(z)  Gillics's  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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whom  he  inftrufled  in  the  fciences  of  the  eaft  (a),  and 
to  whom  he  imparted  the  myfteries  and  rites  of  tlie  E- 
gyptian,  Syrian,  and  Ionian  affbciations.  Before  any 
one  was  received  into  the  number  cf  Iiis  difciples,  a  mi- 
nute and  diligent  enquiry  was  made  into  his  temper 
and  charaftcr  (b).  If  the  iflue  of  this  enquiry  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  candidate,  he  bound  himfclf,  by  a  folemn 
engagement,  to  conceal,  from  the  uninitiated,  the  myf- 
terics  which  he  might  receive,  and  the  fciences  in  which 
he  might  be  inftrufttd  (c).  The  doclrines  of  charity, 
of  univejfal  benevolence,  and  efpecially  of  affedlion  to 
the  brethren  of  the  order,  were  warmly  recommended 
to  the  young  difciples  (d)  ;  and  fuch  rtas  the  influence 
which  they  had  upon  their  mind?,  that  difcord  feemed 
to  have  been  baniihed  from  Italy  (li),  and  the  golden 
age  to  have  again  returned.  Strangers  of  every  coun- 
try, of  every  religion,  and  of  every  rank  in  life,  were 
received,  if  properly  qudlfied,  into  the  Pythagorean 
aflbciation  (f).  Like  free  mafons  they  had  particular 
words  and  figns,  by  which  they  might  diilinguifli  each 
other,  and  correfpond  at  a  diflance  (g).  They  wore 
white  garments,  as  an  emblem  of  their  innocence  (h). 
They  had  a  particular  regard  for  the  eaft  (l).  They 
advanced  from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another  (k). 
They  were  forbidden  to  commit  to  wrhing  their  mylie- 
ries,  which  were  preferved  folely  by  tradition  (l)  :  The 
Pythagorean  fynibols  and  fecrets  v\ere  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  the  Orphic  and  Eleufinian  rites,  the 
Magi,  the  Iberians,  and  the  Celts  (m).  They  confifted 
chiefly  of  arts  and  fciences,  united  with  theology  and 
ethics,  and  were  communicated  to  the  initiated  in  cy- 
phers and  fymbols  (x).  An  alTociation  of  this  nature, 
founded  upon  fuch  principles,  and  fitted  for  fuch  ends, 
did  not  remain  long  in  obfcurity.  In  a  fliort  time  it 
extended  over  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
was  difFufed  even  through  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
jflands  of  the  Egean  fea  (o).  Like  other  fecret  focicties, 
it  was  vilified  by  malicious  men,  who  were  prohibited 
from  fliaring  its  advantages,  from  the  vveaknefs  of  their 
minds  and  the  depravity  of  their  hearts  (p).  Chagrined 
with  difappointment,  and  enflamed  with  rage,  they  of- 
ten executed  vengeance  upon  the  innocent  Pythago- 
reans,  and  even  fct   fire  to  the  lodges  in  which   they 


were  alTembled  (qJ.  But  the  di'.ciples  of  the  fage  per-  Mafon 
filled  in  that  honourable  caute  in  which  they  had  em-  -""v- 
barked  ;  and,  though  the  perfecution  of  their  enemies 
drove  them  from  their  native  land,  they  flill  retained 
for  each  other  the  fympathy  of  brothers,  and  often  fuf- 
fered  death  in  its  moll  agonizing  form,  rather  than  vio- 
late the  engagements  into  which  they  had  entered  (r). 
An  attempt,  Lke  this,  againft  the  fociety  of  free  malons, 
has  been  witnelVed  in  our  own  day.  It  has  not,  indeed, 
proceeded  to  fuch  an  extrem^ity  of  violence.  The  fpirit 
of  extirpation,  however,  exifled  in  fentiment,  though  it 
had  not  the  courage  to  difplay  itfelf  in  adion.  Difaf- 
feftion  to  government,  and  difrefpetl  to  religion,  were 
charged  upon  them  with  all  the  confidence  of  truth : 
And,  had  the  governments  of  Europe  been  weak  enough 
to  credit  the  fancies  of  a  few  political  enthufiafls,  their 
fubjeds  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  armed  a- 
gainft  each  other,  and  the  nations  of  the  world  embroiled 
in  difcord. 

32.  From  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
Pythagorean  and  Mafonic  inftitutions  were  fimilar  in 
their  external  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  which 
they  had  in  view  ;  and  that  both  of  them  experienced, 
from  contemporaries,  the  fame  unmerited  reproach. 
Mr  Clinch,  in  his  Eflays  on  Free  Mafonry  (s),  has  e- 
numerated,  at  great  length,  all  the  points  of  refemblance 
between  thefe  two  inftitutions.  He  attempts  to  p-.ove, 
that  free  mafonry  took  its  rife  from  the  Pythagorean 
fraternity  ;  but  though  he  has  been  fuccefsful  in  point- 
ing out  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  thefe  aflocia- 
tions,  he  has  no  authority  for  concluding  that  the  for- 
mer originated  from  the  latter.  In  a  mafonic  manu- 
fcript,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  hand- 
wrhing  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that 
Pythagoras  learned  mafonry  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and 
from  thofe  countries  where  it  had  been  planted  by  the 
Phenicians  ;  that  the  Pythagoreans  carried  it  into 
France  ;  and  that  it  was,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  im- 
ported from  that  country  into  England  (t).  This,  in- 
deed, is  no  direft  proof  of  our  opinion  ;  it  flrows  us,  at 
leaft,  that  the  fame  fentiments  have  been  entertain- 
ed about  four  hundred  years  ago  by  the  fraternity 
in   England.     It  has  been  fuppofed   by  fome   philofo- 

phers 


(a)  Aulus  Gellius  lib.  i.  cap.  9.     Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

(b)  Jamblichus  de  vita  Pythagorae,  cap.  17.  p.  76.     Gillies  vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

(c)  Jamblichus  cap.  23.  p.  104. 

(d)  Id.  cap.  8.  p.  53.  cap.  33.  p.  193.  cap.  6.  p.  43.  cap.  23.  p.  102.      Bafnage's  Hiflory  of  the  Jews,  b.  ii. 
cap.  13.  j  21.  Anthologia  Hibernica  for  March  1794,  p.  181. 

(e)  Jamblichus,  cap.  7.  p.  46. 

(f)  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.     Jamblichus,  cap.  33.  p.  2C2. 

(g')  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.     Anthologia  Hibernica,  for  March  1794,  p.  i8r. 

(h)  Bafnage,  b.  ii.  chap.  13.  J  21.      Anthologia  Hibernica  for  March  1794,  p.  183. 

(1)  Bafnage,  b.  ii.  chap.  13.  J  21.  (k)  Jamblichus,  cap.  17,  p.  72. 

(l.)  Jamblichus,  part  i.  cap.  32.  p.  19T. 

(m)  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  book  iii.  feft.  3.  vol.  2.  p.  132,  133.    Jamblichus,  cap.  8.  p.  139. 
Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

(n)  Jamblichus,  cap.  8.  p.  139.     Gillies  ut  fupra. 

(o)  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.     Jaml;lichus  cap.  35.  p.  207.  (p)  Id.  Id.  p.  209. 

((I)  Jamblichus  p.  208.  et  feq.  (r)  Id.  Id.  chap  32.  p,  189. 

(s)  Publiftied  in  the  Anthologia  Hibernica  for  1794. 

(t)  Lives  of  Lcland,  Hearnc,  and  Wood,  Oxford,  1772.     Appendix  to  the  life  of  Leland,   N°  vii.     A  copy 
of  this  manufcript  may  be  feen  in  every  work  on  free  mafonry. 
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Rbfonry/ phcrs  (u),  tliat  Pythagoras  derivod  his  myfleiies  chiefly 
from  the  Eflesies,  who  were  at  that  time  much  refpeiaed 
and  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  wonderful 
fimilarity,  indeed,  betiTtcn  thcfe  focietics,  both  ii<.  tlie 
fciras  which  they  had  in  common  witii  free  maloncy, 
Rnd  in  thofc  lefler  cufloms  and  ceremonies,  which  were 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  render  fuch  a  fuppolition  ex- 
tremely probaMe.  It  is  remarked  by  all  eccleiiartical 
hirtorians,  that  the  EQVnesVerc  Pythagoreans,  both  in 
difcipii^.e  and  dofirine  (x)  •,  without  ever  confidering 
that  the  former  exifted  fome  hundred  years  before  tlie 
birth  of  Pythagoras  (y).  The  Pythagoreans,  there- 
fore, were  connec'led  with  the  EflVnes,  and  the  Effenes 
with  the  Kafidcans,  who  engaged  to  prefervc  and  adorn 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 
Hon  33.  There  is  one  objeflion  to  the  view  which  we 
^'  '.  have  taken  of  this  fubjeft,  which,  though  it  has  al- 
ready been  flightly  noticed,  it  may  be  neceiVaiy  more 
completely  to  remove.  Although  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  unbiaiTed  reader,  that  free  m-ilonry  has 
a  wonderful  refemblance  to  the  Eleufinian  and  Diony- 
lian  rayfteries,  the  fraternity  of  Ionian  architeiEls,  and 
the  Effenian  and  Pythagorean  aflbcialions ;  yet  fome 
may  be  difpofcd  to  queftion  the  identity  of  theie  inftitu- 
tiens,  becaufe  they  had  different  names,  and  becauie 
fome  ufages  were  oblerved  by  one,  which  were  neglect- 
ed by  another.  But  thefe  circumilanccs  of  diflimilarlty 
arife  from  thofe  neceflary  changes,  which  are  fuperin- 
durtd  upon  every  inflitution,  by  a  fpirit  of  innovation, 
by  the  caprice  of  individuals,  and  by  the  various  revo- 
lutions in  civilized  fociety.  Every  alteration  or  im- 
provement in  philofopbical  fyileras,  or  ceremonial  infti- 
tutions,  generally  produces  a  correfponding  variation  in 
their  name,  deduced  from  .the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment, or  from  the  name  of  the  innovator.  The  diffe- 
rent affcciatlons,  for  example,  whofe  nature  and  tenden- 
cy we  have  been  confidering,  received  their  names  from 
circumftances  merely  cafua!,  and  often  of  trifling  confi- 
deration  ;  though  all  of  them  were  eftabliftied  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  derived  from  the  fame  fource.  When 
the  mylieries  of  the  Effenes  were  imported  by  Pytha- 
goras into  Italy,  without  undergoing  much  variation, 
they  were  there  denominated  the  mjfieries  of  Pythago- 
ras ;  and,  in  our  own  day,  they  are  called  the  fecrets 
of  free  mafonry,  becaufe  many  of  their  fyrabols  are  de- 
rived from  the  art  of  building,  and  becaufe  they  are 
believed  to  have  been  invented  by  an  affociation  of  ar- 
chitedls,  who  were  anxious  to  preferve,  among  them- 
felves, the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  (z). 
The  difference  in  the  ceremonial  obfervances  of  thefe 
inftitutions  may  be  accounted  for  nearly  upon  the  fame 
principles.  From  the  ignorance,  or  fuperior  fagacity  of 
thofe  who  prefided  over  the  ancient  fraternities,  fome 
cert^monies  would  be  infilled  upon  more  than  others, 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II. 
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fome    of   lefs    moment    would    be    exalted  into  confc-    W^rjnry, 

quence,  while  others  of  greater  importance  would  be  ' v— -^ 

deprefled  into  obfcurity.  In  procefs  of  time,  therefore, 
fome  trifling  changes  would  be  effeif>ed  upon  ihele  ce- 
remonies, fome  rites  aboliflied,  and  fome  introduced. 
The  cliief  difference,  however,  between  the  ancient 
andmodern  myfteries,  is,  in  ihele  points  which  coneern 
religion.  But  this  arlfes  from  the  great  changes  which 
have  been  produced  in  religious  knoivledge.  It  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  the  rites  of  the  Egyptian,  Jewilli,  and 
Grecian  religions,  ihould  be  obfetveJ  by  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  only  tlie  religion  of  Chrill  ;  or  that  we  ftioulJ  pour 
out  libutions  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  who  acknowledge 
no  heavenly  fuperior,  but  the  true  and  the  living  God. 

34.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  an  ob-  01)j-c1i)o 
jcrtion  urged  by  M.  Barruel,  againft  the  opinion  ofof 'BarriKtCs 
thofe,  who  believe  that  the  myileries  of  free  mafonry  an'wcred. 
are  fimilar  to  the  mylleries  of  Egytt  and  Greece  (a). 
From  the  unfairnefs  with  wliich  this  writer  has  ftated 
the  fcntiments  of  his  opponents  on  this  fubjecl  ;  from 
the  confidence  and  triumph  with  which  he  has  propofed 
his  own;  and,  above  all,  from  the  difmgenuity  with 
which  he  has  fupported  them,  many  inattentive  readers 
may  have  been  led  to  adopt  his  notions,  and  to  form  as 
defpicable  an  idea  of  the  undcrliandings,  as  he  would 
wifli  them  to  form  of  the  characicr  of  mafons.  He 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  all  who  embrace  the  opinion 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  fupport,  mud  neceffuriiy 
believe,  that  a  unity  of  religious  fentiments,  and  moral 
precepts,  was  maintained  in  all  the  ancient  myfleries ; 
and  that  the  initiated  entertained  juft  notions  of  the 
unity  of  God,  while  the  vulgar  were  addicled  to  the 
groiieft  polytheifm.  Upon  this  gratuitous  fuppofititJn, 
which  we  completely  difavow,  becaufe  it  has  no  connec- 
tion with  our  hypolhcfis,  does  Barrucl  found  all  his  de- 
clamations againft  the  connexion  of  our  order  with 
the  Pythagorean  and  Eleufinian  inftitutions.  If  this 
fuppofition,  indeed,  were  true,  his  opinion  would  be  ca- 
pable of  proof.  But  he  is  all  tlie  while  combating  the 
dogmas  of  Warburton,  while  he  thinks  he  is  overturn- 
ing the  antiquity  of  our  order.  There  is  perhaps  In  no 
language  fuch  a  piece  of  downright  fophiftry  as  this  por- 
tion of  Barruel's  work.  He  feems  to  fcruple  at  ,no  me- 
thod, however  bafe  or  dilhonourable,  that  can  brino-  dif- 
credit  upon  free  mafonry,  and  every,  thing  conne6leJ 
with  it.  After  having  overturned  the  opinion  of  War- 
burton,  he  then  attacks  us  on  our  ground,  and  ftiles  uj 
the  children  of  fophiftry,  deifm,  andpantheifm,  who  de- 
duce our  origin  from  affociations  of  men  that  were  ene- 
mies to  Chrillianity  (e),  and  followed  no  guide  but  the 
light  of  nature.  But  this  writer  fliould  reccllect,  that 
the  fon  is  not  accountable  for  the,  degeneracy  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  and,  if  the  ancient  myfteries  were  the  nurferies 
of  fuch  dangerous  opinions,  as  this  writer,  in  oppofi- 
4  N  tion 


(u)  Faydit  Lettre,  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  Oclobre  1 703,  p.  472. 

(x)  Gregory's  Church  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  cent.  1. 

(y)  Pliny,  book  5.  cap.  17.  Solinus.,  cap.  35.  p.  43. 

('/.)    Symbols  derived   from   the  art   of  building,  were   alfo  employed   by   the   Pythagoreans, 
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inflruflion  to  thofe  w  ho  were  initialed  into  their  fraternity.     Vid.  Proclus  in  Eucl.  lib.  .\i.  dtf.  2.  &c 

(a)  Memoirs  of  Jacobinifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  355 — 360. 

(b)  Vid.  Barniel,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.     I  do  not  find  in  any  fyficm  of  clironology,  that  Chrlilianity  exifted  in  the 
ttaie  of  Pythagoras,  or  at  the  eftabli.'hment  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries ! 
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tion  to  autlientic  liillory,  lays  to  their  charge,  it  is  to 
tie  gloiy  of  their  poUerity,  that  they  have  fliaken  oflF 
the  yoke,  and  embraced  that  heavenly  light  ivhich  their 
ancertors  aftuCled  to  defpife. 

35.  Having  iiiiilhed  what  may  properly  be  denomi- 
nnted  the  ancient  hiltory  of  free  mal'onry,  we  are  now 
to  trace  its  progrefs  from  the  abolition  of  the  heathen 
rites,  in  the  reign  of  Theodoiius,  to  the  prefent  day  ; 
and,  though  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  order  feem 
to  coincide  in  opinion  upon  this  part  of  its  hiliory,  the 
materials  are  as  fcanty  as  before,  and  the  incidents 
equally  unconnefted.  In  tliofe  ages  of  ignorance  and 
diforder  which  fucceeded  the  de'ftru^lion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  minds  of  men  were  too  much  dcbafed  by 
fujierllition,  and  contrafled  by  bigotry,  to  enter  into 
r.lTociations  for  promoting  mental  improvement  and 
mutual  benevolence.  The  fpirit  which  then  raged, 
was  not  a  fpirit  of  enquiry.  The  motives  which  then 
influenced  the  conduft  of  men,  were  not  thofe  bene- 
volent and  correft  principles  of  aflion  which  once  di- 
ftinguithed  their  anceftors,  and  which  ftill  diftinguilh 
their  pofterity.  Sequeftered  habits  and  unfocial  dif- 
pofitions  charatlerized  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  this 
ieafon  of  mental  degeneracy  ;  while  free  mafons,  aduat- 
ed  by  very  different  principles,  inculcate  on  their 
brethren  the  duties    of  focia!  intercourfe,  and  commu 
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fecret  affociation  was  overawed  and  perfecuted  by  the   MaTonry 
rulers  of  Europe  ?  """v— 

36.  But,  though  the  political  and  intelleftual  condi-it  ;,  pr,-^ 
tion  of  fociety  was  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  free  ble  thit ;: 
mafonry  ;  and,  though  the  fecret  affociations  of  the  an- ancient 
cients  were  diffolved   in   the  fifth  centurv    by  the  com-  ""yte"" 
,     ^   ,      „  1       '  were  os- 

mand  of  the  Roman  emperor,  yet  there  are  many  rea-  (-.j-ved  pr- 
fons  for  believing  that  the  ancient  mylleries   were   ob-  vately  ei 
ferved  in   private,  long  after  their  public   abolition,  by  their  ab. 
thofe  enemies  of  Chriltianity  who  were  itill  attached  to"°"' 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.     Some  authors  (c^  even 
infoiTO  us,  that  this  was  aflually  the  cafe,  and  that  the 
Grecian  rites  exifted  in   the  eighth  century,  and  were 
never   completely  abolillied,  (Art.  20.).      Thtfe  con- 
fiderations  enable   us  to  conneft  the  heathen  myfteries, 
with  that   trading   aflbciation  of  architefts,  which  ap- 
peared, during  the   dark   ages,  under  the  fpecial  au- 
thority of  the  fee  of  Rome. 

^7.  The  infatiable  delire  for  external  finery,  andxradirc 
gaudy  ceremonies,  which  was  difplayed  by  the  catholic 
prieils  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  introduced  a 
correfponding  defire  for  fplendid  monafleries,  and  mag- 
nificent cathedrals.  But  as  the  demand  for  thefe  build- 
ings was  urgent,  and  continually  increafing,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  artificers  could  be  procured,  even 
for  the  ereftion   of  fuch   pious  works.     In  order  to  en- 
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nicate  to  all  within  the  pale  of  their  order,  the  know-      courage  the  profeffion   of  architecture,   the  billiops   of 


ledge  which  they  poflefs  and  the  hanpinefs  which 
they  feel.  But,  if  fcience  had  exifted  in  thefe  ages,  and 
if  a' defire  of  focial  intercourfe  had  animated  the  minds 
cf  men,  the  latter  rauft  have  languifiied  for  want  of 
gratification,  as  long  as  the  former  wns  imprifoned 
vvithln  the  %valls  of  a  convent,  by  the  tyranny  of  fu- 
perfiition,  or  the  jealoufy  of  power.  Science  was  in 
thefe  days  fynonimous  with  herefy  ;  and  had  any  bold 
and  enlightened  man  ventured  upon  philofophical  in- 
veiligations,  and  publiflied  his  difcoveries  to  the  world, 
he  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  magi- 
cian, and  punifced  as  a  heretic  by  the  church  of  to  the  grand 
Rome.  Thefe  remarks  may  be  exemplified  and  con-  affociation  w 
firmed  by  an  appropriate  iuftance  of  the  interfering 
fpirit  of  the  Romilh  church,  even  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  learning  had  made  confidernble  advance- 
ment in  Europe.  The  celebrated  Baptiila  Porta  ha- 
ving,  like  the  fage  of  Samos,  travelled  into  dill  ant 
countries  for  fcientific  information,  returned  to  his  na- 
tive home,  and  eftablllhed  a  fociety  which  he  deno- 
minated the  academy  of  fecrets.  He  communicated 
the  information  wkiclrhe  had  collefted  to  the  members 
of  this  affociation,  who,  in  their  turn,  imrarted  to 
their  companions  the  knowledge  which  they  had  indi- 
vidually obtained.  But  thi«  little  fraternity,  advancing 
in  refpc£lability  and  fcience,  foon  trembled  under  the 
rod  of  ecclefiaftical  oppreffion  ;  ;ind  experienced  in  its 


Rome,  andNthe  other  potentates  of  Europe,  conferred 
on  the  fraternity  of  free  mafons  the  mod  important 
privileges ;  and  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  law5, 
cuftoms,  and  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  thenifelves.  The 
affociation  was  compofed  of  men  of  all  nations,  of  Ita- 
lian, Gret-k,  French,  German,  and  Flemifli  artifts,  w!io 
were  denominated  free  mafons,  and  who,  ranging  from 
one  country  to  another,  erefted  thofe  elegant  churches 
and  cathedrals,  which,  though  they  once  gratified  the 
pride  and  flieltcred  the  rites  of  a  corrupted  prieilhood, 
now  excite  the  notice  of  antiquarians,  and  adminifter 
•  of  kingdoms.  The  government  of  this 
remarkably  regular.  Its  members  lived 
in  a  camp  of  huts,  reared  befide  the  building  in  which 
they  were  employed.  A  Cirveyor,  or  mafter,  prefided 
over  and  direfled  the  whole.  Every  tenth  man  was 
called  a. warden,  and  overlooked  thofe  who  were  under 
his  charge  ;  and  fuch  artificers  as  were  not  members  of 
this  fraternity,  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  thofe- 
buildings  which  free  mafons  alone  had  a  title  to 
rear  (d).  It  may  feem  ftrange,  and  perhaps  incon- 
fiftent  with  what  we  have  already  faid,  that  the  frater- 
nity of  free  mafons  Ihould  have  been  famPiioned,  and 
even  protefted  by  the  bifhops  of  Rome.  Secret  affoci- 
ations, indeed,  are  always  a  terror  to  temporal  and 
fpiritual  tyranny.  But  the  church  of  Rome,  inftead  of 
approving  of  the  principles  of  free  mafonry,  by  the  cn- 


dilTolutiiin,  that  the  Romifli  hierarchy  was  determined     couragement  and  patronage  which  they  gave  to  archi- 

'         '          ■       "         tecls,  only  employed  them  as  inftruments  for  gratifying 

their  vanity,  and  fatiating  their  ambition.  For  in  after 
ages,  ^vhen  mafons  were  more  numerous,  and  ^vhen  the 
demand  for  religious  flruclures  was  lefs  urgent  than  be- 
fore, the   biiliops   of  Rome  deprived  the  fraternity   of 

theie 


to  check  the  ardour  of  inveftigation,  and  retain  the 
human  mind  in  its  former  fetters  of  ignorance  and  fu- 
pcrrtilion.  How  then  could  free  mafonry  Hourifh,  when 
the  minds  of  men  had  fuch  an  unfortunate  propenfity 
to  raonkilh  retirement,  and   when   every  fcientific   and 


(c)  Gibbon.  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  110.  .  ^  „  .    . 

(d)  Wren's  Parentalia,  or  a  Hiftory  of  the  Family  of  Wren,  p.  306,  307.     Kem^j's  Hiltory  of  Great  Britain, 
I'o.  voL  viii.  p.  273.  b.  iv.  chap.  5.  J  i.     Robifon's  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  p.  21. 
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Mafonrjr.   tliofe  very  privileges  which  had   been   conferred   upon 
l-~"v^— ^  them  withjut   lolicitatlon,  and   perfccuted,  with  unre- 
lenting rage,  tlie  very  men  whom  th.cy  had  voluntarily 
taken  into  favour,    and  who  had   contributed  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  eccleiiallical  ellublifliment. 

38.  Wherever  ths  catholic  religion  was  taught,  the 
•  meetings  of  free  mafons  were  fanclioned  and  patroni- 
zed. The  principles  of  the  order  were  even  imported 
into  Scotland  (e),  where  they  continued,  for  many  ages, 
in  their  primitive  fimplicity,  long  after  they  had  been  cx- 
tinguilhed  in  the  continental  kingdoms.  In  this  man- 
ner, Scotland  became  the  centre  from  which  thefc 
principles  again  iffued,  to  illuminate,  not  only  the  na- 
tions on  the  continent,  but  every  civilized  portion  of 
habitable  world.  What  thofe  caufes  were  which 
continued  the  focieties  of  free  mafons  longer  in  Bri- 
tain tlian  in  other  countries,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
eafy  to  determine  ;  but  as  the  faft  itfelf  is  unqueftion- 
aLle,  it  mulf  have  arifen,  either  from  fome  favourable 
circumftanccs  in  the  political  ftate  of  Britain,  which 
did  not  exift  in  the  other  governments  of  turopc  ;  or 
from  the  fuperior  policy,  by  which  the  Britilh  mafons 
eluded  the  fufpicion  of  their  enemies,  and  the  fuperior 
prudence  with  which  they  niaintaincd  the  primitive 
limplicity  and  refpeclability  of  their  order.  The  form- 
er of  thefe  caufes,  had,  without  doubt,  a  confiderable 
fhare,  in  producing  the  effecl  under  confideration  ;  and 
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any  invcftigation,  In  order  to  prove,  that  the  order  of  Afnfor.rj-. 
the  knights  templars  was  a  branch  of  free  mafonry. '—— v"—' 
This  faCl  has  been  inviuiably  acknowledged  by  free 
mafons  themlelvcs ;  and  none  have  been  more  zealous 
to  eilablilh  it  than  the  enemies  of  their  order  (v). 
The  former  have  admitted  the  fafl,  not  btcaufc  it  was 
creditable  to  them,  but  becauii:  it  was  true ;  and  the 
latter  have  fupported  it,  becaufe  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
fophiftry,  it  might  Ijp  employed  to  difgrace  their  oppo- 
nents. 

40.  The  order  of  the  knights  templars  was  inflituted  S''*^'^,'}'^ 
during  the  crufades,  in  the  year  1118,  by  Hugo  detcmpian."^ 
Paganis,  and  GeoSVey  of  St  Omers.  It  received  this 
appellation  becaufe  its  members  originally  reCded  near 
the  ctiurch  in  Jerufalem,  which  v.as  dedicated  to  our 
Saviour.  Though  the  profelTed  obiect  of  this  religi- 
ous aflbciation  v.as  to  protect  thofe  Chrillian  pilgrims, 
whofe  miftaken  piety  had  led  them  to  the  holy  city  ; 
yet  it  is  almoll  beyond  a  doubt,  that  its  chief  and  pri- 
mary intention,  was  to  praftife  and  preferve  the  rites 
and  myfteries  of  mafonry.  We  know  at  leaft,  that  the 
knights  templars,  not  only  poflciTed  the  myfteries,  but 
perlormed  the  ceremonies,  and  inculcated  the  duties  of 
free  mafons;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  prac- 
tiilag  of  thefe  rites  could  contribute  nothing  to  the  pro- 
tection and  comfort  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims.  Had 
the  templars  publicly  avowed   the  real  objecl  of  their 


we  know  for  certain,  that,  in  our  own  days,  the  latter      iallitution,  inftead   of  that  favour  which   they  fo  long 


Cdnneftlon; 
Ictwcen 
free  raai'uns 
and  the 
knights 
fcmjJars. 


has  preferved  free  mafonry  in  a  flourifliing  condition 
tbrcughcut  thefe  united  kingdoms,  while,  in  other 
countries,  the  imprudence  and  foolilh  innovations  of  its 
members,  have  expofed  it  to  the  feverelf  and  juftelt 
cenfurc,  and,  in  many  cafes,  to  the  moft  violent  perfe- 
cutions.  It  is  a  faft,  requiring  no  confirmation,  and 
refulting  from  the  moll  obvious  caufes,  th^t  free  mafon- 
ry never  flourilhes  in  feafons  of  public  commotion  ;  and 
even  in  Great  Britain,  though  the  feat  of  war  is  com- 
monly in  foreign  countries,  it  has  univerfally  declined. 
But  in  thofe  lands  which  are  the  theatre  of  hoftiliiies, 
it  will  be  neglefted  in  a  Hill  greater  degree  ;  and,  if 
tl;efe  hollilities  are  long  continued,  or  frequently  recur, 
the  very  name  and  principles  of  the  order  muft  be  foon 
c.xtinguiihed.  Amid  thofe  continual  wars,  therefore, 
vsliich,  during  the  middle  ages,  diihafted  and  defolated 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  affbciation  of  architeds 
would  be  foon  diflblvcd  ;  while  in  the  humble  village 
of  Kilwinning,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland,  they 
found  a  fafe  retreat  from  the  violent  convulfions  of  con- 
tinental wars. 

39.  Before  we  detail  the  progrefs  of  free  mafonry, 
after  its  importation  into  Britain,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
give  fom.e  account  of  the  knights  templars,  a  fraternity 
of  free  mafons  whofe  affluence  and  virtues  often  raifed 
the  envy  of  contemporaries,  and  whofe  unmerited  and 
unhappy  end  mull  have  often  excited  the  compaflion  ef 
pollerity.     It  would  be  needlefs   labour  to  enter  ii.to 


enjoyed,  they  would  have  experienced  the  animofity  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  But  as  they  were  animated  with 
a  fincere  regard  for  the  Calljolic  religion,  and  with 
a  decided  abhorrence  for  the  infidel  pofreffurs  of  Judsa, 
it  was  never  once  lufpecled  that  they  tranfa£led  any 
other  buCnefs  at  their  fccret  meetings,  but  that  which 
concerned  tlie  regulation  of  their  order,  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  and  the  extirpation  of  its  enemies. 
The  many  prodigies  of  valour  which  they  exhibited 
againft  the  infidels  ;  the  many  charitable  deeds  which 
they  performed  towards  the  difireffed  pilgrims  ;  and 
the  many  virtues  vv'hich  adorned  their  private  charatler, 
procured  them,  from  the  rulers  of  Europe,  that  refpect 
and  authority  to  which  they  were  fo  jultly  entitled,  and 
which  they  fo  long  maintained.  But  refpeft  and  au- 
thority were  not  the  only  rewards  which  they  pui- 
chafed  by  their  virtues  and  military  proivefs.  From 
the  munificence  of  the  popes,  the  generofity  of  the 
pious  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  and  from  the  gra- 
titude of  thofe  opulent  pilgrims,  who,  in  the  moments 
of  diftrefs,  had  experienced  their  kind  allillance,  the 
knights  templars  had  acquired  fuch  immenfe  poflitirioni 
in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in  France, 
that  their  revenues  often  exceeded  thofe  of  tlie  fecular 
princes.  Thus  independent  in  their  circumftances,  and 
being  fatigued  with  thofe  unfuccefsful  llruggles  againll 
the  infidels,  which  they  had  maintained  with  fuch  man- 
ly courage,  they  returned  to  their  native  land  to  enjoy, 
4  N  2  in 


(f.)  a.  D.  1 140.  Vu/.  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi.  Pariih  of  Kilvtlnning  }  or  Edinburgh  Magazine 
for  Apfil  1802, p.  243. 

(k)  PliJ.  Barruei's  iVIemoirs  of  Jacobinifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  379 — 383.  where  this  is  attempted  at  fome  length.  As 
Barruel,  however,  was  unacquainted  with  the  obfervances  of  the  templars  and  mafons,  he  has  attributed  to  both 
many  abfurd  rites  which  probably  never  exilled  but  in  his  own  mind.  For  the  lame  reafon  he  has  omitted  many 
points  of  refemblance  which  would  have  tllablilhed  the  common  opinion  upon  an  immoveable  fotindalion. 
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L'Tonry.  in  peace' ar.d  quiet,  the  recompenre'Qf  tlitir  toils.     But, 

"V like  all  men  who  are  fuddenly  tranfported  from  danger 

mid  fatigue,  to  opulence  and  eafe,  many  of  ihe  templais 
ilcviated  from  that  virtuous  courfe  which  they  bad 
hitherto  purfued,  ar,d  indul?;ed  too  freely  in  thofe  lux- 
uries and  fathionable  amufements  to  ivhich  thty  were 
invited  by  opulence,  and  impelled  Ijy  inatlivity.  Thus, 
from  the  indifcrctions  of  a  few,  did  the  knights  templars 
lofe  a  coiiiidcrable  llmre  of  thofe  l»nour<:,  and  thnt  ce- 
lebrity, v.Iiich  they  hkl  long  enjoyed.  But  this  i-elaxa- 
tion  of  dilcipline,  and  attachment  to  luxurious  indol- 
ence, were  the  only  crimes  of  which  the  templars  were 
guilty  ;  ar.d  to  men  of  honour  and  fpirit  like  them,  the 
forfeiture  of  popularity,  which  ivas  the  confequence  of 
their  apoflafy,  would  be  a  fufHcient  puni(hmeiit.  Thi>;, 
however,  ivas  net  the  fentiment  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
That  barbarous  monarch,  infiigated  by  private  revenge 
againll/ome  individuals  of  the  order ;  encouraged  by 
the  profpecl  of  (haring  in  their  ample  revenues ;  and 
fjjurred  on  by  a  fphit  which  feldom  refides  in  ahum^n 
bread,  imprifoned  in  one  day  all  the  templars  in  France, 
merely  at  tlie  inftance  of  two  worthlefs  members  of  the 
■  order,  who  had  been  difgraced  and  puniihed  by  their 
fupcriors,  for  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.  It  was 
pretended  by  thefe  bafe  accufers,  that  the  templars  ab- 
jured our  Saviour,  that  they  fpit  upon  his  crofs,  that 
they  burned  their  children,  and  committed  other  atro- 
cious crimes,  from  which  tlie  human  mind  recoils  witli 
horror,  and  which  could  have  been  perpetrated  only 
by  men  fo  completely  abandoned  as  the  informers  thcm- 
felvLS.  Under  the  pretence  of  difcovering  what  de- 
gree of  credit  might  be  attached  to  thefe  accufalions, 
the  templars  were  extended  on  the  rack  till  they  con- 
feiTed  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged.  Se- 
veral of  the  knights,  when  flretched  on  this  inftrument 
of  agony,  made  every  acknowledgement  wliich  their 
perfccutors  deiired.  But  others,  retaining  on  the  rack 
that  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death  which  they  had 
exhibited  in  the  field,  perfifled  in  denying  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge,  and  maintained  with  their  Iriteft 
breath,  the  innocence  of  their  order.  Many  of  thofe, 
even,  who  had  tamely  fubmitted  to  their  perfecutors, 
retrained  thofe  ignominious  confefiions  which  the  rack 
had  extorted  •,  and  maintained  their  integrity  in  the 
midft  of  thofe  flames  which  the  barbarous  Philip  h?d 
kindled  for  their  defiruflion.  Fifty-nine  of  thefe  un- 
happy men  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  by  a  flow  fire  ; 
and  tiie  fame  vindi3ive  and  inhuman  fpirit  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  other  provinces  of  France,  and  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  The  fortitude  which,  in  every 
country,  was  difplayed  by  thefe  unfortunate  fufferers, 
could  have  been  infpired  by  innocence  alcne  ;  and  is  a 
ftrong  proof,  that  their  minds  were  not  fo  enervated  by 
indolciKc,  i  or  their  bodies  fo  enfeebled  by  luxury,  as 
has  been  gent  rally  believed.  The  only  murmurs  which 
parted  from  thtir  lips,  were  thofe  which  expreffed  their 
an;;uilli  and  rcn  orfe,  that  they  had  betrayed,  in  the 
hour  of  pain,  the  ir.terelis  of  their  order,  and  had  con- 
fcfled  themfelves  guilty  of  crimes  unworthy  of  a 
templar  and  a  rran. 
,,,,  ff  41.  But  the  atrocious  fcene  was  yet  to  come  which  was 
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to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  templavs,  and  fatiate  the  vcr 
geance  of  their  enemies.  'J'lieir  grand  mailer  fVlolay,  ar)  J.  - 
other  dignitaries  of  the  order  Hill  liirvived:  and,  though 
they  had  made  the  inoll  fubroiiFive  acknowledgcracv.ts  -o 
their  unrclentir.i.  1- -V n  Mr-'.  \  tt  the  influence^vhich they 
had  over  the  r  '■•.■.r,  and  their  conneflion 

with  mnny  cf  *  Europe,   rendered  them 

formidable  and  .,      -  .  their  opprcflbrs.     By  the 

exertion  of  that  ii.duencc,  tl'.ey  might  reltore  union  to 
thtir  difmerabered  party,  and  infpire  them  with  courage 
to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  companions ;  or,  by 
adopting  a  more  cautious  method,  they  might  repel,  by 
uncontrovertible  proofs,  the  charges  for  which  they 
fuflfered  ;  and,  by  interefting  ail  men  in  their  behalf, 
they  might  expofe  Philip  to  the  attacks  of  his  own  fub- 
jefls,  and  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  Europe. 
Aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  his  character  and  per- 
fon  would  be  expofed  by  pardoning  the  furviving 
templars,  the  French  monarch  commanded  the  grand 
maftcr  and  his  brethren  to  be  led  out  to  a  fcaffold, 
erecled  for  the  purpofe,  and  there  to  confefs  before  the 
public,  the  enormities  of  which  their  order  had  been 
guilty,  and  the  juHice  of  the  punilhment  which  had 
been  intlifted  on  their  brethren.  If  they  adhered  to 
their  former  confelT.ons,  a  full  pardon  was  promifed  to 
them  ;  but  if  they  fliould  perlift  in  maintaining  their 
innocence,  they  were  threatened  with  deiiruflion  on  a 
pile  of  wood,  which  the  executioners  had  erecled  in 
their  view,  to  awe  them  into  compliance.  While  the 
multitude  were  Handing  around  in  awful  expeftation, 
ready,  from  the  words  of  the  prifoners,  to  juf.i/y  or  con- 
demn their  king,  the  venerable  Molay,  with  a  cheerful 
and  undaunted  countenance,  advanced,  in  chains,  to 
the  edge  of  the  fcaffold  ;  and,  with  a  firm  and  impref- 
five  tone,  thus  addreffed  the  fpeftators.  "  It  is  but> 
jufl,  that  in  this  terrible  day,  and  in  the  lad  moments 
of  my  life,  I  lay  open  the  iniquity  of  falfehood,  and 
make  truth  to  triumph.  I  decl.qre  then,  in  the  face 
of  heaven  and  eartli,  and  I  confefs,  though  to  my  eter- 
nal fliam.e  and  ccnfufion,  that  I  have  committed  the 
greateft  of  crimes;  but  it  has  been  only  in  acknowledg- 
ing thofe  that  have  been  charged  with  fo  much  viru- 
lence upon  an  order,  which  truth  obliges  me  to  pro- 
nounce innocent.  1  made  the  firll  declaration  they  re- 
quired of  me,  only  to  fufpend  the  exceHive  tortures  of 
the  rack,  and  mollify  thofe  that  made  me  endure  them. 
I  am  fenfible  what  torments  they  prepare  for  thofe  that 
have  courage  to  revoke  fuch  a  confeffion.  But  the  hor- 
rible fight  which  they  prefent  to  my  eyes,  is  not  capable 
of  making  me  confirm  one  lie  by  another.  On  a  con- 
dition fo  infamous  as  that,  1  freely  renounce  life  which 
is  already  but  too  odious  to  me.  For  what  would  it 
avail  me  to  prolong  a  few  miferable  days,  when  I  niuft 
owe  them  only  to  the  blackeft  of  calumnies  (g)."  In 
confequence  of  this  manly  revocation,  the  grand  maflcr 
and  his  companions  were  hurried  into  the  flames,  wherr 
they  retained  that  contempt  of  death  which  they  hr.z 
exhibited  on  former  occafions.  This  mournful  fceni 
extorted  tears  from  the  loweft  of  the  vulgar.  Fcu- 
valiant  knights,  whofe  charity  and  valour  had  procurfu 
them  the  gratitude  and  applaufe  of  mankind,  fcfferirr,', 

witho-.'l 


(c)  Hlllolrc  de  Chevaliers  Hofpilailers  de  Saint  Jean  de  Jerufalem,  par  Abbe  Vertot,  torn.  ii.  p.  lOl.  102., 
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'.vlthout  fear,  tie  molt  cruel  and  igncn-iliiious  dca'Ji, 
was  indeed,  a  fpecbcle  well  calculated  to  excite  emo- 
tions of  pity  in  the  liardeft  hearts;  and,  whatever  opi- 
nion we  may  entertain  concerning  the  chara£ler  of  that 
\ir.happy  orficr,  every  mind  of  fenfibility  will  compaf- 
fionatc  the  fate  of  the  templars,  and  curie  the  inhuman 
policy  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

42.  From  this  fliort  and  imperfect  account  of  tl)e 
origin  and  ruin  of  the  knights  templars,  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  underQand  the  merits  of  the  queltion,  re- 
rpeiSing  the  innocence  of  that  order,  which  it  will  be 
r.ecelTary  here  to  conlider.  The  opinions  of  contempo- 
rary writers  were  too  much  induenced  by  party  fpirit, 
and  religious  zsal,  to  deferve  any  regard  in  this  inveili- 
gation.  All  thofe  writers  (11),  however,  who  are  ge- 
nerally deemed  impartial  hillorians,  and  who  were  in 
no  refpecls  intereHed,  either  in  the  condemnation  or 
acquittal  of  the  templars,  have,  without  helitation,  pro- 
nounced them  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charj^e,  and  imputed  their  dedruftion  to  the  avarice 
and  private  refentment  of  Pliilip.  In  the  decilion  of 
thefe  hiftorians,  the  public  had,  in  general,  acquiefced, 
till  their  fentiments  were  unfctlled  by  the  bold  preten- 
fion5,  and  the  fcpViiftical  reafoning  of  Barruel.  This 
writer  has  charged  upon  the  templars  all  thofe  crimes 
with  which  tlieir  enemies  had  formerly  loaded  them  : 
he  has  attempted  to  ju.tify  the  feverity  of  the  French 
king,  and  has  reproached,  with  the  bittereft  inve<3ive, 
the  fociety  of  free  mafons,  bccaufe  they  were  once  con- 
ne6ted  with  a  fraternity,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  fo 
wicked  and  profnne.  While  we  endeavour,  therefore, 
to  defend  the  tempb.rs  againft  thefe  recent  calumnies, 
we  (hall,  at  the  fame  time,  be  maintaining  the  rcfpecta- 
bility  cf  the  mafonic  inlli'ution,  by  ^^ndicating  its  mem- 
bers from  that  imputed  depravity,  which,  according  to 
Barruel,  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers. 

43.  In  order  to  form  an  impartial  j'jdgement  refpeft- 
ing  any  fentence  which  has  been  palled,  without  pro- 
per evidence,  either  againft  individuals  or  affociations, 
it  is  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  motives  and 
charafler  of  the  aecufer?,  and  with  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  them  and  the  judge?,  by  the  puniHi- 
ment  or  liberation  of  the  accufed.  In  the  cafe  before 
us,  the  accufers  had  been  difgraced  and  imprifcned  by 
the  accufed,  for  their  villany  and  crimes.  Their  chiyf 
profecutor  and  judge  was  aftuated  by  motives  of  avarice 
and  private  refentment ;  and  many  rival  orders  who 
h?d  been  languiiliing  in  obfcurity  and  indigence,  propa- 
gated with  alTiduity  the  (landerous  tale,  in  hopes  of 
fl'.aring  in  thofe  ample  poficffions,  and  that  public  fa- 
vour, which  had  been  acquired  by  the  fupeiior  abilities 
of  the  knights  templars.  To  all  ranks  of  men,  indeed, 
the  veneration  which  the  name  of  a  templar  infpired, 
was  an  objcfl  of  envy  :  their  opulent  revenues  were  cal- 
culated to  give  trouble  to  a  covetous  mind,  and  the  re- 
markable regularity  of  their  conduct  was  no  fmall  in- 
citement to  the  exercife  of  detraction.  Such  were  the 
motives  and  profpccts  of  their  judges  and  accufcrs. 
Let    ui    attend  now    to    the    accufations   which    were 
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brought   agiiml  them,    and   we   fl>all    find  that  tliefe   Mfaonrr. 

could  fcarcely  come  under  the  cognizance  of  law,  as ' •""^ 

tlieir  pretended  crimes  were  committed  againfl  thcm- 
felves,  and  net  againll  fociety.  Did  they  perpetrate 
murdtr  upon  any  of  li.eir  fellow. citizens  " — This  was 
never  laid  to  their  charge.  Did  they  purloin  any 
man's  trcafures  ? — Of  theft  they  were  never  accused. 
Did  they  infligate  ro  rebellion^  the  fubjefts  of  any  go- 
vernment, or  plot  deftrudlion  againft  the  perfon  of  any 
king  r — Under  fuch a charafter  they  were  never  known,, 
till  Barruel  called  them  traitors  and  regicides ;  bccaufe, 
forfooth,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  their  fjccelTors,  the 
free  mafons  in  France,  were  acceffory  to  the  murder  of 
their  king.  What  then  were  their  crimes  ?  it  was  faid, 
that  they  burned  their  own  infants !  and  yet  an  inftance 
was  never  produced,  in  which  the  child  of  a  templar 
had  difappeared,  and  in  which  tlie  tendernefs  of  a  mo- 
ther, as  would  certainly  have  happened,  remonftrated 
againft  the  murder  of  her  child.  They  were  faid  to 
have  committed  the  mo.'l  unnatural  of  all  crimes  !  and 
yet,  no  individual  produced  a  fpecific  inftance  which  he 
could  corroborate  by  indubitable  proof.  They  were 
accufed  of  infulting  the  crofs  of  Chrill  j  and  yet  they 
had  (lied  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  his  religion.  Of 
crimes  like  thefe,  one  may  conceive  a  depraved  indi- 
vidual to  have  been  guilty  ;  but  to  believe,  that  a  re- 
fpcL^able  fraternity,  confining  of  thoufands  of  members, .  ' 
could  be  capable  of  fuch  enormities,  requires  a  degree 
of  faith  to  which  the  moft  credulous  will  fcarcely  at- 
tain. 

44.  The  innocence  of  the  templars,  and  the  injaftice 
of  Philip,  xvill  be  (till  more  apparent,  by  confidering 
the  conduct  of  the  latter,  as  related  even  by  Barruel. 
This  wrtter  obferve',  "  That  two  men,  who  had  been 
imprifoned  for  their  crimes,  declared  that  they  had 
fome  important  difcoveries  to  make  concerning  the 
knights  templars,  and  that  this  declaration,  though 
entitled  to  little  credit,  made  the  king  determine  on 
tlie  dilfolution  of  the  order,  and  arreft  on  one  day  all 
the  templars  in  his  kingdom  (i)."  Here  then  was 
the  moft  flagrant  injuftice  in  the  very  threftiold  of  tha 
whole  alTair.  Without  fummoning  a  fingle  witnefs  ; 
without  examining  a  fingle  templar  5  without  confult- 
Ing  a  fingle  friend  ;  without  even  knowing  what  the 
imjiovtant  difcoveries  were  which  the  criminals  had  to 
make ;  the  French  king  dctcr'tilned  on  the  deftrufticu 
of  the  templars,  en  the  deftruction  of  an  order  whofe 
grand  mafter  had  been  his  particular  friend,  and  even 
the  god-father  of  one.  of  his  children  (k).  This  lat- 
ter circumftance,  indeed,  is  brought  forward  by  Bar- 
ruel, to  juftify  the  conduft  of  Philip,  becaufe  he  facri- 
(iced  the  duties  of  iVicndihip  to  the  principles  of  juftice. 
But,  when  we  take  it  in  conpeiFtion- with  the  reft  of 
his  conduit,  it  muft  infpire  every  honell  mind  with  a 
more  degrading  opir.ion  of  the  head  and  heart  of  that  . 
perfecuting  monarch. 

4  ;.  Such   being   the   premature  and  precipitant  de- 
termination of  Philip,  wc  may  confidcr  the  order  of  the 
templars  as  at  that  time  dilTolved,  and  regard  all  thofe 
examinations, 


(d)    Aipong  thefe   \ve   m.iy   reckon    Hu:n 
Tcl.  viii.  p.  43.  and  Vertot,  ut  Ju[>ra. 

(?)  Memoirs  of  Jacobinifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  364, 


England,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
(u)  Id.  Id.  p.  360. 


Ilifion-  of  Britain, 
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MafoniT.  examinations,  inquiries,  confeffions,  trials,  and  councils 

' ^ '  which  fuccecded,  as  mere  phantoms  of  juftice,  conjured 

up  by  that  crafty  prince,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  f»b- 
jects,  and  fanflify  the  depravity  of  his  own  conduft. 
By  keeping  this  circumftance  in  view,  the  intelligent 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  underftand  the  minute, 
though  fometimes  contradiftory,  details  of  hillorians, 
rcfpefling  the  trial  and  conftiTions  of  the  knights 
templars;  and,  notvvithftanding  the  veil  of  juftice  with 
which  the  judges  attempted  to  cover  their  proceedings, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  devclope  t!ie  deteftable  principles 
upon  wliich  their  trial  was  conducted,  and  the  Hill 
more  deteftable  motives  which  invited  Clement  V.  to 
partake  in  the  guilt  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

46.  The  moil  formidable,  and  indeed  the  only  plau- 
fible  argument  by  which  Barruel  fupports  his  opinions, 
is  drawn  from  the  confeflions  of  the  templars.  He 
maintains  that  the  avowals  of  the  knights  v.ere  free 
from  compulfion,  and  that  no  fet  of  men  could  be  fo 
bafe  as  to  accufe  their  brethren  of  crimes,  of  which  they 
believed  them  to  be  entirely  innocent.  But  the  fallacy 
of  his  reafoning  will  appear  from  the  flightell  reriedlion. 
It  is  a  curious,  though  unqueilionable  faft,  that,  when 
an  avowal  mult  be  m.ade,  men  are  more  ready  to  accufe 
themfclves  of  crimes  of  which  they  have  never  been 
guilty,  than  to  confefs  thofe  which  they  have  aflually 
committed.  Such  as  have  attended  to  the  operation 
of  their  o\™  minds,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of 
life,  Tvill  acquiefce  in  this  extraordinary  truth  ;  and 
thofe  who  have  not  had  occafion  to  obferve  it,  will 
iind,  upon  confideration,  that  it  is  confonant  to  the  ccn- 
flitution  of  the  human  mind.  When  a  man  confeffes 
himfelf  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he  has  really  perpe- 
trated, he  is  expofed,  not  only  to  the  reproaches  of 
his  own  confcience,  but  to  thofe  of  the  world  ;  and, 
iliould  he,  at  any  time,  rctraft  his  confeflions,  he  muft 
be  aware  that  every  fubfequent  enquiry  would  only 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  firft  depolition.  But  when  a 
man,  from  a  principle  of  fear,  acknowledges  the  truth 
of  accufalions  with  which  he  has  been  unjullly  loaded, 
a  fenfe  of  his  integrity  and  innocence  fupports  him 
wider  the  opprobrium  of  the  world,  and  he  is  confcious 
that  his  character  will  be  vindicated  by  every  invefliga- 
tion,  and  that  the  confeffions  v.'hich  he  himfelf  made, 
may  at  any  time  be  proved  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  neceflity.  Such  undoubtedly  were  the  feelings  by 
which  the  templars  were  afluated.  Convinced,  that 
the  crimes  which  they  were  delired  to  acknowledge, 
were  of  fuch  an  unnatural  kind,  that  they  could  never 
be  imputed,  by  any  reafonable  man,  to  a  numerous  and 
hitherto  refpeftable  fraternity,  they  yielded  to  the  foli- 
citations  of  their  perfecutors ;  with  the  well-grounded 
hope  that  future  enquiry  would  remove  the  (lain  which 
the  irreiiftible  defire  of  felf-prefervation  had  prompted 
them  to  throw  upon  their  character.  From  this  very 
confideration,  indeed,  namely,  from  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  charged  upon  the  templars,  have  many  eminent 
hiftorians  maintained  the  innocence  of  that  unhappy 
order.  But,  n-cre  we  even  to  allow  with  Barruel,  in 
oppofiiion  to  all  hiftory,  that  the  avowals  of  the  knights 
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were  free  and  numerous ;  by  an  application  of  the  prin-  Maf ; 
ciples  already  laid  down,   we  would  from  that  circun-         /" 
ftance,  prove  the  innocence,  and  not  the  guilt  of  i.;  ■ 
templars. 

47.  It  is  not,  however,  upon  fpeculative  princ!;,  1  • 
alouj,  that  wc  can  account  for  the  confeffions  and  (  .  - 
fequent  recantations  of  the  knights.  There  arr,  f<.  . 
tunately,  fome  hiltorical  fads  which  furnilh  a  ratio, 
explanation  of  their  conduct  ;  but  which  Barn,  '.. 
either  from  ignorance  or  defign,  has  totally  overlook-? :, 
About  the  commencement  of  the  whole  afiV.ir,  ?!:': 
the  grand  mailer  of  the  oriU  , .  :  ,  '  '  , 
Palis.  From  the  caufes  ?,'i.'  .  1  . 
cularly  from  a  dread  of  ih:  '. 
obitinate  avowal  of  his  in  ;  ,.c  i,i;-, 
he  made  every  confeffion  wl  1  n  jen.ar.j- 
ed  j  but  he  afthe  fame  tini;  .  .  ..  .il.r  !cf.e;i 
to  an  immenfe  number  of  Lis  ^.i.i.;.c,i,  i^  lu^iling  the^n 
to  make  the  fame  confeflions  with  himfelf  (i,)  ;  for  it  w  h 
only  by  fubmiffive  conduit,  that  they  could  hope  to  difarm 
the  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  avert  the  blow  which  w-; 
threatened  to  their  order.  Agreeably  to  the  requeil  :: 
Molay,  many  of  the  templars  made  the  fame  ackno.. 
ledgcraents  ;  while  others  with  a  morality  more  inflex- 
ible, and  courage  more  undaunted,  difdained  to  do  evil 
that  good  might  come,  and  perfevered  unto  death  in 
the  avowal  of  their  own  innocence,  and  that  of  their 
order.  Molay,  however,  and  thofe  knights  who  had 
followed  his  example,  foon  perceived  that  though  their 
fubmiffions  had  protedled  them  from  i!!J:u-y  as  indivi- 
duals, they  had  neverthelcfs  rather  inflamed  the  rage 
of  Philip  againft  the  order  ;  and  being  now  convinced 
that  their  acknowledgements  of  guilt  had  produced  an 
effeft  oppofite  to  what  they  expected,  they  boldly  re- 
traced their  former  avowals,  and  adopted  that  intre;/  I 
conduit  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  Ihort  .ac- 
count. There  is  another  circumltancc  co.-.necltd  •■,  !\  ^ 
this  part  of  our  fubjeit,  which,  though  not  taken  r..-_:.c 
of  by  hiltorians,  is  well  deferring  of  the  reader's  ;::- 
tention.  It  is  afferted  by  all  contemporary  writs;  . 
whether  the  friends  or  adverfaiies  of  th;  templars,  t'.i,.- 
all  thofe  knights  who  maintained  their  innocence,  v.li, 
condemned  either  to  death,  or  to  a  punilLment  equs;:y 
fevere  ;  while  all  who  confeiTed,  and  adhered  to  their 
confeffions,  were  either  completely  acquitted,  or  fen- 
tenced  to  a  fen'  days  falling  and  prayer,  or  a  iliort  ini- 
prifo'.iment  (m.)  It  is  allowed  alfo  by  thefe  hiltorians, 
and  even  by  Barruel,  that  a  very  conn.lerable  number 
of  the  templars  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  crimes 
perpetrated  by  the  refl,  and  that  fome  \vho  were  privy 
to  thtm,  v,-erc  not  partakers  in  their  guilt.  In  which 
clafs  then  are  we  to  rank  thefe  innocent  men  ?  among 
thofe  who  fuffered  or  among  thofe  who  were  faved  ?  If 
among  the  former,  their  enemies  were  guilty  of  the 
molt  flagrant  injuftice  and  cruelty,  in  confumiug  th.e 
innocent  on  the  fame  pile  with  the  guilty.  Ifamoi..; 
the  latter,  they  muft  have  been  compelled  to  cents: 
themfelves  guilty  of  crimes  of  which  they  were  con:- 
pletely  innocent. 

48.  In  Qrder  to  fhow  that  the  confeffions  of  the  tem- 
plars 


(:  )  Hiiloirr  de  Chevaliers  Hofpitaliers,  par  A!)be  Vertot,  torn.  ii.  p.  86. 

(m)  Some  of  them  even  received  pcnfions  for  their  confeffions.     See  Vertot,  torn.  ii.  9.  91. 
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afonry.  plars  v.crs  vtluntary,  and  not  extotled  by  the  rack, 
-V—  Barruel  is  obliged  to  deuy  tails  wliich  ari.-  ad-iiilied  by 
every  hiftorian.  But,  lell  bis  readers  lliould  not  be  lb 
fcepiical  en  this  point  as  bimfelf,  he  takes  care  to  inform 
ihem,  that  the  biflicps  declared,  that  all  whofe  confef- 
ficns  were  extorted  by  the  rack,  (hoidd  be  regarded  as 
innocent,  and  that  no  templar  (hould  be  fubje{5l  to  it  ; 
that  Clement  V.  rather  favoured  the  templars,  and  that 
he  fent  the  moll  ver.crable  perfons  to  interroga.e  thofe 
I  ivhofe  a^e  and  infirmities  prevented  them  from  appear- 

ing before  him.  But  who  were  thofe  aged  and  infirm 
ttmplars  to  whom  Clement  is  fo  companionate  ?  Were 
they  men  fmarting  under  difeafes  inHicled  by  the  hand 
of  heaven  ?  Were  they  men  whofe  aged  limbs  were 
unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  or  whnfe  uray  hairs 
had  excited  the  pity  of  the  Roman  pontiff?  No— they 
v.ere  a  few  undaunted  knights  whom  the  blood-extort- 
ing (crews  cf  their  tormentors  had  tortured  and  dif- 
ablcd  ;  whofe  dtfli  had  been  lacerated  on  the  rack, 
and  whofe  bones  had  been  disjointed  or  broken  on  the 
wheel.  Thefe  are  the  men,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  above  writer,  were  prevented  by //;f/r  flf^^  a«i/ z«- 
yr ■■'•■,' ■' ,r  from  travelling  to  Poifliers,  or  who,  in  the  more 
;':i  ;  '?  riile  of  the  Pope  himfelf,  were  unable  to  ride  on 
/^c.ik,  or  to  tear  any  oilier  method  of  conveyance 

49.Havingthus  endeavoured  to  vindicated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  templars  from  the  accufations  of  their  ene- 
mies, it  will  be  ncceffary  to  make  a  fev.-  remarks  re- 
fpefling  the  ceremonial  obfervances  which  are  attributed 
to  them  and  their  pofterity,  by  tlie  author  of  the  me- 
moivs  of  Jacobinifm.  But  this,  our  enemies  v,ell  know, 
iv  forbidden  ground,  on  which  free  mafons  are  prohibi- 
ted to  enter  by  the  laws  of  their  order.  It  is  here,  con- 
fequently.  that  the  moft  numerous,  and  apparently  the 
moft  fuccefsful  attacks  have  been  made,  for  we  can  be 
pravided  with  no  means  of  defence  without  laying  open 
the  myfteries  of  the  fraternity.  Confcious  of  the  dif- 
KdvautEges  under  which  free  mafons  labour,  their  ad- 
verfaries  have  fabricated  the  moft  frightful  and  foolifh 
ceremonies,  and  impofed  them  upon  the  world  as  the 
ceremonies  of  mafonry.  Among  this  number,  may  be 
reckoned  thofe  rites  and  oaths  which  Barruel  afcribes 
to  the  templars  and  their  pofterity,  but  which,  we  fo- 
feranly  aver,  have  no  connexion  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other  -,  and,  were  we  permitted  to  divulge  to  the 
world  the  whole  of  our  ritual  fyftem,  many  who  have 
cuped  the  public  by  deceitful  information,  would  Hand 
Kbaihed  at  their  conduct  ;  while  others,  who  have  con- 
fided in  fuch  information,  would  be  aftonilhed  at  the 
extent  of  their  credulity.  Then  might  free  mafons  de- 
fy, as  they  have  done  in  every  other  point,  the  fabrica- 
tions of  the  malicious,  and  the  conjeftures  of  the  igno- 
rant :  then,  too,  might  they  mock  at  the  ingenuity  of 
the  wife.  But,  as  they  are  bound  to  preferve  from  pu- 
blic view  the  rites  of  their  order,  it  is  highly  difinge- 
nuous  to  sflTail  them  in  a  quarter  where  refiftance  is 
impofliblc,  and  where  every  unprincipled  man  may 
triumph  with  impunity.  Is  not  this  to  aflaninatc  an 
enemy  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  ?  Is  not 
this  to  reproach  a  foe  who  is  deprived  of  the  organs  of 
utterance  ? 

50.  But  there  is  another  important  confideration, 
which,  while  it  points  out  in  a  more  ftriking  manner 
tee  difingcnuity   cf  fuch  conduft,  fliould,  at  the  fame 
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time,  incite  the  candid  enquirer  to  r-jefl  rvpry  ca''um- 
ny  again.l  iecrct  alfociatioiis,  arifing  hum  reports  con- 
cerning their  rites  and  ceremonlo.  If  ever  the  ferrets 
of  free  mafonry  were  betrayed,  they  mufl  have  been 
betrayed  by  men  who  were  completely  deflituie  of  'cli- 
gious  principle  ;  who  paid  no  refpeil  to  tVofe  ties  \\V\<-\\ 
unite  the  members  of  civil,  as  well  as  fecret  affocia- 
tions;  who,  in  Paort,  neither  feared  God,  nor  regarded 
man.  Suppofe,  then,  that  a  perfnn,  pretending  to  be 
a  free  malbn,  olFered  to  communicate,  cither  to  an  in- 
dividual, or  to  the  public,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
his  order.  What  deg.'-ee  of  credit  fliould  men  of  pro- 
bity attach  to  the  information  thus  received  ?  A  per- 
fon  addrefles  them  under  the  charafter  of  a  perjurer, 
offering  to  violate  the  moft  folemn  engagements,  and 
to  di\-ulge  myfteries  which  have  been  concealed  for 
ages.  He  may  give  them  accurate  information,  or  he 
may  not.  If  the  ftcrets  which  he  offers  to  betray  have 
been  hitherto  unknoivn,  there  is  no  poffible  way  of 
afcertaining  the  truth  of  his  depofition.  And  it  is  ra- 
ther to  be  fufneded,  that  he  will  dupe  his  auditors  by 
falfe  information,  than  trample  upon  an  engagement, 
guarded  by  the  moft  awful  fanftions.  He  might,  in- 
deed, confirm  by  an  oath,  the  truth  of  his  affcveration ; 
but,  as  he  m.uft  have  violated  an  oath  equally  folemn, 
no  man  of  fenfe  will  give  him  the  fmalleft  credit.  But, 
fuppofing  that  he  really  divulges  the  fecrets  and  cere- 
monies of  free  mafonry,  it  is  clear,  that  he  has  not  un- 
derftood  their  true  import,  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  have 
made  no  irapreflion  upon  his  mind.  It  is  almoft  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that,  from  ignorance,  or  mifapprehcn- 
fion  of  their  meaning,  he  will  exhibit,  under  an  afpeifl 
calculated  to  excite  ridicule,  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which,  if  properly  explained,  would  command  admira- 
tion. If  then  it  be  fo  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  dif- 
cover  the  fecrets  of  free  mafonry,  and  ftill  more  lb  to 
afcertain  their  fignification,  if  they  fhould  difcovcr 
them  ;  what  mult  we  think  of  thofe  men  who  open 
their  ears  to  every  Canderous  tale  againft  free  mafons, 
which  unprincipled  men  may  impole  upon  their  credu- 
lity ?  What  muft  we  think  of  thofe  who  reproach  and 
vilify  the  order,  upon  the  uncertain  reports  of  cun- 
ning and  interefted  men  ?  We  appeal  to  the  impartial 
reader,  if  they  are  not  equally  bafe  v.ith  the  informers 
themfelves. 

51.  Such  are  the  confiderations  by  which  we  would 
attempt  to  repel  thofe  charges  and  diftorted  fafls,  with 
which  Barruel  has  calumniated  the  charaflcr,  and  dif- 
figured  the  hiftory  of  the  templars.  They  will  be 
futficient,  we  hope,  to  remove  thofe  erroneous  iropref- 
lions  which  the  perufal  of  the  Memoirs  of  .facobinifin 
may  have  left  upon  the  reader's  mind.  Although  we 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain  the  in- 
nocence of  that  unfortunate  order,  we  cannot  coincide 
with  them  in  believing,  that,  as  individuals,  they  were 
free  fj-om  blarne.  The  templars  were  poflcffed  of  tlie 
fame  nature,  and  influenced  by  the  fume  paflions  as 
their  fellow  men ;  and  they  were,  unquftionably,  ex- 
pofed  to  more  ftrong  and  numerous  temptations.  Some 
of  the  knights,  therefore,  may  have  been  guilty  of 
crimes,  and  thefe  too  of  an  aggravated  kind,  which, 
by  a  flrange,  though  not  uncommon  miftake,  might 
have  been  transferred  to  their  order.  But  it  was  never 
proved  that  they  were  traitors,  child-murderers,  regi- 
cides,  and   infidels.     A  certain  clafs  of  hiftorians,  in- 
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deed,  Ijave  imputed  to  them  fuch  iniquities ;  and,  when 
"  imable  to  cdabliflv their  afilrtioiis,  have  fixed  upon  their 
Older  tlie  move  probable  crimes  of  drunkennefs  and  de- 
bauchery. But,  amidll  all  the fe  accufjtions,  we  hear 
notliing  of  that  valour  which  firll  railed  the  templars  to 
prc-e-.ninence  ;  nothing  of  that  charity  and  benciicence 
which  procured  them  the  refpecl  of  contemporaries  j 
nothing  of  that  fortitude  and  patience  which  moft  of 
them  exhibited  on  the  rack,  and  in  the  riaracs.  In  their 
cafe  it  has  been  too  true,  that 

Tlie  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them  : 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

52.  But  allowing  the  templars  to  be  as  guilty  as  their 
ciieiiiiei.  liave  reprclcnted  them  ;  upon  what  principles 
.of  found  reafoning,  or  of  common  fenfe,  does  Barriiel 
transfer  their  guilt  to  the  frateniity  of  iVc-  iiuToii^  r  Is 
it  abfolutcly  ncceffa;y,  that  the  fon  '/ 
bodily  difeafes,  and  <he  n-.ental  debiii 
thers?  or  is  it  fair,   that  one  order,   ;  : 

>the  Gime  objeft,  and  inllituted  upon  the  fane  p:i;i;:ip;ci 
as    another,    Cu-uld    be    charged    alfo 


ich    the 


lame 
crimes  c  Certainly  not.  If  virtue  and  vice  v.ere  here- 
ditary qualities,  free  mafons  might  arrogate  to  themfelves 
much  honour  from  their  conneftion  with  the  templars ; 
but,  as  we  have  not  been  applauded  for  a  templar's  vir- 
tues, we  {hould  not  bf  reproached  for  a  templar's  crimes. 
But  the  reafoning  of  Barruel  is  as  repugnant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  experience,  as  it  is  to  thofe  of  common  feufe. 
Were  not  the  inhabitants  of  England,  at  one  period, 
fanatics,  rebels,  and  regicides  ?  But  v.here  now  is  the 
nation  t!;at  is  more  liberal  in  its  religion,  and  more  fteady 
in  its  loyalty !  Did  not  the  French,  at  one  time,  tor- 
ture, burn,  and  maffacre  their  fellow  citizens,  from  the 
fury  of  their  religious  zeal,  and  the  ftrer.gth  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  communion  ?  But  what  na- 
tion under  heaven  was  a  few  years  ago  lefs  influenced  by 
religious  principles,  and  lefs  attached  to  the  church  of 
Rome  !  Did  not  the  rulers  of  France,  at  one  time, 
torment  and  aflaflinate  hundreds  of  the  templars,  be- 
caufe  they  deemed  thtra  infidels,  traitors,  and  regi- 
cides ?  And  have  we  not  feen,  in  thefe  latter  days, 
the  very  ruleri  of  France  themfelves,  infidels,  traitors, 
and  regicides  !  But  if  the  impartial  reader  flioiild,  upon 
farther  inquiry,  give  credit  to  the  guilt  of  the  templars ; 
la  order  to  remove  the  imputed  (lain  which  has  been 
transferred  to  free  mafons,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  addrefs 
him  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

Tcnrpcra  mutantur,  et  r.os  v.utaimir  in  i/iis. 

I       53.  About  the  time  of  the  knights  templars,  chivalry 

■  Iwd   arrived  at   its  higVcft  perfeftion.     It  had  its  es- 

■  iflence,  indeed,  prior  to  this  period,  but  as  it  continued 
tp  influence  the  minds  of  men  long  after  the  delhuflion 
of  that  unhappy  order,  it  was  thought  proper  to  defer 
its  confideration  till  the  prefent  flage  of  our  hillory. 
When  chivalry  made  its  firll  appearance,  the  moral  and 
political  cor-dition  of  Europe  was  in  every  refpefl  de- 


plorable. The  religion  of  Jefus  exiftcd  only  in  name.  ^';v 
A  degrading  fuperllition  had  ufurped  its  place,  ;:  J  ^^^ 
threatened  ruin  to  the  reafon  and  the  dignity  of  i:\ 
The  political  rights  of  the  lower  orders  were  lacrilk  i  . 
to  the  intereft  of  the  great.  War  was  carried  on  i  i 
degree  of  favage  cruelty,  equaled  only  by  t!ie  fan.  - 
nary  contentions  of  the  beatls  of  prey;  no  clcmc; 
was  ihown  to  the  vanquilhed,  and  no  humanity  to  .  ■ 
captive.  The  female  fex,  even,  were  funk  below  tl; 
natural  level:  They  were  doomed  to  t'le  moft  labo:. 
ous  occupations,  and  were  defcrted  and  dcfpifed  by  ti  \; 
very  fex,  on  whole  protection  and  fymp;'thy  they  !i;i\  : 
fo  natural  a  claim.  To  remedy  thefe  diforders,  a  fc  •, 
intelligent  and  pious  men  formed  an  aflbciation,  wh.:; 
members  fwore  to  defend  the  Chrillian  religion,  to  pr;  ^ - 
tife  its  morals,  to  protecl  widows,  orphans,  and  tlu 
weaker  fex  ;  and  to  decide  judicially,  and  not  by  arms, 
;.:  that  might  arife  about  their  goods  or  ef- 
as  from  this  aflbciation,  undoubtedly,  that 
'il'c  (n)  ;  and  not,  as  fome  think,  from  the 
p;i'-.!ic  liiveftituie  with  arms  which  was  cuftomary 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  But,  whatever  was  its 
origin,  chivalry  produced  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
manners  and  fentiments  of  the  great.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  eradicate  that  ignorance  and  depravity  which 
engendered  thofe  awful  evils  which  we  have  already 
enumerated.  It  has  loftened,  however,  the  ferocity  of 
war.  It  has  reftored  the  fair  fex  to  that  honourable 
ra;.k  which  they  now  roiTc-fs,  and  which  at  all  times 
they  are  eni!;>  ,'  '  ' '.  I;  has  infpired  thofe  fenti- 
ments oft'-  '  y,  and  friendlliip,  which 
havecontribi.  .  .  le  civilization  of  the  world; 
and  has  intrunjct  .1  Ui;-.i.  j-iinciple  of  honour  which, 
though  far  from  being  a  laudable  motive  to  aflion,  of- 
ten checks  the  licentious,  when  moral  and  religious 
confiderations  would  make  no  imprelTion  upon  their 
minds. 

54.  Such  v.-as  the  origin  of  chivalry  and  fuch  the  blef-  Chivalij 
iings  which  it  imparted.  That  it  was  a  branch  of  free^iranchc 
mafonry,  may  be  inferred  from  a  varity  of  confidera- '^'^^  104 
ticns,  from  the  confent  of  thofe  who  have  made  the"^^' 
deepeft  refearches  into  one,  and  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  fpirit,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  thi 
other.  They  v.ere  both  ceremonial  inftitutions.  Im- 
portant precepts,  were  communicated  to  the  members  of 
each,  for  the  regulation  of  their  condufl  as  men,  and 
as  brethren  of  the  order  (o).  The  ceremonies  of  chi- 
valry, like  thofe  of  free  mafonry,  though  unintelligible 
to  the  vulgar,  were  always  fymbolical  of  fome  impor- 
tant tiuths  (p).  The  ol/jefr  of  both  inllitutions  was 
the  fame,  and  the  members  bound  themfelves,  by  an 
oath,  to  promote  it  with  ardour  and  zeal  (q^).  In  chi- 
valry there  were  alfo  different  degrees  of  honour, 
through  which  the  youths  ivere  obliged  to  pafs  before 
they  were  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood  (r)  ; 
and  the  knights,  like  free  mafons,  were  formed  into 
fraternities  or  order.'',  diftinguiflied  by  different  appella- 
tions (s). 

SS  From 


(k)   Bontainvilliers  on  the  Ancient  Parliameitts  of  France,  letter  fifth,  quoted  in  Brydfon's  Summary  VI 
Heraldry,  pp.  24,  25,  26. 

(o)  Brydfon's  Summary  View  of  Heraldry  p.  31.  (r)  Id.  p.  95.  (q)  Id.  p.  32. 

<.Jt)  Id.  pp.  36,  37.  (s)  Id.  pp.  38,  40. 
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.■jfonry.  5.v  Front  thefe  circumllances  of  refcmblance,  we  do 
—V—' not  mean  to  infer  that  chivalry  was  free  rcafonry  un- 
""}  .  ""der  another  name ;  we  mean  only  to  (how  that  the  two 
■  opinion  jnj^;(y(-Q.,j  ,yg^g  intimately  conned^ed  ;  that  the  former 
med  asiltook  its  origin  from  the  latter,  and  borrowed  from  it,  not 
only  fome  of  its  ceremonial  obfervances,  but  the  Ifad- 
ini^  features  ard  the  general  outline  of  its  conftitution. 
Thefe  points  of  limiiarity,  indeed,  are  in  fome  cafes  fo 
ftriking,  that  feveral  learned  men  have  Rflirmed  that 
free  masonry  was  a  fecondary  order  of  chivalry,  and 
derived  its  origin  from  the  ufaj^es  of  that  inftitution 
(t).  For  what  reafons  thele  authors  deduce  the  forms 
of  free  raufonry   from  the  ceremonies  of  chivalry,  it  is 
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the  rites  of  free  mafonry  (Art.  39,  40.)  :  But,  though 
they  then  cxilted  in  a  double  capacity,  it  mull  be  evi-  ' 
dent  to  all  who  lludy  the  hlllory  of  the  templars,  that 
tlieir  mafonic  charafter  chiefly  predominated,  and  that 
they  deduced  the  name  of  tlieir  inftitution,  and  their 
external  obfervances,  from  the  ufages  of  chivalry,  to 
conceal  from  the  Roman  poutilF  the  primary  object  of 
their  order,  and  to  hold  their  fccret  meetings  free  from 
fufpicion  or  alarm.  About  this  time,  indeed,  the 
church  of  Rome  fanflioned  the  fraternity  of  operative 
mafons,  and  allowed  them  to  perform  their  ceremonies 
without  moleftation  or  fear.  But  this  clem-ency,  as  we 
have  already  Ihown,  was  the  offspring  of  neceffity 
dilncult  to  conjecture.     The  only  argument  which  they      (Art.   37.);    arid    the   fame    interefted    motive    which 


adduce,  is  the  limiiarity  of  the  inilitutions  •,  but  they  do 
not  confider,  that  this  proves,  with  equal  force,  that  free 
reafonry  is  the  parent  of  chivalry.  We  have  already 
fhown,  that  there  were  many  fecret  inilitutions  among 
the  ancients,  but  particularly  the  fraternity  of  Diony- 
Can  architefts,  which  refembled  free  mafonry  in  every 
thing  but  the  name ;  and  it  requires  no  proof  tliat  thefe 
fraternities  arofe  many  hundred  years  before  the  exift- 
ence  of  chivalry.  If  then  there  be  any  refemblance 
between  the  inftitutions  which  we  have  been  comparing, 
we  murt  confider  free  mafonry  as  the  fountain,  and  chi- 
valry only  as  the  llream.  'J'he  one  was  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  intelligent  artills,  and  could  flourilli  only  in 
limes  of  civilization  and  peace ;  the  other  was  accom- 
modated to  the  difpolitions  of  a  martial  age,  and  could 
esill  only  in  feafons  of  ignorance  and  war.  With  thefe 
obferrarlons,  indeed,  the  hillory  of  both  fraternities  en- 
tirely correfponds.  In  the  enlightened  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rotrie,  when  chivalry  was  unknown,  free  mafonry 
llouriihed  under  the  fanclion  of  governm.ent,  and  the 
patronage  of  intelligent  men.  But,  during  the  reign 
of  Gothic  ignorance  and  barbarity,  which  followed  the 
deftrudion  of  imperial  Rome,  free  mafonry  languilhed 
in  obfcurity,  while  chivalry  fucceeded  in  its  place,  and 
propofed  to  accomplilh  the  fame  object  by  diiierent 
means,  which,  though  more  rough  and  violent,  were 
ber.er  fuited  to  the  manners  of  the  age.  And  when 
fcience  'and  literature  revived  in  Europe,  and  fcat- 
tered  thofe  clouds  of  ignorance  and  barbarifra  with 
which  Ihe  had  been  overlhadowed,  chivalry  decayed 
along  \vith  the  manners  that  gave  it  birth,  while 
free  mafonry  arofe  vvith  increafing  fplendour,  and 
advanced  with  the  fame  pace  as  civilization  and  re- 
finement. 

56.  The  connexion  between  chivalry  and  free  ma- 
fonry, is  excellently  exemplified  in  the  fraternity  of  tlie 
knights  templars.  It  is  well  known  that  this  aflbcia- 
tion  was  an  order  of  chivalry,  that  the  templars  per- 

pre- 


prompted  his  holinefs  to  patronize  that  trading  aflbcia 
tion,  could  never  influence  him  to  countenance  the  du- 
plicity of  the  templars,  or  permit  them  to  exift  in  their 
mafonic  capacity.  It  was  the  difcovery,  indeed,  of 
their  being  free  mafons,  of  their  alTembling  fecretly, 
and  performing  ceremonies  to  which  no  llranger  v/as 
admitted,  that  occafioned  thofe  awful  calamities  which 
befel  their  order.  It  will,  no  doubt,  appear  furprifing 
to  fome  readers,  that  fuch  zealous  defenders  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  (liould  praflife  the  obfervances  of  an  alTo- 
ciation,  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  always  perfe- 
cutcd  with  the  bittereft  hoftility.  But  their  furprife 
will  ceafe,  when  it  is  recoUefted,  that  even  about  the 
middle  of  the  iSth  century,  when  free  maforry  was 
prohibited  in  the  ecclefiaftical  llates,  by  a  papal  bull,  the 
members  of  the  RomiQi  church  adopted  the  fame  plan. 
So  mu.  h  attached  were  they  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  fraternity,  that  they  ellablillied  a  new  fecret 
affociation  fimilar  to  that  of  free  mafonry,  into  which 
they  profeffed  to  admit  none  but  zealous  abettors  of  the 
papal  hierarchy.  In  this  manner,  by  flattering  the  pride 
of  the  church,  they  eluded  its  vigilance,  and  preferveJ 
the  fpirit  of  free  mafonry,  by  merely  changing  its  name, 
and  profeffing  to  make  it  fjbfervient  to  the  intereft  of 
the  pontificate. 

57.   Before  leaving  this  fubjecl,  it  may  be  intereil- The  tem- 
ing  to  fome  readers,  and  necelTary  for  the  fatisfaclion  plai^  were' 
of  others,  to  (hov;  in  what  manner  the  knights  templars  J^'t'i't*^  by 
became  depoiitaries  of  the  mafonic  myfterie^.     We  have^^^"j^j"' 
already  feen,  that   almoft  all  the    fecret  ailbciations  of 
the  ancients  either  flouriflied   or  originated    in   Syria, 
and  the  adjacent  countries.     It  was  here  that  the  Dio- 
nyfian   artitls,    the    ElTenes,    and  the   Kafideans    arofe. 
From  this  country  alfo  came  feveral  members  of  that 
trading  affociation  of  mafons,  which   appeared  in    Eu- 
rope  during  the  dark  ages   (u)  ;  and  we  are  alTurcd, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  that 
province,  there  exifts,  at  this  day,    on  Mount   Libanus, 
one  of  thefe  Syriac  fraternities  (x).     As  the  order  of 


'  mplife  1  formed  its  ceremonies,  and  were  influenced  by 

::hcf"-     cepts;  and   «e  have  already  (hown,   thut  the  fame  a f-      the  templais,  therefore,  was  originally  formed  in  Syria, 
]5[,°'^'''^  fociation  was  initiated  into  the  mylleries,  and  pradifcd      and  exifled  there  for  a  confiderablc  time,  it  would  be 
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(t)  Chevalier  Ramfay,  See  Robifon's  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  p.  ^g.  Leyden's  Preliminary  DilTertation  to 
the  Comnlaynt  of  Scotland,  pp.  67.  71.  and  the  preface  to  Guilliara's  Difplay  of  Heraldry,  edit.  6th. 

(u)  Mr  Clinch,  who  appears  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  facl,  fuvpofes  that  free  mafonry  was  introdu- 
ced into  Europe  by  means  of  the  Gypfics.  Anthologia  Hibernica,  for  April  1794,  p.  280.  There  was  fuch  a 
conllant  communication  between  Alia  and  Europe  in  the  time  of~the  crufades,  that  the  culloms  and  mannen  of 
the  one,  mufl,  in  fome  meafure,  have  been  transferred  to  the  other. 

(x)  Anthologia  Hibernica,  April  1794,  p.  279. 
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Mafonry.   no  improbalile  fuppofition  tiiat  they  received  their  ma-  from  the  continent,  there  is  no  method  of  determining.  M.ifoi 

'        ^        'fonic  knowledge  from  the  lodges  in  that  quarter.     But  The   fraternity   in    England,    however,  maintain,  that ' v" 

we  are  fortunately  in  this  cafe  not  left  to  conjecture,  St  Alban,  the  proto-martyr,  who  flourilhed  about  the 

for  we  arc  cxprefsly  informed  by  a  foreign  author  (y),  end  of  the  third  century,  was   the   firlt    who    brou;;ht 

who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  cuftoras  mafonry  to  Britain  ;  that  the  brethren  received  a  char~ 

of  Syria,  that  the  knights  templars  were  aftually  mem-  ter  from  King  Athelftane,  and  that  his  brother  Ed  via 

hers  of  the  Syriac  fraternities.  fummoned  all  the  lodges  to  meet  at  York,  which  forni- 

58.  Having  thus  compared  free  mafonry  with  thofe  ed   the  firfl:  grand  lodge   of  Englaad  (a).     But  thcl'e 

fecret   affociations   which  arofe  during  the  dark  ages  ;  are  merely  aflertions,  not  only  incapable  of  proof  from 

let  us  now  direft  our  attention  to  its   progrefs   in   Bri-  authentic  hiftory,  but  inconiiftent,  alfo,  with  feveral  hi- 

tain,  after  it  was  extinguilhcd  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  ftorical  events  iviiich  reft  upon  indubitable  evidence  (b). 

Europe.     We  have   already  feen   that  a  trading  frater-  In  fupport  of  thefe  opinions,  indeed,   it  is  alleged,   that 

nity  of  free  mafons  exifted  in  Europe  during  the  mid-  no  other  lodge  has  laid  claim  to  greater  antiquity  than 

die    ages  ;    that  many  fpecial   favours  xvere   conferred  that  of  York,  and  that  its  jurifdiclion  over  the   other 


Hiftor>'  of 
free  ma- 
fonry in 
Britain. 


upon  it  by  the  Roman  fee ;  that  they  had  the  cxclufive 
privilege  of  erecting  tliofc  magniticent  buildings,  which 
the  pride  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  mifguided 
zeal  of  its  members,  haJ  prompted  them  to  rear;  and 
that  feveral  mafons  travelled  into  Scotland,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  1 2th  century,  and  imported  into  that 
country  the  principles  and  ceremonies  of  their  order. 


Free  ma- 
lonry  in- 
troduced in. 
to  Scotland, 


ifter  the  ellablifliment  of  the  Kilwinning  andProgwSi' 
Iges,  the  principles  of  free  mafonry  were  ra- !."''' "^' 
r?r_J    .i,..-..._i._..:    u„.i.   i.:.,_j __j    r ,  fonry  in  . 


lodges  in  England  has  been  invariably  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  fraternity.  But  this  argument  only 
proves  that  York  was  the  birthplace  of  free  mafonry  ia 
England.  It  brings  no  additional  evidence  in  fapport 
of  the  improbable  ftories  about  St  Alban,  Atheliiane, 
and  Edwin.  If  the  antiquity  of  free  mafonry  in  Bri- 
tain can  be  defended  only  by  tlie  forgery  of  filly  and 
And  we  have  illiiftrated  feveral  caufes  ivhicb  preferred  uninterefiing  ftories,  it  does  not  deferve  to  be  defended 
this  aflbciation  in  Britain  after  its  total  dilTolution  on  at  all.  Thofe  who  invent  and  propagate  fuch  talcs,  do 
the  continent.  not,    furely,    confider  that   they   bring  difcredit   upon 

59.  That  free  mafonry  was  introduced  into  Scotland     their  order  by  the  warmth  of  their  zeal ;  and  that,  by 
by  thofe  architcfts  who  built  the  abbey  of  Kilwinning,     fupporting   what   is   falfe,  they   prevent  thinking  men 
is  manifeft,  not  only  from   thofe  authentic   documents,     from  believing  what  is  true. 
by  which  tlie  e.xiftence  of  the  Kilwinning  lodge  has  been  6  r.   After  thi 

traced  back   as  far  as  the  end  of  the  15th  century,   but     York  lod^ 

by  other  collateral  arguments,  which  amount  almoft  to  pidly  diftufed  throughout  both  kingdoms,  and  feveral  gfjfjjjj. 
a  demonflration.  In  every  country  where  the  tempo-  lodges  were  creeled  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  illand.  As 
ral  and  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  of  the  pope  was  acknow-  all  thefe  derived  their  e.xiftence  and  authority  from  the 
ledged,  there  was  a  continual  demand,  particularly  du-  two  mother  lodges,  they  were  likewife  under  their  ju- 
ling  the  1  2th  century,  for  religious  ftruflures,  and  con-  rifdiftion  and  controul  ;  and  when  any  differences  arole, 
fequently  for  operative  mafons,  proportional  to  the  piety  that  were  cannefted  uith  the  art  of  building,  they  were 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  opulence  of  their  ecclefiaf-  referred  to  the  general  meetings  of  the  fraternity,  which 
tical  eftablidiment ;  and  there  was  no  kingdom  in  Eu-  were  always  held  at  Kilwinning  and  York.  In  this 
rope  where  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for  popery  was  manner  did  free  mafonry  flourifti  for  a  while  in  Britain, 
more  ardent  than  in  Scotland,  where  the  kings  and  after  it  was  completely  abolilhed  in  every  part  of  the 
nobles  were  more  liberal  to  the  clergy,  and  where,  %\orld.  But  even  here  it  w-as  doomed  to  fuffer  a  long 
of  confequence,  the  church   was   more    richly  endow-     and  ferious  decline,  and  to   experience   thofe   alternate 

" '  fucceffions  of  advancement  and  decay,  which  mark  the 

hillory  of  every  human  inftitution.     And,  thdugh  dur- 
ing feveral  centuries  after  the   importation  of  frte  ma- 
fonry into  Britain,  the  brethren  of  the  order  held  their 
public  aflemblies,  and   were  fometimes  prohibited  from 
in    monopolized  the     meeting  by  the  interference  of  the  legiilature,  it  can 
hriftendom  ;  we  are      fcarccly  be   faid  to  have  attrafted  general  attention  till 
the  beginning  of  the  lyih  century.     The  caufes  of  this 
remarkable  retardation  which  the   progrefs  of  mafonry 
experienced,    it  is  by   no  means  didicult   to  difcover. 
In  confequence  of  the   important  privileges  which  the 
order  received  from   the  church  of  Rome,  many  chofe 
the   profeffion   of   an    architedV,   which,  though  at  all 
times  an  honourable   employment,  was   particularly  in 
who  had  arrived     high  requeft  during  the  middle  ages.    On  this  account, 

the 


ed  (z).  The  demand,  therefore,  for  elegant  cathe- 
drals and  ingenious  artifts,  muft  have  been  propor- 
tionably  greater  than  in  other  countries,  and  that  de- 
mand could  be  fupplied  only  from  the  trading  aflbcia- 
tion on  the  continent.  When  we  confider,  in  addition 
to  thefe  fafls,  that  this  aflbcia 
building  of  religious  ftruftures  in 
authorifed  to  conclude,  that  thofe  numerous  and  elegant 
ruins,  which  ftill  adorn  the  villages  of  Scotland,  were 
erefted  by  foreign  mafons,  who  introduced  into  this 
ifland  the  cuftoms  of  their  order. 

60.  It  was  probably  about  this  time,  alfo,  that  free 
mafonry  was  introduced  into  En^^land  ;  but  whether 
the  Englifti  received  it  from  the  Scotch  mafons  at 
Kilwinning,  or  from  other  brethr 


(v)   Adler  de  Drufis  Montis  Libani.  Rom.  1786. 

(z)  The  church  poffeffed  above  one  half  of  the   property  in  the  kingdom.     Robcrtfon's  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  pp.  137,  65,  269. 

(a)  A.  D.  926.     Prefton's  Illuftrations  of  Mafonry,  p.  148.    Smith's  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  free  Mafonry,  p.  51. 
Free  MafonV  Calendar  1778. 

(b)  See  Dr  Plot's  Natural  Hiftory  of  StaffordibirCj  chap.  viij.  pp.  316 — 318. 
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tlie  body  of  operative  mafons  incrcafed  to  fach  a  de- 
'  grce,  and  the  rage,  as  xvcll  as  the  necefTity  for  religious 
edifices,  was  fo  much  dimiiiilhed,  that  a  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  hands  could,  at  anj  time,  be  procur- 
ed for  fupplying  the  demands  of  the  church,  and  of 
i  pious  individuals.  There  being  now  no  fcarcity  of  ar- 
chitefts,  the  very  reafon  which  prompted  the  church  to 
proteft  the  fraternity,  ceafcd  to  exill  ;  they,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  them  that  patronage,  which  they  had 
fpontaneoufly  proffered,  and  denied  them  even  the  li- 
berty of  holding  their  fecret  affemblics.  Eut  thefe 
were  not  the  only  caufes  which  produced  fuch  a  ftriking 
change  in  the  conduft  of  the  church,  to  the  mafonic 
order.  The  fpiiit  of  free  mafonry,  as  v:e  have  already 
faid,  was  hoftile  to  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  -  'ihe  intention  of  the  one  was  to  enlighten  the 
mind  ;  the  objeifl  and  policy  of  the  other  to  retain  it  in 
ignorance.  When  free  mafonry  flourifhed,  the  power 
of  the  church  mult  have  decayed.  The  jealoufy  of  the 
latter,  therefor?,  was  aroufed  ;  and,  as  the  ci\il  power 
in  England  and  Scctjaud  was  almoll  always  in  the 
hands  of  ecclefiafiics,  the  church  and  the  ftate  were 
combined  againll  the  principle*  and  practice  of  free 
mafonry  (c).  Along  with  thefe  caufes,  the  domeftic 
and  bloody  wars,  which  convuU'ed  the  two  kingdoms 
from  the  13th  to  the  17th  century,  confpired,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  produce  that  decline  of  the  fraternity 
for  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  account. 

62.  ^ut  notwithftanding  thefe  unfavourable  circum- 
ftances,  free  mafonry  feems  to  have  flourifhed,  and  at- 
;- trailed  the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  who,  when  a  minor,  afcended  the  throne  of 
England  in  1422.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  in- 
deed, the  parliament  pafled  a  fevere  aft  againft  the  fra- 
ternity, at  the  iniligation  of  Henry  Beaufort,  bilhop  of 
Wincbeiter,  who  was  then  entrulled  with  the  education 
of  the  young  king.  They  enabled  that  the  mafons 
fcould  no  longer  hold  tl;eir  chapters  and  annual  aflem- 
blies ;  that  thofe  who  fumtnoned  fuch  chapters  and  af- 
femblies  (hould  be  confidered  as  felons ;  and  that  thofe 
ffoited  to   them   fhouid   be   fined  and   imprifon- 
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the  rigorous  condufl  of  his  parliament,  he  not  only  per-  >r3ror.n-. 
mitted  the  order  to  hold  their  meetings  without  molef-  '""'"V""- 
tation,  but  honoured  the  lodges  by  his  prelVnce  as  a 
brother.  Before  he  was  initiated,  however,  into  the 
myfieries  of  the  order,  he  feems  to  have  examined,  with 
fcrupulous  care,  the  nature  of  the  infritution,  and  to 
have  perufed  the  charges  and  regulations  of  the  frater- 
nity, as  collefled  from  their  ancient  records.  Thefe 
fafls  are  contained  in  a  paper  written  in  the  reign  of 
his  fucceflbr,  Edward  IV.  and  confirmed  by  a  manu- 
fcript  in  King  Henry's  own  hand-writing,  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the  hilkry  of  the 


order.  This  manufcript  confitls  of  quellions  and  an-^*" 
fwcrs  rcfpcding  the  nature  and  tendency  of  free  mafon-*  "™"'. 
ry,  and  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  the  king's  exjmina-  r.ufcrii>t. 
tloa  of  fome  of  the  brethren  before  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity.  It  was  firfl  procured  from  the 
Bodleian  library  by  the  celebrated  IVIr  Locke,  who 
tranfinitted  it  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  accompanied 
with  explanatory  notes  (f).  In  the  title  of  the  manu- 
fcript, it  is  faid  to  have  been  faithfully  cojied  from  the 
hand-writing  of  King  Henry  VI.  by  John  Leiand,  an- 
tiquarian, who,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  was  the  cele- 
brated antiquary  of  that  name  who  b'ved  in  the  16th 
century,  and  v.as  appointed  by  King  Henry  VIII.  at 
the  dijolution  of  monafteries,  to  fcarch  for,  and  fave 
fuch  books  as  were  worthy  of  prefervation.  As  this 
manufcript  was  originally  printed  at  Frankfort,  I  wai 
led  to  inquire  what  grounds  there  were  for  believing 
that  the  explanatory  notes,  and  the  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  which  accompany  it,  were  the  produclion 
of  Mr  Locke.  But  I  found  that  this  had  been  uni- 
formly taken  for  granted  by  every  writer  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  though  the  circumftance  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
large  edition  of  JMr  Locke's  works.  The  flyle  of  the 
letter,  however,  and  the  acutenefs  of  the  annotations, 
referable  fo  much^that  phiiofopher's  manner  of  writin<T, 
and  the  letter  is  fo  defcrlptive  of  Mr  Locke's  real  fitu- 
ation  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  that  it  is  almoil 
impoffible  to  deny  their  authenticity.  In  the  letter  it- 
felf,  which   is  dated    6th   May  1696,    Mr  Locke   re- 


ed (d).      But  it  would  appear  that  this   aft   was  never      marks  that  he  compofed  the  notes  for  the  fake  of  Lady 


put  in  execution:  for,  in  the  year  1429,  about  five 
years  after  it  was  framed,  a  refpeftable  lodge  was  held 
at  Canterbury,  under  the  patronage  of  the  archbifhop 
himfelf  (e).  WTjen  King  Henry  was  able  to  take  into 
Ms  oivn  hands  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  . 
form  an  opinion  of  his  o^vn  refpefting  the  ufe  and  ten- 
dency of  the  mafor.ic  fraternity,  in  order  to   atone  for 


Mafliam,  %vho  was  become  very  fond  of  mafonry,  and 
that  the  manufcript  had  fo  much  excited  his  ou-n  curio- 
fity,  that  he  was  determined  to  enter  into  the  fraternity 
the  next  time  he  went  to  London,  which,  he  adds,  will 
be  very  foon.  Now  IVIr  Locke  was  at  this  lime  refill- 
ing at  Oates,  the  country  feat  of  Sir  Francis  Mafnam, 
as  appeass  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Molyneux, 
4  O  2  which 


(c)  As  a  proof  of  the  hoflility  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  fecret  affociations  which  pretended  to  enlighten  the 
mind,  we  mentioned  (p.  ^2.  fupra)  its  treatment  of  the  academy  of  fecrets,  inflituted  in  the  i6th  century  for  the 
advancement  of  phyf.cal  fcience.  When  a  local  and  temporary  inflitulion  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Ro- 
man fee,  what  raurt  have  been  its  conduft  to  a  lodge  of  mafons  ?  A  farther  account  of  the  academy  of  fecrets 
may  be  found  in  Prleftley's  Hiilory  of  Vifion,  vol.  ii. 

(d)  3  Henry  VI.  cap.  2.  A.  D.  1425,  fee  RufFhead's  Statutes,  Dr  Plot's  Natural  Hiilory  of  StafTorddiire, 
chap.  viii.  p.  318. 

(e)  Manufcript  Regifler  of  Vv'illiam  Molart,  prior  of  Canterbury,  p.  2S.  entitled,  Liberatio  generalis  Domini 
Gulielmi  prinris  Ecclcfia  Chrijli  Can'.uarenfis,  ergafcflumnaialit  Domini  \i,z<).  In  this  Regifter  are  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  mailers,  wardens,  and  other  members  of  the  lodge. 

fr)  This  manufcript  was  firfl  printed  at  Franckfort  in  1748,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  London  and  Gen- 
ite-nan's  Magazines  for  1 753.  It  may  be  feen  in  the  lives  of  Leiand,  Heame,  and  Wood,  8vo.  O-vford,  1772, 
vol.  i.  pp.  96,   104.     Appendix,  N°  viii.;  and  in  Prcllon's  Illullrations  of  Mafonry,  p.  110. 
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which  is  Jated  O.Ucs,  March  30.  16^6  ;  and  it  ap- 
'  pears,  that  he  aflaally  went  to  London  a  fhort  time  af- 
ter the  6th  of  May  ;  for  another  letter  to  the  fame 
gentleman  is  dated,  London,  2d  July  1696  (r).  Not- 
withilaiiding  thcle  fails,  Dr  Plot  maintains  that  free 
mafonry  was  not  patronil'ed  by  King  Henry  VL  (h), 
and  that  thofe  who  have  fupported  a  different  opinion, 
weie  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  chronicles  of  their  own 
country.  Dr  Plot  may  have  been  a  good  cheraill  and 
natural  hiftorian,  but  when  our  readers  hear  upon  what 
foundation  he  has  eftablilhed  his  opinion,  they  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  he  was  a  bad  logician. 
He  obferves,  that  an  aft  was  palTed  in  tlie  king's  mi- 
r.ority,  prohibiting  all  general  alTemblies  and  chapters 
of  free  raafons,  and  that  as  this  aft   was  not  repealed 

till  1562,  by  5th  Elizabeth,  cap.  4.  it  was  impofllble  their  mother  lodge,  from  whom  they  derived  their  ex- 
tkat  free  mafonry  could  be  patronifed  in  the  fame  reign      illcnce  as  a  corporation  (k). 

in  which  it  was  prohibited.     The  fa£i  is,  that  the  afl  6s-  During  the  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  Scotiih  mo- 

was  not  repealed  by  5th  Elizabeth,  cap.  4.  which  does  narchs,  free  malonry  ftiil  flourilbed,  though  very  little 
not  contain  a  fingle  word  about  free  mafons.  If  Dr  information  can  be  procured  refpedling  the  ftate  of  the 
Plot's  argument,  therefore,  proves  any  thing,  it  would  fraternity.  In  the  privy  feal  book  of  Scotland,  ho-v- 
prove  that  free  mafonry  has  not  been   patronifed  fince      ever,  there  is  a  letter  dated  at  Holyroodhoufe,  2  ?th 
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the  attention  which  this  nobleman  paid  to  the  interefts 
of  the  order,  and  the  rapid  propagation  0.'  ihe  10- ,  I  int 
under  his  adminirtration.   King  James  i 
fice  of  grandmarter  hereditary  to   his   : 
fors,  in  the  barony  ef  Roilin  J   in  wliici: 
nued  till  the  inftitution  of  the  grand  loJ^i    j 
The  barons  of  Roflin,  in  the   capacity   of  ' 
grandmafters,  held   their   principal  annual  me^^^..  ,, 
Kilwinning,  the  birthplace  of  Scotiih   mafonry,   whii  ^ 
the  lodge  of  that  village  granted  conliitutions  and  char- 
ters of  ereftion   to  thofe   brethren  of  the   order,  ivho 
were  anxious  that  regular  lodges  (hould   be  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Thefe  lodges  all  held 
of  the  lodge  of  Kilwinning  ;  and,  in  token  of  their  rt- 
fpeft  and  iubmidlon,  joined  te  their  own  name,  that  of 


the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  for  that  aft  has  never  yet  been 
repealed.  But  fuppofing  that  it  was  repealed,  the  pro- 
hibitory flatidte  in  Henry's  reign  might  never  have  been 
put  in  execution,  as  very  often  happens ;  and  Dr  Plot 
himfelf  remarks,  that  the  aft  5th  Elizabeth  was  not 
obferved.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  inftead  of  being 
impoflible,  it  is  highly  probable  that  King  Henry  pa- 
tronhed  the  fraternity.  When  they  were  perfecuted 
by  his  parliament,  he  was  only  three  years  of  age,  and 
could  neither  approve  nor  difapprove  of  its  fentence  ; 
and  it  was  very  natural,  that  when  he  came  to  the 
years  of  maturity,  he  ftiould  undo  a  deed  ^vhich  his 
parliament  had  diflionourably  done. 

63.  While  free  mafonry  was  tlouriihing  in  England 
under  the  aufpices  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  at  the  fame 
time  patronifed,  in  the  filler  kingdom,  by  King  James  I. 


By  the  authority  of  tl: 


September  1590,  and  granted  by  King  James  VI.  "  to 
Patrick  Copland  of  Udaught,  for  ufing  and  e.xercifmg 
the  office  of  wardanrie  over  the  art  and  craft  of  mafon- 
lie,  over  all  the  boundis  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kin- 
cardine, to  had  wardan  and  juflice  courts  within  the 
faid  boundis,  and  there  to  minifter  juflice  (l)."  This 
letter  confirms  what  has  already  been  faid  concerning 
the  ftate  of  mafonry  in  Scotland.  It  proves  Eeyond 
difpute,  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  nominated  the  of- 
fice-bearers of  the  order ;  that  thefe  provincial  mailers, 
or  wardens,  as  they  were  then  called,  adminiflered  ju- 
flice in  every  difpute  which  concerned  the  "  art  and 
craft  of  mafonrie  j"  that  lodges  were  clTablifhed  in  ail 
parts  of  Scotland,  even  in  thofe  remote,  and,  at  that 
time,  uncivilized  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and. 
Kincardine  ;  and  it  completely  overturns  the  unfounded 


I'ho  was  chofen  by  the  brethren,  either  from  the  nobi- 
lity or  clergy,  and  approved  of  by  the  crown,  vvas  en- 
titled to  an  annual  revenue  of.  four  pounds  Scots  from 
each  mailer  mafon,  and  likewife  to  a  fee  at  the  initia- 
tion of  every  new  member.  He  was  empowered  to  ad- 
juft  any  differences  that  might  arife  among  the  breth- 
ren, and  to  regulate  thofe  affaiis,  connected  with  the 


rch,  every  grandmafter     affertion  of  Dr  Robifon,  who  maintains  (m),  that  the 


fraternity,  which  it  was  improper  to  bring   under  the     ceedings  of  the  lodge,  w« 


celebrated  antiquary  Elias  Alhmole,  wiio  was  initiated 
in  1646,  is  the  only  dillinft  and  unequivocal  inflance 
of  a  perfon  being  admitted  into  the  fraternity  ^vho  w  as 
not  an  architeft  by  profeffion. 

66.  The  minutes  of  St  Mary's  chapel,  which  is  the  Minute? 
oldeft  lodge  in  Edinburgh,  extend  as  far  back  as  the  St  Mar; 
year  159S  ;  but  as  they  contain  only  the  ordinary  pro- "^''^P*^' 


cerive   iiom 


the 


Ar.a  by 
James  n. 


cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  grandmailer  alfo 
appointed  deputies  or  wardens,  who  refided  in  the  chief 
towns  of  Scotland,  and  managed  the  concerns  of  the 
order,  when  it  was  inconvenient  to  appeal  to  the  grand- 
mafter himfelf  (l). 

64.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  free  mafonry  was  by 
no  means  neglefted.  The  ofiice  of  grandmailer  was 
granted   by    the    crown   to  William  St  Clair,  earl  of 


particular  information  refpecling  the  cufloms  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fraternity.  It  appears,  however,  from  thefe 
minutes,  that  Thomas  Bofwell,  Efq.  of  Auchinleck, 
was  made  a  warden  of  the  lodge  in  the  year  )6co-, 
and  that  the  honourable  Robert  Moray,  quartermafter- 
ger.eral  to  the  army  in  Scotland,  was  created  a  matter 
mafon  in  1641.  Thefe  fafts  are  deferving  of  notice, 
they   fliow,  in   oppofition   to  Dr  Robifon,  that  per 


Orkney  and  Caithncfs,  baron  of  Roflin,  and  founder  of     fons  were  early  admitted  into  the  order,  uho  were  not 
the  much  admired  chapel  of  Roflin.     On  account  of     architefts  by  profeffion. 

67.  When 


(c)   Locke's  Works,  folio,  vol.  iii. 

(h)   Natural  Hiftory  of  Staffcrdlhire,  cap.  viii.  p.  3) 

(l)  Charter.  Hay's  i\ISS.  fee  art.  66. 

(l.)   Privy  Seal  Book  of  Scotland,  61.  F.  47. 

(m)  Proofs  of  a  Coufpiracy,  p,  2J. 


(k)   Such  as  Canongate  Kilts i 
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6".  Wnen  James  VI.  afcended  the  tlironc  of  Eng- 
Isnd,  he  fcems  to  have  neglected  his  rij^ht  of  nortinal- 
in:^  the  office -bearers  of  the  craft.  In  Hay's  manulbript 
in  the  advocates  library,  there  are  two  charters  granted 
by  the  Scolilh  malons,  appointing  the  Sinclairs  of  Rof- 
lin  their  hereditary  irr.indnuilters.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
without  a  date,  but  figned  by  feveral  mafons  who  ap- 
f^  lint  William  St  Clair  of  Roflin,  his  heirs  and  fuccef- 

r-,  their  "  patrons  and  judges."  The  other  is,  in 
vine  me'afure,  a  ratification  of  the  fiift,  and  dated 
165c,  in  which  they  appoint  Sir  William  St  Clair  of 
Koiliii,  his  heirs  and  fucceflTors,  to  be  their  "  patrons, 
proteflors,  and  ovtrieers,  in  all  time  coming."  In  the 
fiift  of  thefe  deeds,  which  feems  to  have  been  written  a 
little  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  it  is  ftated,  that  for 
fome  years  the  want  of  a  proteftor  had  engendered 
mnny  corruptions  among  the  mafons,  and  had  confider- 
,  ,'y  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  craft ;  and  that  the 
^pointment  of  William  Sinclair,  Efq.  was,  with  the 
,  dvice  and  confent  of  William  Shaw,  mafltr  of  work 
.  !  his  maicfty.  After  prefiding  over  the  order  for  ma- 
:  V  years,  William  St  Clair  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
'.  jntinued  a  confiderable  time  ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
Lis  departure,  the  fecond  charter  was  granted  to  his 
fon  Sir  William  St  Clair,  invefting  him  with  the  fame 
powers  which  hi»  father  enjoyed.  It  delerves  alfo  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  both  thefe  deeds,  the  appointment  of 
William  Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithnefs,  to  the 
office  of  grandmaiier,  by  James  II.  of  Scotland,  is 
fpoken  of  as  a  faft  well  known,  and  univerfaliy  admit- 
ted. Thefe  obfervations  will  fet  in  a  clear  point  of 
view  what  mull  hitherto  have  appeared  a  great  inconfift- 
ency  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotilli  mafonry.  In  the  deed 
by  which  William  Sinclair,  Efq.  of  Roflin,  refigned  the 
office  of  hereditary  grandmafter  in  1736,  it  is  ftated 
that  his  anceftors,  William  and  Sir  William  St  Clair  of 
Roflin,  were  conftituted  patrons  of  the  fraternity  by  the 
Scotifli  mafons  themfelvcs ;  ^vhiIe  it  is  well  known,  tliat 
the  grant  of  hereditary  grandmafter  was  origir.ally  made 
by  James  II.  of  Scotland,  to  their  anceftor,  William 
Sinclair,  carl  of  Orkney  and  Caithnefs.  But,  when 
we  conlider  that  James  VI.  by  not  exerclfing  his  power, 
virtually  transferred  to  the  craft  the  right  of  elecling 
their  officebearers,  the  inconfiftency  vaniilies ;  for  Mr 
Sinclair  and  his  predeceffors,  as  far  back  as  the  date  of 
thefe  charters,  held  their  office  by  the  appointment  of 
the  fraternity  itfelf.  Left  any  of  Mr  Sinclair's  pofte- 
rity,  however,  might,  after  his  refignation,  lay  claim 
to  the  oSce  of  grandmafter,  upon  the  pretence  that  this 
office  was  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  grant  of  James  II. 
to  the  esrl  of  Caithnefs  and  his  heirs ;  he  renounces  not 
only  the  right  to  the  office  which  he  derived  from  the 
brethren,  bat  any  right  alfo,  which,  as  a  defcendant  of 
the  earl  of  Caithnefe,  he  might  claim  from  the  grants 
of  the  Scotifti  monarchs. 

68.  Notwilhilar.ding  thofe  civil  commotions  which 
difturbed  Britain  in  the  17th  century,  free  mafonry 
flouridied  in  Scotland,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Sin- 
clairs of  Roflin.  No  particular  event,  however,  which 
is  worthy  01  notice,  occurred  during  that  time,  or  even 


during  the  remainder  of  the  crr.tuvy.     The  annual  af-    Ma<""nnr. 

femblies  of  the  fraternity  were  ftill  held  at  Kiii-.inrn'ng, '"""^^ ' 

and  many  charters  and  conitiiutions  were  grantt.1  by 
the  lodge  of  that  village,  for  the  crcflion  of  lodges  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

69.  In   the  year  1736,  William  St  Clair  of  Roflin,  The  office 
who  was  then  grandmafter  of  Scotland,  was  under  the"'".^'''' 
neceflTity  of  difpor.hig  his  eftate,  and,  as  he-had  no  chil-  cj!,/d'  ,',y' 
dren  of  his  own,  he  was  anxious  that  the  oflicc  of  grand-  \V.  Sinclair. 
mailer  ftiould  not  be   vacant  at  his  death.     Having, 
therefore,  afiembkd  the   Edinburgh  a?'d  neighbouring 

lodges,  he  reprefented  to  them  the  utility  that  would 
accrue  to  the  order,  by  having  a  gentleman  or  noble- 
man, of  their  own  choice,  as  grandmafter  of  malbnry 
in  Scotland  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  refign  into  the  hands  of  the  brethren,  every 
title  to  that  ofr.ce  which  he  at  prcfent  poiVeiLd,  or 
which  his  fucccflbrs  might  claim  from  the  grants  of  the 
Scotiflj  kings,  and  the  kir.dncfs  of  the  fraternity.  In 
confequence  of  this  reprefentation,  circular  letters  were 
difpatched  to  all  the  lodges  of  Scotland,  inviting  them 
to  appear,  either  by  themfelvcs  or  pro.xies,  on  next  St 
Andrew's  day,  to  concur  and  alTift  in  the  eledion  of  a 
grandmafter.  When  that  day  arrived,  about  32  iodges 
aflerabled,  and,  after  receiving  the  deed  of  reCgnation 
from  William  Sinclair,  proceeded  to  the  eleftion  of  an- 
other grandmafter  ;  when,  on  account  of  the  zeal  wh.ich 
William  Sinclair  of  Roflin  had  always  fliown  for  the 
honour  and  profperiiy  of  the  order,  he  was  unanimoufly 
elefted  to  that  high  office,  and  proclaimed  grandmafter  j^f^jf^^jg, 
mafonofall  Scotland.-  Thus  was  inftituted  the  grandoftlie 
lodge  of  Scotland,  which  continues  to  llouiiih  at  thes^and  Io<)£;e 
prefent  day.  of  Scotland 

70.  We  have  already  brought  down  the  hiftory   of'"  '"'^' 
mafonry  in  England  to  the   end  nearly    of  the  15th 
century.     Daring  the  whole  of  the  i6th,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  no  events  occurred  which 

can  be  inferted  in  a  general  hillory  of  the  order.  The 
lodges  continued  to  meet,  but  feem  neither  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice,  nor  excited  the  difpleafure  of  the  le- 
giflature. 

71.  During  the   civil   wars,  however,  between   the  Free  ma- 
king and  the  parliament,  the  fraternity  appears  to  have;<"^0'  rtoi-r- 
been  better  knonn  ;  and  many  were  initiated  into  its  '\'''^''  ^"" 
myfteries,  who  were  equally  diftinguiflied  by  their  lite-j.;^|i  ^.j^, 
rary  talents,  and  their  rank  in  life.     Elias  Alhmole  in- 
forms us,  that  he  and  Colonel  Mainwaring  were  admit- 
ted into  the  order  at  Warrington,  in  Oftober  1646  (n). 

This  gentleman  xvas  the  celebrated  antiquarian  who 
founded  the  Aftimoiean  mufeuin  at  Oxford.  His  at-  - 
tachment  to  the  fraternity  is  evident  from  his  diligent 
inquiries  into  its  origin  and  hiftory,  and  his  long  and 
frequent  attendance  upon  its  meetings  (o).  Charles  II. 
too,  was  3  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  frequently 
honoured  the  lodges  with  his  prefence  (p).  From  this 
faft,  chiefly,  Dr  Robifon  aflcrts,  that  free  mafonry  was 
employed  by  the  royalifts  for  promoting  the  caufe  of 
their  fovereign,  and  that  the  ritual  of  the  matter's  de- 
gree feems  to  have  been  formed,  or  twifted  from  its  ori- 
ginal inllilution,  in  order  to  found  the  political  princi- 
ple* 


(n)  Alhmole's  Diary,  p.  15. 
(p)  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  p. 


(o)  Id.  p.  65. 
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M.ironry.    p]e5  of  the  Candidate  (q,).     The  T mined  and  f^jnciful  imported  into  France,  it  is  manlfeU,  from  tic  unlverfsl    M-.l".- 

^""^  analogy  by  which  this  opision   is  fupported,  is  perhaps  confent  of  the  continental  lodges,   th;it  it  was  of  Eritiih  >' 

one  of'lht  mod  ftrik.ing  inftances  that  could  be  adduced  origin  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Frem  h 

to  lliow,  to  what  puerile  arguments  the   moft  learned  reccivrd  it  from  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  i6lh 


cer.!  u    ."        i '■   minority   of  Oucen  Mary.      It   '.. 

we"  -'u  re  was  at  that  time  a  freer  i.M^-  • 

CO'.-.:  Undand  France  than  aj;  any  ot'..v. 

peri.-'u.  r>.',)iy  ■jiKeii  of  Scots  was  then  married  to  the 
heir-apparent  of  France;  and  M.ivy  of  Guife,  flfter  to 
the  French  king,  was  at  the  fame  time  regent  of  Scot- 


years  :i.  lui;  :...,^-:  .,  .-  .  . 
and  culfoms  of  tlinr  :iili.s,  \ 
with  them  into  tlieir  iraii\ 
which  affbrde.l  tlieni  picture 
be  more  congeni;il  to  the 
Frenchmen,  than    the 


11  rcfort,  when  engaged  in  the  defence  of  a  defpera 

caufe.    But  though  Dr  Robifon  maintains,  that  all  who 

vitnefled  the  ceremonies  of  the  mailer's  degree  during 

the  civil  wars,  could  not  fail  to  ftiow,  by  their  counte- 
nances, to  what  party  they  bcloncred,  yet  he  obferves, 

in  another  part  of  his  work,  that  the  fymbols  of  mafon- 

ry  fcemcd  to  be  equally  fufceptible  of  every  Interpreta-     land.     In  co- 

tion,  and  that  none  of  thefe  were   entitled  to  any   de-     •■— -  -    »' -   • 

cided  preference  (r).     Such  inconfillencies  as  thefe  it 

is  not  eafy  to  e.vplain. 
Free  ma-  7  2.  An  opinion  of  .an  oppofite  nature,  though  equal- 

fonry  is  fup.  ly  extravagant,  has  been  maintained  by  Pivati  (s), 
pofed  by  and  j^^  author  of  "  Free  Rlafonry  Examined."  Thefe 
have  orlri-  "'"'•^'"^  afl'ert,  that  free  mafonry  originated  in  the  time 
natcd  in  of.thc  Englifli  commonwealth  ;  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
the  time  of  was  its  inventor  ;  that  the  level  was  the  fymbol  cf  re- 
the  com-      publican  equality  ;  and  that  the  other  ligns  and    ctre- 

™°°^'-'^''''' monies  were  merely  arbitrary,  and  formed  for  concealing  mation  from  a  fa6^,  of  which  Dr  I'.u:  i'. 
Abfurdity  their  political  defigns.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  enter  been  totally  ignorant.  In  the  year  1 6 
xfthisopi-  into  a  ferious  refutation  of  fuch  opinions  as  thefe,  which  jurifdiiflion  for  mafons,  called  ir.cgonne 
uion.  gjg  founded  on  the  moft  unpardonable  ignorance.  That 

free  mafonry  exilltd  before  the  time  of  Cromwell  is  as 

capable  of  demonflration,  as  that  Cromwell  himfelf  ever 

e.xifted.     It  is  really  entertaining  to   obferve,  what  in- 

confiflent  and  oppofite   opinions   are    formed   upon  the 

fame  fubjciJ>.     According  to  one  writer,   free  mafonry 

was  invented  and   employed   by  the   adherents  of  the 

king ;  according    to    another,  it   was    devifed  by   the 

friends  of  the  parliament.      In   the   opinion   of  fome  it 

originated  among  the  Jefuits,  who  ufed  it  for  the  pro- 
motion   of   their    fpiritual    tyranny    and     fuperftition  ; 


■ -late   connection  be- 

oops  were  fent  to 

.Ing  rended  many 

IlJ  to  the   manners 

ii.iturally  carry  along 

lU'try,    thofe  cuftoms 

.i  none  \\e  know  could 

and    di-'pofitions    of 

1  obfervances  of  free 


mafonry.     4iut  it  is  not  upon  thefe  conl" 
ly  that  our  opinion  depends.     It  rfi  C'.^ 


rations  ' 


a  p.ivlu-,,..,.- 
or  innfur.nj^ 
as  eliabliflicd  in  France.  All  differences  which  re« 
latcd  to  the  art  of  building,  were  decided  by  particular 
judges  who  were  called  overfeers  of  the  art  of  mafonry  ; 
and  feveral  counfellors  were  appointed  for  pleading  the 
caufes,  which  were  referred  to  their  decifion  (t).  This 
inftitution  has  fuch  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  warden 
courts  which  exilled  in  Scotland  in  the  i6lh  century, 
art.  d^.  that  it  muft  have  derived  its  origin  from  thefe. 
In  both  of  them,  thofe  cauL-s  only  w^ere  decided  whi.'i 
related  to  mafoary,  and  overfeev:  v>-ere  chofen  in  he' 
for  bringing  thefe  caufes  to  a  decifion  (u).      But  as  ■:- 


vhile  others  maintain,   that  it  arol'e  among  a  number  of     milar  tribunals  were  held  in  no  other  part  of  tlie  woi 


unprincipled  fceptics,  who   employed  it  for  deftroyin^ 
the  fpiritual  tyranny  and  fuperftition  of  the  Jefuits ! 

73.  It  was  about  this  time,  according  to  Dr  Robi- 
fon, that  free  mafonry  was  introduced  among  the  conti- 
nental kingdoms.  After  James  II.  of  England  had  ab- 
dicated the  throne,  and   taken   refuge    in   France  with 


and  as  the  warden  courts  were  firft  ellabliftied  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  almoft  certain,  that  the  French  borrowed 
from  the  Scots  the  idea  of  their  mafonic  tribunal,  as 
well  as  free  mafonry  itfelf,  at  that  particular  period 
when  there  was  fuch  a  free  communication  between  the 
two  kingdoms.     That  the  French  received  free  malini- 


feveral  of  his  adherents,  it  is  probable  that  they  would      ry  from  Scotland,  may  be  prefjmed  alfo  from   the  fni- 


commanicate  additional  fpirit  to  the  French  lodges  ; 
but  that  the  Englidi  refugees  were  the  firft  who  ex- 
ported mafonry  from  Britain,  or  that  they  employed  it 
re-eftablilhing   the    Stuart   family   on    the   Englifii 


gular  pre-eminence  which  was  always  given  by  foreign- 
ers to  Scotilh  mafonry,  and  from  the  degree  of  Cheva- 
lier Mnpoii  Ecoffhis,  which,  as  a  mark  of  refpeft  to 
Scotland,  the  French  had  added  to  the  three  fymboli. 


throne,  it   is  impoflible   to  prove.     Such  alTertions  Dr     cal  degrees  of  mafonry  about  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
Robifon  has  not  only  hazarded,  but  has  employed  them 
alfo  as  the  foundation  of  defamatory  conclufions,   with- 
out adducing  a  fingle  proof  in  their  fupport.     Notwith- 

llanding    the    difficulty,  however,    of  determining  the     been  fo  quickly  forgotten  ;  for  it  was  unknown   about 
prccife  period  when  the  principles  of  free  mafonry  were     30  or  40  years  afterwards,  at  what  period   the  French 

received 


century.  Had  free  mafonry  not  been  introduced  into 
France  till  after  the  revolution  in  168'^,  as  Dr  Rohifon 
affirms,  it  is   wonderful   how   fuch   a   fa6l   fhould  have 


(■i)    Proofs  of  Confpiracy,  p.  21. 

(R)  Id.  p.  99. 

(s)  Pivati  Art.  Liberi  Muratori  auvero  Francs  Masons  Venezia,  quoted  by  Mr  Clinch. 

(t)  Ma^onnerie  eft  aufti  le  nom  d'une  jurisdiction  particuliere  pour  les  masons  :  Elle  fe  tient  au  pahiis  a  P^iri, 
et  les  appellations  font  portees  au  parlcment :  cette  jurisdidlion  a  etc  etablie  en  1645.  Ceux  qui  Texercent  lont 
appelles  Generaux  des  Ocuvrcs  de  Magonnerie  de  France.  lis  connoiflent  de  differends  entre  les  CEuviiers  con- 
cemant  le  fait  des  batimonts.  La  ma9onnerie  a  des  procureurs  particulicres,  differens  de  ceux  de  parlement,  «)i'  = 
-cependant  peuvent  y  plaidcr.     Diftionnaire  de  Trevoux,  vol.  t.  p.  23. 

(u)   See  Apjcndix,  N°  ii. 
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rece'ivca  it  from  Britain  ;  and,  if  the  exiled  family  had      in  the  mi  Jit  of  an  cstcnfive  empire,  enflavcd  by  dofpo-   l«.f 
employed  free  mafonry,  for  o^'erturning  the  Hanoverian      tifni  and  fupsraidon.     In  the  conrfe  of  time,  ho 
fucceffion,  It  is  ftill  more  Ibange  that   fuch   a  circum-      thut  liberty  was  abufcd,  and  doarines  were  propagaied 

the  French' 


ilance  (hould  be  unkno\vn  In  a  country,  where  con- 
cealment was  certainly  unneceiTary.  When  any  new 
cuflom  is  Introduced  Into  a  nation,  the  lime  o_f  its  intro- 
duflion  may  be  remembered  for  70  or  80  years  by  one 
individual,  mthout  being  committed  to  writint;;  ;  and, 
though  It  be  not  of  fuflicient  importance,  tradition  will 
preferve  It  from  oblivion  for  a  much  greater  length  of 
time.  If  free  mafonry,  therefore,  never  exifted  in 
France  till  after  the  revolution  in  1688,  is  it  not  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  period  when  fuch  a  lingular  in- 
ftitution  was  eftablilhed,  flioiild  be  utterly  forgotten  at 
the  diilance  of  30  or  40  years  from  its  eflab'ilhment, 
though,  during  that  time,  It  was  never  perfecuted  by 
the  French  government  ? 

74.  But,  at   whatever  period,    and   from   whatever 
fource  free  mafonry  was  Introduced  Into   France,  it  af- 


d  German  lodges,  which  it  is  the  duty 
and  policy  of  every  go  'enimcnt  to  difcouragc  and  fuiJ- 
prefs.  But  thefe  corriijitions  had  by  no  means  a  tie. 
ceflary  connexion  with  free  mafonry  :  tlu-.y  arofc  whol- 
ly from  the  political  condition  of  the  coiitinental  king- 
doms. In  Br't;iiii,  where  the  order  fubliftcd  muchCaufwof 
longer  (than  In  any  other  country,  its  hlftory  is  ftained '*!'''"'"'? 
by  no  glaring  corruptions  or  offenfive  '""ovations  ;  °|j|j  j^^"" 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  the 
order,  than  to  its  external  obfervances  ;  and  tile  Britilh 
lodges  had  a  greater  refemblance  to  charitable  meet- 
ings, than  to  (lorapous  and  fplendid  aflcmblies.  BlefTed 
with  a  free  conftitution,  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  liber- 
ty which  does  not  approach  to  licentioufnefs,  the  Britifli 
mafons  were  luider  no  temptation  to  introduce  into  their 
odges  religious  and  pelitlcal  difcufiions.     The  liberty 


fumed  there  a  very  remarkable  form.     The  attachment      of  the  prefs  enibles  them  to  give  the  wideft  circulation 


of  that  people  to  innovation  and  external  finery,  pro- 
duced the  moft  unwarrantable  alterations  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  ceremonies  of  the  order.  A  iiimiber  of  new 
degrees  were  created  ;  the  office-bearers  of  the  craft 
were  arrayed  In  th.e  moft  fplendid  and  collly  attire; 
and  the  lodges  were  transformed  Into  lecfarlng  rooms, 
where  the  wifer  brethren  fupported  the  moil:  extravagant 
opinions,  dlfcufled  the  abftrufeft  queftions  In  theology 
and  political  economy,  and  broached  opinions  hoflile  to 
the  interefts  of  true  religion  and  found  government.  In 
the  other  countries  of  the  continent,  fimilar  innovations, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  prevailed,  while  the  Britilh 


lodges  prefervcd  the  principles  of  the  craft 


to  their  opinions,  however  new  or  extravagant ;  and 
they  are  liable  to  no  punidiment,  by  publicly  attacking 
the  eftablifhcd  religion  of  their  country.  Th^  Bi'tifii 
lodges,  therefore,  have  retained  their  primitive  purity  ; 
they  have  been  employed  in  no  finiller  caufe ;  they 
have  harboured  In  their  bofom  neither  traitors,  nor 
atheifts,  nor  French  philofophers. 

75.  While  the  French  were  bufily  engaged  in  the 
decoration  of  their  lodges,  and  in  the  invention  of  new 
degrees  and  tritiing  ceremonies,  the  mafons  In  England 
were  more  wifely  employed  In  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  royal  art.  About  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Oueen  Anne,  free  mafon- 
ry feems  to  have  rapidly  declined  in  the  fouth  of  Eng- 
land. Four  lodges  only  exifled  in  the  fouth,  and  few 
hopes  could  be  entertained  of  revival,  while  the  feat  of 
the  grand  lodge  was  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  the  city  of 
York.  In  fuch  circumftances  the  four  lodges  met  in 
1717,  and,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  their  declining  I"'>irii 
caufe,  and  advance  the  interefts  of  the  fraternity  In  the  "^  '^^ 
fouth,  they  elefled  themfelves  into  a  grand  lodge,  and  ^'J^^,''.'^ 
,  upon  fclence,  becaufe  It  has  chofe  Anthony  Saver,  Efq.  for  their  firft  grandmafter. 
Thus  was  inftltuted  the  grand  lodge  of  England,  which 
has  now  attained  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  profperity  and 
fplendour.  The  motive  which  fuggefted  this  inftitution, 
was  certainly  laudable  and  ufeful ;  but  every  perfon 
muft  be  aware,  that  the  four  lodges  were  guilty  of  a 
confiderable  Impropriety  in  omitting  to  requeft  the 
countenance  of  the  grand  lodge  of  York.  Notwith- 
ftanjing  this  negligence,  the  groateft  harmony  fubfified 
between  the  two  grand  lodges  till  1734;  and  under 
the  aufpices  of  both,  the  order  flcuriftied  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  in  the  fouth  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  had  formerly  been  In  fuch  a  languiftiing' 
condition.  In  the  year  173.'!,  however,  the  grand 
lodge  of  England  having  granted  conftltutlons  to  lodges 
within  the  diftrifl  of  York,  without  the  confcnt  of  their 


their  pri- 
mitive fimpllcity  and  excellence.  Such  dangerous  in- 
novations have  not  the  fmalleft  coimeifilion  with  the 
principles  of  free  mafonry.  They  are  unnatural  excrcf- 
cences  formed  by  a  warm  imagination,  and  foftercd  by 
the  Interference  of  defigning  men.  Thofe  who  reprehend 
free  mafonry,  therefore,  for  the  changes  which  it  under- 
went in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  may  throw  equal  blame 
upon  religion,  becaufe  it  has  been  a  cloak  for  licentiouf- 
id  hypocrify  ; 


nefs 

been  converted  into  an  inftrument  of  iniquity.  The 
changes  of  which  v.  e  have  been  treating,  arofe  altoge- 
ther from  the  political  condition  of  the  countries  where 
they  were  made.  In  France,  and  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  where  popery  was  the  ecclefiaftical  eftablifti- 
ment,  or  where  abfolute  power  was  in  the  bands  of 
their  monarchs,  the  moft  flavlfli  reftraints  were  impofed 
noon  the  conduct  and  converfation  of  the  people.  None 
curft  utter  his  own  fentlments,  or  converfe  upon  fuch 
netaphyCcal  fubje£fs  as  militated  againft  the  theology 
and  politics  of  the  times.  Under  fuch  reftraints  fpecu- 
lative  men,  In  particular,  were  highly  diflatlsfied. 
Thofe  powers  which  heaven  had  bcftowcd,  and  on  the 
exercife  of  which  their  happlnifs  depended,  ^vere  fet- 
tered by  human   laws,  and   that   liberty   of  fpeech  re- 


717- 


rained  which  tyranny  had  no  right  to  controul.     For  grand  lodge,  incurred  to  fuch  a  degree  the  difpleafure 

thefe  reafons,  the  lodges  were  fre«]uented   by   men  of  of  the  York  mafons,  that  the  friendly  intercoiirfe  which 

philofophical  habits,  who  eagerly  embraced  an  oppor-  bad  formerly  fubfiflcd  between   them,  was  completely 

lenity  of  publlfliing  their  fentiments,  and  dlfcuQing  the  broken  off;   and  the  profperity  of  the   one  was  always 

favourite  objects  of  their  ftudy,  without   dreading  the  viewed  by  the  other  with   a   fufplcious  ey^e.     In  1739 

fhreats  of  government,  or  the  tortures  of  the  inquiiition.  alfo  fome  trifling  innovations  upon  the  ancient   cuftoms 

In  this  view,  the  lodges  may  be  compared  to  little  re-  of  the  order,  having  been  imprudently   fan(5l!oned  by 

publics,  enjoying  the  rational  liberties  of  liiunan  nature,  the  grand  lodge  of  England,  fevcral  of  the  old  London 
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mafons  were  highly  offended,  and,  afler  fi'ceding  from  lous  partizan, 
the  grand  lodge,  and  pretending  to  aO.  under  the  York  be  efiablidied 
^^^a:*...: —     »i .i r.i-.^„   *i,-. n^^: —    ^£    .*u:„  i_j 
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md  even  requefted  that  a  lodge   fiiould   Mnfor 

n  the  capital  of  his  own  dominions.     Jn  ' •/- 

conftitution,  they   gave  themfelves  the   appellation  of     this  lodge  many  of  llie  German  princes  were   initiated 


Ancient  Mafoiu,  while  they  attached  to  thofe  conneft 
£d  with  the  grand  lodge  the  odious  appellation  of  Mo- 
derns, who,  in  their  opinion,  never  exifted  till  the 
year  171 7.  The  ancient  mafons,  after  their  feceffion, 
continued  to  hold  their  meetings,  without  acknovvleging 
a  fuperior,  till  the  year  1772,  when  they  chofe  for 
their  grandmafter  the  duke  of  Atho),  who  w-as  then 
grandmafier  eleft  for  Scotland.  Since  that  period  both 
the  grand  lodges  of  England  h'.ve  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  profperlty  ;  but  iuch  is  their  mutual  antipa- 
thy, "that  the  members  of  the  one  have  no  correfpon- 
dence  or   communion   with  thofe   of  the  other.      The 


who  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  grandmaller,  with 
much  honour  to  themfelves,  and  advantage  to  the  fra- 
ternity. 

78.  But  while  free  mafonry  flouriflied  in  thefe  difte-f'"senin 
rent  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  many  other  places  which"^"'!^"^' 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  it  was  doomed  to  un-^'Jr'j 
dergo  a  variety  of  perfections  frorri  the  unfounded  jea- 
loulies  of  a  few  defpotic  rulers,  and  the  deep  rooted  .I1- 
perHition  of  a  few  Catholic  priefls.     Thefe  perfecutions 
took  their  rife  in   Holland  in  the   year   1735.     The 
States  General  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increale  of  free 
mafons,  who  held  tlieir  meetings   in  every  town   under 


Irilh  and  Scotilh  maions,  however,  who  feem  rather  to  their  government ;  and   as  they  could  not  believe  that 

favour    the  ancients,  hold  communion   with    both  the  architefture  and  brotherly  love  were  their  only  objefls, 

grand  lodges,  and  are  allowed  to  be  prefent  at  all  their  they  refolved  to  difcuuntenance  their  proceedings.     I'.. 

Eieetings.      It  is  much   to   be  ref,.etted,  that   fuch  re-  confequence  of  this  determination,  an  edift   was  iflued 

fpedlable  bodies  as  the  two  grand   lodges  of  England,  by  government,  Rating,  that  though  they  had  difcover- 

Ihould  retard  the  progrefs  of  mafonry  by  their  mutual  ed  nothing  in  the  praflices  of  the  fraternity,  either  in- 

jealoufies  and  diflenfions.      Schifms  in  focieties  general-  jurious  to  the  interells  of  the  republic,   or  contrary  to 

ly  arife  from  mifconduft  on  both  fides,  which  was  cer-  the  charailer  of  good  citizens  ;  yet,  in  order  to  prevent 

tainly  the  cafe  in  the  fchifm  under  confideration.     The  any  bad  confequences  which  raiglit  enfue  from  fuch  aiTo- 


Free  ma- 
fonry mtro 
duced  into 
d.tFerent 
parts  (ifths 
'vorld- 


into  the 
Eaft  Indies, 
America, 
Germany 
Africa,  &c. 


moderns  undoubtedly  departed  from  their  ufual  caution 
snd  propriety  of  conduct,  by  authorifmg  the  flighted 
innovations  upon  the  ceremonies  of  an  ancient  inllitu- 
tion.  But  the  ancients  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater 
impropriety  by  bemg  the  aiSlive  promoters  of  the  fchifm  ; 
and  flill  more,  by  holding  up  the  moderns  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  public.  If  tlief^  errors,  however,  were  mu- 
tually acknowledged,  and  buried  in  oblivion,  that  breach 
would  foon  be  repaired  which  has  fo  long  feparated  the 
two  lodges,  and  which  the  Scotilh  and  Irilh  mafons 
have  always  regarded  with  pity  and  indignation. 

76.   After  the  inititution  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Eng- 
land in   1717,  free   mafonry   affumed   a   bolder   and   a 


they  deemed  it  prudent  to  abolifli  the  affem- 
blies  of  free  mafons.  Notwithllanding  this  prohibition, 
a  refpeftable  lodge  continued  to  meet  privately  at  Am- 
flerdam  ;  but  intelligence  having  been  communicated 
to  the  raagillrates,  all  the  members  were  arrelled  and 
brought  before  the  court  of  juflice.  At  this  tribunal, 
in  prefence  of  all  the  magi  Urates  of  the  city,  the  mailer  5 
and  wardens  boldly  defended  themfelves-;  and  declared 
upon  oath,  that  they  were  loyal  fubjetls,  faithful  to 
their  religion,  and  zealous  for  the  interells  of  their  coun- 
try  ;  that  free  mafonry  was  an  inilitution  venerable  in 
itfelf,  and  ufeful  to  fociety  ;  and  that  though  they  could 
not  reveal  the   fecrets  and  ceremonies   of  their   order. 


more  independent  afpeift.     It  was  no  longer  confined  to  they  could  aiVure  the  judges  that  they  were  contrary  to 

the  Britilh  ifles,  or  to   the  capital  of  France,  but  was  the  laws  neither  of  God  nor  man,   aiid  that  they  would 

deflined  to  irradiate  every  portion   of  the   clobe  •,  and,  willingly  admit  into  their  order  any  individual  in  whom 

while  the  grand  lodges  of  Scotland  and   England  con-  the  magill rates  could   confide,    arid  from  whom  they 

templated  with  pleafure   the   propagation   of  the   royal  might  receive   fuch   information   as  would  fatisfy  a  rea- 

art,  their  diligence  was  fully  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  fonable  mind.      In   confequence  of  thefe   declarations, 

d  liberality  of  the  foreign  lodges,  for  the  gift  which  the  brethren  were  difmilFed,  and  the  town  fecretary  : 


they  received. 

77.  In  the  year  1729  free  mafonry  was  introduced 
Into  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and,  in  a  Ihort  time  after,  a  pro- 
vincial grandmafter  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
lodges  in  that  quarter.  In  1730  the  grand  lodge  of 
Ireland  was  inftitutcd  •■,  lodges  were  erected  in  different 
parts  of  America  ;  and  a  provincial  deputation  granted 
to  M.  Thuanus,  for  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  A 
patent  was  fent  from  England  in  1731,  to  ercft  a  lodge 
Bt  the  Hague,  in  which  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  was  initiated 
into  the  order  ;  and  provincial  grandmailers  were  ap- 
pointed for  Rulha,  and  Andalufia  in  Spain.  In  1736 
lodges  were  ereiled  at  Cape  Coaii,  in  Africa,  and  at 
Geneva  ;  and  provincial  deputations  were  granted  for 
Upper  Saxony  and  the  American  iilands.  In  1 738,  a 
lodge  was  inititnted  at  Brunfwick,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  ^rand 'lodge  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  late  king 
of  PrulTia  was  initiated  when  prince  royal.  His  maje- 
fiy  was  fo  plenled  with  the  ma\ims  and  ceremonies  of 
the  order,  i..at  he,  ever  afterv.ards,  was  its   moft  zea- 


quefted  to  become  a  member  of  the  frater.nity.  After 
initiation  he  returned  to  the  court  of  jultice,  and  gave 
fuch  a  favourable  account  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  fociety,  that  all  the  magiftrates  became 
brethren  of  the  order,  and  zealous  patrons  of  free 
mafonry. 

79.  After  free  mafonry  had  thus  honourably  triumph- Free ma- 
ed  over  her  perfecutors  in  Holland,  Ihe  had  to  contend '^"TP*''' 
in   France   with   prejudices   equally   inveterate   though""'"^"", 
lefs  infuperable.     Aithough  many  perfons  of  dillinftion   """^  ' 
defended  the  fraternity,  and  expoftulated  with  the  court 

on  the  impropriety  of  feverc  meafures,  their  alfemblies 
were  aboiillied  in  1737,  under  the  common  pretext  that 
fome  die-dful  defign  was  concealed  beneath  their  in- 
violable fecrets,  hollile  to  religion,  and  dangerous  to 
the  kingdom.  But  when  thefe  ebullitions  of  parly  fpirit 
and  private  malice  had  fubfided,  the  prohibition  of  go- 
vernment was  gradually  forgotten,  and  the  frsterni- 
ty  in  France  recovered  their  former  prolpcrity  and 
fplcndour. 

80.  In  Germany  too,   the  tranrjuillity  of  the  order  And  in 

was 
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Iivhfonrv.  was  diflurbed  by  the  intrigues  of  fome  ignorant  females. 
'^— v—— '  Some  German  ladies,  who  poffeflcd  more  cmlofity  than 
is  common  to  their  fex,  were  anxious  to  difcover  the 
fecrets  of  free  mafonry.  Having  been  balFled  In  all 
tJieir  attempts  on  tht  fickleness  of  their  hufbands,  and 
the  fondnefs  of  their  admirer-.,  they  converted  their  cu- 
riofity  into  (-evenge,  and  attempted  to  inflame  the  mind 
of  Maria  Therefa  the  emprefs  queen,  againft  the  lodges 
in  Vienna.  Their  attempt  was  in  fome  meafure  fuc- 
ccfsful,  as  they  perfuaded  her  to  iffuc  an  order  for  fur- 
pri ling  all  the  mafons  in  the  city  when  afTembled  in 
their  lodges.  Thi;.  jilan,  however,  was  frullrated  by 
the  iiitervention  of  the  emperor  Joreph  I.  who  being 
him!"elf  a  mafon,  pledge,'  himlelf  for  the  good  conciuil 
of  his  brethren,  and  (hewed  the  ladies  and  their  friends, 
that  their  charges  againft  the  order  were  falfe  and  defa- 
matory. 
,i.,.i,  ..fons  8r.  When  the  flame  of  perfecution  is  once  kindled, 
^rl'ecutcd  {(5  devaftations  are  leldom  confined  to  the  fpot  where  it 
"  ^  originated.  The  example  of  one  nation  is  urged  as  an 
excufe  for  the  conduft  of  another  ;  and  like  the  ftorm 
on  the  fandy  defert,  its  effefts  are  minous  in  proportion 
to  its  progrefs.  In  Holland  and  France  the  hortility  of 
the  government  againft  free  mafonry  was  foon  dilarmed. 
But  when  the  ftame  reached  the  ecclefiaftical  ftates  of 
Italy,  its  effects  were  more  baneful  and  its  duration 
more  lengthened.  In  the  year  17^5^,  a  formidable  bull 
was  thundered  from  the  conclave,  not  only  againft  free 
mafons  theml'elves,  but  againft  all  thofe  who  counte- 
nanced a  fet  of  men  who,  in  the  opinion  of  his  holinefs, 
were  enemies  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  and  hoftile 
to  the  fpiritual  interefts  of  fouls.  This  bull  was  follow- 
ed by  an  edicl  dated  14th  January  1739,  in  which  the 
fervitude  of  the  galleys,  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  and  a 
fine  of  looc  cro-.vns  in  gold,  wft-e  threatened  to  perfons 
of  every  defcription  who  breathed  the  infedlious  air  of 
a  mafonic  aflembly.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  a  decree 
was  iffbcd  by  his  holinefs  condemning  a  French  book, 
entitled  An  Apology  for  the  Society  of  Free  Mafons, 
and  ordering  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  minifters  of  juftice, 
in  one  of  the  beft  frequented  ftreets  of  Rome. 
And -.n  Hoi-  g2.  In  confequence  of  thcfe  enactments  at  Rome, 
^  '  the   catholic  clergymen  In  Holland  attempted   in  i  740 

to  enforce  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  their  fuperiors. 
In  examining  the  religious  qualifications  of  thofe  who 
required  a  certificate  to  receive  the  holy  facrament,  the 
priefts  took  occafion  to  refufe  the  certificate  to  fuch  as 
were  free  mafons,  and  expelled  them  for  ever  from  the 
communion  table.  Having  exerted  their  authority  in 
the  expulfion  of  feveral  refpeftablecharaflers,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  was  roui'ed  by  fuch  arbitrary  proceed- 
in  7s,  and  after  the  publication  of  feveral  pamphlets  by 
the  adherents  of  both  parties,  the  ftates  general  inter- 
fered, and  prohibited  the  exercife  of  that  fpiritual 
power,  which,  inftead  of  fupprelnng  immorality,  had  ex- 
cited divifions  amonj?  their  fellow  fubjects. 
^mT^a"  ^^'  ^"  order  to  preferve  the  order  from  that  ruin  to 
ciation  of  '  "''^'ch  it  feemed  fafl  approaching,  feveral  free  mafons  of 
the  mafons.  diftiniftion  in  Germany  who  were  friendly  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  inftituted  a  new  affociation  formed  on  the 
fame  principles,  and  propofing  to  itfelf  the  fame  objeft 
as  free  mafonry.  The  members  were  denominated 
mipfis,  from  the  German  word  mofis,  fi:;nlfylng  a  young 
maftifT,  which  was  deemed,  a  proper  emblem  of  the  mu- 
tual fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  brethren.  Bat  that 
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they  might  preferve  the  myfteries  of  free  mafonry  from'  ^Tafor,^•. 
fuch  of  the  members  as  were  not  mafons,  they  rejefted  ^~'~~*'~~~^ 
from  their  ritual  all  the  mafonic  iigns  and  ceremonies  ; 
and  in  order  to  cfcape  the  vengeance  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  converted  the  oath  of  fecrecy  into  a  Gmple 
promife,  and  admitted  wotr.en  into  their  new  affocia- 
tion. The  mopfes  were  patronifed  by  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  characlers  in  Germany,  and  feveral  princes  of  the 
empire  were  grand  mafters  of  the  order.  The  hoftility 
of  the  Roman  fee  to  the  proteftants  in  Germany  in- 
duced the  mopfes  to  exclude  them  fro*,  their  fraternity  ; 
but  this  was  merely  a  pretence  to  deceive  his  holinefs, 
for  they  afterwards  admitted  men  of  every  religion  and 
of  every  country. 

84.  As  -he  authority  of  the  pope  did  not  extend  to 
Switzerland,  free  mafonry  flourillicd  in  that  republic  till 
1 74 1,  when  the  council  of  Berne  iffued  an  edift  pro- 
hibiting under  the  fevereft  penalties  the  aflemblies  of 
free  mafons.  No  reafon  was  afligned  for  this  conduft, 
and  no  charges  advanced  againft  the  order.  The  coun- 
cil of  Berne  are  terrified  for  fecret  affociations,  and 
therefore  they  niuft  cpiirefs  and  perfecute  them.  Not 
fatisfied  with  abdlllhing  the  lodges  in  the  republic,  they 
decreed  that  every  free  mafon  muft  accufc  himfelf  be- 
fore the  magiftrates  of  the  diftrift,  that  he  muft  re- 
nounce his  obligations  to  fecrecy,  and  fwear  In  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Almighty,  to  trample  upon  thofe  engage- 
ments, which  before  the  fame  Being  they  had  fworn  to 
reverfe.  Such  an  inftance  of  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  confciences  of  men,  is  a  remarkable  facl  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  republic  where  the  reformed  religion  had  been 
pradlifed  from  its  infancy,  and  where  free  mafons 
had  always  conducted  themfeh'es  with  e.xemplary  pro- 
priety. 

85.  The  perfecutions  which  free  mafonry  encounter- Free msfon- 
ed  were  hitherto  confined  to  the  continent.  The  tide  ry  perfecu- 
of  religious  frenzy,  however,  now  rolled  to  the  Ihores*^'*'"  ^<^°t- 
of  Britain.  In  the  year  1745,  the  Aflbciate  Synod  at-  ^'"'  " 
tempted  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  fraternity  ;  and  had 
they  been  poffelTed  of  half  the  power  of  the  church  of 
Rome  or  the  council  of  Berne,  their  proceeding's, 
prompted  by  equal  fanatlcifm,  would  have  been  mark- 
ed with  the  fame  fcverity  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  or- 
der, their  power  extended  only  to  the  fpiritual  concerns 
of  thofe  delinquents  who  were  of  the  fame  feft  with 
themfelves.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 745,  an 
overture  was  laid  before  the  fynod  of  Stirling,  ftating 
that  many  Improper  things  were  performed  at  the  Inltis- 
tion  of  mafons,  and  reqiiefting  that  the  fynod  would  con- 
fider  whether  or  not  the  members  of  that  order  were  en- 
titled to  partake  In  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  fy- 
nod remitted  this  overture  to  all  the  kirk  felHons  under 
their  infpeclion,  allowing  them  to  aft  as  they  thought 
proper-  In  1755,  however,  they  appointed  all  tlieir  kirk- 
felTions  to  examine  every  perion  who  was  fufpefted  to 
be  a  free  mafon,  and  to  demand  an  explicit  anfwer  to 
any  queftion  which  they  might  aik,  concerning  the  ad- 
mlniftration  of  the  mafon  oath.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe 
examinations,  the  kirk  feifion  difcovered,  (for  they  feera 
hitherto  to  have  been  ignorant  o^  It)  that  men  who  were 
not  architefts  were  admitted  into  the  order.  On  this 
account  the  (\nod,  in  the  vear  17^7,  thought  it  necef- 
fary  tf>  adopt  ft  rider  mcafures.  They  drew  up  a  lift  of 
qucftions,  ivhich  they  appointed  every  kirk-feffion  to 
put  to  thofe  under  their  charge.     Thefe  queftions  re- 
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lated  to  what  ihey  thought  were  the  ceremonies  of  free  conftitution  w 
mafonry  ;  and  thofe  who  refufed  to  anfvver  them  were 
debarred  from  reh'gious  ordinances.  The  objeft  of 
thefe  proceedings  \vas  not,  certainly,  as  is  pretended,  to 
make  the  abettors  of  the  Aflbciate  Synod  more  holy 
and  upright,  by  detaching  them  from  .the  fraternity. 
This  could  have  been  effefted  without  that  fpecies  of 
vhich  they   authorifed.     The   church   of 
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flabliflied  at  Berlin,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Le  Roija/e  Tork,  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  ' 
York,  who  was  initiated  into  the  fraternity  by  that 
lodge  while  he  was  travelling  on  the  continent.  In 
1768,  the  free  mafons  of  Germany  were  authoriiej  to 
hold  their  affemblies,  by  a  charter  granted  by  the  king 
of  Pruiiia,  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  and  the  qu?en  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor 
Rome  were  contented  w  ith  difperfing  the  fraternity,  and  of  Germany  himfelf.  By  another  charter  from  Eng- 
leceiving  its  repentant  members  into  their  communion,  land,  in  i  769,  a  lodge  was  erefted  at  Brunfwick,  which, 
The  council  of  Berne  went  no  farther  than  abolidiing  a  Qiort  time  after,  received  a  provincial  deputation  from 
the  fociety,  and  compelling  the  brethren  to  renounce  England,  for  fuperintending  the  lodges  of  Lower  Saxony, 
their  engagements,  left  thefe  (hould  be  inconfiftent  with  In  the  year  1773  a  compacl  was  entered  into  bet.veen 
the  duties  of  citizens.  But  a  fynod  of  Scottifli  diiTen-  the  grand  lodge  of  England,  under  Lord  Petre,  and 
ters,  who  cannot  imitate  in  thefe  points  the  church  of  the  grand  lodge  at  Berlin,  under  the  prince  of  HciTe 
Rome  and  the  council  of  Berne,  muft  compel   the   free      Darmftadt,  which   had   a  few  years   be.X)re   been   duly 


afons  o{  their  congregation  to  give  them  an  account 
of  thofe  myReries  and  ceremonies,  which  they  durft  not 
obtain  by  regular  initiation. 

86.  Notwithftanding  thefe  perfecutions,  free  mafonry 
flourilhed,  and  was  in  the  higheft  eftimation  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  feveral  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  In  1743,  it  was  exported  from  Scotland 
to  Denmark  ;  and  the  lodge  which  was  then  inftituted 
is  now  the  grand  lodge  of  that  kingdom.  The  fame 
profperity  has  attended  the  firft  lodge  in  Sweden,  which 
was  erected  at  Stockholm  in  175^,  under  a  patent  from 
Scotland.  In  1765,  a  fplendid  apartment  was  eretled 
at  Marfeilles,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  brethren. 
It  was  adorned  with  the   fined   paintings,  reprefenting 


erefted  into  a  grand  lodge,  at  a  meeting  of  the  raalle 
and  wardens  of  twelve  regular  lodges.  In  this  com- 
pacS  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  grand  lodge  of  Berlin 
ihould  be  acknowledged  as  the  grand  loige  of  the 
whole  empire  of  Germany,  including  the  dominions  of 
his  Pruffian  raajefty  ;  that  it  (hould  exercile  no  mafonic 
power  out  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  or  within  the  dif- 
trift  under  the  authority  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Brunf- 
wick  ;  that  the  electorate  of  Hanover  (hould  be  free  to 
both  the  grand  lodges  in  Germany  ;  and  that  the 
contrafling  parties  Ihould  unite  their  elTorts  to  counter- 
act all  innovations  in  mafonry,  and  particularly  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  fet  of  mafons  in  Berlin,  who,  under  the 
denomination    of   S.'ricie  Obfervanfz,    had    annihilated 


the  moft  intereRing  fcenes  that  occur  in   the  hiftory  of      their    former  conftitutions,    erefted  themfelves   into 


the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  and  calculated  to  remind 
the  fpeftator  of  his  various  duties  as  a  man,  a  fubiec>, 
and  a  Chridian.  The  reprefentation  of  .Tofeph  and  his 
brethren,  of  the  Samaritan  and  Jew,  of  Lot  and  the 
Angels,  muft  have  reminded  every  brother  of  the  beau- 
ty of  charity  and  forgivenefs,  which  are  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  mafonry,  as  they  are  the  firft  duties  of  man. 
The  pifture  of  Peter  and  the  Apoftles  paying  tribute 
to  Caefar,  muft  have  recalled  to  every  individual  his 
obligations,  as  a  citizen,  to  revere  and  fupport  the  con- 
ftituted  authorities.  And  the  reprefentation  of  Job  in 
his  misfortunes,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  muft  have 
forced  upon  the  minds  of  the  moft  inconfiderate,  this 
important  rcfleflion — that  fortitude  and  refignation  to 
the  i\  ill  of  God  are  the  duties  of  all  in  diftrefs,  and 
that  the  divine  bleffing  will  ultimately  attend  thefe  who 
bear,  without  murmuring,  the  chaftifements  of  their  fa- 
ther, and  preferve,  amidtt  the  fevereft  trials,  their  pa- 
tience and  virtue  unimj^aired  (x).  Thefe  obfervations, 
apparently  triding,  are  important  in  one  refpeft,  as  they 
Ihow  that  the  French  lodges  had  not  at  that  time  fotier- 
td  in  their  bofom  the  votaries  of  fcepticifm  and  difcyal- 
ty.  The  other  lodges  in  France  were  at  this  time  nu- 
merous and  magnificent.  The  grand  lodge  contained 
about  twenty  offices,  which  were  all  filled  by  noblemen 
of  the  higheft  rank.  They  had  provincial  grand  maf- 
ters  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Scotland,  and  the  infignia  and 
jewels  of  all  thofe  oftice-bearers,  were  as  rich  afld  fplen- 
did as  the  lodges  where  they  affembled. 

87.  In  the  year    J  767,  a  lodge,   under  an   Englifti 


grand  lodge,  and  fanilioned  very  improper  innovations 

upon  the  principles   and   ceremonies   of  the   fraternity. 

This  compadl  was  highly  approved  of  by  the   king   of 

Pruftia,  who  immediately  erefted   the   grand   lodge  of 

Berlin   into  a  corporate  body.     In  1777,  the  king  of 

Pruflia  was   proteftor   of  all   the   mafons  in  Germany. 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburgh,  was 

grand   mailer    of   all  the  united  lodges  in   Germany  ; 

and    the    other    offices    were    filled    by  the  moft  able 

and  illuflrious  princes  of  the  empire.      Under  the  auf- 

pices   of  fuch   diftinguilhed   perfonages,  and   the  jurif- 

dii5tion  of  the  grand  lodges   of  Berlin   and  Brunfwick, 

free  mafonry  has  flourifhed  to  the  prefent  day  in  that  ex. 

tenfive  empire. 

88.   In  Germany,   Denmark,   and  Sweden,   charity- Charity 

fchools  were   erefted  by  the  lodges,  for  educating  the '^'''^°'*  ^- 

children  of  free  mafons,  whofe  poverty  debarred  them'"^'^       /.. 
c  1  •        ,  111-,  r  ■        'ree  maloft: 

trom   th:s   advantage.      In   that   which  was   formed   at 

Brunfwick,  they  were  inftrufred  even  in  claffical  learn- 
ing, and  various  branches  of  the  mathematics  ;  and 
were  regularly  examined  by  the  duke  of  Brunlwick, 
who  rewarded  the  moft  deferving  with  fuitable  dona- 
tions. At  Eifenach  feveral  feminaries  of  this  kind 
were  eftablifhed.  The  teachers  were  endowed  with  fi.x- 
ed  falaries ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time  after  their  inliitution, 
they  had  fent  into  the  world  700  children,  inllruclcd 
in  the  principles  of  fcience,  and  the  doftrines  of  Chrift- 
ianity.  In  1771,  an  eftablilhment  of  a  fimilar  kind 
was  formed  at  CaiTel,  in  which  the  children  were  main- 
tained and  educated  till  they  could  provide  for  them- 
felves. 


(x)  Kor  a  farther  account  of  this  building,  fee  Smith's  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  Free  Mafonry,  p.  165. 
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felves.  In  1773  tie  united  lodges  of  Drefden,  Leip- 
fick,  and  Goilitz,  rreifted  at  Frcderickftadt  a  feminary 
of  learning  for  cliildren  of  every  denomination  in  the 
eletlorate  of  Saxony.  Tlie  mafonic  fublciiptioi.s  were 
fo  numerous  that  tlie  funds  of  the  inflltution  vfcre  fuf- 
ficient  for  its  maintenance;  and  in  the  Ipice  of  five  years, 
above  1100  children  received  a  liberal  education.  In 
the  fame  year,  an  extenlive  ivorkhoufe  was  erected  at 
Prague  in  which  the  children  were  not  onl)  initiated 
into  the  firil  princip'es  of  learninff,  but  into  thofe 
branches  of  the  uleful  and  fine  arts  which  might  qualify 
them  for  commercial  and  agricultural  fitu.i'ions.  It 
deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  founders  of  iliefe  in- 
ftitutions,  amid  t'icir  anxiety  for  the  public  profperity, 
never  neglected  the  fpiritual  interells  of  the  children. 
They  law  that  early  piety  is  the  foundation  of  t;ll  that 
is  ufeful  and  honourable  in  life  ;  and  that  without  this, 
fpeculative  l;no'.vled?;e  and  praflica!  lliill  are  of  little 
avail. — How  inconfutent  arc  fuch  f.itls  with  thofe  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  the  German  lodges,  which  have  been 
publilhed  in  England  by  a  few  party-men. 

89.  While  thefe  things  were  going  on  in  Germany, 
the  brethren  in  Portugal  were  exjiofed  to  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  its  bigotted  rulers.  Major  Francois  d'Alin- 
court,  a  Frenchman,  and  Don  Oyres  de  0;nellas  Pra- 
cao,  a  Portuguefe  no')len);'n,  were  in  1766  iraprifoned 
by  the  governor  of  Madeira  for  their  attachment  to 
their  order.  Being  afterwards  carried  to  Lilbcn,  they 
were  confined  for  fourteen  montl!?,  till  they  were  re- 
leafed  by  the  generous  intcrcellion  of  the  brethren  in 
th^.t  city.  In  the  following  year  ieveral  free  mafons 
were  confined  at  Naples,  but  foon  liberated  by  the  in- 
terceflion  of  foreign  princes,  and  the  eloquence  of  an 
Italian  advocate. 

90.  Notwithftanding  the  perfecutions  which  the  fra- 
ternity expet-enced  in  Holland,  free  ma'bnry  was 
flouritbing  in  th^t  republic  in  1 779.  At  that  time  a 
comuacl  wa-:  entered  into  between  the  grand  lodge  of 
Halland,  held  at  the  Haoue,  and  that  of  England.  In 
this  comp^cl  it  wt.s  ft!:'u!&ted  that  the  grand  lodge  of 
Holland  fhould  be  permitted  to  ereft  lodges  within  her 
territories,  iioth  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  appoint 
provincial  grand  mailers  over  each  dillricr.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  ace'.Tion  of  power  to  the  grand  lodge  of 
Holland,  free  mafonry  tlouriihed,  under  its  aufpices,  in 
the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  , 

91.  Let  us  now  dircft  our  attention  to  a  new  fecret 
aflbciation  which  about  this  time,  arofe  in  Germany, 
and  which  was  imagined  to  have  taken  its  rife  from 
free  mafonry,  and  to  have  planned  a  diabolical  con- 
fpiracy  againll  every  religious  and*  political  eflablilli- 
ment  in  Europe.  In  1 775  the  order  of  the  illuminati 
was  founded  by  Doclor  Adam  Weifliaupt,  profciTor  of 
canon  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Ingo'ftadt.  In  this  af- 
fociation  fpeculative  opinions  were  inculcated,  which 
were  certainly  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  found 
religion  and  focial  order.  But  that  illuminifm  origi- 
nated fiom  free  mafonry  ;  that  it  brought  about  the 
French  revolution,  or  even  planned  any  dangerous  con- 
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fpiracy,  are  circumuarices  for  which  the  fliadow  of  a  Mafonry. 
prool  has  not  yet  been  adduced.  Dr  Robifon  indeed  » 
exprefsly  affirms,  \.h:'X  illuminifm  "  took  iis  rife  among 
the  free  mafons,  but  was  totally  different  from  free  ma- 
fonry ;"  and  by  a  deceitful  anachronifm,  he  reprefents 
Weilhaupt  as  an  adive  member  in  the  German  lodges, 
before  he  acijiuints  his  readers  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  illuminati,  fur  no  other  rcafon  than  to  make 
them  believe  that  Weilhaupt  was  a  free  mafon  before  he 
planned  his  new  aflbciation  (i-).  Now  the  cafe  was 
very  different  indeed.  Barruel  himfelf  aflcrts,  "  th.it 
i:  is  a  fact  demonllrated  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Weilhaupt 
became  a  mafon  in  1777  only  ;  and  that  tivo  years  be- 
fore this,  when  he  cllabliflicd  illuminifm,  he  was  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  mylleries  of  free  ma- 
fonry (g)."  Here  then  is  an  important  faft  which 
flrikes  at  the  root  of  all  Dr  Robilbn's  reafoning  againll 
free  mafonry.      Barruel  maintains,  that  Weidiaupl  was  ^ 

not  a  mafon  till  two  years  after  the  organization  of  his 
new  inftitution  ;  and  Dr  Robifon  allows,  that  illuminifm. 
was  totally  different  from  free  mafonry.  The  two  in- 
ftitutions,  therefore,  were  totally  imconncdted  ;  for  the 
members  of  the  one  were  never  admitted  into  the  lodges 
of  the  other,  without  being  regularly  initiated  into  the 
mylleries  of  both.  Upon  thefe  firaple  facls  we  would 
arreft  the  attention  of  every  reader,  and  thofe  in  parti- 
cular who  have  been  fwimilcd  out  of  their  fenfcs,  by 
the  united  exertions  of  a  prieft  and  a  philofopher. 

92.  After  Wcilhr:upt  had  organized  his  iiiftitution, 
he  eserted  every  nerve  to  difl'erainate  its  principles. 
For  this  purpofe  he  became  a  free  mafon  in  1777  ;  and 
by  means  of  eniifiaries,  he  attempted  to  circidate  his 
opinions  among  the  French  and  German  lodges.  In 
thefe  attempts  indeed,  he  was  foraetimcs  fuccefful. 
But  it  fliould  be  recollefled  by  thofe  who,  on  this  ac- 
count, calumniate  free  mafonry,  that  the  f.;nie  cbjedion 
may  be  urged  againft  Chrillianity,  bccaufe  impollors  ' 
ha\-e  fometimes  gained  profelytes,  and  perverted  the 
wavering  minds  of  the  multitude.  Thffe  doflrines, 
however,  were  not  merely  circulated  by  Weilhaupt  in 

a  few  of  the  lodges,  and  taught  at  the  afferablies  of 
the  illuminati.  They  were  publilhed  to  the  world  in 
the  moft  fafcinating  form,  by  the  French  encyclope- 
dias ;  and  were  inculcated  in  all  the  eloquence,  with 
which  fome  of  the  mod  celeb.-ated  philolophers  on  the 
continent  could  adorn  them.  It  can  only  be  faid  of 
Weilhaupt,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  ]ull  fuch  a  deter- 
mined infidel  as  Voltaire  and  his  aflbciaies. — Such  is  a 
(hort,  and  it  is  hoped,  an  impartial  view  of  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  the  illuminati.  It  may  be  now  proper 
to  attend  to  the  caufes  from  w  hich  this  aiTociation  arofe, 
and  the  advantages  and  diladvantages  which  it  may 
have  engendered.  ,    ^      .,  ,  ,     C.u.fe,s  fro, 

93.  About  the  middle  ot  the  eighteenth  century  the  which  iilu- 
literati  on  the  continent  were  diN-ided   into  two  great  mi"'''"! 
parties.     The  one  may  be  confidered  as  exjefuits,  or'^'-'"' 
adherents  to  the  catholic  fuperllition,  who  were  promot- 
ers of  political  and  religious  dcfpotifm,  and  inculcated 

the   dortrines   of  non-refiftance   and   paffive  obedience. 

The  other  party  was  compofed  of  men  who  were  friends 

4  P   2  to 


(f)  P  oofs  of  a  Con'piracy,  Introduction,  p.  15.  and  p.  101. 

(g)  Memoirs  of  Jacobinifm,  Part  ili.     Preliminary  Obfervaticns,  p.  15;  and  p. 
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to  the  reformed  religion,  enemies  of  fuperftitioii  and 
'  fanaticifra,  and  fupportcrs  of  the  abllird  dodrine  of  the 
inrtitite  perfeclibiliiy  of  the  human  mind.  Ihey  were 
dilTatified  with  that  ilavery  which  was  impofed  by  the 
defpotifm  of  the  continental  rulers,  and  the  fuperltition 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  many  of  them  entertained 
opinions  adverfc  to  the  Chriliian  religion,  and  to  every 
exifting  form  of  government.  Between  thefe  two 
parties  there  was  a  perpetual  ftruggle  for  power.  The 
c.\-jefuits  accufcd  their  opponents  as  heretics  and  pro- 
moters of  jacobinifm  and  infidelity  ;  while  the  others 
were  conftantly  expofing  the  intrigues  of  prielts,  and 
the  tyranny  of  defpots.  To  this  latter  clafs  belonged 
Weliliaupt  and  his  affociates,  who  inftituted  the  order 
of  the  illurainati  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  oppofe 
thofe  corrupted  prieds,  who  would  have  degraded  them 
as  Clirirtlans,  and  thofe  tyrannical  defpots  who  have 
enllaved  them  as  citizens.  The  collifion  of  thefe  parties 
was  certainly  produftive  of  the  greateil  advantages. 
While  the  Jefuits  retrained   the  inclination  of  one  part 
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pletely  prove  that  government  never  credited  the  re-  ^'ai'orz 
ports  of  thefe  alarmifls,  but  placed  the  moll  implicit  ^""^i"" 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  prudence  of  Eritilh  m?.- 
fons.  The  private  charadlers,  indeed,  as  well  as  the 
public  filuations  of  thofe  individuals  who  are  now  strand 
maftcrs  oi  the  order,  are  a  lutilcient  pledge  to  the  le- 
gill.iture  and  the  uninitiated  public,  that  free  mnfonry 
will  preferve  in  thefe  kingdoms  its  ancient  purity  and 
fimplicity,  and  that  it  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  foe 
of  defpotifm  and  oppreflion,  the  enemy  of  fuperftitioii 
and  fanaticifm,  the  promoter  of  civilization  and  good 
order,  and  the  friend  of  true  benevolence  and  unaflFecfed 


piety. 

MASORA,  a  term  in  the  Jewilh  theology,  fignify- 
ing  a  work,  on  the  Bible,  performed  by  ieveral  learned 
rabbins,  to  fecure  it  from  any  alterations  which  might 
otherwife  happen. 

Their  woik  regards  merely  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  which  they  have,  firil,  fixed  the  true  reading 
by  vowels  and  accents  :  they  have,  fecondly,  numbered 


of  the  community,  to  overrate  the  dignity  of  the  hu-  not  only  the  chapters  and  fedions,  but  the  verfes, 
man  mind,  and  anticipate  ideal  vifions  of  religious  and  words,  and  letters  of  the  text :  and  they  find  in  the  - 
political   perfection;  the   illuminati  counterafted  thofe      Pentateuch  5245  verfes,  and  in  the  whole  Bible  23,206* 

The  mafora  is  called,  by  the  Jews,  the /i('«^f  or y^fffi"  0/" 


Relpeaabi- 
Jity  offree 


gloomy  opinions  which  debafe  the  dignity  of  our  na 
-ture,  which  check  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  im- 
pofe  the  moft  galling  yoke  of  religious  and  political 
fervitude. 

94.  After  the  French  revolution,  which,  as  Mounier 
has  well  drown,  arofe  from  other  caufes  than  thofe  to 
which  Barruel  and  Robifon  afcribe  it,  the  plans  of  thefe 
parties  were  not  carried  on  in  Germany  fo  fyftematical- 
ly  as  before  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  fabrications  with 
which  Barruel  has  calumniated  the  lodges  in  that  coun- 
try, free  mafonry  prevails  to  his  day,  lefpeiEled  by  the 
moll;  virtuous  and  fcientific  members  of  the  community, 
and  patronized  by  the  molt  diflinguiflied  princes  of  the 
empire. 

95.  In  Germany  the  qualifications  for  a  free  malbn 
are  great  and  numerous.  No  perfon  is  initiated  into 
the  order  without  the  confent  of  every  member  of  the 
lodge  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  German  even 
is  excluded  by  a  iingle  diflenling  voice.  On  this  ac- 
count the  lodges  of  that  country  are  filled  with  pcrfons 
of  the  firft  rank  and  refpedability  ;  and  every  thing  is 
conduced  with  the  grcateft  decorum  and  folemnity. 
As  mafonry  is  there  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  an 
Englilhraan    will   obtain   an   eafier  introduction  to  the 


tie  /aiu,  becaufe  this  enumeration  of  the  verl'es.  Sic. 
is  a  means  of  preferving  it  from  being  corrupted  and 
altered.  They  have,  thirdly,  marked  whatever  irregu- 
larities occur  in  any  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
fuch  as  the  different  fize  of  the  letter?,  their  various 
pofitions  and  inverfions,  &c.  and  they  have  been  fruit- 
ful in  finding  out  reafons  for  thefe  irregularities  and 
myfteries  in  them.  They  are,  founhly,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  authors  of  the  Keri  and  Chetibh,  or  the  margi- 
nal correclions  of  the  text  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 

The  text  of  the  facred  books,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
was  originally  written  without  any  breaks  or  di\'ifions 
into  chapters  or  verfes,  or  even  into  words  ;  fo  that  a 
whole  book,  in  the  ancient  manner,  was  but  one  con- 
tinued word  ;  of  this  kind  we  have  ftill  feveral  ancient 
manufcripts,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  In  regard,  there- 
fore, the  facred  writings  had  undergone  an  infinite 
number  of  alterations,  whence  various  readings  had 
arifen,  and  the  original  was  become  much  mangled 
and  difguifed,  the  jews  had  recourfe  to  a  canon,  which. 
they  judged  infallible,  to  fix  and  afcertain  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  this  rule  they  call  mafora, 
"  tradition,"    from   "ou,   tradidit,    as   if   this  critique 


chief  nobility  and  literati  of  Germany  in  a  mafon  lodge      were  nothing  but  a  tradition  which  they  had  : 


than  in  any  other  place  ;  and  will  never  repent  of  ha- 
ving been  initiated  into  the  order  in  his  native  coun- 
try (H). 

96.  After  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Barruel 
and  Robifon,  the  progrefs  of  free  mafonry  in  Britain 
was  retarded  by  an  aft  of  parliament  in  1 799  for  the 
flipprefiion  of  feditious  focieties,  by  which  the  fraternity 
were  virtually  prohibited  from  eredting  new  lodges  in 
the  kingdom.  But  this  aft  was  not  prompted  by  the 
calumnies  of  thefe  writers.  It  became  ncceffary  from 
the  political  condition  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  excep- 
tions which  it  contained  in  favour  of  free  mafons,  com- 


from  their  forefathers.  Accordingly  they  fay,  that 
when  God  giive  the  law  to  Moles  at  Mount  Sinai,  he 
taught  him,  firft,  the  true  reading  of  it ;  and,  fecond- 
ly, its  true  interpretation  ;  and  that  both  thefe  were 
handed  down  Iry  oral  tradition,  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, till  at  length  they  were  committed  to  writing. 
The  former  of  thefe,  viz.  the  true  reading,  is  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  mafora  ;  the  latter,  or  true  interpretation, 
that  oi  the  mlflina  and  gemara. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they  were  the  Jews  of. 
a  famous  fchcol  at  Tiberias,  about  500  years  after 
Chrift,  who  compofed,  or  at  leaft  began,  the  mafora  ; 

whence 


(li)  Dr  Render's  Tour  through   Germany,  Introduftion  to  vol.  i.  p.  30  and  33.  Dr  Render  maintains,  that 
ivQi.  mafonry  has  grcaily  improved  the  manners  and  difpofitiou  of  the  Germanf.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  200  iVs/f.. 
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whence  they  are  called  maforites,  and  maforelic  doBors. 
-'  Aben  Ezra  makes  them  the  authors  of  the  points  and 
accents  in   the   Hebrew  test,   as  we  now  find  it  ;  and 
which  ferve  for  vowels. 

The  age  of  the  maforites  has  been  much  difputed. 
Archbiltop  Uiher  places  them  before  Jerome ;  Capel, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ;  Father  Morin,  in  the 
tenth  century.  Bafnage  fsys,  that  they  were  not  a  fo- 
ciety,  but  a  fuccelFion  of  men  ;  and  that  the  mafora  is 
the  work  of  many  grammarians,  who,  without  aflbci- 
ating  and  communicating  their  notions,  conTjmfed  this 
colleflion  of  criticii'ms  on  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  ur- 
ged that  there  were  maforites  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  to  about  the  yeaj  of 
Chrirt  1030  :  and  that  Ben  Allier  atid  Ben  Xaphtali, 
who  were  the  belt  of  the  profelBon,  and  who,  according 
to  Bafnage,  were  the  inventors  of  the  mafora,  flouriihed 
at  this  time.  Each  of  thefe  publilhed  a  copy  of  the 
whole  Hebrew  text,  as  correct,  fays  Dr  Prideaux,  as 
they  could  make  it.  The  eallern  Jews  have  followed 
that  of  Ben  Naphtali,  and  the  weftern  that  of  Ben 
Aiher ;  and  all  that  has  been  done  fmce  is  to  copy 
after  them,  without  making  any  more  corrections  or 
maforetical  criticifrns. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  fame  thing  by  their  Ko- 
ran that  the  maforites  have  done  by  the  Bible  ;  nor  do 
the  Jews  deny  their  having  borrowed  this  expedierrt 
from  the  Arabs,  who  firft  put  it  in  praiElice  in  the  feventh 
century. 

There  is  a  great  and  little  Mafora  printed  at  Venice 
and  at  Bafil,  with  the  Hebrew  te.xt  in  a  different  cha- 
racter. Bxutorf  has  written  a  maforetic  commentary, 
which  he  calls  Tiberius. 

MASQ^UE,  or  Mask,  a  cover  for  the  face,  con- 
trived  with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  m.outh  ;  origi- 
nally worn  chiefly  by  women  of  condition,  either  to 
preferve  their  complexion  from  the  weather,  or  out  of 
moderty  to  prevent  their  being  known.  Poppsa,  wife 
oi  Nero,  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  the  mafe/ue  ; 
which  {he  did  to  guard  her  complexion  from  the  fun 
and  weather,  as  being  the  moft  delicate  woman,  with 
regard  to  her  perfon,  that  has  been  known. 

Theatrical  mafques  were  in  common  ufe  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  Suidas  and  Athenseas  afcribe 
the  invention  of  them  to  the  poet  Chcerilus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Thefpis  :  Horace  attributes  them  to  i^fchy- 
lus  5  but  Ariliotle  informs  us,  that  the  real  inventor, 
and  confequently  the  time  of  their  firft  introduftion 
and  ufe,  were  unknown.  Brantome  obferves,  that  the 
common  ufe  of  modern  mafques  was  not  introduced 
till  to.vards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

MAScntE  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  ufed  to 
cover  the  face,  and  prevent  a  perfon's  being  known. 
The  penitents  of  Lyons  ana  Avignon  hide  their  faces 
with  large  white  veils,  which  ferve  them  for  mafques. 

The  Iron  Massvi.  (Mafifue  de  Fer),  or  Man  wil/i 
the  Iron  Mafque,  a  remarkable  perfonage  (o  denominat- 
ed, who  exifted  as  a  ftate  prifoner  in  France  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  As  the  circum- 
ftantes  of  this  perfon  form  a  hiftorical  problem  which 
has  occafioned  much  inquiry,  and  given  rife  to  many 
conjectures,  as  well  as  of  late,  in  confequence  of  the  de- 
flrucfion  of  the  Baltile,  excited  in  a  particular  manner 
the  curicfity  of  the  public,  it  dial]  be  endeavoured  to 
condenfe  in  this  article   the   fubftauce  of  every  tiling 
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material  that  has  been  publilhed  on  the  ful)jt(n.     We    M-ifiu 
fliall  firft  relate  fuch  particulars  concerning  this  extra-  ■""/"■ 
ordinary  prifoner  as  appear  to  be  wtll  autl.enticated  ; 
and  Ihall  afccnvards  mention  the  different  opinions  and 
conjectures  thst  have  been   entertained  with  regard  to 
his  real  quality,  and  the  caufes  of  his  confinement. 

1.  The  authenticated  particulars  concerning  the  Iran 
Mafijue  are  a';  follows  :  A  few  moiitlis  after  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Rlnzarine,  there  arrived  at  the  iile  of  S  lintc 
Marguerite,  in  the  fea  of  Provence,  a  young  prifoner 
whofe  appearance  was  peculiarly  altrailing  :  his  per- 
lon  was  above  the  middle  fize,  and  elegantly  formed  j 
his  mien  and  deportment  were  noble,  and  his  manners 
graceful  •,  and  even  the  (bund  of  his  voice,  it  is  laid, 
had  in  it  fomcthing  uncommonly  interefting.  On  the 
road  he  conllantly  wore  a  mafque  nnde  with  iron 
fprings,  to  enable  him  to  eat  without  taking  it  off.  It 
was  at  firil  believed  that  this  irafque  was  made  entire- 
ly with  iron  ;  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  "  the 
Man  with  the  iron  ma(k."  His  attendants  had  receiv- 
ed orders  to  defpalch  hira  if  he  attcm;7triJ-to  take  off 
his  mafque  or  difcover  himfelf.  He  had  been  firft  con- 
fined at  Pignerol,  under  the  care  ot  the  governor  M.  de 
St  Mars  ;  and  upon  being  fent  from  thence  to  S.iinte 
i\Iarguerite,  he  was  accompanied  thither  by  the  fame 
perfon,  who  continued  to  have  thrcharge  of  him.  He 
was  always  treated  with  the  moft  marked  refpecl :  he 
was  ferved  conftantly  in  plate  •,  and  the  governor  him- 
felf placed  his  dilhes  on  the  tab'e,  retiring  immediately 
after  and  locking  the  door  behind  him.  He  tii-lo'ijoit 
(thee'd  and  thou'd)  the  goveinor  ;  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  behaved  to  him  in  the  moil  refpeclfu!  manner, 
and  never  wore  his  hat  before  him,  nor  fat  down  in 
his  prefence  unlefs  he  \vas  defired.  The  marquis  de 
Louvoilis,  who  went  to  fee  him  at  St  INIarguerite, 
fpoke  to  him  ftanding,  and  with  that  kind  of  attention 
which  denotes  high  refped. 

During  his  refidence  here,  he  attempted  twice,  in 
air  indirect  manner,  to  make  himfelf  known.  One 
day  he  wrote  fomething  with  his  knife  on  a  plate,  and 
threw  it  out  of  his  ivindow  towards  a  boat  that  was 
drawn  on  (here  near  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  fiilier. 
man  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  governor.  M. 
de  St  Mars  was  alarmed  at  the  fi^ht ;  and  afked  the 
man  with  great  anxiety,  whether  he  could  read,  and 
whether  any  one  elfe  hsd  feen  the  plnte  ?  The  man 
anfwered,  that  he  couiJ  not  read,  that  he  had  but  jull 
found  the  plate,  and  that  no  one  el.'e  had  feen  it.  He 
was,  however,  confined  till  the  trovcn-.ur  ivas  h-cII  af- 
fured  of  the  trr.di  of  his  alTertions. — Another  attempt  . 
to  difcover  himfelf  proved  eqi'ally  unfuccefsful.  A 
young  man  v  r,o  Vved  in  the  ifle,  one  di.y  perceived 
foraething  floating  unrier  the  prifoncr's  w:n(knv  5  and 
on  picking  it  uj),  he  difco\-ereJ  it  to  be  a  very  fi.ie 
fliirt  written  all  over.  He  earned  it  imniediaielv  tii 
the  governor ;  \.ho,  having  looked  at  finr.f  parts  of 
the  writing,  aC^cd  the  hd,  i.  ■.u  fbme  aopenrancc  of 
anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curlolity  to  re ^id  it  ? 
He  protefled  repeatedly  that  he  had  not ;  but  twa 
days  afterwards  i'.e  >■.  as  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

The  Mafque  dt  Fir  remained  'n  this  ille  till  the  year 
1698,  when  M.  St  Mars  being  promoted  to  thft  go- 
vciiiment  of -'..e  B<fitite,  conducted  his  prifoner  to  that 
fortrefs.  In  his  way  ihither,  he  ftopt  with  him  at  his 
eflate  near  P;dicau.     The  Mafque  arrived  there  in  a 

litter. 
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Muiqu.-.    litter,  furroundcti  by   a  numerous  guard   on  Viorfeback. 

* M.  de  St  Mars  ate  at  the  fame  table  with  him  all  the 

time  they  refided  at  Palteau  ;  but  the  latter  was  always 
placed  with  his  back  towards  the  windows  ;  and  the 
pe?.fants,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  their 
mafter,  and  whom  curioiity  ke-H  conflantly  on  the 
watch,  obfer^'ed  that  M.  de  St  Mars  always  fat  op- 
pofite  to  him  with  -two  piilols  by  the  fide  of  his  plate. 
They  were  waited  on  by  one  fervant  only,  who  brought 
in  and  carried  out  the  dilhes,  always  carefully  Shutting 
the  door  both  in  going  out  and  returning.  The  pri- 
foner  was  always  ma{ked,  even  when  he  paffed  through 
the  court ;  but  the  people  faw  his  teeth  and  lips,  and 
slfo  obfervcd  that  his  hair  was  gray. — The  governor 
i'.ept  in  the  lame  room  with  him,  in  a  fecond  bed  that 
was  placed  in  it  on  that  occafion.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  journey,  the  Iron  M;ifli  was,  one  day  heard  to 
afk  his  keeper  whether  the  king  had  any  defign  on 
his  lift-  ?  "  No,  prince,"  he  replied  ;  "  provided  that 
you  quietly  allow  yourfelf  to  be  condufted,  your  life  is 
perfectly  fecure." 

The  ftranger  was  accommodated  as  well  as  it  was 
poffible  to  be  in  the  Baflile.  An  apartment  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  order  of  the  governor  beie>re  his 
arrival,  fitted  up  in  the  moft  convenient  fiyle ;  and 
every  thing  he  expreffed  a  defire  for  was  inflantly  pro- 
cured him.  His  table  was  the  beft  that  could  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  fupplied  with  as  rich 
clothes  as  he  defired :  but  his  chief  tafle  in  this  laft 
particular  was  for  lace,  and  for  linen  remarkably  fine. 
It  appears  that  he  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  fuch  books 
as  he  defired,  and  that  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  in 
reading.  He  alfo  amufcd  himfelf  with  playing  upon 
the  guitar.  He  had  the  liberty  of  going  to  mafs  •, 
but  was  then  ftriftly  forbid  to  fpeak  or  uncover  his 
face:  orders  were  even  given  to  the  foldiers  to  fire  upon 
him  if  he  attempted  either ;  and  their  pieces  were  al- 
ways pointed  towards  him  as  he  paffed  through  the 
court.  When  he  had  occafion  to  fee  a  furgeon  or  a 
phyfician,  he  was  obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  con- 
flantly to  wear  his  malk.  An  old  phyfician  of  the 
Eaflile,  who  h?.d  dftcn  attended  him  when  he  was  in- 
difpofcd,  faid,  that  he  never  faw  his  face,  though  he 
had  frequently  examined  his  tongue,  and  different  parts 
of  his  body  ;  that  there  was  fomething  uncommonly 
intercfting  in  the  found  of  his  voice  ;  and  that  he  ne- 
ver complained  of  his  confinement,  nor  let  fall  from 
him  any  hint  by  which  it  might  be  gueffed  who  he  was. 
It  is  faid  that  he  often  paiTed  the  night  in  walking  up 
and  down  liis  room. 

This  unfortunate  prince  died  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember 1703,  after  a  (hort  illnefs  ;  and  was  interred 
next  day  in  the  buryingplace  of  the  parifli  of  St  Paul. 
The  expence  of  his  funeral  amounted  only  to  forty 
livres.  The  name  given  him  was  Marchiali :  and  even 
his  age,  as  well  as  his  real  name,  it  feenied  of  import- 
ance to  conceal  ;  for  in  the  regifter  made  of  his  fune- 
ral, it  was  mentioned  that  he  was  about  forty  years 
old  ;    though    he  had  told  his  apothecary,  fome  time 

before  his  death,  that  he  thought  he  muft  be  fixty 

It  is  a  well-known  faft,  that  immediately  after  the 
prifoner's  death,  his  apparel,  linen,  clothes,  mattrelTes, 
and  in  fliort  every  thing  that  had  been  ufed  by  him, 
were  burnt  ;  that  the  v.alls  of  his  room  were  fcraped, 
the  floor  taken  up,  evidently  from  the  apprehenfion 
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that  he  might  have  found  means  of  writing  any  thing    rvlafc; 
that  would    have    difcovered  who  he  was.     N:iy,  fuch  '~~v" 
was  the  fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter  or  any  mark 
which   might   lead   to   a  difcovery,  tint  his  plate  was 
melted  down  ;  the  glafs   was  taken   out  of  tlie  window 
of  his   room   and  pounded  to  dull ;  the  window-frame 
and    doors  burnt  ;    and    the  ceiling  of  the  roou),  and 
the  plafter  of  the  infide  of  the   chimney,  tiken  down. 
Several  perfons  have  affirmed,  that  the  budy  was  bu- 
ried without   a  head  ;  and    Monfieur  de  Saint  Foix  in- 
forms us*,  that  "  a  gentleman   having   bribed   the  fex- *  i,,  h;, 
ton,  had  the  body  taken  up  in  the  night,  and  fouiid  afais  Hij. 
ftone  inQead  of  the  head."  riquci. 

JThe  refult  of  thefe  extraordinary  accounts  is,  that 
the  Iron  IVTafque  was  not  only  a  perfon  of  high  birth, 
but  muft  have  been  of  great  confequence  ;  and  that 
his  being  concealed  was  of  the  utmetl  importance  to 
the*  king  and  minillry.  We  come  now,  therefore,  to 
notice, 

II.  The  opinions  and  conjeiSlures  that  have  been 
formed  concerning  the  real  n;ime  and  condition  of  this 
remarkable  perfonage.  Some  have  pretended  that  he 
was  the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  others,  that  he  was  the 
count  de  Vermandois,  natural  fon  to  Louis  XIV.  by 
the  duchefs  de  la  Valliere.  Some  maintain  him  to 
have  been  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  of 
Charles  II.  of  England  by  Lucy  Walters;  and  others 
fay,  that  he  was  Gerolami  Magni,  minifter  to  the  duke 
of  Modena. 

Bcfidcs  thefe  conjectures,  none  of  which  poffeffes 
fufficient  probability  to  entitle  them  to  conflderation, 
a  fifth  has  been  advanced ;  namely.  That  the  Iron 
Mafque  was  a  fon  of  Anne  of  Aufiria,  queen  to 
Louis  XIII.  and  confequently  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  ;  but  whether  a  baftard  brother,  a  bro- 
ther-german,  or  a  half-brother,  is  a  queftion  that  has 
given  rife  to  three  feveral  opinions,  which  we  (hall 
ilate  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  refpcflive  tranf- 
aflions  to  which  they  allude  happened. 

I.  The  firft  opinion  is,  that  the  quten  proved  with 
child  at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  it  could  not  have 
been  by  her  hufband,  who,  for  forae  months  before, 
had  never  been  with  her  in  private.  The  fuppofed 
father  of  this  child  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  France  in  May 
1625,  '^°  conduft  the  Princefs  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.  to  England.  The  private  letters  and  me- 
moirs of  thofe  times  fpeak  very  fufpicioufly  of  the 
queen  and  Buckingham :  his  behaviour  at  Amiens, 
whither  the  queen  and  queen-mother  accompanied  the 
princefs  in  her  way  to  Boulogne,  occafwned  much  "whif- 
perin^ :  notwithftanding  the  pains  that  have  been  ta- 
ken by  La  Porte  in  his  Memoires  to  excufe  his  miftrefs, 
it  appears  that  the  king,  en  this  occafion,  was  ex- 
tremely offended  at  her,  and  that  it  required  all  the 
influence  and  addrefs  of  the  queen-mother  to  effeft  a 
reconciliation.  It  is  faid,  that  this  child  was  privately 
brought  up  in  the  country  ;  that  when  Mazarine  be- 
came a  favourite,  he  was  intrulied  with  the  care  of 
him  j  and  that  Louis  XIV.  having  difcovered  the 
fecret  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  confine  him  in  the  manner  that  has  been  re- 
lat(?a. 

But    it    may   be    obfer\ed.    that    this   fecret   could Hi/l. efti 
fcarcely  have   efcaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cardinal  de-Bn/?'/*, 
Ricblieu:"''^-P-3' 
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ijfque.  Richlieu  •,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  minifter  fo 
«*v^—  little  fcrupulous,  if  inclined  to  fave  the  honour  of  a 
(;jeen,  would  have  removed  a  child,  who,  if  he  lived, 
might  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  difturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  kingdom.  After  this  fuppofed  birth,  the 
queen  had  frc'iuent  quarrels  with  the  king,  and  what 
was  more  dangerous,  with  the  cardinal ;  who  even 
ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to  inquire  into  her  moll 
private  tranfadions.  It  was  on  a  memorable  occa- 
Con  of  this  kind,  that  her  fervant  La  Porte  was  thrown 
into  the  Ballile  ;  and  it  can  fcarccly  be  imagined  (lie 
would  have  had  the  (irmnefs  flie  then  difplaycLl,  while 
confcious  of  fo  much  j^uilt,  and  under  the  riik  of  ha- 
ving it  difcovered.  Tlie  prifoner,  with  the  mafque  ap- 
pears, by  feveral  accounts,  to  have  been  a  youth  of 
a  handfome  figure  in  the  year  1 661  ;  and  in  1703, 
when  he  died,  to  have  been  above  iixty  ;  but  had 
he  been  a  fon  of  Buckingham,  he  would  have  been 
about  thirty-fix  in  1 66 1,  when  he  could  not  be  faid  to 
have  been  a  youth-,  and  in  November  1703,  about 
feventy-eight. 

2.  The  fecond  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  twin  bro- 
ther of  Louis  XIV.  bom  fome  hours  after  him.  This 
firft  appeared  in  a  ftiort  anonymous  work  publifhed 
without  date,  and  without  the  name  of  place  or  printer. 
It  is  therein  faid,  "  Louis  XIV.  was  born  at  St  Ger- 
mains  en  Liye,  on  the  5th  of  September  1638,  about 
noon  ;  and  the  illuftrious  prifoner,  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Iron  Mafque,  was  bom  the  fame  day, 
while  Louis  XIII.  was  at  fupper.  The  king  and  the 
cardinal,  fearing  that  the  pretenfions  of  a  twin  brother 
might  one  day  be  employed  to  renew  thofe  civil  wars 
with  which  France  had  been  fo  often  afflifted,  cauti- 
oufly  concealed  his  birth,  and  fent  hira  away  to  be 
brought  up  privately.  Having  but  an  imperfecl  know- 
ledge of  the  circumrtances  that  followed,  I  (hall  fay 
notfeing  more,  for  fear  of  committing  errors  ;  but  I 
firmly  believe  the  fail  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  time 
%vill  probably  prove  to  my  reader,  that  I  have  ground 
for  what  I  have  advanced." 

This  opinion  has  been  more  noticed  fince  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  called  Mem'jires  dtt  Marechal  Due  de 
Richlieu,  written  by  the  abbe  Soulavie ;  concerning 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premife,  that  the  prefent 
duke  of  Richlieu,  ion  of  the  marechal,  difavows  this 
work,  while  the  abbe  Soulavie,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  marechal,  infills  on  the  authenticity  of 
his  papers  (a).  He  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Rich- 
lieu  was  the  lover  of  MademoHelle  de  Valois,  daughter 
of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  duchefs 
of  Modena,  who  in  return  was  paffionately  fond  of  him  ; 
that  the  regent  had  fomething  more  than  a  paternal 
aflFeclion  for  his  daughter ;  and  that,  though  flie  held 
his  fentiments  in  abhorrer.ce,  the  duke  of  Richlieu 
I  made  ufe  of  her   influence  with  her  father  to  difcover 

I  the  fecret   of  the   prifoner  with   the  mafque  ;  that  the 

i  regent,  who  had    always   obferved  the  moft  profound 

'  filence  on  this  fubjefl,  was  at   laft  perfuaded  to  intruft 

her  with  a  manufcript,   which  (he  immediately  fent  to 
her  lover,  who  took  a  copy  of  it.     This  manufcript  is 


fuppofed   to  have  been  written   by  a  geV.lIcman  on  his    Maf^u 

deathbed,  who  had  been  the  governor  of  the  prifoner. ^f™" 

The  following  is  an  extraft  of  it,  froaa  what  the  abb<5 
Soulavie  has  told  us. 

"  The  birth  of  the  prifoner  happened  -in  the  evening 
of  the  5th  of  September  1 63 8,  in  prefence  of  the  chan- 
cellor, the  bilhop  of  Meaux,  tlic  author  of  the  manu- 
fcript, a  midwife  named  Peronete,  and  a  fieur  Honorat. 
This  circumllance  greatly  dillurbed  t!ie  king's  mind  j 
he  obferved,  that  the  Salique  law  had  made  no  provi- 
fion  for  fuch  a  cafe  ;  and  that  it  was  even  the  opinion 
of  fome,  that  the  lall  born  was  the  firfl  conceived,  and 
therefore  had  a  prior  right  to  the  other.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  it  was  therefore  refolved 
to  conceal  his  birth,  but  to  preferve  his  life,  in  cafe  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  it  (hou'.d  be  necelT.iry  to  avow 
him.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up,  and  (igned  and 
fivorn  to  by  all  prefent,  in  which  every  circumftance 
was  mentioned,  and  (everal  marks  on  his  body  defcrib- 
ed.  This  document  being  fealed  by  the  chancellor 
with  the  royal  feal,  was  delivered  to  the  king  ;  and  all 
were  commanded  and  took  a.i  oath  never  to  fpeak  on 
the  fubjeil,  not  even  in  private  and  among  therafelves. 
The  child  was  delivered  to  the  care  of  Madame  Pero- 
nete the  midwife,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal 
de  Richlieu,  at  whofe  death  the  c^harge  devolved  to 
Cardinal  de  Mazarine.  Mazarine  appointed  the  author 
of  the  manufcript  his  govemor,  and  intruded  to  him 
the  care  of  his  education.  But  as  the  prifoner  was 
extremely  attached  to  Madame  Peronete,  and  (he 
equally  fo  to  him,  flie  remained  with  hira  till  her  death. 
His  governor  carried  him  to  his  hou!e  in  Burgundy, 
where  he  paid  the  greatell  attention  to  his  education. 

"  As  the  prifoner  grew  up,  he  became  impatient  to 
difcover  his  birth,  and  often  importuned  his  govemor 
on  that  fubjeft.  His  curiolity  had  been  roufed  by 
obferving  that  meiTengers  from  the  court  frequently 
arrived  at  the  houfe  :  and  a  box,  containing  letters 
from  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  having  one  day  been 
inadvertently  left  out,  he  opened  it,  and  law  enough 
to  guefs  at  the  fecret.  From  that  time  he  became 
thoughtful  and  melancholy;  '  which  (fays  the  author) 
I  could  not  then  account  for.  He  fliortly  after  alked 
me  to  get  him  a  portrait  of  the  late  and  prefent  king ; 
but  I  put  _him  off  by  faying  that  I  could  not  procure 
any  that  were  good.  He  then  defired  me  to  let  hira 
go  to  Dijon  ;  which  I  have  known  fince  was  with  an 
intention  of  feeing  a  portrait  of  the  king  there,  and 
of  going  fecretly  to  St  John  de  Lus,  where  the  court 
then  was  on  occauon  of  the  marriage  with  the  infanta. 
He  was  beautiful  -,  and  love  helped  him  to  accomplilh 
his  wifhes.  He  had  captivated  the  affeflions  of  a 
young  houfekecper,  who  procured  him  a  portrait  of 
the  king.  It  might  have  ferved  for  either  of  the  bro- 
thers ;  and  the  dlfcovery  put  him  into  fo  violent  a  paf- 
fion,  that  he  immediately  came  to  me  with  the  portrait 
in  his  hand,  faying,  Voi/ii  monfrere,  et  voi/a  quije/uis, 
Ihowing  me  at  the  fame  time  a  letter  of  the  cardinal  de 
Mazarine  that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  box.'  Upon  this 
difcovery  his  governor  immediately  lent  an  cxprefs  to 


(a)  A  letter  from  the  duke  of  Richlieu,  and  anfwer  from  the  abbe  Soulavie,  appeared  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris. 
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:•    court  to  communicate  what  had  happened,  and  to  deCre 
"  nc.v  inllruftions;  the  ccnfequence   of  which  was,  that 
file  govtrnor  and  the  young  prince  under  his  care  ivere 
•varr.-Jtcd  and  confined." 

"  This  mtmoir,  real  or  fiftitious,  concludes  with  fay- 
ing, "  I  have  fuiiei  cd  with  him  in  our  common  pril'on : 
I  am  now  fuminoiied  to  appear  before  mj  judge  on  high  ; 
and  for  the  peace  of  my  ioul  I  cannot  but  make  this 
declaration,  which  may  point  out  to  him  the  means  of 
freeing  hirafclf  from  his  prefent  ignominious  fituation, 
in  rafe  the  king  his  brother  fhould  die  without  children. 
Can  nn  extorted  oath  compel  me  to  obferve  fecrecy  on 
a  thing  fo  incredible,  but  wliich  ought  to  be  left  on  re- 
cord to  pofterity," 

3.  'J"he  third  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  fon  of  the 
queen  by  the  cardmal  de  Mazarine,  born  about  a  year 
after  the  death  of  her  hulband  Louis  XIII.  j  that  he 
was  brought  up  fecretly  ;  and  that  foon  fifter  the  death 
of  the  cardinal,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of  Mnrch 
1661,  he  was  fent  to  Pignerol.  To  this  account  Fa- 
^^  ther  Griffet  *  objfifts,  "  that  it  was  needlefs  to  mafque 
_"'  a  face  that  was  unknown  ;  and  therefore  that  this 
Qninion  docs  not  merit  difcuflion."  But  in  anfwer  it 
has  been  obferved.  That  the  prifoner  might  ftrongly 
referable  Loiii«  XIV.  which  would  be  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  to  have  hira  malked.  This  opinion  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  that  entertained  by  Voltaire,  who  aflerts  his 
thorough  knnwledj;e  of  the  fecret,  though  he  declined 
being  altogether  explicit.  The  abbe  Soulavie,  author 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Rlnrechal  de  Richlieu,  fpeaking  on 
this  fubjeiSI,  fays,  "  That  he  once  obferved  to  the  ma- 
rechal,  that  he  certainly  had  the  means  of  being  in- 
formed who  the  prifoner  was  ;  that  it  even  feemed  that 
he  had  told  Voltaire,  who  durft  not  venture  to  publHli 
the  fecret  •,  and  that  he  at  laft  afked  him,  whether  he 
'■vas'not  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  born  without 
the  knowledge  of  Louis  XIII.  ?  That  the  marechal 
feemed  embarrafied,  but  afterwards  faid,  that  he  was 
neither  tlie  baflard  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  nor  the  count  of  Verraandois,  nor 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  as  different  authors  had  advan- 
ced ;  that  their  conjeclures  were  nothing  but  reveries : 
but  added,  that  they  however  had  related  many  cir- 
cumftances  that  were  true  ;  that  in  faci  the  order  was 
given  to  put  the  prifoner  to  death  if  he  difcovered 
himfelf ;  and  that  he  finhhed  the  converfatlon  by  fay- 
ing. All  I  can  tell  you  on  the  fubjeft  is,  that  the  pri- 
foner wai  not  of  fuch  confequence  when  he  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prelent  century  as  he  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  he 
was  fliut  up  for  important  reafons  of  ifate."  The 
abbe  Soulavie  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  doivn  what  had 
been  faid,  and  gave  it  to  the  marechal  to  read,  who 
correfted  fome  expreffions.  The  abbe  having  pro- 
pofed  fone  further  queftions,  he  anfwered.  "  Read 
what  Voltaire  publilhed  laft  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  pri- 
foner vvith  the  mafque,  efpecially  at  the  end,  and  refledl 
on  it." — The  pafTage  of  Voltaire  alluded  to  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  man  with  the  mafque  (fays  he),  is  an  enigma 
of  which  every  one  would  guelis  the  meaning.  Some 
have  faid  that  it  was  the  duke  of  Beaufort  ;  but  the 
duke  ol  Beau'ort  was  killed  by  the  Turks  in  the  de- 
fpnce  0/  Candy  in  1 669,  and  the  prifoner  with  the 
mafque  was  at  Pignerol  in  1661.     Belides,  how  could 
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the  duke  of  Beaufort  have  been  arrefled  in  the  midrt  Man 
of  his  army,  and  brought  to  France,  without  any  one  "~~v 
knowing  it  ?  and  why  confine  him  ?  and  why  that 
mafque  ? — Others  have  drean.ed  that  hs  was  the  count 
de  Vermandois,  natural  fon  of  Louis  XIV.  who  died 
publicly  at  the  army  in  1683  of  the  fmallpox,  and 
was  buried  at  the  little  town  of  Aire  and  not  Arras  ; 
in  which  Father  Griflet  was  miftaken,  but  in  which 
to  be  fure  there  is  no  great  harm.  Others  have  ima- 
gined, that  it  was,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  uas 
beheaded  publicly  in  London  in  the  year  1685.  But 
for  thi^  he  muft  have  rifen  again  from  the  dead,  and 
he  muft  have  changed  the  order  of  time,  and  placed 
the  year  1662  in  the  room  of  the  year  1685.  King 
James,  who  never  forgave  any  one,  and  who  on  that 
account  deferved  all  that  happened  to  him,  muft  have 
pardoned  the  duke -of  Monmouth,  and  got  another  to 
die  in  his  ilead,  who  perfeffly  refembled  him.  This 
Sofia  muft  firft  have  been  found,  and  then  he  muft 
have  had  the  goodncfs  to  let  his  liea«  be  cut  off  in 
public,  to  fave  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  It  was  ne- 
ci-flary  that  all  England  fhould  be  miftaken  ;  and  that 
King  JajTies  ftjould  beg  of  Louis  XIV.  to  be  fo  oblig- 
ing as  to  be  his  gaoler  ;  that  Loui^  XIV.  after  having 
fliown  this  trifling  piece  of  civility  to  King  James 
fhould  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  fame  attention  to 
his  friend  King  William  and  to  Q^ueen  Anne  (with 
both  of  whom  he  was  engaged  in  war"),  and  to  pleafe 
them,  retained  the  dignity  of  gaoler,  with  which  James 
had  honoured  him. 

"  All  thefe  illufions  being  diffipated,  it  then  remains 
to  know  who  this  prifoner  was,  and  at  what  age  he 
died.  It  is  clear,  that  If  he  was  not  permitted  to 
cro's  the  court  of  the  Baftile,  or  to  fpcak  to  his  phy- 
fician,  except  covered  with  a  mafque,  it  muft  have  been 
from  the  apprehenlion  that  his  features  and  counte- 
nance might  have  difcovered  fome  refemblance.  He 
could  fhow  his  tongue,  but  not  his  face.  He  faid  him- 
felf  to  the  apothecary  of  the  Baftile,  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  that  he  believed  he  was  about  60.  IVIr  Mar- 
foban,  who  was  fon-in-law  to  this  apothecary,  and  lur- 
gcon  to  the  marechal  de  Richlieu,  and  afterwards  to 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  told  me  this  frequently. 
Why  give  him  an  Itauak  name  ? — They  always  call- 
ed hira  Marchia/i.  He  who  writes  this  article  perhaps 
knows  more  than  Father  Griffet,  but  he  will  lay  no- 
thing farther." 

This  opinion  has  been  lately  refumed,  illuflrated, 
ar.d  enforced,  by  M.  de  Saint  Mihiel,  in  a  work  en- 
titled Le  Verhnble  Homme,  &c.  '•  'i'he  real  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mafque."  The  author,  in  fujiport  of  his 
idea,  attempts  to  prove  that  Anne  of  Auftris  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarine  were  married.  This,  fays  he,  the 
duchefs  of  Orleans  afTures  us  of  in  three  of  her  letters. 
In  the  firft,  dated  Sept.  13.  1713,  flie  expreffes  her- 
felf  as  follows :  "  Old  Beauvais,  who  was  firft  lady  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  queen  dowager,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  -the  fecret  of  the  ridiculous  marriage  j  this 
rendered  it  neceffary  for  the  queen  to  do  every  thing 
that  her  co:»fidant  wifhed  j  and  this  circumftance  has 
given  rifen  in  this  country  to  an  extenfion  of  the  rights 
of  firft  ladies  of  the  bedchamber."  In  the  fccond  of 
thefe  letters,  dated  Nov.  2.  1 7  1 7,  ftie  fays,  "  The  queen- 
mother,  widow  of  Louis  XIII.  did  worfe  than  love 
Cardinal  Mazarine  ;  ftie  married  him,  for  he  was  not 
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•  a  pricft  :  lie  was  not  even  in  orders ;  and  who  could 
■^  have  hindered  her  ?  He  was  moll  horribly  tired  of  the 
good  qiK'en-mnther,  and  lived  on  very  bad  terms  with 
her,  which  is  the  reward  that  people  deferve  for  enter- 
ing into  fuch  marriages."  In  her  third  letter,  dated 
July  2.  1 719,  fpeaking  of  the  queen,  the  duchefs  fays, 
"  She  Tvas  perfeftly  eafy  refpefling  Cardinal  Mazarine  j 
he  was  not  a  piieft,  and  therefore  nothing  could  pre- 
vent their  beii-.g  married.  The  fecret  paflage  throuoh 
which  the  cardinal  went  every  evening  to  the  queen's 
apartment  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  Palais  Royal."  A- 
mong  other  proofs  belidcs  the  above,  which  M.  de 
St  IMihiel  brings  to  fabftantiate  this  marriage,  he  ob- 
fcTves,  that  Mazarine  held  all  councils  of  (late  in  his 
apartment  whilft  he  was  fliaving  or  drefling  ;  that  he 
never  permitted  any  perfon  to  fit  down  in  his  prefence, 
not  even  the  chancellor  nor  marlhal  de  Villeroi  ;  and 
that  while  they  were  deliberating  with  him  on  Hate 
ift'airs,  be  would  be  often  playing  with  his  monkey  or 
linnet.  What  man  (continues  the  author)  would  have 
fubjecled  to  fuch  humiliations  a  chancellor,  who  holds 
the  firft  office  in  the  kingdom  fince  that  of  confluble 
lias  been  fuppreffed,  and  a  marlhal  who  was  governor 
to  the  king,  had  he  not  been  in  reality  a  fovereign 
himfelf,  in  virtue  of  his  being  hulhand  to  the  queen- 
regent  ?  He  therefore  concludes,  that  the  man  with  the 
iron  mafque  was  fon  to  Anne  of  Auflria  and  Cardinal 
Mazarine  ;  and  endeavours  to  juflify  this  afl'ertion  by  a 
variety  of  conjectural  proofs.  Of  fome  of  thefe  we 
fliall  give  a  Ihort  fketch  : — 

1.  No  prince,  or  perfon  of  any  confideration,  after 
the  year  1644,  at  which  time  the  man  with  the  iron 
mafque  was  bom,  until  the  time  when  his  esiftence 
was  known,  difappeared  in  France.  This  perfonage, 
therefore,  was  not  a  prince  or  great  lord  of  France 
known  at  that  time. 

2.  The  man  with  the  iron  mafque  was  not  a  fo- 
reigner ;  for  foreigners,  even  of  the  higheft  dillindlion, 
did  not  at  that  period  ftudy  the  French  language  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  attain  fo  great  peifection  in  it 
as  to  pafs  for  Frenchmen.  If  this  prifoner  had  fpoken 
with  the  leaft  foreign  accent,  the  officers,  phyficians, 
furgeons,  apothecaries,  confeflbrs,  and  others  employ- 
ed in  the  prifons  where  he  was,  and  efpecially  the  pri- 
foners  with  whom  he  converfed  at  St  Margaret,  would 
not  have  failed  to  difcover  it.  From  all  this  M.  de 
St  Mihiel  infers  that   he  mull  have  been  a  Frenchman. 

3.  The  exillence  of  the  man  with  the  iron  mafque 
has  been  known  for  upwards  of  90  years.  Had  any 
perfon  of  high  rank  difappeared  at  an  anterior  period, 
ins  friends,  relations,  or  acquaintances,  "  ouM  not  have 
failed  to  claim  him,  or  at  leaft  to  fuppofe  that  he  was 
the  man  concealed  by  this  mafque.  But  no  one  difap- 
peared, nor  was  any  one  claimed  :  the  man  with  the 
iron  mafque  was  therefore  a  perfon  unknown, 

4.  This  man  was  not  torn  away  from  fociety  on  ac- 
count of  any  criminal  aftion  ;  for  when  he  was  arreft- 
ed,  it  was  forefeen  that  he  would  caufe  much  embar- 
ralTment,  and  occafion  great  expences.  He  was  there- 
fore not  a  criminal,  elfe  means  would  have  been  pur- 
fiied  to  get  rid  of  him  j  and  confequently  all  the  import- 
ance of  his  being  concealed  was  attached  folely  to  his 
perfon. 

?.  This   ftranger   muft   have  been  a  perfon  cf  very 
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high  birth  ;  for  the   governor  of  the  prifon,  St  Mars,    M.-.i-ju*. 
behaved  always  to  him  with  the  greateft  rcfpecl.  ' . 

6.  Louis  XIII.  played  on  the  guitar;  Louis  XIV. 
did  the  fame  in  a  very  mallerly  manner  j  and  the  m.in 
with  the  iron  mafque  played  alfo  on  that  inilrument  : 
w-hich  gives  us  realbn  to  believe  that  his  education  was 
directed  by  the  fame  perfons  who  had  prefided  over 
that_  of  Louis  XIV.  and  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
particular  choice  of  Anne  of  Aullria. 

7.  This  ft  ranger  died  on  the  19th  of  November 
1703  ;  and  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  told  the 
apothecary  of  the  Ballile,  that  he  believed  he  was 
about  60  years  of  age.  Suppoling  that  he  was  then 
59  and  a  half,  he  muft  have  been  born  towards  the 
end  of  May  1644;  and  if  he  was  60  wanting  three 
months,  he  muft  have  been  born  in  the  end  of  Auguft, 
or  the  beginning  of  September,  of  the  fame  year  ; 
a  period  when  the  royal  authority  was  in  the  hands  of 
Anne  of  Aullria,  but  in  reality  exercUed  more  by 
Mazarine  than  by  her.  "  I  have  already  proved  (con- 
tinues the  author),  that  from  the  firft  day  of  the  re- 
gency of  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  greateft  friendlhip, 
and  even  intimacy,  fubfifled  between  this  princefs  and 
the  cardinal  ;  that  thefe  fentiments  were  changed  into 
a  mutual  love;  and  that  they  were. afterwards  united 
by  the  bonds  of  mamage.  Tliey  might,  therefore, 
well  have  a  fon  about  the  month  of  September  1644, 
as  Louis  XIII.  had  been  tlien  dead  more  than  15 
months,  having  died  on  the  15th  of  May  the  year 
preceding.  But  nothing  of  what  I  have  related,  or 
of  what  has  been  written,  and  acknowledged  as  faft, 
refpefting  the  man  with  the  iron  mafque,  can  be  ap- 
plied, except  to  a  fon  of  Mazarine  and  Anne  of  Auf- 
tria. The  man  with  the  iron  mafque  was  indebted, 
therefore,  for  his  exillence  to  Cardinal  Mazarine  and 
the  regent  widow  of  Louis  XIII." — To  account  for 
the  manaer  in  w-hich  the  queen  was  able  to  conceal 
her  pregnancy  and  delivery,  Madame  de  Motteville  is 
quoted  ;  who  relates,  under  the  year  1644,  that  Anne 
of  Auftria  quitted  the  Louvre,  becaufe  her  apartments 
there  difjileafed  her  :  that  ftie  went  to  refide  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  Richlieu,  when  he  died,  bequeath- 
ed to  the  deceafed  king  :  that  when  ftie  firft  occupied 
this  lodging.yif  ivas  dreadfully  affliBed  willi  the  jaun- 
dice :  that  the  phyficians  afcribed  this  diforder  to  her 
dcjeflion  and  application  to  bufinefs,  which  gave  her 
much  embarraflment  :  but  that  being  cured  of  her  me- 
lancholy, as  well  as  of  her  malady,  {he  refolved  to 
think  only  of  enjoying  tranquillity  ;  which  fhe  did,  by 
communicating  to  her  minifter  the  burden  of  public 
affairs.  On  this  quotation,  M.  de  St  Mihiel  alks,  "  Is 
it  not  very  fingular,  that  the  queen,  who  during  the  20 
years  of  her  former  wedded  Itate,  had  always  refided  ia 
the  Louvre,  efpecially  from  1626,  when  Louis  XIII. 
ceaftd  to  cohabit  with  her,  until  their  reunion,  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  December  1637,  ftiould 
have  quitted  it  precifely  in  1644,  becaufe  ftie  waj  dif- 
pleafed  with  her  apartments?  How  happened  it  that  her 
apartments  difpleafed  ber  this  year,  and  neither  fooner 
nor  later  ?  She  might  undoubtedly  have  had  any  kind 
of  furniture  there  which  ftie  defired,  and  every  altera- 
tion made  according  to  her  wilhcs,  as  flie  was  then  ab- 
folute   miftrefs  :    but   the  caufe  of  her  determination  is 

the  apartments  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  front 
4  C>  « 


plain 
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Mafquc.    a  garden,  were  much  more  convenient  for  her  to  b€  de-  for  entering  into  fuch  marriages,  Anne  of  Auflria  kept 

—~v^~-'  livered  in  fecret."  hcs  a  fecret  from  this  motive,  and  becaufe   (he  would 

8.  As  it  is  neceflary  that  fome  name  fl-.ould  be  given  have  been  in  danger  of  loSng  the  regency  of  the  king-  j 

to  every  man,  in  order  to  diilinguilh  him  from  another,  dom  had  it  been  known." 

■•"••'•  •  '  ■  '    •■     ■  The  reafonIr:r  of  M.  de  St  Mlhid  is  both  • 


that  of  Marchiali  was  given  to  the  man  with  the  iron 
mafque  :  a  name  whicli  evidently  fhows,  that  it  had 
been  invented  by  an  Italian.  [Cardinal  Mazariue  was 
R  native  of  Pifcina  in  the  Abruzzo.J 

9.  Anne  of  Auftria  was  remarkably  delicate  refpecl:- 
ing  every  tiling  that  touched  her  perfon.  It  was  with 
great  diliiculty  that  cambric  could  be  found  fine  enough 
to  make  fliifts  and  flieets  for  her.     Cardinal  Mazarine 


ous  and  plaufible  ;  though  the  probability  of  the  2i  - 
count  is  fomewhat  dimini(hed  by  confidcring  what  m-,.!t 
liave  been  the  queen's  age  at  tliis  period,  after  ILe  had 
been  Louis's  wife  for  29  years  before  his  death. — 
The  account  immediately  preceding,  without  this  ob- 
jeclion,  feems  abundantly  credible.  But,  whether,  up- 
on the  whole,  either  of  them  can  be  received  as  deci- 


once  rallying  her    on  this  fubjeft,    faid.   That  if  fie      five,  or  whether  the  myftery  of  the  iron    mafque  re- 


fiovUke  damned,  her  punifimcnt  in  hell  ix'ould  be  lojleep 
in  Holland fieeu.  The  predominant  tafle  of  the  man 
with  the  iron  mafque,  was  to  have  lace  and  linen  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  finenefs.  "  Who  ("fays  the 
author)  does  not  perceive,  in  this  fimilarity  of  tafles, 
the  maternal  tendernefs  of  i\nne  of  Auftria,  who  would 
have  thought  her  fon  a  great  fufferer  had  he  not  been 
indulged  with  fine  linen  ?" 

"  Loais  XIII.  (continues  M.  de  St  Mihiel)  was  a     perfons  mafqued  or  difguifed 
hafl.and  of  a  gloomy  difpofition,  and  an  enemy  to  plea-  '       "  "  ~'  ' 

fere  :  while  the  queen,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond  of 
focial  life  ;  and  introduced  at  the  court  of  France,  efpe- 
cially  after  Ihe  became  free,  that  eiufe  and  politenefs" 
which  diliinguiihed  it  under  Louis  XIV.  from  all  the 
ether  courts  of  Europe.  Louis  XIII.  had  alio  a  dila- 
greeable  coifritenance,  and  a  breath  fo  ofFenfive,  that  it 
was  a  punidiment  for  Richlieu  to  remain  near  him.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  Tne  could  not  be  much  pleafed 
with  fuch  a  hufband.  \yhen  (he  became  regent  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  king's  death,  which  happened  on  the 


mains  iVill  to  be  unravelled,  we  muft  leave  to  the  reader 
to  determine. 

Masque,  in  ulrchiteElure,  is  applied  to  certain  pieces 
of  fculpture,  reprefenting  fome  hideous  forms,  grotefque, 
or  fatyrs  faces,  Stc.  ufed  to  fill  up  and  adorn  vacant 
places,  as  in  friezes,  the  pannels  of  doors,  keys  of  archer, 
&c.  but  particularly  in  grottos. 

MASC^UERADE,  or  RIascarade,  an  alTcmbly  of 
ceting  to  dance  and  di- 
rt thcmfelves.     This  was  much  in  ufe  with  us,  and 
has  been  long  a  very  common  praftics  abroad,  efpecially 
in  carnival  lime. 

The  word  coraes  from  the  Italian  mafcarata,  and 
that  from  the  Arabic  mafcara,  which  lignifies  "  rail- 
lery, buiToonery."  Granacci,  who  died  in  1543, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  raalque- 
rades. 

MASRAKITHA,  a  pneumatic  inftrumcnt  of  mu- 
fic  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  compofed  of  pipes  of 
various  fizes,  fitted  into  a  kind  of  wooden  cheft,  open 


4th  of  May  1643,  ^5  ^'^  ^^-d  "o*^  enjoyed  that   happi-      at  the  top,  and  flopped  at  the  bottom  with  wood  co- 


nefs  which  arifes  from  a  dole  union  of  hearts,  it  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  that  ihe  fliould  indulge  the 
affeclion  flie  entertained  for  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  that 
flie  (hould  marry  him.  Every  circumftance -that  could 
tend  to  favour  fuch  a  marriage  will  be  found  united  in 
her  fituation.  She  was  at  a  diflance  from  her  family  ; 
abfolute  miftrefs  of  all  her  aftions  j  and  had,  belides,  a 
heart  formed  for  love.  Mazarine,  though  a  cardinal, 
had  never  entered  into  orders ;  he  gave  out  that  he  was 


Tered  with  a  lliin.  Wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
lips,  by  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  chell  :  the  pipes 
were  of  lengths  mulically  proportioned  to  each  other, 
and  the  melody  was  varied  at  plealure,  by  flopping  and 
unftopping  with  the  fingers  the  apertures  at  the  upper 
extremity.     See  Plate  CCXCVIII. 

MASS,  in  Mechanics,  die  matter  of  any  body  cohe- 
ring with  it,  z.  e.  moving  and  gravitating  along  with  it. 
In  which  kTik,mafs  is  diliinguilhed  from  bulk,  or  volume. 


defcended  from  a  great  family  ;  he  was   handfome  and      which  is  the  expanfion  of  a  body  in  length,  breadth,  and 
well  made ;  he  was  of  a  mild,  infinuating   difpofition,      thicknefs. 


and  remarkably  engaging  in  converfation  ;  and  his  of- 
fice, as  prime  minifter,  afforded  him  every  opportunity 
of  vifiting  and  converfing  with  the  queen  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  Is  it,  therefore,  fo  very  allonilhing, 
that,  wHth  fo  many  advantages  he  was  able  to  capti- 
vate the  queen  fo  far  as  to  induce  her  to  marry  him  ? 
Such  a  marriage  was  not,  indeed,  according  to  the  ufual 
courfe  of  things.  Yet  it  was  not  without  many  prece- 
dents, particularly  among  fovereigns  of  the  other  fex, 
who  had  given  their  hands  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank. 
Thus  Chrifiian  IV.  of  Denmark  efpoufed  Chriliina 
Monck;  Frederick  IV.  efpoufed  Mademoifelle  Re- 
wentlaiv,  James  II.  heir  to  the  throne  of  England, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  counfellor  ;  Peter  the  Great 
laifed  to  the  throne  Catharine  I.  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  villager,  yet  peihaps  the  moft  accomplillied  woman 
at  that  time  between  the  Vtftula  and  the  Pole  ;  and 
Louis  XIV.  efpoufed  the  widow  of  a  poet,  but  a  wo- 
man poffcffed  of  the  moft  extraordinary  merit.  As  the 
women,  however,  arc  not  forgiven  fo  readily  as  the  mcT 


The  mafs  of  any  body  is  rightly  eflimated  by  its 
weight  :  and  the  malTes  of  two  bodies  of  the  fame 
weight  are  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  bulks. 

RIass,  Miffa,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  office  or 
prayers  ufed  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift  ;  or  in 
other  words  confccrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrifl,  and  offering  them  fo  tranfub- 
ftantiated  as  an  expiatory  facrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead. 

As  the  mafs  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  paffion  of  our  blefled  Saviour,  fo  every  aclion 
of  the  prieft,  and  every  particular  part  of  the  fervicc,  is 
fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  particular  circumftances  of  his 
padion  and  death. 

Nicod,  after  Barouius,  obfervcs  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  mijfach  [oblalum) ;  or  from 
the  Latin  miJJ'n  tniJJ'orum;  becaule  in  the  former 
times,  the  catechumens  and  excommunicated  were  fciit 
out  of  the  church,  when  the  deacons  faid  Ite^  "'iff'' 
ejl,  after  fcrmun  and  reading  of   the  epiftle  and  gof- 

pelj 
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pel ;  tliey  not  being  allowed  to  affift  at  tlie  confecra- 
tion.  Menage  derives  the  word  from  mi/^o,  "  dif- 
rnilTing  :"  Oihers  from  w^/,  "  milTmg,  fending;"  be- 
caufe  in  the  mafs,  the  prayers  of  men  on  earth  are  feut 
up  to  heaven. 

The  general  divifion  of  mafles  confifts  in  high  and 
low.  The  firft  is  that  fung  by  the  choriftcrs,  and  cele- 
brated with  the  adiilance  of  a  deacon  and  fub-deacon ; 
low  maues  arc  tbofe  in  which  the  prayers  are  barely  re- 
hearfed  without  finging. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occafional 
mafles  in  the  Romilh  church,  many  of  which  have 
nothing  peculiar  but  the  name  :  fuch  are  the  maffes  of 
the  faints ;  that  of  St  Mary  of  the  fnow,  celebrated 
en  the  fifth  of  Auguft  ;  that  of  St  Margaret,  patroncfs 
of  lying-in-women  ;  that  of  the  feaft  of  St  John  the 
Baptift,  at  which  are  faid  three  maffes  ;  that  of  the 
innocents,  at  which  the  gloria  in  excelfis  and  the 
kallelujah  are  omitted,  and  it  being  a  day  of  mourn- 
Lng,  the  altar  is  of  a  violet  colour.  As  to  ordinary 
icaflTes,  feme  are  laid  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  fuppofed, 
contribute  to  fetch  the  foul  out  of  purgatory  :  at  thefe 
mafles  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and  the  only  de- 
corations are  a  crofs  in  the  middle  of  fix  yellow  wax- 
lights  ;  the  drcfs  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  very  mafs- 
book,  are  black  ;  many  parts  of  the  office  arc  omitted, 
and  the  people  are  difmifled  without  the  benediftion. 
If  the  riiafs  be  faid  for  a  perfon  dillinguilhed  by  his 
rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  funeral  oration  ; 
they  ereft  a  c/in/>e//e  ardente,  that  is,  a  reprefentation 
of  the  deceafed  with  branches  and  tapers  of  yellow 
wax,  either  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  or  near  the 
deceafed's  tomb,  where  the  prieft  pronounces  a  folemn 
abfolution  of  the  deceafed.  There  are  likewife  pri- 
vate mafles  faid  for  flolen  or  ftrayed  goods  or  cattle, 
for  health,  for  travellers.  Sic.  which  go  under  the  name 
of  votive  TTiaJfes.  There  is  ftill  a  further  dillinclion  of 
mafles  denominated  from  the  countries  in  which  tlicy 
v.ere  ufed  ;  thus  the  Gothic  mafs,  ozmiffa  m<-;farahuw^  is 
tint  ufed  among  the  Goths  when  they  were  mafters  of 
Sjiain,  and  which  is  dill  kept  up  at  Toledo  and  Sala- 
manca •,  the  Ambrouan  mafs  is  that  compofed  by  St 
Ambrofe,  and  ufed  only  at  Milan,  of  which  city  he  was 
l.ifhop  ;  the  Gallic  mafs,  ufed  by  the  ancient  Gauls ; 
aFid  the  Roman  mafs,  ufed  by  almofl  all  the  churches  in 
l!ie  Romifh  communion. 

/i-Lfjj  of  the  PrefanBified  Qmijfa  pne/nncHJicatorum), 
is  a  mafs  peculiar  to  the  Greek  church,  in  which  there 
is  no  ccnfccration  of  the  elements  5  but  after  finging 
fome  hymns,  they  receive  the  bread  and  wine  which 
was  before  confecrated.  This  mafs  is  performed  all 
Lent,  fxcept  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  the  annun- 
ciation. The  piieft  counts  upon  his  fingers  the  ^ays 
of  the  enfuing  week  on  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated, 
and  cuts  off  as  many  pieces  of  bread  at  the  altar  as 
he  is  to  fay  maffes ;  and  after  having  confecrated  them, 
fieeps  them  in  wine,  and  then  puts  tfcem  in  a  box; 
out  of  which,  upon  every  occafion,  he  takes  fome  of 
it  with  a  fpoon,  and  putting  it  on  a  di(h  fets  it  upon 
the  altar. 

MASS  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
p'c?,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  a  bifiiop's  fee  ; 
tVated  on  a  mountain  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  10.  O. 
N.  Lat.  43.  5. 

Massa,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handforae  town  of 
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Italy,  and  capital  of  a  fmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  MafTachu- 
with  the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a  ftrong  caflle.     It       "*"• 
is  famous  for  quarries  of  fine  marble,  and  is  fituatcd  in  , '"°'  ''^''''■, 
E.  Long.  14.  2^  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

MASSACHUSETS  colony,  the  principal  fub- 
divifion  of  New  England,  having  Hamplliire  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eoft  and  fouth, 
and  Conneflicut  and  New  York  on  the  weft.  It  is 
about  J  00  miles  long,  nnd  40  broad.     See  New  Eks- 

LjIKB. 

MASSACRE,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  fudden 
and  promifcuous  butchery  of  a  multitude.  The  moft 
atrocious  example  of  this  kind  upon  record  is  that  call- 
ed the  Panjiari  AI.issacr-'.,  or  Majfacre  of  Si  Barl/io. 
/omeu'\(  Day.  The  Parifian  maffacre  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  deteflable  perfidy,  and  executed  with  fuch 
a  bloody  cruelty,  as  would  furpafs  all  belief,  were  it 
not  attefted  by  the  mod  undeniable  evidence.  In 
the  year  1572,  in  the  rci^n  of  Ch;)rlcs  IX.  many  of 
the  principal  Proteftants  were  invited  to  Paris,  under  a 
folemn  oath  of  fafety,  upon  occafion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  the  French  king's  filler  ; 
viz.  the  king  of  Navarre's  mother,  Coligni  admiral 
of  France,  with  other  nobles.  The  queen-dowager 
of  Navarre,  a  zealous  Proteflant,  was  polfoned  by 
a  pair  of  gloves  before  the  marriage  was  folemni- 
zed ;  and  on  the  24th  of  Auguft  1572,  being  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  about  daybreak,  upon  the  toll  of  the 
bell  of  the  church  of  St  Germain,  the  butchery  be- 
gan. The  admiral  was  bafely  murdered  in  his  own 
houfe  ;  and  then  thrown  out  of  the  window,  to  grati- 
fy the  malice  of  the  duke  of  Guife  ;  his  head  v.as  af- 
terwards  cut  off,  and  fent  to  the  king  and  queen-mo- 
ther ;  and  his  body,  after  a  thoufand  indignities  offer- 
ed to  it,  hung  up  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet.  After  this, 
the  murderers  ravaged  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and 
butchered  in  three  days  above  ten  thoufand  lords,  gen- 
tlemen, prefidents,  and  people  of  all  ranks.  An  hor- 
rible fcene  of  things,  fays  Thuanu";,  when  the  very 
ftreets  and  paffages  refounded  with  the  noife  of  thoie 
that  met  together  for  murder  and  plunder  ;  the  groans 
of  thofe  who  were  dying,  and  the  Ihrieks  of  fuch  as 
were  jufl  going  to  be  butchered,  were  everywhere 
heard  ;  the  bodies  of  the  flain  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows ;  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the  houfes  filled 
with  them  ;  the  dead  bodies  of  others  dragged  through 
the  ftreets,  their  blood  i"unning  down  the  channels  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  torrents  feemed  to  empty  themfelves 
in  the  neighbouring  river :  and,  in  a  word,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  men,  women  with  child,  maidens,  and 
children,  were  all  involved  in  one  common  deftruftion  j 
and  the  gates  and  entrances  of  the  king's  palace  all  be- 
fmeared  with  their  blood. 

From  the  city  of  Paris  the  maffacre  fpread  almoft 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  city  of  Meaux 
they  threw  above  two  hundred  into  jail ;  and  after  they 
had  raviihed  and  killed  a  great  number  of  women,  and 
plundered  the  houfes  of  the  Proteflants,  they  executed 
their  fury  on  thofe  they  had  iraprifoned,  and  calling 
them  out  one  by  one,  they  were  killed,  as  Thuanus  ex- 
preffes,  like  (heep  in  a  market;  the  bodies  of  fome  were 
flung  into  ditches,  and  of  others  into  the  river  M.aine. 
In  Orleans  they  murdered  above  five  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  enriched  therafelres  with 
their  Ipoil.  The  fame  cruelties  were  praflL'cd  at  An- 
4  Q^  2  gers, 
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Maffacre  gers,  Troyes,  Bourgcs.  La  Cliaritc,  and  efpcciany  at 
_,  'J,.  Lyons,  ■where  they  inhumanly  dellroyed  above  eij^ht 
■  hundred  Proteltants  ;  children  hanging  on  their  parents 

necks  5  parents  embracing  their  children  ;  putting  ropes 
about  the  necks  of  fome,  dragging  them  through  the 
streets,  and  tkrovving  them,  mangled,  torn,  and  half 
dead,  into  the  river. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  butcheries  com- 
mitted  at  Valence,  Romaine,  Rouen,  &.c.  We  fliall, 
therefore,  only  add,  that,  according  to  'i  huanu5;,  above 
thirty  thoufand  Proteftants  were  deftroyed  in  this  maf- 
facre, or  as  others  with  greater  probability  aflirm,  above 
one  hundred  thoufand. 

Thuanus  himfelf  calls  this  a  mod  deteftable  %'illany; 
and,  in  abhorrence  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  ufed  to 
repeat  thefe  words  of  P.  Statius,  Silv.  v.  iii.  ver.  88.  &c. 

Excidiit  illn  dies  cevo,  ne  pqftera  credant 
Seat/a.     Nos  eerie  laceamus,  et  obruta  multa 
NoBe  tegi prpprice  patiavius  crimina  genii's. 

In  the  words  of  Job,  chap.  iii.  ver.  3.  &c.  "  Let  that 
day  perl(h ;  and  let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of 
the  year.  Let  darknefs  and  the  (hadow  of  death  ftain 
it,"  &c.  And  yet,  as  though  this  had  been  the  moll 
heroic  tranfadlion,  and  could  have  procured  immortal 
glory  to  the  authors  of  it,  medals  were  llruck  at  Paris 
in  honour  of  it. 

But  how  were  the  news  of  this  butchery  received  at 
Rome,  that  faithful  city,  that  holy  mother  of  churches  ! 
How  did  the  vicar  of  Chrift,  the  fucctflbr  of  Peter, 
and  the  father  of  the  Chriflian  world,  relifti  it  ?  Let 
Thuanus  tell  the  horrid  truth.  When  the  news,  fays 
he,  came  to  Rome,  it  was  wonderful  to  fee  how  they 
exulted  for  joy.  On  the  6th  of  September,  when  the 
letters  of  the  pope's  legate  were  read  in  the  aflembly 
of  the  cardinals,  by  which  he  affured  the  pope  that 
all  was  tranfafted  by  the  cxpiefs  will  and  command  of 
the  king,  it  was  immediately  decreed  that  the  pope 
Ihould  march  with  his  cardinals  to  the  church  of  St 
Mark,  and  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  give  thanks 
to  God  for  fo  great  a  bleffing  conferred  on  the  fee  of 
Rome  and  the  Chrillian  world  ;  and  that  on  the 
Monday  after,  folemn  mafs  (hould  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  Minerva  J  at  which  the  pope,  Greg.  XII L 
and  cardinals  were  prefent  ;  and- that  a  jubilee  (hould 
be  publilhed  throughout  the  whole  Cliriftian  world, 
and  the  caufe  of  it  declared  to  be,, to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  the  extirpation  of  the  enemies  of  the 
truth  and  church  in  France.  In  the  evening  the  can- 
non of  St  Angelo  were  fired,  to  teilify  the  public  joy; 
the  whole  city  illuminated  with  bonfires ;  and  no  one 
fign  of  rejoicing  omitted,  that  was.  ufually  made  for 
the  greateli  viftories  obtained  ia  favour  of  the  Roman 
church. 

MASSAGET^,  an  ancient  people  about  whofe 
feat  there  is  as  much  doubt  as  about  that  of  the  Ama- 
zons ;  TibuUus  and  Amraian  place  them  near  Albania, 
beyond  the  Araxes,  which  fometime!  denotes  the  Oxus; 
it  is  probable  they  dwelt  to  the  eaft  of  Sogdiana,  (Dio- 
nyfius  Periegetes,  Herodotus,  Arrian.) 

MASSALIANS,  afet  of  enthufialfs  who  fprang  up 
about  the  year  361,  in  the  reign  of  the  emptror  Coii- 
flantius,  who  maintained  that  men  have  two  foulf,  a  ce- 
leftial  and  a  diabolical,  and  that  the  latter  is  driven  oat 
by  prayer. 
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MASSANIELLO.     See  Hi^or^  0/ Naples.  MatT.ni 

MASSLTER,  in  Analomy.     See  there    ITab/e  of       II 
Ihe  Mnfclcs.-)  ,Mair.:: 

MASSICOT.     See  Masticot.  ^ 

MASSIEU,  Willi  Air,  a  learned  French  writer, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  the 
French  Academy,  was  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy  in 
1665,  and  completed  his  lludies  at  Paris,  when  he 
entered  amongll  the  Jefuits  ;  but  afterwards  left  them, 
that  he  might  follow  his  inclination  to  polite  litera- 
ture with  the  greater  freedom.  In  1710  he  was  made 
Greek  profeffor  in  the  royal  college  j  and  enjoyed  that 
poll  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1722. 
He  wrote,  l.  Several  curious  differtations  in  the  flle- 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  2.  A  hillory 
of  the  French  poetry,  in  l2mo,  &c. 

MASSILIA,  in  Ancient  Gecgraphif,  a  town  of  Gal- 
lia  Narbonenfis,  a  colony  of  Phoceans,  from  Phocsa, 
a, city  ot  Ionia,  and  in  confederacy  with  the  Romans; 
univerfally  celebrated,  not  only  for  its  port,  commerce, 
and  flrength,  but  efpecially  for  its  politenels  of  man- 
ners and  for  its  learning.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  the  fchool  for  the  barbarians,  who  were  excited  by 
its  means  to  a  fondnefs  for  Greek  literature,  fo  that 
even  their  public  and  private  tranfaclions  were  all  exe- 
cuted in  that  language.  Strabo  adds,  "  At  this  day 
the  nobleft  Romans  repair  thither  for  fludy  rather  than 
to  Athens."  Now  Marfeilles,  a  city  and  port  town  of 
Provence. 

MASSILLON,  Jean  Baptiste,  fon  of  a  notary  at 
Hieres  in  Provence,  was  born  in  1 663,  and  entered  in- 
to the  congregation  of  the  oratory  in  1681.  He  gain- 
ed the  affeclions  of  every  perfon  in  the  towns  to  which 
he  was  fent,  by  the  charms  of  his  genius,  the  livelinefs 
cf  his-  character,  and  by  a  fund  of  the  moll  delicate 
and  unaSedled  politenefs.  His  firft  attempts  in  the 
art  of  eloquence  were  made  at  Vienne,  while  he  was 
profeffor  of  theology.  His  funeral  oration  on  Henry 
de  Villars,  archbilhop  of  that  city,  received  univerfal 
approbation.  This  fuccefs  induced  Father  de  la  Tour, 
who  was  at  that  time  general  of  the  congregation, 
to  call  him  to  Paris.  After  he  had  been  there  for 
fome  time,  he  was  alked  what  he  thought  of  the 
preachers  ivho  made  a  figure  on  that  great  theatre  ?— 
"  I  find  them  poffeffed  of  great  genius  and  abihties 
(anfwered  he)  ;  but  if  I  preach,  I  will  not  preach  like 
them."  He  in  faft  kept  his  word,  and  ftruck  out  a 
new  path  in  this  great  field  of  eloquence.  P.  Bourda- 
loue  was  excepted  from  the  number  of  thole  whom  he 
propofed  not  to  imitate.  If  he  did  not  take  him  for  a 
model  in  every  thing,  the  reafon  was,  that  his  ge- 
nius led  him  to  a  different  fpecies  of  eloquence. — 
His  manner  of  compofing,  therefore,  was  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  talte  and  judge- 
ment, was  fuperior  to  that  of  Bourdaloue.  The  a£Fe£l- 
ing  and  natural  limplicity  of  the  father  of  the  oratory, 
(faid  a  great  man),  appears  fitter  to  bring  home  the 
truths  of  Chrillianity  to  the  heart  than  all  the  dialec- 
tics of  the  Jefuit.  We  muft  feek  for  the  logic  of  the 
gofpel  in  our  own  breads  ;  and  the  moil  powerful  rea- 
fonings  on  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  relieving  the  di- 
ftrefl'cd,  will  make  no  impreflion  on  that  man  who  has. 
beheld  without  concern  the  fufferings  of  his  brother. 
f  logic  is  neceffary,  it  is  only  in  matters  of  opinion  ; 
and  thefe  are  filter  for  the  prefs  than  for  the  pulpit, 

which 
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Uflillon.  which  ouglit  not  to  be  the  theatre  of  learned  dtfcuf- 
■"'  fions.  The  truth  of  thefe  retledions  was  clearly  per- 
ceived when  he  appeared  at  court.  Upon  preaching 
his  firft  Advent  fcrmon  at  Verfailles,  he  received  this 
eu'ogiura  from  the  mouth  of  Louis  XIV.  "  Father, 
■when  I  hear  others  preach,  I  am  very  well  pleafed 
with  them  ;  but  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am  dilTatif- 
fied  with  mylelf.  'I'he  tirll  time  he  preached  his  fa- 
mous fermon  on  the  f ma  I  I  number  of  the  eleSl,  the  whole 
audience  were,  at  a  certain  place  of  it,  feized  with  a 
fudden  and  violent  emotion,  and  almoft  every  perfon 
half  rofe  from  his  feat  by  a  kind  of  involuntary 
movement.  The  murmur  of  acclamation  and  furprife 
was  fo  great,  that  it  threw  the  orator  into  confufion  j 
but  this  only  heightened  the  imprelFion  of  that  pathe- 
tic difcourfe.  What  was  moft  lurprifing  in  Maffillon, 
were  his  defcriptions  of  the  world,  which  were  fo  fub- 
lime,  fo  delicate,  and  fo  ftriking  in  the  refemblance. 
When  he  was  aiked,  whence  a  man,  like  him,  whofe 
life  was  dedicated  to  retirement,  could  borrow  them  ; 
he  anfivered,  "  From  the  human  heart ;  however  lit- 
tle we  examine  it,  we  will  find  in  it  the  feeds  of  every 
paflion.  When  I  compofe  a  fermon  (added  he"),  I 
imagine  myfelf  confulted  upon  fome  doubtful  piece  of 
bufinefs.  I  give  my  whole  application  to  determine 
the  perfon  who  has  recourfe  to  me,  to  act  the  good 
and  proper  part.  I  exhort  him,  I  urge  him,  and  I 
leave  him  not  till  he  has  yielded  to  my  perfuafions." 
His  declamation  did  not  fail  to  be  accompanied  with 
fuccefs.  "  We  think  we  fee  him  in  our  pulpits  (fay 
thofe  who  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him),  with 
the  fimple  air,  the  modeil  carriage,  the  downcail  and 
humble  looks,  the  eafy  gefture,  the  affecting  tone, 
and  the  countenance  of  a  man  deeply  penetrated  with 
his  fubjed,  conveying  the  cleareft  information  to  the 
underllanding,  and  railing  the  moil  tender  emotions  in 
the  heart."  Baron,  the  famous  comedian,  having  met 
him  one  day  in  a  houfe  which  was  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  men  of  letters,  paid  him  this  compliment  : 
"  Continue  to  deliver  as  you  do.  Your  manner  is 
peculiar  to  yourfelf ;  leave  the  obfervance  of  rules  to 
others."  When  this  famous  actor  came  from  hearing 
one  of  his  fermons,  truth  drew  from  him  the  follow- 
ing confeffion,  which  is  fo  humiliating  to  his  profef- 
fion  :  "  Friend  (faid  he  to  one  of  his  companions  who 
accompanied  him),  here  is  an  orator ;  we  are  only 
flJZorx." 

In  1704  Mafiillon  made  his  fecond  appearance  at 
court,  and  difplayed  Itill  more  eloquence  than  before. 
Louis  XIV.  after  e.'ipreffing  his  fatisfadion  to  him, 
added,  in  the  moft  gracious  tone  of  voice.  El  je  vsaux, 
tnon  pere,  vous  entendre  tons  les  deux  ans.  Thefo  flat- 
tering encomiums  did  not  leffen  his  modefly.  When 
one  of  his  fello'.\s  was  congratulating  him  upon  his 
preaching  admirably,  according  to  cullom  ;  Oli  !  give 
over,  Father  (replied  he),  the  devil  has  told  me  fo  al- 
ready, much  more  eloquently  than  you."  The  duties 
oi  his  office  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying  fociety  ; 
and  in  the  country  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  preacher, 
but  always  without  trefpairmg  againft  decency.  One 
day  when  he  was  at  the  houfe  of  M.  de  Crozat,  the  lat- 
ter faid  to  hira,  "  Father,  your  dofkrine  terrifies  me, 
but  1  am  encouraged  by  your  life."  He  was  chofen 
on  account  of  his  philofophical  and  conciliatory  difpo- 
iition  of  mind,  to  reconcile  the  cardinal  de  Noailies 
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with  the  .Tcfuits.  All  he  gained  by  his  atte.iipti  was  Mafllllc 
the  difpleafure  of  both  panics  ;  and  he  found  that  it  ~~v~ 
was  eafier  to  convert  fmners  than  to  reconcile  theolo- 
gians. In  I" 1 7,  the  regent,  perfonally  acquainted 
with  his  merit,  appointed  him  to  the  bilhopric  of  Cler- 
mont. The  next  year,  being  deilined  to  preach  be- 
fore Louis  XV.  who  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  he 
compofed  in  fix  weeks  thofe  difcourfcs  whicli  are  fj 
well  knovsTi  by  tiie  name  of  Pclit  Caretnc.  Thefe  are 
the  chef  d'ocuvre  of  this  orator,  and  indeed  of  the 
oratorical  art.  They  ought  continually  to  be  read  by 
preachers  as  models  for  the  formation  of  their  talle, 
and  by  princes  as  leflbns  of  hum.mity. 

MalTiUon  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy  a 
year  afterwards,  in  1719.  The  abbacy  of  Savigny 
becoming  vacant,  the  cardinal  du  Bois,  to  whom  he 
had  been  weak  enough  to  give  an  alteltation  for  be- 
ing a  prielt,  procured  it  for  him.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  in  1723,  was  the  laft 
difcourfe  he  pronounced  in  Paris.  He  never  after- 
wards left  his  diocefe,  where  his  gentlenefs,  politenefs, 
and  kindnefs,  had  gained  him  the  aflfection  of  all  who 
kneiv  him.  He  reduced  the  exorbitant  rights  of  the 
epifcopal  roll  to  moderate  fums.  In  two  years,  he 
caufed  20,oco  livres  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  of  Clermont.  His  peaceable  difpolition  was 
never  more  difplayed  than  while  he  was  a  bilhop.  He 
took  great  pleafure  in  collei5ling  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  and  the  .fd'uits  at  his  country  houfe,  and  in  • 
making  them  join  in  fome  diverfion.  He  died  on  the 
28th  of  September  1742,  at  the  age  of  79.  His 
name  has  beciAce  that  of  eloquence  itfelf.  Nobody 
ever  knew  better  how  to  touch  tlie  palFions.  Prefer- 
ring ientiment  to  every  thing  elfe,  he  communicated 
to  the  foul  that  lively  and  falutary  emotion  which  ex- 
cites in  us  the  love  of  virtue.  What  pathetic  eloquence 
did  his  difcourfes  difplay  !  what  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart  !  what  conUant  difclofing  of  a  mind  deeply 
affected  with  his  fubjecl  1  what  Itrain  of  truth,  philo- 
fophy  and  humanity  !  what  imagination,  at  once  the 
molt  lively,  and  guided  by  the  ibundelt  judgement  ' 
Juft  and  delicate  thoughts ;  fplendid  and  lofty  ideas ; 
elegant,  well  choli-n,  fublime,  and  harmonious  exprel- 
fions  J  brilliant  and  natural  images ;  true  and  lively 
colouring  ;  a  clear,  neat,  fwelling  and  copious  ftyle, 
equally  fuited  to  the  capacity  of  the  multitude,  and 
fitted  to-  pleafe  the  man  of  genius,  the  philofcpher, 
and  the  courtier,  form  the  character  of  IMalhllon's  elo- 
quence, efpecially  in  his  Petit  Carcme.  He  could  at 
once  think,  defcribe,  and  feel.  It  has  been  juitly  ob- 
ferved  concerning  him,  that  he  was  to  Bourdaloue 
what  Racine  was  to  Corneille.  To  give  the  finilLing 
llroke  to  his  eulogium,  Of  all  the  French  orators,  he  • 
is  the  moft  efteemed  by  foreigners. 

An  excellent  edition  of  Maffillon's  works  was  pub-  • 
blilhed  by  his  nephew  at  P.iris  in   1745  and   1746,  in  ■ 
14  vols  large    i2mo,   and   12  vols  of  a  fmall    lize. — 
Among    them    we  find,   i.  Complete  fets  of  Sermons 
for  Advent  and  Lent.     It  is  particularly  in  bis  moral 
difcourlb,  fbich  as  are  almoft  all  thofe  of  his  fermons  ' 
for  Advent  and  Lent,  that  Maflillon's  genius-  appears. 
He  excels,  fays    M.   d'Alembert,    in    that    fpecies   of 
eloquence,  which  alone  may  be  preferred  to  all  others, 
which  goes  dircdtly   to   the   heart,  and  which  agitate: 
without  wounding  the  fo'ji.     He  fearches  the  inmost  . 
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aillon,  rcceffes  of  the  heart,  and  lays  open  the  fecret  work- 
nn£T.  ;„^5  Qf  ji,e  paffions,  with  fo  delicate  and  tender  a 
'^  hand,  that  we  are  hurried  along  ratlier  than  overcome. 
His  diilion,  which  is  always  cafy,  elegant,  and  pure, 
everywhere  partakes  of  that  noble  iimplicity,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  neither  good  tafte  nor  true  e- 
loquence  ;  and  this  fimplicity  is,  in  Maflillon,  joined 
to  t'.je  moll  attraflive  and  the  fneeteft  harmony,  from 
which  it  likewife  borroxvs  new  graces.  In  thort,  to 
complete  the  charm  produced  by  this  enchanting  ilyle, 
we  perceive  that  thefe  beauties  are  perfeftly  natural; 
that  tliey  flow  eafily  from  this  fource,  and  that  they 
have  occauoned  no  labour  to  the  coiDpofer.  There 
even  occur  fomenme'i  in  the  expreiTions,  in  the  turns, 
or  in  the  affrfring  melody  of  his  Hyle,  inltances  of  ne- 
gligence which  may  be  called  happy,  becaufe  they 
completely  remive  every  appearance  of  labour.  By 
thus  abandoning  himCelf  to  the  natural  current  of 
thought  and  expreflion,  Maffillon  gained  as  many  friends 
as  hearers.  He  kneiv,  that  the  more  anxious  an  ora- 
tor appears  to  r  life  admiration,  he  uill  find  thofe  who 
hear  him  the  lefs  difpofed  to  beftow  it.  2.  Several 
Funeral  Oratic.ns,  Difcourfes,  and  Panegyrics,  which 
had  never  been  publithed.  3.  Ten  difcourfes,  kiiovvn 
by  the  name  of  Petit  Careme.  4.  The  C'jnferen- 
ces  Ecclepafiiques,  ^\hich  he  delivered  in  the  feminary 
of  St  Magloire  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris ;  thofe  which 
he  delivered  to  the  curates  of  his  diocefe  ;  and  the 
difcourfes  which  he  pronounced  at  the  head  of  the 
fynods  which  he  afiembled  every  year.  5.  Paraphrafes 
on  feveral  of  the  Pfalms.  The  illuftrious  author  of 
thefe  excellent  trafls  withed  that  they  had  introduced 
into  France  a  praflice  which  prevails  in  England,  of 
reading  fermons  inftead  of  preaching  them  from  me- 
mory •■,  a  CLillcm  which  is  very  convenient,  but  by 
which  all  the  warmth  and  fervour  of  eloquence  are 
loft.  He,  as  well  as  two  others  of  his  brethren,  had 
ftopt  (hort  in  the  pulpit  exaftly  on  the  fame  day. — 
They  were  all  to  preach  at  difterent  hours  on  Good- 
Friday,  and  they  went  to  hear  one  another  in  fuccef- 
fion.  The  memory  of  the  firfl  failed  j  which  fo  ter- 
rified the  other  two,  that  they  experienced  the  fame 
fate.  When  our  illuftiious  orator  was  afked,  what 
was  his  beft  fermon  ?  he  anfwercd,  "  That  which  I 
am  moil  mafler  of."  The  lame  reply  is  afcribed  to 
Bourdnloue.  The  celebrated  P.  la  Rue  was  of  the  opi- 
nion of  MalT.lIon,  that  getting  by  heart  was  a  flavery 
which  deprived  the  pulpit  of  a  great  many  orators,  and 
which  was  attended  with  many  inconveniences  to  thofe 
who  dedicated  themfelvcs  to  it.  The  abbe  de  la  Porte 
^las  collected  into  one  vol.  Iimo  the  moft  ftriking  ideas, 
and  the  moft  fublirae  ftrokes,  which  occur  in  the  works 
of  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Clermont.  This  collection, 
which  is  made  with  great  judgement,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  174S,  i2mo,  and  forms  the  15th  volume  of  the  large 
edition  in  I  2mo,  and  the  i^lh  of  the  fmall  in  i2mo. 
It  is  entitled,  Penfces fur  differens  fiijels  de  morale  et  de 
piele,  tirees,  &c. 

MASSINGER,  Phimp,  an  Enghflr  dramatic  poet, 
was  born  at  Salin)ury  about  the  year  1581,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  left  the  univerfity  without 
taking  ^ny  degree  ;  and  went  to  London  to  improve 
his  poetical  genius  by  polite  converfation.  There  he 
wrote  many  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  were  recei- 
yii  with  vaft  applaufe  j  and  were  greatly  admired  for 


the  economy  of  the  plots  and  the  purily  of  the  ftyle.     MaKve 
He  was  at  the  lame  time  a  perlon  ot  the  moft  conlum-     ^I^^Tor, 
mate  modtfty  ;  which  rendered  him  extremely  beloved         •~" 
by  the  poets  of  his  time,  particularly  by  Fletcher,  Mid- 
dleton,  Rowley,  Fieid,    and   Decker,  who  thought  it 
an  honour  to  write  in  conjunflion  with  him.     He  was 
as  remarkable  for  his  abilities  as  his  modeity.     He  died 
fuddenly  at  his  houfe  on  the  Bank-fide  in  Southvvark, 
near  the  playhoufe  ;  and  was  interred  in  St  Saviour's 
churchyard,  in  the  fame  grave  with  Mr  Fletcher  the 
poet.  '' 

MASSIVE,  among  builders,  an  epithet  given  to 
whatever  is  too  heavy  and  lolid  :  thus  a  niallive  co- 
lumn is  one  too  fhort  and  thick  for  the  order  whofe 
capital  it  bears  ;  and  a  maffive  wall  is  one  whofe  open- 
ings or  lights  are  too  fmall  in  proportion. 

IVJASSON,  Papirius,  a  French  writer,  was  the 
fon  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  bom  in  the  territory  of 
Forez,  May  1544.  After  ftudying  the  belles  lettres 
and  philoiophj,  and  travelling  to  different  places,  he 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  which  place  he 
continued  ten  years.  In  1576,  he  was  made  an  advo- 
cate of  parliament  •,  yet  never  pleaded  but  one  caufe, 
%vhich,  however,  he  gained  with  univerfal  applaufe.— 
When  the  troubles  of  France  were  at  an  end,  he  mar- 
ried the  fifter  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-four  years,  but  had  no  iffue  by  her.— 
The  infirmities  of  age  attacked  him  fome  time  before 
his  death,  which  happened  Jan.  9.  if'ii.  He  v.rote 
four  books  of  French  annals  in  Latin,  firft  printed  at 
Paris  1^77,  and  afterwards  in  1598,  4to.  The  fe- 
cond  edition,  more  enlarged  than  the  firft,  deduces 
things  from  Phararaond  to  Henry  II.  Maffon  conii- 
dered  this  as  his  principal  performance  •,  yet  he  is  novV 
chiefly  known  by  his  E/ogia  vtrorum  darljjimorum,  al- 
though he  publiihed  feveral  other  works. 

M.4SS0N,  John,  a  reformed  minifter  in  Holland 
fome  years  ago.  He  was  originally  of  France,  but 
fled  into  England,  ta  enjoy  that  liberty  in  religion 
which  his  country  refufed  him.  He  wrote,  I.  Hifioire 
critique  de  la  refiubliqtie  des  lettres,  from  171210  1717, 
in  15  vols  I  2mo.  2.  Vitie  Horatii,  Oiidii,  c/  i'/.-v;.' 
jiim'oris,^^  3  vols  fmall  8vo,  and  printed  abroad,  tlu)Li;;h 
dedicated  to  Engliflunen  of  rank  :  the  firft  at  Lcyicn, 
1708,  to  Lord  Harvey  ;  the  fecond  at  Amfterdam, 
1708,  to  Sir  Juftinian' Ilham  ;  the  third  at  Amfter- 
dam, 1709,  to  the  bilhop  of  Worcefler.  Thefe  lives 
are  drawn  up  in  a  chronological  order,  very  learnedly 
and  very  critically  •,  and  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory, 
not  only  of  thofe  particular  perfons,  but  of  the  times 
alio  in  which  they  lived.  3.  Hijioire  de  Pierre  Bay le  et 
des  fes  oiivrages  ;  Amlleidim,  17 16,  in  l2mo.  This 
at  leaft  is  fuppcfed  to  be  his,  though  at  firft  it  was  gi- 
ven to  M.  la  Monnoye. 

Massox,  Antony,  an  eminent  French  engraver, 
who  flouriflied  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, and  reficied  chiefly  at  Paris.  It  appears  that  he 
fometlraes  amufed  himfelf  with  painting  portraits  from 
the  life,  fome  of  which  he  aifo  engraved.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  artift  :  nor 
are  we  even  informed  from  what  mafter  he  learned  the 
principles  of  engraving.  He  worked  entirely  with 
the  graver,  and  handled  that  inftrumtnt  with  aftonilh- 
ing  facility.     He  fccms  to  have  had  no  kind  of  rule 
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ktiflhali.   to    direct   him    with    refpefl    to   the    turning    of  the 

'— V firokes  ;  but  tuillid  and  tiviikd  them   about,  without 

the  leaft  regard  to  the  diiTercnt  forms  he  intended  to 
-  exprefs,  making  them  entirely  fubfervient  to  his  own 
caprice.  Yet  ihe  etiedl  he  has  produced  in  this  rmj;u- 
lar  manner  (iMr  Strutt  obfervcs),  is  not  only  far  fu- 
perior  to  wliat  one  could  have  fuppoftd,  but  is  often 
very  pifliirefque  and  beautiful.  It  was  not  in  hilioii- 
cal  engraving  that  his  greatcft  (Irength  confilled.  He 
coald  not  draw  the  naked  parts  of  the  human  figure 
fo  correctly  as  iVas  neceflary  j  but  where  the  fubjecl 
required  the  figures  to  be  clothed,  he  fiicceeded  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  Among  the  moft  efteemed  works 
by  this  admirable  artii^,  may  be  reckoned  the  follow- 
ing :  The  affamption  of  the  Virgin,  a  large  upright 
plate  from  Rubens;  a  holy  family,  a  middling  fized 
plate,  length  wife,  from  N.  iVIignard  ;  Chrift  with  the 
pilgrims  at  Emaus,  a  large  plate,  lengthw-ife,  fronv 
Titian,  the  original  piclure  of  which  Is  in  the  ca- 
binet of  the  king  of  France.  This  admirable  print 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  table  cloth  : 
for  the  cloth,  with  which  the  table  is  covered,  Is  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  lingular  ftyle.  Alfo  the  following 
portraits,  among  others  :  The  Comte  de  Harcourt,  a 
large  upright  plate,  reckoned  a  mafterpiece  in  this 
clafs  of  fubjeifls  ;  Guillaume  de  Brifacier,  fecretary  to 
the  queen  of  France  ;  a  middling-fized  upright  plite  : 
ufually  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the  Graif- 
headed  Man,  becaufe  the  hair  in  this  print  is  fo  Snely 
executed. 

MASSUAH,  a  fmall  ifland  In  the  Red  fea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Abyflinla,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  and  half  as  broad,  one-third  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  houfes,  another  by  cifterns  for  receiving  raln- 
wrater,  and  one  referved  for  a  burial  place.  It  has 
EP-  excellint  harbour,  with  water  fufficiently  deep 
for  Ihips  of  any  fize  to  the  very  ed^e  of  the  ifljnd  ; 
and  fovvell  fecured,  that  they  may  ride  In  fafety,  let 
the  wind  blow  from  what  quarter  or  with  what  de- 
gree of  flrength  it  will.  By  the  ancients  it  was  call- 
ed Sebajllcum  Os,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
confequcnce  on  account  of  its  harbour,  from  whence 
a  very  extenfive  commerce  was  carric«i  on,  and  pof- 
feiled  a  ihare  of  the  Indian  trade  In  common  with 
other  ports  of  the  Red  fea  near  the  Indian  ocean. — 
A  very  conQderable  quantity  of  valuable  goods  was 
alfo  brought  thither  from  the  traft  of  mountainous 
country  behind  it,  nhlch  In  all  ages  has  been  account- 
ed very  unhofpitable,  and  almoft  InaccelTible  to  flran- 
gers.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  were  gold, 
ivory,  elephants  and  buffaloes  hides  -,  but  above  all, 
flaves,  who,  on  accotint  of  their  perfonal  qualifications, 
were  more  cftccmed  than  thofe  from  any  other  quarter, 
Pearls  of  a  confiderable  lize,  and  of  a  line  water,  are 
iikewifc  found  along  the  coaft ;  from  the  abundance  of 
all  which  valuable  commodities,  the  great  defefl,  a 
want  of  water,  was  forgot,  and  the  inhabitants  cheer- 
fully fubraitted  to  fuch  a  great  inconvenience.  The 
ifland  of  MiiTuah  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Srlim,  foon  after  the  con- 
queft  of  Arabia  Felix  by  Sinan  Ba(ha,  and  was  for 
fome  time  governed  by  an  ofhcer  from  Conllantlnople. 
From  thence  the  conqueft  of  Abyflinla  was  for  fome 
time  attempted,  but  always  without  fuccefs.  Hence 
it  began  to  lofe  Its  value  as  a  garrifon  for  troops,  as  it 


had  done  in  the  ccmmercial  way  after  the  difcovery  of  MatTt.ah. 

the  pallage   to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — ' *'""" 

Being  thus  deprived  of  its  Importance  in  every  rcfpeft, 
the  Talks  no  longtr  thought  it  worth  while  to  fend  a 
balhaw  thither  as  formerly,  but  conferred  the  govern, 
ment  upon  the  chief  of  a  tribe  oF  PJahometans  nailed 
Belozvie,  who  inhabit  the  coalls  (.{  the  Red  fea  under 
the  mountains  of  Habab,  in  the  latitude  of  about  14" 
north.  On  this  ofliccr  they  conferred  the  title  of  Nnybe  ; 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  bafhaw,  he  remained  in  fact 
mafler  of  the  place,  though,  to  fave  appearances,  he 
pretended  to  hold  it  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  a 
firman  from  the  Grand  Signior  for  that  purpofe,  and 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Turks  had  originally  put  into  the  town  of 
M;riaah  a  garrifon  of  Janizaries  -,  who,  being  left  there 
on  the  withdrawing  of  the  balhaw,  and  intermarrying, 
with  the  natives,  foon  became  entirely  fubjeftcd  to 
the  naybe's  intiuence.  'ihe  latter,  finding  himfelf  at 
a  great  diifance  from  his  protedlors  the  Turks,  wliofe 
garrifons  were  everywhere  falling  Into  decay,  and 
that  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  emperor  of  Abyflinia,  began  to  think  of 
taking  fome  method  of  fecuring  himfelf  on  that  fide. 
Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  one  half  of  the  culloms 
(hould  be  paid  to  the  Abyflinlan  monarch  •,  who  In  re- 
turn was  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  government  unmo- 
lerted.  Having  thus  fecured  the  friendlhip  of  the 
emperor  of  AbyfTmia,  the  naybe  began  gradually  to 
withdraw  the  tribute  he  had  been  accullomed  to  pay 
to  the  bafliaw  of  Jidda,  to  whofe  government  Mafluah 
had  been  alTigned  ;  and  at  laft  to  pay  as  little  regard 
to  the  government  of  AbylTinia  :  and  in  this  liate  of 
Independence  he  was  when  INIr  Bruce  arrived  there  In 
1769  on  his  way  to  AbylTmia.  This  gentleman  found 
both  the  prince  and  his  people  extremely  unhofpitabic 
and  treacherous ;  fo  that  he  underwent  a  variety  of 
dangers  during  his  rendencc  there,  nor  was  it  without 
great  difliculty  that  he  could  get  away  from  thence  at 
laft. 

The  idand  of  Mafluah,  as  we  have  fald,  is  entirely 
deftitote  of  water  ;  nor  can  It  be  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions  of  any  kind  but  from  the  mountsilious  country 
of  AbylTmia  on  the  continent.  Aikeeko,  a  large 
town  in  the  bottom  of  the  boy,  has  water,  but  Is  in 
the  fame  predicament  xvith  regard  to  piovifions  ;  for 
the  adjacent  traft  of  flat  land,  named  Samhar,  is  a 
perfeft  defert,  inhabited  only  from  the  month  of  No- 
vember to  April  by  (ome  wandering  tribes,  who  carry 
all  their  cattle  to  the  Abyffinian  fide  of  the  mountains 
ivhen  the  rains  fall  there.  Being  thus  In  the  terrlto- 
ries  of  the  Abyfllnians,  It  Is  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror of  tliat  country,  or  of  his  officer  the  baharnagath, 
to  ftarve  Maffuah  and  Arkeeko,  by  prohibiting  the 
paffage  of  any  provifions  from  tiie  Abyflinlan  fide  of 
the  mountains. 

The  houfes  of  Maffuah  are  generally  conftrufled  of 
long  poles  and  bent  grafs,  as  Is  ufual  with  other  towns 
of  Arabia  :  only  about  20  are  of  ftonc,  and  fix  or 
eight  of  thefe  tivo  llories  high.  The  ftones  with 
which  they  are  built  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  fea  ; 
and  in  them  the  bed  of  that  curious  mufcle  found  em- 
bodied In  the  folid  rock  at  Mahon  is  frequently  to  be 
feen.  Thefc  are  called  dalloli  da  marc,  or  fea  dates  ; 
but  our  aullior  never  faiv  any  of  the  filh  thcmfelves, 

lhoi?;;l>. 
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aPuah    tivoygh  he  lias  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  met 

il  in  the  rocky  iilands  of  Ma.Tuah,  if  they  would  take  the 
^''''*'  trouble  of  breaking  the  rocks  for  them.  AU  the  ne- 
""*  cedaries  of  life  are  very  dear  in  this  place  ;  and  their 
,  quality  is  alfo  very  indifferent,  owing  to  the  diftance 
from  whence  they"  mull  be  brought,  and  tlie  danger 
of  carrying  them  through  the  defert  of  Samhar,  as 
well  ns  to  the  extortions  of  the  naybe  himfelf,  who, 
under  the  name  of  cujoms,  takes  whatever  part  of  the 
poods  he  thinks  proper  ;  fo  the  profit  left  to  the  mer- 
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Ith  The  latter  of  thefe  are  two  flrong  bars  of  timber,  fup- 
ported  by  two  prominences,  which  art  as  ftioulders  on  *■ 
the  oppofite  fides  of  the  maft,  a  little  under  its  upper 
end  :  athwart  thefe  bars  are  fixed  the  crofs-trees,  upon 
which  the  frame  of  the  top  is  fupported.  Between  the 
lower  maft  head  and  the  foreraoft  of  the  crofs-trees,  a 
fcjuare  I'pace  remains  vacant,  the  iides  of  which  are 
bounded  by  the  twcT  treftle-trees.  Perpendicularly 
above  this  is  the  foremoft  hole  in  the  cap,  whofe  after 
hole  is  folidlv  fixed  on  the  head  of  the  lower-maft.  The 


chant  is  fometimes  little  or  nothing.  All  the  money  top-malt  is  erecled  by  a  tackle,  whofe  effort  is  corarau- 
here  is  valued  by  the  Venetian  fequin  ;  and  it  is  owing  nicated  from  the  head  of  the  lower  mart  to  the  foot  of 
to  the  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Arabian  coaft,  the  top-mart  \  and  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  is  ac- 
thst  any  money  at  all  is  to  be  met  with  on  this  illand     cordingly  guided   into   and  conveyed   up   through   the 

".   -    .       .       .-    ..     hojes  between  the  trertle-trees  and  the  cap,  as  above 

mentioned.     The   machinery  by  which  it  is  elevated. 


_.  the  eaflern  coaft  of  Africa.  Glafs  beads  of  all 
kinds  and  colours,  whether  whole  or  broken,  pafs  for 
fmall  money. 

ThoHgh  Mafluah  has  now  lort  very  much  of  its  com- 
mercial importance,  a  confiderable  trade  is  ftill  carried 
on  from  the  place.  From  the  Arabian  fide  are  im- 
ported blue  cotton  and  other  cloths  ;  fome  of  them 
from  India  being  very  fine.  Other  articles  are  Vene- 
tian beads,  crylial,  looking  and  drinking  glalTes,  with 
cohol  or  crude  antimony.  Thefe  three  lart  articles 
come  in  great  quantity  from  Cairo,  firft  in  the  coffee 
fliifS  to  Jidda,  and  then  in  fmall  barks  to  the  port  of 
Rlaffuah.  Old  copper  is  alfo  a  valuable  artide  of  com- 
merce.  The  Galla  and  all  the  various  tribes  to  the 
weftward  of  Gondar  wear  bracelets  of  this  metal, 
which  in  fome  parts  of  that  barbarous  country  is  faid 
to  fell  for  its  weight  of  gold.  Here  is  alfo  a  (hell,  an 
univalve  of  the  fpecies  of  volutes,  which  fells  at  a 
high  price,  and  paffcs  for  money  among  the  various 
tribes  of  G:U'a.  The  Banians  were  once  the  principal 
merchants  of  Maffuah  ;  but  their  number  is  now  redu- 
ced to  fix,  who  are  filverfraiths,  and  fubfift  by  making 
ornaments  for  the  women  on  the  continent.  They 
likewife  effay  gold,  but  make  a  poor  livelihood. 

MASSUET,  Rene,  or  Renatus,  a  very  learned 
Benedifline  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  was 
born  at  S.  Owen  de  Macelles,  in  1665.  ^e  is  chief- 
ly known  for  the  new  edition  of  St  Irenteus,  which  he 
pybliftied  in  1 7 10.      He  confulted  feveral  manufcripts. 


or,  according  to  the  fea  phrafe,  fivayed  i:p,  is  fixed  in 
the  following  manner  :  the  top  rope  d,  fig.  3.  palling 
through  a  block  e,  which  is  hooked  on  one  fide  of  the 
cap,  and  aftenvards  through  a  hole,  furnilhed  with  a 
flieave  or  pulley /J  on  the  lower  end  of  the  top-malf, 
is  again  brought  upwards  on  the  other  fide  of  the  maft, 
where  it  is  at  length  fattened  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap 
g,  which  is  always  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  top- 
block  e.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  top-rope  is  fixed 
the  top-tackle  h,  the  effort  of  which  being  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  top-rope  </,  and  thence  to  the  heel  of  the 
top-mart  f,  neceffarily  lifts  the  latter  upwards,  paral- 
lel to  the  lower-maft.  \\Tien  the  top-maft  is  raifed  to 
its  proper  height,  fig.  4.  the  lower  end  of  it  becomes 
firmly  wedged  in  the  fquare  hole  above  defcribed,  be- 
tween the  treftle-trees.  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  called 
ihejd,  is  then  thrurt  through  a  hole  i  in  the  heel  of 
it,  acrofs  the  treftle-trees,  by  which  the  whole  weight 
of  the  top-maft  is  fupported. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  the  top-maft  is  retained  at  the 
head  of  the  lower-maft,  the  top-gallant-maft  is  erefled, 
and  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  top-maft. 

Ef  fides  the  parts  already  mentioned  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  mafts,  with  refpeft  to  their  length,  the  lower 
marts  of  the  largeft  rtiips  are  compofed  of  feveral  pieces 
united  into  one  body.  As  thefe  are  generally  the  moft 
fubrtantial  parts  of  various   trees,    a.  mart,    formed  by 


been    examined    for    that    purpofe,      tliis  afferablage,  is  juftly  erteeraed  much    ftronger  than 


vhich  had 

and  made  new  notes  and  learned  prefaces.  He  died  in 
J  7 16,  after  having  written  and  publilhed  feveral  other 
works. 

MAST,  a  long  round  piece  of  timber,  elevated 
perpendicularly  upon  the  keel  of  a  ftiip,  to  which  are 
attached  the  yards,  the  fails,  and  the  rigging.  A  maft, 
with  regard  to  its  length,  is  either  formed  of  one  fingle 
piece,  which  is  called  a  pole-maj},  or  compofed  of  fe- 
veral pieces  joined  together,   each  of  which  retains  the     diftances. 


one  confilling  of  any  lingle  trunk,  whofe  internal  fo- 
lidity  may  be  very  uncertain.  The  feveral  pieces  are 
formed  and  joined  together,  as  reprefented  in  the  fec- 
tion  of  a  lower  mart  of  this  Ibrt,  fig.  5.  where  a  is 
the  fliaft,  or  principal  piece  into  which  the  rert  are  fix- 
ed, with  their  fides  or  faces  cloie  to  each  other.  The 
whole  is  fecured  by  feveral  ftrong  hoops  of  iron,  driven 
on  the  outfide  of  the  mart,  where  they  remain  at  proper 


name  of  mart  feparately.  The  loweft  of  thefe  is  ac- 
cordingly named  the  luwer-majl,  a  fig.  i. ;  the  next  in 
height  is  the  top-maft,  b,  which  is  erefled  at  the  head 
of  the  former  •,  and  the  higheft  is  the  top-gallant-maft, 
c.  which  is  prolonged  from  the  upper  end  of  the  top-maft. 
Thus  the  two  laft  are  no  other  than  a  continuation  of  the 
firft  upwards. 

The  lower-mart  is  fixed  in  the  (hip  by  an  apparatus 
defciibcd  in  the  articles  HuLK  and  SHEERS  :  the  foot, 
or  hcei  of  it  refts  in  a  block  of  timber  called  the  Jep, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  ktlfon  :  and  the  top-maft  is  at- 
tached to  the  head  of  it  by  the  cr./)  and  the  irfjiie  trees. 
3 


The  principal  articles  to  be  confidered  in  equip- 
ping a  ftiip  with  mafts  are,  ill,  the  number;  2d,  their 
fituaiion  in  the  veffel ;  and,  3d,  their  height  above  the 
water. 

The  mafts  being  ufed  to  estend  the  fails  by  means 
of  their  yards,  it  is  evident,  thai  if  their  number  wrrc 
multiplied  beyond  what  is  neceffaiy,  tiie  yards  muft 
be  extremely  Ihort,  that  they  may  not  entangle  each 
other  in  working  the  ftiip,  and  by  confequence  their 
fails  will  be  very  narrow,  and  receive  a  Imall  pprtvm 
of  wind.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  fulf.ci.r.t 
number  of  marts  in  the  veffel,  the   yards  will  be  too 

large 
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Tafge  »nd  Beavy,  fo  as  not  to  be  managed  without  dif- 
■*  ficulty.  There  is  a  mean  between  thefe  extremes, 
which  experience^  and  the  general  praftice  of  the  fea 
have  determined  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  large 
fliips  every  advantage  of  failing  is  retained  by  three 
mafts  and  a  bowfprit. 

The  molt  advantageous  pofition  of  the  mails  is  un- 
doubtedly that  from  whence  there  refults  an  equilibri- 
um between  the  rcfiftance  of  the  water  on  the  body  of 
the  lliip  on  the  one  part,  and  of  the  direflion  of  their 
effort  on  the  other.  Ey  every  other  pofition  this  equi- 
librium is  deftroyed,  and  the  greateft  effort  of  the  malls 
will  operate  to  turn  the  Ihip  horizontally  about  its  di- 
redlion  ;  a  circumltaiice  which  retards  her  velocity.  It 
IS  counterbalanced  indeed  by  the  helm  •,  but  the  fame 
inconvenience  flill  continues  ;  for  the  force  of  the  wind, 
having  the  refiftance  of  the  helm  to  overcome,  is  not 
entirely  employed  to  puQi  the  vellel  lorivard.  The 
axis  of  the  reliftance  of  the  water  Ihould  then  be  previ- 
cufly  determined,  to  difcover  the  place  of  the  main-mqfl, 
in  order  to  fufpend  the  efforts  of  tlie  water  equally,  and 
place  the  other  mafts  fo  as  that  their  particular  direc- 
tion  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  main-raaft.  The 
whole  of  this  would  be  capable  of  a  folution,  if  the  fi- 
gure of  the  vcffel  were  regular,  becaufe  the  point,  about 
which  the  reGftance  of  the  water  would  be  in  equilibrio, 
might  be  difcovered  by  calculation. 

But  when  the  resl  figure  of  the  fiaip  is  confidered, 
thefe  flattering  ideas  will  inftantly  vanilh.  This  obfer- 
vation  induced  M.  Saverien  to  employ  a  mechanical 
method  to  difcover  the  axis  of  refiftance  of  the  water, 
which  he  apprehended;  might  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in 
the  manner  following  : 

When  the  veffel  is  launched,  before  the  places  of  the 
Biafts  are  determined,  extend  a  rope  AB,  fig.  6.  from 
the  head  to  the  ftem.  To  the  extremities  A  and  B 
attach   two  other  ropes,   AD,   EC,  and    apply  to  the 
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cular  movement  of  the  mall,  which  operates  to  make 
the  vefftl  ftoop  to  its  effort ;  and  this  inclination  is  *" 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  additional  height  of 
the  mall,  an  inconvenience  which  it  is  ncceffary  to 
guard  againft.  Thus  what  is  gained  upon  one  hand 
is  loft  upon  the  other.  To  reconcile  thefe  differences, 
it  is  certain,  tliat  the  height  of  the  maft  ought  tc  be 
determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  vcffel,  and  ti'at 
the  point  of  her  greateft  inclination  (hould  be  the  term 
of  this  height  above  the  centre  of  gravity.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Trim. 

With  regard  to  the  general  praflice  of  determining 
the  height  of  the  mafts,  according  to  the  different  rates 
of  the  (hips  in  the  royal  navy,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Sail. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  mafts,  and  counterbalance  the 
flrain  they  receive  from  the  effort  of  the  fails  impref- 
fed  by  the  wind,  and  the  agitation  of  the  fhip  at  fea, 
they  are  fuftained  by  feveral  ftrong  ropes,  extended 
from  their  upper  ends  to  the  outfide  of  the  veffel,  call- 
ed y.^iro/zi/r,  as  reprefentcd  in  fig.  4.  They  are  further 
fupported  by  other  ropes,  ftretched  from  their  heads 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  vcffel. 

The  maft,  which  is  placed  at  the  middle  of  the 
ftiip's  length,  is  called  the  main-mnjl ;  that  which  is 
placed  in  the  fore  part,  the  fore-maj}  ;  and  that  which 
is  towards  the  ftern,  is  termed  the  mizen-mqfl. 

N.  B.  Mi^ien  is  applied  to  this  maft  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  except  the  French,  who  alone  call  the 
fore-maft  mifaine. 

MASTER,  a  title  given  to  feveral  officers  and 
perfons  of  authority  and  command ;  particularly  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  &c. — Thus  we 
fay  the  grand  mafter  of  Malta  ;  of  St  Lazarus  ;  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  ;  of  the  Free  Mafons,  &c. 

Master  (^Magijlcr),  was  a  title  frequent  among  the 
Romans  :   they  had  their   mafter  of  the   people,   magi- 


otl.er  ends   of  thefe  ropes  two   mechanical  powers,  to    Jler pof>u/i,  who  was  the   diftator.     Mafter  of  th 


draw  the  Ihip  according  to  the  direclion  EC,  parallel 
to  itfelf.  The  whole  being  thus  difpofed,  let  a  move- 
able tube  Z,  fixed  upon  the  rope  AB,  have  another 
rope  ZR  attached  to  it,  whofe  other  end  communi- 
cates with  a  mechanical  power  R,  equal  to  the  two 
powers  D  and  C.  This  laft  being  applied  to  the  fame 
veffel,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  take  off  the  cffefls  of  the 
two  others  by  Hiding  upon  the  rope  AB,  fo  as  to  dif- 
cover fome  point  Z,  by  the  parallelifm  of  the  ropes, 
AD,  EC  feebly  extended  with  the  rope  ZR  ;  the  line 
ZR  will  be  the  axis  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  water's 
refiftance,  and  by  confequence  the  raain-maft  ftiould  be 
planted  in  the  point  Z. 

The  figures  E,  E,  E,  are  three  windlaffes  on  the 
fliore,  by  which  this  experiment  is  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the  other  mafts,  it  is 
neceffary,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  difcover  two  points  ; 
fo  that  the  direftion  of  the  two  mechanical  powers  ope- 
rating, will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  refiftance  RZ  al- 
ready found. 

The  exaft  height  of  the  mafts,  in  proportion  to  the 
form  and  fize  of  the  ftiip,  remains  yet  a  problem  to  be 
determined.  The  more  the  mafts  are  elevated  above 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  greater  will  be  the  furface 
ef  fail  which  they  are  enabled  to  prefent  to  the  wind  ; 
fo  far  an  additional  height  feems  to  have  been  advan- 
tageous. But  this  advantage  is  diminiflied  by  the  cir- 
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valry,  magifler  equitum,  who  held  the  fecond  poft  in  an 
army  after  the  dictator.  Under  the  later  emperors  there 
were  alfo  mafters  of  the  infantry,  tnagijlri pedilum.  A 
mafter  of  the  cenfus,  magifler  ccnfus,  «ho  had  nothing 
of  the  charge  of  a  cenfor,  or  fubcenfor,  as  the  name  feems 
to  intimate  ;  but  was  the  fame  with  x\\e  pra-pojilus  fru- 
menlariorum. 

Master  of  the  Mi/iiia  (magifler  mililicc'),  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  lower  empire,  created,  as  it  is  faid,  by 
Dioclefian,  who  had  the  infpedion  and  government  of 
all  the  forces,  with  power  to  punilli,  &c.  foraewhat 
like  a  conftable  of  France.  At  firft  there  were  two 
of  thefe  officers  inftltuted,  the  one  for  the  infantry, 
and  the  other  for  the  cavalry  ;  hut  the  two  were  united 
into  one  under  Conftantine.  Afterwards,  as  their  power 
was  increafed,  fo  was  their  number  alfo ;  and  there 
was  one  appointed  for  the  court,  another  for  Thrace, 
another  for  the  Eaft,  and  another  for  Illyria.  They 
were  afterwards  called  comiles,  counts,  and  clarijjimi. 
Their  power  was  only  a  branch  of  that  of  the  prie- 
feSius  prtetorii,  who  by  that  means  became  a  civil  of- 
ficer. 

M/liTEit  rf  Arms  (magijlcr  armorum),  was  an  officer 
or  comptroller  under  the  mafter  of  the  militia. 

Master  of  the  OJjices  (magifler  qficiorum),   had  the 

fupcrintendance  of  all  the  officers  of  the  court ;  he  was 

alfo  called  mngifter  officii  palatini^  fimply  magifler  ;  and 

4  R  his 
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his  port  magijien'a. — This  officer  was  the  fame  in  the 
weftern  empire  with  the  curopalates  in  the  eaftern.^ 

Master  ct  Arms,  among  us,  is  an  ofHcer  appointed 
to  teach  the  othcers  and  crew  of  a  fliip  of  war  the 
exerciie  of  fmall  arms ;  to  confine  and  p!a;it  centi- 
nels  over  the  prifoners,  and  fuperintend  whatever  re- 
lates to  them  during  their  confinement.  He  is  alio 
to  obferve  that  the  fire  and  lights  are  all  extinguilhed 
as  foon  as  the  evening  gun  is  fired,  except  thofe  which 
are  permitted  by  proper  authority,  or  under  the  in- 
fpedion  of  centinels.  It  is  likewife  his  duty  to  attend 
the  gangway  when  any  boats  arrive  aboard,  and  learch 
them  carefjlly,  together  with  their  rowers,  that  no 
fpifituous  liquors  may  be  conveyed  into  the  fliip  unlefs 
by  permiiTion  of  the  commanding  officers.  In  thefe  fe- 
vcral  duties  he  is  aflifled  by  proper  attendants,  called 
his  corporals,  who  alfo  relieve  tiie  centinels  and  one  ano- 
ther at  certain  periods. 

Ma^irr  of  Arts,  the  firft  degree  taken  up  in  foreign 
iiniveriities,  but  the  Itcond  in  ours ;  candidates  not 
being  admitted  to  it  till  they  have  ftudied  in  the  uni- 
verfity  feven  year*. 

Master- Attendant,  is  an  officer  in  the  rcyal  dock- 
yards, appointed  to  hallen  and  affifl  at  the  fitting  out 
or  difmantling,  removing,  or  fecuring  veiTels  of  war, 
Sic.  at  the  port  where  he  refides.  He  is  particuiariy 
to  obferve,  that  his  majefiy's  iliips  are  fecurely  moor- 
ed, and  for  this  purpofe  he  is  expeded  frequently  to 
review  the  moorings  which  are  funk  in  the  harbour, 
and  obferve  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  repair.  It 
is  alfo  his  duty  to  vifit  all  the  fliips  in  ordinary,  ar,d 
fee  that  they  are  frequently  cleaned  and  kept  in  or- 
der ;  and  to  attend  at  the  general  mufters  in  the  dock- 
yards, taking  care  that  all  the  officers,  artificers,  and 
labourers,  regiftered  in  the  navy -books,  are  prefent  at 
their  duty. 

Mastkr  of  tite  Ceremonies,  is  an  officer  inlliluted  by 
King  James  I.  for  the  more  folemn  and  honourable 
reception  of  ambafladors,  and  iirangers  of  quality, 
whom  he  introduces  into  the  prefence. — The  badge 
of  this  office  is  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  having  on  one 
fide  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  King  James's  motto  j 
and  on  the  reverfe  the  emblem  of  war,  with  Dieu 
et  mon  droit.  He  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  a  perfon  of 
good  addrefs,  and  a  maQer  of  languages,  and  has  an 
appointment  of  3OCI.  a-year  :  he  is  conllantly  attend- 
ing at  court,  and  hath  under  him  an  affiflant-mafter, 
or  deputy,  at  6s.  8d.  a-day,  who  holds  his  place  during 
the  king's  pleafure. 

There  is  alfo  a  third  officer,  called  morfhal  of  the  ce- 
remonies, with  I  ool.  a-year,  whofe  buCnefs  is  to  receive 
and  diftribute  the  mailer's  orders,  or  the  deputy's,  for 
the  fcrvlce  ;  but  without  their  order  he  can  do  nothing. 
This  is  the  king's  gift. 

MjsTiis  of  Chaticerij  are  ufually  chofen  out  of  the 
barrifters  of  the  common  law  ;  and  fit  in  chancery,  or 
at  the  rolls,  as  affile  ants  to  the  lord  chancellor  and 
the  mailer  of  the  rolls.  All  thefe,  fo  kte  as  the  reign 
cf  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  commonly  do6lors  of  the 
civil  law. — To  them  are  alfo  committed  interlocutory 
reports,  examination  of  bills  in  chancery.  Hating  of 
accounts,  taxing  colls,  &c.  and  fometimes,  by  way  of 
reference,  they  are  empowered  to  make  a  final  determi- 
nation of  caufes. 

They  have,  time  out  of  mind,  hsd  the  honour  to  lit 
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in  the  houfe  of  lords,  though  they  have  neither  writs  nor  M.fte 
patent  to  empower  them  ;  but  they  are  received  as  af-  ^ 
fillants  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  mailer  of  the  rolls. 
They  had  anciently  the  care  of  infpefling  all  writs  of 
fummons,  which  is  now  performed  by  the  cleik  of  the 
petty-bag.  When  any  raefl'age  is  fent  from  the  lords 
to  the  commons,  it  is  carried  by  the  mailers  of  chan- 
cery. Before  them  alfo  affidavits  are  made,  and  deeds 
and  recognizance?  acknowledged. 

Befides  th.efe,  who  may  be  called  maflers  of  chancery 
ordin/in/,  (being  i  2  in  number,  whereof  the  roafter  of 
the  rolls  is  reputed  the  chief),  there  are  alfo  mailers  of 
chancery  extraordinary,  appointed  to  aft  in  the  feveral 
counties  of  Enyland  beyond  10  miles  dillance  from 
London,  by  taking  affidavits,  recognizances,  &c.  for 
the  eafe  of  the  fuitors  of  the  court. 

Master  of  the  'Faculties,  an  officer  under  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  vvho,^rants  licenfes  and  difpen- 
fations  :  he  is  mentioned  in  the  flatute  22  and  23 
Car.  II.      See  Court  of  Faculties. 

Master  Gunner.     See  Gunner. 

Master  of  the  Horfe  is  reckoned  the  third  great  of- 
ficer of  the  court,  and  is  an  office  of  great  honour  and 
antiquity,  and  always  (when  not  put  in  commiffioa), 
filled  by  noblemen  of  the  highell  rank  and  abilities. 
He  has  the  management  and  dilpofal  of  all  the  king's 
flables  and  bred  horfes.  He  has  authority  over  the 
equerries  and  pages,  coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  ri- 
ders of  the  great  horfe,  farriers,  and  fniiths.  He  ap- 
points all  the  other  tiadefmen  who  work  for  die  king's 
flables ;  and  by  his  warrant  to  the  avenor,  makes  them 
give  an  oath  to  be  true  and  faithful.  In  fliort,  he  is 
intruded  with  all  the  lands  and  revenues  appropriated 
for  the  king's  breed  of  horfes,  the  expences  of  tha 
liable,  and  of  the  coaches,  liners,  &.c.  He  alone  has 
the  privilege  of  making  ufe  of  any  of  the  king's  horfes, 
pages,  footmen,  &c. ;  and  at  any  folemn  cavalcade  he 
rides  next  the  king,  and  leads  a  horfe  of  ftate.  His 
falary  is  i  276I.  13s.  4d.  per  annum.  There  is  alfo  a 
mafler  of  the  horfe  in  the  ellablilhment  of  her  majefiy's 
houfehold,  with  a  falary  of  800I.  a-year. 

Master  of  the  Houfehold,  is  an  officer  under  the  trea- 
furer  of  the  houfehold,  in  the  king's  gift  :  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  furvey  the  accounts  of  the  houfehold. — He 
has  661.  13s.  4d.  a-year  wages,  and  433I.  6s.  8d.  board 
wages. 

Master  of  the  Mint,  w-as  anciently  the  title  of  him 
who  is  now  called  warden  of  the  mint ;  whofe  office  is 
to  receive  the  filv'er  and  bullion  which  comes  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined,  and  to  take  care  thereof.  The 
office  of  mailer  and  worker  is  now  diilinft  :  and  this 
officer  is  allowed  for  himfelf  and  three  clerks  650I. 
a-year. 

Master  of  the  Ordnance.     See  Ordnance. 

Master  of  the  Revels,  an  officer  with  an  appoint- 
ment of  tool,  a-year,  ^vhofe  bufincfs  is  to  order  all 
things  relating  to  the  performance  of  plays,  raafques, 
balls,  &c.  at  court.  -Formerly  he  had  alfo  a  jurif- 
diflion  of  granting  licenfes  to  all  who  travel  to  aft: 
plays,  puppet  Ihows,  or  the  like  diverfions ;  neither 
ccald  any  nciv  play  be  afted  at  either  of  the  two 
houfes  till  it  had  palTed  his  perufal  and  lic^nfe  ;  but 
thefe  powers  were  afterwards  much  abridged,  not  to 
fay  anr.ihilated,  by  a  flatute  for  regulating  playhouses, 
till  the  licenfing  plays  by  the  lord  chamberlain  was 
eflablidied. 
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Mjstss  of  ihe  Rolls,  a  patent  officer  for  life  j  who 
has  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and  patents  which  pafs  the 
great  feal,  and  of  the  records  of  the  chancery. 

In  the  abfence  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  keeper,  he 
alfo  fits  as  iuJ;;e  in  the  court  of  chancery  ;  and  is  by 
Sir  Eduar'd  Coke  called  his  ajjijtanl. 

At  other  times  he  hears  caufes  in  the  rolls  chapel, 
snd  makes  orders  and  decrees.  He  is  alfo  the  firft  of 
liie  mailers  of  chancery,  and  has  their  afliftance  at  the 
rolls  :  but  all  hearings  before  him  are  appealable  to  the 
lord  chancellor. 

He  has  alfo  his  writ  of  fummons  to  parliament,  and 
fits  next  to  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  England  on  the  fe- 
cond  woolpack.  He  has  the  keeping  of  the  parliament 
rolls,  and  has  the  rolls-houfe  for  his  habitation  ;  as  al- 
fo the  cuflody  of  all  charters,  patents,  commilTions, 
deeds,  and  recognifances,  which  being  made  of  rolls  of 
psrchraent  gave  rife  to  the  name.  Anciently  he  was 
called  clerk  of  I  he  rolls. 

Concerning  the  authority  of  the  niafter  of  the  roUs 
to  hear  and  determine  caufes,  and  his  general  power 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  there  were  (not  many  years 
fmcc)  divers  quellions  and  difputes  very  warmly  agi- 
tated ;  to  quiet  which  it  was  declared  by  ilat.  3. 
Geo  n.  cap.  30.  that  all  orders  and  decrees  by  him 
made,  except  fuch  as  by  the  courfe  of  the  court  were 
approprip.ted  to  the  great  feal  alone,  (hould  be  deemed 
to  be  valid  ;  fubject  neverthelefs  to  be  difcharged 
or  altered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  fo  as  they  fliall 
r.ot  be  enrolled  till  the  fame  are  figned  by  his  lord- 
fliip. 

In  his  gift  are  the  fix  clerks  in  chancery,  the  exa- 
miners, three  clerks  of  the  petty-bag,  and  the  £x 
cleiks  of  the  rolls  chapel  where  the  rolls  are  kept.  See 
Rolls,  Clerk,  &c. 

The  mailer  of  the  rolls  is  always  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  his  office  is  of  great  profit,  though  much  Ihort 
of  •■■hat  it  has  been. 

Maitek  of  a  Ship,  an  officer  to  whom  is  commit- 
ted the  direftion  of  a  merchant  veffel,  who  com- 
mands it  in  chief,  and  is  charged  with  the  merchan- 
difcs  aboard. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  ra'aler  is  frequently  called 
patron,  and  in  long  voyages  captaw. 

It  \i.  the  proprietor  of  the  veffel  that  appoints  the 
mafler  •,  and  it  is  the  mafter  who  provides  the  equi- 
pEge,  hires  the  pilots,  failors,  &c.  The  mafter  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  regifter  of  the  feamen  and  officers, 
the  terms  of  their  contrafl,  the  receipts  and  payments, 
and,  in  general,  _  every  thing  relating  to  his  com- 
rai/Tion. 

Master  of  a  Ship  of  War,  is  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  navy,  to  take  charge  of  na- 
vigating a  (hip  from  port  to  port  under  the  direflion 
of  the  captain.  The  management  and  difpofition  of 
the  fails,  the  working  of  a  (hip  into  her  ftation  in 
the  order  of  battle,  and  the  direftion  of  her  move- 
ments in  the  time  of  aftion,  and  in  other  circum- 
flances  ,of  danger,  are  alfo  more  particularly  under  his 
infpeft  'or.  It  is  likewife  his  duty  to  examine  the 
provifion<;,  and  accordingly  to  admit  none  into  the  fliip 
but  fuch  as  are  found,  fweet,  and  wholefome.  He 
is  moreover  charged  with  the  ftowage  ;  and  for  the 
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performance  of  thefe  fcrvices  he  is  allowed  fevernl 
affillants  who  are  properly  termed  mates  and  quarter- 
majlers. 

Masteh  of  the  Temple.  The  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  templars,  and  all  his  fucceffors,  were  called  inagni 
templi  magijin  ;  and  ever  fince  the  dilTolution  of 
the  order,  the  fpiritual  guide  and  direftor  of  the 
houfe  is  called  by  that  name.  See  Temple  and  Tem- 
plar. 

There  were  alfo  fevcral  other  officers  under  this 
denomination,  as  mafter  of  the  wardrobe,  with  a  fa- 
lary  of  2000I.  a-year ;  mafter  of  tiie  harriers,  with 
Soool.  ayearj  mafter  of  the  ftaghounds,  with  8ool. 
a-year  j  mafter  of  the  jewel-office,  Sic.  all  noiv  abo- 
lifted. 

Masth  and  Servant ;  a  relation  founded  in  con- 
venience, whereby  a  man  is  direfled  to  call  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  others,  where  his  ou-n  (kill  ai-.d  labour  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  cares  incumbent  upon 
him.  For  the  feveral  forts  of  lervants,  and  how  that 
chara£ler  is  created  or  deftroyed,  fee  ihe  article  Ser- 
vant. In  the  prefent  article  we  (hall  confider,  firft, 
the  effeft  of  this  relation  with  regard  to  the  parties 
themfelves ;  and,  fecondly,  its  efifefts  with  regard  to 
others. 

1.  The  manner  in  which  this  relation  affefls  either 
the  mafter  or  fervar.t.  And,  firft,  by  hiring  and  fer- 
vice  for  a  year,  or  apprenticefliip  under  indentures,  a 
perfon  gains  a  fettleraer.t  in  that  parifh  wherein  he  laft 
ferved  40  days.  In  the  next  place,  perfons  ferving 
feven  years  as  apprentices  to  any  trade  have  an  ex- 
clufive  right  to  cxercife  that  trade  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land. This  law,  with  regard  to  the  exclufive  part  of 
it,  has  by  turns  been  looked  upon  as  a  hard  law,  or 
as  a  beneficial  one,  according  to  the  prevailing  hu- 
mour of  the  times :  which  has  occafioncd  a  great  va- 
riety of  refolutions  in  the  courts  of  law  concerning  it  ; 
and  attempts  have  been  frequently  made  for  its  re- 
peal, though  hitherto  without  fuccefs.  At  commsn  law 
every  man  might  ule  what  trade  he  pleafed  ;  but  this 
ftatute  reftrains  that  liberty  to  fuch  as  have  ferved  as 
apprentices:  the  adverfaries  to  which  proviaon  fay, 
that  all  reftriflions  (which  tend  to  introduce  monopo- 
lies) are  pernicious  to  trade ;  the  advocates  for  it  al- 
lege, that  unlkilfulnefs  in  trades  is  equally  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public  as  monopolies.  This  reafon  indeed 
only  extends  to  fuch  trades,  in  the  exercife  whereof 
(kill  is  required  :  but  another  of  their  arguments  goes 
much  farther  ;  viz.  that  apprenticeftiips  are  ufeful  to 
the  commonwealth,  by  employing  of  youth,  and  learn- 
ing them  to  be  early  induftrious  ;  but  that  no  one 
would  be  induced  to  undergo  a  feven  year?  fcrvituJe, 
if  others,  though  equally  (kilful,  were  allowed  the  fame 
advantages  without  having  undergone  the  fame  difcip- 
line :  and  in  this  there  fcems  to  be  much  reafon. 
However,  the  refolutions  of  the  courts  have  in  gene- 
ral rather  confined  than  extended  the  reftriclion.  No 
trades  are  held  to  be  within  the  ftatute,  but  fuch  as 
were  in  being  at  the  making  of  it ;  for  trading  in  a 
country  village,  Jipprenticcfhips  are  not  requifite,  and 
following  the  trade  feven  years  is  fufficient  without  any 
binding  •,  fbr  the  ftatute  only  fays,  the  pcrfen  muft 
fjrves  as  an  apprentice,  and  does  not  require  an  aiElual 
apprenticefliip  to  have  exlfted. 

A  mafter  may  by  law  correal  his  apprentice  for  ne- 
4  R   a  gl'gence 
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Wnfter.  gligence  or  other  mifbebaviour,  fo  it  be  done  with 
-—V—-'  mcSeration :  though,  if  the  mailer  or  mafler's  wife 
beats  any  other  fervant  of  full  age,  it  is  good  caufe  of 
departure.  But  if  any  fervant,  workman,  or  labourer, 
affaults  his  mailer  or  dame,  he  (hall  fuffer  one  year's 
imprifonraent,  and  other  open  corporal  puniftiment,  not 
extending  to  life  or  limb. 

By  fervice  all  fervants  and  labourers,  except  appren- 
tices, become  entitled  to  their  wages  ;  according  to 
agreement,  if  menial  fervants  ;  or  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  fheriff  or  feflions,  if  labourers  or  fer- 
vants in  huftiandry  ;  for  the  ftatutes  for  regulation 
ef  wages  extend  to  fuch  fervants  only  ;  it  being  ira- 
poflible  for  any  magiftrate  to  be  a  judge  of  the  em- 
ployment of  menial  fervants,  or  of  courfe  to  aflefs  their 
wages. 

2.  Let  us  now  fee  how  ftrangers  may  be  aflFefted  by 
this  relation  of  mafter  and  fervant ;  or  how  a  mailer 
may  behave  towards  others  on  behalf  of  his  fervant,  and 
what  a  fervant  may  do  on  behalf  of  his  mafter. 

And,  firft,  the  mafter  may  maintain,  that  is,  abet 
and  affill,  his  fervant  in  any  atSion  at  kw  againft  a 
ftranger:  whereas,  in  general,  it  is  an  offence  againft 
public  juftice  to  encourage  fuits  and  animoiities,  by 
helping  to  bear  the  expence  of  them,  and  is  called  in 
law  maintenance.  A  mafter  alfo  may  bring  an  aclion 
againft  any  man  for  beating  or  maiming  his  lervant  : 
liut  in  fuch  cafe  he  muft  altign,  as  a  fpecial  reafon  for 
fo  doing,  his  own  damage  by  the  lofs  of  his  fervice  j 
and  this  lofs  muft  be  proved  upon  the  trial.  A  mafter 
likewife  may  juftify  an  alTauIt  in  defence  of  his  fervant, 
and  a  fervant  in  defence  of  his  mafter  :  the  mafter,  be- 
caufe  he  has  an  intereft  in  his  fervant,  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  fervice  ;  the  fervant,  becaufe  it  is  part  of 
his  duty,  for  which  he  receives  his  wages,  to  ftand  by 
and  defend  his  mafter.  Alio  if  any  perfon  do  hire  or 
retain  my  fervant,  being  in  my  fervice,  for  which  the 
fervant  departelh  from  me  and  goeth  to  ferve  the  other, 
I  may  have  an  aclion  for  damages  againft  both  the 
new  mafter  and  the  fervant,  or  either  of  them  •,  but  if 
the  new  mafter  did  not  know  that  he  is  my  fervant,  no 
aftion  lies  ;  unlefs  he  afterwards  refufe  to  reftore  him 
upon  information  and  demand.  The  reafon  and  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  this  doctrine  is  built,  feem  to  be 
the  property  that  every  man  has  in  the  fervice  of  his 
domeft.'cs ;  acquired  by  the  contrail  of  hiring,  and 
purchafed  by  giving  them  wages. 

As  for  thofe  things  which  a  fervant  may  do  on  be- 
half of  his  mafter,  they  feem  all  to  proceed  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  mafter  h  anlwerable  for  the  act  of 
his  fervant,  if  done  by  his  command,  either  exprefsly 
given  or  implied  :  nam  qui  facit  per  atium,fac!t  per  fe. 
Therefore,  if  the  lervant  commit  a  trefpafs  by  the 
command  or  encouragement  of  his  mafter,  the  mafter 
ihall  be  guilty  of  it  :  not  that  the  fervant  is  excufed, 
for  he  is  only  to  obey  his  mafter  in  matters  that  are 
honeft  and  lawful.  If  an  innkeeper's  fervants  rob  his 
jruefts,  the  mafter  is  bound  to  reftitution  ;  for  as  there 
is  a  confidence  repofed  in  him,  that  he  will  take  care 
to  provide  honeft  fervants,  his  negligence  is  a  kind  of 
imjiliei)  confent  to  the  robbery  ;  nam  qui  non  prohihct, 
cum prohibcre  pojfil,  juhct.  So  likewife  if  the  drawer 
at  a  tavern  fells  a  man  bad  wine,  whereby  his  health  is 
injured,  he  may  bring  an  aclion  againft  the  mafter  j 
for  although  the  mafter  did  not  exprefsly  order  the  fer- 


vant to  fell  it  to  that  perfon  in  particular,  yet  his  per- 
mitting him  to  draw  and  fell  it  at  all  is  implied  a  ge- ' 
neral  command. 

In  the  fame  manner,  whatever  a  fervant  is  permitted 
to  do  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  bufinefs,  is  equivalent 
to  a  general  command.  If  I  pay  money  to  a  banker's 
fervant,  the  banker  is  anfwerable  for  it  :  If  I  pay  it 
to  a  clergyman's  or  a  phyfician's  fervant,  whofe  ufual 
bufinefs  it  is  not  to  receive  money  for  his  mailer,  and 
he  embezzles  it,  I  muft  pay  it  over  again.  If  a  fteward 
lets  a  leafe  of  a  farm,  without  the  owner's  knowledge, 
the  owner  muft  ftand  to  the  bargain  :  for  this  is  the 
fteward's  bufinefs.  A  wife,  a  friend,  a  relation,  that 
ul'e  to  tranfaiS  bufinefs  for  a  man,  are  quoad  hoc  his  fer- 
vants ;  and  the  principal  mull  anfwer  for  their  con- 
dui5l  :  for  the  lavv  implies,  that  they  acl  under  a  ge- 
neral command  ;  and  without  fuch  a  doflrine  as  this 
no  mutual  intercourfe  between  man  and  man  could  fub- 
fift  with  any  tolerable  convenience.  If  I  ufually  deal 
with  a  tradefman  by  myfelf,  or  conftantly  pay  him 
ready  money,  I  am  not  anfwerable  for  what  my  fer- 
vant takes  up  upon  truft  :  for  here  is  no  implied  order 
to  the  tradefman  to  truft  my  fervant  :  but  if  I  ufually 
fend  him  upon  truft,  or  fometimes  on  truft  and  fome- 
times  with  ready  money,  I  am  anfwerable  for  all  he 
takes  up  ;  for  the  tradefman  cannot  polTibly  diilinguilh 
ivhen  he  comes  by  my  order  and  wlien  upon  his  own 
authority. 

If  a  fervant,  laftly,  by  his  negligence  does  any  da- 
mage  to  a  ftranj;er,  the  mafter  fliall  anfwer  for  his  ne- 
gleft  :  if  a  fmith's  fervant  lames  a  horfe  while  he  is 
ftioeing  him,  an  aclion  Ues  againft  the  mafter,  and  not 
againft  the  fervant.  But  in  thefe  cafes  the  damage 
muft  be  done  while  he  ;is  adlually  employed  in  the 
mafter's  fervice  •,  otherwife  the  fervant  Ihall  anfkver  for 
his  own  milhehavicur.  Upon  this  principle,  by  the 
common  law,  if  a  fervant  kept  his  mafter's  fire  negli- 
gently, fo  that  his  neighbour's  houfe  was  burned  down 
thereby,  an  adion  lay  againft  the  mafter  ;  becaufe  this 
negligence  happened  in  his  fervice  :  otherwife,  if  the 
fervant,  going  along  the  ftreet  with  a  torch,  by  ne- 
gligence fets  fire  to  a  houfe  ;  for  there  he  is  not  in  his 
mafter's  immediate  fervice,  and  muft  himfelf  anfwer 
the  damage  perfonally.  But  now  the  common  law  is, 
in  the  former  cafe,  altered  by  ftatute  6  Ann.  c.  3. 
which  ordains,  that  no  aftion  ftiall  be  maintained 
againft  any  in  whofe  houfe  or  chamber  any  fire  Ihall 
accidentally  begin  •,  for  their  own  lofs  is  fufRcient  pu- 
nilhment  for  their  own  or  their  fcrvant's  careleffnefs. 
But  if  fuch  fire  happens  through  negligence  of  any 
fervant  (whofe  lofs  is  commonly  very  little),  fuch  fer- 
vant ftiall  forfeit  1 00!.  to  be  diftributed  among  the 
fuiFerers  ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  ftiall  be  com- 
mitted to  fome  workhoufe,  and  there  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour for  18  months.  A  mafter  is,  laftly,  chargeable 
if  any  of  his  family  layeth  or  calleth  any  thing  out  of 
his  houfe  into  the  ftreet  or  common  highway,  to  the 
damage  of  any  individual,  or  the  common  nuifance  of 
his  majefty's  liege  people  •,  for  the  mafter  hath  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  all  his  houfehold.  And  this  alfo 
agrees  with  the  civil  law;  which  holds,  that  the /la/fr 
famiiias,  in  this  and  fimilar  cafes,  ob  aherius  culpain  te- 
Tietur,  Jive fervi.  Jive  liberi. 

We  may  obfcrve,  that  in  all  the  cafes  here  put,  the 
mafter  may   be   frequently  a  lofer  by  the  truft  repofed 
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in  his  fervant,  but  never  can  be  a  gainer  :  he  may 
frequently  be  anhverable  for  his  fervant's  mifbehaviour, 
but  never  can  Ihelter  himfelf  from  punhhment  by  lay- 
ing the  blame  on  his  agent.  The  leafon  of  this  is  Hill 
uniform  and  the  fame  ;  that  the  wrong  done  by  the 
fervant  is  looked  upon  in  law  as  the  wrong  of  the 
mailer  himfelf  j  -and  it  is  a  (landing  maxim,  that  no 
man  (hall  be  allowed  to  make  any  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong. 

MjiiTRK  Load,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefsthe 
larger  vein  of  a  metal,  in  places  where  there  are  feveral 
veins  in  the  fame  mountain.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
there  are  feven,  fometimes  five,  but  more  ufually  three 
veins  or  loads,  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  fame  moun- 
tain. Of  thefe  the  middle  vein  is  the  largeft,  and  is 
called  the  tnnf.er  load. 

Master  IVort.     See  Imperatosia,  Botaxt  Index. 

MASTICATION,  the  aftion  of  chewing,  or  of 
agitating  the  folid  parts  of  our  food  between  the  teeth, 
by  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  aud  the  lips, 
whereby  it  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  impregnated 
with  faliva,  and  fo  fitted  for  deglutition  and  a  more 
eafy  digeftion.     See  An'atomy,  N°  104. 

MASTICH,  a  kind  of  refm  exfuding  from  the  len- 
tifcus  tree  ;  and  brought  from  Ciiio,  in  fmall  yellowifh 
tranfparent  grains  or  tears  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpe- 
cially  when  heated  or  fet  on  fire.      See  Pistachia. 

This  reiin  is  recommended  in  old  coughs,  dyfente- 
ries,  haemoptocs,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  ge- 
neral in  all  debilities  and  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Geof- 
froy  direfts  an  aqueous  decodlion  of  it  to  be  ufed  for 
thefe  purpofcs  :  but  water  extrafts  little  or  nothing 
from  this  refin.  Reclitied  fpirit  almoll  entirely  dif- 
folves  it,  and  the  folution  is  very  warm  and  pungent. 
Mallich  is  to  be  chofen  in  drops,  clear,  well  fcented, 
and  brittle. 

We  meet  with  a  kind  of  cement  fometimes  kept  in 
the  (hops  under  the  name  of  mallich.  It  is  compofed 
of  this  gum,  and  feveral  other  ingredients,  and  is 
formed  into  cakes  for  ufe.  This  is  intended  for  the 
fervice  of  lapidaries,  to  fiU  up  cracks  in  ftones,  &c. 
but  is  by  no  means  to  be  ufed  for  any  medicinal  ^ur- 
pofes. 

MASTICOT,  Massicot,  or  Yellow  Lead,  is  the 
calx  or  alhes  of  lead,  gently  calcined,  by  which  it  is 
changed  to  yellow  or  lighter  or  deeper  tint,  according 
to  the  degree  of  calcination.  Mallicot  is  fometimes 
ufed  by  painters,  and  it  ferves  medicinally  as  a  drier  in 
the  compofition  of  ointments  or  plafters.  Tlie  roafli- 
cot  which  is  ufed  by  the  Dutch  as  the  ground  of  their 
glazing,  is  prepared  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  one 
hundred  weight  of  clean  fand,  forty- four  pounds  of  foda 
and  barilla,  and  thirty  pounds  of  pearl  alhes. 

MASTIFF  DOG,  or  BAND  DOG,  (eonis  vi//alicus  or 
catenarius),  is  a  Ipecies  of  great  iize  and  rtren^th,  and 
a  very  loud  barker.  Manwood  fays,  that  it  derives  its 
niicie  from  nwfe  theftfe,  being  iuppo.'isd  to  frighten 
away  robbers  by  it?  tremendous  voice.  Great  Britain 
was  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  maftiffs,  that  the  Romtn 
emperors  appointed  an  oIFic^r  in  this  idand,  with  the 
title  of  Procurator  Cynegii,  whofe  fole  bufmefs  was  to 
breed,  and  trsnfm't  from  hence  to  the  amphitheatre, 
fuch  as  woiild  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  place. 
Strabo,  lib.  iv.  tells  us,  tlist  the  maitiffs  of  Britain  wire 


trained  for  war,  and  ufed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles. 
See  Cams,  Mammalia  Index. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  Slabrerin-g-bit,  in  the 
manege,  a  fnalfle  of  iron,  all  fmooth,  and  of  a  piece, ' 
guarded  with  paternofiers,  and  compofed  of  three  halfs 
of  great  rings,  made  into  demi-ovals,  of  unequal  big- 
nefs ;  the  lelter  being  enclofed  within  the  greater,  which 
ought  to  be  about  half  a  foot  high. 

MASULAPATAN,  a  populous  towm  of  Afia  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  carried  on  a 
great  trade,  and  mod  nations  in  Europe  had  fatlories 
here  •,  but  the  Engli(h  have  now  left  it,  and  even  the 
Dutch  themfelves  have  not  above  a  dozen  people  here 
to  carry  on  the  chintz  trade.  The  inhabitants  ai-j 
Gentoos,  who  will  not  feed  on  any  thing  that  has  life  ; 
and  they  had  a  famous  manufaClure  of  chintz,  whick 
is  greatly  decayed  lince  the  Englilh  left  off  buying. 
The  Great  Mogul  has  a  cultomhoufe  here  •,  and  the 
adjacent  countries  abound  in  corn,  tobacco,  and  tim- 
ber for  building.  It  is  feated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  200  miles  north  of  Fort  St  George. 
E.  Long.  81.  25.  N.  Lat.  16.  30. 

MATACA,  or  Mantaca,  a  commodious  bay  in  ■ 
America,  on  the  nonh  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Cuba. 
Here  the  galleons  ufually  come  to  take  in  frelh  water 
in  their  return  to  Spain.  It  is  3  >  miles  from  the  Ha- 
vannah.     W.  Long.  85.  6.  N.  Lat.  25.  O. 

M'\TAMAN,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  by 
Benguela  on  the  north,  by  Monomotapa  on  the  t^% 
by  Catfraria  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  weft.  There  is  no  town  in  it,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  miferable  hut*,  it  being  a  del'ert  country,  . 
and  but  little  vifited  by  the  Europeans. 

MAT  AN,  or  MactaK,  an  illand  of  Afia  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea,  and  one  of  the  Phihppines.  The 
inhabitants  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  ;  and 
it  was  here  that  Magellan  was  killed  in  April  1521. 

Ca;>e  MATAPAN,  the  moft  fouthern  promontory 
cf  the  Morea,  between  the  gulf  of  Coran  and  that 
of  Colo-China. 

MAT  ARAM,  a  large  town  of  ACa,  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  empire  of  that  name  in  the  illand  of  Ja- 
va. It  is  ftrong  by  fituation,  and  is  feated  in  a  very 
fertile,  p'.cafant,  and  populous  country,  furrounded  with 
mountnin";.      E.  Long.  III.  25.  S.  Lat.  7.  55. 

MATARO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  j  feated 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  15  miles  notth-eall 
of  Barcelona,  and  35  fouth-weft  of  Gironne.  It  is  3 
fmall  town,  but  induftrious  and  well  peopled  ;  and  the 
environs  abound  in  vineyards,  which  produce  wine 
much  famed  for  its  flavour.  It  likewife  contains  feveral 
manufaciories,  and  is  coiiCdered  as  one  of  the  richell 
and  moft  active  towns  in  Catalonia.  E.  Long.  2,  ^^, 
N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

MATCH,  a  kind  of  rope  fiightly  tv.ifted,  and  pre- 
pared to  retain  fire  for  the  ufes  of  artillery,  mines,  fire-i 
works,  &c. 

It  is  made  of  hempen-tow,  fpun  on  the  wheel  like 
cord,  but  very  flack  ;  and  is  compofed  of  three  twifts, 
which  are  afterwards  again  covered  with  tow,  fo  that 
the  twifts  do  not  appear  :  laftly,  it  is  boiied  in  the  Ices 
of  old  wines.  This,  when  once  lighted  at  the  end, 
burns  on  gradually  and  regularly,  without   ever  going 
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out  till  the  whole  be  confumed  :  the  hardeil  and  drieil 
match  is  generally  the  bell. 

^iic'^-MATCH.     See  ^•iCK-Malc/i. 

MATCHING,  in  the  wine  trade,  the  preparing 
veiTels  to  preferve  wines  and  other  liquors,  mthout 
their  grovving  four  or  vapid.  The  method  of  doing  it 
is  as  follows  :  Melt  brimftone  in  an  iron  ladle,  and 
when  thoroughly  melted,  dip  into  it  flips  of  coarfe  li- 
nen cloth  ;  take  thefe  out,  and  let  them  cool  ;  this  the 
wine-coopers  call  a  maicA.  Take  one  of  thefe  matches, 
fet  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  caik;  ftop  it  loofely,  and  thus  fuffer  the  match 
to  burn  ne.4rly  out  ;  then  drive  in  the  bung  tight,  and 
fet  the  r^lk  afide  for  an  hour  to  two.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  examine  the  cafk,  and  vou  will  find  that  the 
fulphur  has  communicated  a  violent  pungent  and  fuf- 
focating  fcent  to  the  caflt,  with  a  confiderable  degree 
of  acidity,  which  is  the  gas  and  acid  fpirit  o*  the  ful- 
phur.  The  ca(k  may  after  this  be  filled  with  a  fmall 
wine  which  has  fcarce  done  its  fermentation  ;  and 
iunging  it  down  tight,  it  will  be  kept  good,  an  1  will 
foon  clarify  :  this  is  a  common  and  very  ufeful  method ; 
for  many  poor  wines  could  fcarce  be  kept  potable  even 
a  few  months  without  it. 

MATE  b/a  Ship  o/Wjik,  an  officer  under  the  di- 
reflion  of  the  matter,  by  whofe  choice  he  is  generally 
appointed,  to  affift  him  in  the  feveral  brandies  of  his 
duty.  Accordingly,  he  is  to  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  navigation  in  his  watch,  &.c.  to  keep  the  kg 
regularly,  and  examine  the  line  and  glafles  by  which 
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the  (liip's  courfe  is  meafured,  and  to  adjull  t!.'e  fails  to 
the  wind  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ihip.  He  is  to  have 
a  dili;;ent  attention  to  the  cables,  feeing  that  they  are  _ 
well  coiled  ane  kept  clean  ivhen  laid  in  the  /;Vr,  and 
fufticientlyT^rwa' when  employed  to  ride  the  ihip.  Fi- 
nally, he  is  to  fuperintend  and  alTift  at  the  ftowage  of 
the  hold,  taking  efpecial  care  that  ail  the  ballaft  and 
provifions  arc  properly  (lowed  therein. 

Mate  of  a  Merchant  S/i/p,  the  ofHcer  who  com- 
mands in  the  abfence  of  the  mailer  thereof,  and  (hares 
the  duty  with  him  at  fea  ;  being  charged  with  every 
thing  that  regards  the  internal  management  of  the  (hip, 
the  direding  her  courfe,  and  the  government  of  her 
crew. 

The  number  of  mates  allowed  to  (hips  of  war  and 
merchantmen  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
veiTel.  Thus  a  tirft-rate  man  of  war  has  fix  mates,  and 
an  Eafl-Indiiraan  the  fame  number;  a  ftigate  of  10 
guns,  and  a  fmall  merchant  (hip,  but  only  one  mate  in 
each  ;  and  the  intermediate  (hips  have  a  greater  or 
fmaller  number,  according  to  their  feveral  (izes,  or  to 
the  fervices  on  wh  ch  thay  are  employed. 

Dura  aui/vi.x  MATER,  the  names  given  byanato- 
mifts  to  the  two  memhr^nes  which  lurround  the  brain. 
See  Anatomy,  N'  129,  i3<3. 

MATERA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  with 
,  bi(hop's  fee.  fe-ited  on  the  river  Cannpro.  E.  Long. 
16.  43.  N.  Lat.  40.  51. 
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PHARMACY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

DeonltioB  '  |  'HAT  department  of  medical  fcience  which  treats 
of  materia  ••-  of  the  nature,  effedls,  and  ufes  of  thofe  remedies 
medica ;  j^jaj  a^g  eiaployed  for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  dif- 
eafe  is  called  Materia  Medjca.  It  comprifes  the 
oalural  hijlory  oi  the  articles,  or  an  account  of  thofe 
circum.ItaBces  by  which  they  may  be  diliingui(hed,  and 
of  the  means  of  procuring  and  preferving  them  ;  their 
chemical  hijlonj,  or  an  account  of  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  from  the  aftion  of  various  reagents,  the 
mode  of  analyzing  them,  of  feparating  their  mo(t  ufe- 
ful principles,  and  of  afcertaining  their  purity  ;  and 
their  medical  hijiory,  or  an  account  of  their  lenfible  ef- 
fefls  on  the  animal  fyftem  both  in  the  healthy  and 
jnorbid  ftate,  with  their  application  to  the  praflice  of 
medicine. 
J    f  The  art  of  collefling,    and  preferving  the  various 

fliamacy.  fubdances  employed  in  medicine,  and  of  reducing  them 
to  thofe  forms  that  are  beft  fuited  to  the  various  pur- 
pofes  for  uhich  they  are  exhibited,  is  called  Phar- 
macy. This  art  is  praflifed  by  the  trading  chemift 
and  the  apothecary  ;  and  at  leaft  the  principles  of  it 
form  a  necelTary  part  of  education  to  every  member  of 
the  medical  profcliion. 

In  the  prefent   edition  of  our  Encyclopaedia,  it  is 
propofed  to  treat  of  thefe  two   fubjefls  together,  fuice 


they    are    intimately  connefted,    and    when   conGder- 
ed   under  the   fame   treatife,   will   occupy   much    lefs 

We  (hall  divide  this  article  into  four  parts  j  in  the  *"■»»;*; 
firft"  of  which  we  (hall  briefly  treat  of  thofe  articles" 
that  are  employed  to  fupport  life,  or  of  diet ;  in  the 
fecond  we  (hall  treat  of  remedies  in  general,  and  (hall 
arrange  them  into  clafles  according  to  iheir  aflion  on 
the  animal  economy  ;  in  the  third  we  (lisll  confider  the 
methods  of  preparing  them  for  exhibition,  or  fiiall  ky 
down  the  general  principles  of  pharmacy  5  and  in  the 
fourth  we  flinll  briefly  notice  each  of  the  articles  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  whether  fimple  or  officinal,  and 
mention  the  moft  important  circumflances  necelTary  to 
be  known  refpefling  them. 

As  the  limits  which  have  been  afligned  to  this  article 
are  extremely  confined,  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  the 
fubjtfl  ^vill  be  treated  at  any  great  length.  Contrary 
to  ufual  praftice,  we  (liall  dwell  mod  on  the  general 
circumfiances  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  and 
(liall  be  as  brief  on  the  individual  articles,  as  is  confift- 
cnt  with  perfpicuity  and  pratlical  utility. 

We  (hall  not  at  prefent  enter  on  a  hidorical  account  Wriieisi 
of  the  writers  on  the  materia  medica  and  pharmacy.  If*'' 
we  find  room  for  fuch  an  account,  we  (hall  introduce'' 
it  at  the  end  of  this  article,  where  we  conceive  it  would 
be  moft  properly  placed.  It  will  be  expelled,  how- 
ever,  that  we  Ihould  mention  fome  of  the  moft  ap- 
proved 
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rroved  worVs  on  thtfe  fubje£ls,  and  this  we  (hail  here 
;io  very  LrJefly. 

As  one  of  tlie  principal  modern  writers  on  the  ma- 
teria medica,  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  mention  the  name 
of  Cullen.  His  work  is  flil!  conCdered  asclaffical,  and 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  mar..  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  realbning  and  hypothefis  which  it 
contains,  and  however  much  we  may  be  fatigued  with 
the  prclix/.y  of  fome  parts  of  the  work,  we  lliall  al- 
ways fet  a  jurt  value  on  the  ufeful  fafts  and  praflical 
rcmaiks  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr  Cullen  Jid  not  prepare  a  fccond  edition  of  his 
materia  medica  before  the  inhimities  of  age  bad  render- 
ed him  lefs  qualified  for  the  work,  as  in  many  refpefts 
the  firft  edition  ij  preferable  to  the  fecor.d. 

Ibere  are  three  works  which  Dr  Cullen  warmly  re- 
commended, and  which  he  thought  fo  excellent  that 
he  wiflicd  tliem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  his  read- 
ers. 1  hefe  are  Dr  Lewis's  "  Experimental  Hiftory  of 
the  Materia  Medica,"  as  publilhed  in  8vo  by  Dr 
Aikin  ;  Bergius's  "  Materia  Medica  e  regno  Vcgeta- 
bili  ;"  and  the  "  Apparatus  Medicaminuai"  of  Pro- 
fclTor  Murray  of  Gottingen. 

Soon  after  Dr  Cullen  publiflied  the  fecond  edition  of 
his  Materia  Medica,  a  new  edition  of  Lewis  by 
Aikin  appeared,  fupericr  to  the  former  chiefly  in  con- 
taining the  improvements  made  by  the  London  college 
in  their  Pharmacopoeia  in  1788.  Dr  Lewis's  work  is 
Hill  valuable  for  the  faiEls  which  it  contains  relative  to 
the  natural  hlftory  of  the  fubftances,  and  the  aiflion  of 
feveral  chemical  agents  on  them ;  but  from  the  late 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, the  language  in  which  it  is  written  has  already 
become  obfolete. 

ProfeSbr  Murray  had  publilhed  but  a  fmall  part  of 
his  "  Apparatus  Medicaminum,"  when  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  Cullen's  Materia  ?.Iedica  appeared.  He,  how- 
ever, lived  to  complete  that  part  of  his  work  which 
treats  of  vegetable  fubftances,  of  which  five  volumes 
were  publilhed  during  his  life,  and  a  lixth  after  his 
death,  by  Dr  Althof.  In  this  laft  volume  an  account 
is  given  of  columba  root,  angullura  bark,  myrrh,  and  fe- 
veral other  medicines,  which  could  not  properly  be  in- 
troduced into  the  general  arrangement,  as  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  procured  were  not  certainly 
known. 

A  continuation  of  Murray's  Apparatus  Medicami- 
num in  two  volumes,  containing  an  account  of  mineral 
fubllances,  vvas  publilhed  by  Profeflbr  Gmelin  in  1795. 
It  is  very  good,  but  will  fcarcely  now  be  conlulted 
when  the  improved  ftate  of  modern  chemiftry  has  given 
rife  to  the  produftion  of  fo  many  excellent  works  on 
the  fame  fuhjecl. 

In  178S  Dr  Donald  Monro  publiilied  a  work  on 
chtmifiry,  pharmacy,  and  the  materia  medica,  in 
three  volumes  8vo,  under  the  title  of  "  Medical  and 
Phaimaceutical  Chemiftry."  At  the  time  of  its  pu- 
blication, it  was  the  beft  work  of  the  kind  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  ftill  very  valuable,  though  the  late 
improvements  in  chemiftry  have  in  fome  mealure  dl- 
minillicd  the  utility  of  the  chemical  part  of  the  work. 
About  ten  years  ago  was  publilhed  the  firft  volume 
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of  a  fmall  work  entitled,  A   PraSical   Synopfis  of  the  Introduc- 
Materia  Alimtntaria  and  Materia  Medica,  by  an   ano- .     *'""•     . 
nymous  author,  who  had  alfo  fome  time  before  publifli-         *^ 
ed  the  Thefaurus  Medicaminum.     After  an  interval   ofpraftiral 
ten  years  this  (ynopfis  is  at  length  completed  by  the  pu-fynop(is 
blication  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  fecond  volume  ;  and*'-''^^'^- 
we  confider   it  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  works  on  the|j"'"''  '^'■' 
fubjefts  on  which  it  treats.     Both  it  and  the  Thefaurus 
abound   with  excellent   practical  obl'crvaticns,  but  the 
arrangement  adopted   will  in  fome  refpects  be  confider- 
ed  as  antiquated.     Of  this  more   hereafter.     As  thefe 
two  works  are  intimately  connected,   it  is  to   be  wilh- 
ed,  that  in  a  fubfequent  eaition   they  ihould  be  united 
into  one,  in  which  form  they  would  make  two  moderate 
Svo  volumes. 

In  1804  Mr  Murray,  le£lurer  on  chemiftry  and  ma- jf,,^,^..', 
teria  medica  in  Edinburgh,  publilhed  his  Elements  of  L.einci 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  in  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  fecond  is  chiefly  a  tranflation  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  with  fome  ufe- 
ful remarks.  In  his  firft  volume,  Mr  Murray  h.as 
made  fnme  ingenious  oblervations  on  the  general  action 
of  medicines,  which,  independently  of  the  theory  he 
adopts,  we  confider  among  the  molt  valuable  parts  of 
his  work.  J , 

Few  works  have  had   a  more   extenfive  circulation  Duncai 
than  the  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory,  a   work  which  -Vrw  I 
was   founded    on  the   Ne\v  Difpenfatory  of  Dr  Leivis?'-'"^'' 
publilhed  in  17J3.     Of  tl'.is   difpenfatory    feveral   iuc- 
ceflive  editions  were   publilhed   under  the   direction  of 
Dr  Webfter,    Dr   Duncan,  and   Dr  Rotheram,  till  in 
1803  a  new  work,  under  the  fame  title,  was  publiilied 
by   Dr  Andrew   Duncan,   junior.      Of  this  improved 
Difpenfatory  we  need  fay  little  j  the  rapid  fale  of  three 
large  editions,  and  the  call  which  has  been  made  tor  a 
fourth,  fufficiently  evince  the  opinion  which  the  public 
has  formed  of  its  utility  and  execution.     It  is  perhaps 
the  moft   complete   guide   to  the  practical  apothecary 
which  we  have  in  any  language. 

In  1805  was  pubiiflud  a  fmall  volume  containing j^-r^j,^.' 
a  tabular  view  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  Dr  Kirby.  tables. 
'J'his  little  work  is  intended  as  a  manual  to  the  yf^ung. 
praftitioner,  and  comprehends  all  the  articles  nf  the  ma- 
teria medica  that  are  received  into  the  Parroacojioeias 
of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  arranged  into 
clafles;  and  the  mode  of  prefcribing  them  is  iiluftrnted 
by  appropriate  formulas.  Owing  to  the  indifferent  itate 
of  the  author's  health  when  this  volume  was  printeu",  it 
is  disfigured  by  numerous  typographical  errors ;  bu; 
thefe  iXi  ni  general  only  literal  j  and  fuch  as  might 
miilead  the  practitioner  are  corrected  in  the  tabic  of 
Errata.  ,, 

Among  the  beft  foreign  publications  on  materia  medi-  'L-\x-.  fij 
ca  and  pharmacy  we  may  enumerate  ^'^'-  • 

Arnemann's  Tlierapeia  Generalis ; 
Mirabelli's  Apparatus  RIedicaminum  j 
Bouillon  Lagrange  Manual  de  PharraacJen  j 
Swediaur's  Materia  Medica  ; 

Swediaur's  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and  the  foreign  Phannaco- 
pncias  referred  to  in  Duncan's  Difpenfatory. 
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PART  I.  DIETETICS. 


DictJ^s.  THE  fubje£t  of  diet  and  regimen  was  mucli  more 
attended  to  by  the  ancient  phyficians  than  it  has  been 
by  thofe  of  modern  times.  In  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Celfus  we  find  fomc  excellent  remarks  both 
on  diet  in  general  and  on  the  particular  diet  that  is  lull- 
ed to  fick  people,  and  for  many  centuries  thefe  authors 
formed  our  only  gu'des.  Of  late  indeed,  this  necef- 
fary  branch  of  the  healing  art  has  been  very  fuccefsful- 
ly  cultivated,  and  feveral  valuable  works  have  been 
publilhed  on  the  fubjea.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  here  enu- 
merate a  few  of  the  more  refpedable. 

■Writers  on   Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i. 
dieL  Plenk's  Broraatologia; 

Synopfis  of  Materia  Alimentaria  and  Materia  Medica, 

vol.  i. 
Fordyce  on  Digeftion  ; 
Nifbet  on  Diet  ; 
Halle's  Articles  on  Diet  in  Encyclopedie  IMethodlque  ; 

Diftionsry  of  Medicine  ; 
Beddoes's  Hygeia  ; 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity. 

In  the  brief  iketch  that  we  can  here  give  of  dietetics, 
we  (hall  firft  treat  of  food  in  general,  and  then  mention 
moft  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  that  have 
been  or  may  be  employed  to  fupport  life. 
«f  food  in  ^'^  ^°°^  '*  either  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  origin, 
general.  The  former  is,  no  doubt,  more  alHed  to  our  nature, 
and  moft  cafily  affimilated  to  its  nourilhment ;  the 
latter,  though  digefted  with  more  difficulty,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  former,  as  vegetables  are  the  nou- 
rilliment  of  animals,  and  all  food  is  therefore  properly 
derived  from  this  fource.  In  many  refpeCls,  however, 
vegetable  and  animal  food  differ  ;  and  this  difterence 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  according  to  the  various  eflfefls 
it  difplays  on  different  parts  of  the  human  fyllem.  In 
the  choice  of  vegetable  food,  a  much  nicer  feleftion  is 
made  by  man  than  by  any  other  animal  ;  and  his 
choice  is  chiefly  confined  to  thofe  of  a  mi/t/,  b/and  na- 
ture, and  of  an  agreeable  tafte.  When  any  other 
fubliances  are  felefled,  it  is  entirely  for  the  purpofe  of 
condiment  or  medicine.  The  firft  difference  to  be  ob- 
ferved  between  animal  and  vegetable  food,  is  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  effefls  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  In 
the  ftomach,  vegetable  food  always  difplays  a  tenden- 
cy to  acefcency,  while  animal  food,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  towards  putrefaflion.  Hence  the  former  is  apt 
to  produce  fymptoms  of  uneaCnefs,  while  the  latter  in 
Bioderate  quantity  is  almoft  never  felt.  In  the  fame 
way,  facility  of  folution  belongs  to  vegetable  food  ; 
while  from  greater  firmnefs  of  texture,  and  vifcidity, 
animal  food  is  apt  to  opprefs.  Nor  does  the  latter, 
from  its  oily  texture,  always  mix  cafily  in  the  ftomach 
with  other  matters  ;  while  vegetables  unite  readily,  but 
frequently  continue  long  on  the  ftomach  for  want  of  a 
proper  ftimulus.  Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the 
bowels  by  thefe  different  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  in 
the  ftomach.  The  acefcency  of  vegetable  food  is  at 
all  times  apt  to  induce  loofenefs;  while  the  fame  effeft 
is  never  known  to  arife  from  animal  food,  except  in  a 
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very  advanced  ftafe  of  putrcfaflion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  body  is  generally  kept  by  it  in  a  regular  ftate ; 
while  vegetables,  from  the  leffer  portion  of  them  going 
into  chyle,  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  feculent 
matter,  and  lie  longer  in  the  bowels  from  their  inac- 
tive nature  before  being  expelled. 

The  nouriftiment  conveyed  by  both  kinds  of  food  is  ii 
much  the  fame  ;  but  the  animal  product  is  in  greater 
quantity,  and  more  eafily  digefted,  while  the  vegetable 
retains  its  more  watery  nature,  with  a"  portion  of  unaf- 
fimilating  faline  matter,  which  though  introduced,  is 
again  expelled  by  fome  of  the  excretions.  The  animal 
blood  is  then  richer,  more  elaborated  and  ftimulating, 
and  excites  a  ftronger  aflion  of  the  fyilem  than  that 
produced  from  vegetables.  Both  produfls,  however, 
equally  take  on  an  alkalefcent  nature  in  the  circula- 
tion; for  the  acefcency  of  the  vegetable  is  confined  en- 
tirely to  its  aftion  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Thus, 
from  animal  food  a  greater  fupply  of  nouriftiment  is  re- 
ceived for  the  wants  of  the  fyftera,  depending  on  its 
greater  quantity  of  oil,  and  its  longer  retention  in  the 
body  than  vegetable  food.  Agreeably  to  thefe  dif- 
ferent effefts  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  it  is  far- 
ther to  be  obferved,  that  the  latter  is  m.ore  quickly 
perfpirable  than  the  former.  Hence  the  tendency  to 
obefity,  which  arifes  from  animal  food  ;  while  part  of 
the  vegetable  aliment  is  very  quickly  carried  off  by- 
urine. 

The  combination  of  a  vegetable  and  animal  diet,  is  j., 
certainly  beft  fuited  to  preferve  a  proper  ftate  of  health 
and  ft  length.  There  are  few  who  fubfift  entirely  upon 
vegetables,  and  of  thefe  few,  the  conflitutions  are  ge- 
nerally feeble,  fickly.  and  weak,  and  they  are  the  con- 
ftant  viflims  to  complaints  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
Where  this  method  of  life  is  at  all  praflifcd,  it  is  con- 
fined to  hot  climates,  where  vegetable  diet  may  no 
doubt  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  without  injury. 
Some  nations  alio  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
live  entirely  on  animal  food  ;  and  in  a  very  cold  at- 
mofphere,  this  may  be  indulged  beyond  what  would 
otherwife  be  fafe  for  the  health  of  the  body,  fo  that  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  nouriftiment  feems 
beft  fitted  for  the  health  of  man.  But  the  proportion 
in  which  thefe  ous;ht  to  be  ufed,  is  a  point  equally  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  enquired  into.  The  benefits  that  attend 
animal  food  are  clearly  the  giving  a  fuperlor  ftrength 
and  vigour  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  it  carries  this  to  ex- 
cefs,  it  expofes  the  body  to  dangerous  confequences, 
and  to  the  produftion  of  various  dii'eafes.  Hence  thofe 
who  exceed  in  the  animal,  or  what  we  may  term  the 
athletic  diet,  arc  foon  worn  out,  and  fall  the  vidims 
of  the  over  proportion  of  ftrength  which  fuch  living 
beftows. 

The  advantages  again  of  vegetable  food,  are  moftly 
of  the  paflive  kind,  and  though  it  is  difticult  of  af- 
fimilation,  yet  under  certain  circumftances,  a  tolerable 
degree  of  ftrength  and  vigour  may  be  acquired  from  it. 
It  is  more  favourable  for  the  appetite  than  animal  food, 
and  little  injury  can  arife  from  too  much  repletion  with 
it.  It  has  many  advantages  over  animal  food,  as  it  in- 
troduces 
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trodaces  no  improper  actiraony  into  the  fyilem,  and 
counteraS.s  the  baneful  efTeils  of  s:iimal  diet.  It  is  to 
this  preference  of  vegetable  food  that  tlie  French  o".ve 
their  freedom  from  difeafe  in  a  gre^.ter  degree  than  the 
EngUfli :  and  the  bed  rule  to  fecure  health,  perhaps,  is 
to  confine  infancy  and  youth  moftly  to  a  vegetable 
diet ;  manhood,  and  the  decay  of  life,  to  animal  food  ; 
v.hile  near  the  end  of  lire,  the  vegetable  fyftem  ihould 
Rgain  be  returned  to.  But,  whatever  kind  of  diet  we 
adopt,  a  variety  in  the  form  of  our  food,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  it,  fliould  be  attended  to  it.  Thus  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  folid  nourilhment,  however  wholcfotre  and 
nutritious,  by  giving  the  ftom-^ch  ccore  to  do  than  is 
neceflary,  muft  be  attended  with  hurtful  rapfequences. 
In  the  fame  way  a  perfeverance  in  the  liquid  aliment, 
however  fit  by  its  qualities  for  conveying  chyle  into  the 
fyftem,  could  not  fail  to  prove  an  improprr  diet,  by 
depriving  the  floroach  of  that  neceflary  ftimulus  from 
its  form,  which  folid  food  conveys.  A  mixture,  there- 
fore, of  folid  and  fluid  nourilhmer.t  is  abfolutely  necef- 
far)-,  whatever  the  nature  of  that  nourilhment  may  be, 
and  this  proportion  muft  be  regulated  by  the  different 
fituations  of  different  individuals.  A  man  who  is  fub- 
jeclcd  to  much  bodily  exertion,  requires  certainly  the 
proportion  of  folid  food  to  exceed,  and  likewife  to  be 
taken  in  the  mod  permanent  and  nutritive  ilate.  A 
man  again  accuftomed  to  little  bodily  labour,  and  fub- 
yecled  to  the  eafe  and  inaclivity  of  a  fedentary  life, 
ihould  reverfe  this  plan,  and  the  proportion  of  liquid 
ftiould  be  increafed.  In  the  ufe  of  the  dlifereiit  kinds 
of  food,  the  fjme  regvJations  are  proper.  Where, 
along  with  a  fedentary  life,  the  ftcmach  rejects  much 
vegetable  food,  and  a  tendency  to  acidity  renders  iis 
ufe  improper,  the  bad  confequences  of  an  excefs  of 
animal  diet  muft  be  correfled  by  giving  it  in  the  mod 
foluble  and  diluted  form.  Thus  the  ufe  of  foups  and 
broths  becomes  highly  proper,  as  giving  the  fufhcient 
ftimulus  of  animal  food  to  the  ftomach,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prefenting  it  in  a  form  by  which  a  confiderable 
part  quickly  palfes  off,  -and  the  excefs  of  nouriQiment 
which  conftant  animal  food  would  produce  is  greatly 
counteracted.  It  is  to  tliis  caufe  that  we  may  attribute 
the  little  irijury  which  animal  food  is  known  to  produce 
in  Scotland,  and  alfo  in  France,  where  foups  are  much 
ufed. 

\Yilh  refpecl  to  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  aftually 
taken,  this  mull  be  regulated  much  by  the  appetite  and 
^'  the  fupply  required.  The  appetite  is  the  great  indica- 
tion of  health  ;  and  nhere  the  ftomach  is  in  a  healthy 
(late,  it  reiiilies  alraoft- every  kind  of  nourilhment  that 
is  prefentcd.  This  being  the  cafe,  we  are  entirely  to 
be  regulated  in  the  quantity  taken  in  by  the  appetite. 
Satiety  is  the  natural  conl'equence  of  repletion,  and  be- 
fore this  takes  place,  the  ftomach  itfelf  gives  the 
alarm. 

Among  popular  writers  it  has  been  a  common  axiom 
that  3  fmall  quantity  of  food  is  rooft  eafily  digefled,  and 
tliat  vve  Ihcuid  rife  from  table  with  an  appetite.  This 
ides  proceeds  entirely  from  the  opinion  that  digeftion 
is  effefled  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  ftomach.  But 
it  :s  a  truth  fufficiently  eftabliftied  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe.  It  .depends  entirely  on  the  fluid  of  the  ftomncb, 
cr.  gaftric  fecretion,  a:'d  is  performed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  fluid  equally  well  out  of  the  body  as  with- 
in the  organ.     Indeed  ws  may  fuppofe  that  a  conCder- 
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able  quantify  of  food,  when  taken,  by  proJuctng  a  Dictoiic^ 
greater  ftiraulus  or  irritation  of  the  ftomach,  will  in-  '""'^ 
creafe  the  gaftric  tluid,  and  thus  accelerate  the  pro- 
cefs  of  digeftion.  At  the  fame  time  it  mull  be  obferv- 
ed  that  there  is  in  infancy  a  proper  foundation  for  this 
rcftriclion.  The  gaftric  fluid  in  children  is  more 
aclive,  and  their  ftomach  yields  more  readily  to  dlften- 
tion  ;  the  appetite,  therefore,  will  continue  longer  be- 
fore the  fenfe  of  fatiety  takes  place  :  but  even  here,  as 
the  diet  is  moftly  of  a  diluted. kind,  and  foon  partes  off, 
we  believe  that  more  has  been  attributed  to  the  effeflsof 
repletion,  as  the  cauic  of  difeafe  in  cliildren,  than  vviiat 
it  deferves.  ^z 

The  proper  rule,  in  all  cafes,  is  that  tlie  Ijody  ftiould  Body  nic.ul  J 
be  fufficiently  nouriftied,  whatever  the  nature  or  them's  f^^"- 
quautlty  of  the  nouriflunent  employed  may  be,  and  this^"p^Jj'"'°'*' 
is  beft  determined  by  the  apparent  ftate  of  the  body, 
and  what  is  again  loli  by  it,  or  the  quantity  of  its  dif- 
ferent difcharges.  The  body  alfo,  we  may  obferve,  is 
at  all  times  under  tlie  influence  of  habit,  and  where  it  is 
accuftomed  to  he  circumfcribed,  it  is  often  amazing  to 
find  what  fmall  quantities  of  nouriftiment  will  fuSce, 
and  even  health  be  preferved.  Of  this  vve  have  a 
number  of  remarkable  inftances  brought  forward  by 
medical  v.-rlters.  N(;r  is  this  confined  folely  to  man  ; 
the  inferior  animals  ftiovc  that  their  bodies  can  accom- 
modate therafclves  to  fimilar  circumftances.  This  be- 
ing the  cafe,  the  conftitution  of  man  is  limited  in  this 
refpeft  lefs,  even  in  civilized  life,  than  what  has  been 
alleged.  The  chief  point  in  health  is  to  guard  againft 
extremes  ;  for  a  uniform  mode  -of  life,  even  where  er- 
rors are  confpicuou',  is  always  lefs  dangerous  than 
fudden  excels,  either  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  manner  of  taking  food  alfo  requires  attention,  ;.f anner  of 
In  all  folid  nouriftrraent  a  proper  chewing  ihould  take  tailing  food, 
place ;  this  Is  a  preparatory  and  neceflary  ftep  to  the 
achlon  of  the  fluid  in  the  ftomach  ;  but  this  cheiving 
fliould  not  be  carried,  as  fome  have  advifed,  too  far. 
Something  fliould  be  left  for  the  ftomach  to  do,  and 
this  organ  will  be  found  Improved  by  exercife  and  by 
increafing  its  aclive  powers,  as  well  as  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Hence  fubftances  rather  of  difllcult 
digeftion  may  be  at  times  properly  prefented  to  it. 

In  his  choice  of  food  man  is  not  circumfcribed  like 
the  other  animals.  Its  refpeflive  falubrity  or  perni- 
cioufnefs  he  can  in  general  judge  of  only  by  its  talle. 
Hence,  that  his  tafte  may  be  as  little  deceived  as  pof- 
fible,  moft  nourifliing  fubftances,  we  obferve,  are  of  a 
bland,  mild  nature,  and   contain  nothing  offenfive  to  , 

this  organ.  Hence  too  there  is  a  certain  pleafure  con- 
joined with  the  gratification  of  appetite,  which  is 
meant  both  as  an  incentive  to  our  taking  nourilh- 
ment, and  alfo  to  direfl  us  in  the  felefliou  of  it. 
,^rom  the  conftitution,  however,  of  man,  experience 
(hows  that  any  nouriftiment,  however  unfit,  may  be  af- 
fimilated  by  habit,  and  that  uholefeme  and  unwhole- 
fome  are  often  merely  relative  terms,  regulated  by 
the  exifting  circumftances  in  which  individuals  are 
placed. 

The  dcfire  for  folid  food  is  much  feldorcer  carried 
to  excefs  than  that  for  fluids.  Both,  where  they  oc- 
cur, are  not  the  effsti  of  a  natural  appetite,  but  rather 
of  that  artiiicial  one  which  is  treated  by  the  ufe  of  fti- 
rr.ulints  incrcafinj;  the  reliC.  of  food  to  the  palate,  or 
its  ftimulant  eft'td  00  the  ftoniacu.  This  excefs  be- 
4  S  ■      comes 
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Dietetics,  comes  mcreafed  by  indulgence  ;  and  a  liabit,  of  courfe, 
^•^"-r—'  comes  to  prevail,  which  dii^ends  the  ftomach,  relaxe? 
its  tone,  and  deftroys  its  elafticity  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  diforders  of  this  organ  arife,  and  a  general 
fulnefs  and  corpulency  in  the  whole  fyHcm  take 
place. 

The  manner  of  taking  food,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
and  quality,  requires  fome  attention.  All  extremes  in 
taking  food,  ftiould  be  carefully  avoided ;  it  (hould 
pafs  into  the  ftcmach  in  a  ilow  and  regular  manner, 
blended  by  the  procefs  of  chewing  with  a  fuiiicient 
quantity  of  faliva  to  promote  its  dilToIution  in  the  llo- 
mach.  If  hurried  over  without  attention  to  this,  the 
difficulty  of  folution  is  increafed,  and  the  ftomach  is 
fuddenly  riiftended,  and  fatiety  produced  before  it  is 
filled.  The  meal,  therefore,  becomes  both  deficient 
in  quantity,  and  the  food,  from  the  digeftive  organs 
having  more  to  dn,  ren-ains  longer  on  the  ftomach 
*  See  f^y/-  than  is  either  neceflary  or  proper  *. 
iet  or^hi.-t.  For  more  on  this  fubjedl,  fee  the  articles  Alimext, 
Food,  and  Drixk. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  on  diet,  we  fliall 
take  a  brief  furvev  of  the  principal  articles  employed  as 
food,  under  the  general  heads  of  SoLiD  FcroD,  DriMC, 
and  Condiments. 


A.    SOLID  FOOD. 


I.  FROM  THE  AmUAL  KINGDOM. 

Class  I.  MAMMALIA.     Order  i.  Primates. 

Food  derJT-  There  are  few  animals  of  this  order  employed  as 
ed  irvxa  food.  In  fome  countries,  however,  feveral  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds  jj,p  ggnus  fimia  or  ape,  are  eaten,  particularly 

-5  Simia  inuus,  the  Barhari/   nfie,       S.  Beelzebul,   '.he 

^^  preacher  monkey.     S.  Panilcus,  the  four-Jingered  mon- 

,        %• 
2     "  Some  fpecies  of  the  bat  tribe   are  occafionally  eaten 

by  the  natives  of  warm  climates,  efpecially 
Vefpertilio  vampyrus,  the  vampyre  bat. 

Order  2.  Bruta. 

Several  tribes  of  this  order  afford  nourifhment  to  un- 
civilized nations. 
Ant-eater.        '^^'^   great   ant-eater   {myrmccophaga  juhala)   is  fre- 
quently eaten  by  the  American  Indians ;  but  its  flelh 
has  a  ftrong  and  difagreeable  flavour. 
Armadillo.        Moft  Ipecies  of  dafypus  or  armadillo  form  an  article 

of  diet  among  the  Indians. 
Rhino,  era'.  '^^^  *'*^'^  of  '^le  rhinoceros  bicornis,  or  two-horned 
rhinoceros,  is  eaten  in  Abyfllnia  ;  but  its  flefli  is  very 
Cnewy. 
ilephiint.  The  flefli  of  the  elephant  is  often  eaten,  both  by  the 
Abyflinians  and  Hottentots.  See  Elephant,  Maji- 
JIALlA  Index. 

Several  Ipecies   of  trichecus,  or  walrus,  are  eatable, 
efpecially 
Valrus.  Trichecus  rofmarus,  or  arClic  walrus. 

Order  3.  Fer/E. 

From  this  order  mankind  have  long  derived  part  of 
thtir  nourifliment,  efpecially  in   the  earlier  periods  of 
5^, ,  3»        focicty. 
"  ■  The  fleOi  of  the  common   feal  (phoca  vitiil/na)  was, 
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a  few  centuries  ngo,  ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  the  great   D:  tetics. 
in  this  country;  and  it  ftill  forms  the  principal  fubfill- *~~v~— ' 
ence   of  the  Greenlunders,  Icelanders,  and  Kamtfcha. 
dales. 

The  brown  or  black  bear  (urfus  arSIos)  is  eaten  byjjjjjj^^-' 
the   common    people   in   Norway,  Ruflia,  and  Poland. 
It  is  ditricult  of  digeftion,  and  is  generally  lalted  and 
dried  before  being  ufed. 

Of  the  dog  tribe  few  fpecies  have  been  employed  forDoc^. 
the  food  of  man,  though  the   common   dog   is   greedi- 
ly eaten   by   the   inhabitants   of  the    South-fea   illands, 
and  is  lometimes  ufed  as  food  in  more  civilized  focieties. 
See  Dog,  MA:\niALiA  Index. 

Of  the  cat  tribe,  the  flelh  of  the  lion  is  confidered  aSL;on, 
excellent  food   by   feveral  nations  of  Africa,  and  Kol- 
ben  prefers  it  to  moft  other  animal  food.  ,g 

The  cor.'non  otter  (Intra  vulgaris)  is  eaten  in  feve- Otter. 
ral  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  confidered  as  nearly 
allied  to  filh.     See  Otter,  Ma:\imalia  Index, 

The  young  of  the  fea  otter  l^lutra  mtirina)  are  faid 
to  be  delicate  eating,  not  eafily  to  be  dillinguifhed  from 
lamb.  ^^ 

Several  fpecies  of  didelphis  or  opofllim  are  confidered  Opoflum. 
by  the  natives  of  South  America  as  equally  good  food 
with  the  flefti  of  the  hare  or  rabbit,  efpecially 

Didelphis  Virginiana,  the  Virginian  cpqffhm.  - 

The  kanguroo  (macrcpus  major)  forms  a  chief  part  Kan<mro4 
of  the  animal  food  ufed  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland) 
but  the  flefh  is  very  coarfe. 

The   common   htdgehog  (f r/;?flrf ar  f /y;-o/)ir//j-)  is  oc- Hedgehoj. 
caConally  ufed  as  food  ;  and  its  fleih  is  faid  to   be  ex- 
tremely delicate. 


Order  4.   Glires. 

The  common  porcupine  (hystrix  cri/lata)  is  eaten  in  Porcupijd^^ 
Sicily  and  Malta,  and  is  frequently  introduced  to  the 
politeft  tables  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  41 

Several   fpecies  of  cavia  are  ufed   as  food  in  Guiana, '-^"S" 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  efpecially 

Cavia  cobaya,  the  Guinea  pig.  C.  paca,  the /potted 
cavy.  C.  aguti,  the  long-nofed  cavy,  and  C.  aperea,  the 
rod  cavy.  ^ 

The  flefli  of  the  beaver  (ca/!or  fiber^  is  employed  as  Beaver, 
food  in  America,  and  is  laid  to  be  good  eating.     It  is 
prcferved  by  drying  it  in  the  fmoke.  43 

The  alpine  marmot  (^arBomys  marmota')  affords  nou- Marnw* 
rifliment  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,   Savoy, 
and   other  parts  of  the  Alps ;  and,  belides  this,  three 
other  fpecies  are  eatable,  viz. 

Ar^tomys  monax,  the  Maryland  marmot.  A.  bo- 
bac,  bobai  ;  and  A.  citellus,  the  caj'an,   or  earlefs  tnar- 

'""'■  .  .  .  44 

Several  fpecies  of  fciurus,  oxfquirrel,  may  be  eaten.  Squirrel.    { 
efpecially  the  common  fquirrel  (fciurus  vulgaris),  which 
i?  much  ufed  in  Sweden   and    Norway,  and   its  flefli  is  1 

faid  to  relemble  that  of  a  barndoor  fowl. 

The   common  jerboa   [dipus Jaculus)  is  eaten  by  thej„boa. 
Arabs,  who  efteem  its  fleih  among  their  greateft  deli- 
cacies, ^g 

Moft  fpecies  of  lepus,  or  the  hare  tribe,  are  ufed  aslbrc  iiniL 
common  food,  efpecially  rabbit, 

Lepus  timidus,  the  common  hare,  and  L.  cunicalus, 
the  rabbit. 

Of  thtfe  the  flefli  of  the  rabbit  is  fofter  and  more  di- 
geflible  than  that  of  the  hare  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  nourilh-  | 
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Difteiic?.  ing.     wild  rabbits  are  both  more  digertible  and  more 
^— — V— — '  palatable  tbati  fuch  as  are  domellicated. 

Order  5.  Pecora. 

I'  is  from  this  order  that  the  principal  part  of  animal 
food,  in    civilized    countries,   is    derived.     Almoft  all 
the    animals    contained    in   this    order    form  excellent 
J,       food. 
Ciny-'...s.  Some  fpecies  of  came/us,  or  the  camel  tribe,  are  eat- 

en, efpecially 

Camelus  dromedarius,  tie  Arabian   camel.     C.  gla- 
ma,  the  g/ama,  whofe  fledi  is  faid  to  referable  mutton. 
Or  the  genus  cerviis,  the  folloinng  fpecies  are  moft 
^5        ufed,  viz. 
E!3c-  Cei-vus  alces,  the  elk,  eaten    in    Norway,   Lapland, 

and  Sweden,  where  its    flelli   is  much  efteer.;ed.      It  is 
very  ncurifhing,  but  lies  long  on  the  ItomaLh. 
^^^^'  C.  elaphus,  the  common JIag.     The  llelh  of  this   ani- 

"  mal,  when  full  grown,  is  well  known   under  the  name 

of  venifin,  and  is  very  digelHble,  wholefome,  and  nou- 
rilbing.  The  animal  ihould  not  be  killed  till  he  is 
above  four  years  old,  and  the  flelh  is  fattell  and  beft 
flavoured  in  the  month  of  Augull. 
_  .  -?^j.  C.  tarandus,  the  rein  deer.  The  flelh  of  this  fpecies 
forms  the  principal  nouriihment  of  the  Laplanders  ;  the 
tongues  are  excellent  when  falted  and  fmoked,  and  the 
I  milk  is  fweet  and  nourilhing. 

I  Tallow  ^-  dama,  the  fallow-deer.     The  flefli  of  this  fpecies 

1  ieer.  is  a  variety  of  veniion,  and  nearly  refembles  that  of  the 

,j        flag.      The  buck  is  preferred. 
■Roe-buck.        C.  caprcolus,  the  roebucl.     The  flefh  of  the  roebuck 
is  confidered  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  lalf  fpecies. 

Of  the  genus  anlilope,  almolf  all  the   fpecies   afford 
L  excellent  food  j  but  the  following  is  molf  generally  em- 

I  ployed,  viz. 

r        S-5.  Antilope  rupicapra,  the  chamois. 

amua.  rjj^^  j^^^  ^p  ^^  young  ibex  {cafira  ibex)  is  faid  to 

be  excellent  food. 
54  Of  the  common  goat  {capra  hircus)  only  the  young 

are  employed  as  food  ;  and  a  roafted  kid  is  a  very  com- 
mon dilh  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.      Of  goat's 
,.        milk  v.e  fnail  fpeak  hereafter, 
aeej).  Ov;s  aries,  the  common  Jhcep.    Mutton  is  well  known 

to  be  a  highiy  nutritious  and  wholefome  meat.  It  i? 
perhaps  more  univerfally  ufed  than  any  other  animal 
food.  Tup  mutton  has  fuch  a  ftrong  fraell  and  difagree- 
able  tafle,  and  is,  befides,  fo  exceedingly  toush  and 
difficult  of  digeftion,  that  it  is  never  eaten  but  by  thofe 
who  cannot  aif.  rd  to  purchafe  mutton  of  a  better  qua- 
lity. Ewe-vuiiton,  if  it  be  more  than  between  two  and 
three  years  o!H,  is  likewife  tough  and  coarfe.  Wedder- 
multon,  or  the  flefli  of  the  caftrated  animal,  is  molt 
efleemed,  and  is  by  far  the  fweeteft  and  moll  ciigefiible. 
Lamb  being  lefs  heating  and  lefs  dcnfe,  is  better  fuited 
to  weak  flcmachs  ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  flefli  of 
lambs  that  have  not  been  robbed  of  their  blood  by  re- 
peated bleedings,  or  reared  by  the  hand  with  miik 
adulterated  with  chalk,  in  order  to  make  the  meat  ap- 
pear white.  Such  practices  to  render  the  food  pltaGng 
to  the  eye,  at  the  expence  of  its  alimentary  properties, 
r5  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 
*x.  ■"  Bos  taurus,  the  common  bull  and  cow.     The  flelh  of 

the  bull  has  a  flrong  difagree  .ble  fmcll,  and  is  dry, 
tough,  and  lilifxult  of  folution  in  the  ftomach.  Bull, 
beef  is  rarely  eaten.     But  the  fiefli  of  the  ox,  or  ca!"- 
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-beef,  is  a  highly  nourlfliing  and  Dietetics. 
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trated  animal,  called 

wholefome  food,  readily  digefted  by  healthy  perfonSj 
and  conilitutii  g  a  principal  part  of  the  common  diet  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  and  many  other  countries.  It  is 
the  moft  ftrengthening  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food. 
Cow-beef  is  not  fo  tender  nor  fo  nourilhing,  nor  fo  di- 
geftible  as  ox-beef.  Veal  is  tender  and  nourifliing ; 
but  not  fo  eafily  digeftcd,  nor  fo  well  fuited  to  weak 
ftomachs,  as  is  commonly  im.!gined.  It  is  matter  of 
juil  complaint,  that  the  fame  injurious  methods  are 
praftifed  in  the  rearing  and  management  of  calves,  a^ 
have  been  already  noticed  under  the  article  Lamb. 
By  fuch  treatment  the  quality  of  the  fleih  is  much  de- 
praved. What  is  called  beef-tea,  is  prepared  by  put- 
ting a  pound  of  the  lean  part  of  beef,  cut  into  very  thin 
flices  into  a  quart  of  water,  and  boiling  it  over  a  quick 
fire  about  five  minutes,  taking  off  the  fcum.  The  li- 
quor  is  afterwards  poured  off  clear  for  ufe.  This  makes 
a  light  and  pleafant  article  of  diet  for  weak  and  deli- 
cate people.  On  fome  occafions  fpices  may  be  advan- 
tageoufiy  added  to  it.  Gravy  foup  is  very  nouriibing, 
but  is  heavy  and  heating.  It  is  ufed  as  a  clyfter,  as 
well  as  taken  into  the  ftomach.  Calves-feet  jelly  is 
highly  nutritious  and  demulcent. 

Bsfides  the  common  ox,  tlie  following  fpecies  are 
employed  as  food,  viz. 

Bos  araericanus,  the  American  hifun.  B.  mofchatu% 
the  mufh  bull.  B.  bulialus,  the  buffalo.  B.  caffer,  the 
cape  ox,  and  B.  grunniens,  the  yak. 

Order  6.  Bellu.-e. 

The  flefli  of  the   horfe  may  be   eaten,  but  is  veryfjofj,:/ 
coarfe.     Mare's  milk  is   often  ufed  medicinally,  but  is 
confidered  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  afs.  5S 

AiTes   milk  is  light,  and    well  fuited   to  weak  fto-^'^""' 
machs.    It  is  commonly  employed  in  ccnfumptive  cafes; 
and    Hoffman    recommends   it    in    gout,    rheumatifm, 
jaundice,  debility  of  the  bowels,  diforders  of  the  urina- 
ry paflages,  and  in  fluor  albus.  ro 

Tlie   fleQi  -of  the  tapir   {tapir  americanus)  is  much  Tapir, 
efleemed   by  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  but  is 
inferior  to  our  beef.  go 

The  flefti  of  the  wild  boar  i?  denfe,  but  fufliciently  Hog. 
tender,  very  nourifliing,  and  more  favoury  than  that  of 
the  domeltic  hog.  But  as  the  geneial  properties  of 
both  are  the  fame,  they  will  be  here  noticed  to- 
gether. The  fleih  of  the  wild  boar  is  in  feafon  in 
the  month  of  October.  The  head  is  efteeraed  the  fin- 
eft  part.  The  flelh  of  the  young  animal  is  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy.  The  common  or  dome/lie  boar.  The 
fow.  The  flefti  of  the  fow  is  ftrong,  and  makes  bad 
bacon.  It  is  tlie  flelli  jf  the  caftrated  animal  that  Is  in 
common  ufe,  and  that  is  known  by  the  name  o'l pork. 
On  account  of  the  fat  or  lard  with  which  it  abounds, 
it  is  ftot  very  eafily  digc-fted.  It  is  a  vtry  favoury  food, 
and  affords  a  ftrong  nourilh'ncnt,  fuited  to  perfons  who 
lead  an  adlive  or  laborious  life.  'J"he  too  frequent  and 
long  continued  ufe  of  this  meat  favours  obcfity,  produ- 
ces foulnels  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  occafions 
diforders  of  the  (kin.  The  flefti  of  the  fucking  pig  is 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  is  very  nourifliing  j  but  by 
reafon  of  the  thick  and  flimy  juice  with  which  i 
abounds,  it  is  not  very  readily  diflbived  in  the  ftomach, 
and  therefore  is  by  no  means  a  proper  food  for  weak 
and  fickly  perfons.  Bacon  is  a  coarfe  and  heavy,  but 
4  S  2  nutritive 
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nutritive  foot],  only  fit  to  be  taken  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity by  robuft  and  labouring  people.  When  it  confti- 
tutes  a  principal  part  of  the  daily  diet,  it  brings  on  dif- 
orders  fimilar  to  thofe  which  arile  from  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  pork.  In  confequence  of  the  fat  or  lard  with 
ivhich  it  abounds,  the  flefh  of  the  fwine  tribe  is  more 
or  lefs  laxative.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  faid  of 
pork,  that  the  occafional  and  fparing  ufe  of  it  is  fufR- 
ciently  falutary  ;  but  that  it  cannot  be  made  a  princip  d 
part  of  the  daily  diet,  without  producing  diforder  in 
many  conftitutions,  and  particularly  in  thofe  who  are 
of  a  melancholic  temperament,  and  lead  a  fedentary 
life. 

The  fleQi  of  the  different  fpecies  of  this  genus  is 
edible,  efpecially  that  of  the  /us  tajajjh  and  S.  baby- 
rujh. 

Class  II.  BIRDS.     Order  2.  Pic^. 

Of  this  order  only  two  fpecies  are  generally  ufed  as 
food. 

Corvus  frugilegus,  the  rod.  The  youngof  this  bird 
is  very  fimilar  to  the  pigeon,  but  is  rather  inferior  in 
flavour  and  digeftibility. 

P.  viridis,  the  green  woodpecker.  The  flefli  of  this 
and  fome  other  fpecies  is  palatable,  but  of  difficult  fo- 
lution. 

Order  3.  AnsekES. 

Of  this  order  the  principal  fpecies  that  are  eaten  be- 
long to  the  genus  anas,  of  which  all  the  fpecies  may 
be  ufed  for  food  ;  but  the  following  are  mod  generally 
employed,  viz.  anas  cygnus,  the  wildfivan.  A.  olor, 
ihe  tame  fwan.  A.  znfer,  the  goo/e.  A.  bernicla, ///? 
hrent gooje.  A.  mofchata,  the  Mufcovy  duck.  A.  pe- 
nelope,  ivigeon.  A.  ferina,  pochard.  A.  crecca,  teal. 
A.  bofchas,  wild  duck.  A.  domeftica,  the  tame  or 
comtnon  duck. 

Alca  arclica,  puJUn.  A.  tarda,  the  razor-bill.  A. 
c'inh^tz,  the  tufted  auk. 

Pelicanus  baffanus,  thefolandgoofe. 

Larus  niarinus,  the  black-backed  gull. 

Of  thefe  the  fwan,  the  goofe,  the  wigeon,  the  teal, 
the  wild  and  tame  duck,  are  the  moft  digeftible  ;  the 
barnacle,  the  puffin,  the  foland  goofe,  and  the  black- 
backed  gull,  are  very  fat,  heavy,  and  hare  generally  a 
fifty  tafte. 

Order  4.  Gralls. 

Of  this  order  moft  of  the  genera  funiiffi  very  good 
and  favoury  food.  The  following  are  moft  commonly 
ufed,  viz. 

Scolopax  rufticola,  the  woodcock.  S.  gallinago,  the 
nrpe.  S.  gallinula, ///^J<7C/ty;;i/>«'.  S.  glottis,  //if  i^rfa/ 
'ilover,  or  green-fiank.  S.  tetanus,  the  /potted  /nipe. 
S.  liniofa,  the  /lone  plover.     S.  lapponica,  the  red god- 

Tringa  pugnax,  the  ruff  and  ree'je.  T.  vanellus, 
the  lapwing  or  ha/lard  plover.  T.  cinchus,  the  piirre. 
T.  fquatarrha,  the  gray  plover,  or /nndpipcr. 

Charadrius  marincUus,  the  dotterel.  C.pluvialis, /^i? 
green  plover.  C.  ccdicncmus,  the  thick-kneed  bu/lard. 
C.  heraantopu',  the  long  legged  plover. 

Fiilica  fufca,  the  brown  galliiiule.     F.  chloropus,  the 
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This  order  flirniilies  the  pnnclpal  part  of  the  food 
which  we  derive  from  the  clafs  of  birds.  The  follow- 
ing fpecies  aftord  excellent  nourifhment,  viz. 

Pavo  criftatus,  the  peacock. 

IMeleagris  gallipavo,  ///.;  turkey. 

Penelope  criflata,  the  qtthan. 

Cras  aleclor,  the  ere/led  curajfow. 

Phafianus  gallus,  the  common  fowl.  Ph.  colchicus, 
common  phea/ant.    ' 

Numida  meleagris,  the  Guinea  hen. 

Tetrao   urogallus,  the  wood  grou/e.      T.  tetrix,  the 
blackcock  or  black  game.  T.  lagopus,  red  game.  T.  per- p^ffg^  ^^^ 
dix,  ths  common  partridge.     T.  cotumix,  the  quail. 

Order  6.  Passeres. 

The  following  fpecies  of  this  order  may  be  emploved 
as  food,  viz. 

Colamba  domeftica,  tlie  common  pigeon,  and  C.  pa- 
lumbus,  the  ring  dove. 

Alauda,  the  lark.     All  the  fpecies. 

Turdus  vifcivorus,  the  mi/fel  thrufh.  T.  pilaris,  //;,• 
field/are.     T.  merula,  the  blackbird. 

Loxia  curvirollra,  the  jbeldapple,ox  crofibill.  L.  co- 
eothrauftes,  the  grajbcak  or  haxvfinch.  L.  chloris,  the 
greenfinch. 

Eraberiza  nivalis,  the /now  bunting.  E.  miliaria,  the 
bunting.  E.  hortulana.  E.  citrinella,  or  yellow  ham- 
mer. 

Fringilla  celebs,  the  chaffinch.  F.  montifringilla,  the 
brambling,  or  bramblefiiich.  F.  domeftica,  the  hou/e 
/parrow.     F.  montana,  the  tree /parrow. 

Motacilla  modularis,  the  hedge  /parrow.  M.  fice- 
dula,  the  epicurean  warbler.  M.  ccnanthe,  the  wheat- 
car.  1\I.  rubitra,  the  whin-chat.  M.  rubicula,  the 
flonechatler.  M.  phcenicurus,  the  redflart.  M.  eri- 
thalus,  the  redtail. 

Hirundo  efculenta,  the  efculent  fwallow. 

After  this  enumeration  of  birds,  we  muft  fay  fome- 
thing  refpefting  the  nutritious  properties  of  eggs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eggs  of  all  the  birds  which  we£  _  ' 
have  mentioned,  and  perhaps  of  moft  others,  might  be 
emploved  as  food  ;  but  cuftom  and  convenience  have 
given  the  preference  to  thofe  of  the  common  hen,  the 
guinea  hen,  and  the  duck.  The  fluid  contents  of  an 
egg  confift  of  the  white  and  the  yolk.  The  former 
very  much  referablcs  the  lymph  of  the  blood,  or  the 
coagulable  part  of  milk.  The  latter,  viz.  the  yolk,  is 
an  animal  mucilage,  compofed  of  oil,  coagulable  lymph 
and  water.  It  is  mifcible  with  cold  water,  fo  as  to  form 
an  emulfion.  The  oil  is  feparable  from  the  yolk,  boil- 
ed till  it  becomes  hard,  by  mean?  of  preflure.  *  ^  «  See  ( 

The  eggs  of  all  granivorous  birds,  and  efpecially  ol ^^^-^ 
the  domeftic  fowl,  yield  a  mild  demulcent  and  ftrcngth- 
ening  aliment,  well  fuited  to  confumptive  perfons,  and 
fuch  as  are  exhaufted  by  immoderate  evacuations.  Raw 
eggs  are  gently  laxative,  and  are  found  to  be  fervice- 
able  in  cafes  of  jaundice  and  obftruCled  liver.  A  nutri- 
tive reftorative  drink  is  prepared  by  rubbing  the  yolks 
of  two  or  three  eggs,  and   a  little  white  fugar,  with  a 

pint  ' 


pint  or  two  of  cold  ivatcr,  adding  to  it  afterwards  a 
'~*'~~"  glafs  of  Rhenifli  or  any  other  light  wine,  and  a  liule 
lemon  juice,  to  give  it  a  Havour.  Tijis  egCT-emulfion 
Avithcut  the  wine,  is  a  good  remedy  in  coughs,  b.oarfe- 
nefles,  ("pitting  of  blood,  coftivenefs,  Stc. 

Both  the  w  hite  and  yolk  of  eggs  are  very  indigeftible 
ivhen  boiled  to  hardnefs.  Eggs  ihouid  be  fubjefted  to 
as  little  of  the  art  of  cookery  as  pofl'ible.  The  lightell 
as  well  as  the  iimplell  mode  of  preparing  them  for  the 
table,  is  to  boil  them  only  as  long  as  is  neceflary  to 
coagulate  ilightly  the  greateil  part  of  the  white,  with- 
out depriving  the  yolk  of  its  fluidity.  This  is  what  is 
called  poaching  them  ;  and  in  this  way  they  fit  ivell 
upon  moft  llomachs. 

Class  III.  AMPHIBIA.     Order  i.  Reptiles. 

This  clafs  furniffies  but  few  articles  of  food,  and  of 
thefe  the  following  are  the  moft  ufually  employed,  viz, 

Tei{\iAo  myd^'i,  the  green  turtle.  T.  ferox.  T.  grae- 
ca,  the  land  turtle. 

Rana  efculenta,  the  edible  frog,  or  green  water-frog. 

L^cena  agilis,  common  green  lizard.     L.  fcincus,  ?>*^ 

■^'*  Order  2.  Serpents. 

Coluber  viper,  the  viper.     C.  perus,  the  adder. 

Of  thefe  the  turtle  is  well  known  as  a  moft  nourifh- 

ing    and  palatable  food.     The  efculent  frog,  though 

not  very  nutritious,  taftes  much  like  chicken  ;  the  viper 

and  adder  are  chiefly  ufed  in  foups,  whicli  are  confider- 

•    ed  as  great-reftoratives. 

Class  IV.  FISHES. 

71  It  is   probable  that  almoft  all  the  different  fpecies  of 

y^^       fiih  might  be  employed  as  food,   but  the  following  are 
chiefly  eaten,  viz. 

Order  1.  APODES. 

Murasna 
conger  eel. 
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MuUus   barbatus,  the  red  fui 
tus.  thejiripedfunnullet. 
Trigla  lyra,  the  piper. 


ullet. 
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anguilla,  the  common  eel.     M.  conger,  the 
Ammodytes  tobianus,   the  fand  launce,  or 


land  eel. 

Order  2.  Juci'lares, 


dragonet.      C.  dra- 


Callyonimus  lyra,   the 
cunculus,  the  fordid  dragon 

Trachinus  draco,  the  tveever. 

Gadus  aglefinus,  the  haddoch.  G.  catlarias,  thetorfl, 
G.  morrhua,  the  codfjh.  G.  barbatus,  the  pont.  G. 
merlangus,  the  'whiting.  G.  pollachius,  the  pollact. 
G.  molva,  the  ling.     G.  lota,  the  burbot. 

Order  3.  TiioRACici. 

Zeus  faber,  the  dory. 

Pleuronecles  hippoRloflus,  the  holibut.  P.  platefla, 
theplaife.  P.  flefus,  the  founder.  P.  linianda,  thedai^. 
P.  folea,  thefole.     P.  maximus,  the  lurbot. 

Chx-todon  roftratus,  the  jaculator.  C.  imperator,  the 
emperor  of  "Japan. 

Sparus  Hiicna, 

Perca  fluviatilis,  the  perch. 

Scomber,  '.he  macttrcl. 


Chondrop" 
terrgii. 


Order  4.  Abdomixales. 

Cohilis  h'ivhex.vil^,  the  loach,  or  groundling.  ■ 

Salmo  falar,  thefalmon.  S.  trutta,  thefea  trout.  SI 
fario,  the  trout.  S.  alpinus,  the  charr.  S.  falj'elinus, 
the  falmon  trout.  S.  umbla.  S.  cperlanus,  thefmelt. 
S.  albula,  the  ivhiting.     S.  thymallus,  the  grayling. 

Efox  lucius,  the  pihe. 

Mugil  cephalus,  the  mullet. 

Clupea  harengus,  the  herring.  C.  fprattus,  the  ffrar. 
C.  alofa,  thefliad.     C.  encraficolus,  the  anchovy. 

Cyprinus  barbus,  the  barbel.  C.  carpio,  the  carp, 
C.  gobio,  the  gudgeon.  C.  tinea,  the  tench.  C.  cepha^ 
lus,  the  chub.  C.  leucifcus,  the  dace.  C.  rutilus,  the 
roach.  C.  erythrophthalmus,  the  rud.  C.  albumus, 
tlu:  bleak,  and  C.  brama,  the  bream. 

Order  6.  Ckondropterycii. 

Accipenfer  fturio,  thejlurgeon.  A.  ruthenus,  thejlar- 
lel.     A  hufo,  the  ifnglafsfjh. 
Raia  batis,  thefkote. 

Petromyzon  ibarinus,  the  lamprey.     P  nuviatilis,  theoi  fiiii  in 
lefer  lamprey.     P.  branchialis,  the  lampern,  or  pride,      general. 

_  The  u'holcfomcnefs  of  fiflv  in  diet  has  been  much 
difputed.  According  to  fome,  it  is  the  moft  delicious 
food  of  any  ;  and  according  to  others,  it  is  without 
ftrength  or  fubftance.  It  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  be 
the  fole  diet  of  the  laborious  clafs,  but  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  vegetable  food ;  for  inftance,  with 
potatoes,  or  other  roots,  what  can  be  more  acceptable 
than  a  faked  or  fmoked  herring,  to  give  a  relilh  to  fuclr 
infipid  diet  ?  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  one  barrel  of  falted 
herrings  will,  in  this  way,  go  as  far  as  three  barrels  of 
falted  beef.  Frefti  filli  is  certainly  well  calculated  for 
fedentary  people,  and  thofe  who  refide  in  towns ;  and 
at  all  events,  it  is  fortunate  to  have  fuch  a  refource  for 
food  in  a  populous  country,  to  be  made  ufe  of  ;vhen  any 
exigency  reijuires  fuch  aid. 

The  texture  of  hfli,  in  general,  is  more  tender  than 
that  of  flelh.  They  have  nothing  of  a  fibrous  ftruc- 
ture,  like  flelh ;  of  courfe,  they  are  more  eafily  digefted 
than  meat,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  not  of  a  vifcid  nature. 
It  is  a  fingular  circuraftance  regarding  filh,  that, 
though  we  require  vegetables  with  our  meat,  we  hard- 
ly ever  take  them  with  fifli.  Cullcn  fays,  that  by  way 
of  experinient  he  Las  taken  apples  along  with  fiili,  but 
found  them  to  dillurb  digeftion. 

The  objeflions  to  filh,  however,  are  numerous.  The 
nourifliment  derived  from  them  it'is  faid,  is  incom- 
plete j  not  ib  ftimulating,  nor  fo  congenial  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  as  cither  birds  or  quadrupeds ;  fome 
clalTes  of  tliem  alfo,  as  ftiell-fiQi,  falmon,  &c.  are  more 
indigeftible  than  meat ;  and  fifli,  in  general,  has  a 
ftronger  tendency  to  putrefaftion  tiian  meat.  But  the 
faults  of  fifti  are  fomcwliat  correcled  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  commonly  eaten.  In  a  frelh  ftate, 
fauces  and  pickles  of  an  acid  nature  are  employed  with 
them,  and  when  dried,  the  aftion  of  the  ftomach  is 
promoted  by  fait  and  fpices.  Filli,  compared  with 
llefti,  is  lefs  nourilLing  ;  and  the  more  \ifcid  forts  Iiard- 
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Diatetics,   er  of  dige!\ion.     Hence  many  are  under  the  neceffity, 
*; —  "~~'  after  (lilmon,  &c.  to  have  recourfe  to  a  dram  of  fome 
*Code  of    fpjjit  (,,.  other  to  carry  them  off*. 
Httlth  art  '  •' 

™iT p.''"''  ^^^^5  ^'-  INSECTS. 

■*°'''  Of  infefts  properly  fo  called,  none  are  ufed  in  fub- 

_    7^         ftance  as  food,  except  various  fpecies  of  cancer,  viz. 

■lu'cd'  Cancer  raienas,   the  common  crab.     C  pagurui,  t/ie 

black  c/aired  crab.  C.  gsiamarus,  t/ie /ob/Zer.  C.  afte- 
cus,  the  craw  Jijli.  C.  ferratus,  the  prad'Ti.  C.  cran- 
gon,  thejhrimp,  and  C.  fqualla,  the  white Jl?rim ft. 

Under  this  clsfs  we  may  rank  honey,  the  produce  of 
the  bee,  \vhich  in  its  general  elementary  properties 
agrees  with  fugar,  to  be  aftenvards  noticed.  It  i?, 
hoivever,  rather  more  heating,  and  will  not  agree  with 
many  ftomachs.  It  is  belt  eaten  from  the  comb,  as  the 
wax  feenis  to  corred  its  unpleafant  cffefl?. 


Fnotl  1 


Class  VI.  VERMES.     Order  2.  Molll'sca. 

The/cfiiafi'piula,  and  the  echinus  efculenlus,  are  the 
only  edible  genera  of  this  order  of  worms,  and  even 
thefe  are  a  coarfe  and  by  no  means  a  nourilLing  food. 

Order  3.  Test  ACE  A. 

Cardium  edule,  the  common  cockle. 

Ollrea  edulis,  the  common  oijjier. 

Mytilus  edulis,  the  eatable  mitfcle. 

Helix  pomatia,  the  common  fnail. 

Of  thefe,  the  oyller  and  the  fnail  are  the  raoft  whole- 
fome  and  digeftible. 

As  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  animal  and  ve- 
getable food,  we  Ihall  here  notice  milk  and  its  various 
products. 

Milk  is  the  proper  and  natural  food  of  the  young  of 
all  animals  of  the  mainmalia  clafs  ;  and  cows  milk 
makes  a  principal  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race,  both  in  the  infant  and  adult 
llate.  On  account  of  the  abundance  of  oily  and  cheefy 
matter  which  it  contains,  cow's  milk  is  to  infants  by 
no  means  fo  well  fuited  as  human  milk  ;  bat  as  the 
mode  of  living  in  civilized  fjciety  often  depraves  the 
quality  of  woman's  milk,  or  prevents  its  fecretion,  cows 
milk  in  too  many  inlfances  becomes  a  neceflary  fubfti 
tute.  On  fuch  occalions,  as  it  is  too  heavy  to  be 
given  alone,  it  fhould  be  diluted  with  water :  and  as  it 
is  difpofed  to  become  more  acefcent  than  human  milk, 
and  from  that  caufe  to  produce  gripings  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  bowels  in  young  children,  it  will  often 
be  ufcful  to  mix  with  it  decodlions  of  animal  fubltances, 
fuch  as  chicken  or  veal  broth,  or  decodion  of  hartf- 
horn  fiiavings  ;  of  which  laft  two  eunces  ihould  be 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  til!  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  pint  j  when,  after  it  is  become 
cold,  it  will  be  of  the  confluence  of  a  light  jelly. 
This,  mixed  with  about  twice  its  quantity  of  cows  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fugar,  forms  for  young  fub- 
jefts  a  proper  aliment,  approaching  nearly  to  the  nature 
of  hum«n  raiik. 

Milk  Is  ufcd  medicinally  in  'confumptions,  efpecially 
in  their  ear' y  ftage  ;  in  gouty  affeftions,  after  the  pa- 
roxyfm  is  gone  off,  in  fmallpox,  diluted  with  water,  as 
the  comrion  Jiiiik;  in  meailes,  efpecially  the  raalig- 
apat  kind,  diluted  in  the  fame  manner  ;  in  gonorrhaea, 
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lues  venerea,  and  during  a  mercurial  falivation  In  can- 
cerous affections  ;  in  cafes  where  mineral  and  animal 
poifons,  have  been  fwallowed ;  in  cales  of  llranpnry 
and  dyfury  from  the  abforption  of  cantharides,  ik':.  j 
in  fluor  albus  j  in  many  fpafmodic  and  nervous  dif- 
ovdeis-. 

When  milk  is  ufed  medicinally,  it  is  often  fervice- 
able  to  dilute  it  with  Pyrmont,  Sehrer,  or  fome  other 
proper  mineral  water  ;  and  to  prevent  acidity,  and  make 
it  fit  eafier  on  the  llomach,  limewater,  and  fome  of 
the  diftilled  aromatic  waters,  are  occafionally  mixed 
with  it.  To  obviate  coliiventf?,  which  milk  is  apt  to 
induce,  it  is  often  proper  to  mix  brown  fugar,  or  raag- 
nciia  with  it,  to  boil  it  uith  oatmeal,  veal  broth,  &c. 

In  general,  milk  is  improper  in  inflammatory  fevers, 
unattended  with  puftulous  eruptions  ;  in  bilious  fevers ; 
in  fcrophulous  cafes  j  and  in  rickets. 

The  following  are  the  principal  products  and  prepa- 
rations of  milk  in  dietetic  and  medicinal  ufe  ;  cream 
and  butter  are  well  known  ;  nor  can  it  be  neceflary  to 
notice  how  much  they  dil'order  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
when  taken  too  freely. 

Curds  taken  in  confiderable  quantity,  are  highly  op- 
preffive  to  the  Itomach,  and  not  mifrequently  prove  the 
caufe  of  obftructions  and  inflammations  of  the  bowels.  j 

Cheefe   varies   according   to   the    kind   of  milk  froraCheefe. 
which  it  is  prepared,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
and  v.hey  which  the  coagulable  matter  contains,  and 
lallly  according  to  its  age.      In  generr.l,  it  is  an  aliment 
fuited  only  to  itrong  ftomachs,  and   to   fuch   perfons  as 
ufe  great  and  conllant  exercife.      In   the  higher  orders 
of  fociety,  it  is  ufed   chietly  as  a  condiment.     Toalted 
cheefe  is  not  eafily  digefted  by  weak  llomachs ;  and  for^- 
thofe  who   can   be   hurt   by  indigellion,  or  heated  by  a  j;.^^^  a 
heavy  fupper,  it  is  a  very  improper  diet  *. 

Butter-?nilk  is   milk  which   has  been  deprived  of  itSg^jj^* 
oily  mstter  by  churning  or  agitation.     It  is  noiu-ilhing,  mii. 
cooling,  and  diluent.     It  is  ufed  in  cachexies,  atrophies, 
conf  inijjtions,  &c. 

IVhey  is  the  watery,  faccharine  part  of  milk,  freed 
in  a  great  meafure  from  the  batyraceous  and  caleous 
matter.  It  is  lightly  nutritive,  diluent,  aperient,  and 
diuretic.  It  is  given  in  confumptions,  dyfenteries, 
jaundice,  &c.  alone,  or  mixed  with  mineral  waters, 
and  fometimes  impregnated  with  the  juices  of  medici- 
nal herbs.  Wine  whey,  tartar  whey,  multard  whey, 
will  be  particularly  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

Su^ar  of  milk  is  a  faline  fubitance,  obtained  from  the 
whey  by  evaporation.  It  has  been  properly  called  the 
cflential  fait  of  milk.  It  has  been  much  extolled  by 
fome  writers  as  a  remedy  in  confumptions  ;  but  as  it  is 
contained  in  whey,  it  it  evident  that  preparation  mull 
poffefs  all  its  virtues,  and  therefore  that  the  trouble  of 
obtaining  it  feparaterouft  be  unneceffary  f .  mT^ 

II.  FROM  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  Tnd'm. 

Vegetable  food  is  more  ancient  than  any  other.     As        Si 
forming  the  food  of  animals,_  it  is  the  foundation  of  allOfvegel 
our  nourirtiment,   for   by  it  thofe  animals  are  nourilhed,'*    '^  ^ 
which   in  turn  afford  fuftenance  to  man.      Indeed  there 
are  no  circumftances  under  which  a  diet  of  animal  food  I 

fhould  be  folely  employed.  This  has  been  confirmed 
by  every  experiment  made  ;  and  the  confinement  of  a 
perfon  only  for  a  few   days  to  this  mode  of  living,  has 
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s.  induced  fuch  fymploins  as  obliged  him  to  defill.  Be- 
"  I'des  this,  by  iUmulating  to  an  extreme  degree,  the 
fprings  of  life  are  by  animal  diet  urged  on  too  fall  ;  and 
preternatural,  and  of  courfe  weakening  exertions  of  the 
fyliem  enfue,  which  induce,  from  their  excefs,  an  ear- 
ly decay.  Thus  childhood  is  prematurely  ulhercd  by 
it  into  manhood  ;  and  the  powers  of  manhood,  foon  ex- 
haufled,  difplay  the  infirmities  and  progrefs  of  age,  at 
a  period  v.hen  vigour  and  ftrength  Ihould  ftill  be  in  per- 
fedtion.  A  diet  of  vegetable  food  is,  on  the  contrary, 
conducive  to  long  life.  It  neither  accelerates  the  vital 
energy,  nor  ripens  the  fruit  before  its  time,  but  with  a 
flow  and  regular  Hep  brings  forwards  the  different 
ftages  in  their  due  feafon,  and  with  all  the  advantages 
which  their  proper  maturity  ought  to  confer  on  them. 
At  the  lame  time,  while  we  thus  point  out  the  good 
efletls  of  a  vegetable  diet,  in  arrefting  the  progrefs  of 
life,  and  giving  a  grriter  permanence  to  exiltence,  we 
by  ne  means  approve  of  it  as  a  diet  to  be  entirely  truft- 
ed  to. 

Declaimers  on  the  exclufive  ufe  of  vegetable  diet 
have  i.ot  taken  into  view  the  various  and  new  circum- 
flances  of  fituatian  in  which  man  is  now  placed.  He 
is  no  longer  the  child  of  nature,  nor  the  palTive  inha- 
bitant of  one  genial  fpot,  as  when  he  was  firlt  formed. 
He  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large  ;  exertion 
and  toil  are  his  conftant  attendants,  and  he  requires  a 
more  ready  and  affimilated  nouriihment  than  vegetable 
food  can  convey.  In  many  fituations  alfo,  the  vigour 
of  his  fyftem  is  weakened  by  extremes  of  temperature, 
which  demand,  to  counteract  them,  the  moll  ftimulant 
and  invigorating  food  he  is  capable  of  acquiring.  The 
excellence  of  vegetable  food  ufed  alone  is  therefore 
confined  to  a  mild  temperature  and  a  paffive  fiate,  and 
there  it  certainly  deferves  that  preference  which  hu- 
manity and  philofophy  have  beftowed  upon  it.  Con- 
fidering  vegetable  food  as  conveying  a  nouriihment  in- 
fufficlent  for  our  prefent  civilized  fituation,  we  ihall 
next  flate  the  inconveniences  that  attend  its  being  ufed 
in  excefs.  The  firft  inconvenience  of  vegetable  food 
already  noticed,  is  its  conftant  tendency  to  acefcency  ; 
but  this  is  hurtful  only  when  it  takes  place  to  a  morbid 
degree.  If  a  natural  tendency  to  acefcency  prevails 
in  the  ftomach,  as  a  flep  towards  aHlrailation,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  noxioufly  increafed  by  the  fole  ufe  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  the  counterafling  of  this  ftate,  or  check- 
ing the  tendency  to  fermentaticm,  muft  be  the  great 
fecret  in  the  regulation  of  vegetable  diet.  This  fccret 
no  doubt  depends  on  the  preventing,  by  cur  choice  of 
vegetables,  excefs  in  the  proportion  of  fermentable  or 
faccharine  matter,  and  in  exciting  the  acHon  of  the  fto- 
mach,  fo  that  the  vegetable  food  may  not  be  too  long 
retained  upon  it. 

The  next  inconvenience  alleged  againft  vegetable 
diet  is  its  difficulty  of  affimilation.  That  vegetable  ali- 
ment is  more  difficult  in  being  reduced  to  nouriihment, 
ftcms  generally  admitted,  and  in  the  end  it  produces 
a  greater  quantity  of  faces.  When  received  into  the 
ftomach  it  is  likewife  fpeciScally  lighter  thsn  the  gaf- 
trit  fluids.  Hence  it  floats  near  the  top  of  the  fiomach, 
and  caufes  irritations.  This  uneafinefs  is  not  felt  for 
fome  time  after  its  reception,  but  aftenvards  it  be;;!ns 
to  operate  on  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  The 
diilicuhy,  however,  of  affimilatiun  that  attends  vege- 
table food,  may  be  got  the  better  of  by  a  proper  ic- 
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leclion  of  it ;  and  it  will  alfo  be  chiefly  felt  in  weak 
ftomachs,  and  will  by  no  means  affeft  the  vigorous  and  ^ 
robuft. 

A  third  inconvenience  of  vegetable  food  is  its  extri- 
cation of  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  air,  by  which  the 
ftomach  becomes  diiundtd,  often  to  an  enormrus  de- 
gree, and  much  uneafinefs  is  produced  in  the  adjacent 
organs.  This  extrication  of  air  is  common  to  all 
vegetables ;  it  varies,  however,  extremely  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  them  ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumfiancc 
that  the  flatulence  and  torpor  is  experienced,  which 
fucceeds  a  full  meal  of  them.  Hence  all  vegetables 
that  contain  much  of  it  Ihould  undergo  a  previous  pre- 
paration before  being  ufed  as  food. 

Thefe,  then,  are  the  chief  inconveniences  attendiiig 
a  vegetable  regimen  •,  while  on  the  contrary,  to  counter- 
balance them,  this  fpeciea  of  diet  is  always  found  to  [iro- 
mote  or  (harpen  the  appetite,  and  to  keep  the  ftomach 
in  an  active  ftate.  Neither  are  any  conllitutional  dif- 
orders  the  confequence  of  it,  as  happens  from  animal 
food,  for  whatever  morbid  fymptoms  arife  under  its  ufe 
are  confined  almoft  entirely  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  feldom  carry  any  hurtful  elTecis  to  the  fyftem  at 
large.  _  Neither  do  any  evils  arife  from  occafional  ex- 
cefles  in  its  ufe  ;  and  the  mifchiefs  of  repletion  or  over- 
fulnefs  are  avoided  by  it,  unleis  in  cafes  of  extreme  in- 
dolence, or  where  a  continued  courfe  of  intemperance 
is  purfucd  as  to  the  quantity  taken.  By  its  moderate 
ftimulus  it  counterads  the  difpofition  to  an  inflammato- 
ry ftate,  and  in  many  cafes  proves  highly  ferviceable, 
in  checking  the  violence,  and  arrefting  tlie  progrefs  of' 
many  conllitutional  difeafes.  Independently  of  its  na- 
ture, it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  ftomach,  by  giving 
that  proper  diftention  which  this  organ  requires  in  order 
to  its  healthy  aflion. 

The  wifdom  of  nature  has  provided  that  the  extent 
of  vegetable  food  ftiould  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
animal  food,  a?  the  former  is  the  foundation  of  nouriih- 
ment for  all  the  animated  creation.  Hence  we  find 
that  there  is  fcarcely  any  vegetable  that  does  not  afford 
nourifliment  to  fome  animal  ;  and  there  are  many 
v\hich,  though  naturally  of  a  deleterious  quality,  can, 
by  proper  preparation,  be  converted  into  nouriihment 
to  m^n.  Man,  more  than  any  other  animal,  is  di- 
ftlnguilhed  as  to  the  choice  of  food  which  he  makes  j. 
and  in  this  feleftion  he  is  generally  determined  by  his 
tafte,  between  which  and  the  ftomach  nature  ha-  efta- 
hliihed  fuch  a  fympathy,  that  what  is  difagreeable  to- 
the  one,  is  feldom  very  digeftible  by  the  other.  Hence 
inclination  is  to  be  particularly  ftudied  in  every  cafe  of 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach. 

Among  the  other  properties  of  vegetable  food,  It 
has  been  efpecially  confidered  by  all  authors  as  having 
moft  ir.fiucnce  on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  in  pre- 
ferring a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  livelinefs  of  imagina- 
tion, and  an  aiRIvenef*  of  judgement ;  but  in  propor- 
tion to  thefe  fupcrior  qualities,  it  mull  be  obfcrved,  this 
ftate  of  body  is  equally  the  attendant  of  timidity,  fluc- 
tuation, and  doubt.  Animal  food,  in  the  other  ex- 
treme, gives  a  ftrong  vigour  and  firmne.'s  of  purpofe, 
fitted  for  the  moft  aflive  cxerUons  of  IL*;:.  By  a  mix- 
ture of  diet  thefe  two  e.xtremes  come  to.  be  counter- 
atlcd  ;  the  body  poffcffcs  a  proper  fliarc  of  vii'our  ;  and, 
corrcfpondcnt  to  it,  the  mind  difplays  a  fiimnefs  and 
capacity  fuitcd  to  every  valuuble   purpofe.     The  diet, 
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perance,  ivithcut  limiting  the  individual  to  an  exaft 
portion  of  either  kind  of  food,  or  tying  him  up  by  the 
ahfurd  and  fickly  fyftera  of  Cornaro  ;  and  this  ftate  will 
be  properly  regulated  by  the  experierice  and  feelings  of 
each  individual,  both  in  regard  to  the -quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  his  nourilliment. 

In  tlie  ufe  of  vegetable  food,  as  well  as  animal,  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  both  to  the  proportion  of  it  taken, 
and  alfo  to  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  ufed.  The  tirlf  of 
thefe  rauft  be  regulated  by  the  three  circumllances  of 
feafon,  way  of  life,  and  climate.  With  refpecl  to  the 
firll — in  fuminer  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  fliould 
be  always  increafed,  ^vhatever  our  habits  may  be  ; 
the  propriety  of  this  is  evidently  pointed  out  by  nature, 
from  its  abundance  at  this  period.  This  Increafe  of 
vegetable  food  is  alfo  the  more  neceflary  if  the  ap- 
petite is  naturally  keen  and  healthy,  as  a  more  flrong- 
ly  nourifhing  aliment  would  at  this  time  expofe  to 
all  the  effefts  of  putrefcency,  which  the  increafe  of 
the  vegetable  diet  will,  on  the  contrary,  counteract. 

The  way  of  life  muft  alfo  regulate  a  good  deal  the 
proportion  of  vegetable  nourifhment.  An  efientiai  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  ufe  of  all  diet,  as  we  formerly  remark- 
ed, is  the  produdion  of  fuch  a  diftention  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  as  may  enable  them  to  acl  properly  on  their 
contents.  In  the  fedative  and  inaftive,  it  is  particular. 
ly  defirable  that  this  diftention  fliould  be  produced  by 
food  of  a  kfs  nourishing  kind,  and  that  no  more  nou- 
-rifliment  be  received  than  what  the  wants  of  the  fyftem 
require.  Hence  in  thefe  cafes,  a  vegetable  diet  is  to  be 
preferred,  while,  in  the  aflive  and  laborious,  the  plan 
iliould  be  reverfed. 

It  is  a  fa£l  fufficiently  eftabliflied,  that  the  proportion 
of  vegetable  food  ftiould  be  in  a  great  meafure  regulated 
by  the  climate,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mortality 
of  warm  climates  is  aggravated  by  the  ufe  of  too  much 
animal  food ;  and  that  a  diet  of  a  vegetable  and  acef- 
cent  nature  with  a  large  proportion  of  condiment,  fuch 
as  we  find  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries, 
is  beft  fuited  to  the  prcfervation  of  health  ;  for  by  this 
•exccfs  of  condiment,  the  morbid  efleiSls  on  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  natural  to  vegetable  food,  are  counteraft- 
ed,  antl  the  chyle  formed  from  them  paffes  into  the  cir- 
culation in  a  proper  ftate  for  fupporting  the  body  in 
fuch  a  Gtuation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  colder  region, 
a  permanence  of  nouriftmient  is  required,  which  animal 
food  particularly  conveys  ■,  and  as  this  nouriftiment  is 
lefs  apt  to  diforder  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  no  great  por- 
Hon  of  condiment  is  neceflary,  either  as  a  ftimulus 
to  the  organ,  or  in  order  to  avoid  any  hurtful  con- 
fequences  that  may  arife.  The  proportion,  there- 
fore, of  vegetable  food  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be  ioYiam,furfle  goal''s-leard, 
fmall,  qnd  chiefly  of  the  farinaceous  or  leaft  acefcent 
kind. 

The  ftate  in  which  vegetable  food  is  ufed  is  of  equal 
importance  with  the  proportion  of  it  taken.  Thus  ve- 
getable food  particularly  requires  to  be  ufed  in  a  frefh 
ftate  ;  for,  by  bting  kept,  many  kinds  of  vegetables  lofii 
their  peculiar  flavour,  their  tafte  and  fmell,  and  in  con- 
fe'iucnce  of  this  become  indigeftible  ;  this  is  particutar- 
■iT.^  .'y  *^'*  ^^^^  with  the  pulfes,  with  herbs,  and  with 
„^^"  fruits.' 

To  thefe  general  remarks  we  (hall  fubjoin  a  catalogue 
cf  efculent  plants  ftcm  Bryant's  Flora  Dietetica,  diftri- 


roots,   (hoots,  ftalks,  leaves,  flowers,  berries,  ilone  fruit, 
apples,  legumeni,  grain,  nuts,  and  fungufes. 

I.  ESCULENT  ROOTS. 

Seel.    I.   Roots   now  or  formerly  made  ufe  of  as 
,  Bread. 

Arum  colocafis,  Egyptian  arum.  A.  efculentuiu, 
eatable  at-um.     A.  peregrinuni,  edJcrs. 

Calla  paluftris,  water  u'ragens. 

Convolvulus  batatas,  Sjiaai/b  potatoes. 

Diofcorea  lativa.  D.  alata.  D.  bulbifera,  Indij: 
yarns. 

•Fatropha  maniot,  Indian  bread. 

Nymphiua  lotus,  Egyptian- lotus. 
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Solanura  tiiberolum,  corrmon  pc'.voes. 
Yucca  gloriofa,  Adani^s  needle. 
Polygonum  divaricatum,  eafttrn  buchicheat, 

Seft.  2.  Roots  occaGonally  eaten  as  Condiments,  or 
fot  other  family  purpoles. 

Amomum  zingiber,  common  ginger. 

Allium  cepa,  common  enion,  A.  afcalonlcum,  ftiallot. 
A.  fcordoprafum,  rokamiole. 

Apium  petrofclinum,  common  parjley. 

Bunium  bulbocaftanum,  earth  nut  or  tig-nut. 

Beta  rubra,  red  beet. 

Braflica  lapa,  common  turnip,  B.  rapa  punicea, ///r- 
ple-rooted turnip.  B.  rapa  ^^-ixt^ctwi^  yeUoia-rootid  tar- 
nip.     B.  rapa  oblonga,  long-rooted  turnip. 

Campanula  rapunculus,  rampion. 

Cochlearia  armoracia,  horfe  radijh. 

Carum  carui,  cara%vay. 

Cyperus  efculentus,  rujl}  nut. 

Daucus  carota,  carrot. 

Eryngium  maritimum,yj'rt  holly,  or  eryngo  rgo:. 

Guilandina  maringa,  Ceylon  guilandina. 

Helianthus  tuberolus,  'Jcrufalem  artichoke. 

Ixia  chinenfis,  /potted  isia.  I.  bulbifera,  bulb-bear- 
ing ixia. 

Lathyrus  tuberofus,  peas  earth  nut. 

Orobus  tuberofus,  heath  peas. 

Orchis  mafcula,  male  orehis. 

Paftinaca  fativa,  the  par/nib. 

Raphanus  fativus,  the  radijh. 

Scorzonera  hifpanica,  viper''s  grofs. 

Slum  {\hr\im,/kirrets. 

Lilium  martagan,  martagan  lily. 

Tulipa  gefneriana, Y(JOT«2iJn  tulip. 

Tragopogon  pratenfe,  yellonu  goal''s-beard.     T.  poni- 


II.  ESCULENT  SHOOTS,  STALKS,  SPROUTS,  EfJ' 
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Seel.  I.  Shoots  and  Staxks. 


Afparagus  ofiicinalis,  ofparagus. 
Anethum  a7.oricum,/w(Y/  a^orian  fennel. 
-'Angelica  archangelica,  angelica. 
Ardium  lappa,  burdock. 
Afcleplas  fyriaca,  jTf/7/fi-  Syrian  dngjbane, 
Apium    graveolens,  fmaVagc.       A.    dulce,   garden 
celery. 

Campanula 
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jictetic?.       Campanula  pentagonia,  Tbracmn  he/i-Jlinv<r. 
'^  Cvnara  cardu'iciilus,  cardoon,  or  cbarduon. 

Cariluus  marianus,  tmli  thiflle. 

Cnicus  ceriiuus,  Siberian  nodding  cnicus. 

C':pnopot!!um  bonus  lienricus,  Englijh  mercury. 

Coiivolvulus  loldanc-lla. yi-ii  bindweed. 

Cuoubalus  bchen,  failing  poppy. 

Epilohiian  anjiultifoliiun,  rojebav  •uiilloxu  herb. 

Humulus  lupulus,  ivi/d  hopt. 

Ouoperdum  acanthiura,  cotton  thijlle. 

Rheum  rhaponticum,  rhapontic  rhuhfb. 

Sniyrnium  olufatrum,  common  altxanderi.  S.  perfo- 
liatura,  round  leciifd  alexanders. 

Sacctiarum  o?nzm-\x\xm.  J'ugar -cane 

Sonclius  ;i!riinu5,  rrottntain fiwtbjlle. 

Tamus  coramviiiis,  b'act  brionv. 

Tragopogon  pv3tenk,ye//ozv  goat^s-bea''d.  T.  poni- 
folium,  purple  goat^sheard. 

Scil.  2.  Sprouts  and  Piths. 

Arera  oler-.cea,  cabloge-tree. 

Arur.do  bambos,  bamboo-cane. 

Br^'llca  oleracea,  ammon  cabbage.  B.  O.  viridi^-, 
green  fnviy  rabrage.  B.  O.  fabaiida,  tublle  favoy  cah- 
ha\;e.  ■  B.  botrvtif,  cautifln'wer.  B.  B  alba,  ivhite  cau- 
liflo-j'er.  B.  R.  nigra,  'ilact  cauUf',u-er.  B.  fabellica, 
Siberian  br-'Coli,  B.  prsecwx,  early  bjllerjia  cabbage. 
B.  rapa.  common  turnip. 

Cypcrus  papyrus,  paper  rufh. 

Cyrcas  circinalis.yi/^   pnim  tree. 

Portulaca  oleracea,  purjlane.  P.  latifolia,  broad- 
leaved  garden  purjlane. 

Smilav  '•loera,  red  berry,  rough  pine-wad. 
SS 

culent     III.  ESCULENT  LE 'WES. 

:ves. 

Sefl.  I.  Cold  S.m.ads. 

Apium  petrofclinum,  parjley.  A.  crifpum,  curled- 
leaved  pat  Jliy. 

Allium  cepa,  common  enian.  A.  fchrenoprafum,  ci-jes, 
A.  oleraceura,  ivild  garlic. 

Ar'emifia  dracunculu?,  taragon. 
Alfine  media,  common  ckick-iveed. 
Boraoo  officinalis,  borage. 
Cacalia  ficcides,^^  mangold-leaved  cacaFt!). 
Cichoriura  endivia,  endive.    C.  endivia  crifpa,  curhd- 
Icaved  endive. 

Cocjhlearia  officinalis,  fcurvy  grafs, 
Eryfimum  alliaria,  Jack  by  the  hedge.     E.  barbarea, 
wiitT  crefs  or  rocket. 

'E\iz\xs 'iTiCC^i-xx'm-ai,  fweet  fucus  or  fea  bells.  F.  pal- 
matus,  handed  fucus.  F.  digitatus,  Jingered fucus.  Y. 
efculentus,  ed'hle  fucus. 

Hypocharis  maculata,  [potted  haixik-weed. 
Lafluca  fativa,  leituce. 
Leontcdon  taraxacum,  dandelion. 
Lepidium  fativum,  garden  crcft.  L.  virginicura,  Vir- 
ginicn  fciatic  crefs. 

Mentha  fativa,  curled  mint.     M.  viriJis,  fpearmint. 
Oxalis  acetofella,  wood fo'rel. 
Poterium  fanguiforba,  garden  burnet. 
Primula  veris,  common  rouflips,  or  paig/es. 
Rumex   fcutatus,    round  leaved  forrcl.       R.   acetofa, 
common  forrtl. 

Salicornia  europea,  joinled  glafworf,  or  falfji'.rt. 
Vol..  XII.  Part  II. 
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Scandix  cercfoUum,  common  chervil.  S.  odoiata,yii'<'f^    Dietetics.^ 
c'-ctly,  « 

Sedum  reflexum,  \cUoiu  flonecrop.  S.  rupedrc,  St 
Vincpnl''s  rock  flonecrop, 

Sifymbrium  nallurtium,  waler-crefs. 

Sinapis  alba,  white  mnjlard. 

Tanacetum  balfamita,  coftmary. 

Valeri;ina  locufta,  lamb'^s  leHuce. 

Veronica  beccabungn,  hrookhme. 

U'va  lailuca,  ^rffn  laver. 

Se61.  2.  Boiling  Salads. 

Amiranthus  oleraceus,  cfcu/er.t  amaranth. 

Arum  cfculentum,  Indian  hale. 

Atriplex  hortcnfis,  ^arf/^K  orach.  A.  hortenfis  nigri- 
cans, (/.7;-^  ^r^^n  ^flr</tn  oraf,!r.  A.  hortenfis  rubra,  red 
garden  orach. 

Anethura  foeniculum,  common  fennel.  A.AiAzt^fwcet 
fennel. 

Braffics  oleracea,  cabbages.     B.  napus,  colewort. 

Chenopodium  bonus  henricus,  v.  s. 

Crucus  oleraceus,  round-leaved  meadow  ih-fle. 

Corchorus  oHtorius,  coirmon  Jews  mallow. 

Crarabe  maritiroa,  fn  colewort. 

.T'j.tiopha  inaniot,  crjfa-va. 

Malva  rotundifolia,  dwarf  mallow. 

Mentha  viridis,  ^farm/n^.      See  Sei3   i.' 

Phytolacca  decandra,  American  nightjhade. 

Ranunculus  ficaria,  pilewort. 

Raphanus  fativus,  common  radijh. 

Salvia  fclarea,  garden  clary. 

Spin?.cia  oleracea,  common  fpinach.  S.  O.  glabra, 
fmijfjth  fp-.nach. 

Thca  bohea,  bohea  tea.     T.  viridi5,  green  tea. 

Urtica  dioica,  common  flinging  nettle. 


/■y- 


Sed.  3.  Pot  Hlrbs. 

Apium  graveolens,  celei 


A.  petrofclinum,   par- 


Allium  porrum,  /eeks, 

Brallica  oleracea,  cabbages. 

Beta  vulgaris  alba,  w/iile  beet. 

Crithmum  maritimum,  roch  famphire. 

Hyfibpus  officinalis,  common  hyjfop. 

Oxulis  acetofella,  wood forrel. 

Ozymura  bafilicum,  fweet  fccnted  hafil. 

Origanum  marjorana,  common  marjoram.  O.  mar- 
■^or'!iv.?.H:x:\xd^\z,fine-leavcd  fweet  marjoram.  (J.  iie- 
racleoticum,  winter  fweet  marjoram.  O.  ouites,  pot 
marjoram. 

Picris  echioides,  common  ox-tongue. 

Rofmarinus  officinalis,  common  rofcmary.  R.  hor- 
tenfis, garden  rofemary. 

Salvia  otTicinalis,  green  and  red  fagc.     S.  minor,  ten 

f"S'^- 

Satureja  hortenfis, fummerfovori/.  S.  montana,  win- 
ter favori/. 

Scandix  cerefolium,  common  chervil.  S.  cdorata, 
fweet  cicely. 

Sonchus  oleraceus,  common  fow  thiflle. 

Thymus  vulgaris,  common  thyme.  T,  maflichinus, 
mojiic  thyme. 

IV.  ESCULENT  FLOWERS.  ^^J{1„^ 


C.J'jndula  otricinalis,  common  marigold. 
4T 


Cahha 


C.  hor- 


Cnltl-ia  paluftrls,  marjh  marigold. 

Ciipparis  Ipinofa,  caper  hujh. 

Canliamus  tir.iflorius,  fajlowcr. 

Carlina  acaulis,  dmarf  carline  tkijile. 

Cynara  cardunculas,  cardoon. 

Cynara  fcolymu";,  green  or  French  artidiohe. 
tenfis,  globe  ariic/ioie. 

Cercis  filiqualhum,  common  "Judos-tree. 

Helianthus  annuus,  annual fuiifloioer. 

Oaoporclum  acanthium,  cotlon  thiflle. 

Tropxolum  majus,  Indian  crefs.     T.  minus,  /mailer 
Indian  crefs. 

V.  ESCULENT  BERRIES. 


Seel.  2.  Indigenous  or  Native  Berries. 

Arbutus  uva  urfi,  bearherry.  A.  alpina,  mountain 
Jlrawberrij.     A.  unedo,  common  fra-juberri/. 

Berberis  vulgaris,  common  barkernj. 

Crataegus  aira,  white  beam-tree.  C.  terminalis,  maple- 
Icr.vcd fervice  or/orb. 

PVagaria  vefca  vel  fylveftris,  wood  Jlrawhcrry.  F. 
iiorthumbrienfis,  Northumberland  Jlraivbernj.  F.  im- 
perialis,  royol  %vcod  Jlraivberry.  F.  granulofa,  vnnion 
wood  jlrauiberry,  F.  pratenfis,  Sivedijb  green  Jlraxv- 
herry.  F.  mofchata,  hautboy  firavcberry.  F.  mofcba- 
ta  rubra,  redblojfomed  Jlrawberry.  F.  mofcbata  her- 
maphrodita,  royal  hautboy.  F.  chinenfis,  Chincfejlravu- 
berry.       F.    virginiana,    Virginian  Jcarlet  Jirawherry. 

E.  V.  coccinea,  Virginian  fcarlet-bloJJ'omed  Jlra-jsberr-y. 

F.  V.  campeflris,  wild  Vii-ginian  flravjberry,     F.  chi- 
loenfis,  Chili  Jlrawberry.    F.  C.  devanenfis,  Devcnfiire 

Jlraxvberry. 

Junipetus  communis,  common  or  Englijh  juniper.  J. 
arbor,  SwediP}  juniper. 

Ribes  rubrum  et  album,  red  and  white  currants. 
R.  nigrum,  black  currants.  R.  groffularia,  goofeber- 
ries. 

Rofa  canina,  dog''s  rofe,  or  hep-bujh. 

Rubus  idseus,  rafpberry.  R.  I.  albus,  white  rafp- 
herry.  'K.  \.\sRvh,  fmooth-Jlalhcd  rafpberry.  R.  cse- 
fius,  dewberry.  R.  fruticofus,  common  bramble.  R. 
chamsemorus,  cloudberry.  R.  arfticus,  Jhrubby  Jlraw- 
berry. 

Vaccinium  myrtillus,  blachworts,  or  bilberry.  '^''. 
vitis  idaea,  redworts,     V.  oxycoccos,  cranberry. 
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Crateva  marraelos,  Bengal  quince. 

Diofpyros  lotus,  Indian  dale  plum.  D.  virginiana, 
pifhamin  plum. 

Ficus  carJca,  common  fig.  F.  humilis,  dwarf  f^. 
F.  caprificus,  liermaphrodite fruited fg.  F.  fjuflu  fuico, 
brown  fruited  fig.  F.  Fru£lu  violaceo,  purple  fruited 
fg.      F.  fycomorus,  fycamore,  or  Fharaoli's  fg. 

G.ircinia  mangoftana,  mangcjleen. 

Morus  nigra,  black  fruited  mulberry.  M.  rubra,  rea- 
fruited  mulberry.     M.  alba,  white  fruited  mulberry. 

Mufa  paradiraica,/>/rtn/fl/n  tre£,  M.  fapienlum,  ^a- 
nana,  or  fmall fruited  plantain, 

Mefpilus  germanica,  medlar. 

Mammea  americana,  the  mammce. 

Malpigliia  ghibva,  fmooth  leaved  Barbadoes  cherry, 
M.  punicifoHa,  pomegranate- leaved  molpiglua. 

Pairiflora  mallformis,  apple Jhaped  granadilla.  P. 
lauiifolia,  bay-leaved pafjion flower, 

Pfidium  pyriferum,  pear  guava,  or  bay  plum.  P. 
poniiicrum,  apple  guava, 

Solanum  lycoperfjcam,  love  apple.  S.  melongena, 
mad  apple.      S.  fan  Sura,  Pale/line  nightfliade. 

Sorbus  domellica,  true  fervice  tree. 

Trop'iis  amtricana,  red  fruited  buccphalon. 

Vitis  vinifera,  common  grapes.  V.  apyrena,  Corin- 
thian currants. 


ran 
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Se£t.    2.  Foreign  Berries, 
and  ftoves. 


oiten  rai 


fed 


gardens 
A.  reticulata,  cuflard 


Annona   muricata,  four  fp, 
apple.     A.  fquamofa,  fweet  fop. 

Bromelia  ananas,  pine  apple.  B.  ananas  pyramida- 
to  •t\x&m,  fugar-loaf  pine-apple.  B.  karatas,  the  pen- 
guin. 

Caclus  opuntia,  prickly  pear.  C.  triangularis,  true 
prickly  pear. 

€apiicum  annuum,  annual  Guinea  pepper.  C.  fru- 
tcTcens,  perennial  Guinea  pepper. 

Carica  papaya,  the  pap'aw  ot  popo.  C.  pofopofa, /if^/r- 
flioped  papaw. 

Chryfophyllum  caineto,  Jlarapple.  C.  glabrum,ya- 
padillo,  or  Mexican  medlar. 

Citrus  medica,  common  citron.  C.  limon,  common 
lemon.  C.  americana,  the  lime  tree.  C.  aurantium, 
eomtmn  orange.     C.  ducumanus,  fhadd'jck  orange. 


VI.  ESCULENT  STONE  FRUIT. 

Seft.  I.  Stoke  Fruit  of  Europe. 

Amygdalus  perfica,  the  peach,  A.  nuciperfica,  //•■; 
neBarine. 

Cornus  mafcula,  male  cornel,  or  cornelian  cherry. 

Olea  Europea,  manured  olive,  O.  fylveilris,  wiul 
olive. 

Piunus  armeniaca,  the  apricot.  P.  cerafus,  wild  red 
cherry.  P.  domeStica,  the  plum  tree.  P.  infititia,  c). 
btillace  tree. 

Rhamnus  zizyphus,  common  jujube. 

Seel.  2.  Stone  Fruit  exotic. 
Chryfobalanus  icaco,  cocoa  plum. 
Coccoloba  uvifera,  fea-Jide  grape, 
Cordiamyxa,    clufered  J'ebejlen,    or   JJTynan   plun:. 
C.  (ebeftena,  rough-leaved febefien. 

Corypha  umbrae ulifera,  umbrella  palm, 
Elais  guincenfis,  oil  palm. 
Eugenia  jambos,  Malabar  plum, 
Grias  caulitlora,  anchovy  pear, 
Laurus  perfea,  avigalo  pear. 
Mangifera  indica,  mango  tree.' 
Phoenix  daflylifera,  common  date. 
Rhamnus  jujuba,  Indian  jujube, 
Spondias  lutea,  yellow  Jamaica  plum. 

VII.  ESCULENT  APPLES.  j 

Sed.  I .  Al'PLES  of  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Cucumis  melo,  mufk  melon.  C.  mclo  albus,  Spa-r;:,'^ 
white  melon.  C.  M.  Isevis,  fmoolh.  green Jlefhed  /■;.  - 
Ion.  C.  M.  flavus,  yellow  %vinter  melon.  C.  M.  ;vii- 
vus,  fmall  Portugal  mufk  melon.  C.  M.  pilofus  hairij- 
fiinned  melon.  C.  M.  reticulatus,  netted fkiuued  mekn, 
C.  M.  llriatus,  late  fmall  filiated  mehn.     C.  M.  tube- 

rofus. 
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rofus,  '^vsrltJ  cGii!a/cu/>e 
melon.     C.  M.  vircns,  g 

Cucurais  cluile,  Egyptian  melon.     C.  fativus,  common 
pricily   cuctimler.     C.   fati\'us  albus,  v:hile  prickly 
cumber.      C.    S.  longus,    long  prickly  cucumber.      C. 
flexuofuj,  green  Turkey  cucumber. 

Cucurbita  lagenaiia,  bottle  gourd.  C.  citrullus, 
ter  melon.  C.  pepo,  common  pompion.  C.  P.  oblon- 
gus,  long  pompion.  C.  verracofa,  warted  gourd.  C 
melopepo,  Spatiijh  melon. 

Alelothria  ^er\A\i\z,fmall  creeping  cucumber. 

Seft.  2.  Apples  of  Trees. 

Achras  fapota,  oval-fruited fapota. 

Averrhoa  carambola,  goa  apple.  A.  bilimbi,  bilim- 
bia. 

Punica  granatum,  pomegranate  tree. 

Pyrus  communis,  pear-tree.  P.  mains,  tlie  crab- 
tree.      P.  cjdonia,  quince-tree. 

VIII.  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS. 

Seel.  I.  Pods  and  Seeds  of  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Arrachis  Iiypogsea,  American  ground  nut. 

Cicer  arictinum,  the  chick  pea. 

Dclichos  foja,  Eafl  India  kidney  bean. 

Ervum  lens,  lentil. 

Lotus  edulis,  incurved  podded  bird^s-foot  trefoil.  L. 
tetragonolobuf,  fquare podded  crimfon  pea. 

I.upinus  albus,  while  flowering  lupine. 

Pliafcolus  vulgaris,  common  kiiiney  bean.  P.  V.  coc- 
cincus,  fcarlet flowering  kidney  bean.  P.  albus,  white- 
flowenng  kidney  bean. 

Pifum  fativura,  sommon  garden  pea.  P.  umbella- 
tum,  crown  pea.  P.  quadratum,  angular flalked  pea. 
P.  maritimum,7J'/3/>ffl. 

Vicia  faba,  common  garden  bean, 

Seft.  2.  Pods  and  Seeds  of  Trees. 
Caffia  fiftula,  fweet  cajpa,  or  pudding-pipe  tree. 
Ceratonia  liliqua,  carob,  or  St  Johri''s  bread. 
CoSea   Arabica,    Arabian  ccflle,      C.    occidentali?, 
j^pierican  C. 

Cytilus  cajan,  pigeon  pea. 
Epidendrum  vanilla,  fweet fcented  lanilla. 
Hymenasa  courbaril,  bajlard  locufl  tree. 
I'amarindus  indica,  the  tamarind. 

IX.  ESCULENT  GRAINS  AND  SEEDS. 


Triticum  asfiivum,  /»/»»/<■/•  or  fpring  wheat.  T.  by- 
berr.um,  wiiUer  or  common  wheat.  V.  turgidum, yJor/ 
thick  [piked  wheat.  T.  polonicum,  Poland  wheat.  T. 
fpeltn,  German  ox  f pelt  wheat.  T.  raonccoccum,  St 
Petcr''s  corn. 

Avena  faliva,  manured  black  oat.  A.  nuda,  naked 
oat. 

Hordeum  vulgare,  common  barley.  H.  diftichon, 
long-eared  barley.  U.  hexMchon,  fquare  barley.  H. 
rcocritoii,  battledore  ox  fprat  barley. 

Secale  cercale.      Common  rye. 

Coix  lachryma  jobi,  ^ob''s  tears, 

Cynofui  us  cerocanus,  Indian  cock'' s  foot  grnfs. 

Fefluca  '^a\UT\s,  flote  fefcue  grofs. 

Hulcus  forghum,  Guinea  cern,  or  Indian  mi/lct. 
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C.  M.  turbinatus,  lop-fl.>aped 
n-rinded  melon. 


Nymphaea  nelumbo,  Egyptian  beat. 

Oryxa  I'ativa,  rice. 

Panicura  miliaceura,  common  millet.  P.  Italicv.ni, 
Italian  millet. 

Phalaris  canarienfis,  canary  graf,  ox  canary  feea. 

Polygonum  fagopyrum,  buck  wheat. 

(^ucrcus  efculus,  cut-Uavcd  Italian  oak.  Q^.  phellos, 
carolincan  willow  leaved  oak. 

Sefamum  orientale,  eaflern  fefamum.  S.  Indicum, 
Indian  fcjamum. 

Sinapis  nigra,  black  muflard.  S.  aivcnUs,  wild  mif- 
tard  or  charlock. 

Zea  mays,   Mai%e,  or  Indian  wheat. 

Zczanea  aquatica,  water  %e-zania. 

X.  ESCULENT  NUTS. 

Amygdalus  communis,  fweet  and  bitter  almond.  Efcule; 

Anacardium  occidentale,  cafhew  nut.  "'-'Mt 

Avicenna  tomentofa,  eaflern  anacardium,  or  Malac- 
ca bean, 

Corylus  avcllana,  Imzel  nut. 

Cocos  nucifcra,  cocoa  nut, 

Fagus  caftanca,  common  chefnut. 

Julians  regia,  common  walnut.  J.  nigra,  black  Vir- 
ginian walnut. 

Jatropba  curcas,  Indian  phyflc  nut.  J.  multifida, 
French  phylic  nut. 

Pinus  pinea,7?5/7^  or  manured  pine. 

Piftacia  vera,  piflacliia  nut.  P.  narbonenf.s,  trifoli- 
ate-leaved turpentine  tree. 

Tlieobroma  cacao,  chocolate  nut. 

Trapa  natans,  Jefuii's  nut. 

XL  ESCULENT  FUNGUSES. 

Agaricus  campeftris,  common  mufhroom.  A.  praten-  54 
^s,  the  champignion,  A.  chantarellus,  cluintarelle  oga-f^^"  '' 
ric.  A.  deliciofus,  orange  agaric.  A.  cinnamomeus,  ""S"'^ 
brown  mufljroom.      A.  violaceus,  violet  mufhroom. 

Lycoperdon  tuber,  the  truffle. 

Phallus  efculentus,  the  morel. 

For  tbc  botanical  arrangement  and  characters  of 
ihefe  plants,  fee  the  article  Botany.  For  a  particular 
account  of  the  individuals  as  articles  of  diet,  we  muft 
refer  our  readers  to  Bryant's  Flora  Dietetica,  Cuilcn's 
Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  the  fynopfis  of  Materia  Ali- 
mentaria  and  IMateria  Medica,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  vol.  i.  Tiie  prepa- 
ration and  ufe  of  bread  have  already  been  treated  of  at 
coiifiderable  length  under  that  article.  The  ufe 
and  beft  methods  of  preparing  potatoes  are  given  under 
Agriculture,  N'  288,  &c. 

B.  DRINK.  p5 

Drink. 

Drinks  may  be  di\'ided  into  common  water,  vege- 
table infufions  or  decoiflions,  fermented  liquors,  animal 
fluids,  and  animal  infufions  or  decoftions.  The  two 
laft  have  been  already  fpokcn  of,  and  w.iter  will  be 
confidered  hereafter.  We  Ihall  here  only  make  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  frcoud  and  tliird  heads. 

The  vegetables  employed  for  infufions  or  de'.-oflions 
ufed  as  drink,  are  chiefly  tea,  coffee,  and  choco- 
'ate.  9< 

All  the  various  kinds  of  tea  imported  into  this  coun-  Tt:a. 
4  T  3  try. 


■•tctics.  try,  come  under , the  denomlnati-ns  of  bobca  and  green; 
"v-"-  a;,ii  even  thele  are  (uiVi^oreJ  to  J>e  t1:e  produce  of  ibe 
r.-.mc  fjiecies  of  pLint  ;  liioagh  Lmntsus  has  defcribed 
them  as  fiiecificdiy  different,  founding  the  di;ii:i£lion 
on  the  number  of  iheir  petals.  Ochers  have  obfcrved  a 
difr,jr=nce  in  the  leaves.  Siili,  however,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  thcfi  are  not  merely  accidental  diirerences,  oc- 
cafioncd  by  diverfity  of  foil,  filuation,  and  culture. 
Wiiile  the  prefcnt  narrow  and  jealous  policy  of  the  Chi- 
r.fle  continues,  many  intcrefting  particulars  refpecling 
the  natural  hiftory  of  this  plant  mull  remain  unknown 
to  Europeans. 

It  had  been  well  for  the  inhabitants  of  Grcit  Bri- 
tain, if  the  tea-leaf  had  never  found  its  way  to  this 
couiitry  ;  they  would  not  then  have  been  tormented,  as 
thoLifands  of  them  now  arc,  with  an  incurable  train 
of  nervous  fymptcms,  with  ftomachic  and  bowel  com- 
plaints, with  head-ach,  &.c.  To  the  abufe  of  tea- 
drinking  may  be  afcribed,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  in- 
creafed  frequency  of  confumption?  ;  and  many  of  the 
diforders  of  children,  and  efpecially  hydrocephalus, 
tabes  TOefenterica,  rickets,  &c.  niay  be  tr.  ced  to  the 
fame  fource. 

The  tea-leaf,  when  frefn  from  the  tree,  Is  evidently 
poifonous.  It  is  true  that  it  lofes  feme  of  its  acrimony 
by  drying  :  but  even  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  fent  to 
this  country,  it  retains  much  of  its  narcotic  nature. 
What  ferious  mifchief,  then,  are  they  bringing  upon 
thcmfelves,  who,  as  is  the  cafe  with  too  many  of  the 
lower  chfs  of  fociety,  make  it  a  principal  part  of  their 
daily  funfillence  !  T  h.e  money  which  (hould  go  to  pur- 
chafe  wholefome  and  fubftnntial  food,  is  fqiiandered 
aivay  in  procuring  what  of  itfelf  affords  no  ncu'.iihmeiit 
at  all ;  for  whatever  nourilhment  is  derived  from  the 
infuilon  of  tea,  is  O'.ving  to  the  fugar  and  milk  which 
are  added  to  it ;  and  were  it  not  for  thefe  additions,  its 
deleterious  eSefls  v,-ould  be  much  fooncr  and  much 
more  powerfully  felt. 

l"he  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  far  diflant,  when 
the  poor  fnall  be  enlightened  upor.  this  important  point. 
The  next  generation  will  hardly  believe  that  their  pre- 
deccfibrs  laviihed  away  fo  much  money,  and  took  fuch 
extraordinary  delight  in  defrauding  their  bodies  of 
their  proper  and  natural  aliment,  and  in  bringing  upon 
themfelvcs  infirmity  and  dileafe.  Let  the  rich  and  the 
intemperate  indulge,  if  they  choofe,  in  the  narcotic 
draught ;  to  their  heuted  and  oppreiTed  flomachs  it 
may  not  do  harm  ;  it  may  even  alTord  momentary  re- 
lief. But  let  the  poor  abftain  from  it.  They  are  not 
furcharged  with  high-fcafoned  food.  They  have  no 
feverifi)  third,  no  feverifn  heat  to  allay,  after  their 
noon  day  repaft.  To  them  it  Is  totally  unneceffary  as  a 
help  to  digeflion,  and  as  an  article  of  fuftenance  it  is 
worthiefs  and  improper.  They  would,  therefore,  be 
better,  infinitely  better,  without  it. 

Befides  its  narcotic  quality,  there  is  another  proper- 
ty of  the  tea-leaf  which  renders  its  continued  ufe  inju- 
rious to  the  conliitutioM  j  we  mean  its  aftringency.  Add 
lo  thefe  the  warm  water,  and  we  have,  in   this  unna- 
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tural  beverage,  t:;c  infurion  of  tea,  three  diflerent  powc 
coMcurring  to  diforder   Br(i    the    organs  of   digeilio:!j 


and  ultimately  the  '.iliole  fyllera. 

If  it  be  alkcd,  what  are  they  who  have  been  long 
accuftoiaed  to  tea  to  fubllitute  in  its  place  ;  we  anfiver 
milk,  milk  porridge,  gruel,  broth,  cocoa,  or  the  like 
for  breakfail ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  niiik  and  water, 
orgeat,  or  lemonade  in  the  fummer,  and  coffee  in  the 
ivititer. 

It  (hould  be  underftood,  that  the  preceding  remarks 
apply  to  the  general  abufe  of  tea  as  an  article  of  fuite- 
nance ;  for  its  occaConal  employment  in  a  diet;tlcal 
and  medicliial  way  in  fome  kinds  of  licknefs,  is  often  of 
ufe.  Thus,  the  limple  infiifion,  without  fugar  or  mili<, 
is  a  good  diluent  and  fedative  ;in  ardent  fevers  ;  and  as 
it  promotes  perTpiration  and  urine,  it  is  frequently 
diUiik  with  advantage  in  colds,  catarrhs,  rheumatifm, 
headacb,  &c.  It  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  cafes  of  i'aiie'a  ^ Sympj 
and  indigellion  *.  of  Mate, 

For  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  cofF.e,  fee  the  article  CoT--^!""^"'' 

FEE.  _  _  '"■ 

Chocolate  is  more   riouriiliing  and  lefs  heating  thanchocciat 
coffee.     It  is  commonly  made  too  thick,  but  when  of  a 
proper  degree  of  llrengtb,  it  is  a   very  palatable  and 
wholefome  beverage,    though   on   account  of   its  oily 
quality   it   proves  opprelTive  and   cloying  to  fome  flo- 
machs.    See  Chocolate.  ^ 
Cocoa  is  in  fact  only  a  weak  chocolate-,   and  being  Cocoa, 
lefs  pure  than  the  former,  weak  chocolate  might  pro- 
perly be  iubftituted  for  it. 

Of  fer.Tiented  liquors  we  (hall  mention  only  malt  li- 
quors, wine,  and  ardent  fpirlts. 

V/ell  fermented  malt  liquors,  whether  from  bailey  Malt 
or  other  grain,  provided  they  be  not  too  llrong,  arel'quors, 
wholefome,  refrellting,  and  ilrengthening  drinks.  As 
thefe  liquois  are  very  nutritious,  they  are  chietly  fuited 
to  perfons  who  lead  a  bufy  and  adive  life.  With  fe- 
dentary  and  bilious  perfons  they  do  not  agree  fo  well  ; 
and  they  are  improper  for  the  corpulent  and  allhmatic, 
and  thofe  who  are  liable  to  giddinels  or  other  complaints 
of  the  head.  They  are  better  when  of  a  middle  age, 
than  when  kept  very  long.  Beer  made  from  the  infu- 
fion  of  malted  groats,  or  maked  rye,  is  lighter  and 
more  diuretic  than  the  common  barley  beer.  Spruce 
beer  is  a  powerful  diuretic  and  antifcotbutic  ;  it  is, 
however  too  cold  for  fome  con.litutions.  Bottledbeer 
Is,  on  account  of  the  fixed  air  which  it  contains,  more 
refreihing  than  the  barrelled.  It  Is  frequently  prelcrlb- 
ed  as  an  antifeptic  and  reftorative  in  low  fevers  arrd 
convalefcencies  ;  but  care  mud  be  taken,  during  the 
ufe  of  it,  that  it  do  not  operate  too  freely  by  liool. 
London  porter,  with  the  common  properties  of  malt- 
liquor,  pofTeffes  fuch  Itomachic  and  diuretic  qualities,  as 
give  it  a  preference  over  common  beer  and  ale,  in  many 
cafes.  Being  flrongly  impregn?.ted  with  bitters  of  a 
narcotic  kind,  it  Is  apt  to  induce  drovvfinefs,  and  con- 
fequently  is  improper  wherever  there  is  a  tendency 
to  cephalagia,  apoplexy,  or  other  afftflions  of  the 
head  (a). 

A 


(a)  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide  whether  the  prejudices  that  have  for  fome  time  prevailed  againft  the  wholc- 
fpmtncfs  of  London  porter  are  well  founded  or  not ;  but  if  its  compofition  be  fuch  as  given  under  the  artick 
IliiJtuiKG,  we  aie  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  liquor  quite  unfit  for  conliant .drink. 
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A  teiEperate  ufe  of  uine  is  conducive  to  the  health. 
.V.l  the  funftions,  both  of  body  and  mind,  are  roufed 
r.nd  facilitated  by  it.  It  lias  a  pouerful  eSs£i  upon  the 
organs  of  digefiion,  upon  the  circulation,  and  upon  the 
ti^rvous  fylle.ni,  promoting  digcilion,  ftrengthening  the 
i  fiion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  railin<T  the  fpirit?. 
Such  is  its  beneficial  operation,  when  taken  fparingly. 
In  excelTive  quantities  it  has  oppofite  effeds,  dertroying 
the  Itomach,  inducing  emaciation  and  debility,  and  oc- 
raiioning  inflammation  and  obftruclion  in  the  liver, 
lu''.gs,  &.C.  ^vaence  gout,  palfy,  droply,  confumptions, 
diabetes,  &c. 

In  a  dictetical  vieiv,  wines  are  to  be  confidered  as 
they  are,  either  acid  or  fweet,  foft  or  auftere.  The 
acid  ivines,  of  which  the  Rhenifli  and  Hock  are  the  moll 
noted,  are  the  leall  heating,  and  the  moll  diuretic. 
The  fvvcet,  fuch  as  the  Frontiniac,  Malaga,  Tent, 
Cape,  are  heating  and  fudoiific.  The  foft,  or  acido- 
dulcefccnt  w"ines,  fuch  as  Champagne,  Claret,  Burgun- 
dy, M:idcira,  &c.  are  lefs  ftimulatlng  than  die  fvveet, 
and  mere  cordial  than  the  acid  wines.  Of  the  aullere 
r.nd  ailringmt,  that  ivhich  is  mofl  ufed  in  this  country 
is  the  red  Port,  which,  when  it  has  not  been  mixed 
with  loo  large   a   proportion  of  brandy,  is  a  generous 

'  and  fti;machic   wine,  well  fuited  to   the  generality  of 

I  ,0,         Britilh  conilitutions. 

(rry  and        Perry  and  cyder  hold   a  midvile  place  between  wine 

'der.         and  mall  liquor.     They   are   lefs  nutritious   than  the 

!  102         latter,  and  lefs  cordial  than  the  former. 

rfent  Jn  fmall  quantities  ardc-nt   fpirits  are  a  powerful  cor- 

l"  dial   and   corroborant,  raifing   the  palfe,  ftrengthening 

;  the  ftoraach,  promoting   digelVio:!,  and   preventing  fla- 

tulence. Taken  fparingly,  and  diluted  with  water, 
they  fupply  the  place  of  wine,  and  with  lome  conflitu- 
tions  agree  better,  as  they  are  not  like  wine,  difpofed 
to  create  acidity.  The  abufe  of  them  is  produ(51ive  of 
the  fame  pernicious  efTecls  as  thofe  which  arife  from  an 
exceflive  indulgence  in  wine,  but  in  a  greater  degree. 
French  brandy  is  the  moft  bracing  and  lloraachic  ;  gin 
and  rum  the  moft  diuretic  and  fudorific.  Arrak,  which 
is  diftilied  from  rice,  is  more  heating  than  the  two  lad. 
Whilky  is  confidered  as  a  lighter  fpirit  than  any  of  the 
former,  from  its  containing  lefs  eifential  oil,  and  it 
therefore  agrees  better  with  moft  flom?ch?.  The  qua- 
PraHl-     lities  of  all  thefe  fcveral  forts  of  fpirits  are  improved  Ly 

i/Sypc/vf/Jong  keeping  *. 

'^HaAjt-'      On   the   general   fubjecl   of  driuks,    fee  the  article 

■Ontario.     -URIXK. 
lO-j 

or.di-  C.  CONDIMEXTS. 

lents. 

CoKDniEKTS  are  thofe  fubilances  which  are  taken 
with  our  food,  to  promote  digcilion,  or  to  correal 
feme  hurtful  property  in  the  food  taken.  They  are 
ulially  divided  into  faline,  faccharine,  aromatic,  and 
oleaginous. 

Of  the  faline  condiments,  the  principal  are  common 
i;^        fait  and  vinegar. 
ll^  Common  fait,  by  its   nim||!ant  sflion  on   the  threat, 

gullet,  and  ftomach,  feems  to  promote  the  fecretion  of 
faliva  and  of  the  gaftric  juice,  and  thereby  facilitates 
digefiion.  It  alfo  appears,  when  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, to  increafe  the  folubility  of  ir.o.l  foods,  but  when 
taJvcn  too  plentifuMy,  it  renders  the  food  hard  and  dif- 
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ficult  of  folution.     Salted  meats  .%r,d  ti.1i   a/c  unvrhole-  Dlr;t'.t:c';. 
fome  when  made  a  conftant  article  of  die^  '      y~~' 

Vinegar  in  fmall  quantities  is  a  grateful  and  falutary  vinegar. 
flimulus  to  the  ftomach,  ccrrefting  the  putrefcency  of 
animal  food,  and  the  flatulency  of  vegetable.  Its  ufe 
is  improper  in  many  valetudinary  cafes,  efpecially  for 
calculous  and  gouty  perfons ;  in  confumption  and  chlo- 
rofis ;  to  rickety  patients  and  young  children. 

Pickles  may  be  confidered  as  merely  receptacles  for 
vinegar,  except  in  as  fir  as  the  vegetables  of  which 
they  are  compofcd  are  in  t'lcir  nature  warm  and  aro- 
matic, as  the  onion.  ,o^ 

Sugar  is  nutritious,  antifcptic  and  laxative,  and  is  Sugar, 
confidered  as  promoting  the  folution  of  fat  in  the  fto- 
mach ;  but  as  it  is  very  fermentable,  it  is  apt,  in  many 
conftitutions,  to  produce  flatulence,  heat,  and  thirih 
Its  unlimited  ufe  feems  to  be  one  caufe  of  the  increafed 
and  increnfing  frequency  of  bilious  and  hypochondria- 
cal diforderi.  Chlorolic  girls,  rickety  children,  hyf- 
terical  women,  and  all  who  are  tr-)ub!ed  with  acidity 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  fhould  abllain  fro.Ti  it ;  and 
thofe  who  are  anxious  to  preferve  their  teeth  v.hite  and 
found,  Qiould  not  make  f:t:e  with  it.  To  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  however,  there  aie  fome  conflitutions  which 
.*iirni(li  exceptions.  Thus  ue  are  told,  that  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Beaufort  took,  for  the  fpace  of  40  years, 
nearly  a  pound  of  fugar  every  day  ;  yet  it  neither  dif- 
ordered  any  of  the  vifcera,  nor  injured  the  teeth,  and  he 
lived  to  attain  the  age  of  ^o.  107' 

The  aromatic  condiments  confift  chiefly  of  the  fo-Sw^c*- 
reign  fpices,  as  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  cloves,  ginger,  and  of  a  few  garden  roots  and 
feed',  fuch  as  garlick,  leek,  onion,  horfe-radilh,  and 
ir.uftard.  Of  thefe  we  ftwll  take  notice  under  their 
proper  heads  in  the  Materia  IMedica. 

The  oleaginous  condiments  confift  merely  of  olive 
oil  and  butter.  iqJ 

Oil  when  ufed  as  a  feafoning  to  raw  vegetables.  Oil. 
checks  their  ferment.ition  in  the  ftoraach,  and  thereby 
prevents  them  from  proving  too  flatulent.  Ufed  in 
this  manner,  in  tnall  quantities,  it  proves  a  help  to  di- 
gefiion ;  but  when  taken  in  confiderable  quantities,  it 
hiss  an  oppofite  efl'ecl,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  bi- 
lious complaints.  top 

The  moderate  ufe  of  melted  butter  with  boiled  vege- '^''^'''^'J 
tables,  is,  in  general,  by  no  means  unwholefome  ;  but  ""■•*•" 
it  frequently  difagrees  with  bilious  and  hypochondriacal 
people. 

The  proper  method  of  preparing  food,  conftitutcs 
the  art  of  cookery,  on  which  we  (hall  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  follo.ving  general  remarks,  takti\ 
fio:n  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longe- 
vity- iro 

The  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  earth  certainly  ate  Cookerj-. 
both  their  vegetable  and  animal  food  raw  •,  and  to  this 
day  fome  of  the  African  nations,  the  Efquimaux  In- 
dians, the  Patagoniansand  Samocides,  devour  raw  fleih 
and  filh,  and  diink  the  blood  of  the  animal*.  Raw 
P.t'h  produces  great  bodily  vigour,  ferocity  of  mind, 
and  love  of  liberty. 

In  general,  however,  animal  food  und:r^oes  fome 
preparation  before  it  is  confumcd.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
credited  the  ftiifts  which  fome  tribes  liave  been  put  to, 
in  order  to  obuin  that  cbjr.cl,  at  puttbg  heated   ftor.-? 
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RoalUng. 


in  the  Lellies  of  pigs  to  roaf}  tliera,  or  burning  the 
ftiaw  in  order  to  parch  the  grain.  From  thefe 
humble  attempt?,  the  great  refinements  of  cookery, 
which  is  properly  a  branch  of  chemillry    originated. 

It  Is  certain  that  cookery  is  an  ufeful  art.  By  it 
many  articles  are  rendered  wholeforae,  which  could 
not  othernife  have  been  eaten  ;  but  by  it,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  mud  be  arknoivledged,  that  fome  articles  are 
rendered  unwholefome,  ivhich  would  otherwifc  have 
produced  nourishing  food. 

By  cookery,  our  foods  are  rendered  more  palatable 
and  digeP.ible,  and  when  prepared  in  a  fimple  manner, 
more  conducive  to  health. 

Cookery  may  be  confidered  under  two  general  heads, 
the  Cmple,  and  the  refined  or  compound. 

The  firft,  though  apparently  eafy,  requires  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  attention  and  exiierience  ;  and  the 
fecond  is  an  art  of  fo  diverCfied  and  extenfive  a  nature, 
that  it  is  rarely  carried  to  any  conSderable  degree  of 
perfe61ion,  and  it  would  have  been  no  lofs  to  human 
nature  if  it  had  never  been  invented. 

Simple  cookery  includes  the  following  modes  of  dref- 
(ing  meat  :  l.  Roafting.  2.  Boiling.  3.  Stewing. 
4.   Broiling,     g.  Frying.    6.  Baking  5  and  7.  Digeft- 

Jng- 

I.  Roajling  was  certainly  the  firft  mode  invented  to 
prepare  animal  food  ;  for  boiling  was  a  more  compli- 
cated procefs,  and  required  the  art  of  manufafluring 
veffels  that  could  withftand  the  eiTeft  of  heat.  Roaft- 
ing, it  is  well  known,  requires  a  greater  proportion  of 
heat  than  boiling,  and  more  {kill  in  the  preparation. 
By  the  application  of  fire,  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
watery  fubilance  is  exhaled  from  the  meat.  In  order 
to  be  done  properly,  the  roafting  fliould  be  conduced 
in  a  gradual  manuer,  and  the  heat  moderately,  but 
Aeadily  applied,  otherwife  exficcation  rather  than  roaft- 
ing, takes  place.  Roafted  meat  is  certainly  the  beft 
means  of  confuming  the  flefii  and  tafting  the  natural 
iuiccs  of  the  meat.  It  is  atfo  peculiarly  calculated  for 
birds  of  every  fort,  and  for  young  and  tender  meat, 
taking  off  its  %'ifcidity,  and  giving  it  a  firmnefs  and  dry- 
nefs  that  otherwife  it  would  not  poflefs. 

Roafted  meat,  at  leaft  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  beef, 
mutton,  and  venifon,  is  preferred  in  England,  and  boil- 
ed or  baked  meat  in  France.  The  meat  of  Ennland 
has  not,  perhaps,  the  fame  flavour  as  that  of  France, 
but  it  is  larger,  richer,  and  fatter,  and  appears  to  more 
advantage  in  a  roafted  ftate.  Belides,  coal  fires  are  bet- 
ter adapted  for  that  procefs  of  cookery  than  v.ood  or 
peat.  It  is  found,  indeed,  that  meat,  roafted  by  a  fire  of 
peat  or  turf,  is  more  fodden  than  when  coal  is  employed 
for  that  purpofe. 

Our  meat  in  England  (Cadogan  afierls)  is  generally 
over-done,  and  particularly  over-roafted.  In  regard  to 
over-roafting,  the  aftion  of  fire,  if  continued  too  long, 
has  a  tendency  to  change  mild  animal  fleih  into  fome- 
fhing  of  another  quality  ;  the  fat,  in  particular,  be- 
comes bitter  and  rancid.  The  lefs,  therefore,  that  all 
flefh  meat  undergo?s  the  power  of  the  fire,  the  milder 
and  wholefomer  it  is.  This  doi5lrine,  ho  '.ever,  is  de- 
nied by  Falconer.  He  admits,  that  meat  little  doiie  is 
the  moft  foluble,  but  at  the  fame  time  contends,  that  it 
is  exceedinsjly  alkalcfcent,  and  runs  quickly  into  patre- 
faflion.  Hence  the  French,  n'ho  live  in  a  warni  cli- 
mate, find  it  neceffary  not  only  to  eat  a  great  quantity 


of  bread,  to  prevent  the  putrefying  efFeft  of  anin-,;l  Bktet: 
food,  but  alfo  to  have  their  meat  thoroughly  boiled  """"v^ 
and  roafted. 

2.  Boiling  is  alfo  an  excellent  mode  oF  preparing  ani-  Ecilini 
mal  food,  rendering  it  more  foluble,  without  deftroyinr, 
if  properly  done,  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  bei.,^ 
peculiarly  ca'culated  for  weak  ftomachs.  But  howc.  c- 
ufeful  moderate  boiling  may  be  in  thefe  refpefls,  yet, 
when  carried  to  an  extreme,  every  thing  foluble  is  ex- 
trafted,  the  nutritious  parts  are  conveyed  to  the  h'quor, 
and  the  meat  iU'elfis  left  behind  infipid,  dcnfe,  and  unr't 
for  nourifliment.  '' 

Young  and  vifcid  food,  as  veal,  chickens,  partridges, 
&c.  are  more  wholefome  when  roafted  than  boiled,  and 
eafier  digf  fted  ;  but  beef  and  mutton  are  eafier  di!;efted 
when  boiled  than  roafted ;  confcqiiently  boiling  fuch 
meat  is  better  calculated  for  weak  ftomachs.  Boiling 
is  particularly  applicable  to  vegetables,  rendering  them 
mnre  lolu'ole  in  the  ftomach,  and  depriving  them  of 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  air,  fo  injurious  to  week 
ftomachs. 

The  ufual  mode  of  preparing  fifli  for  the  table  is  by 
boiling,  roafting  rendering  them  more  indigeftible. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thde  who  are  trained 
to  athletic  exercifes,  have  their  meat  roafted  or  broil- 
ed, and  not  boiled  ;  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that,  when  boil- 
ed, a  ereat  part  of  the  nutritive  juices  of  the  meat  is 
loft  in  the  water.  j^ 

3.  Suiving  is  reckoned  the  mode  by  which  the  great  Stewing 
eft  quantity  of  nourilhment  is  derived  from  the  meat. 

By  this  plan  the  texture  of  the  meat  is  rendered  more 
tender,  its  foluble  parts  are  not  fully  extrafted,  and  it 
is  left  in  a  ftate  sbundanlly  fapid  and  nourilhing,  while 
the  foup  alfo,  or  fluid,  contains  a  fufficient  proportion 
of  the  animal  cxtraft. 

4.  Broi/ing,  confifls  in  expofing  meat  to  the  near  ap-  Brou^i^. 
plication  of  a  naked  fire,  by  which  means  its  outer  fur- 
face  immediately  hardens,  before  the  heat  has  penetra- 
ted the  W'hole.     This  prevents  any  escefs  of  exhalation  ; 

and  the  meat,  when  done,  is  rendered  fufficicntly 
tender.  It  is  peculiarly  fuited  for  fteaks,  which  are, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  eaten  in  a  juicy  and  almoft  in 
a  raw  ftate.  ug 

5.  Fry/wf  is  a  procefs  that  renders  meat  more  ind!- Frying. 
geftible  than  any  other,  and  indeed,  might  be  included 
under  the  head  of  compound  cookery.      It  is  performed 

by  cutting  meat  into  thin  flices,  and  putting  it  into  a 
veiTel  oyer  the  naked  fire.  As  the  lower  furface  of  the 
meat  would  thus  be  burnt  or  hardened,  iome  tluid  mat- 
ter, generally  of  an  oily  nature,  is  introduced,  which  ac- 
quires, from  the  heat,  a  burnt  or  empyreumatic  tafie,  and 
becomes  hardly  mifcible  with  the  fluids  in  the  ftomach. 
It  rfq'.irts,  therefore,  the  addition  of  ftimulants  to  en- 
able iht  ftomach  to  digeft  it. 

6.  Bak^rg  confifls  in  the  application  of  heat  in  a  dry  Babuii?. 
form,  bu'  in  a  veflel  covered  with  a  pafte  inftead  of  its 
bei-^g  expofed  to  the  open  air.     Any  confiderable   ex- 
halation is  thus  prevented,  and  the  meat,  by  the  reten- 
tion of  all  its  juices,  is  rendered  more  fapid  and  tender. 

But  baked  meat  fits  heavy  on  fome  ftomachs,  from  the 
greater  retention  of  its  oils,  ivhich  are  in  a  burnt  ftate. 
It  requires,  therefore,  the  additional  flimulus  of  fpices 
and  aromatics,  to  render  it  lighter,  and  to  incrtafe  the 
power  of  the  ftomach  to  direft  it.  jig 

7.  Dtgpfiing  \%  the  laft  di-fcovercd  procefs  of  firapleDigeftiDj 

cookery. 
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cookery.  It  is  perroriued  in  a  clofe  veSel,  and  rcfem- 
oles  boiling,  being  conducted  in  a  very  high  ttmpe- 
raturr,  while,  from  the  clofenefs  of  the  velTe),  the  ad- 
vantages of  ilewing  are  precured.  It  is  not,  however, 
much  in  ufe. 

Beiides  thefe  various  firaple  modes  of  preparing  ani- 
mal food,  there  is  another,  which  it  may  here  be  pro- 
yer  to  take  notice  of,  namely,  when  animal  food  is  dif- 
folved  in  wr.ter,  and  formed  into  a  gelatinous  lolution 
or  jc'iy.  This  fubflance  is  of  a  vifcid  nature,  and 
tl:ough  it  contains  much  nourifnment,  yet  is  diSicult  of 
digefiion,  and  of  courfe  lefs  calculated  for  difeafed  or 
%veak  llomachs  than  is  commonly  imagintd.  Nor  are 
thofe  jellies,  which  are  the  mucilaginous  extrafls  of 
certain  parts  of  animals,  as  hartlhorn,  very  digeftible  ; 
indeed,  a  too  liberal  ufe  of  them  has  ofien  proved  inju- 
rious. They  can  only  be  recommended  for  the  fick,  ac- 
companied with  a  quantity  of  ilsle  bread.  To  thofe  who 
require  an  article  of  that  fort,  more  efpeclally  if  their 
llomachs  are  weak,  fimple  beef  tea,  properly  prepa- 
red, is  the  moil  nutritive  balfam  that  can  be  admini- 
llered. 

It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  even  after  pro- 
vifiuns  h.-.ve  been  dreffed  in  the  kitchen,  they  have  of- 
ten to  undergo  fome  operations  of  cookery  at  the  table  ; 


any  chronical  difovdurs,  or  wifii  to  keep  from  then:. 
But  whether  meat  fnould  be  boiled  or  roallcd,  or  dref- ' 
fed  in  any  othi-r  plain  way,  and  what  fort  of  vegetables 
ihould  be  eaten  with  i(,  we  never  yet  met  with  any  per- 
fon  of  common  fenfe  who  did  not  appear  6ttcr  to  chufe 
for  himfelf  than  we  could  direft  him.  Small  beer,  where 
it  agrees,  or  water  alone,  are  the  propertlt  liquors  at 
meals.  Wine  or  fpi.its  mixed  with  water  have  gradu- 
ally led  on  feveral  to  be  fots,  and  have  ruined  more  con- 
ilitutions  than  ever  were  hurt  by  fmall  beer  from  its  fii.^ 
invention. 

"  In  fevers  a  little  more  rcRraint  is  necclTary,  but 
not  fo  much  as  is  often  enjoined.  The  itrongcr  forts 
of  meat  and  fifli  are  moft  ufually  loathed  by  the  fick 
themfelves,  nor  could  they  be  eaten  without  offending 
the  ftomach,  and  incrcafing  the  diftemper,  while  it  is 
at  all  confiderable  ;  but  in  its  decline  the  fick  are  often 
defirous  of  fome  of  the  milder  forts  of  meat,  and  no 
harm  follows  from  indulging  their  defire.  The  Eng- 
lidi  are  faid  to  eat  more  meat  when  they  are  well  'han 
moft  other  nations  ;  but  were  remarkable,  fo  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  Erafaius,  for  avoiding  it  more  fcrupulouf- 
ly  when  they  are  fick  than  any  other  people.  How 
high  foever  the  fever  be,  the  fick  may  be  fafely  nourilh- 
ed  with  weak  broths  and  jellies,  and  with  any  vegeta- 


this  is  principally  by  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  various     ble  fubftances,  if  we  except  the  acid  and 


Codec/ 
kaltb  and 


forts  of  feafoning  or  condiments, 

One  would  imagine,  that  aU  the  various  modes  of 
preparing  food  above  enumerated,  laight  falisfy  the  moft 
luxurious  appetite  ;  but,  indead  thereof,  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  been  exerted  to  difcover  a  number  of  other 
preparations.  Hence,  a  fyftem  of  refined  or  conripound 
cookery  has  been  invented,  more  flattering  to  the  palate 
than  favourable  to  the  health. 

If  would  be  improper  to  touch  upon  proceGes  which 
it  is  ImpoiTible  for  any  wiiter  on  dietetics  to  mention 
with  any  degree  of  approbation.  Some  dift-.es  may  be 
prepared,  variouily  compounded,  which  may  occafionally 
be  tailed,  and  plain  fauces  may  be  a  uietul  addition  to 
iiih  and  vegetables ;  but  the  generality  of  ragouts, 
made  diihes,  and  the  like,  are  of  a  poifonous  quality, 
and  cannot  be  too  anxioully  avoided  by  thofe  who 
entertain  any  anxiety  for 
health  ». 


with  the  infulions  or  dccodions  prepared  from  them  ; 
and  we  know  no  reafon  for  prefcring  any  of  thefe  to 
the  reft.  Eggs  and  milk  have  been,  we  know  not  by 
what  authority,  forbidden  in  all  fevers ;  but  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  they  both  afford  innocent  food  in 
the  worft,  where  they  are  grateful  to  the  patients, 

"  The  feverifn  third  is  beit  allayed  by  pure  water, 
which  may  be  drunk  either  warm  or  cold,  at  the  option 
of  the  fick  perfon,  and  he  may  drink  as  much  as  he 
pleafes  ;  but  we  fee  no  advantage  in  perfuading  hitn  to 
gorge  himfelf  with  liquids,  as  is  sften  done,  againft  his 
inclination  and  ftomach.  If  water,  be  deemed  too  infi- 
pid,  currant  jelly,  and  a  variety  of  fyrups,  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  it ;  or  apples  diced  or  roafted,  tamarinds,  fagc, 
or  baum,  or  toafted  bread,  may  be  infufed  in  it ;  or 
decoftions  may  be  made  of  oatmeal,  bailey,  or  rice ; 
the  prefervation  of  their  or  the  water  may  be  made  into  an  emulfion  with  the 
oily  feeds  ;  all  which,  with  a  variety  of  fimilar  fubftan- 
'  ifpeas 


The  foregoing  obfervations  on  diet  are  adapted  chief-  ces,  merely  correft  its  infipidnefs,  but  in  othe 

ly  to  pcrfons  in   health  ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  leave  it  juft  what  it  was. 
for  a  medical  man  to  know  what  is  the  moll  proper  diet  "  There  is  fcarcely  any  diftemper,  in  every  ftage  of 

for  the  fick  and  for  convalefcents.     To  treat  this  fub-  which  it  may  not  be  fafely   left  to  the  patient's  oivn 

jecl  properly  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can  a!-  choice,  if  he  be  perfeclly  in  his  fenfes,  whether  he  \<.\\\ 

lot  to  it,  we  fliall,  therefore,  only  infert  here  the  fol-  fit  up,  or  keep  his  bed.     His  drength  and  his  eafe  are 

lowing  remarks  by  the  late  Dr  Heberden,  with  wiiich  ciiieuy  to  be  attended  to  in  fettling  this  point ;  and  who 

we  iliall  conclude  this  part  "of  the  article.  can  tell  fo  well  as  himfelf,  v\hat  hib  eafe  requires,  and 

"  Many  phyficians  appear  to  be  too  ftrifl  and  par-  what  his  ftrength  will  bear  ? 


ticular  in  the  rules  of  diet  and  regimen,  which  they 
deliver  as  proper  to  be  obferved  by  all  who  are  folicit- 
0U3  cither  to  preferve  or  recover  their  health.  The 
common  expemence  of  mankind  will  fufP.ciently  ac- 
quaint any  one  with  the  forts  of  food  which  ?re  whole- 
fome  to  the  generality  of  men  ;  and  his  own  experience 
will  teach  him  which  of  tjiefe  agrees  beft  with  his  par- 
ticular conftitution.     Scarcely  any  other  dire£lions  be- 


"  Doubts  are  often  raifed  about  the  propriety  of 
changing  the  linen  in  ficknefs,  juft  as  there  have  been 
about  changing  the  foul  air  of  the  fick  chamber  by  any 
of  the  means  which  could  purify  and  refrelh  it.  There 
can  be  very  little  reafon  to  fear  any  mifchief  from  the 
cold  which  the  fick  may  feel  while  their  cleun  linen  ii 
putting  on;  for  their  attendants,  with  common  care, 
will  do  this  as  fafely  as  many  other  things  which  rauft 


fides  thefe  are  wanted,  except  that,  as  variety  of  food  neceffarily  be  done  for  them.     But  fome  have  a  ftrange 

at  t!  e  fame  meal,  and  poignant  fauces,  will  tempt  moft  opinion  of  harm  from  the  fm.ll  of  the  foap  perccivahl" 

perfons  to  eat  more  than  they  can  well  digeft  ;  they  ourht  in  linen  after  it  has   been   waihed,  and  therefore  aiioiv 

therefore  to  be  avoided  by  all  ivho  are  afllicled   with  not  ihcir  patients,  when  tliry  change  their  linen,  c\<:c 
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Thcrapeu.  to  put  on  frefh,  but  fiich   Only  as  lias  been  woni,  or 

,     *"^''-       Isin  in,  by  other  pcrfons.     Ky  lliis  contrivance  indeed 

''         the  fmell  of  the   foap  raig'ot   be   taken  offj  but  few 

cleanly  people  would  think  they  gained  any  advantage 

by  the  change.     Now,  if  a   faint  fmell  of  foap  were 

noxious,  then  foap  makers  and  laundry  fervants  mull  be 
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remarkably  unhealthy,  which  is  contrary  to  experience;  Ther| 
nor  is  it  lefs  fu,  that  the  fick  are  injured  by  the  clean- 
nefs  of  what  they  wear  ;  on  the  contravy,  the  removing 
of  their  foul  things  has  often  ditfufcd  over  them  a  fenfe 
of  eafe  and  comfoit,  which  has  ioon  lulled  them  into  a 
nuiet  and  refrelbing  lleep  *."  *.1e^i 

deu't&l 
mentanl 


PART 


OF  THE  GENERAL  ACTION  OF  REMEDIES,  AND  THEIR 
CLASSIFICATION. 


...HI         WE  llisl"  not  attempt  ar.y  new  or   original  difquifi- 

ciiiis.      tion  on  the  adion  of  remedies,  but   flial!  n.erely  ftate 

the  moft   generally   received   opinions   on    the   fubjecl. 

We  fliall  begm  witli  the   dofliine  of  the   difciples  of 

Cul'cn,  which  has  been  well  expreffed  by  Dr  Percival 

[I-,        in  the  following  propofitions. 

i  cincs  I.  Medicines  nicy  aEl  on  the  human  hoily  by  an  imme- 
!)yr.n  Jiate  and  peculiar  imjire^ton  of  the  Jlomach  and  bowels, 
,,..,'.„_  either  in  l/ieir  proper  farm,  in  ajlate  of  dtcompofition,  or 
mpref-  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  their  parts — The  (ym- 
oi.  t)  c  patby  of  the  ftomach  with  the  whole  animated  fyftem  is 
levtary  j-g  ^i^yjous  to  our  daily  experience,  that  it  cannot  re- 
-•quiic  much  illuftration.  After  fading  and  fatigue,  we 
feel  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  inflantly  exhila- 
rates the  fpiritf,  and  gives  energy  to  all  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  body.  It  has  been  known  even  to  pro- 
duce a  fudden  and  large  augmentation  of  weight,  after 
much  depletion,  by  rouGng  the  abforbent  fyftem  to  vi- 
gorous ailion.  Such  power  is  peculiar  to  living  me- 
chanifm  ;  and  is  properly  denominated  by  phyficians, 
the  vis  medicatrix  natural.  But  apparent  as  is  the  fym- 
pathy  of  the  ftoii^ach,  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed 
are  veiy  infufficiently  underftood  ;  and  we  have  hitherto 
learned  only  from  a  loofc  induftion  of  fails,  that  the 
nerves  of  this  delicate  organ  feem  to  be  endowed  with 
•diverfified  fenfibilitics  ;  that  impreffions  made  by  the 
fame  or  difTcrent  fubftances,  have  their  appropriate  in- 
fiuence  on  dilicrent  and  dillant  parts ;  and  that  the  fto- 
mach  itfelf  undergoes  frequent  variations  in  its  ftates  of 
irritability.  A  few  grains  cifulphate  of  copper,  taken 
internally,  excite  inftantly  the  moll  violent  contractions 
of  the  abdominal,  and  other  mufcles  concerned  in  vo- 
miting. A  dofe  of  ipecacuanha,  as  foon  as  it  produces 
naufea,  abates  both  the  force  and  velocitv  of  the  heart, 
in  its  vital  motion  ;  and  affeftsthe  whole  feries  of  blood 
velTels,  from  their  origin  to  their  minutcft  ramifications, 
as  is  evident  by  the  palenefs  of  the  (kin  under  fuch  cir- 
curartanccs,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  emetics  in  (lopping 
haamorrhage".  The  head,  when  difordered  v.ith  ver- 
tigo, fometimes  deiives  fuddrn  relief  from  a  tea  fpoon- 
ful  of  ether,  adminiftered  in  a  glafs  of  water.  An  in- 
ccflant  cough  has  been  known  to  attack  the  lungs,  in 
ccwfcquence  of  the  ftimulus  of  a  pin,  which  had  been 
linvvarily  fwallowed.  Of  the  afiion  of  medicines  on  the 
llomach,  under  dccompofition  or  recompofition,  we 
have  an  e\3aiple  familiar  to  every  one,  in  carbonate  of 
tnnsrnLjia.  For  this  earth  by  neutralizing  the  acid  in  the 
prima-  via;  acquires  a  purgative  quality,  and  at  the 
fame  time  yields  a  gas  of  great  falubiity,  as  an  anti- 
emetic, tonic,  and  antifeptic. 

•    2.  Medicines  tnoy  pafs  into  the  courfe  of  circulation  in 
»r.f  or  other  oftLiJlaics  tiltve  defcribcd,  and  heiog  convey- 


ed to  different  and dijlant  parts,  may  there  produce  certain  Median 
appropriate  effeBs. — Ci;tin!l(ry  fiirniflies  us  with  num- produce 
berleis  cafes  in  which  I'ubl'.ances  undergo  changes,  and  jf^  ' 
take  new  forms  more  remarkable  than  can  be  effefted  throu^' 
by  digellion,  retaining  Hill  the  materia  prima,  and  be-thecin 
ing  capable  of  refuming  the  original  iirrsngement  ofiitioii. 
their  paiticles,  and  confequently  their  original  qualities. 
Now,  a  body  altered  in  its  texture  by  digeilion,  and 
carried  into  the  fyftem  with  aliment,  may  acr^uire  fpe- 
ciiic  powers  of  afting  on  particular  found  or  difeaied 
pans.  Thus,  if  we  fuppofe  cantharides  to  be  changed 
in  form  and  texture,  when  mixed  with  the  chyle,  the 
lymph,  or  the  blood,  they  may  llill,  in  that  form  and 
texture,  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  excite  ftrangury  in 
the  urinary  pafTages,  or,  we  may  conceive  that  this 
new  mcditication  of  their  paiticles  may  again  be  alter- 
ed, and  their  original  compofition  rellored  by  a  fubfe- 
quent  chemical  change  in  the  kidneys.  The  fenfible 
qualities  of  any  body  are  no  certain  marks  of  its  raedi- 
cinal  aftion.  Peruvian  bark  docs  not  owe  its  efficacy 
in  fevers  to  its  bitternefs,  for  ftronger  bitters  are  not  pof- 
fefl'ed  of  its  febrifuge  powers.  Antimony,  though  infi- 
pid,  produces  a  violent  aftion  on  the  nerves  of  the  flo- 
raach,  and  yet  if  applied  to  the  eye,  an  organ  equally 
fenfible,  it  is  altogether  inert.  To  ivhat  perceptible 
property  in  opium  are  we  to  afcribe  its  narcotic  powers  ? 
or  is  there  in  the  fweet  talle  of  acetate  of  lead,  any  in- 
dication of  a  deadly  poifon  ?  Numberlefs  iniiances  may 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  reafoning  other- 
wife  than  from  obfervation,  concerning  the  aition  of 
medicines,  and  the  peculiar  fenfibiiity  of  (Jifferent  parts 
of  our  fyftem  to  their  iraprcffion.  Following  experience, 
therefore,  as  our  guide,  let  us  notice  a  few  fafts  that 
may  elucidate  the  fubjefl  before  us.  It  is  well  known 
that  madder  root,  when  taken  by  an  animal,  carries  its 
tinging  quality  to  the  bones,  affecling  neither  the  Ciin, 
the  mufcles,  the  ligaments,  nor  the  fat.  Confequently 
this  tinging  quality  is  left  unchanged  by  digellion  ;  er 
perhaps  it  is  again  recovered,  when  arrived  at  the 
bones,  by  fome  new  arrangement  of  parts  produced  by 
the  chemiilry  of  nature.  Extrafl  of  logwood,  taken 
internally,  fometimes  gives  a  bloody  hue  to  the  urine. 
But  the  aftringency  of  it  does  not  feem  to  accompany 
its  colouring  matter.  We  recolle£l  no  inllance  where- 
in the  milk  either  of  a  nurfe,  or  of  an  animal,  was 
tinged  with  madder  or  logwood.  This  affords  fome 
prefumption,  that  the  pigment  does  not  fubfift  in  its 
proper  form,  in  the  blood  •,  but  that  it  is  recovered  by 
a  fubfequent  change  in  the  difpofition  of  its  conftituent 
particles.  And  if  one  fubflance  ftain  the  bones,  by 
being  carried  into  contaft  with  them,  another  may,  in 
an  analogous  manner,  produce  in  them  fragility  or  dif- 
fululion. 
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jitrapcii-  folution.  In  the  difeafe  termed  by  the  French  ergof, 
tj  t*"-  and  which,  v.ith  fome  probability  is  afcribed  to  the  ufe 
W"  •  of  a  fpecies  of  unfound  corn,  the  bones  lofe  the  earthy 
I  matter  that  enters  into  their  texture  ;  the  gums  become 

I  foft,  and  are  eafily  broken.     This  eflFeil  is  gradual,  and 

probably  ariics  from  fome  unknown  quality  in  the  corn, 
uhich  is  either  not  taken  away  by  digeftion,  or  is  re- 
fumed  in  the  juices  that  circulate  through  the  oifeous 
vcllels.  A  change  in  the  procefs  of  vegetation  may 
communicate  a  folvent  power  to  an  efculent  feed.  Mu- 
ftard  acquires  this  by  its  natural  growth,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  rendering  even  ivory  foft  and  fragile.  How 
far  it  would  produce  fuch  an  effedl  on  the  bones  of  a 
living  body,  il"  ufed  as  the  chief  article  of  diet,  we  have 
no  experience  on  which  to  ground  any  fatisfadory  con- 
clufion. 

Sul,nhur,  whether  externally  or  internally  ufed,  pro- 
duces a  cure  in  the  itch.  In  each  way,  therefore,  we 
may  prcfume  its  operation  to  be  Hmilar.  But  when  ta- 
ken into  the  ftomach,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  un- 
dergoes a  change  in  the  modification  of  its  parts,  and 
that  it  does  not  circulate  through  the  blood  veflels  ci- 
ther in  the  form  or  with  the  properties  of  fulphur. 
Yet  when  conveyed  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  it  evi- 
dently appears  to  recover  its  original  powers,  comrauni- 
csting  its  peculiar  odour  to  the  perfpiration,  tinging 
filler,  and  curing  cutaneous  defoeJations.  The  fame 
holds  true  of  the  fulo'nuric  acid,  when  admi;ii:lered  in 
large  dofes.  It  feems  to  lofe  oxygen  in  the  animal  bo- 
dy, and  to  pafs  off  by  the  pores,  as  hepatic  air,  or  as 
volatilized  fulphur.  Even  when  given  to  nurfes,  it 
proves  an  effeclual  remedy  for  the  itch,  both  in  them 
and  the  children  whom  they  fuckle.  Mercury  com- 
bined with  fulphur  into  the  black  fulphuret,  has  fre- 
quently been  regarded  as  inert.  Inrtances,  however, 
have  occurred  in  which,  under  this  form,  though  accu- 
rately prepared,  it  has  produced  falivation  ;  an  evident 
proof,  according  to  Dr  Percival,  of  a  chemical  change 
in  the  fulphuret,  by  which  the  mercury  was  reftored  to 
its  original  powers.  That  mercury  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  the  metallic  form,  and  of  collefting  in  con- 
iiderable  quantity  in  the  human  body,  is  proved  by  the 
concurrent  tellimony  of  many  authors,  who  inform  us 
that  fluid  mercury  has  been  found  in  the  carious  bones  of 
venereal  patients.  A  falivation  is  fometimes  produced 
by  antimony.  Dr  James  aiTured  Sir  George  Baker, 
that  he  knew  fix  inftances  of  its  being  produced  by  his 
febrile  powder,  though  he  had  left  mercury  out  of  its 
compofition  long  before  they  occurred.  Indeed,  as  the 
patients  thus  affefled  had  neither  their  teeth  loofened, 
nor  their  breath  rendered  offenfive,  there  is  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  tha*  the  falivation  was  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
mercury  in  the  powder. 

Moft  perfons  have  experienced  the  effecis  of  afpara- 
gus  on  the  urine.  This  takes  place  very  fpecdily  and 
ftrongly,  though  only  a  fniall  quantity  has  '^'ecn  eaten. 
The  fmell  is  much  more  difagrecable  than  ;ii'naragus  it- 
felf ;  and  as  the  odorous  particles  conveyed  to  the  kid- 
neys muft  be  greatly  diluted  in  their  pnflc^ge,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  new  combination  of  particles  takes  place  in 
the  urinary  organs  ;  snd  that  the  odorous  part  of  the 
fecretion  differs  in  its  form  and  quality,  from  what  fub- 
iifted  both  in  the  chyle  and  in  the  blood. 

There  are  certairi  raedif-ines  which,  w!,en  fwallowcd, 
quickly    manifeft   themfclves   in   the  difcharges,    with 
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fome  of  their  original  qualities.  A  ftrong  folution  of  Thcrapen- 
potadi,  when  taken  in  confiderable  qu.mtities,  renders  ,  *'"' 
the  urine  alkaline  and  lithontriptic,  and  the  fame  ex- 
cretion becomes  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  if 
water  impregnated  with  that  acid  be  drunk  freely.  Dr 
Percival  fpeaks  of  a  patient  to  whom  fix  grains  of  bal- 
fam  of  Tolu  were  given  thrice  a  day,  and  whofe  urine 
was  ftrongly  fcented  by  this  fraall  quantity.  Garlick 
affeds  the  breath,  though  it  be  applied  only  about  the 
vvrifts  ;  and  the  milk  of  a  nurfe  is  eafily  tainted  with  it. 
A  purgative  given  to  a  woman  that  fuckles  will  fome- 
times produce  no  effeft  on  her  bowels,  but  will  operats 
ilrongly  on  thofe  of  her  infant.  A  ftill  more  convin- 
cing proof  that  there  may  be  a  renovation  of  the  origi- 
nal qualities  of  a  body,  after  it  has  undergone  the  pro- 
cefs of  digeftion,  and  other  fubfequent  changes,  is  de- 
ducible  from  thefe  facts ;  that  butter  u  often  impregna- 
ted with  the  taiie  and  fmell  of  certain  vegetables  oa 
which  the  cows  have  paliured  ;  that  the  milk  ef  fuch 
cows  difcovers^no  dilagteeable  flavour,  r.ny  more  than 
the  whey  or  cheefe  prepared  from  it.  Now,  butter  is 
formed,  firft  by  a  fpontaneous  feparation  of  cream,  and 
fecondly,  by  a  fermentation  of  it ;  that  is,  by  a  twofold 
and  fuccefllve  new  arrangement  of  its  elcnaentary  part-:. 
By  thefe  changes,  the  originally  offeniive  materials  ir\ 
the  food  of  the  cow  feem  to  realTume  their  proper  form 
and  nature. 

After  venefeflion  the  ferum  of  the  blood  has  fome- 
times appeared  as  uhite  as  milk,  whilft  t!ie  cralfameii- 
tum  retained  its  natural  colour.  This  whitenefs  ha^ 
been  fliewn  to  arife  from  oleaginous  particles  floating  in 
the  circulating  fluids,  and  may  ferve  to  explain  a  fad 
recorded  by  a  writer  of  good  authority,  on  the  natural 
hiftory  of  Aleppo,  that  in  certain  fealjns,  when  oil  is 
plentifully  taken,  the  people  become  diipofed  to  fevers, 
and  infarflions  of  the  lungs,  which  fymptoms  wear  ott 
by  retrenching  this  indulgence.  Some  years  ago  rod- 
liver  oil  was  annually  difpcnfed  araon^ft  the  lick  of  the 
Manchetler  hofpital,  to  the  amount  of  50  or  6o  gal- 
lons. The  tafte  and  fmell  are  extremely  naufeous,  an  I 
it  leave;  upon  the  palate  a  favour  like  that  of  putrid 
fifli.  This  remedy  is  more  falutary  when  it  operates 
by  perfpiration  ;  and  the  fweat  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is 
adminiftered,  always  becomes  ftrongly  tainted  with  it. 
An  oil  of  the  fame  kind  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
the  food  of  many  northern  nations ;  and  it  is  (aid  to 
penetrate  and  imbue  the  deepeft  recelTes  of  the  body. 

Dr  Wright  relates  an  experiment  to  prove  that  cha- 
lybeates  do  not  enter  the  blood.  He  forced  a  dog 
that  had  fafted  66  hours,  to  fwallow  a  pound  of  bread 
and  milk,  with  which  had  been  mixed  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  fulphate  of  iron.  An  hour  afterwards  he  open- 
ed  the  dog,  and  collefled  from  the  thoracic  duel  about 
half  an  ounce  of  chyle,  which  affumed  no  change  of 
colour  when  tinfture  of  galls  was  dropped  into  it, 
though  it  acquired  from  the  fame  tindure  a  deep  pur- 
pie,  1',  hen  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  fulphate  of  iron  was 
diifolved  in  it.  This  experiment  is  ufually  deemed  de- 
cifive  in  fupport  of  the  opinion  that  chalybeates  exert 
their  operation  folely  on  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  vi- 
gour they  communicate  to  the  fyftcm  arifes  exclufivcly 
from  their  tonic  powers  on  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
from  the  fympathy  of  the  ftomach  with  various  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Dr  Percival  was  of  opinion,  that* 
the  tonic  adion  and  fympathy  above  mentioned,  did 
4  U  r.ot 
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Tlierapeu-  not  preclude  tlis  iuimediate  agency  of  the  fteel  on  the 
,  *'"■  ,  remote  parts  of  the  human  frame,  as  this  remedy,  in 
'^'^  other  forms  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the 
circulation,  may  exert  confiderable  energy  as  a  Itimu- 
lant  or  alkingent  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  experiment 
adduced  proves  that  the  iron  did  not  exilf  in  the  cliyte, 
in  the  Hate  of  a  fait  capable  of  llriking  a  black,  colour 
with  gnlls.  Neither  does  the  oxide  of  iron,  nor  the 
glafs  of  iron,  poffefs  this  power,  yet,  though  changed, 
they  are  both  capable  of  being  reltored  to  the  metalhc 
ftate.  Perhaps  with  equal  reafon  it  might  be  prcfumed 
by  one  ignorant  of  cheiiiiftry,  that  the  fulphate  of  iron 
contains  no  iron,  becaufe  it  is  not  afted  on  by  the  mag- 
net. 

With  the  foregoing  experiments  of  Dr  Wright,  Dr 
Percival  contrails  thofe  miide  by  the  celebrated  Dr 
Mufgrave,  who  injefted  into  the  jejunum  of  a  dog  that 
had,  for  a  day  before,  but  little  meat,  about  i  2  ounces 
of  a  folution  of  indigo  in  fountain  w^ater,  and,  after 
three  hours,  opening  the  dog  a  i'econd  time,  he  obfer- 
ved  feveral  of  the  ladeals  of  a  bluiih  colour,  which,  on 
ftretching  the  mcfentery,  did  feveral  times  difappear, 
but  was  moft  eafily  difcerned  when  the  mefentery  lay 
Icofe  ;  an  argument  that  the  bluilli  liquor  was  not  pro- 
perly of  the  veflels,  but  of  the  liquors  contained  in  it. 
A  few  days  after  this,  repeating  the  experiment  in  an- 
other company,  with  a  folution  of  rtor.e  blue  in  foun- 
tain water,  and  on  a  dog  that  had  been  kept  fijling 
36  hours,  he  faw  feveral  of  the  lacleals  become  of  a 
perfeft  blue  colour,  within  very  few  minutes  after  tlie 
iiijeflion.  For  they  appeared  before  he  could  few  up 
the  gut. 

'  About  the  beginning  of  March  following,  having 
kept  a  fpaniel  falling  36  hours,  and  then  fyringing  a 
pint  of  deep  decoftion  of  ftone  blue  with  common  wa- 
ter, into  one  of  the  fmall  guts  ;  and  after  three  hours, 
opening  the  dog  again,  he  faw  many  of  the  lafteals  of 
a  deep  blue  colour :  feveral  of  them  were  cut,  and  af- 
forded a  blue  liquor,  fome  of  the  decoftion  running 
forth  on  the  mcfentery.  After  this  he  examined  the 
cuEius  tlioracicus,  and  faw  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and 
that  duclus,  of  a  bluith  colour  ;  not  fo  blue  indeed  as 
the  lacteals,  from  the  folution  mixing,  in  or  near  the 
receptaculum,  with  lywplia,  but  much  bluer  than  the 
JuBus  ufed  to  be,  or  than  the  lymphatics  under  the  li- 
ver were,  with  which  he  compared  it. 

Stor.e  blue  is  a  preparation  of  cobalt,  potafh,  and 
white  lead,  which  being  converted  into  glafs,  is  ground 
into  fine  powder.  If  fuch  a  fubllance  can  pervade 
the  laflealf,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  permeable 
to  other  bodies,  befides  thofe  defigned  for  nutrition, 
and  capable  of  afTimilation  with  the  blood.  This  argu- 
ment from  analogy,  receives  great  additional  force  from 
the  known  fad  that  mercui^,  and  various  other  active 
remedies,  may  be  conveyed  into  the  body  through  the 
abforbents  of  the  fkin,  a  fyfttm  of  veflels  fimilar  to 
thofe  above  mentioned,  in  their  fli-ufture,  ufcf,  and 
termination.  In  a  cafe  of  hydrocephalus  inlernus,  on 
which  Dr  Percival  was  confulted,  a  child  under  one  year 
of  age  received,  by  fucceflive  friftions,  4  ounces  6 
drams  and  2  fcruples  of  flrong  mercurial  ointment  be- 
tween the  8th  of  FehniTy  and  the  7th  of  April  1786. 
One  fcruple  was  adminiflcred  each  time ;  the  operation 
'took  up  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  the  part  to  which 
the  ointment  was  applied,  was  always  previoufly  bathed 
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with  warm  water  ;  precautions  which  feeraed  to  iecure  Thera, 
the  full   abforption  of  the   mercury.     The  child  reco-       'J'^' 
vered  without  any  fymptoms   of  lalivation,  and  conti-         "" 
nued  perfeifLly  well.      The  doctor  repeatedly  obferved, 
that  very  large  quantities   of  mercurial  ointment  may 
be  ufed  in  infancy  and  childhood,  without  affei^Ing  the 
gums,  notwithftanding  the  predifpofition  to  a  flux  of  fa- 
liva,  at  a  period  of  life  incident  to  dentition. 

Whence  is  it  that  a  medicine  fo  irritating  as  mercury, 
can  be  conveyed  into  the  courle  of  circulation,  when 
ev;n  milk,  or  the  mildeft  liquors,  if  transfufed  into  the 
blood  veflels,  have  been  found  to  produce  convullions 
and  death  ?  Is  it  that  what  pafles  by  the  lymrhiitic  and 
lafleals  is  carried  into  the  thoracic  dud,  and  there 
mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  the  chyle  and  lymph,  by 
which  its  acrimony  is  (heathed  and  diluted,  or  its  che- 
mical  properties  changed,  before  it  enters  the  mafs  of 
blood  ?  For  the  abforbents  of  the  fkin,  and  of  the  in- 
teilines,  feem  to  require  a  capacity  to  bear  the  fti.=nulus 
of  thefe  extraneous  bodies  to  which,  in  both  fituation;, 
they  are  expofed. 

3.  Medicines  introduced  into  the  courfe  of  circulation  yi^^:^^^, 
may  nffc3  the  general  con/til  ution  of  the  fluids  ;  produce  acl  on  1 
changes  in  their  particular  qualities  ;  fuperadd  new  ones;  ><'^- 
or  counteraEi  the  morbific  matter  with  which  ihiy  may 
be  occajionall-^  charged. — By  obfervations  on  the  hae- 
morrhages which  have  been  fuftained  without  deftruc- 
tion  to  life ;  from  experiments  made  on  animals,  by 
drawing  forth  all  their  blood  ;  and  by  a  computation 
of  the  bulk  ef  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  mafs  of  circu- 
lating fluids  has  been  eftimated  at  50  pounds  in  a  mid- 
dle-fized  inan,  of  which  28  pounds  are  fuppofed  to  be 
red  blood.  Fluids  bearing  fo  large  a  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  bedy,  have  afluredly  very  import- 
ant offices  in  the  animal  econosiy.  Endued  with  the 
common  properties  of  other  fluids,  they  are  fubjeft  to 
mechanical  laws ;  being  varioufly  compounded,  they 
are  incident  to  chemical  changes;  and,  as  they  are 
contained  in  a  living  vafcular  fyllem,  their  motions  be- 
come fubjefl  to  the  influence  of  nervous  energy  *.  «  See  f 

The  followers  of  Dr  Brown  explain  the  operation  of  chwA 
medicines  on  the  principle  of  their  all  acting   as  ftimu- A)'-fj  '^^ 
lants  in  a  greater  or  lefs   degree.     This  dodrine,  with 
fome    modification,    is   thus  detailed    by   Mr   Murray.       j^j 
"  Medicines,    in  general,   operate   by   llimulating   theMarraj 
living  fibre,  or  exciting  it  to  motion.     This  propofition  account 
has  even  been  ftated  as  univcrfal,   and  was   received   as^^^"^ 
an  axiom,  in  a  fyftem  fuperior,  perhaps,  to  any,  in  con-(.;,jjs_ 
veying  juft  and  precife  ideas  on   the  nature  of  life,  and 
the    affedions  to  which  it  is  fubjed.      Medicines,    in 
common  with  all  external  agents,  ate,  according  to  this 
fyllem,  incapable   of  diredly  altering   the  itate  of  the 
vital  power  :   they  can  only  excite  the  parts  poflefied  of 
that  power  to  aftion  ;  and  however  diverfified  their  ef- 
feds  may  appear  to  be,  fuch  diverfities  are  to  be  re- 
ferred   merely    to   the    different    degrees    of   force    in 
which    they  exert   the    general    Aimulant  power  they 
poflVfs. 

"  This  propofition  cannot,  however,  be  received  in 
an  unlimited  fenfe.  From  the  exhibition  of  different 
medicines,  very  different  effeds  are  produced,  which 
cannot  be  fatisfafiorily  explained  from  the  caufe  affign- 
ed, — the  diiference  in  the  degree  of  (limulant  operation. 
'J'hcy  differ  in  iind  fo  far,  that  even  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cafes,  one  remedy  cannot  by  any  management  of 
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dofc  or  adminiftration,  be  made  to  produce  the  effefls 


matter,  or 


wliicb  refult  from  the  afll- 


3thc 


as  it  forms  a  living  orgalured  fyrtem.    In  the  Thcraprii- 


firft   mode,  medicines   may  aft  either  mechanically  or,^ 


It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  admit  of  fome  modifi-     chemically  ;  in  the  fecond,  they  aft  entirely  through  the 
cations  of  the  general  principles  above  ftated,  and  the     medium  of  the  vital  principle 


following  are  perhaps  fufhcient  to  afford  <:;rounds  for 
explaining  the  operation  of  remedies,  and  for  edabliih- 
r::r  a  claffification  of  them  fufKciently  juft  and  compre- 
l-.ciifive. 

"  1.  Stimulants  are  not  to  be   regarded   as  differing 
merely  in  the  degree  of  the  itimulant  operation   which 
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The  order  in  which  the  feveral  fubjefts  of  the  matc-Arrr.n;^e 
ria  mcdica  have  been   confidercd,  is  very  different  '"'"^1^.°" 
different  writers  J  and   which   is  the  moft   proper,  hr.s"'-  "^'' 
been  difputed  about,  while  many  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  of  little  confequcnce  which  of  them  is  followed.      It 
has  been  generally  thought  proper  to  follow  a  plan,  in 
_  ,-  i_-   n.  '_ jt__  ..  .. t_:_    ^ir.^'.t.. 


iliey  exert.  An  important  diftinftion  exifts  between  which  the  fubjecls  are,  according  to  a  certain  afTmity, 
them,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  difFufible  and  permanent  brought  together,  fo  that  a  number'  of  them  might  be 
in  their  action.  A  ftimulus  is  termed  dlffufible,  which, 
■whenever  it  is  applied,  or  at  leaft  in  a  very  {liort  time 
1  'ter,  extends  its  afiion  over  the  whole  fyllem,  and 
iiiiickly  produces  its  full  exciting  effeft.  A  difFufible 
fiimulus  is  generally  alfo  tranfient  in  its  aftion  ;  in  o- 
ther  words,  the  effecf,  though  foon  produced,  quickly 
ceafcs.  There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which, 
though  equally  powerful  ftimulants,  are  flow  and  per- 
manent. Thele  varieties,  which  are  fufficiently  efta- 
bliQied,  ferve  to  explain  the  differences  in  the  power  of  a 
number  of  the  moll  important  medicines  ;  and  they  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  diftinftion  of  two  great  clafies, 
narcotics  and  tonics,  with  their  fubordinate  diviiions  of 
antifpafmodics  and  aftringents,  both  confifting  of  power- 
ful flimulants  ;  the  one  ditlufible  ?nd  tranfient,  the  other     pofed  of  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  probably  in  an  u' 


for  the  purpofe  of  medicines,  confidered  under  the  fame 
view.  Thus,  Dr  Boerhaave  confidered  them  in  the 
order  of  the  botanical  fyftem  he  had  formed,'  and  Lin- 
nreus  in  the  order  of  his  own  fylfem,  in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bergius.  _  12S 

It  has  been  thought  proper   to   follow   the  botanical  Botanical 
affinities,  in  fo  far  only  as  they  can  be  thro«-n  into  na- arrange- 
tural  orders  ;  and  this,  therefore,  has  been  attempted ""^°*" 
by  the  learned  Profeffor  Murray  of  Gottingen:  but  from 
the  imperfeftion  of  the  botanicaF  affinities  in   pointing 
out  a  fimilarity  of  medicinal  virtues,  this  plan  will  not 
always  unite  fubjefts  in  the  latter   point  of  view  ;  and 
when  we  confider  that  there  are  yet  many  plants  which 
do  not  enter  into  anv  nafdral  order,   thefe  mull   be  dif- 


r.ow  and  permanent  in  their  operations. 

"  There  is  a  ditference  between  ftimulants,  in  their 
.ftions  being  direfted  to  particular  parts.  Some,  when 
■  iCtivcd  into  the  ftomach,  quickly  aft  upon  the  general 
:  .;km  :  others  have  their  aftion  confined  to  the  fto- 
-i.icb  itfelf,  or  at  leaft,  any  farther  ftimulant  effeft  they 
•lay  occafjon  is  flow  and  inconfiderable  ;  while  a  third 
c]ais  confills  of  thofe  which  operate  on  one  part,  often 
.,  ithout  producing  any  lenfible  effeft  on  the  ftomach  or 
i;£neral  fyftero.  Some  thus  aft  on  the  inteftinal  canal, 
c -.hers  on  the  kidneys,  bladder,  veffels  of  the  fliin,  and 
other  parts  ;  the  affeftion  they  excite  in  thefe,  being  t 
the  confequence,  not  of  any  ftimulant  operation  equally 
( xtcnded  over  every  part,  but  of  one  more  particular- 
ly determined.  This  difference  in  the  aftion  of  flimuli 
ib  the  principal  foundation  of  the  difllnftions  of  medi- 
ciies  into  particular  claffes.  Cathartics,  for  inftance, 
are  thofe  medicines  which,  as  ftimuli,  aft  peculiarly  on 
the  inteftinal  canal  ;  diuretics,  thofe  which  aft  on  the 
fecrcting  veffels  of  the  kidneys ;  emmenagogues,  tliofe  tides  into  an  alphabetical  order,  as  Nesvmann  and 
which  aft  on  the  uterine  fyftem  ;  diaphoretics,  thofe  Lewis  have  done.  If,  however,  there  can  be  any  ad- 
which  ewrt  a  ftimulant  aftion  on  the  veffels  of  the  Ikin.  vantage  from  bringing  fubjefts  of  fome  affinity  toge- 
With  tliefe  operations,  medicines,  at  the  fame  time,  aft  ther,  this  alphabetical  order  is  the  moft  uiifit  for  the 
more  or  lefs  as  general  ftimulants,  by  which  each  indi-  purpofe,  as  by  feparating  fimilar  fubftances,  it  muff  be 
vidual  belonging  to  any  clafs  is  thus  rendered   capable     perpetually  diftrafting  to  the  fludem_.     It  can  therefore 


fted  ftate.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
tliough  the  fcherce  of  botanical  affinities  does  not  en- 
tirely anfuer  the  purpofe,  yet  it  will  ftill  go  a  certain 
length,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglefted  in  the  fubdivifion 
of  any  general  plan  that  may  be  affumed.  i:p 

It    has   been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  more  eligible  Arrange- 
plan  to  unite  the  feveral  fubftances,  as  they  happen  to"^^|^^^^^- 
be  related  by  their  fenfible  qualities  ;  this  method  Car-"j^^[y| 
theufer  and  Gleditfch  have  attempted.      This  certainly q,j,;;t;e.. 
may  have  its  ufe  ;  but   from  what  is  faid  above  refpeft- 
ing  the  imperfeftion  of  this  fcheme  for  inveftigating  vir- 
.vill  appear  that  it  will  not  alivays  unite  fubjefts 
that  ought  to  be  united   under   the  fame   view  ;  and   it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  authors  mentioned,  who  have 
executed  it  in  the  beft  manner  poffible,  the  defired  effeft 
is  by  no  means  produced.  ^,^ 

From  the  difficulty  of  rendering  any  of  thofe  plans  Alphabet! 
tolerably  exaft  and  perfeft,  fome  writers  have  defertedcalarrani;! 
all  of  them,  and  thought  it  beft  to  throw  the  feveral  ar- """■'• 


of  producing  peculiar  effcfts  •,  and  many  of  them,  by  a 
peculiarity  of  conftitution  in  the  patient,  or  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  adminiftered,  frequently  aft  on 
more  than  one  part  of  the  fyftem,  by  which  their  effcfts 
are  ftill  farther  diverfified.  Medicines,  when  thus  de- 
termined to  particular  parts,  are  fomelinies  conveyed  to 
ihofe  parts  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation  •,  more  gene- 
rally their  afHon  is  extended  from  the  ftcraach,  or  part 
to  which  they  are  applied,  by  the  medium  of  the  ner- 
'•^vous  fyftem  *." 

"     Whatever  medical  fyftem  we  may  adopt,  it  is  obvi- 
i  ous  that  medicines  can  aft  on-the  human  fyftem  only  in 


t'.vo  gcn'.ral  modes ;   either  as 


compofcd   of  inert     into  i 


have  no  advantage  but  that  of  a  diftionary,  in  referring 
resdily  to  any  particular  fubjeft  that  may  be  enquired 
after;  but  this  advantage  can  be  obtained  in  every 
])!an  by  means  of  an  index,  which  cannot  be  faved 
even  in  an  alphabetical  ivork,  as  the  different  names 
under  which  the  fame  fubftances  are  known  necef- 
Grily  requires  an  inde.x  comprehendhig  all  thofe  diffe- 
rent names. 

Similar  to  t^ofe  of  the  alphabetical  order,  are  thofe 
plans  which,  after  arranging  the  feveral  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  according  to  the  part  of  the  plant  em- 
ployed, as  roots,   leaves,  Sec.  have  thrown  thefe  again 


alphabetical  order,  as  Alfton  and  Vogel  have 
4  U  2  done 
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done  ;  but  It  is  obvious  that  this  efliLlilhcs  no  con- 
.  nexion  between  the  fubjeds  that  folloiv  one  another, 
and  can  have  no  advantage  over  the  alphabetical  order. 
Further,  by  feparating  the  confidcration  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  vegetables,  it  will  both  feparate  fubjecls  that 
ought  to  be  confidered  together,  and  will  occalion  unne- 
ctffary  repetition. 

Dr  Culkn  was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  fludy  of  the 
materia  medica  is  truly  tJie  ftudy  of  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues, fo  the  plan  that  arranges  the  feveral  fubftances  ac- 
cording to  their  agreeing  in  fome  general  virtues,  ^vill 
be  the  belt   adapted  to   acquiring   the    knowledge  of 


Fart 

ihor  diftrlbutes  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  into  Thefap 
1  2  clafTes ;    i .    Evacuants,  comprifing   errbines,  fiala-  _"" 
gogues,  expciilorants,  emetics,  cathartics,  diuretics,  dia-       "^ 
phoretics,  cmmenagogucs  j    2.    Emollients,   comprifing  Arrauji 
diluents    and    cmulcents  ;   3.   Ablorbents  ;  4.   Refrige- ment  01 
rants;  5.  Antifeptics ;  6.  Aftringents  ;  7.   Tonics;   8.P-''^^'^ 
Stimulants;    9.   Antiipai'modics ;    10.  Narcotics;     ii."®? 
Anthelmintics ;  and  1 2.  Heteroclites  ;   this  lad  beitsg 
formed  to  incliide  thofe  articles  that  could  not  properly 
be  reduced  under  the  former  heads. 

On  this  claffification  we  may  remark,  that  the  gene- 
ral terra  of  evacuants   might  have   been   omitted,    and 


tnefe,  and  will  molt  readily  inform  the  pradlitioner  its  fubdivifions  might  have  properly  been  made  diftina 
what  different  means  he  can  employ  for  his  general  pur-  dalles,  as  the  articles  they  contain  frequently  ad  a  more 
pofe.  It  wil  abb  inform  him  how  far  the  feveral  iimi-  important  part,  than  merely  producing  an  evacuation  of 
Inr  fub.tances  may  differ  in  their  degree  of  power,  or  fluids.  The  clafs  of  abforbents  includes  thofe  which 
]iow  far,  from  the  particular  qualities  aJigned  to  each,  he  Cullen  calls  antacids,  and  perhaps  this  latter  term  is  to 
may  be  directed  or  limited  in  his  choice.  be  preferred,  as  it  is  more  explicit  and  better  under. 
As  it  feems  proper  that  every  praflltioner  ought,  as  flood.  The  clafs  antifi'ptics  might  alfo  have  been  omit- 
far  as  poffible,  to  praitife  upon  general  indications  ;  fo  ted,  and  the  fubltances  it  contains  might  more  properly 


it  is  evident  that  his  ftudy  of  the  materia  medica 
ipecially  to  know  the  feveral  means  that  can  anfwer 
thefe.  Such  a  plan,  therefore,  mull  be  the  mod  pro- 
per for  giving  a  itudent  inftrudtion  ;  and  if,  while  me- 
dicines are  arranged  according  as  they  anfvver  general 
idications,  the  particulars  be  likewife  thrown  together 


have  been  arranged  under  other  heads. 

Mr  Murray's  arrangement,  which  is  very  ingenious, -^jr  j^u 
is  founded  principally  on  the  doftrine  of  univerfal  rtimu-ra\"s  ar 
lus,  and  he  thus  explains  the  principles  on  which  it  israngemi 
eftablhhed. 

"  Thofe  ftimulants,  which  exert  a  general  aftion  on 


as  far  as  poffible  according  to  their  fenfible  qualities  and  the  fyllem,  may  firft  be  confidered.  Of  thefe  there  are 
botanical  affinities,  this  plan  will  have  the  advantage 
of  any  other  that  has  been  propofed  for  prefenting  toge- 
ther the  fubjecisthat  ought  to  be  confidered  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  and  give  the  belt  means  of  recollecting 
every  thing  that  relates  to  them. 

Dr  Cullen 's  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  fo'io^vs. 
He  firit  divides  all  the  fubftances  contained  in  the 
materia  medica  into  two  general  heads,  the  firft  com- 
prifing alimentary  fubftances,  or  meats,  drinks,  and  con- 
diments ;  the  fecond  comprifing  medicines  properly  fo 
called.  Thefe  latter  he  confiders  as  they  aft  on  the  fo- 
lids  or  the  fluids,  Thofe  which  aft  on  the  follds  he  di- 
Itinguifli^s  into  fuch  as  aft  on  the  fimple  lollds,  under 
which  he  ranks  aftringents,  tonics,  emollients,  and  e- 
fcharotics  ;  and  thofe  which  aft  on  the  living  follds,  un- 
der which  he  clafies  ftimulants,  fedatives,  including 
narcotics,  refrigerants,  and  antifpafmodics.  Of  thofe 
medicines  which   aft   on  the   fluids,  he  conceives   that 

fome  operate  by  producing  a  change  on   their   fluidity.      Anthelmintics  may  perhaps  be  referred  with    propriety 

"to  the  fame  divlfion.  To  the  latter,  or  thofe  which 
aft  chemically,  belong  antacids  or  abforbents,  lithon- 
triptlc,  efcharotics,  and  perhaps  refrigerants. 

"  Under  thefe  claffes  may  be  comprehended  all  thofe 
fubftances  capable  of  producing  falutary  changes  in  the 
human  fyftem.  Several  claffes  are  indeed  excluded 
v.hich  have  fometimes  been  admitted  ;  but  thefe  have 
been  rejefted,  either  as  not  being  fufticlently  precife  or 
comprehenfive,  or  as  being  eftabllftied  only  on  erroneous 
theorv. 

"  The  fubdivifions  of  thefe  claffes  may  fometimes  be 
eftabhfhed  on  the  natural  aflinities  exifting  among  the 
fubftances  arranged  under  each  ;  on  their  chemical  com- 
pofiiion  ;  their  refemblance  in  fenfible  qualities  ;  or, 
laftly,  on  diflinftlons  in  their  medicinal  virtues,  more 
than  thofe   which   form   the  charafters  of  the 


two  well-mKrked  fubdivifions,  the  diffufible  and  the  per- 
manent ;  the  former  correfponding  to  the  ufual  claffes 
of  narcotics  and  antifpafmodics  ;  the  latter,  including 
likewife  two  claffes,  tonics  and  aftringents.  In  thefe 
there  is  a  gradual  tranfition  paffing  into  the  one  from 
the  other,  from  the  moft  diffufible  and  leaft  durable 
ftimulis,  to  the  moft  flow  and  permanent  in  its  ac- 
tion. 

'•  The  next  general  divifion  is  that  comprifing  local  fti- 
mulants ;  fuch  are  the  claffes  of  emetics,  cathartics,  ex- 
peftorants,  fialagogues,  errhines,  and  epifpaftics.  Thefe 
all  occafion  evacuation  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  their 
effefts  are  in  general  to  be  afcrlbed,  not  to  any  operation 
exerted  on  the  whole  fyftem,  but  to  changes  of  aftion 
induced  in  particular  parts. 

"  After  thefe,  thofe  few  medicines  may  be  confidered 
whofe  aftion  is  merely  mechanical  or  chemical.  To 
the  former  belong  diluents,  demulcents,  and  emollients. 


as  attenuants  and  infpiffants;  or,  on  the  mixture  of  the 
component  parts,  by  correfting  acrimony,  either  in 
general,  as  demulcents,  or  in  particular  as  antacids, 
antalkalines,  and  antifeptics.  Others  he  fuppofes  to 
aft  by  producing  an  evacuation  of  fuperabundant  Suids  ; 
and  under  this  bead  he  includes  errhines,  fialagogues, 
expeftorants,  emetics,  cathartics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics, 
and  emmenagogues. 

In  his  general  claffification,  Dr  Cullen  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  writers  on  the  materia  medica  and  the- 
rapeutics. Some  of  the  titles  of  his  claffes  have  indeed 
become  obfoletc,  and  his  order  has  been  almoft  totally 
changed  by  fucceeding  writers. 

Of  thofe  who  have  copied  Dr  Cullen's  arrangement 
wjth  fome  modification,  there  is  perhaps  none  that  de- 
ferves  more  attention  than  the  anonymous  author  of  the 

"ThcfaurusMtdicaminum,'"  and  a  "  Praftical  fynopfis  of     clafs.      In  diSerent  claffes  one  of  thefe  methods  will  fre- 
tte  materia  alimentaria  and  materia  medica."     This  au-     quently  be  found  nreferable  to  any  of  the  others." 

Mr 


Urt  II.  MATERIA 

rapcu-      Mr  Murray's  arrangement  will  beft  be  undcrftood 
i*^*^     ^  from  hib  own  :iblc. 

A.  GjiXERAL  Stimulants. 


fl.  Diffufible. 


f  Narcotics. 
^  Antifpafmodics, 
l>.  Permanent.'}    , 


E.  Local  Stijil'lakts. 


MarrO}'  i 


;\ftringents. 

Emetics. 

Cathartics. 

Emraenagogues. 

Diuretics. 

Diaphoretics. 

Expeftorants. 

Sialagogues, 

Errhines. 

Epifpaftics. 

Refrigerants. 
Antacids. 
Lithontriptics, 
Efcharotics. 


D.  IVIechakical  Remedies.  Anthelmintics 
Demulcents. 
Diluents. 
Emollients.* 


C.  Chemical  Remedies. 


uwin's  It  would  be  improper  here  to  omit  the  claflification 
range-  of  the  ingenious  Dr  Daruin,  which  was  publilhed  in 
^^  his  Zoonomia.     He  diftributes  the  articles  of  the  mate- 

ria medica  under  feven  heads,  according  to  his  opinion 
of  their  mode  of  operation.     They  are  as  follows. 

1.  Nutrientia,  or  thofe  things  which  preferve  in  their 
natural  ftate  the  due  exertions  of  all  the  irritative  mo- 
tions. 

2.  Ina'tanlia,  or  thofe  things  which  increafe  the  ex- 
ertions of  all  the  irritative  motions. 

^.  Secernentia,  or  thofe  things  which  increafe  the  ir- 
ritative motions  which  conftitute  fccretion. 

4.  Sorbeiitia,  or  thofe  things  which  increafe  the  irri- 
tative motions  which  conftitute  abforption. 

5.  Invertenlia,  or  thofe  things  which  invert  the  na- 
tural order  of  the  fuccelFive  irritative  motions. 

6.  Revertenlia,  or  thofe  things  which  reftore  the  na- 
tural order  of  the  inverted  irritative  motions. 

7.  Torpentia.  thofe  things  which  dirainilh  the  exer- 
13S       tions  of  all  the  irritative  motions. 

v'ntncntis.      The  niilrientia  he  thus  enumerates  according  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  their  degree  of  nourilhing  power. 

1.  I.  Venifon,  beef,  mutton,  haie,  goofe,  duck, 
woodcock,  fnipe,  moor-game. 

2.  Oyfters,  lobfters,  crabs,  (hri:nps,  mufhiooms,  eel, 
tench,  barbolt,  fmelt,  turbot,  (ole,  turtle. 

3.  Lamb,  veal,  fucking-pig. 

4.  Turkey,  partridge,  pheafant,  foul,  eggs. 

5.  Pike,  perch,  gudgeon,  trout,  grayling. 

IL  Milk,  cream,  butter,  Isutter-railk,  whey,  cheefe. 

in.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbaf;e,  afparagus,  artichoke,  fpinach,  beet, 
apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  neflarlne,  peach,  ftraw- 
berry,  grape,  orange,  melon,  cucumber,  dried  figs, 
raifins,  fu|:ar,  honey.  With  a  great  variety  of  other 
roots,  feeds,  leaves,  and  fruits. 
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IV.  Water,   river-water,    fpring-v.ater,    calcareous  Tlicrapeu- 
earth.  "•^'- 

V.  Air,  oxygen,  azote,  carbonic  acid  gas.  * 

VI.  Nutritive  batns  and  Clyllcrs,  transfufion  of 
blood. 

VII.  Condiments. 

Under  incilantia  (or  ftimulants)  he  ranks  the  follow- 
ing articles.  ,,_ 

I.  Papaver  fomniferum,  poppv,  opium.  Incitantia. 
Alcohol,  wine,  beer,  cyder. 

Prunus  lauro-cerafus,  laurel ;  diftilled  water  from  the 
leaves. 

Prunus  cerafus,  blaci  cherry ;  diftilled  water  from  the 
kernels. 

Nicotinna  tabacum,  tobacco  ?  the  elTential  oil,  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaf. 

Atropa  belladonna,  deadlij  nighlfoade  ;  the  berries. 

Datura  ilramonium,  thorn  afifile  ;  the  fruit  boiled  ia 
milk. 

Hyofcyamus  reticulatus,  henbane;  the  fe:ds  and 
leaves. 

CynogloiTum,  hounds-tongue. 

Menifpermum,  cocculus,  Indian  berry. 

Amygdalus  amarus,  bitter  almond. 

Cicuta,  hemlock.     Conium  maculatum  ' 

Strychnos  nux  vomica  ? 

Delphinum  ftaphifagria  ? 

II.  Externally,  heat,  eleflricity. 

III.  Ether,  eflential  oils. 

IV.  Oxygen  gas. 

V.  Paflions  of  love,  joy,  anger. 

VI.  Labour,  play,  agitation,  friclion. 
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Thtfecernentia  he  diftinguilhes  into  diaphoretics,  (ia- Secemen- 
hgogues,    mild    diuretics,    miid    cathartics,     mild    er-*'** 
rhines,  which,  as  they  will  be  enumerated  prefently,  it 
is  unneceflary  to  mention  here;  and   befides  thefe,  he 
enumerates  the  following  circumftances  afting  on  the 
other  fecretions. 

Secretion  of  mucus  of  the  redum  is  increafed  by  can- 
tharides,  by  fpirit  of  turpentine. 

Secretion  of  fubcutaneous  mucus  is  increafed  by 
bllliters  of  cantharides,  by  application  of  a  thin  flice 
of  the  freih  root  of  white  briony,  by  finapifms,  by 
root  of  horfe-radifh,  cochlearia  armoracia,  volatile  al- 
kali. 

Secretion  of  tears  is  increafed  by  vapour  of  diced 
onion,  of  volatile  alkali.  By  pity,  or  ideas  of  hopelefs 
diftrefs. 

Secretion  of  fenforial  power  in  the  brain  is  probably 
increafed  by  opium,  by  wine,  and  perhaps  by  oxygen       .     . 
gas  added  to  the  common  air  in  refpiration.  Sorbemia.- 

The/orhentia  he  divides  into  thofe  which  aFecl  the 
flun,  as  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  various  acid  fruits, 
and  opium  ;  and  the  oxides  of  lead,  zinc,  and  mercury, 
applied  externally. 

II.  Such  as  affeil  the  raucous  membranes,  as  the  juice 
of  floes  and  crab  apples,  cinchona,  and  opium,  internal- 
ly; and  externally  the  fulphate  of  copper. 

III.  I.  Such  as  affeift  the  cellular  membrane,  as  Pe- 
ruvian bark;  wormivood,  artemifia  mariiima,  artemijia 
abfynlhium ;  \iwmSt.tA,arlemifiafanlonicum;  chamo- 
mHe,  anthemis  noliiis ;  tanfey,  tanacetum  ;  bogbean,  me- 
mjanthes  trifoiiata;  centaury,  genliana  centaurum;  gen-- 

tian. 
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-  tian,  geiiliana  lutea;  artichoke  leaves,  cijnara  fcohjinus ; 
hop,  humu/us  liipulus, 

2.  Orange  peel,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace. 

3.  Vomits,  Iquill,  digitalis,  tobacco. 

4.  Bath  of  warm  air,  of  fteara. 

IV.  Such  as  affeft  the  veins,  as  water-crefs,  Jtfym- 
brium  r.ajlurlium  aquaiicum  ;  muftard,  Jinapu  ;  icurvy- 
grafs,  cochlearia  hortenjis ;  hoife-radilli,  cochiearta  ar- 
tnoracia;  cnckoo-iioweT,  can/arri/w ;  dog's-grafs;  dande- 
lion,/fOwMflfc/?  tcraxacon;  cellery ,  a/>iur/i ;  cabbage,  Z'r<j/'^ 
/tea.  Clialybeates,  bitters,  opium,  after  fufficient  eva- 
cuation ;  and  externally  vinegar,  friftion  and  eletlrl- 
city. 

V.  Such  as  afFefl  the  inteftines,  including  feveral 
aftringents,  and  of  the  antacid  earths. 

VI.  Such  as  afiefV  the  liver,  (lomach,  and  other  vif- 
cera,  as  oxide  of  iron,  filings  of  iron,  fulphate  of 
iron,  fulphate  of  copper,  fulphate  of  zinc,  calomel,  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potalh,  acetate  of  lead,  and  white 

VII.  Such  as  afFefl  venereal  ulcers,  including  various 
preparations  of  mercury. 

VIII.  Such  as  afFeft  the  whole  fyftem,  as  evacua- 
tions by  venefeftion  and  cathartics,  followed  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  opium. 

IX.  External  forbentia,  as  folutioiu  of  mercury, 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  iron,  arfenic,  or  metallic  oxides  ap- 
plied in  dry  powder.  Bitter  vegetables  in  decoftions 
and  in  dry  powders,  applied  externally  ;  as  Peruvian 
bark,  oak.  bark,  leaves  of  wormwood,  of  tanfey,  cha- 
momile flowers  or  leaves.      Eleftric  fparks  or  (hocks. 

X.  Bandage  fpread  with  emftlajiriw.  e  minio,  or 
ivith  carpenter's  glue  mixed  with  one-twentieth  part  of 
honey. 

XI.  Portland's  powder,  and  the  ufe  of  hops  in  beer, 
both  of  which,  when  continued,  are  pernicious. 

1.  Under  the  clafs  of  invertenlia  Dr  Darwin  ranks  the 
ordinary  emetics,  violent  cathartics,  violent  errhines  and 
fialagogues  ;  violent  diuretics,  and  cold  fudorifics,  fuch 
as  poifons,  fear,  and  approaching  death. 

His  catalogue  of  rcverlenlia,  is  as  follows. 

Inverted  motions  which  attend  the  hylleiic  difeafe, 
are  reclaimed,  I.  By  mulk,  callor.  2.  By  afafoctida, 
galbanum,  fagapenum,  ammoniacum,  valerian.  3.  Ef- 
fential  oils  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  infufion  of 
pennyroyal,  tnenlha  pulegium,  peppermint,  nicntha  pi- 
perita, ether,  camphor.  4.  Spirit  of  hartdiom,  oleum 
{inimale,  fponge  burnt  to  charcoal,  black  fnuffs  of 
candles,  which  confift  principally  of  animal  charcoal, 
Viood-foot,  oil  of  amber.  5.  The  incitanlia,  as  opium, 
alcohol,  vinegar.  6.  Externally  the  fmoke  of  burnt 
feathers,  oil  of  amber,  volatile  fait  applied  to  the  nof- 
trils,  bllfters,  finapifms. 

II.  Inverted  motions  of  the  floraach  are  reclaimed 
by  opium,  alcohol,  blilters,  crude  mercury,  finapifm, 
camphor  and  opium  externally,  clyflers  with  afafoe- 
tida. 

III.  Inverted  motions  of  the  inteftinal  lymphatics 
are  reclaimed  by  mucilaginous  diluents,  and  by  inteili- 
nal  Jorbetilia,  as  rhubarb,  logwood,  calcined  hartf- 
horn,  Armenian  bole  j  and,  lallly,  by  incitanlia,  as 
■opium. 

IV.  Inverted  motions  of  the  urinary  lymphatics  are 
jeglaimed  by  cantharides,  turpentine,  rcfin,  the  forben- 
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tia,  and   opium,    with   calcareoas  earth,  and  earth  of 
alum,  by  oil  externally,  warm  batli. 

V.  Inverted  motions  of  the  intellinal  csnal  are  re- 
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claimed  by  calomel,  aloe,  crude  mercury,  blillers,  warm 
bath,  clyftsrs  wijh  afafoetida,  clyftcrs  of  ice  water  ?  or 
of  fprii^  water  further  cooled  by  fait  dilTolved  in  water 
contained  in  an  exterior  velTel  ?  Where  there  exifts  an 
introfufception  of  the  bowel  in  children,  could  the  pa- 
tient be  held  up  for  a  time  w"ith  his  head  downwards, 
and  crude  mercury  be  injeftcd  as  a  clytter  to  the  quait- 
tity  of  two  or  three  pounds  ? 

The /o;-/)f;?//a  he  divides  into  13  general  heads.  i.'I'^ 
Venefcflion  and  ivteriotcmy  5  2.  Cold  water,  cold  air, 
and  the  refpiration  of  air  with  a  diminilhed  proportion 
of  oxygen  5  3.  Vegetable  mucilages;  4.  Vegetable 
acids ;  5.  Animal  mucus,  hartfiiorn  jelly,  \'eal  and 
chicken  broth,  and  perhaps  oil,  fat  and  cream  ?  6.  Mi- 
neral acids;  7.  Silence  and  darkncfs ;  8.  Invertentia 
in  fmall  dofes,  as  nitre,  emetic  tartar,  and  ipecacuanha, 
given  fo  as  to  induce  naufea ;  9.  Antacids,  as  foap, 
alkalies,  and  earths  ;  10.  Medicines  preventive  of  ftr- 
mentation,  as  fulphuric  acid  ;  11.  Anthelmintics  ;  i  2. 
Lithontrlptics  ;  and,  13.  Various  external  remedies,  as 
the  warm,  bath,  poultices,  oil,  fat,  wax,  plafters,  oiled 
filk,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  on  cancers  and  other  ul- 
cers. 

We  were  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  what  ar.-angement 
w^e  fliould  follow  in  the  prefent  article.  It  was  evidently 
neceflary  to  adopt  one  that  (hould,  as  much  as  poifiblt, 
prevent  repetition  ;  and  it  therefore  appeared  improper 
to  treat  particularly  of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medicj 
under  the  ufual  clalTes.  The  alphabetical  order  woa'd 
prevent  repetition  ;  but  it  feemed  little  adapted  to  the 
plan  of  a  fyftematic  treatife.  On  the  whole,  we  h.ive 
judged  it  beft  to  arrrnge  the  individual  articles  in  t«o 
methods;  ill,  Into  clafles  according  to  their  fuppoftd 
operation  on  the  fyftem  ;  and  in  this  \\tv:  cqnfider  their 
general  ufes  ;  and,  2dly,  To  treat  of  them  more  parti- 
cularly under  an  arrangement  fimilar  to  that  of  L;n- 
iiaius.  In  the  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  article,  we 
Ihall  therefore  confider  the  general  a£iion  and  ufe  of  the 
various  clafles  of  remedies,  adopting,  with  the  exclu- 
fion  of  eriimcnngogiics,  the  arrangement  followed  in  Dr 
Kirby's  Tables  of  the  INIateria  Medica  ;  and  in  a  fuc- 
cceding  part  we  fliall  coniider  the  individual  articles 
under  the  four  heads  of  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
gafeous  fubftances. 

Cl.vss  I.  EMETICS. 

Emetics  are  fuch  medicines  as  are  calculated  to  ex-  Dcfinitliin 
cite  vomiting,  and  thus  difcharge  the  contents  of  the  of  emetics, 
ftomach. 

Table  of  Emftiss. 

I.  Animal  Products. 

JMurias  ammonia;,  muriate  of  ammonia. 
Aqua  carbonatis  ammonise,  ivatcr  of  1 
ammonia. 

II.  Ve(^tabi.e  Products. 
Anthemis  nobilis,  chamomile  flowers. 
Afarum  europeum,  afarahacca. 
Centaarea  benedifla,  Iwly  thiftlc. 
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'1iera;ci^      Cephaciis  ipecacuanha,  ipecacuanha. 

tics.  Vmum  i[H.cacuaiihoe,  i/ncaciianka  ivine. 

—~'<~'~'      Nicotiana  tabacura,  tobacco  in  clysters. 
Olta  europca,  oiive  oil. 
Scilla  maritima,  fquilL 

Acctura  fcill*  inaritima;,  vinegar  offquills. 
Sinapis  alba,  mujiard, 

III.  Mineral  Products. 
Sulphas  cupri,  fulphate  of  ccf)f)er. 
Sulphuretum  antimonii,  falfyliurel  nf  antimony. 

Oxidum  antitnoniicum  fulphure  ^-itriJicatuni,  vim 
fed  oxide  of  ontimoinj  -withfulphur. 

Vinum  antimonii,  antimonial  wine,  L. 

Tartris  antimonii,  tartritc  of  antimony. 

Vinum  tartiitis  antimonii,   wine  of  tartarifed  anti 
m'i'iii. 

Sulphas  zinci,  fulphate  of^inc. 


,ffcfls  and  The  general  effefts  produced  by  emetics  are,  a  fen- 
r"es<rfeme-fation  of  uneaCnefs  in  the  ftoraach,  followed  by  fick- 
'\^  nefs,  retching   and  vomiting.      Durinj;  the  naul'ea,  the 

pulfc  is  feeble,  quick,  and  lometimes  irregular,  and  the 
countenance  is  pale  ;  but  when  the  vomiting  comes  on, 
the  pulfe  grows  quicker,  and  the  fa'-e  tiuihed.  After 
the  vomiting  has  ceafed,  the  ficknefs  or  naufea  com- 
monly goes  ofF  entirely,  though  it  fcmetimes  remains  in 
a  diftrefling  degree.  The  patient  feels  languid,  hea\-y, 
and  difpofed  to  fleep.  The  ikin  ufually  feels  moift,  and 
the  puife  continues  weak  for  fome  time,  but  gradually 
grows  fuller  and  llovrer. 

To  confider  emetics  merely  as  evacuants  ef  the  fto- 
mach,  would  be  to  take  a  very  contraiEted  and  Imper- 
fect view  of  their  effects  ;  for  if  traced  through  the 
whole  of  their  operation  in  the  various  difeafes  in  which 
they  are  employed,  their  influence  over  the  human  bo- 
dy appears  ib  manifold  and  extenSve,  that  they  may  be 
jufily  reckoned  amongft  the  moit  powerful  inllrumcnts 
which  the  Materia  Meoica  affords.  Hence,  befides 
their  ufe  as  cleanfers  of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  ferve 
to  induce  fweating  in  fevers  ;  to  favour  expeftoration  in 
diforders  of  the  lungs  •,  to  promote  abforption  in  cafes 
of  dropfy  ;  and  to  remove  certain  obftruiTted  conditions 
of  the  vifcera,  fuch  as  jaundice  and  fupprciPion  of  the 
menfes ;  alfo  in  cafes  of  glandular  and  lymphatic  cb- 
ftruclions,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  pulmonary  confump- 
tion.  By  means  of  their  peculiar  action  on  the  ner- 
vous and  vafcular  fyftem,  they  allay  the  fpafms  in 
afilima,  and  check  the  difcharge  of  blood  in  h.emor- 
rhages  from  the  lungs  and  uterus.  In  the  Srft  of  thefe, 
viz.  In  fpitting  of  blood,  they  have  been  given  with 
advantage  by  Dr  Robinfon,  and  itill  more  lately  by 
Dr  Stoll  of  Vienna  ;  who  fays,  that  in  fuch  cafes  Ipe- 
cacuanha fometimes  acts  like  a  charm,  feeming  to  clofe 
the  open  veffels  cf  the  lungs  fooner  and  more  effectual- 
ly than  any  other  remedy.  In  the  other,  viz.  in  utei- 
ine  heraorrhagy,  fmall  dofes  only  of  thefe  medicines, 
fo  as  to  excite  ficknefs,  but  not  vomiting,  are  found  to 
to  anfwer  be(t.  But  in  both  thefe  inflances  they  (hould 
be  adralnillered  with  caution,  fince  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens that  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Dr  CuUen 
once  met  with  an  accident  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
vomiting  increafed  the  heraorrhagy  to  a  great  and  dan- 
gerous degree. 
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Dyfcntery  is  toDc  added   to  the  number  of  difeafes  Tlierapcu- 
in  which  emetics  have  a  peculiarly  beneficial  effect.         ,     ""'     . 

When  there  is  much  vifceral  inflammation  ;  where 
there  are  fymptoms  of  great  accumulation  in  the  veffels 
of  the  head  j  in  the  advanced  (tages  of  pregnancy,  and 
in  cafes  of  inteftinal  hernia,  medicines  of  this  clafs  are 
to  be  avoided.  And,  in  general,  perfons  who  have 
weak  and  delicate  llomachs  fliould  be  cautious  of  em- 
ploying them  too  freely,  fince,  as  Dr  CuUen  has  re- 
marked, frequent  vomiting  renders  the  flomach  lefs  fit 
to  retain  what  is  thrown  into  it,  and  even  weakens  its  »  j-l  /•  ^ 
powers  of  dige.tlon.  *  ^us  Mcdi- 

caminum. 

Class  II.  EXPECTORANTS.  3^  ^^"''"' 

p  ji- 

Thofe  medicines  are    called  expeftorants,   that  are  Oefimtloa 
employed   to   promote  the  excretion  of  pus  or  mucus  of  espedo- 
from    the   windpipe   and    lungs.      In   general  they  are  rints. 
emetics  given  in  fmaller  dofes,  though  there  are  feveral 
medicines,  efpecially   fome  of  the  gum  refins,  that  are 
confidered  to  aft  in  this  way,  without  any  tendency  to 
excite  vomiting.  147 

The   following  articles  are  ufually  employed  in  this  Table  of 


country  as  expectorants. 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 

Cephaelis  ipecacuanha,  ipecacuanha. 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  tobacco. 
Scilla  maritima,  fquiil. 

Acetum  fcillte  marltimse,  vinegar  offquill. 

Syrupus  fcillce  maritima:,  /^r«;>  offquills. 

Oxymel  fcillae,  oxymel  offquill. 

TInclura  fcillve,  tinEiure  offquill. 

PIluli*  fcilliticse,  fquill pUls. 
Conferva  fcilla,  conferve  offquill. 
Allium  fativura,  garlic. 

Syrupus  allii,  ffup  of  garlic. 
Ammonlacum,  gum  ammoniac. 

Lie  ammoniaci,  miik  of  ammoniac. 
Arum  maculatum,  wake-robtn. 

Conferva  ari,  conferve  of  arum. 
Colchicum  autumnale,  meadow  faffron. 

Syrupus    colchici    autumnalis,   fjrup    of  colchi- 
cum. 

Oxymel  colchici,  oxymel  of  colchicum. 
Ferula  afafoetida,  afafcelida. 

Lac  afafoetldic,  mili  of  afafcelida. 
Hyffopus  officinalis,  hyffop. 
Marrubium  VTjlgare,  horehound. 
Myrrha,  myrrh. 
Pimplnella  anifum,  anifefeed. 

Oleum   volatile   pimpinellse  anlfi,  oil  of  anifefeed. 
Polygala  fenega,  feneka  root. 

Dccodum  polygalse  fenegce,  decoElicn  offncka. 
Styrax  benzoin,  benjamin. 

Acidum  benzoicura,  benzoic  acid. 

Tindlura  benzoes  compolita,  compound  tinSfure  rf 
benjamin. 

Alcohol,  ^/r;V  of  wine. 

yEtlier  fulpliuricus,  fulphuric  rclher. 

II.  Mineral  Products. 

Sulphurctum  antimonii,  fulphurct  of  antimony. 


Therapeu-  Ts 

tics.   •  y-j 
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aiitlmonii,  tartrile  of  lemony. 

tartritis  antimonii,  wne  of  lartrhe  of  anti- 
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Sulphuretura   antimonii  precipitatum,  precipitated 
fiilphuret  ef  antimony. 

Sulphur  fjbliniatura,  flowers  offulpkur. 

Sulphur  fublimatum  lotum,  ■wafieJ flowers  of  ful- 
pJiur. 

Oleum  {n\^\\\iV3XuTa,fu/phurated  oil. 
Petroleum  fulphutatum,  fulpliurated petroleum. 
Trochifci  fulphuris,  fulphur  lo-zenges. 

III.  Gaseous  Products. 

Gsj  li ydrogenium,  hydrogen  gas. 

Gas  hydrogenium  carbonatum,  carbonated  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Vaporis  aqua:  calld*  inhalatio,  inhaling  the  fleams 
of  warm  water. 


Effeas  and  The  mode  in  which  expeftorants  promote  the  excre- 
ufesofex-  tion  of  pus  or  mucus  from  the  lungs,  does  not  appear 
peaorants.  j^  ^^  „.g[j  m,derftood.  Some  fuppofe  that  thole  which 
are  properly  emetic,  operate  by  the  lympathy  that  ex- 
ifts  between  the  llomach  and  lungs,  and  that  the  rell 
operate  by  fome  fpecific  aftion.  Mr  Murray  luppofes 
that  there  are  various  modes  of  operation  by  vvliich  cer- 
tain remedies  will  appear  to  proaiote  expeftoration,  and 
w  hich  will  give  them  a  claim  to  the  title  of  expefto- 
rants. 

Thus,  in  certain  difeafes  the  exhalant  veflels  in  the 
the  lungs  feem  to  be  in  that  Hate,  by  which  the  exha- 
lation of  tluid  is  leffened,  or  nearly  flopped,  and  in 
fuch  cafes  expeftoration  mull  be  diminifhed.  Any  me- 
dicine capable  of  removing  that  conibifted  ftate,  will 
appear  to  promote  expedoraticn,  and  will  at  leaft  re- 
lieve fome  of  the  fymptoms  uf  the  difeafe.  It  is  appa- 
rently by  fuch  a  mode  of  operation,  that  antimony,  ipe- 
cacuanha, fquill,  and  fome  others,  promote  expedora- 
tion  in  pneumonia,  catarrh,  and  afthma,  the  principal 
dileafes  in  which  expeftorants  are  employed. 

There  is  a  cafe  o(  an  oppofite  kind,  that  in  which 
there  is  a  redundance  of  mucus  in  the  lungs,  as  occurs 
in  humoral  afthma,  and  calarrhus  fcnilis.  In  thefe  af- 
fetlions,  certain  expeilorants  are  fuppofed  to  prove  ufe- 
ful.  If  they  do  fo,  it  is  probably  by  being  determined 
more  particularly  in  their  aftion  to  the  pulmonary  vef- 
fels,  and  by  their  moderate  ftimulus  diminilhing  the 
fecieticn,  or  increafing  the  abforption,  thus  leffening 
the  quantity  of  fluid,  and  thereby  rendering  the  expec- 
toration of  the  remainder  more  eafy.  The  determina- 
tion of  thefe  fubilances  to  the  lungs  is  often  perceptible 
by  their  odour  in  the  air  expired.  A  iimilar  diminu- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  lungs  may  be  effefted  by  determin- 
ing to  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  and  thofe  expeflorants 
which  belong  to  the  clafs  of  diaphoretics  probably  aft 
in  this  manner. 

Expeftorants,  then,  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  me- 
dicines  which   direflly   aflift   the  rejeflion   of   a    fluid 
already  fecreted,  but  rather  as  either  increafmg  the  na- 
tural exhalation  where  it  is  deficient,  or  diminifliing  the 
quantity  of  fluid  where  it  is  too  copious,  either  by  fli- 
'  :',Iurra-/s  mulating  the  pulmonary   veflels,  or   by  determining  to 
'.■.cments,    ^^  furface.     In  bot'i  cafes  expecloration  will  appear  to 
,  :^5         be  proipoted  or  facilitated.  * 


ME  Die  A,    gcc.  Fart 

The  definition  of  thcie  remedies  points  out  the  cafes   Therap 
to  which  they   are   applicable,  viz.  thole  in  which  an       ^■'^-- 
accumulation  of  pus  or  mucus  takes  place  in  the  bron-         "" 
chial  cells,    as  catarrh,  pneumonia  in   its   fuppurative 
ftage,  peripneumonia  notha,  allhma,  and   phthifis  pul- 
monalis  or  confumption. 

Cl.\ss  III.  DIAPHORETICS. 

'49 
Definitit 
Diaphoretics  are  thofe  remedies  that  are  mtended  toofdiaph, 
promote,  keep  up,  or  reftore  the  excretion  of  perfpir-  tics. 
able  matter  from  the  fkin  ;  and  of  thefe  fome  a£l  but 
feebly,    and   only  increafe   the    infenfible   perfpiration, 
while  others  ad  more  po\verfully,  and  under  favourable 
circumftances,  excite  fneating.     Hence  we  may  divide 
them  into  two  orders. 


A.  THE  MILDER  DIAPHORETICS. 

I.  Animal  Products. 

IMurias  ammoniae. 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammonias. 

Carbonas  ammoniee,  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  ammoniatum,  ammoniated  alcohol. 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  chamomile  tea, 

Centaurea  benedida,  holy  thiflle  tea. 

Myrrh  3. 

Allium  fativum. 

Acidum  acetofum,  acetous  acid  ot  vinegar. 

Acidum  acetum  deftillatum,  diflilled  vinegar. 

Aqua    acetitis  ammonise,  water  of  acctaltd  am- 
monia. 

Arflium  lappa,  burdock  decoBion. 
Artemifia  abrotanum,  fuuthern-wood  tea. 
Ariftolochia  ferpentaria,  fnaie-root. 

Tindlura  ariftolochiw  ferpentariw,  tinciure  of  fnaie- 
root. 

Daphne  mezereum,  me%ereum. 

Decoftum  daphnes  mezerei,  decoBion  of  mezereum. 
Dorrtenia  contrayerva,  contrayerva. 

Pulvis  contrayerva  compofitus,  compound  powder 
if  contrayerva. 

Fumaria  officinalis,  fumitory. 
Laurus  faflafras,  fajfafras  tea. 
Salvia  officinalis,  fage  tea. 
Sambucus  nigra,  elder. 

Succus  bacci  fambuci  fpiflatus,  infpijfated  juice  of 
elder. 

Srailax  farfaparilla,  farfaparilla. 

Decoftum    fmilacis  farfaparillae,  decoBion  of  far- 
faparilla. 

Solaiium  dulcamara,  hitter  fwcet  decoBion. 
Supertartras  ^QU^x,fupertartrate  ofpoiafh,  or  cream 
of  tartar. 

B.  STRONGER  DIAPHORETICS,   OR  SU- 
DORIFICS. 

I.  Animal  Products. 
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Mofchus  mofchifeius,  musk. 

Miftura  mofchata,  musk  mixture. 


11,  Vegetable 


jirt  II. 
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II.  Vegetable  Products. 

Aconitum  ncomontanum,  aconite. 

Succus  fpiflatus  aconiti  napelli,  infp\{!'atcd  juice  of 
aconite. 

Giiaiacum  officinale,  guaiacum  ivootl  and  refin. 
Decoftuin    guaiaci    orticinalis   compofitum,    com- 
pound  decoBion  of  guaiacum. 

Tinclura    guaiaci    oflicinalis,    tinBure   of  guaia- 
cum. 

Tinftura  guaiaci  ammoniata,  ammoniated  tinBure 
9f guaiacum. 

Laurjis  camphora,  camphor. 

Miftura  camphorata,  camphorated  mixture. 
Eraulfio  campliorata,  camphorated  cmulfou. 
Papaver  fomniferum,  opium. 

Tinftura  opii,  linBure  of  opium. 
Tinftura   opii  camphorata,   camphorated  tinBure 
ff  opium. 

Tinflura  opii  ammoniata,  ammoniated  tinSure  of 
tpium. 

Pulvis  ipepacuanhae  et  opii,  poivder  of  ipccacuan 
mnd  opium. 

Rhododendron   chryfanthum,  yeiioiv-forivered  rhodo- 
dendron. 


M  A  T  E  R  |A    M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 

creafc  the  aftion^H  t'le  abforbents,  and  thus  remove 
the  fpafmodic  conllriftion  of  the  fubcutaneous  veflels 

The  cafes  to  which  diaphoretic  medicines  are  beft 
adapted,  arc  inflammatory  fevers,  rhcuraatifm,  afthma, 
dyfpepfia,  obliinate  diarrhoea,  and  protrafted  dyfentery. 
They  are  injurious  in  typhus  fever,  efpecially  towards 
its  commencement. 

Where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  very  great, 
it  is  proper,  before  the  exhibition  of  diaphoretics,  to 
premife  the  ufe  of  fome  other  evacuation,  as  bleeding  or 
purging. 

Class  IV.  DIURETICS. 
Thefe 


are  fuch  medicines  as  pron 
excretion  of  urine. 

The  principal  diuretics  are  thefe. 

I.  Animal  Products. 


:reafe  the  Definitinn 
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III.  Mineral  Products. 


'limony. 


Sulphuretura  antimonii,  fulphuret  of 
Tartris  antimonii,  in  fmall  dofes. 
Vinum  tartritis  antimonii. 
Sulphuretum  antimonii  praeparatum. 
Sulphur   ftibii   fufcum,  brown  fu/pliuret   of  ami- 
viony. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  pliofphate  calcis,   oxide  of 
antimony  with  phofphate  of  lime,  or  James's  powder. 

Antimoniura    calcinatum,    white   oxide    of  anti- 
mony. 

Calx  jflibli   prKcipitatum.    D.    Precipitated  oxide 
cf  antimom/,  o\  powder  of  Algaroth. 

Sulphur  fublimatum,  flowers  offulphur. 
Sulphur  fublimatum  lotum. 

Sulphur  praicipitatum,  precipitated fulphur,  or  milk     '^'^^l""  'ffarfaparilla 
offulphur.  '■''•■"■■      ''""'""      "' 

Hydrargyrum,  mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum,  purifled  mercury. 
Submurias  hydrargyri,   vel  caloraelas,  fubmuriale 
*f  mercury^   or  calomel. 

Bahieum  calidum,  hot  haih. 
Balneum  vaporis,  vapour  lath. 


Lytta  veficatoria,  cantharidet. 

Tinflufa  meloes  veficatorii,  tinBure  of  cantharides, 
Onifcus  afellus,  millepedes,  or  wood-lice. 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 

Afarum  europseum,  afarabacca. 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  tobacco. 
Scilla  maritima,  y^a;'//. 

Tinctura  fcilix,  tinBure  of f quill. 
Colchicum  autumnale,  meadow  faffron. 

Syrupus  colchici,  fyrup  of  colchicum. 

Oxymel  colchici,  oxi/mel  of  colchicum. 

Acetum  colchici,  vinegar  of  colchicum. 
Polygala  fenega,  ferieka  root. 

Decoflum  polygate  'enejjae,  dccoBion  offeneka. 
Acetam  acetofum,  acetous  acid. 

A  cetas  potaflip,  acetate  ofpotaJJj. 
Daphne  mezereum,  mezireum. 

Dccoclum  daphne*  mezerei,  decoBion  of  meaereum. 
Smilax  farfaparilla,  yfl/ya/Jflr/Z/a. 

Decoclum  farfaparillsa  compofitum,  compound  dc- 
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ffecii  ar.d  Diaphoretics  aft  in  one  of  two  ways ;  fome  by  e\- 
fesofdia-  citing  an  increafed  aftion  of  the  exhalant  veflels  of  the 
loretics.  fliin  immediately,  or  by  fympathy  with  other  parts,  as 
the  application  of  heat,  the  warm  bath,  friilion,  &c. 
while  others  promote  lerfpiration,  by  increafing  the  ge- 
neral force  of  the  circulating  fyftem,  and  thus  afling  on 
the  exhalant  velTels  of  the  fkin. 

The  action  of  diaphoretics  is  afTifted   by  moderate 
warmth  and  by  tepid  diluent  liquors  frequently  taken. 

The  immediate   effects  of  theie  medicines  are  partly 

a  diminution    of  the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  body,  but 

prir.cipally  a   change  of   the    determination    ot   blood 

from  other  part<  to  the  furface.     They  perhaps  alfo  in- 

VoL.  XII.   Part  II. 


S'jlanum  dulcamara,  bitlerfivect. 
Supertartras  potaifiE,  fupertariratc  of  potafb. 
Allium  cepa,  onion. 
Cifl'ampelos  pareira,  pareira  hrava. 
Cochlearia  armoracia,  horfe-radi/h. 
Copailera  ofF.cinalis,  haljam  of  Copaiba. 
Cynara  fcolymus,  artichoke. 
Digitalis  purpurea,  fxt^love. 
Juniperus  communis,  juniper. 

Spiritus  juniperi  communis  corapofitus,  compound 
fpirit  of  juniper. 

Oleum  juniperi  communis,  oil  of  juniper. 
Junipenjs  lycia,  olibanum. 
*  Lcontodon  taraxacum,  dandelion. 
Pinus  lylveftris,  common  turpentine. 

Oleum  volatile    pini    puriffimum,   pttrified  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Pinus  larix,   Venice  turpentine. 
Spartiura  fcopariura,  green  broom. 
Ulmus  campeftris,  elm  bnrk. 
"Dccodum  \3.\m\,  decoBion  of  dm  bart. 

A  X  III. 


MATERIA    MEDIC  A,    &c.  Part 

Diuretics  are  nou'  feldom  employed,  CNxept  in  cafes  Tiiern 
III.   MiKERAL  Products.  ofdropfy,   and  here   they  not  unfrequently  tail  of  fuc-       "-^ 

cefs.    They  are,  hcuever,  occafionally  ufed  in  calculous         "" 
or  gravelly  complaint?,   in  gonorrhoea,  to  diminiih  ple- 
thora, or  checic  profufe  peripiration. 


-> 


--/ 


Hydrargyrum,  merciinj. 

Murias    hydragyri, 
ctiry. 

Nitras  potnffhs,  tiitrate  ofpotajh. 

Nitrum  purificRtum,  purified  nitre. 

Acidum  nitrofum,  mJrous  acid. 

Spirltus  Ktheris  \\\\xc&,  fpirit  of  nitrous  /ether. 

The  operation   of  diuretics  is  greatly  promoted  by 
plentiful  dilution,  which  fiiould  by  no  means  be  vvith- 


Class  V.  CATHAR  TICS. 

Cathartics  are  thofc  medicines  which  promote  or  in-De3iMt" 
creafe  the  evacuation  of  excrementitious  matter,  or  cfoi'ciuh 
ferous  fluids,  from  the  bowels.  t^"'- 

There  are   two  principal  obje£ls  which  ciodern  phv- 


iieJd  from  dropfical  patients,  though  for  many  years  ficians  have  in  view  in  the  adminiftration  of  cathartic 
'palT,  the  contrary  method  has  too  much  prevailed. 
The  medical  world  is  much  indebted  to  Sir  F.  Mil- 
man,  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  fliew  the  propriety 
of  indulging  fuch  patients  in  the  free  ufe  of  liquids. 
Jn  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  this  method,  the 
obfervation  of  the  late  Dr  Cullen  may  be  added.  He 
has  remarked  that  he  always  thought  it  nbfurd  in  phy- 
ficians  to  employ  diuretics  while   they  eir.oined   an  ab- 


ce  from  drink,  which  is  almoft  the  only 


conveying  thefe  diuretics  to  the  kidneys.  Whenever, 
therefore,  he  employed  diuretics,  he  at  the  fame  time 
advifed  drinking  freely  ;  and  Jie  was  perfuaded  that 
drinking  largely  often  contributed  to  the  cures  he 
made. 

It  is  obvious,  fays  Mr  Murray,  that  a  diuretic  effcft 
will  be  produced  by  any  fubrtaiice  capable  of  llimulat- 
ing  the  fecreting  .vefiels  of  the  kidneys.  All  the  faiine 
diuretics  feem  to  aft  in  this  manner.  They  are  receiv- 
ed into  the  circulation,  and  paffing  off  with  the  urine, 
flimulate  the  veflels,  and  increafe  the  quantity  fecreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  efFed  of  which  ap- 
pears to  arife  from  direct  application,  but  from  an 
aiSion  excited  in  the  (lomach,  and  propagated  by  nerv- 
ous communication  to  the  fecreting  unnary  veflels.  The 
diuretic  operation  of  fquill,  and  of  feveral  other  vege- 
table?, appears  to  be  of  this  kind. 

There  is  Hill,  perhaps,  another  mode  in  which  cer- 
tain fubllances  produce  a  diuretic  elTeft,  that  is,  by  pro- 
moting abforption.  When  a  large  quantity  of  watery 
fluid  is  introduced  into  the  circulating  mafs,  it  flimu- 
lates  the  fecreting  veflels  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  carried 
off  by  the  urine.  If,  therefore,  abferptiou  be  promot- 
ed, and  if  a  portion  of  ferous  lluid,  perhaps  previoufly 
effufed,  be  taken  up,  the  quantity  of  fluid  fecreted  by 
the  kidneys  ivill  be  increafed.     !n  this  way  digitalis 


one  is,  merely  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  bring  cflf  t!;. 
excrementitious  matter  contained  in  them,  which  is  a! 
ready  out  of  the  courfe  cf  circulation  ;  the  other,  t.: 
flimulate  the  exhalant  veflels  of  the  bovvels,  and  th-.i> 
promote  an  increafed  fecrction  of  ferous  Huids  «hic' 
they  pour  into  the  alimentary  canal;  in  this  v, .  , 
diminiJhing  the  general  mafs  of  fluids  in  the  bod 
Hence  thefe  medicines  are  naturally  divided  intd^laN.. 
,  of     tivts  and  purgatives,  the  latter  of  whiiih  are  often  term 


to  ac>.     Its   diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  faid,  is    fenna. 


ed  draflic  purgatives.  It  is  true  th:;t  thefi  order 
cathartics  differ  only  in  degree  of  pow€r,  as  fuch  a  qi;;.ii- 
tity  of  a  laxative  may  be  given  as  to  induce  purgir.;-, 
while  the.dofe  of  a  purgative  may  be  fo  diminiflied  i> 
to  prove  only  gently  laxative.  As,  however,  the  ci- 
vilion  is  ufeful  in  forae  refpefts,  we  (hall  here  prefer\c 
it,  and  ihall  diftribute  our  lift  of  cathartics  into  laxatives 
and  purgatives. 

A.    Lak/itii^es. 

I.  Animal  Products.  "■  n 
Mel,  honey. 

Mel  defpumatum,  clarified  honetj. 

II.  Vegetable  PucDtJCTS. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  clysters  ofchainomHc  decoBi^n, 

Olea  europ»3,  olive  oil. 

Supertartras  potaflie,  fupcrtartrale  of  jiotafj. 

Tartras  potaiTae,  tartrate  ofpotajh. 

Tartras  [lotaii'ie   et   fodie,    tartrate  of  potafo   a..- 
foJa,  or  Rochellefolt. 
Cafl'ia  fiftula. 

Eleftuarium  caflia;,  elecluary  of  ccffi.a. 
Callia  fenna,  fenna. 

Pulvis    fennce    compofitus,    compound  poi.vdcr   of 


greater  when  exhibited  in  dropfy,  than  it  is  m  health. 

On  the  fame  principle  may  probably  be  explained 
the  utility  of  mercury  in  promoting  the  adion  of  feve- 
ral diuretics. 

Tlie  aftion  of  thefe  remedies  is  promoted  by  drink- 
ing freely  of  mild  diluents.  It  is  alfo  influenced  by 
the  ftate  of  the  fiir'are  of  the  body.  If  external  heat 
be  applied,  dlure^l^  is  frequently  prevented,  and  dia- 
phoreli:.  produced.  Hence  the  dofes  of  thcra  lliouVl  be 
given  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and  the  patient,  if  pof- 
f:ble,  be  kept  out  of  bed. 

The  direft  effe£ls  of  diuretics  are  fufficiently  evident. 
They  diichaige  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  by 

I'Vthat  difcharge  they  iiidireclly  promote  abforption  over 

•    the  whole  fvflem  *. 


Klefluarium  cafl'ia;  fennas,  eleflunn/  xf  fenna, 
Infufum  fennas  (im^\e-x,Jlmple  irfujion  of  fenna. 
Infufum  fennse  tartarifatum,  tana- fed  infif.on  <f 
fenna. 

Infufum  tamarindi  cum  fenna,    inffion  of  lama- 
rinds  with  fenna. 

I'inftura  lennse  compofita,  cowpound  tinBure   of 
fenna. 

Ficus  carica,  figs. 
Fraxinus  omus,  manna. 

Syrupus  mannae,  fyrup  of  manna. 
Prunus  domeilica,  prune. 
Rofa  damafccna,  dainajh  rofe. 

Syrupus  rofiB  centifoliae,  /5/'v//>  cf  dainafk  rofes. 
Saccharum  otHcinarum,  brown  ftigar. 

Tamarir.dus 
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Timnrindus  iridica,  tamarinds. 
Viola  odorata,  fwcet  violet. 

Syrupus  violse  odorata,  fynip  of  violets 


III.  Mineral  Products. 

Sulphur  fublimatum,  Jlowcrs  offiJphur. 

Su'.thur  lublimatum  lotuni. 
Sapo  hifpaiius,  Cnjlilcfoaf). 

I.  AsiMAi.  Products. 
CcfTus  elaphus,  liartJJicrn. 

Phcfphas  fodse,  phofpluitc  offoda. 

II.  Vkgetable  Products. 

Nicotians   tabacuin,  clystets  of  tobacco,  or  of  tobac- 
co fm^he. 

Sambucus  nigra,  elder. 

^'""'  Slf "''}  'I'J^'^r'  of  ttn-t^entine. 
Aloe  perfoliata,  foccotrine  aloes. 

Puhis   aloes  cum  canella,  powder  of  aloes  ivith 
canelk. 

Pilulje  aloeticse,  aloetic  pills. 

Pilulae  aloes  cum  cokscynthide,  pills  of  aloes  'JL'ith 
C'jlccifmli, 

Vinmn  aloes  foccotrinae,  aloes  <iviiie. 

Tinclura   aloes  foccotrlnte,  tinElure  of  foccotrine 

Bryonia  alba,  bryony. 
Convolvulus  jalapa,7'o/(7/>. 

Pulvis  jalapse   compofitus,    cohipotind  porxder    of 
jf'lap.    • 

Extraftum  jalapa,  estraS  of  jalap. 

Tinclura  convolvuli  jalapse,  tinciure  of  jalap. 
Convolvulus  icammonia,  fcaivmony. 

Pulvis    fcammonii   compofitus,    compound  po'zuder 
cffcamnony.  • 

Pulvis  fcamiBonii  cum  aloe,  powder  offcammony 
vilh  aloes. 

•     Eledluariura  fcammonii,  eleclvary  offcamnioey. 
Cuci>mis  colocynthis,  coloeyr.th,  or  bitter  apple. 

Extraftum   colocynthidis   compofitum,    compound 
fxtraa  of  colccinth. 

Gratiola  omcinalis,  hedge  liiffop. 
Helleborus  niger,  blach  hellebore. 

Estraftum  hellebori  nigri,   extracl  of  Had  Idle- 
lore. 

Helleborus  {a:udns,J!intitig  hellelore. 
Iris  pfeudacorus,  common  flag. 
Linum  catharticum,  purging  flax . 
Momordica  elaterium,  iv'.ld cucumber. 

Succus  fpiffatus  momordici  elaterii,  elaterium. 
Rhamnus  catharticuf,  luckihcrn. 

Syrupus  rhamni  catliartici,^/^'''''/*  of  hudthorn. 
Rheum  palmatum,  rhubarb. 

Infufum  rbei  palmati,  infiifion  of  rhubarb. 

Vinum  rhei  palmati,  rhubarb  wine. 

Tinflura  rhei  palmati,  tinSlurc  oj  rhubarb. 

Tincli'.ra  rhabarbari  compolita,  compound  tincture 
sf  rhubarb. 

Tinciura   rhei   ct   aloes,   linBure  of  rhubarb  and 
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Tinflura   rhei  et  gentians?,    t'tn&un  of  rhubarb  Theraptu- 
and  gentian.  ,      "'•' 

Ricinus  communis,  cajlor  oil.  " 

Stalagmitis  cambogioides,  gamboge. 

III.  MiNfiRAL  Products. 

Sulphuretum  ^xAxmmin,  fulph::ret  cf  antimony. 

Taitris  antimonii,  in  very  ih-.all  dofes. 
Hydrargyrum,  mercury. 

Submurias  hydrargyri,  fuhmuriate  of  mercury. 
Submurias    hydrargyri    prsucipitatus,   precipitated 
fiibmuriate  of  mercury. 

Pilulse  hydrajrgyri,  mercurial  pills. 
Nitras  potaflai. 

Sulphas  fotai^x,  fulphale  of  potafo. 
Murias  {oA'X,feafalt. 

Sulphas    fodK,   fulphate    of  foda,    or   Glauber's 
fait. 

Sulphas  magnefix,  fulphate  cf  magnif.a,  or  Epfam 
fait. 

The  operation  of  a  purgative  medicine  on  the  intef-  EfTcas  ar  d 
tir.al  canal,  may  be  conlidered  as  threefold.  Firft,  it"f""'J'- 
fiimulates  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  inteflines,  quickens 
their  action,  and  thus  increafes  the  natural  periftakic 
motion  of  the  bowels,  in  confequence  of  which  their 
contents  are  more  quickly  difcharged.  Secondly,  the 
exhalant  veflels  are  lliraulated  by  it,  which  terminate  in 
the  inner  coat  of  the  inteflines,  and  it  excites  them  to 
pour  forth  a  greater  difcharge  of  fluids,  as  well  as  the 
mouths  of  the  excretory  dufts  of  the  mucous  glands,  by 
which  the  natural  mucus  of  the  intcftines  is  greatly  aug- 
mentcd  j  and  hence  the  evacuations  by  llool  are  not 
only  quicker,  but  the  cxcreraentitious  matter  is  thinner 
and  more  copious.  Thirdly,  the  ftools  are  rendered 
fiill  more  abundant,  by  an  additional  portion  of  the 
fluids  furnitned  by  the  neighbouring  vifcera,  the  liver, 
pancreas,  &c.  to  which  the  ftimulus  of  a  purgative,  of 
the  more  aSive  fort  in  particular,  extends.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  thefe  eScfl?  are  comnivmicated  to  the  whole 
range  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  from  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  ftomach  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  redum,  or 
anus. 

From  the  view  we  have  now  taken  of  the  pri- 
mary  eifecls  of  cathartics  on  the  bowels,  we  may  eali- 
ly  underftand  how  far  they  may  prove  ufeful  in  fome 
difeafes,  and  injurious  in  others  ;  and  how  we  may  vary 
the  degree  of  their  aftlvity  under  different  circum- 
ftances. 

Vvlien  we  confider  the  great  length  of  the  aliment.'!- 
ry  canal,  with  the  numerous  veflels  and  mucous  folli- 
cles, as  well  as  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  duels,  which 
open  on  its  internal  furface,  it  will  be  evident  that  pur- 
gatives, even  though  they  be  not  very  ftiraulant,  may 
occafion  a  great  general  evacuation,  and  conlequcnt  di- 
minution of  the  mafs  of  fluids,  by  opening  at  once  all 
thofe  outlets.  From  this  it  appears,  that  next  to  blood- 
letting, purging  will  form  one  of  the  moft  acllve  reme- 
dies in  acute  inflammatory  difeafes,  where  we  widi  to 
avoid  an  over  diftenfion  of  the  veflels,  and  reflrain  the 
preternatural  increale  of  the  powers  of  the  circulating 
fyilem.  Accordingly,  purging  conilitutes  a  principal 
I  art  of  what  is  termed  the  cooling  regimen.  In  thcfe 
cafes  the  more  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
4X2  their 
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their  ufe  '.rould  be  attended  with  fo  much  flimulating 
effeiEt  on  the  fyflcm  in  general,  as  to  counterbalance 
the  advantage  we  Ihould  derive  from  their  diminiftiing 
the  niafs  of  lluids.  Again,  the  change  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  blood  from  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  to  the 
bowels,  is  another  circumftance  attending  the  ufe  of 
purgatives,  which  renders  them  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance in  feveral  difeafes.  It  feems  to  follow,  that  if  an 
evacuation  be  made  from  one  fet  of  veflels,  the  afflux 
of  fluids  to  thefe  v.'ill  be  increafed  in  order  to  fupply  it, 
and,  confcquently,  the  afflux  to  other  parts  of  the  fyf- 
tem  will  be  diminiihed.  Upon  this  principle,  Dr  Cul- 
len  explains  the  utility  of  purgatives  in  diforders  of  the 
head,  which  originate  frnra  over-fulnefs  or  over  atlivity, 
and  in  mental  affi-ftions,  mania,  phrenfy,  headach,  &.c. 
The  afflux  of  riuids  in  the  veffels  of  the  abdomen,  which 
fupply  the  intellines,  being  increafed  by  purging,  the 
afflux  will  be  proportionally  diminiihed  in  the  veflels 
which  carry  blood  to  the  head,  and  both  the  quantity 
and  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  head  will  thus  be  lef- 
fened. 

The  good  effefts  of  cathartics  in  the  fmall  pox;  and 
fome  other  i.ia-.mmatory  affeftions  of  tie  fkin,  are 
probably  to  be  attriouied  chieHy  to  their  removing  local 
irritation,  and  producing  a  confiderable  depletion,  and 
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increafed,  the  aftion   of  the  abforbents  may  be   parti-  Therap 
cularly  excited.     This  explains  why  purging  often   ex-       '"•-" 
cites  the  aclion  of  the  abforbents,  to  take  up   more  co-         '^ 
pioufly  the  fluids  that  were  otherwife  ftagnant  in  the   a- 
dipole  membrane,  or  other   cavities   of  the   body,  and 
thereby  often  proves  a  cure  of  dropfy.     This  explana- 
tion is  perhaps  little  more  than  an  implicit  Ifatement  of 
the  fa£t.      It  is  certain,  however,  that  afciles,  oi  dropfy 
of  the  abdomen,  has   been   often   afi^efted  by  means  of 
acrid  draftic   purgatives,   fuch  as  gamboge,   Icammony, 
&c.  when  diuretic  remedies  have  failed.     But  it  is  ob- 
vious that   thefe  remedies  can  only  be   adminiftered   to 
thofe  who  retain  confiderable  llrength  of  coniHtu  ion,  de- 
bilitated neither   by  inveterate  intemperance,  old   age, 
nor  a  long  difeafe. 

The  attention  of  praftitioners  has  been  lately  particu- 
larly direiled  to  the  ufe  of  purgatives  in  feveral  difeafes, 
in  which  they  were  formerly  either  not  employed  at  all, 
or  not  ufed  to  any  extent,  in  confequence  of  a  valuable 
publication  by  Dr  James  Hamilton,  ienior  phyiician  of 
the  Edinburgh  infirmary.  Dr  Hamilton  h;'ving  ob- 
ferved  that  in  feveral  fpafmodic  difeale^,  efj^eciallv  in 
choria,  or  St  Vitus's  dance,  there  was  commonly  a  con- 
fiderable colletlion  of  black  offenfive  faeces  in  the 
bowels,  was  led  to  conceive  that  this  mull  prove  a  ver\ 


thus  diminithing  the  general  fever   that  ufually  attends      powerful  irritating   caufe  in  protracting   thefe   difeafts 


thofe  difeafe 

When  the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  morbidly  retain- 
ed, either  in  confequence  of  their  perillaitic  motion  be- 
ing unufually  flow  from  a  torpid  ftate  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  or  from  a  relaxed  fiate  of  the  bowels,  favouring 
an  accumulation  of  faeces,  from  a  deficiency  of  bile,  or 
from  habitual  negleifl,  the  ufe  of  cathartics  is  indicated, 
to  prevent  more  ferious  complaints  that  may  be  the  con- 
fequence of  this  coftivenefs.  The  kind  of  cathartics  to 
be  employed  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  caufe  produ- 
cing the  conftipation,  cr  particular  circumllances  at- 
tending it.  If,  for  example,  the  coftivenefs  be  attend- 
ed with  a  debilitated  habit,  with  fymptoms  of  great 
nervous  mobility,  flatulence,  or  other  figns  of  a  debili- 
tated ftate  of  the  alimentary  canal,  fome  of  the  warmer 
aromatic  cathartics  will  be  proper,  as  aloes,  rhubarb,  or 
fuch  preparations  of  thefe  as  contain  an  aromatic  in 
their  compofition.  If  the  coftivenefs  feems  to  xrife  from 
a  deficiency  of  bile,  the  aloetic  and  mercurial  purgatives 
are  indicated. 

In  cafes  where  the  coftivenefs  has  arifen  from  fome 
accidental  caufe,  as  in  colic,  dyfentery,  enteritis,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  vary  the  cathartics  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  affeflion,  or  the  caufe  by  which  it  has  been 
prcduced.  See  CoLiC,  DYSENTERY,  and  ENTERITIS, 
Mkduhne  Index. 

Cnhanics  exert  a  particular  aftion  on  the  abfor- 
bcnt  veffels,  by  which  thefe  are  enabled  to  take  up  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  in  their  natural  ftate. 
Hence  the  ufe  of  draftic  purgatives  in  dropfy.  The  ac- 
tion of  cathartics  in  this- way  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
uiidcrftood.  Dr  Cullen,  treating  of  this  fubjecl,  obferves 
th;i\,  as  in  every  cavity  of  the  body  there  is  an  inhala- 
tion and  exhalation  conftantly  going  on,  it  is  prefumed 
that  there  is  fome  balance  cor.ftanlly  prefervcd  between 
the  fecretory  ar.d  abforbent  powers  ;  fo  that  if  the  for- 
mer are  increafed,  the  latter  will  be  alfo  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  when  tlie  fecretions  are,  upon  occafion,  uiuch 


and  as  in  common  ivith  other  pradfitioners,  he  had  e: 
perienced  great  want  of  fucceis  from  the  ufual  admini- 
ftration  of  tonic  medicines  in  thefe  affections,  he  was 
led  to  try  the  effefl  of  purgatives  given  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tent as  to  produce  complete  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 
Tlie  plan  fucceeded  entirely  to  his  fatisfaclion,  and  by 
this  treatment  he  finds  choria  is  fpeedily  cured,  general- 
ly in  10  days  or  a  fortnight.  Beiides  choria,  Dr  Ha- 
milton has  been  very  fuccefsful  in  the  adminiftration  of 
purgatives  in  cafes  of  typhus,  fcarlatina,  fever,  maraf- 
mus,  chlorofis,  hematefmus,  hyfteria,  tetanus,  and  feve- 
ral other  chronic  affeflions.  He  was  originally  in- 
duced to  purfue  his  new  method  of  treating  typhus,  by 
obferving  that  the  antimonials,  which  were  formerly  fo 
largely  employed  in  tl.is  difeafe,  appeared  to  be  moft 
ferviceable  when  they  operated  upon  the  bou  els.  This 
led  him  to  fufpeft,  that  any  purgative  medicine  might 
be  fubftituted  in  their  place,  and  that  the  debilitating 
effect  of  vomiting  and  fwealing  might  thus  be  avoided. 
Experience  has  fully  confirmed  thefe  conjeftures,  and 
after  a  trial  of  fome  years  he  is  thoroughly  perfuaded, 
that  the  full  and  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels  re- 
lieves the  oppreflion  of  the  ftomach,  and  mitigates  the 
other  fymptoms  of  fever.  He  has  accordingly  almoft 
entirely  given  U])  the  adminiftration  of  other  remedies, 
and  trufts  to  the  exhibition  of  frequent  and  copious  pur- 
gatives. It  might  have  been  apprehended,  that  this 
plan  of  treatment  would  have  aggravated  the  debility, 
which  conftitutes  a  ftriking  fymptom  of  typhus  ;  but 
ample  experience  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the  cafe. 
The  purgatives  which  Dr  Hamilton  *  has  employed  in 
fevir  are  calomel,  calomel  and  jalap,  jjlap  and  cryftals,-7i;7(. 
of  tartar,  aloes,  folutions  of  mild  neutral  falts,  infufion  of-''*''^ 
fenna,  and  foraetimes  the  two  laft  medicines  conjoined.    ^^''' 

C;nhartics  are  among  the  moft  efiicacious  remedies 
that  are  employed  with  a  view  to  promote  or  reliore 
the   menftrual   evacuation  ;  and  accordingly  they  form 
the  chief  part  of  ihofc  remedies  that  are  comraonly  call- 
ed 


SeeJ 
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-  ed  emmenagogues.  With  this  view  the  draftic  purga- 
tives are  chiefly  given,  as  aloes,  bryony,  black  hellebore, 

'  and  fome  of  the  preparations  of  mercury. 

There  is  another  ufe  of  cathartics  that  may  be 
referred  to  a  mechanical  operation,  viz.  their  expel- 
ling worms  from  the  bowels.     See  Anthelmintics. 

Class  VI.  ERRHINES, 

Thofe  medicines  are  termed  errhinesthat  are  employ- 
ed to  promote  an  increafed  difcharge  of  mucus  from 
Uie  noilrils.     The  principal  errhines  are  the  following. 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 
Afarum  europaeum,  afarahacca. 

Pii!vis  afari   europsei  compofitus,   compound  pow- 
der of  afarahacca. 

Cephalic  f miff. 
Nicotiana  tabacjra,  tobacco. 

The  ordinary  'nuffs. 
Iris  tiorentina,  Fiorcilme  orrij. 
Lavandula  fpica.  lavender  flowers. 
Origanum  majorana,/Ti'iff/  marjoram. 
Rofmarinus  officinalis,  rofemary. 
Teucrium  marum.  majiich. 
Veratrum  album,  ivhite  hellebore. 

II.  Mineral  Products. 
Hydrargyrum,  mercury. 

Subfulphas   hydxargyri   flavus,  yellow  fuhfulphcte 
of  mercury,  or  turhtth  mineral. 

I  The  evacuation  produced  by  the  action  of  errhines 
is  foraetimes  procured  without  any  fneezing,  but  fre- 
quently attended  with  it.  This,  however,  implies  no 
dilference,  but  merely  that  of  ftronger  or  weaker  fti- 
mulus  in  the  medicine  employed.  The  fneezing  that 
occurs  may  have  particular  effefls  by  the  conculTion  it 
occafions  ;  but  is  does  not  vary  the  evacuation  induced 
by  the  medicine,  excepting  that  with  fneezing  there  is 
commonly  a  larger  evaluation  produced. 

This  evacuation  often  goes  no  further  than  to  reflore 
the  natural  evacuation  when  interrupted  ;  but  it  com- 
monly goes  farther,  and  increafes  the  evacuation  be- 
yond its  ufual  mealure  ;  and  that  not  only  for  forae 
time  after  the  medicine  has  been  applied,  but  alfo  for 
fome  following  days. 

This  evacuation  not  only  empties,  but  alfo  produces 
a  larger  excretion  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
fchneiderian  membrane  ;  tut,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
the  circulation,  this  mufl  produce  an  afflux  of  fluids 
from  the  neighbouring  veiTels,  and  in  fome  meafure  em- 
pty thele.  By  this  it  often  removes  rheumatic  conge- 
ftions  in  the  neighbouring  velTcls,  and  particularly  thofe 
in  which  the  toothach  often  conlifts. 

But  not  only  the  more  nearly  adjoining  veffels  are 
thus  relieved,  but  the  effeft  may  extend  further  to  the 
whole  of  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  ;  and  we 
have  known  inftances  of  headachs,  pains  of  the  ear, 
and  ophthalmias,  cured  or  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  er- 
rhines. How  far  their  effe(Ss  may  extend,  cannot  be 
exactly  determined  j  but  it  is  probable  that  they  may 
operate  more  or  lefs  on  the  whole  veiTels  o\  the  head, 
as  even  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  paffes  into  the 
nofe  j    and  independent  of  this,  it   is  not  improbable 
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that  our  errhines  may  have  been  of  ufe   in  preventing  Therapeiu, 
apoplexy  and  palfy  ;  which  at  leaft  is   to  be   attended        ^^^-     . 
to  fo  far,  that  whenever  any  approach  to  tiiefe  difeafcs  »  cj,//,,,-^ 
is  fufpefled,  the  drying   up  of  the  mucous  difcharge  juhrma 
Ihould  be  attended  to,  and  if  pollible  reftored.  *.  Medica, 


Class  VII.  SIALAGOGUES.  ''• 

Thefe  are  employed  either  to  promote  an  increafed  ^^ 
flow  of  faliva,  or  to  pmduce  fuch  an  adlion  on  the  gums,  ^f 
as  ftiall  indicate  their  having  been  received  in  futlicient  go; 
quantity  into  the  circulation.     Under  the  foimer  diviilon 
are  ranked  feveral  vegetable  fubltances ;  under  the  latter 
are  included  only  mercury  and  its  preparations, 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 
Daphne  mezoreum,  mezercum. 
Amonium  zingiber,  ginger, 
Anthemis  pyrethrura,  ptUhory  of  Spain. 
Pillacia  ^ntifcu*,  majlich. 

II.  Mineral  Products, 


TaHI?  of  . 
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H)dragyrum,  mercury. 

Hydrargyum  [.urificatum,  purified  mercury. 

Subniurias  hydravgyn,  fubmuriate  of  mercury. 

Murias  hydrargyri,  muriate  of  mercury. 

Submurias  hydrargyri  prsecipitatus,  precipitated 
fuhmuria:e. 

Pilulce  hydrargyrse,  mercurial  pills. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum,  cinereous  oxide  of 
mercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyum,  mercurial  ointment. 

Hydrargyrus  calcinatus,   red  oxide  of  mercury. 

Acetis  hydrargyri,  acetate  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus  ruber,  red fulphurate  of 
mercury. 

Sulphurctum  hydrargyri  nigrum,  blach  fulphuret 
of  mercury. 

The  vegetable  fialagogues  are  commonly  called  ma- ^'f"°f  f'^" 
fticatories,  becaufe  they  produce   their  tflPect  by   being  '^S°£"'*' 
chewed  in  the  mouth.     They  are  employed  in  fimilar 
cafes  with  the  errhines,    more    efpecially.  in  toothach. 
The  ufe  of  the  mercurial  fialagogues  will  be  explained 
liereafter  in  our  account  of  mercury. 

Class  VIII.  EMOLLIENTS. 

The'  medicines  commonly  called  emollients  confifl  ei- Definition 
ther  of  diluting  liquors,  formed  of  fimple  water,  or  cer-  "'  ^"i"'- 
tain  vegetable  infufions,  or  mucilaginous  aiid  oily  mat-  "^"   ' 
teis  tliat  have  the  mechanical  property  of  defending  the 
parts  to  whicli  they  are  applied,  from  the  aiflion  of  ac- 
crimonious  lubflances  that  pafs  over  them  ;  or  of  foften- 
ing  and  relaxing  the  Ikin  and  other  external  parts.  The 
firfl  of  thele  are  commonly  called  diluents,  the  fecrnd 
demulcents,  and  the  third  firaply  emollients.     We  (liall 
enumerate   them   together  under   the   general   term   o£ 
emollients,  referving  an  account  of  their  particular  ufe.s 
for  the  individual  articles. 

I.  Animal  Products.  Tabi  of 

Accipenfer  hufo,  fturio,  &c,  ifmglaf. 

Ovis  aries,  mutton  fuel. 

Piiyfe'er  m?.<LriiZKV>\\^yii,fpcrmaceti. 

Sus  Icrofa,  hogs-lord. 

Linimcntum 


Therapca- 
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Linlmentum  iimplex,Ji/>//>/c  liniment. 
Ungucntum  {im'p]ex,fim/>/e  ointment. 
Unguentum  adipis  fuillw,  ointment  of  hogs-!ard. 
Ungucntum  fpermatis  ceu,f/>ermaceti  ointment. 
Unguentum  cerae,  tvax  ointment, 
Ctratum  fimplex, _/?«/>/<?  cerate. 
Ceratum  fpermatis  ciXi, ff>£rmr.ce:i  cerate. 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 

Cera  alba  et  flava,  w/iite  and  i/cl/ozv  u-t!\. 

Olea  Europasa. 

Althea  officinalis,  mai-JI.>maU'j\v. 

Decoflum  althere  officinalis,  decoction  of  marfi- 
mal/oTX'. 

Syrupus  allheae,  /^r/;/  of  marJhnaUow. 
Amygdalus  communis,  almonds  and  oil  of  almonds, 
Emulfio  amygdali  communis,  almond  emnljicn. 
-  Oleum  amygdali  communis,  otl  of  almonds. 
Aflragalus  tragacantha,  j«/«  tragacanlh. 

Mucilago  allragali  tragacanthi,  mucilage  of  tra- 
gacanlh. 

Pulvis  tragacanthi  compofitus,  compound  po:va'er 
of  tragacantli. 

Avena  fativa,  oat  meal. 
Cocos  butyracea, />«//«  oil. 
Eryngium  maritimum,  erijngo  root. 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  liquorice  root,  and  extract. 

Trochifci  glycjrrhizie,  liquorice  lozenges. 
Hordeum  diftichon,  barley. 

Decoftura  hordei  difticlii,  barley  ivaler. 
Decoftum  hordei  corapofitum,  coitipound  docoflion 
cf  barley. 

Lilium  candidum,  v:hite  lily  root. 
Linum  ufitatiflimum,  lintfeed. 

Oleum  lini  ufitatiflimi,  lintfeed  oil. 
Malva  fylveflris,  common  mallow. 

Decoi^him  pro  enemate,  decoBionfor  cluf.ers. 
MelifTa  officinalis,  balm. 
Mimofa  nilotica,  gum  arable. 

Mucilago  mimofre  nilotlcae,  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 
Emulfio  mimofa;  niloticce,  common  emulfion. 
Trochifci  gummofi,  gum  lozenges. 
Penaea  farcocolla,y(zrcoco//(7. 
Pyrus  cydonia,  quince  feed. 

Mucilago  feminis  cydonii  maii,   mucilage  of  quince 
fed  _  _ 

Triticum  hibernum,  wheat  and f  arch. 
Mucilago  amyli,  mucilage  offlarch. 
Trochifci  amyli, 7?drf/;  lozenges. 
Vitis  vinifera,  raifins. 

Diluents  are  chiefly  employed  to  abate  thirft  ia  fe- 
ver and  inflammatory  afFeflions,  or  to  promote  the  ac- 
tion of  other  remedies,  particularly  diaphoretics  and 
diuretics.  Demulcents  are  chiefly  ufed  in  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  dyfenttry,  diarrhoea,  gonorrhoea  •■,  and  exter- 
nal emollients  areerr.ploycd  chiefly  in  cafe  of  fprains  and 
liruifcs,  or  to  defend  the  furfncc  of  ulcers  from  the  dref- 
iings  and  bandages. 

Class  IX.  REFRIGERANTS. 


The  following  are  the  principal  refrigerants  enume- 
rated by  the  various  writers  on  the  mateiia  medica. 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 

Acidum  acetofum,  acetous  aciJ.  ' 

Acetis  potaflbe,  acetate  of  potafl>. 
Aqua  acetitis  ammoniac,  water  cf  acetate  cf  am- 
rnonia. 

Supertartras  potalTic,  fupcrtartrate  of  potajh, 
Tamarindus  indica,  tamarinds, 
barberrii. 


ry. 


Eerberis  vulga 
Citrus  medica,  lemon. 

Syrupus  citri  medicre,  fyrup  of  lemon  juice. 
Citrus  aurantia,  orange. 
Cochlearia  officinaiiSj_/S'arx>J'  graft. 

Succus   cochlearioB  compolitus,  compour.d  j  i  .      < 
fciirvy  grafs. 

Morus  nigra,  mttlbcrry. 

Syrupus  frutlus  mot\, fyrup  of  midbcrrii  ja'.r,. 
Oxalis  acetofeUa,  woodforrel. 

Conferva  acetofeliaa,  confcrve  cfforrel, 
Ribes  nigrum,  blackcurrants. 

Succus  fpiiTatus  ribis  nigri,  infpiffated juice  ofLlaih 
currants. 

Syrupus   fucci  ribis  nigri,  fyr::p  cf  Heck  currart 
juice. 

Ribes  rubrum,  red  currants. 
Rofa  canina,  dog  rofe  or  hips. 

Conferva  rofse  caninse,  conferve  of  hips. 
Rubus  ida;us,  raffiberry. 

Syrupus  fruftus  rubi  i&x\,  fyrup  ofrafpherry  juice. 
Rimiex  acetofa,  common  forrel . 
Veronica  beccabunga,  brooklime. 

II.  Mineral  Products. 

Sulphas  zmci,  fulpliate  of  zinc. 
Nitras  potafl»,  nitrate  of  potajh. 
Acidum  nitrofum,  tiitrous  acid. 
Spiritus  iEtheris  nitroZ,  fpir  it  of  nitrous  etlur. 
Trochifci  nitratis  potalTiE,  nitre  Lzenges. 
Muiias  fodcE,  muriate  offda. 

Acidum  muriaticum,  muriatic  acid. 
Acidum  (\i\fV\inc\im,fulphuric  aciJ. 

Acidum    fulphuricum    dilutum,    diluted  fulphuric 
acid. 

Plumbum,  lead. 

Superacetas  i\\ixt^\,fuperacelate  oxfugar  of  lead. 
Aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  water  of  acctated litharge, 
or  Coulard''s  extraB. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetati  compofila,  compound  wa- 
ter cf  acetated  litharge. 

Unguentum  acetitis  plumbi,  ointment   of  acetate 
of  lead. 

Ceratum  lithargyri  acetati  compo.ltum,  compound 
fcrate  of  acetated  Htharge. 
Affufion  of  cold  water. 


"Definition 

of  rfcfrige- 


Refrigerants  appear  to  aft   chemically,  but  in  what  zSufH 

prtjcik  manner  they  diminilh  the  heat  of  the  human  bo-ufesof 

dy,  is  not  well  underflood.     On  this  fubjecl  Mr  Mur-f^g^fsi 

Under  this  term  are    comprehended   thofe  remedies     ray  exprcffes  himfelf  in  the  following  manner. 

xvhich  are  employed  with  a  view  to  diminilh  the  pre-  "  Keeping  in  view  the  very  inconfiderable  aiSlion  of 

ternaturally  increafed  heat  that  takes  place  in  the  body     thefe   remedies,  it  may  perhaps  be   poITible,   from   the 

during  fevers  and  feveral  inflammatory  aSeftions.  confidcration  of  the  mode  in  which  animal  temperature 
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i?  generated,  to   point  out  how  their  trivial  tefri 


^;erant 
efFifls  may  be  produced 

"  Ii  h:is  been  I'uiiicicntly  cflabliflicd,  that  the  con- 
futnption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  is  materially  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  ingefta  received  into  the  ftoniach  ; 
that  it  is  increafed  by  animal  food  and  fpiritoo'JS  liquors, 
and  in  genera!  by  whate^'Ct  fubiiances  contain  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  their  compcfnion.  But  tiie  tem- 
perature of  aniniah  is  derived  irom  the  coijfumption  of 
oxygen  by  refpitation.  An  increafc  of  that  raufl  occa- 
fion  a  great  evolution  of  caloric  in  the  fyftem,  and  in- 
creafe  of  temperature,  while  a  diminution  in  the  con- 
i'umption  of  oxygen  mufl;  have  an  oppofite  efiefV.  If, 
tliererore,  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  mor- 
bidly increafed,  fubflances  be  introduced  into  the  fto- 
mach  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  efpecial- 
ly  in  a  flate  of  loofe  combination,  ard  capable  of  being 
airiinilatcJ  by  the  digeftive  powers,  the  nutritious  mat- 
ter received  into  the  blood  muft  contain  a  larger  por- 
tion of  oxygen  than  lifual ;  lefs  of  th^it  principle  will 
be  confumed  in  the  lungs,  by  v.hich  mcnns  lefs  caloric 
being  evolved,  the  temperature  of  the  body  muft  be  re- 
duced ;  and  this  operating  as  a  redaftion  of  fliniulus, 
■will  diminilh  the  number  and  force  of  the  contraclions 
of  the  heart. 

"  It  might  be  Hippofed  that  any  eneSi   of  this  kind 

muft  be  trivial,  and  it  aftually  is  fo.     It  is,  as  Ciillen 

has  remarked,  not  very  evident  to  our  fenfes,  nor  eafily 

labjeiEled  to  experiment,  and   is  found  only  in  confe- 

•  '--ucnce  of  frequent  repetitions  *." 

Refrigerants  are  confidered  by  Mr  Murray  as  afling 
chemically,  but  we  are  not  certain  how  far  this  opinion 
is  corrcd.  That  fome  of  them  do  operate  in  cooling  the 
human  body,  merely  as  chemical  agents,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  feveral  feem  to  produce  this  effecl  by  fome 
particular  afiiou  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  is  not  well 
underftood. 

Class  X.  ASTRINGENTS. 

Aftringents  are  defined  by  Dr  Cullen  to  be  fuch  fub- 
iiances as  when  applied  to'the  human  body  produce  a 
condenfation  and  contraction  of  the  foft  folids,  and 
thereby  increafe  their  denfity  and  force  of  cohefion.  if 
they  are  applied  to  longitudinal  fibres,  the  contraction 
is  made  in  the  length  of  thefe  ;  but  if  applied  to  circu- 
lar fibres,  the  diameters  of  the  veflels,  or  the  cavities 
which  thefe  furround,  are  diminished. 

The  principal  fubftances  that  acl  in  this  way  are 
taken  from  vegetables,  and  confift  of  tiie  barks  of  fe- 
veral trees,  certain  roots  and  infpilTated  juices ;  but  a 
fev.-  of  them  are  derived  from  minerals,  cfpecially  the 
fironger  mineral  acids,  a  few  metallic  and  earthy  fait-:, 
and  according  to  fome  writers,  alcohol.  Wc  ihall  enu- 
merate the  following. 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 

Hamatoxylum  campechianum,  Ic^woo/L 

Extradum  ligni  hsemato.ryli  campcchiani,   txlracl 
of  I'jgwooJ. 

Juglans  regia,  "walnut. 
Eucalyptus  refinifera,  kino. 

TinSura  kino,  linflvre  of  kino. 
Mlmofa  catechu,  zctechii,  or  J<il'<^'i  cnrlh. 
Infufum  mimofx  catcciiu,  infufion  nf  calcclu. 
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Tinclura  mimonjc  catecliu,  linFiiire  cf  caliclt 

Eletluarium  catechu,  ehBuary  uf  calicbu. 
Polygonum  billorta,^(//or/. 
Potentilla  rept'ns,  potentilla. 
Prunus  fpinof3,y/»f. 

Conferva  pru;ii  fylveftiis,  ccnfcrve  of  floss. 
Pcerocarpu^i  draco,  dragon's  bioml. 
Punica  granatum,  fyomcgranate,  hala-Jllnes. 
(^iiercus  cerris,  ga-l nut. 
^)uercus  robur,  common  oak. 
Ro'a  gsllica,  red  rofe. 

InfuTum  rofne  gailir.ae,  infufion  of  rofes. 

Conferva  rof«  gallicu;,  conferve  of  red  rofcs. 

Svrupus  rofre  gaWicm.fynip  of  red  rofcs. 

MA  rofx,  honey  ofrofs. 
Tormentilla  erecla,  lurmen'ti  root. 
Vitis  vinifera,  rtd  Port  uiiat. 


II.  Mineral  Products. 


fulphuricum,yi,-;^.fKr;V  acid, 
muriaticum,  mur':ati:  acid. 


Acidu 
Acidu 
Ferium,  iron. 

Tin.5lura  muriatis  ferri,   tincture  of  muriafed  iron. 
Plumbum,  lead. 

Superacetas  ^\\iTah\,fuperacclate  of  had. 
Sulpha?  cum,  fulphate  of  copper. 

Solutio  fulphatis  cupci,  folation  offulpha'.e  qfcop- 

Liquor  cupri  ammoniati,  liquor  of  ammon'iated  cop- 

Sulphas  zmci,fu!phate  of 'zinc. 

Aqua    zinci  vitriolati   cum    camphora,   -wa'cr    of 
vllriolated  zinc  -with  camphor. 

Suhitio  acetitis  iiu\c\,folution  of  acetate  of  zinc. 
Superfulph.is  alumiiite  et  potaKcS,fuperfulphate  of  clu- 
mlna  and fiolafh,  or  alum. 

S-ilphas  aluminte  exficcStus,  dried  fulphate  of  alu- 
mina. 

Pul  vis  fulphatis  aluminiecompofitus,  compound poiu- 
der  of  fulphate  of  alumina. 

Aqua  alu'.uinis  corapofita,  compound  alum  water. 

Cataplafma  aluminis,  cataplafm  of  alum. 

It  is  of  fome  confequence  that  the  precife  meaning  of 
the  term  aftringent,  ufed  as  a  medicine,  (hould  be  un- 
derftood. 

The  ufual  method  of  detecting  aCringency  is,  by  the  Nature  of 
corrugating  of  the  tongue,  and  the  peculiar   rough  and  aftT'i'S^nts. 
harlh  fenfatlo'.i  communicated  to  the  palate  by  the  touch 
of  an  allringent  fub;{ance  ;  and  in   general,   all   bodies 
may  be  called   adrlngents,  that  have   the   property  of 
communicating  thefe  fenfationj.     Moll  of  the  vegetable 
allringcnts  have  befidcs  the  properly  of  flriking  a  black 
colour  when  mixed  ivith  a  folution  of  fulphate  of  iron, 
and  this  property  ha";  been  conftar.tly  conlidered  as  one 
of  the  furell  tcfts  of  aftringency  in  vegetable  fub.iance:-. 
Now  modern  chemiftry  has  (licwn,  thiit  this  properly  is 
owing  to  a  peculiar  acid,   viz.  the  gallic,   and   not  to 
tannin  or  the  aftringent  principle   properly   ib  called. 
It  fo  happens  iliat  in  muft  vegetable  aftringents  the  Gal- 
lic acid  and  tannin  are  found  united ;  bu:  in  a  few,  efne- 
cially  catechu,  the  aftringent  principle  exifts  without  tij  ; 
gallic  acid,  and  confcquently  no   black   colour   i-   ;  ,  , 
duced  when  a  folution  of  cntcchu  is  miv  •  '.      '  ' 
V'onofiron.     llciice  the  pljiinac.;,'. 
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be  aware  that  Ae  above  property  is  not  a  fure  left  of 
veiTftablfi  alliingency.  A  more  certain  chemical  teft  is 
animal  jelly  j  for,  when  a  folution  of  this  is  added  to  a 
fblution  of  vegetable  aftringent,  a  copious  precipitate  is 
produced,  whicli  in  faft  is  leather. 

Aftriijgents  appear  to  a£l  nearly  in  a  fimilar  manner 
on  the  dead  animal  fibre  as  on  the  living  folid,  in  both 
cafes  thick-eniiig  and  hardening  :  when  applied  to  the 
living  folid.  they  produce  increafe  of  tone  arid  ft:ength, 
reftrain  inordinate  anions,  and  check  CNceflive  dif- 
charges  from  any  of  the  veffels  or  cavities ;  and  to 
the  dead  fibre  oceaiion  denfity,  toughneff,  impervlouf- 
nefs  to  v.ater  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  and  infufcep- 
tibility  to  the  common  caufes  of  putrefadion.  See 
Tanklvg. 

Allringents  are  largely  employed  in  medicine,  and 
their  ufe  is  attended  with  confiderable  advantage.  The 
cafes  in  uhich  they  are  raoft  beneficial,  and  in  which 
their  effcft  feems  molt  unequivocally  owing  to  the 
ailringent  principle,  arc  diarrhoeas,  leucorhosa,  and 
gleet?.  They  have  alfo  been  employed  with  fuccefs 
for  reftraining  profufe  evacuations  where  they  could 
not  be  immedintely  applied  to  the  aiFefted  part,  as 
'in  the  above  cafes;  for  example,  in  hemoptifis -and 
epilta.Nis ;  but  here  their  operation  feems  to  be  lefs  . 
attributable  to  their  aftringency  than  to  their  tonic 
power. 

Such  aflringents  as  are  employed  externally  to  check 
hemorrhage  from  divided  velTels,  are  ufually  called 
jlyptics. 

Class  IX.  TONICS. 

Tonics  are  thofe  medicines  which  are  fuited  to  coun- 
tera£l  debility,  or  to  give  llrength  and  energy  to  the 
moving  fibres.  They  are  taken  partly  from  vegetables, 
and  partly  from  minerals. 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  chamomile  powers. 
Centaurea  benedida,  ho/y  thlft/e. 
Marrubium  vulgare,  horehound. 
My:  ha,  myrrh. 

Pulvis  myrrhffi  corapofitus,  compound  powd'.r  of 
myrrh. 

^orflenia  contrajerva,  contrayerva. 

Pulvis  contrayervse  compofitus,  compound  powder 
of  co:>lrayerva. 
Vitis  vinifera. 

Vinum  rubrum  luntanum,  red  port  wine. 
yElculus  hippocaftanura,  horfe-chefnut  bark, 
Angullura,  ongujlura  bark. 
Chironea  centaureum,  lejfer  centaury. 
Cinchona  officinalis,  Peruvian  bark. 

Infufum    cinchona;    officinalis,     infujion    of   cin- 
chona. 

Decoftum  cinchonae  officinalis,   decoBion  of  cin- 
chona. 

Tinclura    cinchonte    officinalis,     linBure    of  cin- 
chona. 

Tinflura  cinchonse   compofita,  compound  linBure 
of  cinchona . 

Tii:<^ura   cinchonae    ammoniata,  ammonialeJ  line- 
lure  of  cinchona. 
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Extradum    cinchonce    officinalis,    exlraci    of  < 
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Cinchona  carlbaja,  Caribeait  cinchona. 
Colomha,  Colombo  root. 

Tindura  colombae,  tinBiire  of  colomha. 
Croton  eleutheria,  cnfccrilia  bark. 

Tintlura  calcarillse,  tindare  of  cafcarilla. 

Extraflum  cafcariliae,  txIraB  of  cnfcarilla. 
Gentiana  lutea,  gentian  root. 

Infufum  gcntiaiise  compofitum,   compound  infujion 
■of  gentian. 

Tindura   gentianas   compofita,   compound  tinBure 
■of  gentian. 

Vinum  gentianae  compofitum,  compound  wine  of 
gentian. 

Extradum  gentianae,  extraSl  of  gentian. 
Menyanthes  trifoliala,  marfh  trefoil. 
Q^uaffia  excelfa,  quajjia, 
Q^uaffia  fimaruba,  Jimarotila, 
Salix  fragilis,  fragile  nuiihvj  hark. 
Salix  alba,  xvhite  willow  bark. 
Swietenia  mahagoni,  mahogany  tree  lark, 
Swietenia  febrifuga,  febrifuge  fwi  ttr.ia, 
Tanacetum  vulgare,  common  tonjey. 

I.  Mineral  Products. 

Sulphas  cupri,  fulphate  oj  copper. 

Ammoniaretum  cupri,  ammoniaret  of  copper. 

Pilulse  ammoniareti  cupri,  pills  of  amni'^maret  of 
copper. 

Zincum,  %inc. 

Sulphas  zinci,  fulphate  of%inc. 

Solutio    fulphatis    zinci,  fclulion   of  fulphate    of 
zinc. 

Oxidum  zinci,  oxide  or  flowers  of  zinc. 
Nitras  potafla;,  nitrate  ofpota/h. 

Acidum  nitrolum,  nitrous  acid, 
Fenum,  iron. 

Carbonas  ferri,  carbonate  of  iron. 

Carbonas  ferri  prwcipitatus,  precipitated  carbonate 
ef  iron. 

Aqua  ferri  aeratj,  water  of  aerated  iron. 

Sulphas  ferri,  fulphate  of  iron. 

Vinum  ferri,  lume  of  iron. 

Tindura    muriatis    ferri,    tinElure  of  muriate   qf 
iron. 

Sulphas  ferri  exficcatus,  dried  fulphate  of  iron. 

Oxidum  ferri  rubrum,  red  oxide  of  iron. 

Eniplallrum   oxidi  terri  rubri,  plafler  of  red  oxide 
of  iron. 

Ferri     limatura;     purificatte,   purified    filings     of 
iron. 

Oxidum  ferri  nigrum   purificatum,  purified  black 
oxide  of  iron. 

Murias   ammonia    et    ferri,  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  iron. 

Tii;dura   ferri    ammoniacalis,   tinElure   of  ammo- 
niacal  iron. 

Tartras  ferri    et    potafise,  tartrate    of  iron    and 
potafh. 

Tindura   ferri   acetati,   tinclure  of  acelated  iron. 
Acidum  fulpburicum,  fu/phuric  acid, 

Acidum    fulphuricum    dilutum,    diluted  fu/phuric 
acid. 

Acidum 
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Ipieraptii-  Acidum   fu!i:liuricum   aromaticum,    aromatic  fiiU 

finunc  acid. 

Argentura,  f.lvcr. 

Niiras  argenti,  nitrate  of  fiber,  or  lunar  caujlic. 
Arfenicum,  orfenic. 
Carbonas  barjtEe,  carbonate  ofhanjtn. 
Carbonas  calcis,  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk. 

Solutio    murutis   calcis,  folution   of  muriate    of 
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Sulpiias  barytae,  fulfihate  of  baryta. 
l\Iurias  barytsc,  muriate  of  baryta. 
Solutio  muriatis  baryta.",  folution  of  muriate 
baryta. 

Aquae  minerales  ferrum  continentes,  chalybeate  1 
nerol  waters. 

III.  G  \sr.ous  Products. 

Gas  oxigenium,  oxygen  gas. 
Balneum  fiigidum,  cold  bath. 
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Equitatio,  rilling  on  horfeback. 

Mod  tonics  a£l  immediately  on  the  flomach,  and 
hence  on  the  fyftem  at  large.  They  increafe  the  appe- 
tite, quicken  digellion,  and  add  vigour  to  the  body. 
Hence  they  are  ufeful  in  mod  cafes  of  debility  ;  but 
when  ufed  improperly  or  for  too  long  a  time,  they 
predifpofe  to  apopleftic  and  paralytic  dllorders. 

Class  XII.  STIMULANTS. 

i\Ioft  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  might, 
in  an  extended  fenfe,  be  called  flimulants ;  but  this 
term  is,  by  the  general  confent  of  phyficians,  reftric- 
tively  applied  to  thofe  medicines  ivhlch  poll'efs  the 
power  of  fuftaining  or  increafmg  the  vital  energies — of 
railing  and  invigorating  the  aflion  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries— and  of  reiloring  to  the  mafcular  fibre,  when  af- 
fected with  torpor,  its  loft  fenfibility  and  power  of  mo- 
tion. Hence  the  ufe,  under  proper  regulations,  of  the 
various  articles  belonging  to  this  clafs  in  cafes  of  gout, 
pa!;)-,  and  malignant  typhoid  fever  :  but  let  it  be  re- 
peated, under  proper  regulations  •,  for  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  medicines  which  give  additional  activity  to 
the  circulation,  and  which  augment  the  heat  and  fenfi- 
bility of  the  fyftem  throughout,  are  often  abufively  em- 
ployed, being  adminiftered  too  early,  as  well  as  too 
freely  in  the  above-mentioned  and  fome  other  fimilar 
diforders.  In  the  beginning  of  typhous  fever,  in  particu- 
lar, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  hafty  and  lavi(h  exhi- 
bition of  fuch  medicines  has,  in  numerous  inftances,  ag- 
gravated every  fymptom,  and  brought  the  patient,  who 
would  otherwife  have  had  the  difeafe  in  its  mildeft; 
form,  into  confiderable  danger  *. 
_  __  _  The  clafs  of  flimulants  is  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
ilfij/f//ainight,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  be  fubdivided  into 
feftions  ;  but  as  this  fubdivifion  would  admit  of  much 
difpute  from  the  different  acceptation  of  the  term_/?/- 
mulant,  we  (liall  here  only  give  a  table  of  ftimulants 
diftributed  as  ufual  into  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
products. 
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I.  Animal  Products. 

Murias  ammonijE,  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Aqua  ammonia?,  "water  of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  ammoniatum,  ammonia'.ed alcuhol. 
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ammonix",  carbonate  of  ammonia.  11iera[K.i- 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammonise,  xcater  of  carbonate  of,     ^"^^ 
ammonia.  — y— j 

Oleum  ammoniatum,  ammoniated  oil. 
Linimentum  ammoniit,  liniment  of  ammonia. 
Liiiimentum  volatile,  volatile  liniment. 
Alcohol    ammoniatum  aromaticum,  aromatic  am- 
moniated alcohol. 

Spiritus  ammonite   fuccinatus,  fuccinaled  fpirit  of 
ammonia. 

Mofchus  mofchiferus,  mush. 

Miftura  mofchata,  musk  mixture. 
Cervus  elaphus,  hartfiorn. 

Liquor   volatilis  cornu   cervi,    volatile    liquor   of 
kartfiorn. 

Sal  cornu  cervi,  fait  of  hartfhorn. 
Lytta  veficatoria,  cantharides. 

Tmftura   meloes   veficatorii,   tinElu 


of  catttla- 
ointment-(f 


Unguentum  infufi  meloes  veficatorii 
znfujion  of  cantliarides. 

Unguentum   pulveris  meloes  veficatorii,    ointment 
of  powder  of  cantharides. 

Ceratum  cantharidis,  cerate  of  cantharides. 

Emplaftrum  meloes  veficatorii,  plaflcr  of  cantha- 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 
Sinapis  alba,  mujlardfeed. 

Cataplafma  finapios,  mufiard  cataflafm. 
Alhum  fativum,  garlic. 
Arum  maculatum,  'jiake-robin. 

Conferva  ari,  confer-je  of  arum. 
Pimpinelia  anifura,  anifefeed. 

Oleum   volatile  pimpinells    anjfi,   volatile   oil  of 

Styrax  benzoin,  benjamin. 

Acidum  benzoicum,  ben-zoic  acid. 
Tinclura    benzoes    ccmpofita,    compound    linduri' 
of  benjamin. 
Alcohol. 

/Ether  lulphuricus,  fnlphuric  cether. 
j^ther    fulphurieus   cum    alcohole,    lulphurlc   te- 
ther with  alcohol. 

yEther  fulphurieus  cum  alcohole  compofitus,  com- 
pound fulphuric  lether  with  alcohol. 
Oleum  vini,  oil  of  wine. 
Acidum  acetofum,  vinegar. 

Acidum  acetofum  forte,  firong  acetous  acid. 
Acidum  acetofum  camphoratura,  camphorated  ace- 
tous acid. 

Acetum  aromaticum,  aromatic  vinegar. 
Arirtolochia  ferpentaria,  fnake-root. 

Tinctura  ariftolochix  ferpentarise,  tinciurt  of  fnake- 
root. 

Daphne  mezereum,  mezereum. 

Decoftum  daphnes   mezerei,  decoBion  of  mezer- 
eum. 

Guaiacum  officinale,  guaiacum. 

Decoftum    guaiaci    officinalis,    decoBion   of  gua- 
iacum. 

Tinftura  guaiaci  officinalis,  tinEiure  of  guaiacum. 
Tinftura   guaiaci    amnionia,    ammoniated  tinfiure 
of  guaiacum. 

Papaver  fomnifcrum,  opium  infmalldofes. 
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Tinflura  opii,  tinSiure  of  opium. 
Tir.ftura   opii    camphoiata,   camplioratid  tiiiBure 
of  opium.  .       ,     .  r,  r 

Tinftura  opii  ammoniata,  ammomalcd  tincture  oj 
opium. 

Confe6^io  opiata,  opiate  confiBion. 
Cochkaria  arrnoracia,  horfe  radifi. 
Copaifera  officin:i!is,  balfam  of  copaiba. 

Oleum   volatile    pini   puriflimum,  purified  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Unguentum   refini    flavi,    ointment  of  yello-M   ro- 
fin. 

Ceratum  refini  flavi,  cerate  of  yellow  rofin. 
Emplaftrum  cera:,  wax  plajler. 
Unguentum  picis,  pitch  plajler. 
Unguentum    picis   burgundicae,    ointment  of  bur- 
gundy pitch. 

Arnica  montana,  leopard''s  banc. 
Bubon  galbanum,  galbanum. 

Pilulse  galbani  compofitse,  compound  pills  of  gal- 
banum. 

Emplaftrum  galbani  compofitum,  compound  plajler 
of  galbanum. 

Juniperus  fabina,  favine. 

Oleum  juniper!  fabinas,  oil  of  favine. 
Juniperus  Lycia,  olibanum. 
Paftinaca  opoponax,  opoponax. 
Veratrum  album,  white  hellebore. 

Unguentum  hellebori  albi,  ointment  of  white  helle- 


helleborl   albi,  decoB'ton  of  white  hel- 
mus,     calamus    aromaticus,     or  fiveet 


Decoaum 
lelore. 

Acorus    call 
fag. 

Amomum  zingiber,  ginger. 

Syrupus  amomi  zingiberis,^rtf/>  of  ginger. 
Tintiura  amomi  zingiberis,  tinBure  of  ginger. 
Amomum  repens,  leffer  cardamom  feeds. 

Tinflura     amomi     repentis,    tinBure    of   carda- 
mom. 

Tinclura    cardamomi    compofita,   compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom. 

Amyris  gileadenfis,  halm  of  gilead. 
Amyris  elemifera,  gum  elcmi. 

Unguentum  elcmi,  clemi  ointment. 
Anelhum  foeniculura,  fwcet  fennel  feed. 

Oleuni  volatile  ioeniculi  dulci>,  oil  of  fennel. 
Aqua  toeniculi  dulcis,  fennel  water. 
AnetVium  graveolen^,  dill  feed. 

Aqua  anethi,  dill  water. 
Angelica  archangelica,  angelica. 
Apium  petrofelinum,  par/ley  root  and  feed. 
Arbutus  uva  urfi,  whortle  berry. 
A;'  '<■  !■:'  m.'i';    VIA.  fea  woni.wood. 

Conferva  abCnthii  maritimi,  conferve  offca  worm- 
wood, 

Uecoclum   pro    fomento,    decoBion  for  f omenta- 
lion. 

Canella  alba,  wliitt  canclla. 
Capli'um  annuura,  capfuum,  Cayenne  pepper, 
Carum  carvi,  caraway  feeds. 
Oleum  caivi,  oil  of  caraway. 


Spiritus  cari  carvi,  fpirit  of  carraway, 
Cilius  creticu^,  ladanum, 

Emplaihum  ladani,  ladanum  plajler. 
Citrus  aurantium,  HivUle  orange  peel. 

Oleum  volatile  citri  auranlii,    cffence  of  orange- 
peel. 

Aqua  citri  aurantii,  orange  peel  water. 

Tindura    auranlii    corticis,    linBure    of  orange- 
peel. 

Syrupus  citri  aurantii,  fyrup  of  orange-peel. 

Conferva  citri  auraniu,  coh/erve  oJ'  orange-peel. 
Coriandrum  lativum,  coriander  feed. 
Crocus  fativus,  fcffron. 

byrupus  croci,  fyrup  offajfron, 

Tinttura  croci,  tincture  ojjajron. 
Cuminum  cymmum,  cummin Jeed. 

Cataplafma  cumiui,  cummin  cataplafm, 

Emplaftrum  cumini,  cummin  plajler. 
Curcuma  longa,  turmeric. 
Daucus  carota,  wild  carrot  feed,  carrot  root, 
Dianthus  caryopiiyllus,  clove  julijfiower. 

Syrupus  caryophylli  rubri,  Jyrup  of  cloves, 
Eugi-nia  caryophyliata,  cloves. 

Oleum    volatile    caryophylli    aromatic!,     oil    of 
cloves, 

Hypericum  perforatum,  St  John^s  wort. 
Inula  helenium,  elecampane  root. 
Kocmpteria  rotunda,  %ediiary. 
Lavandula  fpica,  lavender  Jiowers. 

Oieum    volatile    lavandulas   fpicEe,    oil   of  laven- 
der, 

Spiritus  lavandulae  fpicac,  fpirit  of  lavender. 

Spiritus  lavandulae  compolitus,  compound  fpirit  of 
lavender. 

Laurus  cinnamomum,  cinnamon. 

Oleum  volaule    lauri  cinnamomi,    oil   of  cinna- 
mon. 

Aqua  lauri  cinnamomi,  cinnamon  water 

Spiritus  lauri  cinnamomi,  Jptrit  oJ  cinnamon. 

Tindura    lauri    cinnamomi,    tiniture    of  cinna- 

Tinctura  cinnamomi    compofita,    compound  tinc- 
ture of  cinnamon. 

Pulvis  aromaticus,  aromatic  powder, 

Electuarium  aromaticura,  aromatic  eleBuary. 
Laurus  caftid,  cnjjia  bark. 

Aqua  lauri  calliae,  cajjia  water, 
Laurus  nobilis,  bay  tree. 
Lobelia  fyphitilica,  blue  cardinal fower. 
Melaleuca  leucadtndron,  cajepul  oil, 
Mentha  viridis,  fpearmint. 

Oleum  mcnlhu;  fativie,  oil  of  mint. 

Aqua  meiitha;  fativte,  mint  water. 

Spiritus  mentbic  fativae,  _^«>;/  of  mint. 
Mentha  piperita,  peppermint. 

Oleum   volatile  mentha;  pipcritse,   oil  of  pepper- 
mint. 

Aqua  menthac  piperita;,  peppermint  water. 

Spiritus  mentha;  piperita,  Jpirit  of  peppermint. 
Mentha  pulegium,  pennyroyal. 

Oleum    volatile    mentha;   pulegii,    oil  of  penny- 
royal. 

Aqua  menthae  pulegii,  pennyroyal  water. 

Spiritus  mentha;  pulegii,  fpirit  of  pennyroyal. 

Myrillica. 
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Ticrapeu-      MyriAica  mofcliata,  nutmeg. 
tics-  Spiritus  rayriftics  morchatae,^/r;V  of  nutmeg. 

'  Myroxylon  Peiui^erinn,  ba/fam  of  Peru. 

Tinciura    balfami    Peruvian!,    tinBure   of  ba/fam 
ofPeru. 

Myrtus  pinienta,  pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepfier. 
Oleum  vol?tile  myrti  pimeiitae,  oil  of  pimento. 
Aqua  myrti  pimenta,  pimento  ivaler. 
Spiritus  myrti  piraentK,  ^/r/V  of  pimento. 
Origaiuim  vulgarc,  origanum. 

Oleum  origxni,  oil  of  origanum. 
Panax  quinquefolium,  ginfeng. 
Parietaria  otiicinalis,  peUitory  of  the  wall. 
Piniis  balfamca,  halfam  of  Canada. 
Piper  nigiTjm,  black  pepper. 
Piper  cubeba,  cubebs. 
Piper  longum,  long  pepper, 
Piftacia  tcrebinthus,  Cliio  turpentine. 
Rhus  toxicodendron, /)DJ/o«  oat. 
Styiax  officinale, /'or/i.v. 

Styrax  purificata,  f  rained Jlorax. 
Toluirera  balfamum,  halfam  of  Tolu. 

TinSura    toluiferte    balfami,    tincture    of  balfam 
»f  Tom. 

Svrupus  toluiferae    balfami,    furup    of  balfam    of 
To,u.   ' 

Trigonella  foenum  grsecum,  fcenugreei  feed. 
Unica  dioica,  flinging  nettle. 
Wiiitera  aromatica,  w!!iler''s  bark. 

III.  MiKERAL  Products. 

Hydrargyrum,  mercvrtj. 

Un?uentum  oxidi   hydrargyri   rubri,    ointment  of 
redcxide  oj  mercury. 

Unguentum    niiratis  hydrargyri,   ointment   of  ni- 
trate of  mercury. 

Unauentum  nitratis  hydrargyri  mitius,  milder  oint- 
ment cf  niircle  ofmercuni. 

Nitias  i^-jtaflse,  nitrate  ofpolaflj. 
Acidum  nitrofum,  nitrous  acia. 
Acidum  nitricum,  nitric  acid. 
Uiiguentum  acidi  nitrofi,   ointment  of  nitrous  a- 
cid. 

Sapo  Hifpanus,  Caflile  foap. 

Tinftura  faponis,  tinBure  of  foap. 
Tinflura    faponis    et    opii, "  tinBure  of  foap    and 
opium. 

Ceratum  faponis,yofl/>  cerate. 
En'plaftrum  {-.i-ponh,  foap plafler. 
Murias  foda?,  muriate  of  foda. 

Murias  foOK;  exAccatus.  dried  muriate  of  foda. 
Acidum  fulphuricum,  fulphurtc  acid. 
Acidum  arleniofum,  drfenious  acid. 
Biti-men  petroleum,  petroleum. 

Oleum  pctrolei,  ml  of  petroleum. 
Subboras  foda,  fulhorcte  cffoda,  or  borax. 
Subacetas  cupri,  Jubacetatc  of  copper,  or  'nerdigrifc, 
Oxymel  aeruginis,  oxymel  of  verdigrife. 
Unguentum   acetitis   cupri,  ointment  of  fubacctate 
of  copper. 

Calx,  quicllimc. 

Linimentum   aquse  calcis,   liniment   cf  lime  wa- 
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IV.  Gaseous  Products. 

Gas  oxygeniura,  oxygen  gat. 

Gas  oxidum  azotii,  gnfcous  oxide  ofa%ole. 

Elcdrifatio  et  galvanifatio,  elcBricity  and gahanifm. 


Theraptu- 


calidum,  the  hot  bath. 


Balr 

The  fubftances  enumerated  in  the  above  table  have 
been  varioully  denominated,  according  to  their  real  or 
fuppofed  medical  virtues.  Of  the  internal  Ilimulants, 
moll  have  betn  called  cordials,  from  the  efFeil  they 
have  in  raifing  the  fpirits ;  fome  have  been  termed  car- 
minatives, (fee  carminatives'),  under  which  head  rank 
moll  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds.  Of  the 
external  llimulants  many  are  called  rubefacients,  from 
the  effefl  they  have  in  irritating  and  coiifcquently  red- 
dening the  Ikin ;  and  of  thefe  the  principal  are  muftard, 
cantharides,  and  the  flinging  nettle. 


Class  XIII.  ANTISPASMODICS.  ,^^ 

D-finitiOT 

Thofe  medicines  which  have  been  found  by  experi-of  aniiipaC- 
ence  to   put  a  flop  to  convulfive  motions,  or  fpafmodic '"°''"^^- 
contra£lions  of  the  mufcular  fibres,   are  called   antifpaf- 
modics.     Rloft  of  them  are  flimulants,  fome  narcotics, 
and  fome  are  confidered  as  fpecific  antifpafmodics. 

Tasie  cf  ^Antispasmodics. 

I.  Anijial  Products.  Table  of 
Murias  ammoniae,  muriate  of  ammonia.     See  table  of  ^"V''"'" 

Stimulants. 
,  Mofchus  mofchiferus,  mu/k. 

Millura  mofchata,  musk  mixture. 
Cervus  elaphus. 

Oleum  animale,  animal  oil. 
Callor  fiber,  cajor. 

Tinftura  caftorei,  tinBure  of  cafior. 
Tinftura  caftorei  compofita,  compound  tinBure  of 
cafior. 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 

Cephaclis  ipecac-uanba,  ipecacuanha. 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  tobacco  fmoke. 
Ferula  afafostida,  afafetida. 

Alcohol  ammoniatum  fcetiJum,  fetid  ammoniated 
alcohol. 

Pilulae    afafoEtida:    compofita-,    compound  pills   of 
afafetida. 

Emplaflrum  afafcetidae,  afafetida plafler. 
Alcohol. 

^ther  fulphuricus,  fulphuric  tether. 
Laurus  camphora,  camphor. 

Emulfio  camphorata,  camphorated  emulfion, 
Millura  camphorata,  camphorated  mixture. 
Tinflura  camphorx,  tinBure  of  camphor. 
Linimentum    camphora    compofitum,    compound 
liniment  of  camphnr. 

Papaver  fomniferum,  opium. 

Tinciura  opii,  tinBure  of  opium. 
Tin6lura    opii    camphorata,   camphorated  tinBure 
of  opium. 
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Tinciura  opii  animaniata,  asnmoniated  thiBure  of 
,  opium. 

Elecluarinm  opiatvini,  opiate  eleBuary. 
Pilulse  opii,  opium  pills. 
Bubon  ^?i&>-s.mira,  galbanum. 

Tinftura  galbani,  titiBure  of  galbanum. 
Pilul»  galbani  compofitae,  compound  pills  of  gal- 
banum. 

VJtis  vinifera. 

Vinum  rubrura.  luGtanum,  red  Port  wine. 
Citrus  aurantiuin,  orange  leaves. 
Artemifia  abfynlhium,  common  •wormwood. 
Sub-carbonas  potaffse  impurus,  impure  fubcarhonale 
cfpotap). 

Aqua  potaffjE,  vjatcr  ofpolafh,  ox  foap  ley. 
Cardamine  pratenfis,  ladies  fmoch. 
Conium  maculatum,  hemlock. 

Succus    fpiflatus    conii   maculati,    infpijfated  juice 
of  hemlock. 

Fuligo  ligiii  combufti,  ixiood foot. 
Hyofcj'amus  niger,  henbane. 

Succus  fpiiTatus  hyofcyami  nigri,   infp-fjatcd  juice 
of  henbane. 

Valeriana  ofEcinalis,  valerian. 
Tinftura  Valerianae,  tinBure  oft; 
Tinftura  valerianse  ammoniata, 
ture  of  valerian. 

Extraftum  valerianse  fylveftris  refinofum,   refinous 
extraB  of  wild  valerian. 

III.  Mineral  Products. 

Hydrargyrum,  nurcury. 

For  mojl  preparations  of  mercury,  fee  table  of  Sialo- 
gogues. 

Bitumen  petroleum,  petroleum. 

Oleum  petrolei,  oil  of  petroleum. 
Succinum,  amber. 

Oleum  fuccini,  oil  of  amber. 

Oleum    fucchii   puriflimura,   purified  oil   of  am- 
ber. 

Sal  fuccini,  yfl/;  of  amber. 

Spiritus   ammoniae  fuccinatus,  fuccinated fpirit  of 


ammoniated  tinc- 


__',''  ,  All  thofe  fubftances  whicli,  whether  introduced  into 
,.,-g5oi-3.,(i_the  body  or  applied  to  its  furface,  have  been  found  by 
fpaiin&dics.  experience  to  put  a  flop  to  convulfive  movements  or 
rigid  contraftions  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  are  termed 
antifpafmodics.  Of  thefe  fubftances  there  are  many 
■(vhich  differ  from  each  other  very  widely,  both  in  re- 
fpeft  of  fenfible  qualities  and  chemical  compofition  ; 
v.hich  indeed  is  not  furprifing,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  fpafmodic  afveflions  occur  in  various  and  even  op- 
poiite  ftates  of  the  body  ;  a  circumliance  which  calls 
for  nice  difcrimination  on  the  part  of  the  praftitioner 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies.  Some  of  them  being  con- 
fidcrably  ilimulant  in  their  operation,  aggravate  rather 
than  alleviate  fpafm,  when  affociated  with  plethora  or 
cbftruftron.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient's  bcdy,  previ- 
oufly  to  the  exhibition  of  ihcfe  medicines  ;  to  premife 
and  accompany  their  ufe  in  epilepfy,  chorea,  and  hy- 
fteria,  by  proper  evacuations  5  and  to  feleft  from  the 
great  variety  of  articles  which   this  clafs  contains,  fuch 
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as   are  bed  adapted  to  the   particular  form   of  fpafm  Therapc,; 
which  it  is  our  bulinefs  to  cure.  "''5- 


Class  XIV.  NARCOTICS; 

This  term  has  been  ufually  applied  to  thofe  remedies  Defir.itiDn 
which  are  calculated  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  lleep. ''""^'°'^' 
They  have  alfo  been  termed  anodynes  and   hypnotics, 
and  mofl  of  them  v>'ere  formerly  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
fedatives. 

Tabis.  of  Narcotics. 

I.  Vegetable  Products.  jj 

Nicotiana  tabacum,  tobacco.  narrr,.irt 

*,.  ,  .  ,         .  ,  .  iidi  Louts. 

Vinuin  nicoti;v.8e  tabaci,  tobacco  ivine. 
Aconitum  neoraontanum,  aconite. 

Succus   fpiflatus    aconiti  napelli,    infpijfated  juice 
of  aconite. 

Papaver  fomnifei-um,  opium;   ivhite peppy  luads. 

Tindura  opii,  tinBure  of  opium. 

Tindlura    opii   camphorata,   camphorated  tinBure 
of  opium. 

Syrupus  opii, fyrup  of  opium. 

Extrai51um  papaveris  fomniferl,  extraB  of  white 
poppy  heads. 

Pulvis  opiatus,  opiate  powder. 

Eleftiiarium  opiatum,  opiate  eleBuary. 

Pilula  opii,  opium  pi/is. 
Rliododendron  chryfanthum,  yel/owfowered  rhod» 
dendron. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  yo.vj-/<3t;f. 

Tinflura  digitalis  purpurea,  tinBure  of  foxg'u'je. 
Arnica  montana,  leopard''s  bane. 
Rhus  toxicodendron, />5^/ci//  oak. 
Conium  maculatum,  hemlock. 

Succus    fpiflatus  conii    maculati,    vifpijjatcd  juice 
of  hemlock. 

Hyofcyamus  niger,  henbane. 

Succus  fpiff'.itus  hyofcyami  nigri,   infpijfated  juice 
of  henbane. 

Tinftura  hyofcyami  nigri,  tinBure  of  henbane. 
Atropa  belladonna,  deadly  nightfjjade. 
Datura  ftramonium,  thorn-apple. 
Humulus  lupulus,  hop. 
Laftuca  virofa,  wild  lettuce. 
Papaver  rhceas,  wild  poppy. 

Syrupus    papaveris   erratic!,  fyrup   of  wild  pop- 

t"J-  .  .  .  . 

Slum  nodiflorum,  creeping  skirril. 

There  is  no  clafs  of  medicines  in  the  adminiflration  Efl-.'-j/j, 
of  which  more  judgement  and  difcrimination  are  requi- ufes  of  ns 
fite  than  in  the  adminiftration  ot  ihole  which  are  termed  cctics. 
narcotics.     When  given   in   full   dofcs,  much  good  or 
much  mifchief  is  fure  to  follow,  according  as  they  are 
prudently  or  miftakingly  prefcribed.      What  a  common 
practice  it  is  to  give  them  whenever  a  patient  complains 
of  pain,  without   duly  inveftigating   the   caufe  of  that 
pain  ;  whether  it  be  the  conlequeiice   of  high  inthim- 
matory  aCllon,  of  a  plethoric  condition,  or  of  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  fome  periodical  or  habitual  difcharge  !    In  thefe 
cafes  to  prefcribe  any  of  the  medicines  belonging  to  this 

clafs. 


iirtir. 
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i.erai/:u-  clafs,  in  a  full  or  confiderable  dofe,  before  the  remedies 
tic---  fuited  to  remove  iiirlammation,  plethora,  and  obrtrufVioii 
—^r~~'  ]  ad  been  rclorted  to,  would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  the 
flircaTc.  And  even  where  there  is  no  condition  of  the 
body  uhich  contraindicates  the  ufe  of  narcotics,  it  is  of 
treat  importance  to  adapt  the  dofes  not  only  to  the  age 
tind  conftitavion  of  the  patients,  but  liiiewife  to  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  difcafe.  For  inftarce,  in  tetanus, 
hemicrania,  and  colica  piclonuni,  opium,  and  other 
i.arcotic  medicines,  may  be  given  in  large  dofes  v.ith 
excellent  effect ;  but  in  phthifis  pulmonnlis,  typhus  fe- 
\zr,  and  fome  other  ftates  of  debility,  fmall  dofes,  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals,  are  found  to  anfvver  be!l. 

In  the  adminillration  of  narcotics,  it  is  moreover  pro- 
per to  confider  ivhether  in  the  particular  cafe  in  which 
they  appear  to  be  indicated,  they  tliould  be  prefcribed 
alcr.e,  or  in  combination  with  other  medicines ;  and  if 
in  the  manner  laft  mentioned,  with  what  fort  of  ad- 
juiifts.  Thus,  in  cafes  of  fynochus,  acute  rheumatifm, 
and  the  early  ftage  of  dyfentery,  they  lliould  be  given 
in  combination  with  calomel  and  antimonials ;  in  cafes 
of  allhnia  and  phthifis  pulmonalis,  witii  ammoniacum, 
fliaiL!,  and  other  expectorants  ;  in  cafes  of  cholera,  with 
diluents  and  demulcents  •,  in  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  with 
aftringents  and  aromatics ;  in  hemorrhagic  cafes,  with 
fulphate  of  zinc  and  other  flyptics ;  in  hyfteria,  with 
the  volatile  alkali,  ether,  and  foetids  ;  in  convullive  af- 
fections, efpecially  fuch  as  occur  in  children,  with  raag- 
neCa  and  other  antacids  *. 

,  ;    ■     Class  XV.  ANTHELMINTICS. 

"i'.'-  Thofe  medicines  which  are  employed  with  a  view  to 

,.:anmon    expel  worms   from   the   bowels,  are   called  anllielmin- 
1  amhel-    il^j^ 
lintics. 
;  Ta^LZ  of  y^KTHELMlNtlCi. 

\  I.  Akimal  Pkoducts. 

''^''  Murias  ammop.iae,  inuriate  of  ammonia. 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammoniae,    \vaier   of  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

11.  Vegetable  Products. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  chamomile  fowers. 

Extraftum  anthemidis  nobilis,  extraB  of  ckanto- 
mi/e. 

Nicotiana  tabacum,  tobacco  in  clyfters. 
Olea  europaea,  olive  oi/ in  clyfters. 
Allium  faiivum,  garlic. 
Ferula  afafoetida,  afafetida  in  clyfters. 
Convolvulus  jalapa,  jalap. 
Convolvulus  fcammonia,  fcammomj. 

Pelvis    fcammonii   compofitus,    compound  pzv.'der 
ff fcammomj. 

f  lelleborus  foctidus,  flinking  hellebore. 
Rheum  palmatum,  rhubarb  in  fraall  dofes. 
Ricinus  communis,  cajior  oil. 
Stalagmitis  cambogioides,  gamboge. 
Rata  graveolens,  rue. 

Oleum  volatile  rutce,  oil  of  rue,. 
.Tuglans  regia,  -walnut  rind. 
_  Tanaeetum  vulgarc,  tanfeij. 
Valeriai'.a  ofKcinilis,  valerian. 
AtUmifia  fantonica,  wormfeed. 
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Dolichos  pruricns,  cniuhagc. 
Geoffroea  inermis,  cahbage-trce  harh. 
Poly  podium  lilix  raas,  tnalefern  root. 
Spigclia  mjrilundica,  Carolina  pink. 

III.  Mineral  Products. 
Hydrargyrum,  mercury. 

Subraurias  hydragyri,  fubmuriate  of  mercury. 
INIurias  fodce,  muriate  offoda. 
Ferrum,  iron. 

Catbonas  ferri,  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphas  ferri,  fulphate  of  iron. 

Ferri  limaturte  puriflcat:e,  purified  iron  flings. 

Tartris    ferri    et    potaffae,    tartrate   of  iron    and 
poiafh. 

Calx,  lime. 

Aqua  calcis,  lime  luater  in  clyfters. 
Stannum,  tin. 

Stanni  pulvis,  poxvder  of  tin. 

Of  the  medicines  which  belong   to  this   clafs,  fome  EfFoas  and 
deftroy  the  different  fpecies  of  worm.s   which   breed   inufesofati- 
the  alimentary  canal,  by  their  chemical,  others  by  their ''"^^"""""' 
mechanical  adion   upon  thofe  animals ;  but  by  far  the 
greater   number    of  anthelmintic   or  vermifuge  medi- 
cines operate  in  no  other  manner  than  as  draftic  purges, 
bringing  away  the  morbid  accumulation  of  llirae   from 
the  inteftines,  and   with   the   ftime,  the   warms  which 
were  lodged  in  it.    After  the  worms  have  been  brought 
away  by  thefe  remedies,  the  bowels  ftiould  be  ftrength- 
ened  by  bitters  and  other  tonic  medicines ;  and  the  ufe 
of  green  vegetables,  or  much  garden  fluff  of  any  kind, 
and  of  malt  liquor,  fliould  be  forbidden. 

Class  XVI.  CHEMICAL  REMEDIES. 

Several  of  the  fubftances  that  have  been  enumerated  Qiemical 
in  the  foregoing  tables,  ad  alfo  on  the  animal  fydemreaKdies. 
merely  as  chemical  re-agents,  either  by  counteradling 
acidity,  diffolving  calculous  concretions,  deftioying  fun- 
gous excrefcences,  &c.  We  ftiall  here  enumerate  all 
the  fubftances  that  may  be  confidered  as  chemical  reme- 
dies, and  fliall  afterwards  clafs  them  according  to  their 
particular  aftion. 

TjSLf.  ofCllEMieJL  Re.'^sdiss. 

I.  Animal  Products. 

Murias  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia.  Tab'e  of 

Aqua  ammoniac,  water  of  ammon'a.  ch-mical 

Carbonas  ammoniae,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  remedies. 

Aqua    carbonatis   ammonise,    water  of  carbonate  ■ 
of  ammonia. 

Sal  cornu  cervi,  fait  of  hartfliorn. 
Cervus  elaphus,  hartf>orn. 

Phofphas  calcis,  phofphate  of  lime. 
Comu  cervi  uftum  pr;eparatum,  burnt  harlfhorn. 
Cancer  aftacus,  crahj  eyes. 
Cancer  pagurus,  crabs  claws. 

Chelje    c»ncrorum     prisparatse,    prepared    crabs 
claius. 

Pulvis  h  chelis  cancrorum  compofitus,   compound 
powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Gorgonia  nobilis,  red  coral. 

Coralllum   rubrum  prieparatum,  prepared  red  co- 
ral. 

Oftrei 


^26 


0/1:ea  eJulis,  tyster  JhetYs, 

Tcftae  oftrere  proeparatce,  prepared  mjster  Jlielh, 
Spongia  officinali?,  J^oKj^". 

Spongia  ufta,  burnt  fponge. 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 
Carbcnas  potaflM,  carbonate  of  potajh, 

Aqua  potaifae,  'd'aterofpotaj}},  ov  cauftic  ley. 

Potafla,  polaj}}. 

Potafla  cum  calcc,  potajh  icith  lime. 

Carbonas  potaffce,  carbonate  ofpotafi. 

Carbonas  potaflx  puriffimus,  purified  carbonate 
ofpotafi. 

Aqua  catbonatis  potalTje,  water  of  carbonate  of 
potajh. 

Aqua  fupercarbonatis  potaiTx,  water  of  carbo- 
nate ofpotafi. 

III.  Mineral  Products. 
Sulphas  cupri,  fitiphale  of  copper. 
Sulphuretum  antimonii,  fulphiret  of  antimony. 

Muvia?  antimonii,  muriate  of  antimony. 
Sulphur  fublimatum,  flowers  offulphur. 

Sulphuretum  potaflie,  fulphiret  of  pot  a fj. 

Hydrofulphuretum  ammoniie,  hjdrofulphurei  of  am- 
monia. 

Nitras  potaflse,  nitrate  of  potajh. 

Acidum  nitrofum,  nitrous  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum,  nitric  acid. 
Sapo  hifpanus,  Caflile  foap. 
Murias  fodce,  muriate  offoda. 

Acidum  muriaticum,  muriatic  acid. 
Sulphas  magneGcE,  fulphate  of  magnejia. 

Carbonas  magnefias,  carbonate  of  magnejia. 

Magnefia,  magne/ia. 

Trochifci  magnefiae,  lo%enges  of  magnefia. 
Acidum  fulphuricura,  fulplwric  acid. 

Acidum  folphuricum  dilutum,  diluted  fulphiric 
/ic'td. 

Superfulphas  alumina;  et  ^ai2.Sx,fitperJulpliate  of  alu- 
mina and  potnfl?,  or  alum. 

Sulphas  alumina;  exficcatus,  dried  fulphate  of  alum, 
Argentum,  Jiher. 

Nitras  argenti,  nitrate  of  Jiher. 
Oxidum  arfeniofum,  orfenious  acid. 
Calx,  quicklime. 

Aqua  calcis,  lime  water. 
Bolus  galllcus,  French  bole. 
Carbonas  calcis,  carbonate  of  lime,  chalk. 
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Of  the  fubdances  above  enumerated,  fome  aft  as  ant-  Tiierapei 
acids,  correfting  morbid  anticidity  in  the  ftomach  and  ''"• 
bou  els ;  as  mort  of  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  burnt  ""■"''v— 
hartthorn,  crabs  eyes  and  clatvs,  coral,  eg<^  ^^lls,  uies  ofch 
carbonates  of  potalh  and  foda  with  their  preparations, 'n^cal rem 
magnefia,  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Thefe  have^''^'- 
been  often  called  ehforbents.  '9' 

Several  of  the  chemical  remedies  adt  in  a  greater  or'  ^'  j*^' ^' 
lefs  degree  as  lithontriptics,  or   fuch   medicines  as  are  Lithontiii 
capable  of  dillblving  urinary  calculi.     The  principal  li-  '■". 
thontriptics  are,  folutions   of  cauftic  potalh,  foap,  ful- 
phuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  carbonate  of  Ibda. 

"  From  the  exhibition  of  alkaline  remedies,"  fays 
Mr  Murray,  "  the  fymptoms  arifing  from  a  ftone  in  the 
bladder  are  very  generally  alleviated  ;  and  they  can  be 
given  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  the  urine  becomes  fenli- 
bly  alkaline,  and  is  even  capable  of  exerting  a  folvent 
power  on  thefe  concretions.  Their  adminillration  can- 
not, however,  be  continued  to  this  extent  for  any  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time,  from  the  ftrong  irritation  they 
produce  on  the  ftomach  and-urinary  organs.  The  ufe, 
therefore,  of  the  alkalies  as  folvents,  or  lithontriptics,  is 
now  fcarcely  ever  attempted  ;  they  are  employed  mere- 
ly to  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  concretion,  and  to  pal- 
liate the  painful  fymptoms,  which  they  do,  apparently 
by  preven'.ing  the  generation  of  lithic  acid,  or  the  fe- 
paration  or  it  by  the  kidneys  ;  the  urine  is  thus  render- 
ed lefs  irritating,  and  the  furface  of  the  calculus  is  al- 
low-ed  to  become  fmooth. 

"  When  the  alkalies  are  employed  with  this  vie.v, 
they  are  generally  given  fa'urated,  or  even  fuper-fatu- 
rated  with  carbonic  acid.  This  renders  them  much  lefs 
irritating.  It  at  the  fame  time  diminilhes,  indeed,  their 
folvent  power ;  for  the  alkaline  carbonates  exert  no  ac- 
tion on  the  urinary  calculi ;  but  they  are  ftill  equally 
capable  of  ccrrefting  that  acidity  in  the  primte  vicv, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  the  depofition  of  lithic  acid  from 
the  urine,  and  therefore  ferve  equally  to  palliate  the 
difeale.  And  when  their  acrimony  is  thus  leffened, 
their  ufe  can  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  *."     *  ilttrra 

From  the  inconCderable  aftion  which  moft  of  the  Vi- Element's 
thontriptics  can  with  fafcty  be  made  to  exert,  when  gi-™'-  '■ 
yen  by  the  mouth,  it  was  fome  years  ago   propofed  tof'^'*^* 
-      -  '  .„  ;..:„x>: —  .1, t  see 


apply  them  direftly  to  the  calculus,  by  injefling  the 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  f  In  this  %vay  it  h  s.-iccfifu 
evident  that  their  aflion  mufl  be  much  greater,  and  Prtiitice 
when  the  fubftances  are  ufed  in  a  llate  of  fufficient  di- ^'^-^'■'*  ■'^ 
lution,  the  praflice  is  faid  to  be  perfeftly  fafe.  *"'%3 

Several  of  the  chemical  remedies  are  employed  exter-Efcharoti 


Carbonas    calcis   pra;paratus,  prepared  carbonate  nally  as  cauflics  or  efcharotics,  to  deftroy  fungous  or 

jaf  lime.  callous   parts   of  the   body  ;    to   open  an   ulcer,  or  to 

Pulvis    carbonatis     cslcis     compofitus,     compound  change  the  difeafed   furface  of  a   fore.     The  principal 

powder  of  carbonate  of  lime.  efcharotics  are,  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  when  con- 

Trochifci    carbonatis   calcis,    lo%enges    of  carbo-  centrated  ;  pure  potath,  nitrate  of  filver,  muriate  of  an- 

Tiate  of  lime.  timony,   fulphate  and   fubacetate   of  copper,  corrofive 

Potio    carbonatis   calcis,   potion   of  carbonate   of  muriate  of  mercury,  and  arfenious  acid. 


Aqua  aiJris  fixi,  water  of  fixed  air. 
Carbonas  foda;  impurus,  impure  carbonate  offoda. 
Carbona?  fodie,  carbonate  offoda. 
Aqua   fupercarbonatis  foda;,  water  of fupcrcar- 
honatc  offona. 


A  few  are  employed  both  externally  and  internally, 
to  check  putrefaclion,  or  to  correct  the  unpleafant  fmell 
of  particular  fecretions,  or  of  ulcers.  The  principal  of 
thefe  are  charcoal,  and  carbonic  acid,  though  the  mi- 
neral acids  have  alio  this  eife<^. 

PART 


art  III. 
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PART  III.    PRINCIPLES  OF  PHARMACY, 


Cha?.  I.  General  0[>erations  of  Pharmacy, 

THE  opera-ions  of  pliamiacy  are  either  mechanical 
or  chemical.  By  the  firli  the  various  articles  employed 
in  mediciiie  are  reduced  to  a  proper  itate  for  exhibition, 
by  cutting,  rafping,  grindiny,  pounding,  &c.  ;  and  by 
the  fecond  they  are  fubjefied  to  various  complex  opera- 
tions, which  produce  certain  chemical  changes  in  their 
nature  and  properties. 

To  the  firrt  ot  thefe  heads  we  may  refer  the  collec- 
tion and  prefervation  of  iimples.     Thi^  chiefly  refers  to 
thefe  articles  that  are  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  which 
I    ip^^       are  either  ufed  frelh,  or  in  a  dried  rtr.te.  . 

jl!fi-1ion  Vegetables  (hould  be  gathered  chiedy  from  thofe  foils 
iwi  prefer-  Jn  which  they  naturally  delight,  or  in  which  they  are 
iitionot     found  mod  ct  mmonlv  to  rife  ipontaneouflv  ;  for  tliou-h 

tiplei  r     ,  1  '  T    1  1  I  ■    ^ 

many  ot  tbem  may  be  railed,  and  made  to  grow  with 
vigour  in  very  different  foils,  their  virtue  generally  luf- 
fers  by  the  change.  A  variation  of  lealous  occalions 
alfo  differences  confiderable  enough  to  require  often  an 
allowance  to  be  made  in  the  quantity  ;  plants  in  gene- 
ral proving  weaker,  though  more  luxuriant,  in  rainy 
than  in  dry  feafons.  Herbs  and  dowers  are  to  be  ga- 
thered in  a  clear  dry  day,  after  the  morning  dew  is  gone 
off  from  them.  Leaves,  for  the  molt  part,  are  in  their 
greateft  perfection,  when  come  to  their  full  grosvth, 
jutt  before  the  flowers  appear  :  flowers,  when  moderate- 
ly expanded  ;  feeds,  when  they  begin  to  grow  dry,  be- 
fore they  fall  fpontaneoufly  ;  woods  and  barks,  as  is 
fuppofed,  in  the  winter  ;  annual  roots,  before  the  ftalks 
begin  to  rile;  biennial  roots,  in  the  autumn  of  the  firft 
year  ;  perennial  roots,  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  or  early  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to 
vegttate. 

Of  the  vegetables  which  lofe  their  virtue  in  being 
dried,  the  greater  number,  perhaps  all,  may  be  prefer- 
ved  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  by  impeding  the 
exhalation  of  their  natural  moifture  ;  for  fo  long  as  they 
retain  this,  they  feem  to  retain  alfo  their  medical  afti- 
vity.  Thus,  roots  have  their  virtue  preferved  by  being 
buried  in  fand,  which  Ihould  be  dry,  that  they  may  not 
vegetate  ;  leaves  and  flowers,  of  a  more  corruptible  na- 
ture than  roots,  by  being  beaten  ivith  about  thrice  their 
weight  of  fine  fugar  to  prevent  their  corruption,  and 
kept  i;i  a  clofe  vefi'el. 

Plants  which  bear  drying,  are  cnmmonly  hung  in  a 
warm  airy  place,  defended  from  the  fun.  The  colours 
of  herbs  and  flowers  are  for  the  moft  part  changed  or 
deftroyed  in  drying,  by  the  fun's  beams  ;  but  that  their 
medicinal  virtue  fuffers  a  like  diminution,  does  not  ap- 
pear. This  much  is  certain,  that  the  heat  of  a  culinary 
fire,  equal  to  that  of  the  fun  in  fummer,  does  them  no 
injury  in  either  refpcfl  ;  and  that  both  flowers  and 
leaves,  when  thus  haftily  dried  l>y  fire,  preferve  the 
livclinefs  of  their  colour,  and  their  fmcll  and  tafte,  more 
perfcftly  than  by  flow  drying.  'J'he  leaves  of  mode- 
rately juicy  plants  ate  reduced,  by  drying,  to  about 
one  fourth  of  their  original  weight. 


Some  roots,  and  forae  other  parts  of  vegetables,  hov/ 
thoroughly  foever  they  have  been  dried,  are  liable,  in 
keeping,  to  grow  mouldy  and  carious.  This  inconve- 
nience might  probably  be  obviated  by  dipping  them, 
when  dried,  in  boiling  fpirit  of  witie,  or  cxpofing  ihcm 
to  its  vapour  in  a  clofe  velTel.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  of 
the  oriental  fpices  are  made  lefs  perilhable,  by  being 
dipt  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  *.  »  Leivii' 

The  drawers  in  which  vegetable  drugs  are  \\t^t, Materia 
(hould  be  made  of  fuch  materials  as  are  not  likely  XoMedica. 
impart  to  them  any  unplealant  tafte  or  fmell ;  and  the 
better  to  avoid  this,  they  fliould  be  lined  with  paper. 
Such  matters  as  are  volatile,  or  which  are  likely  to  fuf- 
fer  from  expofare  to  the  air,  or  from  infefts,  ftiould  be 
kept  in  glafs  veffels  well  flopped.  Such  fi-uits  and  oily 
feeds  as  are  liable  to  become  rancid,  by  being  too 
warm,  fhould  be  preferved  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

As  moft  vegetable  fuhftanccs  lofe  much  of  their  fen- 
fible  properties  by  long  keeping,  or  acquire  others  which 
render  them  lefs  proper  for  being  ufed  as  internal  medi- 
cines, they  fhould  be  frequently  replaced. 

One  of  the  moft  common  operations  to  which  drypulverizi- 
drugs  are  fubjefted,  is  that  of  being  reduced  to  pow-  tion. 
der,  by  which  they  are  rendered  more  efficacious,  and 
are  more  conveniently  exhibited.  The  pulverization 
of  thefe  matters  is  ufualiy  j-erformed  by  means  of  peftles 
and  mortars.  Thefe  Ihould  be  made  of  fuch  materials 
as  are  not  likely  to  impart  to  the  powdered  fubftance 
any  noxious  properties,  aud  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be 
fufficiently  hard,  not  to  be  broken  or  worn  away  during 
the  operation.  For  the  powdering  of  barks,  roots,  and 
fimiLir  fubftances,  caft-iron  mortars  are  the  moft  conve- 
nient ;  and  for  fuch  articles  as  are  of  a  more  brittle  na- 
ture, mortars  of  glafs  or  marble  are  commonly  employ- 
ed. All  tho.'l:  made  of  copper,  or  any  of  its  alloys, 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided,  as  when  the  fubftance  is 
very  hard,  or  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  aft  chemically  oa 
the  metal,  fome  portion  of  copper  m.iy  be  mixed  with 
the  medicine,  and  render  it  a  virulent  poifon.  For  ma- 
ny purpofes  mortars  made  of  common  ftoneivare  anfwer 
very  v\ell ;  but  the  beft  mortars  of  this  kind  are  thofe 
made  of  well  baked  cl.iy,  commonly  called  IVcdgewood^s 
mortars.  The  bottom  of  all  thefe  mortars  fhould  be 
hollow  on  the  infide,  and  flat  on  the  outfide,  and  their 
fides  fliould  be  moderately  inclined.  Thofe  which  are 
employed  for  reducing  to  powder  fuch  fubftances  as  pro- 
duce much  duft,  fliould  be  provided  with  covers,  both 
to  prevent  the  lighter  parts  of  the  powder  from  being 
loft,  and  to  defend  the  operator  from  being  injured  by 
fuch  fubftances  as  are  of  a  corrofive  or  poilonous  nature. 
In  general,  wooden  covers  that  have  a  rim  to  prevent 
their  Aiding  off,  and  a  hole  fufhciently  large  to  admit 
of  the  Introdufl ion  of  the  pcftle,  anfwer  very  well  ;  but 
where  it  is  of  confequence  that  no  part  of  the  article 
fhould  efcape,  it  is  better  to  tie  round  the  mouth  of  the 
mortar,  and  round  the  pcftle,  a  piece  of  pliable  leather, 
fufliciently  large  to  admit  of  the  free  motion  of  the  lat- 
ter. Where  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  proper  for  the 
operator  to  cover  his  mouth  and  nofc  with  a  handkcr- 
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rrinciplcsof  chief  or  wet  cloth,  and  to  flaiid  in    fuch   a   Ctua'-ion  as 
^l^lnrmacy.  ^]^^^  g  current  of  air  fhall  dlreO.  the  acrid  powder  from 
him. 

To  avoid  lofmg  much  of  thefe  light  dry.  powders,  a 
little  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oil,  is  fometimes  put  into  the 
mortar,  to  prevent  the  lighter  parts  of  the  powder  from 
rifing.  Care  fliould,  however,  be  talien,  that  the  fub- 
ftance  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  be  diflolved  by  the 
fpiiit,  nor  injured  by  the  rancidity  that  the  oil  is  likely 
to  acquire  ;  and  in  every  cafe,  as  little  as  poflible  of  ei- 
ther rtiould  be  emijloyed. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  reducing  drugs  to  powder,  too 
much  of  the  article  (liould  not  be  put  at  once  into  the 
mortar. 

Several  fubflances  require  previous  preparation  before 
powdering  ;  barks,  woods,  roots,  fhould  be  perfeflly 
dry,  and  Ihould  be  either  diced  or  rafped  before  put- 
ting into  the  mortar  ;  and  fuch  roots  as  are  covered 
with  a  very  fi!  rous  bark,  fliould  be  fliaved  after  this 
has  been  removed,  to  take  away  fuch  hairy  filaments  as 
pre  ufually  found  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
Gummy  refinous  fubllances,  fuch  as  myrrh,  which  are 
liable  to  become  foft  when  heated,  fliould  be  powdered 
in  very  cold  weather  ;  and  it  is  better,  firft  to  rtJr.ce 
them  to  a  coarfe  powder,  and  expofe  this  to  the  air  for 
a  day  or  two,  before  completing  the  pulverization, 
which  will  then  be  more  eafily  effeded.  Some  fubllan- 
ces cannot  be  reduced  to  powder  without  the  addition 
of  fome  other  matter;  thus,  camphor  re-j wires  a  little 
alcohol  or  oil ;  the  emulfive  feeds  require  the  addition 
of  fome  dry  powder,  and  for  aromatic  oily  fubftances, 
the  addition  of  a  little  fugar  is  proper. 
Sii'tin^'-  ^"  order  to  feparate  the   finer   powder  from  the  reft 

°  of  the  fubilance,  apothecaries  employ  fieves  of  various 
forms.  For  fuch  articles  as  require  to  be  kept  clofe, 
the  fieve  is  compofed  of  three  parts ;  a  middle  part, 
which  is  properly  the  fieve  for  feparating  the  finer  part  of 
the  powder,  a  bottom  for  receiving  the  powder,  and  a 
top  for  preventing  the  efcane  of  the  finer  dull. 

When  as  much  of  the  powder  as  is  fufficiently  fine, 
has  pafled  through  the  fieve,  the  reft  is  to  be  returned 
into  the  mortar,  and  the  pulverization  continued  and 
repeated,  till  as  much  as  poffible  has  paffed  the  fieve. 
All  the  parcels  of  powder  are  then  to  be  intimately 
uiixed  together,  by  rubbing  them  for  a  confidetable 
time  in  the  mortar. 
'97  .  Trituration  confifts  in  rubbing  dry  fubftances  that  are 

'"'^■^"""' already  pretty  fmall  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  or  to  mix  them  intimately  together.  In 
tlie  fmall  way  it  is  performed  in  the  ufual  mortars  ;  in 
the  large  way  by  means  of  a  roller  moved  by  water  or 
by  horfes. 
'"'  When  it  is  required  to  reduce  dry  fubftances  to  a 

very  fine,  or  what  is  called  an  impalf'ahlc  powdir,  re- 
courfe  is  had  to  the  operation  called  levigation,  ivhich 
is  nothing  more  than  rubbing  the  fubftance  for  a  long 
time  in  a  broad  flat  mortar,  or  upon  a  hard  ftone,  with 
a  muller,  adding  from  time  to  time  a  little  water  or  al- 
cohol, fo  as  to  reduce  the  fubftance  operated  on  to  a 
kind  of  paflc.  This  parte  iS  rubbed  till  it  is  as  fmooth 
as  poflible,  and  is  then  fpread  on  a  ftone  or  flat  cake  of 
chalk,  till  it  is  fufticiently  dried.  Sometimes  levigated 
powders  are  made  up  into  little  conical  lumps,  ar.d 
/{dried  in   that   form.     The  fubftances  on  which  leviga- 
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tion    is   performed    are     chielly    earths    and    metallic' 
oxides.  '     '  i.i 

For  the  purpofe  of  reducing  metals  into  minute  par-         ' 
tides,  they  are  either   filed   or   granulated.      It  would  ^rmuh. 
not  be  improper  that  apothecaries  ihouki  always  prepare  tiun. 
their  own  iron  filings,  as  thofe  procured  from  a  fmith's 
fnop   are   generally  very  impure.     The  granulation  of 
metals  is  effcfled  by  rrielting  the  metal,  and  either  ftir- 
ring  it  brifkly  with  an  iron  rod  tiil  it  is  cold,   or  pour- 
ing it  into  water  and  ftirrin*  it  as  before  ;  or  laftly,  by 
pouring   it   into  a   covered   box,  having  its  infide  well 
rubbed  with  chalk,  in  vvhich  it  is  well  Ihaken  till  cold, 
when  the  adhering  chalk  is  to  be  walhed  away. 

Another  mode  of  procuring  the  fineft  particles  of£im"j^°- 
fuch  fubftances  a?  are  not  foluble  in  water,  is  by  what 
is  termed  elutriation,  which  is  performed  by  diffufing 
in  water  the  po^vder  or  parte  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced  by  pulverization  or  levigation,  and  after  the 
coarfer  p.-;rtic!es  have  fubfided,  pouring  oft"  the  water 
that  holds  in  fufpenfion  the  finer  parts.  The  operation 
of  levigation  and  fubfequcnt  diffufion  is  repeated,  till 
as  much  as  is  required  of  the  fine  powder  is  obtained. 
This  is  afterwards  to  be  fcparated  from  the  water,  ei- 
ther by  decantation  or  filtration. 

When  the  powder  is  fo  heavy  as  readily  to  fall  to  theo,;.j°t3, 
bottom  of  the  veiTel,  it  is  raoft  conveniently  feparateduDn. 
by  decanting  off  -he  water,  either  by  pouring  it  gently 
off"  as  long  as  it  comes  over  clear,  or  by  means  of  a 
crooked  ghf*  fyphon  fixed  in  a  board  that  goes  over 
the  mouth  of  the  veffel  to  keep  it  fteady,  as  reprefent- 
ed  at  fig.  .,^j 

When  the  powder  does  not  readily  fubfide,  it  is  beft  nitxatioi 
feparated  by  filtraiion,  which  is  performed  by  means  of 
a  cone  of  common  blotting  paper,  inferted  into  .a  fun- 
nel, or  by  means  of  a  cloth  or  flannel  bag.  After  all 
the  fliud  has  pafled  through  the  filter,  the  powder  that 
remains  on  the  paper  is  to  be  carefully  dried. 

Decantation  and  filtration  are  more  commonly  em- 
ployed to  obtain  any  liquor  clear  from  the  powdery  or 
other  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

For  obtaining  the  juices  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  or  E^pjeffii 
the  oils  of  feeds,  &c.  recourfe  is  had  to  exprcjfion. 
The  plants  or  fruits  are  put  into  bags  or  wrappers  made 
of  haircloth,  and  fubjefted  to  ftrong  preffure  by  means 
of  a  fcrew  prefs,  the  plates  of  which  ihould  be  mnde  of 
wood  or  tin,  and  by  no  means  of  lead.  The  prcflure 
employed  ftiould  at  firft-  be  gentle,  and  fliould  be  in- 
creafed  gradually.  The  oily  feeds  or  nuts  are  preficd 
between  iron  plates,  which  are  ufually  warmed ;  but 
when  ufed  cold,  the  oil  is  milder  and  not  fo  liable  to 
become  rancid. 

Belides  the  mortars  mentioned  above,  there  are  fevr- 
ral    other    inftruments  employed   in   the  operations  of 
pharmacy,  on  which  it  is   proper  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. ,_, 
Funnels  ought  to  be  made  of  tinned  iron,  or  of  glafs ;  Funnels. 
or  of  tlie  fame  fort  of  baked  earth  or  clay  as  the   mor- 
tars, or  of  Clver  or  of  block  tin.  ^^. 
Vefleis  ufed  for  preparing  infufions,  or  for  evaporat-  infufini: 
ing  liquors,  or  for  putting   decoftions  or  other  liquors  vefTels. 
into,  to  cool,  ought  to  be  made  either  of  porcelain,  or 
of  fioneware,  or  of  baked  clay,  or  of  earth  fuch   as 
the  mortars  are  made  of,  or  of  glafs ;  or  fuch  veflels  as 
are  not  nfled  upon  either  by  acid  or  alkaline  liquors. 

For 
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incip!csnf  For  the  fain:  reafons,  meafures  of  all  forts,  from  the 
harmacy.  Jram  to  the  quart,  ought  to  be  made  of  tinned  iron,  or 
'  of  llcneware,  or  of  the  baked  earth  or  clay,  or  of 
glafs ;  filver  might  be  employed  for  the  fmaller  mea- 
fures of  drams  and  ounces,  and  if  taken  care  of,  would 
in  the  end  prove  cheaper  than  the  others  :  if  other  me- 
tallic vefTels  are  ufed,  the  metal  ought  to  be  of  fuch  a 
fort  as  not  to  be  afiefted  by  acid  or  alkaline,  or  other 
liquors ;  and  they  ought  at  all  times  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean. 

In  diftilling,  in  melting,  and  in  calcining  different 
bodies,  no  velTels  ought  to  be  employed  which  may  be 
scled  upon  by,  and  give  a  noxious  quality  to,  the  fub- 
ftances  to  be  prepared. 

Mod  collej;es  of  phyficians  in  Europe  formerly  di- 
re(Sed,  that  both  weights  and  njeafures  (hould  be  em- 
ployed for  difpenung  medicines,  ordering  iolid  fubl^an- 
ces  to  be  prepared  by  weight,  Huid  by  meafure  ;  and 
they  gave  tables  of  the  weights  and  meafures  they  wilh- 
ed  (hould  be  ufed,  in  the  beginning  of  their  diSerent 
difpcnfatories  :  but  it  having  been  found  that  the  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures  gave  fometimes  oc- 
cafion  to  miflakes,  the  coUeces  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
Stockholm  have,  in  the  laft  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeias, rejected  entirely  the  ufe  of  meafures,  and  order- 
ed both  fluid  and  folid  fubftances  to  be  prepared  by 
weight.  It  is  to  be  wiihed  that  all  the  colleges  in  Eu- 
,  rope  would  follow  their  example. 
leafures  Meafures    made    to   contain    a    certain     determined 

od  weights  weight  of  water  are  certainly  very  ufefial  in  pharmacy  ; 
but  if  fuch  are  allowed  they  ought  to  be  employed  only 
for  meafuring  watery  liquors,  as  the  fpecitic  gravities  of 
other  fluids  differ  fo  much  frem  one  another. 

In  every  country,  all  weights  and  meafures  ufed  for  the 
preparation  of  medicines  ought  to  be  made  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  flandards  of 
them  ought  to  be  kept  in  proper  places,  and  all  thofe 
ought  to  be  flamped,  to  fhew  that  they  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  flandard. 

The  principal  c^^w.vfl/ operations  of  pharmacy  may  be 
107      arranged  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  infufing  certain  fubllances  in  cold  or  in  hot 
water,  or  in  wine,  to  extraft  their  faline  or  light  gum- 
my parts,  together  with  fome  of  their  fine  volatile  prin- 
ciples, which  are  mifcible  with  water. 

2.  The  boiling  them  in  water  to  extraft  the  fame 
principles,  together  with  others  that  are  more  fixed,  or 
which  are  capable  of  being  diffolved  by  heat,  and  after- 
wards of  being  kept  fufpended  by  the  gummy  and 
mucilaginous  parts  which  have  been  diffolved  in  the 
■water  ;  thus  a  certain  proportion  of  refin  is  found  to  be 
fufpended  in  decoiElions  of  the  bark,  of  opium,  and  of 
other  drugs. 

3.  The  evaporating  watery  infufions  and  decoflions, 
and  the  expreffed  juices  of  many  vegetables,  to  obtain 
their  fixed  parts  which  have  been  diffolved  in  a  watery 
menftruum.  In  this  manner  jeUies,  robs,  and  extracts, 
are  prepared. 

4.  The  infufing  or  digefling  certain  vegetable  fub- 
llances in  pure  vinous  fpirit  to  extract  their  fine  volatile 
oils  and  their  refinous  parts ;  or  in  fpirit  mixed  with 
water,  called  prooffpirit,  to  extraft  along  with  thofe 
principles,  fome  of  their  gummy  parts. 

5.  The  evaporating  of  fuch  tinflures  to  obtain  their 
refinous  and  more  fixed   parts ;  in   which  way  refinous 
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cxtrafls  are  got  from  bark,  j.ilap,  fioai  opium, 
from  other  fulsftances. 
.  6.  The  diililling  fragrant  vegetable  fubftances  with 
water,  in  order  to  procure  their  fine  volatile  principles, 
which  come  over  with  the  water  into  the  velfels  placed 
to  receive  it.  In  this  manner  the  fimple  dillillcd  waters 
(as  they  are  called),  which  have  the  Havour  and  talle  of 
the  fubrtances  from  which  they  are  diftilled,  are  pre- 
pared ;  and  the  fine  elTtnlial  oils  of  the  plants  which 
have  been  diftilled  are  found  either  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  or  funk  to  the  bottom  of  it,  according 
as  they  are  fpeciScally  lighter  or  heavier  than  water. 

7.  The  dilliiring  of  the  fame  fubllances  in  vinous 
fpirit  to  obtain  the  fame  fragrant  volatile  parts,  inti- 
mately united  with  the  fpirit;  ui  which  manner  are  made 
the  fpirituous  liquors  improperly  called  fpirituous  wa- 
ters. 

In  diililling,  care  ought  to  be  t  then  to  make  the 
vapours  which  arife  condenfe  properly  in  the  vefiels  fet 
to  receive  them  when  they  have  alfumed  the  form  of  a 
liquor  ;  which  is  to  be  effedied,  1;  By  regulating  the 
fire,  and  never  raifing  the  degree  of  heat  beyond  what 
is  necelTary ;  and,  2.  By  making  the  vapours  pafs 
through  fuch  a  cool  medium,  as  will  condenfe  them  in- 
to a  liquid. 

1.  The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  figure  of 
the  furnace  in  which  the  fire  is  placed,  and  by  the 
quantity  of  wood  or  of  coal  that  is  ufed.  Where  a 
great  degree  of  heat  is  wanted,  the  veflcls  are  put  in 
an  open  fire,  placed  in  a  revcrbcratory  furnace.  Where 
a  lefs  degree  of  heat  is  fulRcient,  they  are  put  into  fand 
contained  in  an  iron  pot,  below  which  the  fire  is  light- 
ed in  a  common  furnace.  Where  a  ftill  fmaller  degree  is 
required,  the  veifel  is  put  into  a  pot  with  fand,  and  a 
lamp  in  place  of  cr^als  fixed  below  it.  At  other  times 
the  retort,  or  veifel  with  the  liquor  to  be  diftilled,  is 
put  into  a  vefFel  full  of  water  or  other  liquor,  fet  over 
a  fire,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  heated  beyond  a  certain  de- 
gree. 

2.  The  condenfation  of  vapours  ariling  from  fub- 
ftances  fubjefted  to  diilillation  is  effccled,  as  before 
obferved,  by  making  the  vapour  pafs  through  fuch  a 
cool  medium,  as  will  condenfe  it  into  a  liquor  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  vefTels  fet  to  receive  It. 

In  diftilling  medicated,  waters  or  fpirits,  the  herbs  or 
other  vegetable  fuljllances,  and  the  water  or  the  fpirit, 
are  put  into  a  ftill  placed  in  a  proper  furnace,  on  which 
is  fixed  a  large  head,  with  a  long  crane-necked  or  cur- 
ved tube  coming  from  the  top  of  it,  which  after  defcend- 
ing  and  going  off  a  little  to  one  fide,  enters  into  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  fpiral  pipe,  called  a  worm,  which 
is  fixed  in  a  large  cafk,  called  the  v.orm  tub  or  re- 
frigeratory, with  its  two  ends  piercing  the  cafli  ;  and  to 
its  lower  end  is  fixed  a  projjcr  veifel  for  receiving  the 
diftilled  liquor.  The  worm-tub,  which  has  a  cock  at 
the  lower  part  of  it  for  letting  out  water  occafionally, 
is  filled  with  cold  water  before  the  diilillation  begins, 
and  is  renewed  in  the  couvfe  of  the  diftillation  if  it  be- 
gins to  heat,  by  drav.-ing  it  oflf  by  means  of  the  cock, 
and  pouring  frelli  cold  water  into  the  worm-tub.  After 
every  thing  is  fitted,  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  diftil- 
lation is  continued  fo  long  as  the  v.ater  comes  over  fuf- 
ficiently  impregnated  with  the  vegetable  fubftanccs  put 
into  the  ftill. 

In  the  diftillation  cf  vegetable  or  animal  fubfianres 
4   Z  with 
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i'cfivith  water,  or  with  fpirit,  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
^y-  I.  That  there  ought  to  be  put  into  the  fiill  fuch  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  water  as  will  prevent  the  folid  fub- 
flances  which  are  fubjeft  to  the  diftillation  from  being 
burnt,  as  this  additional  water  does  not  at  all  wCiiken 
the  produce  ;  for  the  moft  volatile  parts  of  the  fubjeft 
rife  firll,  and  impregnate  the  liquor  which  fiift  conies 
over,  ar.d  the  water  remains  behind  in  the  ftili.  2.  Tliat 
a  gentle  fire,  fuch  as  is  juft  capable  of  keeping  the  li- 
quor boiling,  is  preferable  to  a  Urong  fiie,  particularly 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs.  3.  That  the  diftilia- 
tion  is  to  be  continued  fo  long  ss  the  liquor  comes  over 
fully  impregnated  with  the  volatile  parts  of  the  vege- 
table fubilanccs  which  are  the  fubjedls  of  the  diftilla- 
tion  ;  but  is  to  be  put  an  end  to,  fo  foon  as  it  is  perceiv- 
ed to  become  weak,  which  is  known  by  tafling  from 
time  to  time  the  liquor  which  comes  over. 

8.  Tiie  diltil'.ing  of  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances  in 
r-etoris  without  water,  in  order  to  make  them  rile,  and 
fciing  over  by  the  force  of  fire,  their  watery  parts,  an 
acid,  or  volatile  alkaline  fait,  according  to  what  nature 
the  fubftances  are  of,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil,  into  the 
receiver  ;  and  to  get  the  more  fixed,  earthy,  and  oily 
parts,  which  are  left  behind  in  the  retort. 

In  diflilling  fubftances  which  require  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  to  raife  their  volatile  parts,  than  the  li- 
quors above  mentioned,  or  which  are  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  act  upon,  and  corrode  the  vcffels  employed  in 
thefe  procePics  juft  mentioned,  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  the 
veilels  made  of  glafs  or  of  earth,  which  have  been  call- 
ed retorts,  from  their  neck  being  bent  on  one  "fide. 
Such  retorts  are  employed  in  pharmacy  for  diftilling 
the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  acids,  and  the  prepara- 
tions made  from  them  ;  in  diftilling  animal  and  vege- 
table fubftances  by  therafelves  to  procure  their  watery, 
faline,  or  oily  parts ;  for  purifying  quick'iilver,  and  pre- 
paring the  ini/rialc  of  antimomj,  &c.  and  they  may  be 
ufed  as  fubliming  glafles  for  making  mercurial  and 
other  preparations. 

In  diftilling  with  retorts,  the  matter  to  be  diftilled  Is 
put  into  the  retort,  which  is  commonly  placed  in  fand, 
contained  in  an  iron  pot,  fixed  above  a  furnace,  into 
which  the  fire  is  put  5  but  on  fome  particular  occafions, 
where  only  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  not  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water,  is  wanted,  the  retort  is  placed  in  a 
water-bath. 

After  the  retort  containing  the  matter  to  be  diftilled 
is  fixed,  the  end  of  it  is  either  put  immediately  into  the 
mouth  of  another  long- necked  veffel  called  a  receiver 
(from  its  being  placed  to  receive  the  diftilled  liquor),  and 
the  two  veftels  are  luted  together  by  means  of  a  proper 
cement ;  or  it  is  firft  put  into  the  end  of  a  long  glafs 
tube  called  an  adopter,  which  is  luted  to  it,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
ceiver, and  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  a  cement. 

The  receivers  are  either  made  round  like  a  decanter, 
without  any  other  opening  than  the  mouth  ;  or  they  are 
made  with  a  tube  coming  out  from  their  bottom,  or 
from  the  fide  near  it,  to  which  another  receiver  may  be" 
fixed,  and  when  they  are  thus  made  they  are  called 
tubulated  rectivers,  and  are  very  convenient  for  per- 
forming proceffes  where  the  matter  put  into  the  retort 
yields  produces  of  difierent  kinds,  as  in  the  diftillation 
of  friirit  with  the  mineral  acids  •,  for  the  receiver  or 
boitle  fi.xed  to  the  tube  may  be  changed  as  the  differ- 
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ent  produfis  come  over,  fo  that  each  of  them  may  be 
obtained  feparately.  And  in  diftilling  fubftances  which  ' 
yield  very  volatile  produfts,  one  tubulated  retort  may  '"* 
be  put  after  another  fo  as  to  cnLirge  the  fpace  for  the 
condenfion  ofv?^ours;  and  in  diftilling  ihefe  very  vol.i- 
tilc  fubftances  it  is  fometimes  nectftary  to  make  :;  fmall 
punflure  into  the  lutes  between  the  retort  and  the  re- 
ceiver, to  allow  fome  of  the  vapour  to  efcape  to  prevent 
its  burfting  the  %-eflels. 

The  u!e  of  the  long  intervening  tube  called  an 
adopter,  which  is  put  often  between  the  retort  and  the 
receiver,  is  to  increafe the  dlftance  from  the  retort  {xhiX. 
is  immediately  expofed  to  heat)  to  the  receiver  ;  fo  that 
the  receiver  m.ay  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  heated, 
and  that  the  vapour  may  be  cooled  in  its  pafl'age 
through  this  tube,  and  condenfe  more  readily  in  the  re- 
ceiver. It  is  likewife  of  another  ufe,  which  is  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  vapour  in  its  pafl'age 
from  the  retort  to  the  receiver,  fo  that  we  may  know 
hov.  the  diftillation  is  going  foruard,  and  when  it  is 
proper  to  change  the  receivers,  when  the  difterent  li- 
quors come  over  from  materials  which  yield  products  of 
different  kinds. 

9.  The  burning  vegetable  fubftances  in  an  open  vef-jp^j^^,^ 
fel  to  obtain  a  fixt  alkaline  falt.^  tion. 

10.  The  burning  the  bones  of  animals,  or  the  ftiells 
of  fifties,  to  procure  their  earthy  parts  ;  in  which  manner 
the  calcined  hartfuorn,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws,  and 
of  oyfter  ihells,  are  procured,  ^ 

11.  The  mixing  acid  and  alkaline  falts  in  afluidjfgmj^ 
flate,  to  form  the  neutral  faits,  which  may  be  feparated  zatioiui 
from  the  water  either  by  evaporating,  with  a  Cow  heat, 

fuch  a  quantity  of  the  water  as  to  allow  the  falts  to 
ftioot  into  cryftals  when  fet  in  a  cool  place,  or  by 
continuing  the  evaporation  till  the  falts  become  dry, 

12.  The  dilTolving  certain  metallic  fubftances,  or 
certain  earths,  in  acid  liquors,  for  obtaining  metallic  and 
earthy  falts,  which  may  be  got  in  a  folid  form  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  neutral  falts. 

13.  The  evaporating  the   purified  expreffed  juices  of  q^^^'| 
certain   vegetable    fubftances   to    the  confluence   of  a^ 
cream,  and  then  fetting  them   by  for  months,  in  a  cool 
place,  to  allow  the  eflential  acid  falts  to  concrete  into 
cryftals.     See  Crystallization. 

1 4.  The  diftilling  in  proper  veflels  vitriol  or  other 
fubftances  which  contain  the  fulphuric  acid,  in  order  to 
get  it  feparate  from  them  •,  and  the  burning  of  fulphur 
mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  nitre,  under  particular 
veflels,  fo  contrived,  and  fo  placed,  as  tocolleft  the  fame 
acid. 

15.  The  diftilling  nitre,  or  Tea  fait,  mixt  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  fulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain 
pure  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

16.  The  fublimi:;g  certain  fubftances  that  become  „ 
volatile  by  the  application  of  htat,  into  proper  veffelsj^;" 
and  either  to  unite  two  of  them  together  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  third,  as  is  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  when  the  muriatic  acid  is 
united  to  the  quickfilver,  or  to  feparate  the  volatile 
parts  of  any  fubftance  from  the  fixt,  as  is  done  in  the 
iublimation  of  volatile  alkaline  falts  and  of  the  acid  of 
benjamin. 

17.  The  melting  by  the  force  of  fire  fuch  fubftances 
as  become  fluid  by  the  appHcation  of  heat,  fo  that  "they 
may  be  fcparated  from  or  united  to  other  bodies.    Tims 
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Sy  particular  nianaCTenient  and  the  addition  of  certain 
.abfl.-incc!:,  metaU  arc  fepar.Ued  from  their  ores.  And 
rofin  and  bees-«ax  are  intimately  united  together ;  or 
they  are  diSblved  in  fluid  oils,  for  the  preparation  of 
plflilers,  ointments,  liniment?,  &c.  And  fulphur  is 
united  to  quickfilver  for  the  making  of  a  black  or  rtd 
Ijlphuret. 

1 8.  The  applying  of  heat  to  metals,  either  to  oxidate 
ihem,  or  to  feparate  certain  volatile  fubftances  with 
which  they  are  combined,  or  to  purify  them  from  more 
oxidable  metals  with  which  they  an-  alloyed.  Thus 
mercury  is  reduced  to  a  red  oxide  merely  by  the  con- 
tinued application  of  heat  and  air  ;  the  fulphiu-et  of  an- 
timony is  deprived  of  its  fulphur  by  roafting,  and  filvor 
is  feparated  from  lead  by  being  expofed  to  fuch  a  heat, 
as,  while  it  only  fufes  the  filver,  reduces  the  lead  to  an 
oxide.     See  Chemistry. 


Chap.  II.   Of  the  principal  forms  in  v^hicli  MiSicines 
are  exhibiied. 

The  principal  officinal  preparations  of  the  fimple  me- 
dicines, for  the  making  of  which  direftions  are  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  confift  of  powders,  pills,  troches, 
cleBuaries,  infftijfated  juices,  extracts,  infiifions,  decoc- 
tions, mucilages,  emulfions  and  mixtures,  fyrups,  tine- 
tiii-es,  wines,  for  internal  exhibition  ;  and  calaplafms, 
liniments,  ointments,  cerates,  and  plaflers,  for  external 
application. 

The  form  of  powder  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple,  and 
very  convenient  for  the  exhibition  of  a  variety  of  me- 
dicines. It  is  of  courfe  adapted  only  to  fuch  fubftances 
as  are  cafily  reduced  to  powder,  and  fuch  as  are  not 
too  bulky  to  be  taken  in  a  moderate  dofe.  Hence 
emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs  and  roots  are  impro- 
perly ordered  in  the  ftate  of  powder,  as  they  are  too 
bulky  ;  alkaline  falts,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  are  im- 
proper, as  they  in  general  either  deliquefce  in  the  air, 
or  evaporate.  Such  articles  as  are  of  a  very  difagree- 
able  tarte,  or  oftenfive  odour,  are  alfo  more  convenient- 
ly given  in  fome  other  foiTO. 

In  preparing  compound  powders,  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  the  feveral  ingredients  fiiould  be  intimately 
mixed  together.  Some  of  them  may  in  general  be 
moft  properly  powdered  feparately,  but  it  is  often  of 
advantage  to  powder  them  together.  They  fl.ould  be 
kept  in  a  clofely  flopped  phial,  and  fuch  as  are  apt  to 
lofe  part  of  their  virtue  by  long  keeping,  ftiould  be  pre- 
pared in  fmall  quantities. 

The  dofe  of  powders  (lioiild  be  fo  regulated  as  fel- 
dom  to  exceed  a  dram.  The  fubftance  in  which  they 
are  to  be  taken  (hould  be  of  fuch  a  rtature  as  to  m'x 
properly  unth  them,  fo  that  they  neither  float  at  the 
top,  nor  fink  too  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel. 

The  form  of  pill  is  mod  convenient  for  fuch  articles 
ns  do  not  require  to  be  given  in  a  large  dofe,  and  are 
lo  unplcafant  in  talle  or  fmell,  tl'.at  they  cannot  be 
conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  powder.  As  many 
patients  can  fivallow  pills,  who  cannot  take  medicines 
in  a  lefs  folid  form,  tbofc  fubftances  «hich  are  ufually 
ordered  in  powder,  are  not  unfrequently  formed  into 
pills,  when  their  bulk  is  not  fo  great  as  to  render  the 
pills  too  numerous  for  a  fingle  dofe. 

The  moft  ufual  fubftances  that  enter  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  pills    are   rcfins,  gum-rcfins,    e.Mraflf,   and 
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fimil.ir  medicines.  Deliquefcent  fjlts  are  ufually  im-Pnncip'esof 
proper  except  in  fmall  quantity,  and  then  they  (liould  Pharmacy^ 
be  combintd  with  fame  gummy  powder.  Such  Hilts  as 
are  eftlorefcent,  as  carlvnate  nffoda,  may  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  pills ;  but  they  lliould  be  prcvioully  ex- 
pofed to  the  air,  fo  as  to  fall  into  powder.  The  li- 
quid fubftances  employed  to  form  the  pills  into  a  proper 
mafs,  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
more  folid  ingredients.  Powders  require  fyrup,  muci- 
lage, balfaras,  foap,  conferve,  or  honey.  Gum  refins 
and  extrafls  are  fometimes  futliciently  foft  without  any 
addition  ;  but  when  this  is  required,  a  little  ipirit  or 
wine  is  the  moft  proper.  Where  the  mafs  is  to  be  com- 
pcfed  of  a  mixture  of  gumrcfins  and  powders,  the  form- 
er fliouM  be  firil  moiftened  with  t!ie  prefcribed  liquid, 
then  the  powders  added,  and  the  wlole  beaten  well  to- 
gether, till  they  are  reduced  into  a  uniform  plaftic 
mafs. 

A  dram  of  the  pilular  mafs  is  generally  divided  into 
about  txvelve  pills,  fo  that  each  pill  may  weigh  about 
five  grains. 

The  mafl'es  for  pills  ftioiild  be  kept  in  bladders,  and 
thefe  ftiould  be  moiftened  now  and  then,  either  with  a 
little  wine,  or  with  fome  of  the  fame  liquid  that  was  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  mafs.  ,,j 

Troches  or  lozenges  are  hard,  round,  flat  cakes, Troche:. 
formed  of  fuch  fubftances  as  are  intended  to  be  gradual- 
ly diflblvcd  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  pafs  by  degrees 
into  the  ftomach,  or  in  their  paffage  thither  act  on  the 
throat  or  larynx.  They  fliould  be  formed  of  fuch  fub- 
ftances as  are  folable  in  the  faliva,  and  are  not  of  a 
dilagreeable  tafte.  They  ufually  contain  a  great  deal 
of  fugar,  and  lome  gummy  matter  to  render  them  co- 
herent. 123 

Eleauaries  are  lefs  folid  than  pills,  being  of  fuch  a  E'e-^ti'^ri"- 
confiftence  that  they  may  be  rolled  up  into  a  bolus,  fo 
as  to  be  ealily  fwallowed.  They  are  chiefly  corapofed 
of  powders  mixed  up  with  fyrup  or  honey.  The  fub- 
ftances that  enter  into  the  compofition  of  electuaries  are 
chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  or  gentle  laxa- 
tives. The  ftronger  cathartics,  emetics,  and  fuch  fub- 
ftances as  are  of  an  unpleafant  tafte,  fuch  as  bitters,  the 
fetid  gum-refins,  and  very  heavy  powders,  are  impro- 
per. The  liquid  employed  to  form  electuaries  is  ufually 
fyrup  or  honey,  the  proportion  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  more  folid  ingredients,  but  is  ufually 
of  nearly  equal  weight.  ^^ . 

Confections   are  now  confidered  as  fynonimous  withConleclioriJ 
electuaries,  as  they   difter  from  ordinary  eleiftuaries  in 
nothing  but  being  compofcd  of  more  aromatic  ingre- 
dients. 2  2! 

Conferves  may  be  confidered  as  ele£luarics  formed  ofConfcrvcl- 
only  two   ingredients,  one   of  which    is   fugar,  and  the 
other  the  pulp  of  fome  fruit,  the  petals  of  flowers,  or  the 
outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges.  '  j-* 

Extractsand  refins  are  pharmaceutical  preparations,  the Extra<fls 
rationale  of  which  is  very  little  underftood.    Dr  Andrew*""^  '■'''"'^• 
Duncan  Junr.  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  them, 
which  we  ft.all  here  copy. 

"  Extraft  in  pharmacy  has  long  been  ufed,  in  the 
common  and  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  exprefs  a 
thing  extraiftcd,  and  therefore  it  was  applied  to  fub- 
ftances ef  all  kinds  which  were  extrafted  from  hetero- 
geneous bodies,  by  the  aftion  of  any  menftruum,  and 
again  reduced  to  a  confiftcnt  form,  by  the  evaporation 
4  Z  2  of 
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principlesofof  that  mer.ftruam.     Lately,  however,  extraft  has  been 
FharmacY.  ufgj  ;„  g   different   and  much  more  limited   fenfe,    as 
•  the  name  for  a  peciiKar  principle,  which  is  often  indeed 

contained  in  extrafts,  and  which  before  had  no  proper 
nppellation.  It  is  in  the  former  fenfe  that  we  employ 
it  here,  and  in  which  we  willi  it  to  be  only  ufed,  while 
a  new  word  fliould  be  invented  as  the  name  of  the  new 
fubftance.  Till  a  better  be  propofed,  we  fliall  call  it 
eytraBive, 
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cofllons  of  very  reCnous  fubftar.ces  do  not  require  this  Princi] 
treatment,  and  are  rather  injured  by  it,  the  relin  fab- 
llding  along  with  the  aflive  dregs. 

"  We  would  advife  the  decoftioiis  to  be  evaporated 
after  they  have  been  filtered  boiling  hot,  without  any 
further  depuration  ;  becaufe  fome  of  the  moil  aftive 
principles  of  ves^etable  fubilances,  fuch  as  tannin,  are 
much  more  foluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  and 
becaufe  alraoft  all  of  them  are  very  quickly  afftfted  by 


"  Extrafls  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  na-     expofure  to  the   atmofphere.     Therefore,  if  a  boiling 


ture  of  the  fubftances  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
and  the  menftruum  employed  j  but  they  commonly 
confifl  of  gum,  fugar,  extraftive  tannin,  cinchonin, 
gallic  acid,  or  refin,  or  feveral  of  them  mixed  in  vari- 
ous proportions.  The  menftrua  mod  commonly  em- 
ployed are  water  and  alcohol.  The  former  is  capable 
of  extra£ling  all  the  fubftances  enumerated,  except  the 
refin,  and  the  latter  all  except  the  gum.  Wine  is  alfo 
foraetimes  employed,  but  very  improperly  ;  for  as  a  fol- 
vent  it  can  only  aft  as  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
and  the  principles  which  it  leaves  behind  on  evapora- 
tion are  rather  injurious  than  of  advantage  to  the  ex- 
tract. 

"  Water  is  the  menftruum  moft  commonly  employed 


decoftion,  faturated  with  tannin,  be  allowed  to  cool, 
the  grentell  part  of  the  very  principle  on  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  fubftance  depends  will  feparate  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  according  to  the  above  directions,  will  be 
thrown  away  as  fediment.  The  fame  objection  applies 
more  ftrongly  to  allowing  the  decoftion  to  cool,  and 
depofite  frelh  fediment,  after  it  has  been  partially  eva- 
porated. Befides,  by  allowing  the  decoftions  to  ftand 
feveral  days  before  v.'e  proceed  to  their  evaporation, 
we  are  in  faft  allowing  the  a£live  principles  contained 
in  the  decoftion  to  be  altered  by  the  aclion  of  the  air, 
and  to  be  converted  into  fubftances,  perhaps  inaftive, 
which  alfo  are  thrown  aivay  as  fediment, 

"  The  evaporation  is  moft  conveniently  performed  in 


in  making  extrafts,  as  it  is  capable  of  diflblving  all  broad  fliallow  veflels ;  the  larger  the  furface  of  the  li 
the  aftive  principles  except  refm,  and  can  have  its  fol-  quor,  the  fooner  will  the  aqueous  parts  exhale.  Thi; 
vent  powers  aftifted  by  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat 


"  Watery  extrafts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjeft 
in  water,  and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decoclion  to  a 
thick  confiftence. 

"  It  is  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  medicine,  whether 
the  fubjeft  be  ufed  frefti  or  dry  ;  fincc  nothing  that  can 
be  preferved  in  this  procefs  will  be  loft  by  drying. 
M^ith  regard  to  the  facility  ofextraftion,  however,  there 
is  a  very  confiderable  difference  ;  vegetables  in  general 
giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily  when  moderately 
dried  than  when  frefh. 

"  Very  compaft  dry  fubftances  ftiould  be  reduced  into 
exceedingly  fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affufion  of  the 
menftruum. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater  than 
is  neceffary  for  extrafting  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeft. 
This  point,  however,  is  not  very  eafily  afcertained  ;  for 
although  fome  of  the  common  principles  of  extrafts  be 
foluble  in  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  water,  there  are 
others,  fuch  as  tannin,  of  which  water  can  diflblve  only 
a  fmall   proportion,  and   cannot  be  made  to   take   up 


quor,  tne  looner  will  the   aqueous 

effeft  may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agitation. 

"  When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great  care  is 
neceffarj'  to  prevent  its  burning.  This  accident,  almoll; 
unavoidable  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied  as  ufual  under  the  evaporating  bafon,  may  be  ef- 
feftually  prevented,  by  carrying  on  the  infpiffation,  af- 
ter the  common  manner,  no  further  than  to  the  confift- 
ence of  a  fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  be  poured  into 
fliallow  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven^ 
wirli  its  door  open,  moderately  heated  ;  which  aftlng 
uniformly  on  every  part  of  the  liquid,  will  foon  reduce 
it  to  any  confiftence  required.  This  may  likewife  be 
done,  and  more  fecurely,  by  fetting  the  evaporating 
veffel  in  boiling  \vater ;  but  the  evaporation  is  in  this 
way  very  tedious. 

"  Alcohol  is  by  far  too  expenfi%'e  to  be  employed  as  a 
menftruum  for  obtaining  extrafts,  except  in  thofe  cafes, 
where  water  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpofe.  Thefe 
cafes  are, 

"  I .  When  the  nature  of  the  extraft  is  very  perilhable 


when    diffolved    in    water,     fo    that  it  is  liable  to  be 
by   any  length   of  boiling  ;  befides  we  have  no     decompofed   before  the   evaporation  can  be  completed, 
very  good   method   of  knowing  when  we   have  ufed  a     efpecially  if  we  cannot  proceed  immediately  to  the  eva- 
fufiicient   quantity   of  water ;  for  vegetable   fubftances     poration. 

will  continue  to  colour  deeply  fucceffive  portions  of  wa-          "  2.  When  water  is  totally  incapable  of  diffolving  the 
ter  boiled  with  them,  long  after  they  are  yielding  no-     fubftance  to  be  e.xtrafted,  and 


thing  to  it  but  colouring  matter.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
beft  methods  is  to  boil  the  fubjeft  in  fuccefljve  quanti- 
ties of  water,  as  long  as  the  decoftions  form  a  confider- 
able precipitate  with  the  teft  which  is  proper  for  de- 
tefting  the  fubftance  we  are  extrafting,  fuch  as  a  fo- 
lution  of  gelatin  for  tannin,  of  alum  for  extraftive,  &c. 
The  decoftions  are  to  be  depurated  by  colature,  and 
afterwards  fuffcred  to  fland  for  a  day  or  two,  when  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fediment  is  ufually  found  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  liquor  poured  off  clear  be  boiled  down 
a  little,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to  cool  again,  it  will 
depofit  a  frcfli  fediment,  from  which  it  may  be  decanted 
before  you  proceed  to  finifli  the  evaporation.     The  de- 


3.  When  the  fubftance  extrafted  can  bear  the  heat 
of  boiling  alcohol  without  being  evaporated,  but  would 
be  diffipated  by  that  of  boiling  water  ;  that  is,  when  it 
requires  a  heat  greater  than  I76*,  and  lefs  than  212% 
for  its  e vaporization. 

"  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  alcohol  muft  be  perfeftly  free 
from  water,  becaufe  the  heat  neceffary  to  evaporate  it 
at  the  end  of  the  procefs  would  fruftrate  the  whole  ope- 
ration.  Hence,  alfo,  the  fubjeft  itfelf  ought  always  to 
be  dry  ;  thofe  fubftances  which  lofe  their  virtue  by  dry- 
ing, loi'e  it  equally  on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treatment 
with  the  pureft  alcohol. 

"  In  this  way  the  alcoholic  extraft  of  fome  aromatic 
fubflanceSj 


^utiir. 
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ciplesoffubftances,  as  cinnamon,   lavender,  rofemary,  retain  a 
,jjaimacy.  confiderable  degree  of  their  fine  tlavour. 
"I   '  "  In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  alcohol  need  not  be  fo  very 

I  flrong,  becaufc  it   is  ftill  capable  of  dilTolving  refinous 

'  fubrtances,   although   diluted  with  a  confiderable  pro- 

portion of  water. 

"  In  the  firil  cafe,  the  alcohol  may  be  ftill  much  weak- 
er, or  rather,  the  addition  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  alco- 
hol to  water  w  ill  be  fufticient  to  retard  or  prevent  the 
decompoiition  of  the  decoftion. 

"  The  alcohol  employed  in  all  thefe  cafes  (hould  be 
perfeflly  free  from  any  unpleafant  flavour,  left  it  be 
communicated  to  the  extraft. 

"  The  infpiffation  (hould  be  performed,  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  water-bath.  We  need 
not  iuffer  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  in  the  air  ;  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  by  colletling  the  va- 
pour in  common  diftilling  veflels.  If  the  diftilled  fpirit 
be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jecl,  it  may  be  advantageoudy  referved  for  the  fame 
purpofes  again. 

"  When  diluted  alcohol  is  employed,  the  diftillation 
fhould  only  be  continued  as  long  as  alcohol  comes  over ; 
and  the  evaporation  fliould  be  finilhed  in  wide  open  vef- 
fcls. 

"  Pure  refins  are  prepared,  by  adding  to  fpirituous 
tinflures  of  refinous  vegetables,  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  refm,  incapable  of  remaining  difliblved  in  the 
watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  leav- 
ing in  the  menftruum  fuch  other  principles  of  the  plant 
I'  as  the  fpirit  might  have  extracted  at  fiift  along  with  it. 

(D^Bfan'i  But  this  is  only  praflifed  for  the  purpofe  of  aaalyfis*." 
'nu  Dif-  Of  infufions  and  decoftions  it  is  unneceflTary  for  us 
i  "fotory,  to  make  any  farther  remarks,  after  what  was  obferved 
1 -ap.  MXiv.  j^  N°  2GO  and  201. 

Mucilages  are  folutions  of  the  pure  gums,  or  of  fimi- 
lar  fubftances,  in  water.  They  ihould  not  be  made  too 
thin,  as  they  are  then  more  readily  decompofed  on  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air. 

Mixtures  are  liquid  preparations  compofed  of  fub- 
ftances that  are  not  foluble  in  water,  as  various  powders, 
barks,  roots,  &c.  Emulfions  ditfer  from  mixtures  in 
being  compofed  of  oily  or  refinous  ingredients,  fufpend- 
ed  in  water  by  means  of  yolk  of  egg,  honey,  or  muci- 
lage. Both  thefe  preparations  (liould  be  made  as  they 
are  required,  as  few  of  them  keep  well. 

Syrups  are  folutions  of  fugar,  either  in  plain  water, 
in  ttie  juice  of  fome  fruit,  or  in  fome  vegetable  infufion 
or  decoction.  They  are  employed  chiefly  to  render 
mixtures  or  other  liquid  medicines  more  palatable,  or  to 
mix  up  powders  and  other  folld  ingredients  into  pill«, 
elecluaries,  or  troches.  The  proportion  of  fugar  era- 
ployed  in  the  making  of  fyrups  fliould  be  fo  regulated 
as  to  prefervc  the  fyrup  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  firft 
made.  If  too  little  fugar  has  been  employed,  the  fyrup 
will  fuffer  decompoUtion,  and  ferment  ;  if  too  much, 
part  of  the  fug.ar  will  feparate  in  cryftals,  leaving  the 
remainder  too  weak. 

Formerly  the  term  tin£lure  was  employed  to  denote 
any  tranfparent  folution,  whether  in  w^ater  or  fpirit,  that 
was  coloured.  At  prefent  it  is  commonly  applied  to 
folutions  made  by  digeftion  in  alcohol,  or  in  proof  fpirit, 
though  it  is  frequently  extended  to  folutions  in  ether, 
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or  in   ammoniated  alcohol.     Fer  the  a^ion  of  alcohol Ptinciples of 
as  a  menftruum,  fee  CHEMISTRY.  I'h^rmzcy.^ 

In  making  alcoholic  tinflures,  we  muft  obferve  that 
the  virtues  of  recent  vegetable  matters  are  vei7  iraper- 
feftly  extraftcd  by  fpiiituous  menftrua.  They  mult 
therefore  be  previoufly  carefully  dried,  and  as  we  can- 
not aflift  the  folution  by  means  of  heat,  we  muft  facili- 
tate it  by  reducing  the  lolvend  to  a  ftate  of  as  minute 
mechanical  divifion  as  poflible.  To  prevent  lols,  the 
folution  is  commonly  made  in  a  clofe  vefl'el,  and  the 
heat  applied  muft  be  very  gentle,  left  it  be  broken  by 
the  expanfion  of  vapour. 

The  action  of  tinftures  on  the  living  fyftem  is  always 
compounded  of  the  a£f  ion  of  the  menftruum,  and  of  the 
matters  diiTolved  in  it.  Now,  thefe  aiflions  may  either 
coincide  with,  or  oppofe  each  other  ;  and  as  alcohol  is 
at  all  times  a  powerful  agent,  it  is  evident  that  no  fub- 
flance  ftiould  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  tinfture, 
whofe  aftion  is  difierent  from  that  of  alcohol,  unlefs 
it  be  capable  of  eperating  in  fo  fmall  a  dofe,  that 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  along  with  it  is  inconfi- 
derable. 

Tiniflures  are  not  liable  to  fpoil,  as  it  is  called,  but 
they  muft  neverthelefs  be  kept  in  well  clofed  phials,  ef- 
pecially  when  they  contain  active  ingredients,  to  pre-' 
vent  the  evaporation  of  the  menllruura. 

They  generally  operate  in  dofes  fo  fmall,  that  they 
are  rarely  exhibited  by  themfelvcs,  but  commonly  com- 
bined with  fome  vehicle.  In  choofing  the  latter,  we 
muft  feleiS  fome  fubftance  which  does  not  decompofe 
the  tindlure,  or  at  leaft  feparate  nothing  from  it  in  a 
palatable  form. 

The  London  college  directs  all  tinftures,  except  that 
of  muriate  of  iron,  to  be  prepared  in  clofe  phials. 

The  Dublin  college  explain,  that  when  any  other 
fubftances  are  to  be  digefted,  they  mean  it  to  be  done 
with  a  loiv  degree  of  heat  ;  and  when  they  are  to  be 
macerated,  it  is  to  be  done  with  a  degree  of  heat  be- 
tween 6o°  and  90".  •  *  Duncan- f 

Medicated  wines  and  medicated  vinegars  diflfer  from,  '^''"v" 
tinctures  in  nothing  but  the  menftruum.  ^^jT 

Of   the    external    applications,    the    preparations    of      ^.^ 
which   are   given  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  cataplafms  orcitapLifuos. 
poultices  may  be  confidered  as  extemporaneous,  being 
never  kept  ready  made. 

Liniments,  ointments,  and  cerates,  are  compofitionsj^jj^^^jj^^ 
of  fatty  matters,  either   animal   or  vegetable,  or  both,  ointments,' 
employed  as  external  emollients.     They  difl'er  only  in  and  ceratss.  ■ 
confiftence,  liniments  being   very  foft,  or  nearly   fluid  ; 
ointments-  fafHciently  hard   not  to  melt  in  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ;   and  cerates  being  of 
fuch  a  coniiftence  as  to  be  readily  fpread  on  cloth,  &c. 
without   the   affiftance  of  heat.     Thefe  laft  commonly 
contain  a  confiderable  proportion  of  wax,  whence  their 
name.  ^  „ 

Plafters  are  more  foiid  than  ceratts,  and  ufually  r4-  piaftcrs! 
quire  the  aid  of  heat  to  fpread  them  on  the  proper  fub* - 
fiance  for  application,  which  is  ufually  leather.  Plaf- 
ters fometimes  contain  powders  in  their  compolition,  and 
in  preparing  thefe  it  is  proper  firft  to  melt  the  fatty  in- 
gredients, and  fprinkle  in  the  powder  when  the  melted 
matter  is  beginning  to  cool. 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MATERIA  r,IEDI- 
CA,  WITH  THEIR  OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 


ClIAP.  I.  Animal  Sub/lances. 

■      I.  Phosphorus,  fee  Chemistry  Index. 

Some  daring  praflitioners  have  lately  ventured  to 
recommend  the  internal  ufe  of  this  active  inriammable 
in  the  advanced  llage  of  typhus,  in  palfy  and  other  cafes 
of  great  debility.  Taken  into  the  ftomach  in  a  mode- 
rate quantity  (below  a  grain)  it  produces  heat  in  that 
organ,  accelerates  the  pnlfe,  promotes  perfpiration,  and 
is  faid  to  trive  unufual  vigour  to  the  body.  In  larger 
quantity  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  ftoraach  and 
bowels,  followed  by  gangrene  and  death.  Dofe  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain  in  ether,  or  incorporated 
with  mucilage. 

The  i/ilernal  uk  of  this  fubftance  appears  to  us  to  be 
more  than  doubtful i  but  we  think  we  have  experienced 
fome  benefit  from  it  externally,  when  dilTolved  in  oil, 
in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  cafes. 

2.  MuRiAS  Amiioki«,  E.  sal  AMM0NL\- 
CUS,  L.  D.  Muriate  of  ammonia.    Sal  ammoniac  {vi). 

The  purcfl  muriate  of  ammonia  of  commerce  is  that 
prepared  by  fublimation,  and  which  is  formed  of  large 
convexo-concave  cakes,  firm  and  elaftic,  not  eafily 
broken,  and  difficult  to  be  cut.  It  Is  of  a  yellowilh 
white  colour,  of  little  fmell,  and  of  a  very  (harp  fidine 
tafte. 

It  is  found  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes; 
but  is  ufually  prepared  for  medical  purpofes  either  from 
the  dung  of  animals  that  feed  on  fait  marlhes  ;  or  by 
decompofmg  fulphate  of  ammonia  by  muriate  of  foda, 
or  by  immediately  combining  ammonia  with  muriatic 
acid. 

Internally  it  is  fometimes  given  as  a  flimulant  in  ty- 
phus fevers  in  dofes  of  20  or  30  grains  mixed  with 
camphorated  mixture  ;  but  it  is  principally  employed 
externally  in  lotions  and  embrocations,  either  as  a  refri- 
gerant to  cool  the  furface  in  fprains  and  inflammations, 
or  as  a  ftimulant  to  difperfe  tumors  or  morbid  accumula- 
tions of  fluids,  or  to  quicken  the  circulation,  as  in  chill- 
blains,  &c. 

Officinal  Pref>aratiorts. 

a.  AciUA  Ammoxi;e,  E.  A^UA  AMMONIA  PU- 
RiE,  L.  LIQ^UORALKALIVOLATILISCAUS- 
TICUS.  D.  Water  of  ammonia.  Water  of  pure  ammo- 
nia. Caufiic  folution  of  volatile  alkali.  Strong  fpirit  offal 
ammoniac. 

This  is  prepared  by  decompoCng  muriate  of  ammo- 
Tiia  by  means  of  quicklime  with  the  addition  of  water, 
and  afterwards  diftilling  off  the  ftrongeft  portion  with  a 
gentle  heat.  The  preparations  of  the  different  colleges 
T  ary  a  little,  the   Edinburgh    Pharmacopoeia   ordering 


m. 


one  pound  of  muriate  of  ammonia  to  one  pound  and  a 
h.i!f  of  quicklime ;  the  London  one  pound  to  two 
pounds ;  and  the  Dublin  16  ounces  to  two  pounds  No 
great  quantity  of  water  is  necelTary.  The  lime  is  firft 
fl:ik.ed  with  part  of  the  water,  and  after  it  is  cold,  the 
fait  and  reit  of  the  water  are  added,  and  the  dittillation 
carried  on  in  well-clofed  vefiels.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege direfls  Wooif's  apparatus  to  be  employed  as  a  re- 
ceiver, and  orders  all  the  feparate  liquors  to  be  mixed 
together. 

'I'hefolution  of  ammonia  (hould  be  perfeftly  limpid 
and  tranfparent,  (liould  have  an  evtremely  pungent  o- 
dour,  fliould  not  effervefce  with  acids,  and  Aiould  pro- 
duce no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  or  lime 
water.  It  fliould  be  kept  in  fmall  bottles  well  ftopt 
with  ground  ftoppers,  and  fliould  ftand  in  a  very  cool 
place. 

This  preparation  is  a  very  powerful  ftimulant,  irri- 
tating and  inflaming  the  fkin  and  noftrils,  when  applied 
externally  or  fnuffed  up  the  nofe.  Hence  its  ufe  as  a 
rubefacient  in  rheumatifm,  cynanche,  paralyfis,  and  as  a 
genera!  llimulus  in  fyncope,  hyfteria,  &c.  It  is  fcarce- 
ly  ufed  internally.     See  below. 

b.  Alcohol  ammoni.^tum,  E.     SPIRITUS  AM-Ammo'nU. 
MONIiE,  L.  SPiRirUS  ALKALI  VOLATILIS,ed  alcohol 
D.   Ammoniated  alcohol.    Spirit  of  ammonia.    Spirit  of 
volatile  alkali. 

This  as  prepared  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
is  merelv  a  folution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
pared by  decompoling  eight  ounces  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia by  1 2  ounces  of  quicklime,  with  the  addition  of 
eight  ounces  of  water  and  52  ounces  of  alcohol,  and 
diftilling  off  the  alcohol.  The  preparation  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  colleges  is  made  by  mixing  four  ounces 
of  muriate  with  fix  ounces  of  potaflies  and  three  pints  of 
alcohol.  The  latter  therefore  contains  much  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  former. 

c.  Carbokas  Ammoni;e,  E.    AMMONIA  PRE-carbona« 
PAR  ATA,  L.  ALKALI  VOLATILE  MITE,  D.o 

Carbonate    of    ammonia.     Prepared   ammonia.      Mildn 
volatile  alkali. 

This  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  one  pound  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  twelve  pounds  of  pure  carbo- 
nate of  lime  or  chalk,  after  being  reduced  to  powder 
feparately,  and  afterwards  fubliming. 

This  preparation,  as  it  occurs  in  the  fliops,  is  compof- 
ed  of  irregular  maffes  of  a  very  white,  nearly  opaque 
fait,  of  a  ftrong  pungent  odour,  and  fliarp  alkaline 
tafte.  It  requires  to  be  kept  clofely  flopped  from  the 
air,  by  the  adlion  of  which  it  crumbles  into  powder, 
and  its  volatile  part  is  dilfipated.  When  pure,  it  fliould 
be  entirely  volatilizable  by  heat,  but  if  any  thing  re- 
mains 
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(d)  The  letters  E.  L.  D.  afl^xcd   to  the  articles  in   this  part  denote   that  they 
London,  or  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 


nicies  of  the  Edinburgh, 
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tliere  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  carbonate  of  pot-      ounces  of  fulplmret  of  iron,  an  1 


mains 

ath  or  of  lime  is  mixed  with  it;  and  thofe  impuritie' 
moll  likely  to   be  prefent  if  it  is  purchafed  iti  the  form 
.  of  a  powder. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  its  medical  properties  re- 
fembles  the  folution  of  ammonia,  but  it  is  not  lb  ftrong. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  for  fmelling  bottles,  which  are 
ufed  in  cafes  of  hylleria  or  fyncope,  and  is  often  formed 
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ounces   of  muriatic    HiftoryoC 
d,  previoully  diluted  with  2.',  pounds  of  water.  ^offi'^  '"l"' 

This  preparation  forms  a  folution  of  a  dark  green  co-  ^jcdic^cs, 

lour  and  very  fetid  ojou".     It   (liould   more  properly  ^ ^ — -1 

be  called  fulphureted  hydrogenet  of  ammonia.  It  afls 
powerfully  on  the  living  fyftem.  It  induces  vertigo, 
drowfinefs,  naufca,  and  vomiting,  and  lellcns  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries.     It  therefore  feems  to  be 


into  a  neutral  fait  with  the  juice  of  lemons,  (citrale  of     a  direft  fedative.      According  to  the  doflrine   of  the 

ammo.-n'a)  and   given   as    a   gentle   diaphoretic.     It  is      chemical  phyfiologifts,    it  is  a  powerful  difoxygenizing 

'      '     ""'  •       •      1  ■  '    >  ■     ■  -  •  ■      diabetes    by  Dr 


the 
Dofe 


fometimes  given  alone,  or  mixed  with  aromatics, 
form  of  a  bolus,  as  a  diaphoretic  or  itimulant. 
five  to  ten  grains. 

</.  Aqi'a  Carboxatis  Ammom.e,  E.  AQUA  AM- 
MOXL/E,  L.     LIQUOR  ALKALI  VOLATILIS 

MITIS,  U.    Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.    Liquor 
of  mild  volatile  alkali. 

This  is  merely  a  folution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
watet  and  migtrt  be  properly  prepared  by  diifolving  a 
certain  proportion  of  that  fait  in  diftilled  water.  The 
colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  direcl  it  to  be  made 
by  mixing  together  16  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potalh,  pouring  upon 
them  two  pounds  of  water,  and  diftilling  to  drynefs. 
In  the  London  Pharmacopceih,  the  proportions  are  one 
pound  of  the  muriate,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  potaflies, 
and  four  pints  of  water,  drawing  off  two  pints  by  dif- 
tillation  with  a  llow  fire. 

This  folution  Ihould  be  tranfparent  and  colourlefs ; 
ihould  produce  a  ftrong  coagukim  on  the  addition  of  al- 
cohol, and  ihould  effervefce  with  acids.       '  ' 

It  is  often  employed  in  medicine,  both  internally 
and  externslly.  Internally  it  Is  given,  firll  as  an  eme- 
tic, in  a  dofe  of  from  i  to  2  drams  ;  fecondly,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic  ;  dofe  about  50  drops  :  thirdly,  as  a  flimulant, 
20  drops  to  a  dram  :  fourthly  as  an  antifpalmodic,  in  a 
fimilar  dofe  :  fifthly,  as  an  antacid  :  .and  lixthly,  as  an 
anthelmintic  combined  with  oil  into  an  emulfion. 

f.AQL'A  AcKTiTis  A:mmon-i;e,  E.  AQUA  AM- 
MONITE ACETATyE,  L.  LIQUOR' ALKALI 
VOLATILIS  ACET ATI,  D.  SPIRITUS  MIN- 
DERERI.  Water  of  acetite  of  ammonia.  Water  of 
acetated  ammonia.  Liquor  of  acetated  volatile  alkali. 
Mindererus'sfpiril. 

This  is  a  fecondary  fait,  formed  by  neutralizing  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  with  dillilled  acetous  acid. 

It  forms  a  tolerably  tranfparent  folution,  commonly 
of  a  greenilli  caft,  of  little  fmell,  and  of  a  weak  fa- 
line  tafte.  It  Ihould  ihew  no  figns  of  effervefcence  on 
the  addition  of  either  acetous  acid  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

This  medicine  afts  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic,  of  confi- 
derable  ufe  in  low  fevers,  and  feveral  i.iflaramatory  com- 
plaints. It  may  be  given  in  a  dofe  of  3 — 6  drams,  in 
the  form  of  a  draught  or  julep.  It  Ihould  be  allilttd  by 
warm  clothing,  and  warm  diluent  liquors. 

f.  Hydrosulhi'retum  Ammom.t.,  E.  H>droful- 
phuret  of  ammonia. 

This  preparation  has  been  newly  introduced  into 
medical  pradlice,  by  the  Edinburgh  ollege,  -.vho  direct 
it  to  be  prepared  by  fubj?i51irg  4  ounces  of  wot^rcf  am- 
monia to  a  ftream  of  jjas  arifing  from  a  mixture  of  4 


remedy.       It  has   only  been  ufed 

Rollo  and  others,  under  the  name  of  hepatized  ammo- ,  _ 

nia,    in   dofes  of   five    or  ten  drops  twice  or  thrice  :LDi/pcn/a-' 

day  *.  tory. 
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g.    OlKUM    a:MMON-IATUM,    E.       LINIMENTUM  A.mmomat- 

AMMONIiE,  L.  D.     LINIMENTUM  VO L A- <^'l  «''• 
TILE.    Ammonlated  oil.  Liniment  of  ammonia.    Vola- 
tile liniment. 

Ammonlated  oil  is  properly  a  foap,  formed  by  com- 
bining a  folution  of  ammonia,  or  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, with  olive  oil.  The  Edinburgh  college  direfls 
it  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  two  ounces  of 
olive  oil  and  two  drams  of  water  of  ammonia.  Ti;e 
London  college  has  two  preparations  of  this  kind  ;  a 
llronger,  formed  of  one  ounce  of  water  of  pure  am- 
monia, mixed  with  two  ounces  of  olive  oil  ;  and  a 
weaker,  of  half  an  ounce  of  water  of  ammonia  and  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  oil. 

This  preparation  is  feldoni  kept  ready  made,  as  by 
Handing  it  becomes  thick,  and  is  diminiflied  in  ftrength. 
It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 

Ammonlated  oil  is  a  ufeful  external  application  in 
cafes  of  cynanche  and  rheumatifm,  being  either  rub- 
bed on  the  afFeiJled  part,  or  applied  to  it  fpread  on  flan- 
nel, and  changed  occafionally. 
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/5.  Alcohol  A:\t^!0^■IATU^r  aromaticum,E.  SPIRI-  Aromatie 
TUS  AMMONI/E  COMPOSITUS,  L.  SPIRITUS ^7'"°"'"- 
ALKALI  VOLATILIS  AROMATICUS.D.  Aro-"'  *'^°    *" 
matic  ammo!iiated  alcohol.     Cumpound fpirit  of  ammonia. 
Aromatic  fpirit  of  volatile  a/hali.     Sal  volatile. 

This  is  a  compoCtion  of  ammotiiated  alcohol  with  va- 
rious aromatic  oils.  In  the  Edmburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
it  is  prepared  by  diflblving  one  dram  and  a  haH  of  oil 
of  rofemary,  and  one  dram  of  oil  of  Irmon  peel,  in  ei)»ht 
ounces  of  ammonlated  alcohol :  by  the  London  college 
we  are  directed  to  prepare  it  of  tivo  pints  of  fpirit  of 
ammonia,  and  two  drams  of  oil  of  lemon,  and  of  oil  of 
cloves;  and  by  that  of  Dublin,  of  two  pounds  of  fpitit, 
and  of  oil  of  lemon  and  oil  of  nutmeg,  each  two  drams. 

It  is  of  a  light  amber  colour,  and  of  a  very  fragrant 
fmell.  It  is  mere  palatable  and  lefs  acrimonious  than 
tlie  o'hcr  preparations  of  ammonia,  and  is  well  fuit- 
ed  to  Ipafmodic  compljints,  faintnefs,  and  weaJc- 
nefe  of  the  llomach.  D«ie  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
dram. 

i.  LiNlMF.STtTM  VOLATILE,  D.    Volatile  Liniment  of  .  0  ,p,lc  lii 
the  Dublin  college.  mment. 

A  compound  of  one  part  of  the  above ,  preparation 
and  two  parts  of  the  Dublin  foap  liniment,  of  which 
hercal'ter.     A  flimulating  external  application.  '45 

h.  SnsiTus  A^iMO^'I.l:  succi.satus,  L.     Succinated-unnt  a 
fpirit  of  ammonia.  ammonia, 

This 
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Hiftorj-  of  Tills  IS  prepared  by  diiToIving  a  fcruple  of  reflified 
^""2^.  "  I  oil  of  amber,  and  ten  grains  of  foap  in  an  ounce  weight 
J'.Jtdicincs.  °^  alcohol,  and  then  adding  four  meafured  ounces  of 

It  is  at  firll  of  a  milky  colour,  but  gradually  be- 
comes more  or  lefs  tranfparent  by  ftanding.  It  is 
confidcred  as  much  the  lame  with  the  French  eau  Je 
luce. 

It  is  an  ufeful  antifpafraodic,  whether  fnuffed  up  the 
nofe  or  rubbed  on  the  temples. 

Feiidam-         /.   Alcohot,    A-MMON'IATUM    FOF.TIDUM,    E.      SPI- 
timmatcc!    RJTUS  AMMONIA  FCETIDUS,  L.    SPIRITUS 
aicoLul.       ALKALI    VOLATILIS   FCEIIDUS,  D.     Fetid 
aramoniated  alcohol.     Fetid fpiril  of  volalile  alia/:. 

A  folution  of  afafoetlda  in  fpirit  of  ammonia,  which 
is  prepared  according  to  the  Edinburgh  college  by  di- 
gefting  half  an  ounce  of  afafoetida  in  eight  ounces  of 
fpirit  of  ammonia  for  I  2  hours,  and  dillilling  off  the 
fpirit.  The  London  college  direfts  fix  pints  of  proof 
fpirit«,  a  pound  of  fal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  of  afa- 
foetida, and  a  pound  and  half  of  potalh,  to  be  mixed 
together,  and  five  pints  to  be  difiilled  off  with  a  flow 
fire. 

An  excellent  antifpafmodic,  particularly  fulted  to  hy- 
flerical  cafes.     Dofe  from  30  drops  to  a  dram. 

Particular  Animal  Suhjlances. 

Class  MAMMALIA.     Order  Glires. 

3.  Castor  fiber,  E.  The  Beaver.  CASTOR- 
EUM,  L.  D.     Cajior. 

Caftor.  This  is  a  fubftance  fecreted  in  a  follicle  fituated  near 

the  anus  of  the  beaver,  perhaps  the  iaguinal  gland. 
It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  friable,  of  a  pungent  bit- 
ter tafte,  and  a  very  ftrong  unpleafant  fmell.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  roundifli  or  flattened  membranous  bag. 
Bouillon  la  Grange  has  found  by  analyfis,  that  it  con- 
fifts  of  mucilage,  bitter  extraft,  refin,  a  peculiar  volatile 
oil,  and  a  flaky  cryftalline  fubftance  refembling  adipo- 
eire.  Its  volatile  parts  come  over  by  diflillation  with 
water,  and  great  part  of  the  fubftance  is  foluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

The  beft  caftor  comes  from  Ruffia,  but  a  great  deal 
IS  brought  from  Canada.  The  Ruffian  caftor  is  in  larger, 
rounder  bags,  and  is  of  a  much  ftronger  fmell  than  the 
Canadian. 

Caftor  is  one  of  our  moft  eftabli/hed  antifpafmodics, 
and  was  much  efteemed  and  extolled  by  Dr  Cullen. 
It  is  chiefly  prefcribed  in  hyfteria,  but  feldom  alone 
or  in  fubftance.  Dofe  from  10  to  30  grains  in  a 
tolus. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  TiKCTURA  Castorei.     Tindlure  of  Caftor, 

Tin<!lure  of  The  London  and  Dutlin  colleges  direft  two  ounces 
caftor.  of  powdered  Ruffian  caftor  to  be  digefted  ten  or  feven 

days  in  two  pints  (  London),  or  two  pounds  (Dublin),  of 
proof  fpirit.  According  to  the  Edinburgh  formula,  an 
ounce  and»half  ofRuflian  caftor  is  to  be  digefted  for 
feven  days  in  a  pound  of  alcohol,  and  the  tiri£lure  ftrain- 
ed  through  paper. 

This  tinfture  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  poffeffes 
all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  fimple  drug.     Dofe 
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from  30  drops  to  a  dram.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  Hitlory. 
external  application  in  ear-ach  ;  equal  parts  of  this  and  ^»n?l«  3 
tincSure  of  opium  being  dropped  into  the  ear.  ^j  j."'."' 

b.    TiNXTURA    CasVorei  composita,   E.      Com-      'y~\ 
pound  tinfture  of  caftor. 

This  is  prepared  by  digefting  an  ounce  of  powdered 
Ruflian  caftor,  and  half  an  ounce  of  afafoetida,  in  a 
pound  of  ammoniated  alcohol  for  feven  days,  filtering 
the  liquor  through  paper. 

A  more  powerful  antilpafmodie  than  the  former  j  dofe 
from  20  to  40  drops. 

4.  MoscHus  MOSCHIFERUS,  E.     The  mulk  animal.  ^'uik^° 
MOSCHUS,  L.  D.     Mufli. 

Mufli  is  a  refinous  matter  fecreted  in  a  receptacle 
fituated  near  the  navel  of  the  mu£k  animal.  See  Mam- 
malia Ihdex. 

This  fubftance  is,  when  dry,  of  a  reddifti  brown  or 
rufty  black  colour,  fomewhat  unduous,  and  of  a  more 
or  lefs  granulated  appearance  :  it  has  a  bitterifti  and 
rather  acrid  taUe ;  a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a  di- 
ftance,  but  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  highly  unpleafant  when 
fmelt  near  to.  So  violent  indeed  is  the  fmell  of  mufk, 
when  frefti  taken  from  the  animal,  or  from  qu-ntities 
put  up  by  the  merchants  for  lale,  that  it  has  been  known 
to  force  the  blood  from  the  nofe,  eyes,  and  ears,  of 
thofe  who  have  imprudently  inhaled  its  vapours  j  and 
we  are  affured  by  Chardin,  that  whenever  he  engaged 
in  the  purchafe  of  mulk,  he  found  it  always  necelTary  to 
cover  his  face  with  feveral  folds  of  a  handkerchief,  in 
order  to  be  fiifHciently  fecure  againft  the  fudden  effects 
of  the  fmell. 

As  mulk  is  an  expenfive  drug,  it  is  frequently  adultera- 
ted by  various  fubftances  5  and  we  are  affured  that  pieces 
of  lead  have  been  found  in  fome  of  the  receptacle?,  inferted 
in  order  to  increafe  the  weight.  The  moft  ufual  mode 
of  adulterating  it  is  by  taking  the  mulk  from  the  bag, 
and  mixing  it  vnth  dried  blood  coarfely  powdered. 
This  may  in  general  be  detefled  by  obferving  that  the 
bag  has  been  opened  ;  by  the  fetid  fmell  which  the 
fubftance  emits  when  heated,  and  by  tke  fmell  of  amo- 
moniacal  gas  which  is  perceived  when  the  adulterated 
mulk  is  rubbed  with  potalh. 

This  fubftance  is  particularly  efficacious,  and  there 
is  fcarcely  any  fubftitute  for  it  in  particular  cafes. 
When  properly  adminiftered  it  fometimes  lucceeds  in 
the  moft  defperate  cales.  It  raifes  the  pulfe  without 
producing  much  heat  ;  it  removes  Ipafmodic  affeftions, 
and  is  found  to  have  confiderable  eftetl  on  the  nervous 
fyftem,  increafing  the  powers  of  thought,  fenfation,  and 
voluntary  motion. 

It  may  be  employed  in  all  cafes  of  typhus  fevers  ; 
in  particular,  where  there  is  much  delirium,  fubfultus 
tendinum,  &c.  It  is  alfo  employed  in  febrile  eruptions, 
and  in  many  fpafmodic  difeafes,  as  the  chincough,  epi- 
lepfy,  tetanus,  &.c. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  TiKCTURA  M0SCH.S:,  D.    Tinfture  of  mulk.  Xm&w 

This  is  prepared  by  macerating  two  drams  of  mufli.  ">""'• 

in  a  pound  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  for  feven  days,  and 

ftraining  the  liquor. 

The  tindure  of  mufli  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a 
dram 
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iftoiyof  <Jram  or  two.     It  is  liert  mixed  with  honey  or  fyrup,  as 

SbImI    ''^"^  a<JJ't'0"  of  "ater  renders  it  turbid. 

,  '^i'^'"^';      b.  MiSTURA  MOSCHATA,  L.  Mufk  mixture. 

I  552  This  is  directed  by  the  London  college  to  be  made 

>iikmii-  by  rubbing  two  fcruples   of  mu£k,   firft  with  one  dram 

"■  ot  double  rclined  fugar,  then  with  the  addition  of  the 

fame  quantity  of  powdered  gam  arable,  and  fix  ounces 

of  rofe  water,  added  by  degrees. 

The  muDi  niuft  be  well  rubbed  with  the  fugar  and 

gum,   before   the  rofe  water  be  added,  otherwife  a  fe- 

paration   will    take    place.       It   is    beft    to  make  this 

prepartion  only  when    required,    as    it  does  not  keep 

well. 

Muflc  mixture  is  given  in  moft  of  the  cafes  in  which 

the  limple   drug  is  indicated.     Dofe,  an  ounce  or  an 

ounce  and  a  half. 


5.  Cervus  Elaphus,  E.  the  Stag.  CORNU  CER- 
VINUM,  L.  D.     Hartjhorn. 

The  horn  of  the  flag  differs  little  from  bone,  except 
in  containing  more  cartilage.  It  was  formerly  employ- 
ed in  the  preparation  of  ammonia,  whence  that  alkali  was 
denominated  hartp.'orn,  and  at  prefent  there  are  two  or 
three  modifications  of  ammonia  that  are  direfted  to  be 
prepared  from  this  fubftance.  It  is  alfo  burnt  to  form 
pure  phofphate  of  lime. 

Officinnl  Preparations. 

a.  Phosphas  Caixis,  E.  CORNU  CERVI,  VEL 
CERVINUM  USTUM,  L.  D.  Phofphate  of  lime. 
Burnt  karlfioru. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direfts  this  to  be  pre- 
pared by  burning  pieces  of  hartlLorn  till  they  be- 
come perfeftly  white,  and  then  reducing  them  to  a  fine 
powder. 

Burnt  hartfhom  was  formerly  given  as  an  antacid  ; 
but  its  efficacy  in  that  way  appears  to  be  trifling,  as  the 
pViofphoric  acid  is  not  eafily  feparated  from  the  lime, 
aiid  of  courfe  the  latter  will  not  neutralife  the  acid  mor- 
bidly fecreted  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Of  late  pure 
phofphate  of  lime  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  rickets,  with  the  view  of  fupplying  folid  matter  to 
the  bones.     Dofe  about  ten  grains. 

b.  Liquor  volatilis  Cornu  Cervi,  L.  D.  Vo- 
latile liquor  of  hartfhom.     Spirit  ofhartJJiorn. 

c.  Sal  Cornu  Cervi,  L.  D.     Salt  of  hartjhorn. 

d.  Olecm  Cornu  Cervi,  L.  D.  Oil  of  harts- 
horn.   - 

Thefe  are  all  made  from  one  chemical  operation.  A 
quantity  of  hartihorn  is  put  into  a  retort,  and  fubmitted 
to  a  heat  that  is  gradually  increafed.  Firfl  the  vola- 
tile liquor  comes  over,  then  the  fait,  and  laftly  the 
oil.  After  the  fait  and  oil  are  feparated  from  tlie 
liquor,  this  is  diftilled  again  two  or  three  times 
with  a  moderate  heat,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more 
pure. 

The  fait  is  purified  by  mi.xing  it  with  an  equal  weight 
oF  prepared  chalk,  and  then  fubliming. 

The  volatile  liquor  and  fait  of  hartihorn  differ  little 
from  the  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  folid 
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>  carbonate,  except  in  containing  a  quantity  of  cmpyreu-  HI^Lory  of 
matic  oil.  They  are  in  faft  lefs  pure  than  the  above  S''""'"!  ■""' 
mentioned  preparations  of  ammonia,  and  might  be  en  [^^.cj'ncs 
tirely  fet  afide.  They  are  chiefly  ufed  to  fmcU  to  in  \  ^"- 
cafes  of  fainting  or  hyfteria. 

Thefe  preparations  may  be  made  from  the  bones  or 
horns  of  any  apimal,  where  hartihorn  cannot  be  conve- 
niently procured. 

e.    Oi.EUM    ANIMAI.K,    L.      oleum    cornu '^"'■i"*'"''- 
CERVINI    RECTIFICATUM,    D.     Animal    oil. 
R^Slifed  oil  of  hartjhorn.     Dippel's  .Al. 

This  is  made  by  diflilling  the  oil  of  hartfhom  that 
rifes  in  the  preceding  operation,  twice  or  three  times, 
either  by  itfelf,  or  with  the  addition  of  water. 

Animal  oil  was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  power- 
ful antifpafmodic.  Dofe  15 — 30  drops.  When  given 
fix  hours  before  the  acceffion  of  a  paroxyfm  of  an  inter- 
muting  fever,  on  an  empty  ftoraach,  it  is  faid  to  have 
kept  off  the  paroxyfm. 


SEVUM  OVIL-Mution 
fuet. 


6.  Ovis  Aries,  E.  the  Sheep 
LUI\I,  L.  D.  Mutton  fuet. 

Mutton  fuet  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fevera^ 
ointments  and  cerates,  which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. 

Order  6.  Bellu^:. 

7.  Sus  scrofa,  E.  the  Hog.     ADEPS  SUILLUS,Ho's''rird 
L.  D.   Hogs  lard. 

Ufed  alfo  in  the  preparation  of  liniments,  ointments, 
&c.    and    fometimes    employed   alone   as  an  external 

emollient. 


Orde 


Cete. 


Spermaceti  Spt 


8.  Physeter   macrocephalus,  E. 
Whale.  Spcrma  Ctli,  L.  D. 

This  is  a  white  flakey  fubftance,  that  is  found  in 
certain  cells  in  the  head  of  the  fpermaceti  whale.  See 
Cetology,  N°  66,  and  Chemistry,  N"  2860. 

As  an  emollient,  fpermaceti  is  employed  both  internal- 
ly and  externally.  Internally  it  is  given  in  the  form  of 
emullion  mixed  with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg,  or  mix- 
ed with  fyrup  into  a  linftus,  in  cafes  of  catarrh,  ardor 
iirint,  &c.  As  an  external  application,  it  enters  into  the 
conipofition  of  the  following 

Officinal  Preparatimt. 


z6i 


a.    UsGUENTUiVI    SpERMATIS    CeTI,    L.    D.        Spcr-Ointi: 
mr.eeli  ointment.  <il'i>hrma- 

This  ointment  is  prepared  by  melting  together  fix 
drams  of  fpermaceti,  two  drams  of  white  wax,  and  three 
ounces  of  olive  oil,  over  a  flow  fire,  ftirring  them  con- 
ftantly  till  they  are  cold. 
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h.     CeRATIIM     SpERMATIS      CetI,    L.    D.      CER--^?"  nmccti 

ATUM  SIMPLEX,  E.     Spermaceti  cerate.     Simple"""''' 
Cerate.     White  Cerate. 

In  the  preparations  of  this  cerate,  the  proportions  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  differ  from  thofe  diredcd 
by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Dublin.  The  former 
orders  fix  parts  of  olive  oil,  three  of  white  wax,  and 
one  of  fpermaceti  ;  the  two  latter,  half  an  ounce  of 
fpermaceti,  two  ounces  of  white  wax,  and  four  ounces 
5  A-  of 
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Officinal 
Medicines. 


MATERIA    M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 


P;irtl\ 


ith  the 


Thcf   arc   maJe   in   a  fimilar  manijer 
ointment. 

Thefe  preparations  are  ufed  principally  for  dreffing 
ulcers,  or  to  form  mote  compounded  ointments  or  ce- 
rates. 


Class  II.  BIRDS. 


Order  2.   A.VSERts. 

ADEPS  ANSERIN- 


5«6 

tnnglals. 


9.  Anas  Anser,  the  goofe 
US,  D.     Goofe  greafe. 

This  fat  is  now  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  as  it  feeras 
to  pofTefs  no  fuperior  properties  to  hog's  lard,  which  is 
more  conveniently  procured. 

Order  Gallinve. 

10.  Phasiakijs  Gallus,  the  domefticfowl.  OVUM 
EJ  USQ  UE  PUT  AMEN.     Egg,  and  egg-shells. 

The  yolk  of  egg  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  ren- 
dering oils  and  refins  mifcible  with  water.  For  this 
purpofe  it  is  fcarcely  preferable  to  common  vegetable 
mucilage,  and  has  the  difadvantage  of  fooner  becoming 
putrid,  and  the  while  is  ufed  in  making  alum  cataplafm, 
Egg-fliells  prepared,  i.  e.  levigated,  are  fometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  antacid,  but  they  do  not  feem  better  in 
that  refpecl  than  common  carbonate  of  lime,  or  mag- 
nefia. 

Class  IV.  FISHES.     Order  6.  CHoxDROPXERYGri. 

11.  ACCIPENSER  Huso,  E.    Ifinglafs  fiill.      -ICHTHYO- 

COLLA,  L.  D.  Ifmglafs.  See  the  article  Ichthyocolla. 

Employed  as  an  emollient,  and  faid  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal fubrtance  ufed  in  making  court  plajler. 

Class  V.  INSECTS.     Order  1 .  Coleoptera. 

12.  Lytta  vesicatoria.  MELOE  VESICA- 
TORIUS,  E.  CANTHARIS,  L.  D.  Cantharides. 
Spanish  Jlies. 

For  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  infeiS,  fee  Entomo- 
logy, p.  169  ;  and  for  its  chemical  analyfis,  fee  Che- 
mistry, N°  2875. 

Cantharides  are  fiimulant  and  virulent  to  fo  great  a 
degree,  that  their  internal  exhibition  requires  to  be  con- 
duced with  the  utmoft  caution,  otherwife  inflammation 
in  the  ftoicach,  inteflines,  or  urinary  paffages,  may  be 
the  confequence.  When  taken  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ty, they  produce  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
fiomach  and  bowels,  attended  with  mucous  or  purulent 
llools,  fetid  breath,  violent  pains  in  the  belly  :  and  thefe 
fymptoras,  if  not  timely  relieved,  are  followed  by  faint- 
nefs,  giddinefs,  and  death.  Applied  externally,  they 
inflame  and  e.\coriate  the  fkin,  and  if  continued  for  a 
fu.Hcient  time,  produce  a  large  vefication  filled  with 
acrid  ferura.  Their  external  applicjtion  is  not  unfre- 
(juently  followed  by  diftrefling  flrangury. 

Internally  tlity  have  been  exhibited  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropfical  cafes,  in  a  dofe  from  half  a  grain  ro  a  grain. 
They  are  frequently  employed  in  weaknefs  of  the  uri- 
nary organs  :  in  incontinence  of  urine,  proceeding  from 
paralyfis  vefic:e,  in  gleets,  fliior  albus,  diabetes,  and 
other  difeafts  of  the  urinary  paifages,  originating  in,  or 
connefted  with  debility.  Not  only  in  the  incontintncy 
of  urine  which  accompanies  a  pally  of  the  lower  extre- 


mities, but  alfo  in  that  which  is  occrifioned  by  in  over-  Hiilori-i 
dlftcnfinn  of  the  bladder,  thefe  flies  have  been  admini- ^"""'"^ »' 
flered  internally  ivith  evident  relief.  The  fame  benefi-  ^^l!^^^ 
cial  efftfis  have  followed  their  ufe  in  ifchuria  veficali"^,  _ 

or  fuppreflion  of  urine  from  over-diftenfion  of  the  blad- 
der. 'I'hey  are  recommended  as  an  excellent  remedy 
in  gleets  by  Mead  and  Werlhof,  and  the  laft  mentioned 
phyfician  prefcribed  them  in  cafes  of  hydrophobia. 

The  internal  ufe  of  cantharides  in  gleets  and  leucor- 
rhcea  has  of  late  been  much  extended  by  Dr  John  Ro- 
bertfon  ;  but  for  an  account  of  the  circumftances  which 
led  him  to  fuch  a  free  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  for  liis 
mode  of  exhibiting  it,  we  mull  refer  to  his  late  work 
on  the  fubjeit,  and  a  paper  publillied  by  him  in  the  ft- 
cond  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

When  thefe  ftimulants  are  adminillered  internally, 
they  are  prefcribed  either  in  powder  or  in  tinflurc. 
The  dofe  in  fubllance  (which  is  the  molt  certain  form 
of  internal  exhibition)  is  from  half  a  grain  to  one  or 
two  grains  every  fixth  hour,  made  into  pillf.  Of  the 
tinfture,  the  dole  is  from  10  to  thirty  diops.  During 
the  ufe  of  either,  the  patient  fhould  be  directed  to  drink 
of  mucilaginous  decoftions,  emulfions,  &c.  Camphor 
is  thought  by  fome  practitioners  to  moderate  the  too 
llimulating  aflion  of  cantiiarides,  and  is  accordingly 
combined  with  them  or  their  tinctures  whenever  they 
are  given  internally.  Others  join  nitre  with  them,  as 
w-ell  as  camphor. 

Of  the  external  ufe  of  cantharides  by  way  of  blilter 
^ve  (hall  fpeak  pretently  under  the  preparations  that  are 
employed  for  that  porpofe. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

26S 

a.  Tin'ctura  Meloes  vesicatorii,  E.  TINCTU-Tlnaiu-et 
RA  CANTHARIDIS,  L.  T.  CANTHARIDUlW,"nthurid, 
D.     Tincture  of  cantharides. 

The  Edinburgh  tincture  ii  directed  to  be  made,  by 
digefting  for  feven  days,  a  dram  of  powdered  cantha- 
rides in  a  pound  of  diluted  alcohol  ;  and  that  of  the 
Dublin  college  is  prepared  with  the  fame  proportions. 
The  London  tinftuie  is  made  by  digefting  two  drams  of 
bruifed  cantharides,  and  half  a  pound  of  powdered  co- 
chineal, in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit  for  eight 
days. 

Thefe  tiniStures  differ  a  little  in  point  of  flrength. 
When  given  internally,  the  dofe  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
Dublin  tindlure  may  be  from  20  to  30  drops  ;  that  of 
the  London  tincture  from  1  o  to  20  drops.  They  are 
employed  externally  as  a  rubefacient  in  cafes  of  palfy, 
angina,  gaftritis,  &c. 

b,  Ceratum  Cantharidis,  L.  D. 
tharides. 

This  cerate  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  dram,  or  four 
fcruples,  of  pow'dered  cantharides,  with  fi.\  drams,  or  an 
ounce,  of  Ipermaceli  cerate. 

It  is  chiefly  employed  to  promote  the  running  of  if- 
fues. 
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c.  Emplastrum  Meloes  vesicatorii,   E.    EM- piaitcr ofi 
PLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS,  L.    EMP.  CAN-camhari' 
THARIDUM,  D.     Pkatr  of  cantharides.    Blijiermg 
plajler- 

According  to   the  Edinburgh  college,  this  plaiter  is 


M  A  T  E  R  I  A 

to  be  prepared  by  firll  melting  togetliL-r  equal  weights 
of  mutton  luct,  yellow  wax,  and  white  rofm  ;  and 
when  theie  are  removed  from  the  fire,  fprinklins;  in  an 
equal  proportion  of  powd^Tcd  canthavidcs.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges  are  I  pound 
of  finely  powdered  cantharides,  2  pounds  of  wax  plalJer, 
and  half  a  pound  of  hog's  lard,  and  the  ingredients  are 
mixed  in  a  limilar  manner. 

d.  Emplastrum  Meloes  Vesicatoru  Comto- 
SITUM,  E.     Compound  plaller  of  cantharides. 

This  is  made  of  Burgundy  pitch,  Venice  turpentine, 
cantharides;  each  i  2  parts,  yellow  wax,  4  part*  ;  fub- 
acetate  of  copper,  2  parts;  mullard  feed  and  black  pep- 
per, each  I  part.  Having  firll  melted  the  jntcli  and 
wax,  the  turpentine  is  to  be  added,  and  n-hile  thcfe  in- 
gredients are  flill  tluid,  the  other  articles  in  fine  powder 
are  to  be  mixed  with  them,  and  the  whole  conflantly 
ftirred  till  cold. 

This  laft-mentioned  plafter  of  Spanifli  flies  is  too 
compound,  and  being  of  a  corrofive  quality,  is  rarely 
prefcribed.  The  other  more  finii'le  forms  of  canthari- 
des plaller  are  in  frequent  ufe  for  exciting  vefications  in 
various  acute  and  chronic  difeafes,  particularly  in  inter- 
nal inrlammations  and  pains,  as  well  as  in  many  fpaf- 
modic  affeflions.  Blillering  has  been  recommended  by 
fome  phyficians  in  the  advanced  and  finking  llage  of 
typhus  fever  ;  but  the  propriety  of  luch  a  practice  is 
extremely  quellionable.  We  would  further  remark, 
that  in  the  febrile  dilorders  of  children,  a  good  deal  of 
caution  is  requifite  in  the  application  of  blifters  ;  3 
fpreading   erythematous    inflammation,   and  even   gan- 

Igrene,  being  fometimes  the  confequence.  In  fome  of 
the  above-mentioned  diforders  much  benefit  is  obtained 
by  keeping  the  bliftered  part  open,  or  in  an  ulcerated 
ftate  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  This  is  done  by 
any   of  the  following  ointments. 

iimn'ent         <"•  UxGUr.NTUM   Cantharidis,   L.     UXG.  CAN- 
cantha-    THARIUUM,  D.      Ointment  of  cantharides. 
'*■  This  is  prepared  by  taking  pulverized    SpaniQi   flies, 

two  ounces ;  dillilled  water,  eight  ounces  ;  ointment  of 
yellow  refin,  eight  ounces.  The  Suaniib  flies  being 
boiled  in  the  water,  this  is  reduced  to  half  the  original 
quantity,  the  liquor  is  drained,  and  the  oii.tment  of 
yellow  refin  added.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a 
water  bath,  faturated  with  fea  fait,  and  evaporated  to 
the  confillerce  of  an  ointment. 

inttnent  f.    UsGUEXTUM    IsTaSl    MeI.OES    VESICATORU,    E. 

nrfuilon    Ointment  of  infufion  of  cantharides. . 

des.  To  prepare  this  ointment,  the  Edinburgh  college  di- 

re£ls  one  part  of  cantharides  to  be  macerated  for  a 
night  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water ;  the  exprefl  and 
flrnined  liquor  to  be  boiled  with  two  parts  of  hogs  lard 
till  the  water  is  evaporated,  then  one  part  of  yellow 
wax,  and  the  fame  proportion  of  white  rofin  to  be  add- 
ed j  and  when  the  whole  is  melted,  and  removed  from 
the  fire,  two  parts  of  Venice  turpentine  are  to  be  mixed 
with  it,  and  the  whole  ftirred  till  cold. 

Hntment  S-    UnGUENTUM   PuLVERIS    MeI.OES    VESICATORU, 

fcaniha-    E.  Ointment  of  cantharides  powder. 

ideipow-        ^jjjj  j^   prepared  by  mixing  together  feven  parts  of 
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pnit  of  pov,-c!cred  cantha 
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Hirtory  of 
Simp'e  arcl 


re(uious  omtment,  and 

All  thtfe  ointments,  bclkies  being  ufed  for  keeping  Mcjiei'^c., 
open  blillers,  are  occafionally  employed  for  iffue  oint- '—  y  - 
ments. 

For  more  on  the  fubjeft  of  bliflerp,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Percival's  Ellays,  vol.  i.  and  Withers  on  the 
ufe  and  abufe  of  Medicines. 


Order  2.   Hemitter.' 


I.,'.  Coccus  Cacti,  E.     COCCINELLA,  L.  D.CodKncai. 
Cochineal.     See  Entomoeogy  Index. 


This 

matter. 


iployed  in  medicine  merely  as  a  colouring- 


Order  5.  HY:viENorTERA. 

Apis  Mellifica.   The  bee. 

14.  MEL.     Honey.  I 

Befidcs  being  ufed  as  an  article  of  diet,  honey  is 
often  employed  medicinally,  either  for  the  preparation 
of  eleftuaries,  or  for  making  a  kind  of  fyrups,  called 
oxymels  or  medicated  honeys.  It  generally  proves  gent- 
ly laxative,  but  is  apt  to  dilagree  with  the  ilomach, 
producing  ficknefs  and  griping.  It  might  probal)ly 
be  entirely  fuperfeded  by  fugar,  which  is  not  attended 
with  thofe  unpleafant  efFecls. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

a.  Mel  DESPUmatum.     Clarified  honey.  f 

For  the  purpofe  of  clarifying  honey,  the  colleges  of 
London  and  Dublin  direcl  that  it  Ihould  be  melted  in 
a  water  bath,  removing  the  fcum  as  it  rifes. 

In  this  way  the  honey  is  rendered  more  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  is  fcarcely  lefs  liable  to  difagree  with  weak 
ftomachs. 


b.  Melacetatum,  L.    OXY.MEL  SLMPLEX.  •    tat.d 
Acetated  honey.     Simf>/e  oxyniel.  '»o"«5'- 

Two  pounds  of  clarified  honey  are  boiled  in  a  glafs 
velVel  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  one  pound  of  diftilled 
vinegar,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  confillence  of  a 
fyrun. 

This  is  a  ufeful  remedy  diluted  with  water  and 
employed  as  a  gargle,  in  coughs  and  fore  throats. 

Order  7.  Aptera. 

15.  Oniscus  ASELLt's,    E.     MILLEPEDA,    l.-''-''"'"  ''* 
D.     Millepedes  or  Wood/ice. 

Formerly  employed  as  a  diuretic  in  the  form  of  pills, 
that  "ere  made  either  of  the  living  animals,  or  of  thele 
killed  by  fpirit  of  wine  and  powdered. 

16.  Canter   astacus.  E.      The  craw-fifli.     Tflfl- Cray's c)<si 
lapUJi.     Crafs   lyes.       See  Che.mistrv,    N° 


OJicinal  Pref>araiion. 

:or 
a.  Casxrorum  LAFILLl  PR/EPARATI,  E.     Prepared  ^'■' '•"■'" 
crabs  eyes.  '^'•'■'-  *■■>' 

5-^2  Formerly 


MATERIA    M  E  I>  I  C  A,    &c. 


Paitl\ 


Formerly  much  employed  as  an  antacid,  though  not 
at  all  fuperior  to  common  carbonate  of  lime. 

17.  Cancer    pagurus,    E.       The   black-clawed 
'crab.    CHELiE  CANCRORUM,  L.  Crabs  claws. 


Prepared 
crabs  claws. 


aS4 
Compound 
powder  of 

crabs  claws. 


OJkinal  Preparations. 

a.  Chels  Cancroruii  fr^^parat^,  L.  Prepared 
.  crabs  claws. 

Reduced  to  powder  like  the  former,  by  levigation, 
diffulion,  filtration,  and  drying.     Of  fimilar  properties. 

b.  Pui.vis  Chelarum  Canxri  compositus,  L. 
Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

A  mixture  of  one  pound  of  prepared  crabs  c'aws, 
with  three  ounces  of  prepared  chalk,  and  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  prepared  red  coral. 


Class  VI.  WORMS. 


1  8.   HiRUDO  MEBICINALIS, 

HELMiyxHOLOGY  Index, 
Order  3.  Test  ACE  a. 


Order  2.  MoLLUSCA. 
Medicinal  leech. 


Oy- 


2S7 

Prepared 

nyller 

flieUs. 


19.  Ostrea  edulis,  E.     OSTREA,  L.  D. 
fler.    See  CoscHOLOGY /n^*-*.     TEST^  OSTRE- 
ARUM.    Oyster  Jheth.    See  Chemistry,  N"  2883. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  OsTREARUM  Test^  PRJEPARAT^e,  L.    Prepared 
oyfter  Ihells. 

Prepared   in  the  fame  way  as  crabs  claws,  poITeffing 
fimilar  properties. 


Burnt  fponge  has  been  long  employed  as  a  remedy  HuVory  c 
in  fcrophulous  affeclions.  It  feems  to  owe  its  beneficial  ^™l''^  *" 
operation    (moftly   flight  and   uncertain)   in   thefe  dif-  i\,j^^"^ 

orders,  partly  to  its  alkaline  and  partly  to  its  carbona-  

ceous  nature.  Perhaps  the  firft-mentioned  may  con- 
tribute to  the  folution  and  diffufion  (in the  human  body) 
of  its  coaly  matter.  It  is  given  (made  into  a  bolus,  or 
lozenge)  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  dram,  twice  a- 
day. 

It  is  llkeviife  faid  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bronchocele, 
in  which  cafes  it  has  been  adminiilered  with  fuccels  in 
the  following  manner.  The  flomach  and  bowels  ha- 
ving been  duly  cleanfed  by  a  vomit  and  purge  taken 
two  days  before,  the  patient,  on  going  to  bed,  is  to 
place  a  bolus  confifting  of  half  a  dram  of  burnt  fponge, 
and  as  much  honey  as  is  neceflary,  in  the  mouth,  under 
the  tongue,  and  as  it  gradually  diffolves  to  fwallow  it. 
This  bolus  is  to  be  repeated  for  fix  nights.  A  bitter 
powder  made  of  five  grains  of  chamomile  flowers,  gen- 
tian root,  and  the  lelfer  centaury  tops,  is  to  be  taken 
every  feventh  day  during  the  ufe  of  the  bolus,  and  on 
the  eighth  day  the  purge  is  to  be  repeated.  Others 
have  employed  fponge  in  thefe  cafes  in  the  form  of  2 
lozenge,  vvliich  is  certainly  more  conveniently  held  in 
the  mouth  than  a  bolus  *.  <^Thefatir 

Chap.  II.  Vegetable  Subfiances. 

Sect.  I.  Vegetable  produBs  that  are  procured  from 
plants  in  general,  or  from  fuch  as  are  imperfeBltj 
known. 

Charcoal.       See   Chemi-  Charcoal, 


Orde 


ZoOPHYTA. 


20.  GORGONIA  NOBILIS.  ISISNOBILIS,  E. 

LIUM  RUBRUM,  L.  D.      Red  coral. 

MISTRY,  N*  2886. 

OJiciaal  Preparation. 

a.  C0RALLIUM>_RUBRUM    PRyEPARATUM. 

red  coral. 
As  above. 


22.  Careo   LlGXI,    E. 
STRY  Index. 

For  medical  purpofes  charcoal  ftiould  be  frc{h  burned, 
or  (liould  be  kept  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  Its 
chief  ufe  is  as  an  antifeptic,  correfling  putridity  ;  hence 
it  is  employed  as  a  tooth-powder,  eilher  alone  or  mixed 
CORAL-  with  allringents  and  aromatics,  and  is  fometiraes  given 
See  Che-  internally  in  diarrhoea  and  dyfentery,  where  the  matters 
evacuated  are  very  ofFenfive.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  act  as  a 
gentle  laxative. 

23.  FuLIGO  LiGKI  COMBUSTI.      Wood  foot.  Wood  fou 

Prepared  This  differs  from  charcoal  in  containing  a  confiderable 

quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  to  which  the  preperties 
attributed  to  it  as  an  antifpafmodic  are  to  be  afcribed. 
It  is  now  feldom  ufed. 


Sponge 


21.  Sfokgia  officinalis,  E.  SPONGIA,  L. 
D.     Sponge.     See  Helminthology  Index. 

In  its  natural  (late,  fponge  is  employed  by  furgeons, 
for  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers,  for  making  tents,  and 
for  flopping  hemorrhagies  from  fmall  divided  blood 
veffels. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  SroNGiA  usta,  L.  D.     Burnt  fponge. 

Sponge  is  burnt  in  a  c^ofe  iron  veSel,  after  being 
cut  into  fmall  pieces  and  bruifed  to  free  it  from  earthy 
and  ftony  matter.  The  homing  is  continued  till  the 
fponge  becomes  black  and  friable,  and  it  is  then  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder. 


24.    Al.COHOI.,   E.     SPIRITUSVINOSUSREC  Common 

TIFICATUS,  L.      SPIRITUS   VINI  RECTIFI- alcohol. 
CATUS,  D.     Alcohol.     ReBified fpirit  o/zm'ne. 

For  the  ufual  preparation,  hiftory  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  alcohol,  fee  Chemistry,  Chap.  xi.  feft.  i. 

The  only  certain  mode  of  afcertaining  the  purity  of 
alcohol  and  its  preparations  is  by  taking  their  fpecific 
gravity,  for  the  manner  of  doing  which  fee  Hydrody- 
namics. The  fpecific  gravity  of  redlified  fpirit  Ihould 
be  8.^5. 

Alcohol  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  llimuli  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Applied  externally  it  corrugates 
the  folid  parts  of  the  body,  and  coagulates  all  the 
albuminous  and  gelatiROUs  fluids  with  whicli  it  comes  in 
contaifl.    Piy  violently  contrafling  the  Iraallcr  vellcls,  it 

checks 


jfloryof  checks  psflive  hcmorrhngies,  and  by  deftroying  the  fcn- 

f  rlf  ar.i  fibiHtv  of  the  extremities  of  nerves  it  alleviates   pain, 

"    and  in  fbme  cafes  removes  fpafm.    Taken  undiluted  in- 

., to  the  ilomsch,  it  a6ls  in  a  fimilar  manner,  contracling 

the  folids,  and  deflroying  nervous  fenfibility.  If  the 
quantity  is  conSderable,  it  brinjjs  on  apoplexy  and  pal- 
fy,  followed  by  death.  Sufficiently  diluted  alcohol 
afts  as  a  tonic  and  gentle  flimulus,  exhilarating  the  fpi- 
rits,  increafing  the  appetite,  and  promoting  digcftion  ; 
but  a  too  frequent  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  is  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences.  See  N°  10  2.  It  is  a  ufeful 
appUcation  to  recent  burns  and  fcalds,  preventing  vcfi- 
cation. 

It  muft  be  remarked,  that  what  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege have  called  alcchol  is  not  pure  alcohol. 

Officinal  Pretiaraiions. 

a.  Alcchol,  L.  D.     Alcohol. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  pure  alcohol  given  by  the 
London  college  is  fomewhat  diiicrent  from  that  of  the 
Dublin  college.  The  former  dircfls  a  gallon  of  refli- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  pure 
kali,  and  afterwards  a  pound  of  hot  prepared  kali  to  be 
added.  The  mixture  is  to  be  well  (haken  and  fet  by 
for  24  hours,  when  the  fpirit  is  to  be  poured  off,  mix- 
ed with  half  a  pound  more  prepared  kali,  and  dillilled  in 
a  water  bath.  The  diftilled  alcohol  iLould  have  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  815. 

The  procefs  of  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  is  as  fol- 
lows. Five  pounds  of  rectified  fpirit  are  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  and  then  with  one 
poimd  of  pearl-aflies  dried  over  the  f.re  and  flill  warm. 
This  mixture  is  digefted  for  three  days,  (baking  it  fre- 
quently ;  and  then  the  fpirit  is  poured  oft,  and  diftilled 
till  three  pounds  have  come  over.  The  Dublin  alcohol 
has  the  fpeciSc  gravity  of  820,  and  is  confequently 
weaker  than  that  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Pure  alcohol  is  rot  employed  in  medicine,  and  there- 
fore the  college  of  Edinburgh   have  given  no  formula 
for  its  preparation. 
496 
'itnolic  h.   LiQUOR  iETKERE'JS   VITRIOLICUS,    D.      Vitriolic 

thereal      ethereal  liquor. 
iquor. 

This  is  prepared  by  putting  3  2  ounces   of  reflifled 
fpirit  of  wine  into  a  retort  that  is  capable  of  fupporting 
a  fuddfn  heat,  and  pouring  on  it  in  a  continued  ftream 
32  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  mixing  them  gradually  ; 
then  placing  the  reloit  in  heated  fand,  and  diftilling  off 
16  ounces  into  a  cool  receiver,  taking  care  fo  to  regu- 
late the  heat  that  the  mixture  may  boil  as  foon  as  poffi- 
ble.     The  fpecific  gravity  (hould  be  about  753. 
In  a  fimilar  manner  is  prepared  the 
»?7 
prit  of  SpIRITUS  ^THERIS  VITRIOLICI,   L.     Spirit  of  vitri- 

itrioHc       olic  ether. 
:her. 

This  preparation  is  an  impure  ether,  and,  when  pu- 
rified, as  direfled  below,  it  forms  the  o^cxnsX  fulphuric 
ether. 

It  is  employed  as  a  ftimulant  in  low  fevers  and  fe- 
brile eruptions.     Dofe  from  60  to  1 00  drops, 

ilplmric  f-   ^THER    St'LPm.-RICUS,    E.      iETHER  VITRI- 

icr.         OLICUS,  L.  D.     Sulphuric  ether.     Vitriolic  ether. 
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The  colleges  of  London  and  Dublin  direft  their  ful-  Hiftory  of 
phuric  ether  to  be   prepared   by  retlifying  the  former  ^'''|P'':  ""j^ 
preparation   by  means  of  potaih.     According  to   the  m^^Iacs. 
former,  two  pounds  of  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  are  to  be  _— y— J 
mixed  with  owe.  meafured  ounce  of  water  of  pure  kali, 
and  the  mixture  diftilled  with   a   gentle  heat,   till  14 
meafured  ounces  have  come  over.     In  the  Dublin  for- 
mula 16  ounces  of  vitriolic   etherial  liquor  .ore  mixed 
with  two  drams  of  powdered  cauftic  vegetable  alkali  j 
and  I  o  ounces  are  diftilled  off. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direft  32  oipices  of  alcohol, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphuric  acij,  to  be  mixed 
together  in  a  proper  retort,  and  16  ounces  to  be  diftil- 
led over  from  a  fand  heat  fuddenly  applied.  To  the 
diftilled  liquor  are  then  to  be  added  two  drachms  of 
potafti,  and  from  a  very  high  retort  10  ounces  are  to 
be  diftilled  with  a  gentle  fire. 

On  the  chemical  nature  and  properties  of  fulphuric 
ether,  fee  Chemistry,  Chap.  XL  Sefl.  II.  Its  fpeci- 
fic gravity  ftiould  be  about  739. 

The  medical  ufes  of  ether  are  thus  defcribed  by  Dr 
Duncan.  "  As  a  medicine  taken  internally,  it  is  an 
excellent  antifpafraodic,  cordial,  and  ftimulant.  In 
catarrhal  and  afthmatic  complaints,  its  vapour  is  inhaled 
with  advantage,  by  holding  in  the  mouth  a  piece  of  fu- 
gar,  on  which  ether  his  been  dropt.  It  is  given  as  a 
cordial  in  naufea,  and  in  febrile  difeafes  of  the  typhoid 
type,  as  an  antifpaimodic  in  hyfteria,  and  in  other 
fpafmodic  and  painful  difeafes  j  and  as  a  ftimulus  in  fo- 
porofe  and  apopledic  aflFcftions.  Regular  praflitioncrs 
feldom  give  fo  much  as  half  an  ounce,  much  more  fre- 
quently only  a  fexv  drops,  for  a  dofe  j  but  emo  ics 
have  fometimes  ventured  upon  much  larger  quantities, 
and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  applied  externally, 
it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very  oppofite  effc(?>s,  ac- 
cording to  its  management  •,  for  if  it  be  prevented  from 
evaporating,  by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied clofely  with  the  hand,  it  proves  a  powerful  ftimu- 
lant  and  rubefacient,  and  excites  a  lei-.'ition  of  burning 
heat.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  removing 
pains  in- the  head  or  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
dropt  on  any  part,  of  the  body  expofcd  freely  to  the 
contaS  of  the  air,  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  in- 
tenfe  degree  of  cold  ;  and  this  is  attended  with  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  bulk  in  the  psrt  to  which  it  is  ap-  *T>imean's 
pli^d  :  in  this  way  it  has  frequently  facilitated  the  re-  ^'fp'"f^- 
dudf ion  of  ftrangulated  hernia  *."  '"^' 

d.    ^THER  SULPHURICUS  CUM  AlCOHOI-E,    E.      Sul- Sulphuric 
phuric  ether  with  alcohol.  ei'>=r  with 

alcohul. 

This  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  one  part  of  ful- 
phuric ether,  and  t-vo  parts  of  alcohol.  In  nature  and 
propertii-s  it  acrrers  u-ith  \S\sfpiriius  cctheris  vilriolici  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 

If.  O1.EUM  ViNI,   L.     Oil  of  wine.  OiUfwine. 

This  preparation  is  made  by  mixing  together  one 
part  of  alcohol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphuric 
acid,  and  diftilling,  taking  care  that  no  black  froth 
pafs  into  the  receiver.  The  oily  part  of  the  diftilled 
lii|uor  is  to  be  feparatcd  from  the  volatile  acid  ;  and  to 
the  former  is  to  be  added  :is  much  water  and  pure  kali, 
as  i?  fufhcient  to  correfl  the  fulphurcous  fmell.  Then 
a  gentle  beat  is  to  be  applied  to  diftil  off  the  little  ether 

thai 
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Compound 
fpfritofvi- 


that  the  ^iqVior  contains ;  and  the  oil  that  floats  on  the 
rrraainirig  fluid   is  to  be  feparated   and  pieferved  for 

'rhis  is  employed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  the  fol- 
lowing:; preparation  ■,  though  it  is  fometimes  given  alone 
as  a  ftimulus,  in  a  dofe  from  ic  to  20  drops. 

/.  Spirttos  ^theris  vitriolici  compositcs,  L. 
Compound  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether. 

Prepared  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  fpirit  of  vitriolic 
ether,  arid  three  drams  of  the  oil  of  wine. 

It  is  employed  as  an  antifpafraodic  in  fimilar  cafes,  and 
dofes,  as  fulphuric  ether. 

g.  Liquor  /Cthereus  oi.kosus,  D.  LIQ^UOR 
HOFFM.\NNI  ANODYNUS.  Oily  ethereal  li- 
quor.    Hojfmatin' s  anodyhe  liquor. 

Made  by  diflilling  to  one  half  the  liquor  that  re- 
mains after  preparing  the  Dublin  vitriolic  ether. 

Similar  in  its  properties  to  ether,  but  weaker.  It  is 
much  the  fame  as  the  former. 

//.  /Ether  sulphuricus  cum  Alcohole  aromati- 
CL'S,  E.    Aromatic  fulphuric  ether  with  alcohol. 

This  is  prepared  by  digeding,  for  feven  days,  an 
ounce  of  bruifcd  cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  bruifed  lefl'er 
cardamom  feeds,  and  two  drams  of  powdered  long  pep- 
per, in  two  pounds  and^  half  of  fulphuric  ether  with  al- 
cohol. 

A  powerful  ftimulant  and  tonic.  Dofe  30  drops  to  a 
dram. 

25.  Alcohol  dilutum,  E.  SPIRITUS  VINO- 
SUS  TENUIOR,  L.  SPIRITUS  VINI  TE- 
NUIOR,  D.  Diluted  alcohol.  Weaker  fpirit  of  wine. 
Proof  fpirit. 

This  is  reflified  fpirit  lowered  with  water  to  what  is 
called  proof frengtii,  having  a  fpecific  gravity  of  about 
935.  In  all  its  elTential  properties  it  refembles  com- 
mon fpirits,  and  cither  whifky  or  Britifh  fpirit  may  be 
ufed  for  it.  The  proof  Ipirit  of  commerce  is  ufually 
diftilled  either  from  mnlafles  or  grain. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  as  a  menftruum  for  mak- 
ing various  tinftures. 

26.  ACIDUM     ACETOSUM     IMPURUM.        ACETUM 

VINI,  D.      ACETUM,    L.     Impure  acetous  acid. 
Vinegar. 

As  the  vinegar  commonly  met  with  is  made  from 
other  fermented  liquors  befides  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
we  have  infcrted  it  here  among  the  vegetable  princi- 
ples. On  the  prot'uiSlion  and  properties  of  vinegar, 
fee  Chemistry,  N"  649  and  2310.  Common  vinegar, 
befides  diluted  acetous  acid,  contains  tartaric  acid,  tar- 
trate of  potath,  fupertartrate  of  potafli,  and  mucilage. 
It  (liould  he  tranfparent,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  fra- 
grant -pungent  fmcll,  and  an  agreeable  fliarp  talle.  It 
is  fcldom  employed  in  medicine  before  it  is  purified  by 
diftillation  or  other  proceffes  to  be  immediately  men- 
tioned. Vinegar  is  a  good  family  remedy  as  a  refrige- 
rant in  fevers,  as  a  ftimulftnt  external  application  in 
bruifcs,  fprains,  &c.  and  vinegar  whey  made  by  coa- 
gulating warm  milk  by  means  of"  ;:ood  vinegar,  is  one 
of  the  bed  auxiliary  diaphoretics  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 
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a.   ACIDUM    ACETOSUM   DESTILLATUM,    E. 

TUM  DiSTILLATUM,  L.  D. 

The  Edinburgh  college  directs  eight  pounds  of  com- : 
mon  acetous  acid  to  be  diftilled  in  a  glafs  vefiel  with  a: 
gentle  heat,  fetting  afide  the  lirlf  two  pounds  that  come 
Over,  and  preferving  the  next  four  pounds.  Tlie  Dub- 
lin college  directs  10  pounds  of  vinegar  to  be  put  into 
the  Hill,  and  fix  pounds  to  be  drawn  off  at  once  ;  and 
the  London  college,  from  five  pounds,  direfts  that  there 
fhould  be  diftilled  oflF  as  much  as  comes  over  free  from 
empyreuma. 

Diftilled  vinegar  is  freed  from  the  falts  and  mucilage 
contained  in  common  vinegar,  and  therefore  is  purer 
and  keeps  better ";  but  it  is  much  weaker  than  good 
vinegar.  If  it  has  been  diftilled  in  glafs  velVels  it  can 
have  acquired  no  metallic  impregnation  ;  but  it  is 
fometimes,  as  well  as  common  vinegar,  adulterated 
with  fulphuric  acid  to  make  it  appear  ftronger.  This 
fraud  may  be  dctedled  by  adding  muriate  of  baryta, 
which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate  if  fulphuric  acid 
be  prefent. 

It  is  employed  for  gargles,  for  preparing  various  ace- 
tates, and  other  officinal  medicines.  It  is  alfo  given  as 
a  refrigerant  diluted  with  water  in  feverifh  diforders, 
and  is  applied  externally.  ■ 

b.    ACIDUM   ACETOSUM    FORTE,    E.     ACIDUM    A- 

CETOSUM,  L.     Strong  acetous   acid.     Radical  vi- 
negar.    Acetic  acid. 

By  the  Edinburgh  procefs,  a  pound  of  dried  ful- 
phate  of  iron  is  to  be  rubbed  with  10  ounces  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  ;  the  mixture  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  re- 
tort, and  diftilled  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over. 
The  London  college  direfls  two  pounds  of  coarfely- 
powdered  verdigris,  well  dried  by  means  of  a  water 
bath,  faturated  with  fea  fait,  to  be  put  into  a  retort 
and  diftilled,  repeating  the  diftillation  with  the  liquor 
that  comes  over. 

On  the  produftion  and  properties  of  this  acid,  fee 
Chemistry,  N*  652,  el  feg.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
fhould  be  about  1060.  It  is  fometimes  contaminated 
with  fulphuvous  acid  or  with  lead.  The  former  may 
be  difcovered  by  the  unpleafant  tickling  cough  it  then 
occalions  when  inuffed  up  the  nofe  •,  and  the  latter  by 
adding  fulphuret  of  ammonia,  by  which,  if  lead  be  pre- 
fent, the  liquor  will  be  tinged  of  a  dark  brown. 

This  preparation  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  ftimulant  to 
be  fnuffed  up  the  nofe  in  fyncope,  hyfteria,  and  fimilar 
affeflions  :  externally  it  ads  as  a  rubefacient.  Both  this 
and  the  two  following  may  be  ufed  as  fumigations  to 
correel  the  bad  fmell  of  fick  rooms. 
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r.   Acetum  aromaticuji,  E.      Aromatic  vinegar.  Aromati 
Vinegar  of  the  four  thieves.  vinegar. 

Made  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  dried  rofemary 
tops,  four  ounces  of  dried  fage  leaves,  two  ounces  of 
dried  lavender  flowers,  and  two  drams  of  cloves,  in 
eight  pounds  of  diftilled  acetous  acid  for  feven  days, 
and  ftraining. 

Sometimes  given  as  a  ftimulus,  diluted  with  water  in 
t)  i-  hus. 

d.    -^CIDUM 
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^d       d.   AciDlTO   ACF.TOSUM   CAMPHORATUM,     IL. 
phorated  acetous  acid. 

Prepared  by  diflblving  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  re- 
duced to  powder  by  being  rubbed  with  alcohol,  in  fix 
ounces  of  ftrong  acetous  acid. 

This  ihould  be  kept  in  glafs  phials  with  ground  Hop- 
pers. It  is  an  excellent  fliinulus  for  .'"nuffing  up  the  no- 
ftrils. 

e.  Si'RUPUs  AciDl  ACETOSi,  E.  Svrup  of  acetous 
:icid. 

This  Is  prepared  by  boiling  together  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  acetous  acid  (^common  vinegar),  and  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  double  refined  fugar. 

Uied  in  the  fame  cafes  as  acstated  honey,  (fee  N* 
277.)  to  which  it  is  preferable. 

/  AcETAs  PoTASs.E,.  E.  KALI  ACETATUM, 
L.  ALKALI  VEGETABILE  ACETATUM, 
D.  SAL  DIURETICUS.  Acetate  of  potaili.  A- 
cetaled  kali.  Ace'.ated  vegetable  cikali.  Diuretic 
fait. 

This  fait  is  made  by  boiling  ar.y  quantity  of  fubcar- 
bonate  of  potafh  with  dilVilIed  acetous  acid,  firft  ufing 
about  five  times  its  weight,  and,  during  the  boiling, 
gradually  adding  more  till  all  effervefceuce  ceafes, 
llowly  evaporating  to  drynefs,  fufing  the  dry  fait,  then 
dilTolving  it  in  water,  and  flovvly  evaporating  the  folu- 
tion  till  there  remains  a  dry  white  faline  raafs,  which  is 
to  be  kept  well  ftopt  from  the  air,  in  which  it  deli- 
quefces.     See  Chemistry,  N'  987. 

Acetate  of  potalh  is  employed  as  a  diuretic  in  a  dofe 
of  from  one  to  four  fcruples,  and  in  a  dilute  folution  as 
a  refrigerant  in  fevers,  Sic. 

27.  Sl'Rcarboxas  Potass.e  iMPi'Rus.  CARBO- 
NAS  POTASS/E  IMPURUS,  E.  CINERES 
CLAVELLATI,  L.  ALKALI  FIXUM  VE- 
GETABILE, D.  Impure  fubcarbonate  of  potafh. 
Volajhes.     Fearlafljes.     Fixed  vegetable  alkali. 

For  the  production  and  nature  of  this  alkaline  fub- 
ftance,  fee  Chemistry,  Chap.  XII.  Secl.  I.  It  is  fel- 
dom  employed  in  pharmacy,  except  as  the  bafis  of  fome 
(jjicinal  preparatfjiis. 

a.    SUECARBONAS  PoTASS-E.      CARBONAS    POT- 

'ASS/E,  E.  KALI  PR.-^-.PARATU.M,  L.  AL- 
KALI VEGETABILE  MITE,  D.  Subcarbonate 
of  potafh.  Carbonate  -jfp^tajh.  Prepared  kali.  Mild 
'cegetahle  alkali. 

This  is  ufually  prepared  from  the  former  fubftance, 
which  is  purified  by  burning  it  in  a  crucible,  then  dil- 
folving  it  in  water,  filtering  and  evaj.orating  to  drynefs 
in  a  clean  iron  pot,  ftirring  the  raafs  as  it  dries,  to  pre- 
vent its  coalefcir.g  into  one  cake. 

This  fait  appears  in  fmall  white  grains  of  fcarcely 
any  perceptible  fmell,  but  of  a  hot  alkaline  tafle. 
When  pure,  it  Ihould  diffolve  entirely  in  cold  water, 
and  fhould  deliqucfce  in  moill  air  into  a  limpid  tranfpa- 
rent  iluid. 

As  ufually  made,  it  contains  a  confiderablc  propor- 
tion of  fulphate  of  potalh,  which  may  be  feparated  from 
it  by  mixing  it  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  al- 
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loning  it  to  (land  till  cold,  when  moft 
of  potafh  is  feparated  in  cryilals. 

This  alkaline  carbonate  is  employed   as  a  diuretic,  j!(j|"i'ne5. 
mixed  with  infufion  of  chamomile  and  fpiril  of  juniper,  — y— J 
in  a  dofe  of  about  a  fcruple  repeated  occalionally  ;  and 
as  an  antacid.      It  is  alio  employed,  in   combination 
with  citric  acid,   to  relieve  naufea  and  check  vomit- 

I.    A-iiiA  Kali  PR;ErAR.\Ti,    L.      LIXIVIUM '^^""°^ 
MITE,  D.     Water  of  prepared  kali.     Mild  ley.  S 

This  is  made  by  allowing  fubcarbonate  of  potafli  to 
deliquefce  in  a  moilf  atmofphere,  and  draining  it  ;  or, 
by  diflblving  it  in  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

It  pofTcffes  the  fame  properties  as  the  dry  car- 
bonate, and  is  employed  chiefly  for  decompofing  other 
falts. 

f.  AtiuACARBONAxrsPoTASs.^.  AQUA  SUPER- Waici'of 
CARBONATIS  P0TASS7E,  E.    LIQUOR  AL-"rt.onate 
KALI   VEGETABILIS  MITISSIMI,    D.     \Va-°' ''"""^ 
ter  of  carbonate  of  potafh.     Solution  ofmUdeJt  vegetable 
alkali. 

This  is  properly  a  neutral  fait,  and  is  prepared  by  dif- 
folving  fubcarbonate  of  potalh  in  water,  and  faturating 
it  with  carbonic  acid,  by  palling  through  it  a  llream  of 
this  gas,  ariling  from  the  deconipofition  of  carbonate  of 
lime  by  diluted  lulphuric  acid. 

On  the  nature  of  this  fait,  fee  Chemistry,  N*  109, 

By  this  means  the  alkaline  carbonate  \s,  better  adapt- 
ed for  internal  ul'e,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only  more  plea- 
fant  to  the  tafle  j  but  is  lefs  apt  to  offend  the  (lomach. 
Indeed  it  is  the  only  form  in  which  we  can  exhibit  pot- 
afh in  fufhoicnt  dofes,  and  for  a  fufhiient  length  of 
time,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  its  w^c  in  calculous 
complaints.  It  has  certainly  been  frequently  of  advan- 
tage in  thtfe  affeflions,  but  probably  only  in  ihofe  in- 
l^ances  in  which  the  lione  conliits  of  uric  acid,  or  urate 
of  ammonia;  for  though  fuperfaturated  v\ith  carbonic 
acid,  yet  the  atfinity  of  that  acid  for  potafh  is  fo  weak, 
that  it  really  operates  as  an  alkali. 

Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day.  It  in  generally  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and 
fometimes  produces  inebriation.  This  lalt  cffed  is  a- 
fctibed  to  the  carbonic  acid. 

3'« 
d.  Aqua  Potass;e,  E.  AQ^UA  KALI  PURI,  L.w^ieryf 
LIXIVIUM  CAUSTICUM,  D.     Water  of  potalh. I'o'-aO.. 
Water  of  pure  kali.     Ca-flic  ley. 

The  following  is  the  Edinburgh  procefs  for  obtain- 
ing a  folution  of  pure  potafh. 

Take  of  newly  prep3;ed  lime,  eight  ounces;  carbo- 
nate of  potalh,  fix  ounces.  Put  the  lime  into  an  iron 
or  earthen  vefTrl,  c  ith  28  ounces  of  warm  water.  Af- 
ter the  ebullition  is  hnilhed,  iiiilantly  add  the  ialt,  and 
hiiving  thoroughly  mixed  them,  cover  the  ve'Jel  till 
they  cool.  When  the  mixture  has  ceded,  agitate  it 
well,  and  poui  it  into  a  glals  funnel,  wiiole  throat  mjfl 
be  obllru'led  with  a  piece  of  cl-'an  unen.  Covt;  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  funnel,  and  u'-n  Its  tube  into  an- 
other glafs  veflil,  fo  th->:  the  watci  of  potalh  may  gra- 
dually drop  through  the  rag  into  the  lower  veffel.     As 
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liiftorj'  of  foon  £5  it  ceafcs  to  drop,  pour  into  the   funnel  fome 

Simole  and  ounces  of  water,   but   cautioully,  fo  that  it  may  fwim 

MSidnes  ^^"'^'^  '''^  matter.     The  water  of  potaQi  will  again  be- 

'     "  ^  gin  to  drop,  and  the  affufion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated 

in  the  fame  manner,  until  three  pounds  have   dropped, 

which  will  happen   in   the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days  ; 

then  mix  the  fuperior  and  inferior   parts  of  the  liquor 

together  by  agitation,  and   keep   it  in  a  well  flopped 

phial. 

From  this  procefs  thofe  of  t'-e  London  and  Dublin 
colleges  do  not  materially  differ.  For  other  methods 
of  pvDcuring  pure   potafh,    fee  Chemistry,  N'  905, 

'f^is  preparation  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
calculous  diforders.  From  17  to  40  drops  were  given 
in  i'ruel,  milk,  or  broih,  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  but 
even  in  thefe  dofcs  it  ha?  often  proved  h!"My  injurious, 
when  l«ng  continued,  to  the  organs  of  digeflion. 
Hence  it  has  been  julily  fuperRded  by  the  folution  of 
carbonate  of  potalli  above  mentioned. 
317 
?otaih.  f.  PoTASsA,  E.   K^LIPURUM,  L.    ALKALI 

VEGF.TABILE  CAUSTICUM,  D,  LM'LS  IN- 
FERNALIS.  Potadi.  Pure  kali.  CauJ}ic  vegetable 
alkali.     Common  Jlronger  caujlic. 

This  is  made  by  evaporating  any  quantity  of  the  fo- 
lution of  potaih  in  a  very  clean  covered  iron  veffel,  till 
on  the  ebullition  ceafing,  the  faline  matter  flows  like 
oil,  which  happens  before  the  veffel  becomes  red.  The 
mafs  is  then  to  be  poured  out  on  a  fmooth  iron  plate, 
till  it  be  divided  into  fmall  pieces  before  it  hardens, 
when  it  muft  be  depofited  in  a  well-ftopt  phial. 

This  has  been  long  employed  by  furgeons  as  a  cauf- 
tic  J  but  its  ufe  in  this  way  is  inconvenient,  as  from  its 
rapid  deliquefcence  it  is  not  eallly  confined. 

Poim w:,t,    /  PoTASSA  CUM  Calce,  E.    CALX  CUM  KALI 
Le  PURO,  L.     CAUSTICUM  MITIUS,  D.     Potafti 


with  lime.     Lime  with  pure  kali.    Milder  cauflic. 

Made  by  evaporating  in  a  covered  iron  veffel  any 
quantity  of  folution  of  potaih  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
third,  and  then  gradually  adding  as  much  newly  flaked 
or  powdered  lime  as  is  fufficient  to  form  a  thick  mafs, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  clofely  flopped  veffel.  This  is 
employed  as  a  cauftic,  and  is  milder  in  its  operation, 
and  more  manageable  than  the  lafl. 

28.  Cera.     Bees  wax. 

Though  wax  is  generally  obtained  from  honey, 
combs,  we  have  here  introduced  it  as  a  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, fince  modern  chemiftry  has  fliown  that  it  may  be 
obtained  by  certain  proceffes  from  moft  vegetables.  See 
Chemistry,  N*  2432. 

Two  varieties  of  wax  are  employed  in  medicine,  cera 
Jlava,  yellow  wax,  which  is  the  wax  as  it  is  naturally 
procured  from  the  comb,  and  cera  alba,  white  wax, 
bleached  by  art.  They  do  not  differ,  in  their  fenfiblc 
properties,  and  the  white  wax  is  only  preferable  to  the 
yellow,  from  its  making  ointments,  &.c.  of  a  more  deli- 
cate colour. 

Wax  is  feldom  employed  internally,  though  it  is 
fometimes  adminiflercd  as  an  emollient  by  way  of 
emulfion  in  diarrhoea  and  dyfentery.  It  is  ufed  chief- 
ly for  preparing  ointments,  liniments,  and  cerates. 


OJicinal  Preparauor.s. 

a.  LiNlMENTUM  SIMPLEX,  E.     Simple  liniment. 
Made  by  melting  together  one  part  of  white  wax,  and 

four  of  olive  oil.  Simple  li 

b.  UxGUEKTUM  SIMPLEX,   E.     Simple  ointmeiit.  32t 
This    diffcrb  from  the  laft,    only  in  its  proportions,  j^"^^"" 

being  compoled  of  two  parts  of  white  wax,   and  foiir  of 
olive  oil. 

-  ^". 

c.  UnguENTUM  CEREUM,   L.  D.     Wax  ointment.      '^^•»xoi»t 

Made  by  melting  together  four  ounces  of  white  wa.x, 
three  ounces  of  fpermaceti,  and  a  pint  of  olive  oil. 

//.  Emplastrum  SIMPLEX,  E.     EMPLASTRUIM         '^ 
CER^,  D.     EMPLASTRUM  CERiE  COMPO- '''"'■ 
Sll'UM,   L.       Simple   plaller.      Wax  plnjler.      Com- 
pound  uax  plajler. 

The  Edinburgh  preparation  is  compofed  of  three 
parts  of  yelloA-  wax,  and  of  mutton  futt  and  white  ro- 
fin  each  two  parts  j  that  of  the  London  and  Dublin  col- 
leges is  formed  from  yellow  wax  and  mutton  fuet,  each 
three  pounds,  and  yellow  lofin  one  pound. 

29.  AmmonIACUM.    Gum  ammoniac.  Ammoni; 

This  is  a  common  concrete,  gummy,  rcfinot-S  juice  *^"'°' 
from  the  E.ift  Indits,  generally  in  large  lasffes,  com- 
pofed of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  whitenels  : 
the  external  parts  of  the  mafs  are  commonly  yellowifh 
or  brownilh,  and  the  white  te:;rs  change  to  the  fame 
colour  on  being  expoltd  for  fome  time  to  the  air.  Of 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  extrafted,  we  have  no  further 
knowledge,  than  what  is  learnt  from  the  feeds  found  a- 
mong  the  tears,  which  refemble  thofe  of  dill,  except 
that  they  are  larger,  and  apparently  belong  to  a  plunt 
of  the  umbelliferous  kind. 

Ammoniacura  has  a  flrong  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
fweetilh  tafle,  which  is  followed  by  a  bitter  one.  It  is 
frequently  made  ufe  of  in  aflhmas,  in  menftrual  fup- 
preffions,  and  cacheftic  indifpofitions.  In  obftrudlions 
of  the  breaft  it  is  accounted  the  moll  effectual  of  the 
aperient  gums  :  in  hyfteric  cafes,  fome  of  the  others 
are  preferred  or  joined  to  it,  on  account,  chiefly,  of 
their  more  powerful  fmell.  It  is  mofl  commodioufly 
taken  in  the  form  of  pills ;  the  dofe  is  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram,  every  night  or  ottener  :  in  larger  doles,  as  a 
dram,  it  generally  loofens  the  belly.  Applied  exter- 
nally, it  is  fuppofed  to  difcufs  hard  indolent  tumours. 

Officinal  Preparaticns. 
a.  Ammoniacum  purificatum.     Purified  gum  am-  Purified . 
moniac.  ?'"" " 

.-    ,  ,  ,  .       -    .     I  niacl 

Aramoniacum  is  purified  by  melt:ng  it  in  hot  water, 
fqueezing  it  through  linen,  and  evaporating  to  a  proper 
confidence. 
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b.  L.\c  Ammoniaci,  L.  D.     Emulfion  of  gum  am-g^-J^igj^ 
monia.  gum  am- 

Made  by  triturating  two  drams  of  ammoniac  with"""'**' 
half  a  pint  of  dillilled  water  till  an  emulfion  is  formed. 

Given  in  moll  cafes  where  ammoniac  is  ufed  as  an 
expeflorant.  Dofe  an  ounce  or  two,  repeated  oc- 
calionally. 

c.  Emplastrum 
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c.  Emflastrum  GUMMOSUM,  E.     Gum  plafler. 

eight  parts  of  philler  of 
part  of  gum  ammoniac, 


iHi(l»rT  nf 

lofficinril 
,v|ediciiie«. 


Gompoui 
powder  c 


Made  by  melting  togeth' 
femivitrified  OTtde  of  lead,  oi 
and   the  fame  proportion  of  galbanum  and  yellow  wax. 

Employed  to  form  adbefive  plaliers. 

30.  Myrrha.     Myrrh. 

IVIyrrh  is  a  gum  refin  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
or  from  Abyffinia.  The  beft  myrrh  is  in  the  form  of 
tears.  It  Ihould  be  of  a  yellow,  or  reddifli  yellow  co- 
lour, becoming  redder  when  breathed  on,  light,  brittle, 
of  an  uniRuous  feel,  pellucid,  ftiining,  prefenting  white 
femicircular  llriae  in  its  fradure  ;  of  a  very  bitter  aro- 
matic taile,  and  a  ilrong,  peculiar,  not  unpleafant 
odour.  It  is  not  good  if  whitilh,  dark-coloured,  black, 
refmous,  ill-fmelled,  or  mixed  with  impurities,  which  is 
too  commonly  the  cafe. 

Neumann  afcertained  that  water  and  alcohol  are  both 
ef  them  capable  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  myrrh,  the  extraft  made  by  either  after  the 
other  being  infipid.  The  alcohol  dillilled  from  the 
tin6ture  elevated  none  of  the  flavour  of  the  myrrh  ;  but 
during  the  infpiffation  of  the  decoflion  a  volatile  oil  a- 
rofe,  containing  the  nhole  of  the  flavour  of  the  myrrh, 
and  heavier  than  water,  while  the  extrail  was  merely 
bitter.  From  7680  parts  of  myrrh  he  got  6000  watery 
extraft,  180  volatile  oil,  and  720  aicoholic  ;  and  In- 
verfely,  2400  alcoholic,  and  4200  watery.  Dr  Demean 
junior  has  obferved  that  the  tindlure  is  tranfparent,  and 
when  poured  into  water,  forms  a  yellow  opaque  fluid, 
but  lets  fall  no  precipitate,  while  the  watery  fulution  is 
always  yellow  and  opaque  ;  and  that  myrrh  is  not  fufi- 
ble,  and  is  difficultly  inflammable.  Mr  Hatchett  found 
it  foliible  in  alkalies. 

Myrrh  is  a  heating  flimulating  medicine.  It  fre- 
quently occafions  a  mild  diaphorefis,  and  promotes  the 
lluid  fccretions  in  general.  Hence  it  proves  ferviceable 
in  cacheclic  difeafes,  arifmg  from  inaftivity  of  the  fyllem, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  aft  efpecially  upon  the  uterine  fyftem, 
and  to  refill  putrefaftion. 

It  is  exhibited  in  fubftance  ;  in  the  form  of  powder, 
or  made  up  into  pills,  in  dofes  of  i  o  to  60  grains; 
'dilTolved  in  water,  as  in  Griffith's  famous,  but  un- 
chemical,  myrrh  mixture  ;  and  diflblved  in  alcohol  *. 

Officinal  Preparations. 
a.  TjKCTiraA  Myrrh^e.     Tinfture  of  myrrh. 

This  tinfture  is  made  by  digefting  three  ounces  of 
powdered  myrrh  in  about  20  ounces  of  alcohol,  mixed 
with  10  ounces  of  water,  according  to  the  Edinburgh 
j>rocefs  ■,  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  proof  Ipirit,  according  to  the  London  college  \  or 
two  pounds  of  alcohol  according  to  that  of  Dublm,  for 
feven  or  eight  days. 

Tinfture  of  myrrh  is  feldom  given  internally,  its  prin- 
cipal ufe  being  as  an  external  application,  either  as  a 
gargle,  or  as  a  lotion  for  cleanfuig  foul  ulcers,  and  pro- 
moting the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones. 

d       b.  PuLvis  Myrrh>e  compositus,  L.      Compound 
i^    powder  of  myrrh. 

Made    by    rubbing   together   into    a    powder  equal 
Vol.  XII.  Tart  IL 
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parts  of  mvrrh,  dried  favin,  dried  ru«,  and  RuOian  Hi'^<"7of 
r  -  '  Simple  ana 
caltor.  _  ,  „  „.  T>  (•  OfTicinal 
Given  as  a  flimulus  in  uterme  obHru(tt!ons.  Uo.e  Medicine?, 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  feveral  times  in  the  day.  ^ * 

31.  SaGAFEN'UM.      See  CmemiSTRY,  N'  2495.  Sa'ape- 

Sagapenum  is  employed  as  a  ftimulant  and   antifpaf- 

modic,  chiefly  in  combination  with  other  gum  refint,  to 

be  mentioned  hereafter. 


32-  Akgustura.     cortex   ANGUSTUR^. An.uftxira. 
Anguftura  bark. 

This  bark  was  fome  years  ago  introduced  into  this 
country  from  the  Well  Indies.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  of  what  tree  it  is  the  produce,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  cinchona.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Mr  Brande.  "  There  is  a  confidcrable  variety  in  the 
external  appearance  of  the  anguilara  bark,  owing, 
however,  probably,  to  its  having  been  taken  from  trees 
of  different  fizes  and  ages,  or  from  various  parts  of  the 
fame  tree,  as  the  talle  and  other  properties  perfeftly 
agree.  Some  parcels  (fays  Mr  Brande)  which  I 
have  examined,  confift  chiefly  of  flips  torn  from 
branches  which  could  not  have  exceeded  the  thicknefs 
of  a  finger.  Thefe  are  often  fmooth,  three  feet  or 
more  in  length,  and  rolled  U[)  into  fmall  bundles.  In 
others,  the  pieces  have  evidently  been,  for  the  greater 
part,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and  are 
nearly  flat,  with  quills  of  all  fizes  intermixed. 

"  The  outer  furface  of  the  anguftura  bark,  when  good, 
is  in  general  more  or  lefs  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a 
coat  of  a  grayifli  white,  below  which  it  is  brown,  with 
a  yellow  caft  :  the  inner  furface  is  of  a  dull  biowniih 
yellow  colour.  It  breaks  fhort  and  reflnous.  The 
fmell  is  Angular  and  unpleafant,  but  not  very  power- 
ful ;  the  tafle  intenfcly  bitter,  and  flightly  aromatic  \ 
in  fome  degree  refemblin;;  bitter  almonds,  but  very  lali- 
ing,  and  leaving  a  fenfe  of  heat  and  pungency  in  the 
throat.  This  bark,  v.hen  powdered,  is  not  unlike  the 
portder  of  Indian  rhubarb.  It  burns  pretty  freely,  but 
without  any  particular  fmell  *."  *  See 

It  is  employed   as    a  tonic,   generally   in   fubftance  ;  ^^'^''^" '  *" 
dofe  from  15  to  30  grains.      It   may    alio    be   given  injura  llari. 
the   form   of  infufion,   dccoftion,  tinfture,   or    extraft. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  cafes  of  debility  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

33.C0LOMBA.  RADIX  COLOMBO.  Columbo 
root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  Columbo,   a-  town   in  theCo'umb* 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  to  which  it  was  oiiginally  tranfplantedraot. 
from  the  cortinent  of  India.      It  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
gucfe  Rai/s  dc  Mofamlique.     We  are  as  yet  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  vegetable  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Columbo  root  comes  to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which 
are  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
two  inches  to  a  quarter  of-^n  inch  in  length.  The  fides 
are  covered  with  a  thick  wrinkled  bark,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  externally,  bat  of  a  light  colour  within. 
The  furfaces  of  the  tranfvc-.re  feftions  appear  very  un- 
equal, higheft  at  the  edges,  with  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  paring  off  this  rough  furface,  the  root 
is  feen  to  confift  of  three  larrincc,  the  cortical,  linneo>.:s, 
and  medullary.  Tl;is  laft  is  much  the  fofteft,  and, 
when  chewed,  fcems  very  mucilaginoas.  A  number  of  % 
fmall  fibres  run  longituilinally  through  it,  and  appear 
i   B  on 
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HlftoTcf  on  the  furface.  Tbe  conical  and  lit^neou?  parts  sre  di- 
Mmpleand  ^.j^^j  ^y  j,  circular  black  line.  All  the  thicker  pieces 
>?5""!l   have  fmall  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the  conveni- 
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Tinrture  of 
ctilumbo. 


cnce  of  dryintr. 

This  root  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  but  is  difagree- 
ably  bitter  and  pungent  to  the  tafte,  refembling  muftard 
fted  long  kept. 

This  is  an  excellent  bitter  tonic,  ufeful  in  debilities 
of  the  ftonijch  and  inteftinal  canal,  in  bilious  diar- 
rhceas,  in  bilious  fevers,  in  which  it  fometimes  agrees 
when  Pernvian  bark  fails ;  in  the  naufea  and  vomit- 
ing attending  pregnancy.  It  is  uTually  given  in  fab- 
tlance,  in  a  dofe  from  1 5  grains  to  half  a  dram,  or  by 
way  of  infufion. 

Oficlnal  ?rcl>ara:'.m. 

TiNCTL'RA  Colombo,  E.  L.     Tinfture  of  Columbo. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direft  this  tinflure  to  be  made, 
by  uigeftint;  for  eight  days  two  ounces  of  columbo  root 
in  tivo  pounds  of  diluted  alcohol.  The  London  tinc- 
ture is  flronger  than  this,  being  made  with  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  the  root  to  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit. 
This  tinflure  m.ay  be  given  in  a  dofe  of  a  dram  or 
two. 

For  fome  valuable  obfervations  on  the  nature  and 
ufes  of  columbo  root,  fee  PercivaPs  EJfatjs,  vol.  ii. 


Sect.  II.  Medicinal  Vegetable!,  arranged  • 
the  Sijjlem  cfLiun^us. 


rdir.g  to 


Class  I.  MONANDRIA.    Order  i.    Moxcgynia. 

Koim'dze-        34.'   K;EMFFERIA    ROTUNDA.       ZEDOARIA,    L. 

rfoarr.  Round  zedoary  root. 

This  is  a  fpicy  root  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indie',  in 
pieces  about  an  inch  long,  rather  rough  on  the  furface, 
r.nd  commonly  terminating  in  a  point.  It  is  feldom  em- 
ployed except  as  an  ingredient  in  an  aromatic  elefluary 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

Tu/fnei^         ^^.  Curcuma  i.okga.     CURCUMA,  L.      Tur- 

''"^  aerie  root. 

This  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  fpice.  The  roots  are  tuberous,  long,  knot- 
ty, and  wrinkled  ;  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  externaliy, 
r.nd  a  (l.ining  faffron  brown  within  ;  of  a  weak  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  Warm,  (lightly  bitter  tade. 

Seldom  employed  in  this  country  as  a  remedy,  but 
much  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  curry  powder. 

o^"£"-  36.  Amomum  zikgieer,  E.     ZINGIBER,  L.  D. 

Ginger  root.      See  BoTAXY,  p.  76. 

This  is  the  leaft  acrimonious  of  all  the  foreign  aro- 
jnalics.  It  may  be  taken  in  confidcrable  quantities,  ei- 
the  with  food  or  as  a  medicine.  It  is  an  excellent  flimu- 
lant,  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  conflitutions  ofthofewhofe 
flomachs  are  fubjeft  to  flatulency,  atonic  gout,  and 
•  ther  diforders  marked  by  want  of  energy  in  the  organs 
of  digtftion.  In  thcfc  cafes  it  may  be  given  either  by 
ilfelt",  or  combined  v.ilh  bitters  and  other  tonics.  It  is 
alfo  joined  with  antacids.  It  is  a  common  and  ufe- 
ful addition  to  cathartic  medicines,  particularly  to  in- 
luCons  and  tinftures  of  the  vegetable  cathartics,  ferving 
to  moderate  their  irritating  a£lion  on  the  bowels.  The 
julverizcd  root  may  be  ^ivcn   in   dofgs  from  10  to  30 


grains.     It  has  fometimes  been  ufcd  with  advantage  as  Hi-lory  of 
a  raaRicatory  in  faumous  affeaicns  of  the  tonfils.    'it  is  ^'^t^^^ 
often  prefcribed  in  the  form  of  a  watery  infufion,  made  ^-ejicili'ej. 
by  fteeping  two  ounces  of  the  bruifed  root  in  one  pint  — y.^i_j 
of  boiling  water.     A  fmall  wine  glafs  full  of  fuch  an 
infufion,  taken  warm  three    or  four  times  a  day,  has 
afforded   great '  relief  in    many   cafes   of    gouty    dyf. 
pepfia. 

Officinal  Preparations. 
<7.  TlNXTURA  ZlKGIBERIS.  L.     Tinflure  of  ginger.   Tinrtureof 

This  is  made  by  digefting  two   ounces  of  powdered" '" 
ginger  in  two  pounds  of  proof  fpirit,  for  eight   days. 
It  may  be  given  in  a  dofe  of  two  *r  three  drams,  mixed 
with  wflter.  .-g 

h.  Syrupus  Amo:,ii  Zixgiberis,  E.    SYRUPUS^?'™P"' 
ZIKGIBERIS,  L.     Syrup  of  gmger.  '^"''' 

The  Edinburgh  fyrup  is  m^de  by  macerating  three 
ounces  of  beaten  ginger  in  four  pounds  of  boiling  water 
for  24  hours  in  a  covered  veffel,  and  then  forming  the 
fyrup  by  adding  feven  pounds  and  a  half  of  double  re- 
fined fugar.  The  fyrup  of  the  London  college  is  made 
with  four  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  to  three  pints  of  boil- 
ing dilVilled  water,  adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  double 
refined  fugar  to  make  a  fyrup. 

A  ufeful  additioji  to  Itimulating  mixtures,  and  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy  as  a  conftituent  in  fevetal  eleSua- 
ries  and  pills. 

3."9 

37.  A;\l0MC?il  Zedoaria,  D.     Long  zedoary  root.    Long  2C(6> 

A  fpicy  root  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  efpeciaUy 
from  Ceylon,  much  refembling  the  kwmpferia  in  proper- 
ties, but  rather  flronger. 

38.  Amcmum  Cardamomum.     AMOMUM  RE-Leife^ 'ar 
PENS,  E.      CARDAMOMUM    MINUS,   L.  D.d^moa 
Leflcr  cardamom  feeds.  itedi. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  thefe  feeds  are  the  produce 
of  the  amomum  cardcmoriium  or  repens.  They  are 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  form  a  very  grateful 
aromatic,  frequently  employed  in  praclice  as  a  ftimu- 
lant.  They  are  brought  to  us  in  little  whitifh,  round- 
ifti,  triangular,  pointed  pods.  The  feeds  are  cf  a  dark 
brown  colour,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  pungent,  rather 
faltilh  tafte.  The  hulks  are  feparated  from  the  reft  by- 
beating  them  in  a  mortar. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

TiKCTl'RA  AmcMI  REFZKTIS,  E.  TINCTUR A Tinflureof 
CARDAMOMI,  L.  J).  Tinflure  of  cardamom "fdaiaom 
feeds.  f«'^       , 

The  Edinburgh  tinflure  is  made  by  digefting  for 
ftven  days,  four  ounces  of  bruifed  cardamom  feeds  in 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol.  In  the  Lon- 
don formula,  three  ounces  cf  the  feeds  are  digefted  for 
eight  days  in  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit.  Dofe  two  or 
three  ^rams. 

i-TlNXTURA  CARnAMOMICOMTOSlTA,  L.  D  Com- Com|)oiin<l 
pounci  tinfture  of  cardamom  feeds.  tinflureof 

Made  by  digefting  tv,o   drams  of  leffer  cardamom  ^^j.^'^^ 
feeds   powdered,   the    .'iime  quantity   of   powdered  ca- 

laway 
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raway  fecJs  (and  in  tlie  London  formula,  of  cochineal), 
halt  an  ounce  of  bruifed  cinnamon,  and  four  ounces 
of  (loned  raifins,  in  two  pints,  (or  according  to  the 
Dublin  college,  two  pounds),  ot  proof  fpirit  for  14 
days. 

A  very  grateful  aromatic  tinflure,  fometimes  given 
alone  as  a  cordial,  in  a  dofe  of  three  or  four  drarr;,  but 
more  commonly  added  to  flimulant  draughts  and  juleps, 
to  which  it  gives  a  fine  rich  colour. 


riau.i^ii        39- 


Marasta  Galakga.    GALANGA.    Gal: 


Sometimes  employed  as  a  warm  aromatic,  in  a  dofe  of 
about  a  fcruple. 

Class  U.  DIAXDRIA.     Order  i.  Monocynia. 

40.  Olea  Europea,  E.  OLIVA,  L.  D.  The 
olive  tree.     OLEUM  OLIV^.      Olive  oil. 

Pure  olive  oil  (houlJ  have  a  fine  rich  grceniih  yellow 
colour,  with  fcarcely  any  perceptible  taile  or  fmell  ; 
fhould  be  perfeflly  tranlparent,  and  ihould  conceal  at 
about  38'  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the 
fouth  of  France,  from  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  bed 
is  fuppofed  to  come  from  Florence. 

Olive  oil  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  emollient,  both 
externally  and  internally.  Internally  it  is  fometimes 
employed  as  a  gentle  laxative,  and  to  moderate  the  ac- 
tion ot  acrid  lubftances,  efpecially  poifons.  It  has  been 
given  as  an  anthelmintic,  either  alone  or  formed  into 
an  emulfion  with  ammonia. 


Hedge"h>1'-       4'-    GraTIOIA    OFFICINALIS,   E.      GRATIOLA, 

lup.  L.     Hedge  hyiTjp, 

Tiiis  plant,  when  dried,  is  fometimes  employed  as  a 
draftic  purgative  and  anthelmintic,  given  in  fubtiance, 
in  a  dofe  of  from  20  to  30  grain?,  or  by  way  of  infu- 
fion,  to  the  extent  of  3  drams.  Its  ufe  requires  cau- 
tion. 


.''•li 
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jiirit  of 


NUS,   L.  D.     Rofemary. 

The  tops  of  rofemary  are  ufed  as  a  ftimulant,  and 
form  an  ingredient  in  fome  tinftures.  Rofemary  owes 
its  flimulating  powers  to  its  eflfential  oil,  which  is  very 
limilar  to  camphor. 

Oficinal  Preparations. 

a.  Oleum  volatile  Rorismariki  officinalis, 
E.  OLEUM  RORISMARINI,  L.  Volatile  oil 
of  rofemary. 

This  oil,  likemoft  of  the  other  volatile  oils  of  aromatic 
plants,  is  obtained  by  dillilling  the  plant  with  a  fiiffi- 
cient  quan;ity  of  water  to  prevent  burning,  and  fepa- 
rating  the  oil  that  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  diilillcd 
liquor,  by  means  of  a  funnel  with  a  long  capillary 
tube. 

Oil  of  rofemary  is  ftldom  employed  alone,  but  it 
may  be  given  in  a  dofe  of  a  few  drops  as  a  flimu- 
lant. 

b.  Spiritus  Rorismarini  officixalis,  E.  SPI- 
RITUS  RORISMARINI,  L.     Spirit  of  rofemary. 

Made   by  diiiilling  2  pounds,  or,   according  to  the 
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London  college  a  pound  and  a  half,  of  rofemary  tops,  Hifto^  of 
with  a  gallon  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  a  fufficient  quan- ^"f"^'':*"'* 
tity  of  water  to  prevent  burning,  diftilling  off  a  gal-  Medjc'jn^. 
Ion.  ■ 

Chiefly  employed  to  form  fome  compound  tinctures, 
or  as  an  external  ilimulant,  in  which  way  it  is  com- 
monly ufed  under  the  name  of  lluugarij  ivatcr. 

43.  Salvia  officinalis.    E.    SALVIA,  L.  D.S? 
Sage  leaves. 

An  infufion  of  fage  leaves  is  fometimes  employed  as 
a  refrelhing  drink  in  fevers,  and  has  been  recommend- 
ed as  a  tonic  in  nervous  debilities  and  dyfpepfia.  It  forms 
a  good  fubftitute  for  Chinefe  tea. 

44.  Veronica  Becabunca.     BF.C ABUNGA,  L.  Brooklimt, 
D.     Brooklime.     See  Botany,  p.  84. 

A  common  fucculent  plant  that  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  antifcarbutic. 

Order  3.  Tkicynia. 

45.  PiPER  nicrvm.      Black  pepper.  Blackpep> 
This  is   brought   from   the  Eail  Indies,  being  culti-  ^^" 

vatei   chiefly  in   Java  and  Malabar.     White  pepper  is 
the  fame  fruit,  with  the  black  bark  taken  otF, 

Pepper  is  one  of  the  moft  heating  fpices,  and  is  faid 
fometimes  to  aft  violently  on  the  kidneys,  fo  as  when 
taken  in  large  quantities  to  excite  nephritis.  It  is  not 
frequently  given  internally  as  a  flimulant,  efpecially  in 
the  form  of  powder.  A  few  grains  of  white  pepper 
(wallowed  whole,  are  recommended  by  fome  practition- 
ers, as  a   remedy  in  th.e  debility  of  the  di^'eflive  or- 

46.  Piper  Clbeea.     CUBEBA.     L.     Cubebs.     Cu'jeSs. 

Thcfe  are  fcarcely  to  be  dillinguilhed  by  the  eye 
from  common  pepper,  except  in  being  furniilied  with  a 
long  (lender  ftalk.  They  are  brought  from  Java.  In 
Himulating  properties  they  refemble  pepper,  but  arc 
much  weaker,  and  are  feldom  ufed. 


Long  pep. 
per. 


47.  Piper  longum.     Long  pepper. 
Long  pepper  appears  in  fmall  round  grains,  difpofed 

fpir;illy  in  a  long  cylindrical  head.  It  is  extremely 
pungent,  and  has  a  kind  of  faltiih  tafte.  It  is  employ- 
ed chiefly  as  an  ingredient  iu  an  aromatic  electuary 
and  tin£lure. 

Class  III.  TRIANDRIA.     Order  i.  Monogynia. 

48.  VaLERIAKA      officinalis,      E.      VALERI- V;ifen.l« 

ANA  SYLVESTRIS,  L.  D.     Valerian    ror.  root. 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number  of  firings  or  fibres,  of 
a  pale  brownilh  colour,  proceeding  from  a  common 
flock,  and  matted  together.  It  has  a  very  Ifrong,  un- 
pleafant  fmell,  and  a  ^wrm,  bitterith,  acrid  tafte.  It 
imparts  its  fmell  to  water  diilillcd  from  it,  and  moft  of 
its  properties  may  be  imparted  to  alcohol.  Valerian 
grows  commonly  in  Britain,  and  the  belt  is  that  whick 
grows  in  high,  dry  fitu.'itions.  The  roots  Qiould  be 
taken  up  in  autumn  or  winter. 

Valerian  is  a  valuable  antifpafmodic,  and  is  properly 
ranked  air;ong  ibe  moft  powerful  of  that  clafs  of  reme- 
dies. It  has  been  found  efficacious  in  epiippfy,  in  u'hick 
it  iho'jlU  be  given  in  fubflance,  in  large  dofcs,  to  the 
5   B   2  txtcr.t 
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S™P'^»n'l  ufefuT  in  Viyfteria,  and  in  cafes  of  great  neiTous  fenfibi- 
JledkTnes.  '''X-     ^^  "  fometimes  united  with  cinchona  i»  the  form 
I,       y        r"  of  an   elefluary.     The  ufual  dofe   is   from    !_;   to  30 
grains.      Its  unpieafant  flavour  is  mofl  efFeclually  con- 
cealed by  the  addition  of  a  little  mace. 

Officinal  Preparalians. 

TiNXTURA   Valeriani,    L.     Tinfture    of   va- 


into  flirtds,  in  1 5   ounces   of  diluted  alcohol  for  feven  Hiiiory  of 
days,  and  flrainlnct  the  tinfture.  Simple  and 


Tinaure  of 
valerian.      Icriail. 


356 
Refinous 
extracl  of 


This  is  made  by  digefting  four  ounces  of  valerian 
root  in  coarfe  powder  in  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit  for 
eight  days,  with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  tinf^ure  is  given  in  the  fame  cafes  in  which  va- 
lerian is  ufeful  in  fubftance,  in  a  dofe  of  from  two  to 
four  drams ;  but  it  is  not  fo  efficacious  as  the  powder, 
or  the  following  tinflure. 

/'.  TiKCTlJRA  Valeriaki  ammoniata,  L.  D. 
Ammoniated  tinfture  of  valerian. 

Made  by  digefting  for  eight  days,  in  a  clofely  cover- 
ed veffel,  four  ounces  of  powdered  valerian  root  in  two 
pints  of  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  form  in  which  valerian  can 
be  given,  as  its  antifpafmodic  virtues  are  much  improv- 
ed by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Dofe  a  dram  or  two, 
which  is  beft  taken  in  water  a  little  warmed. 

c.  ExTR-\cTUM  Valeriani  Sylvestris  Resin- 
OSUM,  D.     Refmous  extraft  of  wild  valerian. 

This  extraft  is  made  by  digefting  for  four  days  a 
pound  of  powdered  valerian  in  four  pounds  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine  •,  then  pouring  off  the  tinflure,  and  boil- 
ing the  rcfidu'.im  in  l  2  pounds  of  water  to  two  pounds. 
The  two  liquors  are  to  be  flrained  feparately  ;  the  de- 
coftion  is  to  be  boiled,  and  the  tindlure  diftilled,  till 
both  are  fufficiently  thick,  and  they  are  then  to  be  mix- 
ed together. 

Of  the  efFefls  of  this  extraft  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience ;  but  we  believe  an  extraft  made  by  infpiffating 
the  ammoniated  tinfture,  has  been  given  with  fuccefs 
in  the  form  of  pills. 

49.  Crocus  Sativus,  E.  CROCUS,  L.  D.  Saf- 
fron. 

Saffron  is  made  from  the  fligmata  of  the  above  fpe- 
cies  of  the  crocus,  which  is  cultivated  for  that  purpofe 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  efpecially  in  Effex.  Saffron 
is  alfo  brought  from  abroad,  but  that  of  our  own  pro- 
duce is  confidered  as  the  beft.     See  Botany,  p.  loO. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Syrufus  Croci,  L.     Syrup  of  faffron. 

This  is  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  faffron  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  diftilled  water  for  1 2  hours,  and  boiling 
the  flrained  infufion  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  double 
refined  fugar  to  form  a  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  faffron  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a  pleafant  addition 
to  draughts  and  juleps,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine  yel- 
low colour. 
Tiniflureof      i.  TiNXTURA  Croci,   E.     Tinfture  of  faffron. 

Made  by  digefting  an   ounce  of  Englifti  faffron  cut 


35S 
Syrup  of 
fii.'&on. 


medy  in  chronic  weaknefs,  and  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  a  .. 
table  fpoonful  undiluted,  every  morning. 

50.  Iris  Florentina,  E.     IRIS,  L.     Florentine Fiorcntit 
orris.  orri?. 

This  is  brought  from  Italy  in  white,  flattilli,  knotty 
pieces,  that  are  very  difficult  to  break  or  powder.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  flightly  bitter 
tafte.     It  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  perfume.  j^t 


51.  Iris  Pseudacorus.  IRIS,  D.  Water  flag 
See  Botany,  p.  100. 

Order  2.  Dicynia. 

52.  Saccharum  Officinarum.  Sugar.  SAC 
CHARUM  NON  PURIFICATUM,  E.  L.  SAC-, 
CHARUM  RUBRUM,  D.  Brown  fugar.  SAC-n 
CHARUM  PURIFICATUM,  L.  D.  SACCHA- 
RUM PURISSIMUM,   E.     Refined  fugar. 

On  the  chemical  properties  of  fugar,  fee  Chemistry. 
Brown  fugar  is  fometimes  employed  as  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive, efpecially  in  clyfters.  Refined  fugar  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  making  fyrups  and  conferves,  and  in  giving  an  agree- 
able tafle. 

Officinal  Preparation. 
a,  Syrufus  simfl^x,  E.     Simple  fyrup. 
Made  by  diffolving  15  parts  of  double  refined  fugar 
in  8  of  water,  by  a  gentle  heat. 

53.  Avzna  sativa,  E.     AVENA,  L.    Oats.       ^ 
Oats  are  employed  in  medicine  chiefly  to  form  gruel, 

which  is  made  either  from  groats  or  oatmeal,  and  is  an 
ufeful  diluent  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affeftions, 
and  is  alfo  ufed  in  clyfters  as  an  emollient.  Poultices 
are  fometimes  made  of  oatmeal,  mixsd  with  other  fub- 
ftances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

™  f  itsTIVUM,   D.  1    ^  ,       , 

C4.  Triticum  ■{  „  '    T    }•  Common  wheat. 

■'^  JHlBERNl'M,    L.J 

FARINA.     Hour.     AMYLUM.      Starch. 

Flour  and  ftarch  are  fometim-es  ufed  as  emollients, 
efpecially  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  clyfters  or  troches, 
in  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c. 

Officinal  Preparations. 


rflag. 


Sugar. 


3«4 
Simple  fy. 


O'nunon 
wheat. 
367 
Starcli. 
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a.  Mucilago  Amyi.i,   E.  L.     Mucilage  of  ftarch.  Mucilage 
Made  by  triturating  half  an  ounce  of  ftarch  with  one 

pound  of  water,  and  then  boiling  the  liquor  till  it  be 
fufficiently  thick. 

3S9 

b.  Trochisci  Amyli,  L.     Troches  of  ftarch.  Troches  ef 

Compofed  of  an  ounce  and  half  of  ftarch,  fix  drams 
of  extraft  of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  Flo- 
rentine orris  root,  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of  double 
refined  fugar,  made  into  a  mafs  for  troches,  with  muci- 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

Thefe  troches  are  employed  as  demulcents,  to  allay 
the  Irritation  of  tickling  coughs. 

55.  HORDtUM 


Part  IV. 

Sin'iplTard        55'   HoRDKUM    DISTICHON,   E.    D.    HORDEUM, 

Officinal     L.      Common  barley. 

^_^^^_^       Common  barley    freed   from   tlie  hulks,  and  formed 
370        into  what  is  culled  pearl  harleif,   is  ufed  in  meJicIne  as 
an  emollient  in  the  form  of  decodion,  or  barley  water. 


MATEKTA    MEDIC  A,    &c. 


749 


»»rley. 


Officinal  Preparations. 

a  Decoctum  Hordei  distichi,  E.  DECOCTUM 
HORDEI,   L.     Decoftion  of  barley. 

The  making  of  barley  water  requires  more  nicety 
than  is  ufually  fuppofcd.  The  following  is  the  method 
direifled  in  the  Edinburgh  Fhsrmacopoein. 

Take  of  pearl  barley  two  ounces ;  water  five  pounds. 

Firil  wafh  oft  the  mealy  part  which  adheres  to  the 
barley  with  fome  cokl  water  ;  then  extract  the  colour- 
ing matter  by  boiling  it  a  little  with  about  half  a  pound 
of  water.  Throw  this  decoction  a'vay,  and  put  the 
barley  thus  purified  into  five  pounds  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  half,  and  ftrain  the 
decoction. 


b.  Decoctu:^!  Hordei  compositum. 


Com- 


Made  by  boiling  two  pints  of  the  decodion  of  barley, 
two  ounces  of  diced  fig?,  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice 
root  iliced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins, 
in  one  pint  of  diftilled  water,  boiled  to  two  pints  and 
{trained. 

Thefe  decodlions  may  be  ufed  as  common  drink,  in 
pneumonia,  and  fimilar  affeftions  of  the  breafl. 

Cl.\^sIV.  TETRANDRIA.  Order  i.  Monogvnia. 
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SarcocoU         s6.  PeXjEa   sarcocolla.     SARCOCOLLA,  L. 
Sarcocol.     See  Chemistry,  N°  2493. 

I-Madder  57.  RuBIA  TINCTORUJI,  E.    RUBIA,L.  D.     Mad- 

foot,  der  root. 

This  root  has  been  long  reputed  a  fpecific  in  uterine 
obftru6tions,  but  we  believe  without  any  good  founda- 
tion. It  is  recommended  in  the  atrophy  of  children, 
given  in  fubflance,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram 
feveral  times  a-day.  Its  property  of  tinging  the  bones 
of  animals  has  been  already  mentioned. 

eonttayer-     jS.  DoRSTENiA  contrajerva,  E.  CONTR AYER- 

FVA,  L.  Contrayerva  root. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two 
long,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a  reddilh  brown 
colour  externally,  and  pale  within.  From  all  fides  of 
it  there  fhoot  out  long,  rough,  {lender  fibres,  generally 
loaded  with  knots.  It  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  aromatic 
fmell,  and  its  talte  is  fomewhat  aflringent  and.  bitterirti, 
with  a  light  fweetifti  kind  of  acrimony,  when  chewed 
for  a  confiderable  time.  The  fibres  have  little  or  no 
tafte  or  fraell,  therefore  the  tuberous  parts  alone  Hiould 
be  chofen. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  America 
and  fome  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

Contrayerva  has  been  employed  as  a  (timulant  dia- 
phoretic, in  typhus  fever,  given  in  fubltance,  in  a  dofe 


of  from  30  to  40  grains ;  and  a  decoflion  of  it,   ufed  as  Hiftoryof 
a  gargle,  has  been  recommended  in  putrid  fore  throat,    ^^'^^'j'' 

Medicirc-s. 


Officinal  Preparation. 
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a.  Pi'LVis  Contrayerva  coiii-ositl's,  L.    Com- Compoun* 
pound  powder  of  contrayerva.  powdci-  of 

contrajer- 

This  is  made  by  mixing    together  five    ounces   ofva. 
powdered   contrayerva,  and   one   pound   and   a  half  of 
powder  of  crabs  clnws.     Dofe  about  a  dram,  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Class  V.  PENPANDRIA.    Order  i.  Mokocynia. 

377 

59.  Anxhusa  tinctoria,  E.     ANCHUSA,   D.  ^"'^"e' 
Alkanet  root.  '°°'" 

This  root  is  employed  merely  to  give  colour  to  an 
ointment. 

373 

60.  Spigelia  marylandica,    E.     SPIGELIA.Caroi.m   ~ 
L.  D.    Carolina  pink  root.  l""^  "■*"•• 

From  ID  to  20  grains  of  the  root  of  this  plant  have  beef» 
given  twice  a  day  to  children  between  z  and  i  2  years 
of  age,  when  troubled  with  worms.  It  generally  ope- 
rates as  a  purgative  ;  but  when  it  does  not  produce  this 
effedl  in  a  fufficient  degree,  proper  dofes  of  rhubarb, 
jalap,  or  calomel,  Ihould  be  given  with  it.  As  the 
fpigelia  may  be  eafily  overdofed,  and  in  that  cafe  pro- 
duces alarming  fymptoms,  it  ihould  perhaps  be  era  fed 
from  the  catalogue  of  vermifuge  medicines,  of  which 
there  is  a  fulhcient  number  without  it,  that  are  at  leaft 
equally  efficacious,  and  much  lafer  in  their  operation. 

37?  ' 

61.  MeNYAKTHES  TRIFOLIATA,  E.   TRIFOLIUM  Marrti  tre- 
PALUDOSUM,  L.     D.     Marih  trefoil.  l""- 

This  plant  operates  by  purging  and  vomiting,  in 
a  dofe  of  a  dram.  It  has  been  recommended  in  fevers 
and  intermittents   but  is  feldom  employed. 

3So 

62.  Convolvulus  scammonia,  E.     SCAMMO-Scamnionv, 
NIUM,   L.   D.      Scammony. 

This  is  a  gum  refin  which  Is  brought  from  Syria, 
Myfia  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
which  are  very  long  and  thick,  when  frelh  contain  a 
milky  juice.  To  obtain  this,  the  earth  is  removed  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  and  the  tops  of  thefe  are 
cut  obliquely  off.  The  milky  juice  which  flows  out,  i? 
colledled  in  a  fmall  veflel  funk  in  the  earth  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  cut.  Each  root  furniihes  only  a  few  drams, 
but  it  is  collected  from  (everal  vetTels,  and  dried  in  the 
fun.  This  is  the  true  a/id  unadulterated  fcammony. 
It  is  light,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  but  becomes  of  a 
whitilh  yellow  when  touched  with  the  wet  finger,  is 
fhining  in  its  frafture,  has  a  peculiar  naufeous  I'meW, 
and  bitter  acrid  tafie,  and  forms  with  water  a  grcenilli 
milky  fluid,  without  any  remarkable  fediment.  In  this 
Hate  of  puiity  it  ieldom  reaches  us,  but  is  commonly 
mixed  with  the  expreiTed  juice  of  the  root,  and  even  of 
the  ftalks  and  leaves,  and  often  with  flour,  fand,  or 
earth.  The  belt  to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops  comes  froia 
Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maffes,  having  a  heavy  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  ■,  friable,  and  eafily  powdered  ;  of  a 
fliining  afk  colour,  verging  to  black  j  when  powdered 

cf 


ofaligV.t  gray  or  whlliCi  colour.  An  inferior  fort  is 
brought  from  Smyrna  in  more  corapaa  ponderous 
pieces,  not  fo  friable,  witli  lefs  iraell,  and  lefs  eafily 
powdered,  of  a  darker  colour,  not  fo  refmous,  and  full 
of  fand  and  other  impurities  ».  See  Chemistry,  N'' 
24SS. 

Scamm«ny  Is  one  of  the  moft  draflic  purgatives,  and 
as  fuch  is  fometimes  given  in  dropfy,  in  a  dofe  of  from 
?  to  I  5  grains.  It  is  alfo  one  of  the  moft  common  an- 
thelmintics ;  but  in  this  latter  cafe  is  generally  combin- 
ed with  a  mercurial. 

Olf-cinal  T  reparations. 


MATERIA    ME  DIG  A,    See. 

Of.clnal  Pr-?paration:. 


Partn 


Compound 


MedictM 


a.  PuLvis  Jalaps   conirosnus, 
powder  of  jalap,  386 

This  is   prepared  by  grinding  together  one  part  of  p^^^,^ 
ppivdered  jalap  and  two  parts  of  fupertartrale  of  potafli jalap, 
into  a  fine  powder. 

The  fupertartrate  of  potaCi  in  this  preparation  is  ufe-  ^^ 

ful  chiefly  for  alTilling  in  reducing  the  jalap  to  a  finer 
powder,  and  thus  rendering  its  operation  milder.  Dofe 
from  half  a  dram  to  one  dram. 

b.  EXTRACTUM    CONVOLVULI    JaLAP.'E,   E.         EX-Extraclo 


TRACTUM  JALAPII,  L. 
LAPiii,  D.      Extraft  of  jalaf. 


a.  PuLvis  Scammoxi.t:  compositus,  L.  E.  D.  Com- 
pound powder  of  fcammony. 

The  London  powder  is  compofed  of  fcammony, 
hard  extrail:  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  ginger,  half 
an  ounce:  powdered  feparately,  and  then  mixed  to- 
gether. ...  ,    .   .       - 

This  powder  in  the  Edinburgh  Phamiacopreia  i?  di-      of  dillilied  water,  filtering  the  decoft 
ref^ed  to  be  compofed  of  fcammony,  fupenartrite  of  po-     hot   througli   linen.     This  decoction 


EXTRACTUM  JA-jaiip. 


This  extraiS,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  procefs,  is 

made  by  digefting  one  pound  of  powdered  jalap  in  four 

pounds     f  alcohol  fcr  four  days,  -pouring  off  the  liquor, 

and  boiling  the  reiiduum  for  15  minutes  in   five  pound? 

while  boiling 

o  be  repeated 


talh,   equal   pans  rubbed   together   to   a  fine    powder,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  water,   and  both  decocli( 

The  Dublin    formula  direfls  of  fcammony  and  vitrio-  when    filtered,   are   to   be   boiled   to   the  confiilency  of 

lated  vegetable  alkali,   each   two   ounce;,   and  ginger  honey.      In  the  mean  time  the  fpirit  is  to  be  drawn  o5" 

half  an  ounce,  powdered  feparately,  and  then  mixed  to-  from  the  tinflure  by  dilfill  ition,  till   this  alfo  becomes 

pether.  thick,  when  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the   watery  eitraft, 

As  the  ftrenith  of   thefe   powders  is  different,   their  and  both  evaporated  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water  faturat- 

dofes  mufl  vary:  from  10  to  30  grains  of  the  Edinburgh  ed  with  muriate  of  foda,  till  there  is  formed  a  mafs  of 


C.mpo-.:lld 
powder  o! 
f.  amniony 
jjpit.h  a!oes. 


Powder  of 
frammony 


Eleauary 
of  fcammo- 
II)-. 


powder,  and  from  8  to  15  of  the  others,  may  be  gi 
for  3  dofe. 

h.    PULVJS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS   CUM  AlOE,    L. 

Compound  powder  of  fcammony  with  aloes. 

This  is  compofed  of  ^\ii.  drams  of  fcammony,  hard 
extraft  of  jalap,  focotorine  aloes,  of  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half,  of  ginger  half  an  ounce,  powdered  i'epa- 
rately  and  mixed  t0  5;«ther. 

Dafe  from  5  to  15  grain?. 

r.  PuLVts  ScAM>!oxricuM  Calomelane,  L.  Pow- 
der of  fcammony  with  calomel. 

This  is  compofed  of  fcammony  half  an  ounce,  calo- 
mel, double  refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drams,  powder- 
ed feparately  and  then  mixed  together. 

This  is  well  fuited  to  cafes  of  worms,  and  may  be 
given  from  12  to  20  grains. 

d.  ElECTUARUIM  SCAMMCXII,  L.  D.  Llecluary  of 
fcammony. 

Prepared  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  fcam- 
mony,  cloves,  ginger,  of  each  fix  drams,  effential  oil 


a  proper  confillence  for  making  pills. 

This  extr.ict  is  a  powerful  purgative  ;  it  may  be  give 
in  a  dole  of  Irom  5  to  15  grains. 
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c.TiKCTURA  CoNVOLVuLi  jALAPiE,  E.  TINCTU- .f'"':^""* 
RA  JALAPII,  L.     TINCTURA  JALAPS,  D.J'^P 
Tinfiure  of  jalap. 

This  tinflure  is  made  by  digefting  three  ounces  (ac- 
cording to  the  Edinburgh  college)  or  eight  ounces  ac- 
cording to  the  colleges  of  London  and  Dublin,  of 
powdcied  jalap,  in  15  ounces  (or  two  pints  London,  or 
two  pounds  Dublin),  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  feven  or 
eight  days,  and  flraining  the  liquor  through  paper. 

The  dofe   of  the   Edinburgh   tinfture  may  be  from 


drams ;  that  of  the  others  from  two  to  foiir 


three  to  fix 
drams. 

64.  Datura  stramokiuji,  E 
Tliorn  apple.     See  Botany,  p.  137 

65.  HyOECYAMOS  NIGER, 

D.     Black  henbane. 
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STRAMONIUI\LV-"ni  ap- 
ple. 
390 
HYOSCYAMUS,  ^'^'^  '^ 

'  Dane. 


of  caraway  half  a  dram,  and   fyrup  of  rofes  or  orange      j^  dark-coloured,  woolly,  jagged  leaves,  of 

peel,  a  fufKcient  quantity  to  form  an  electuary.  -  ....__      j     ■■'       . 

A  brifk  warm  purgative,  dofe  from  ij  to  30  j 


This  plant  grows  com.mOTily  on  dunghills  and  uncul- 
Iv.ated  places  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain.     It  produces 

very 


JALAPIUM,  L. 


63    CoNVOLVt'LUS  JAEAFA,  E. 

JALAPA,  D.     J.dap  root. 

The  bctanicaj  and  medical  hiftory  of  this  fimple 
has  been  already  fuilvcicntly  detailed  under  the  ar- 
ticle EoTAKY,  p,  13;.     It  remains  here  only  to  ngtice 


flrong  and  peculiar  fmell,  fparkling  when  burnt,  as  if 
impregmttd  with  nitre.  Thefe  leaves  are  the  princi- 
pal part  employed  in  medicine,  aiSKng  as  a  narcotic. 
The  feeds  are  alfo  employed,  and  when  fmoked  like 
tobacco,  are  faid  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  in  tccthach. 
Wherever  an  anodyne  is  wanted,  and  opium  dif- 
agrees,  this  herb,  and  the  preparations  from  it,  may  be 
prefcribed.  It  is  efpecially  fuited  to  fpafmodic  and 
culic  afF.<EUons,  and  to  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm  and 
arthritis. 


fart  IV. 


MATERIA    ME  DIG  A,    &c: 


|!iflory  cf  grthritis.     Infiar.ces   sre  aho  recorded  of  its  beneficial 
1°^? •■'':''  effsfts  in  mania  and  melancholy  ;  but   in  the  laft-mcn- 
e^c'r^c  tioiied  difordcr?,  it  has  at  lead  as   often  failed  as  it  has 
,.  y         fucceeded,  and  is,  on   tlic  v.hole,  a  doubtful  remedy  in 
c]i!eafes  belonging  to  the  order  of  vefini*.      It  does  not 
occafion   cofiivenefs   like   opium,  and    forros  one  of  the 
beft   fubflitutes  for   this  expenfive  narcotic.     Given  in 
large   dofes,   it   produces  great  debility,   delirium,    re- 
markable dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  convulfions, 
and  death.     It   is  iifually  given  in  the  form  of  extraft, 
but   the    learss   are    fometimes  applied  frefli  by  way  of 
cataplafni  to  fchirrous  tumors  and  cancerous  ulcers. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

..1''  a.   SOCCUS   SriSSATt'S  HiOSCYAMI    XIGRI,    E.      In- 

ce  of       fp'ff^t^^  juice  of  henbane. 

ibaiit.  T\iK  is  made  by  bruifing  the  frefli  leaves,  and  putting 

them  into  a  hempen  bag,  in  which  they  are  tirongly 
compreiled  till  the  juice  is  extrafted.  This  is  evapo- 
rated in  fiat  veiTcls  heated  with  boiling  water,  faturated 
v.-ith  muriate  of  foda,  till  it  becomes  of  the  confillence 
cf  thick  honey  ;  and  after  the  mnfs  has  become  cold,  it 
i^  put  i.ito  glazed  earthen  vefleli  fprinkled  with  alcohol, 
and  clofely  covered. 

Djfe  from  two  grains  to  15  or  20,  on  extraordinary 
occafions ;  but  if  thefe  large  dofes  occaSon  unpleafant 
effecli,  as  headach,  vertigo,  vomiting,  or  purging,  the 
medicine  mail  be  difcontinued. 

i.  Tn-CTL-RA  Hycscyami 
lienbane. 

Made  by  digefling  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
henbane  in  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  for  feven 
days,  a;d  draining.      Dofe  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram. 

66.  NicoTiAN-A  TABAC0M,  E.  NICOTIANA, 
L.  D.     Tobacco  leaves.     Sec  Botany,  p.  137. 

Eefides  its  ordinary  narcotic  virtue?,  the  f.noke  of 
tobacco  thrown  up  the  boAels  by  way  of  clyfier,  has 
proved  an  effeflual  remedy  in  oblVmate  co'.ic. 

Officinal  Preparation, 
a.  VixuM  NicoTlAKJE  TABACI,  E.     Tobacco  wine. 
Made  by  macerating  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
tobacco  in  one  pound  of  Spaniih   white  wine  for  fcven 
days,  and  draining  the  liquor. 

This   has  been    fomeiimes   employed  as  a   diuretic. 
Dofe  from  30  to  60  drops. 
'   '  67.  Chiroxia  cKNTAVRiti-i,  E.  CENTALRIUM 

MINUS,  L.D.      Leffer  centaury. 

A  ftrong  bitter,  fometimcs  employed  as  a  tonic  in  the 
lonn  of  an  infufion  of  the  tops. 

68.  Strychxos  Nu;:  vomica.  Nax  vomica.  The 
kernel. 

The  tafte  of  thir  kernel  is  e.\tremely  bitter  ;  it  has 
r.ttle  or  no  fmell,  and  is  fo  hard,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced into  powder  by  beating. 

This  nut  is  a  very  powerful  narcotic,  inducing  even 
death  by  its  fcdative  power,  as,  on  difilflion,  no  marks 
of  inflammation,  or  local  a(Fe£lion,  r.rc  to  be  difcovcred 
in  the  ftomach. 
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As  a  narcotic,  it  has  fcarccly   been  ufcd,  though  If  Hi.lorj  of 
has  been  recommended  in  mania,  epilepfy,  hyfteria,  &c.  Sii^lff.ind 
It  lias  been  given  in  dyfentery  and   intermittent  fever,  ^"f'dj^'j",^, 
in  a  dofe  of  five  grains  twice  a  day  ;  but   it  does  not  ■ 
poffcfs  any  fuperior  medicinal  powers*.  •  Mnnay's 

69.  Capsicum  annl-um,  E.     PIPER  INDICUM.vofT"''* 
L.  D.     Capficum.     Indian   or  Cayenne  pepper.     See       397 
Botany,  p.  laS.  Cayenne 

"       -^  _  pepper.. 

It  has  been  given  with  manifeft  advantage  in  cafes 
of  gouty  dyfpeplia,  in  fome  hydropic  affe<51ions  joined 
with  paralytic  fyniptoms,  and  in  the  advanced  and  fink- 
ing ftage  ©f  typhus  and  the  malignant  endemic  fever 
of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  alfo  in  the  malignant  fore  throat, 
in  »\hich  it  has  a  good  effe6f,  both  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  and  when  ufed  as  a  garj^le.  Bergius  relates, 
that  he  prefcribed  the  feeds  with  fuccefs  in  obftinatc 
sgues.  Of  the  dried  and  pulverized  capfules,  the  dofe, 
internally,  is  from  one  to  three  grains.  In  the  advan- 
ced llage  of  the  yellow  fever,  double  the  laft  mentioned 
quantity  has  been  given  at  a  lime.  The  gargle  is  pre- 
pared by  macerating  the  powder  firll  in  warm  vine- 
gar, and  afterwards  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  continuing  the  maceration  for  a  futHcient  length  *  Pram. 
of  time.  The  proportions,  two  drams  of  the  capficum ''"'' •^li'.-oj'^- 
to  half  a  pound  of  each  menflruura  *.  ■^■''  ^"'  "• 

■JO  SOLANLM  DULCAMARA.       DULCAMARA,  D.?'"" 
Bitter  fivett.     See  Eotaxy,  p.  13S.  '*''^ 
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E.     Tinclure  of         71.  Atropa  belladonna,  E.    BELLADONNA, Dcutllj 

D.    Deadly  nightrnade.     See  Botany,  p.  13S.  nigiitiiiade. 


The  v.hole  plant  is  poifonous,  and  the  berries,  from 
their  beautiful  appearance,  have  fometimes  proved  fatal 
to  children.  The  fymptoms  excited  are,  a  drynefs  o£ 
the  mouth,  a  trembling  of  the  tongue,  a  very  diftreffing' 
t-iiril,  a  difficulty  of  Avallowing,  fruitlefs  efforts  to  vo- 
mit, and  great  anxiety  about  the  prccordia.  D>:-li. 
rium  then  comes  on,  with  gnaQiing  of  the  teeth,  and 
'  convulfions.  The  pupil  remains  dilated,  and  is  not  fen- 
lible  even  to  the  llimulus  of  light.  The  face  becomes 
tumid,  and  of  a  dark'  led  colour.  The  jaws  are  fre- 
quently locked.  Infiammation  attacks  the  cefophagus, 
ftomach,  and  iateftines,  fometimes  extending  to  the 
raefentcrv,  lnng5,  and  liver,  accompanied  with  violent 
pains  ill  the  abdomen.  The  fiomach  is  very  infenfible 
to  ftimulus,  and  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  iateftines 
is  deftioyed.  General  relaxation,  palfy,  efpccially  of 
of  tlie  lower  extremities,  convulfions,  vertigo,  blindhefs, 
coma,  and  death  faccetd.      The    body   foon   putrifies,  t 

f.vclis,  and  becomes  marked  with  livid  fpots ;  blood 
fiows  from  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  the  ftencli  is 
infu.Terable.  On  diffccfion  the  blood  is  found  to  be  fluid, 
the  intcflinesare  inflated  and  inflamed,  or  eroded  andgan- 
grcncu'.  The  bed  method  of  cure  is  to  excite  vomit- 
ing as  foon  as  podible,  by  emetics,  and  tickling  the 
fauces;  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  purgatives  and  cly- 
dtrs,  and  to  give  largely,  vinegar,  honey,  milk  and  oil. 
In  fome  children  who  recovered  by  this  treatment, 
the  deliriu.Ti  was  fucceeded  by  a  profound  fopor,  ac- 
companied with  fubfullus  tendinum ;  the  face  and 
hands  became  pjle  and  cold,  and  the  pulfe  fmall, 
hard,  and  quick.  Their  recovery  was  flow,  and  the 
llindncfs  continued  a  cor.f.derable  time,  but  at  laft  went^  Bimcnn'i 
-if  J.  '  D;//,r„ra- 


Kifion-  of      A  medicine  capable  of  producing  fuch   powerful  ef- 
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cinchona  bark  in  about  two  or  two  pounds   and   a   half  Hiftoryo 
■Sitnpleand  f,,^,^  demands  the  utmoft  caution  on  the  part   of  the      of  diluted  alcohol  for  feven  or  eight   days,  and   ftrain-  ^™^':" 

1  his  IS  ieldom  given  by  itlelt,  being  generally ' 
added  to  the  decoclion  or  infulion.  Dofe  three  or  four 
drams  to  an  ounce. 


increafing  them  very  gradually  to  a  double,  triplej  or 
quadruple  quantity  (in  which  cafes  the  intervals  between 
the  repetitions  of  the  dofes  Ihould  be  proportionably 
lengthened)  and  defifting  as  foon  as  a  drynefs  or  llric- 
ture  cf  the  throat,  or  much  diarrhoea,  or  great  languor, 
with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  or  vertigo,  and  dimnefs  of 
iight,  come  on.  ' 

It  is  beft  employed  in  fubftance,  beginning  with  a 
grain  for  adults,  and  an  eighth  or  a  fourth  of  a  grain 
for  children. 

It  has  been  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  as, 
I.  In  feveial  febrile  difeafes;  in  obflinate  intermittents  ; 
acd  in  the  plague.  2.  In  intlammations  ;  die  gout.  3. 
In  comatofe  difeafes  ;  in  palfy,  and  lofs  of  fpcech  from 
apoplexy.  4.  In  fpafmodic  difeales  •,  in  chorea,  epi- 
lepfy,  chincough,  hydrophobia,  melancholy,  and  mania. 
5.  In  cacheftic  aile'Hons  ;  in  dropfies,  and  obflinate 
jaundice.  6.  In  local  difeafes  ;  in  amaurofis,  ophthal- 
mia, in  fchirrhus,  and  cancer. 

0_fficinal  Preparationt. 

fS'^  a.  SuccHS  srissATus  Atrop^  Belladonna,  E. 

Wrf"'   I"-'"p<ffated  juice  of  deadly  nightftade. 
deadly  This  is  made  in  the  fame  way  as  the  infpiffated  juice 

nighifliade.  of  henbane.      See  N°  391.      Dofe    from    one   to  five 
grains. 

401  72.    Cjnchona  officinalis,  E.     CINCHONA, 

iCmchona     ^      CORTEX    PERUVIAN  US.     Cinchona   bark. 
Peruvian  hark.     Jeju'^s  bark. 

The  account  of  this  valuable  remedy  already  given 
ur.der  Botany,  p.  133.  and  the  article  Cinchona,  has 
been  fo  ample,  that  we  Ihall  add  nothing  to  it  in  this 
place,  but  (hall  immediately  proceed  to  notice  the  offi- 
cinal prcjiarations,  referring  our  readers  for  further  in- 
formation on  tlie  fimple,  to  Percival's  effays,  the  Synop- 
fti  Materia;  Medica,  the  Thefaurus  Medicaminum,  and 
Dr  Duncan's  Difpenfaiory. 


Officinal  Preparations. 
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Infuiionof         "•    Ij'FUSUM  CiNCHONA    OFFICINALIS,    E.       Infufion 

cinchona     of  cinchona  bark. 

This  is  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  powdered  cin- 
chona bark  in  a  pound  of  water  for  24  hours,  and  fil- 
tering. 

Dofe  from  two  to  four  ounces. 

b.  DeCOCTUM     ClNCHONvE    OFFICINALIS,    E.       DE- 

COCTUAl  COKTICIS  PERUVIANI,  L.  D.     De- 
codlion  of  cinchona  bark. 

Prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinchona 
bark  in  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water  for  10  mi- 
nutes,  and  llraining  the  liquor  while  hot. 

This  is  fcarcely  fo  good  a  preparation  as  the  infufion. 
Tlie  ordinary  dofe  is  three  or  four  ounces. 
403 

Tinaurcof        C.  TiNCTURA  ClNCHON.^;  OFFICINALIS,  E.       TINC- 

cincimna     TURA  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI,  L.  D.   Tintlurc 
of  cinchona  bark. 


d.  TiNCTURA  ClNCKON.i:  COMFOSITA,  L.  D.  Com- 
pound tinilure  of  cinchona  bark.  Huxhani's  tinBure 
of  bark. 

This  is  a  very  aromatic  tinflure  of  bark,  made  bv  di- 
gcfling  two  ounces  of  powdered  cinchona,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  dried  Seville  orange 
peel,  three  drams  bruifed  Virginian  fiiake  root,  a  dram 
of  faffron,  and  two  fcruples  of  powdered  cochineal,  in 
20  ounces  or  two  pounds  of  proof  fpirit  for  14  days,  and 
ftraining. 

Dofe  two  or  three  drams. 
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e.  TiNCTURA  CiNCH0N;E  AMMONIATA,  L.      Ammo-  Ammoni- 
niated  tinflure  of  cinchona.  ^'^'^^  ""<=• 

tiireofcii 

Made  by  digefting  four  ounces  of  powdered  cinchona chona. 
in  two  pints  of  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia  for  10  days 
in  a  clofe  veflel. 

As  a  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  thisisufelefs,  and 
as  a  flimulus  it  is  not  preferable  to  the  compound  fpirit 
of  ammonia  by  itfelf. 

/.  ExTRACTUM    ClNCnON;E    officinalis,    E.      Ex-Extraftd 
traft  of  cinchona  bark,  cinchona. 

bark. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  extraft  of  jalap, 
fee  N°  387. 

g.  Extractum  Cinchona,  L.     Extraft  of  bark. 

The  following  is  the  procefs  of  the  London  college 
for  making  this  extrafl. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound ; 
.diftilled  water,  12  pints.  Boil  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
pour  oft"  the  Uquor,  w hich,  while  hut,  will  be  red  and 
pellucid,  but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will  become  yellow  and 
turbid.  The  fame  quantity  of  water  being  again  pour- 
ed on,  boil  the  bark  as  before,  and  repeat  the  boiling 
until  the  liquor,  on  becoming  cold,  remains  clear. 
Then  reduce  all  thefe  liquors,  mixed  together  and 
flrained,  to  a  proper  thicknefs  by  evaporation.  This 
extraft  mull  be  prepared  under  two  forms ;  one  /oft, 
and  fit  for  making  pills,  and  the  other  hard  a.J  pul- 
vcrizable. 

The  Dublin  college  gives  feparate  procefles  for  mak» 
ing  their  hard  and  foft  extraft  of  cinchona  ;  but  they 
do  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 

All  thefe  extrafis  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills, 
in  a  dofe  of  from  10  to  20  grains,  or  by  way  of  clyfler 
in  the  quantity  of  a  dram  or  two. 


73.  Cinchona  Caribba.' 
Caribbean  illands. 


Made  by  digefting  four  or  fix 


chona  of  thecirchons 
the  Can 
bcanilbd 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  cinchona  introduced  here  by  Dr 
Wright.  In  medical  properties  it  refembles  the  former, 
and  may  be  fubflituted  for  it. 
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74.  Lobelia  syphilitica,  E.    Blue  cardinal  flower,  slue  cr 


of  powder«d      See  Botany,  p.  133. 
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,„l     75.  Cepi.-ael! 
1   ANHA,  L.  D. 


IPECACtlANHA 

Ipecacuan  root 


MATERIA 

E.      IPECACU- 


'      A  pretty  full  account  of  ipecacuan  lias  been  already 

given  in  the  article  Botany,  under  Pfijcotria  Emelica, 
'"    P-  '35- 

It  appears  t!-.at  this  drug,  or  fomcthine;  very  finiilar 
to  the  common  ipecacuan,  is  the  produce  of  feveral  ve- 
getables, which  are  enumerated  by  Dr  JJuncan  in  his 
Difpenlatory. 

Ipecacuan  is  given  as  in  emetic,  fn  full  dofes  of  a 
fcruple  or  25  grains;  as  an  expeftorant,  in  dofes  of  one 
grain,  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours  ;  as  a  diapho- 
retic, oiTen  in  combination  with  opium ;  and  as  anti- 
fpafmodic,  given  from  three  to  fix  grmas. 

When  properly  adminiftered,  it  proves  ferviceable  in 
the  following  difeafes,  viz.  in  intermittent  fevers,  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  which  has  often  been  arrefted  by  giving  it  as 
an  emetic  about  an  hour  before  the  paroxyfm  was  ex- 
pevJled  to  come  on  ;  in  continued  fevers,  given  at  the 
comraencemerit  as  an  emetic,  and  followed  by  a  dia- 
phoretic regimen  ;  in  feveral  inriammatory  difsafcs,  as 
rheumatifm,  given  as  a  diaphoretic  ;  in  pneumonia,  ex- 
hibited to  excite  and  keep  up  naufea  without  vomiting  ; 
in  dyfenServ,  in  which  it  was  formerly  deemed  a  fpeci- 
fic  ;  in  exjr.thematous  difeafes,  efpecially  where  the 
eruption  is  difpcfed  to  recede  ;  in  hemotrh?ces,  given 
in  naufeating  dofes  ;  in  feveral  fpafmodic  affections,  as 
epilepfv,  aithma,  dyfpnoca,  chincough,  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, hyfteria  ;  in  mental  alienation,  as  melancholia 
and  vmnia,  given  in  large  dofes  ;  in  fome  kinds  of 
diopfy  ;  ill  jaundice  ;  in  amaurofis. 

Ipecacuan  is  beil  exhibited  in  fubflance  ;  but  it  is  of- 
ten given  in  the  form  of  a  vinous  infulion. 

OJicinal  Prepai-aiont. 
Iptcaciian         fl.  ViSUM  Ipecacuanhje.     Wine  of  ipecacuan. 
ine.  'Yhi'is  is  made  by  digefting  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ipe- 

cacuan root  in  about  two  pounds  of  Spanifh  white  wine, 
for  about  a  week,  and  flraining. 

Tiiis  preparation  being  more  palatable  than  the  ipe- 
c?.cuan  in  fubflance,  is  well  fuited  to  delicate  and 
fqueamiih  patients.  It  rap.y  be  given  from  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces. 

PewJered  h.    P'JLVIS  IpECACUAXH/-S   ET  OpiT,   E.      PULVIS 

JP^"'';-'"  IPECACUANHA  COMPOSITUS,  L.  D.  PUL- 
opiuir.  yjg  JJOVERI.  Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium. 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuan.     Dover'' s  powder. 

This  powder  is  prepared  by  triturating  eight  parts  of 
crytlallized  fulph^ite  of  putafli,  with  one  part  of  hard 
dry  opium,  and  one  part  of  powdered  ipecacuan,  till 
they  are  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  cryflallizcd  fait  in  this  procefs  ferves  the  purpofe 
of  reducing  the  opium  and  ipecacuan  to  a  Hate  of  very 
minute  divifion,  and  tlius  venders  them  more  effcflual. 
This  is  a  valuable  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  from 
10  to  20  grains  ;  but  where  a  long  continued  fvveat  is 
defired  to  be  kept  up.  it  is  better  to  give  10  or  15 
grains  at  firfl,  and  10  or  5  grains  more  a  few  houts 
after. 

Eulklhorn.         76.    RilAMNUS   CATHARTICUS.    E.       SPINA    CER- 

VINA,   L.     Bucktliorn.     Sec  Bouny,  p.  139. 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II. 


biiclithom. 
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Iltflnry  of 
OJicinal  Preparation.  ^Odkinaf 

a.  Syrupus  Rhamki  cathartici,  E.    SYRUPUS  ,^''^''"^'"'^^ 
SPINA  CERVINA,  L.     Syrup  of  buckthorn.         ^^, 

The  Edinburgh  college  direfls  this  to  be  made  with  ^^^ 
two  parts  of  the  dejnirated  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn 
berries,  and  one  part  of  double  refined  fugar,  boiled  to 
the  confitlence  of  a  fyrup.  'Jhe  London  procefs  is 
more  complex.  It  directs  a  gallon  of  the  frelTi  juice  of 
ripe  buckthorn  Ijerrie^,  an  ounce  of  bruifed  ginger,  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  pimento,  and  feven 
pounds  of  double  refined  fugar.  The  juice  is  to  be  fet 
afide  for  three  days,  and  then  llrained  from  the  faeces. 
Tlie  ginger  and  pimento  are  to  be  macerated  for  four 
hours  in  a  pint  of  the  ftrsined  liquor.  In  the  mean 
time  the  reft  of  the  juice  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  three 
pints;  then  th»  fugar  and  the  pint  of  juice  in  which  the 
fpices  had  been  macerated,  are  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled  to  the  confiHence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  a  good  cathartic,  but  is  feldom  given 
alone,  except  to  children.  Doie  from  fix  drams  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half. 

41; 

77.  ViTis  vixilESA,  E.     The  vine,  ^1"=- 
The  remedies  drawn  from  the  vine  are  wine,  grapes, 

and  f'.ipertartrate  of  potalh. 

The  properties  of  wine  as  a  ftimulant  and  cordial, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  See  N^  100.  The  wines 
ufually  employed  in  medicine  are, 

Vinum  album  hifpanura,  ivhite  Spanijh  wine. 
Vinum  album  rhenanum,  Rlienijh  wine. 
Vinum  rubrum  lufitanum,  reel  Port  wine. 

The  lafl,  befides  the  Simulating  power  common  to 
all  wines,  pofTelTes  much  aftringency,  and  is  therefore 
better  fuited  to  cafes  of  debility. 

78.  UVA  PASS7E.     Raifins.  RaiCns. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  employed  as  emollients  and  demul- 
cents. 
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79.  SlpertartrasPotass^i:.  SUPERTARTRISSiip^rt^r- 
POTASSyE.     TARTARI  CRYSTALLI,    L.  D.""='" 
CREMOR    TARTARI.       Supertartrate   of  potaih.'"'  '  '' 
Crtijloli  of  larlar.     Cream  of  tartar. 

For  the  chemical  nature  of  this  fait,  fee  Cuemistrt. 

This  fait  is  employed  in  medicine  chiefly  as  a  gentle 
laxative  and  refrigerant.  As  a  laxative,  it  may  be 
given  in  the  dofe  of  from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce, 
mixed  with  fyrup  or  honey,  or  diflolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  barley  water.  In  the  latter  way  it  has 
been  found  a  good  diuretic  in  dropfies.  As  a  refriger- 
ant, it  is  given  in  a  diluted  folution,  iweetened  with  fit- 
gar,  or  fome  pleafant  fyrup. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

41* 
a.  TaRTRAS  Potass..T£.  T.AR'I'RIS  POTASS  A,  E.  Tartrate  <f 

KALI  TARTAR  IS  ATUM,    L.     ALKALI  VE-P«t»0'- 
GE'IABILE  'lA  RTARISATUM,  D.    Tartrate  of 
potafli.      Tartarifed  kali.     Tartarifed  vegetable  ollali. 
Soluble  tartar. 

This  fait   is  prepared   by  adding  to  a  folution  of  fu- 

pcrtartrate  of  potalb,  a  futlicient  quantity  of  fub-carbo- 

5  C  natc 
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Ififtoryof  n,-te  of  potalli,  to  neutra!iz£  tlie  excefs  of  tartaric  acid. 
^'"!i?'' *^^  For  this  parpole  it  ufiially  requires  about  one  part  of 
'>'-tlicir.fs.  ^''^  »!kaline  carboiv.ite  to  three  parts  ot  lu;)L>rtartrate  ot 
— •^— ./ potalh.  After  neiiUalization,  the  liquor  is  filtered, 
«nd  fct  by  to  cryllallizc. 

This  fait   forms  an   excellent  cooling  purjjative,  ancj 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
It  forms  a  good  addition  to  rhubarb. 
4'7 

T^mateof     {,,  Tartras  PoTASsffi  ET  Sod;e.  TARTRIS  PO- 
potan.  and  TASS^  ET  SOD/E,   E.     NATRON   TARTA- 
RISATUM,  L.     SAL  RUPELLENSIS,  D.     Tar- 
trate of  potalli  and  foda.      Tartanzed  tiatron.     Rochelle 
fait. 

Prepared  by  adding  to  a  folution  of  fiipertartrate  of 
potalli,  a  fiiflicient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  foda,  to 
neutralize  the  excefs  of  tartaric  acid,  filtering  the  li- 
quor, and  cryflallizing. 

Tliis  triple  fait  is  a  more  agreeable  laxative  than  the 
former,  but  is  not   fo  ftrong.     Ufual  dofe  from  one  to 
two  ounces. 
4,S 
Pliiell  fub-         c.    SUBCARBONAS  PoTASSvE   PURISSIMUS.       CARBO- 

NAS  POTASS^  PURISSIMUS,  E.  SAL  TAR- 
TAR I.  Pureft  fubcarbonate  of  potafli.  Sail  of  Uir- 
tar. 

Prepared  by  burning  all  the  tartaric  acid  frr.rr,  lar- 
tr.r,  folution  in  water,  filtration  and  cryftallization. — 
Similar  in  its  ufes  with  N°  313.  which  fee. 

Swc4?vIo-     _  80.  Viola  odorata,  E.  VIOLA,  L.  D.    S.veet 
let.  violet.     See  Botany,  p.  141. 

Officinal  Prefiaraliijiis. 
420 
SjTupof         a.   Syrupus  Viol;e   odorat/T.,  E.     SYRUPUS 
viokts.        VlOhJ^,  L.  D.     Syrup  of  violets 

Made  by  macerating  one  pound  or  two  pounds 
(L.  D.)  of  the  freili  petals  of  violets,  in  four  pounds  or 
five  pints  (L.)  or  fix  pounds  (D.)  of  boiling  water  for 
24  hours,  draining  the  liquor  without  exjirefllon,  and 
boiling  it  with  a  fuiilcient  quantity  of  double  refined 
fugar,  to  mf.ke  a  fyrup. 

A  gentk  hxative  for  young  children. 
Kclciu-  81.  RlEES  RL-BRu;.:.     Red  currants. 

The  fruit  of  red  currants  is  ufed  as  a  refrigerant  In 
febrile  affefllons. 

Hack  cur-       82.  RiEES  NIGRUM.     Blackcurrants. 

Alfo  employed  as  a  refrigerant  ;  and  the  following 
preparations  form  a  good  domeftic  palliative  in  indam- 
inatory  aflcflio.is  of  the  throat,  and  in  tickling  coughs. 


ir.al  Pr 


InrpTatcd         a.   SUCCUS  SFISSATUS  RiEIS  NIGRI.     Infplfiatcd  juice 
ji.icc  nf       of  black  currants. 

rants.  This   is   made   by  exprefling  and  clarifying  the  juice 

of  ripe   black   currants,  and   then   evaporating   it   in  a 
bath  of  water  with  muriate  of  foda,  to  a  proper  confill- 


Synipof  b.    SyruPUS  RiBIS    NICR/.      Syrup    of   black  cur- 

Mr.i.  .  c-.ir-   rants. 


M  A  r  E  R  I  A    MEDIC  A,,  Sec.  Part  IV 

Prepared  by  boiling  the  depurated  juice  of  black  Hirtoryo, 
currants  ivlth  a  fuiliclcnt  quantity  of  fugar  to  make  a  Simple  ai 
■'      '  Meihciiif 

Ordtr  2.  DiGYNlA.  ' " — - 

83.  Gentlvna  i.'jti:a,  E.  CENTIAXA,  L.  D.Germ 
Gentian  root. 

The  root  of  gentian  is  moderately  long,  (lender, 
branched,  brownilh  on  the  outfide,  of  a  reddiHi  yel- 
low or  gold  colour  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of 
the  R-iOUiitalnous  parts  of  Cermany,  &.c.  v.-hence  the 
ftiops  are  generally  fupplied  with  the  dried  roots. 

Among  the  gentian  brought  to  London,  fome  years 
ago,  a  root  of  a  different  kind  was  mixed,  the  ufe  of 
which  occafioned  violent  difoideis,  and  in  ibme  infian- 
ces,  as  Is  faid,  proved  fatal.  This  root  is  externally  of 
a  paler  colour  than  gentian,  and  Its  longitudinal  wrinkles 
finer  and  clofer  ;  on  cutting  the  two  roots,  the  dltferenco 
is  more  remarkable,  the  polftjnous  root  being  white, 
without  any  degree  of  the  yellow  tinge  which  is  deep 
in  gentian,  nor  is  Its  tafte  bitter,  like  that  of  gentian, 
but  mucilaginous. 

Gentian  root  is  a  firong  flavourkfs  bitter  ;  in  tafle 
lefs  exceptionable  than  molf  of  the  other  common  ftrontr 
bitter?,  and  hence  airong  us  moll  generally  made  ufe 
of.  The  flavour  and  aromatic  warmth  wanting  to  ren- 
der It  grateful,  and  acceptable  to  the  Itomach,  are  ilip- 
plled  by  additions. 

The  root  of  this  plant  Is  a  valuable  fubftance,  very  fuc- 
cefsfully  and  very  generally  eraplqyed  as  a  ft omachic  ' 
and  ftrengthening  medicine.  It  is  particularly  ufeful 
in  various  chronic  affcifHons  ccnnefltd  with  debility, 
fuch  as  dyfpepfin,  diarrhoea,  hytlerla.  chlorons,  drovfy. 
It  has  alfo  been  giyen  with  good  effccl  in  Inlerniittent 
fevers,  joined  with  the  peruvian  bark  ;  and  in  conva- 
lefcencles  from  all  fevers.  In  thefe  and  other  cafes  it 
is:  combined  with  aromatics  and  chalybeates;  fometimcs 
with  acids;  at  other  times  with  alkaline  i'alts,  efpecially 
in  dyfpcptic  and  chlorotic  afTefllons,  ?s  alfo  in  certain 
diforders  of  the  bowels ;  with  ablorbents  and  aromatics 
in  cafes  of  gout. 

The  ufe  of  this  bitter,  like  that  of  many  other":, 
muft  not,  however,  be  carried  too  far,  as  by  weaken- 
ing the  energy  cf  the  nervous  fyflera,  It  predifpcies  to 
pulfy  and  apoplexy. 

Offjc'mal  Preparatians. 

a.  Infusum  GnxTiAVffi  compositu:m,  E.  L.  D.Ccmpouna 
INFUSUM  AMARUM.  Compound  infufion  of "'*"''""  »■ 
gentian.      BiUer  infufron.  '   S^"*"*"- 

The  Edinburgh  infufion  is  made  by  fleeping  half 
an  ounce  of  fliced  gentian  roof,  one  dram  dried 
peel  of  Seville  oranges,  half  a  drom  of  coriander  feeds 
bruifed,  firlt  in  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  for 
three  hour.":,    and  then   adding  one    pound    of   water ;  I 

rtiaceralhig  without   litat   for  twelve   hours,   and   then 
fl.-aining. 

This  infufion,  accordi'ig  to  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, is  made  by  macerating  for  an  hour  in  boiinig 
water,  twelve  ounces  by  meafure,  one  dram  of  fliced 
gentian  root  ; '  one  dmm  and  a  half  dried  orange  peel, 
half  an  ounce  of  friili  outer  lind  of  lemons.  'J'he  Dub- 
lin formula  direftstwo  drams  of  biuiled  gentian  root, 
half  an  ounce  frcih  outer  rind  of  Icraons,  one  dram  and 
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Hiilsry  of  a  half  of  dry  orange  peel,  four  ounces  of  diluted  alco- 
SJmpIc  and  \^^\^  2„jj  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  water  ;  and  the  in- 
OfficTal  f^j.-jQp,  jj  tg  (j^  made  firll  by  alcohol  and  afterwards 
with  the  addition  of  water,  nearly  as  in  the  Edinburgh 
procefs. 

Thefe  infiifions  form  a  good  tonic  remedy  in  debility 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  A  glafs  of  them  may  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  either  alone,  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  forae  aromatic  tonic  tiuflure. 

Compound       b.  TiNCTURA  Gentian-;e  composita,  E.  L.  TINC- 
tinclureof  TURA   AMARA.   ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 
gentian.       Compound  tinflure  of  gentiau.     BiUer  linSlure.     Slo- 
viachic  elixir. 

The  Edinburgh  tinflure  is  prepared  by  macerating 
two  ounces  of  fliced  and  bruifed  gentian  root,  an 
ounce  of  dried  and  bruifed  Seville  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce  of  bruifed  canella  alba,  and  half  a  dram  of 
powdered  cochineal,  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  dilut- 
ed alcohol  for  fevcn  days.  The  linflure  of  the  Lon- 
don college  is  made  with  two  ounces  of  lliced  and 
bruifed  gentian,  one  ounce  of  dried  orange  peel,  half 
an  ounce  lelTer  cardamom  feeds,  huflied  and  bruifed, 
digerted  for  eight  days  in  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit. 

Thefe  tinflures  are  feldom  given  alone,  but  may  be 
adminiftered  in  a  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams  in  a  glafs 
of  water. 

eo4^lnd         <:■   ^'l^'i-'^I  GlINTIAXE  COMPOSIT'JM,    E.       VINUM 
wire  of        AMARUM.       Compound   wine   of  gentian.       Eitur 


Prepared  of  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  one 
ounce  of  cinchona  bark,  two  drams  of  Seville  dried 
orange  peel,  one  dram  of  canella  alba,  four  ounces  di- 
luted alcohol,  two  pr.ur.ds  and  a  half  of  Spaniih  white 
\vine.  The  diluted  alcohol  is  firft  poured  on  the  root 
and  bark  fliced  and  bruifed,  and  after  24  hours  add- 
ing the  wine,  then  macerating  for  feven  cays  and 
ftraining.     Dofe  from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce. 

&t7aaof         d.    EXTRACTUM      CeNTIAX-E     I.UTE.T,      E.  EX- 

:;an.      TR ACTUM  GENTIAXzE,  L.  D.    Extradofgen- 
tian. 

This  is  made  by  evaporating  the  faturated  and  ftrain- 
ed  decoction  of  the  root  to  a  confidence  fit  for  being 
made  into  pills,  under  which  form  it  is  frequently  pre- 
fcribed  in  all  tbofe  cafes  in  which  the  infufion  and  tinc- 
ture are  employed.  Dofe  of  this  extraft  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  dram.  It  is  feldom  given  alone,  but 
generally  in  combination  with  aromatic  and  aloetic 
powders,  with  myrrh,  fulphurate  of  iron,  Sic. 

♦3° 

ibark.        84.  Ul:.ius  campestris,    E.       ULMUS,    L.   D. 
Elm  bark. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elm  is  frequently  employed 
in  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  an  alterative,  or  gentle  dia'- 
phoretic,  in  the  form  of  decoftion. 


;i  OJlitial  Preparation. 

|9ecocTlon 
•art?  <7.  Decoctl-m  Ur.Mi,  L.     Dccoaicn  of  elm  bark. 
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Made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  frefli  Iriner  bark  Hiftoiy  of 
of  elm  bruifed,  in  four  pints  of  water  to  two,  and  ftrain-^'™'!'":  *"'' 
Ing.     Dofe  about  four  ounces,  repeated   feveral  times  Mcditines. 

This  medicine  probably  does  not  dcferve  the  reputa- 
tion it  has  acquired. 

85.  Eryncr'm  MARiTiMUM.     ERYNGIUM,  L.^"^"g» 
D.     Eryngo  root.     See  Botany,  p.  144.  ™° ' 
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86.  Daucus  carota,  E.     DAUCUS  SYLVES-C"rot- 
TRIS,  L.  D.     Wild  carrot  feed. 

The  feeds  are  fometlmes  employed  as  a  carminative, 
and  have  been  recommended  as  a  diuretic.  They  are 
feldom  ufed. 

The  grated  roots  of  cultivated  carrot  are  frequently 
applied  as  a  poultice  to  cancerous  and  ill-ccnditioned 
ulcers. 

87.  CoKIUM     MACUL.\TUM,    E.         ClCL'T/,    L.    D.  Heniioc^:. 

Hemlock.     See  Botany,  p.  145. 

Hemlock  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  fcrophulous 
and  cancerous  diforders,  both  internally  and  external, 
ly,  and  in  many  of  thefe  cafes,  with  confiderable  be- 
nefit ;  in  other  inilances,  without  any  fenfible  relief, 
even  after  being  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Like  moft  propofeis  of  new  remedies,  Slctrck  has  been 
too  profufe  in  his  encomiums  on  hemlock.  It  has  been 
found  ufeful  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  fome  cafes  of 
gout,  ^vhere  opium  difagreed,  and  in  that  acutely  pain- 
iu!  complaint  termed  lie  do/oureux ;  as  alfo  in  caries 
of  the  bones  and  bad  venereal  ulcerations.  Dr  Butter 
prefcribed  it  with  marked  fuccefs  in  the  hooping-cough; 
and  being  lefs  fiimulant  than  opium,  and  lefs  liable  to 
check  expefloration,  it  generally  anfwers  better  than 
the  infpilTated  juice  of  the  poppy,  in  cafes  of  phthifis 
pulmonalls.  The  dried  leaves  may  be  given  alone  in 
dofes  of  five  to  15  grains.  With  the  infpiffated  juice 
and  po.vder  are  joined,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
diforder  in  which  they  are  given,  calomel,  guaiacum, 
ammoniacum,  &c.  In  the  admiriilration  of  this,  as 
of  all  other  narcotic  medicines,  it  is  proper  to  begin 
with  the  fmalleft  dofes,  afterwards  gradually  increafing 
them  to  as  much  as  the  patients  can  well  bear.  In  this 
manner  many  inflances  are  recorded  where  aftonilhing 
quantities  of  hemlock  have  been  taken,  in  cancerous 
and  other  painful  diforders,  without  dlfiurbingthe  con- 
flitution.  It  is  a  ilgn  that  the  mcdicisie  has  been  pudi- 
ed  to  its  utmoft  length,  -ivhen  it  dKljrders  the  head,  fto- 
mach,  or  bowel?.  For  external  ufe,  fomentations, 
cataplafms,  and  plallers,  are  prepared  from  this  vcge- 
t^ble*.  ^ProHica^ 

Synopf.s, 
Officinal  Preparation.  vol.  ii. 

a.   SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  COXII  MACL'I.ATI,    E.      SUC-  Inf^iliatcd 

CUS  SPISSATUS  CICUT^,  D.     Infpiffated  juice .i'""  of 

of  hemlock.  hcmk-ck. 

'i'his  is  made  by  exprefTmg  hemlock  which  is  gather- 
ed ivhcn  the  [lowers  are  beginning  to  appear,  and  al- 
lowing the  juice  to  ftand  fix  hours  u;;til  the  feces  fub- 
fide,  then  reducing  the  decanted  juice  to  drynefs  in  a 
water  b.^.th. 

5  C  2  This 
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Riftoryof        This- extract  may  be  given   in  a  dofe    of  two  grains 

and  ;„ 
Offiri 
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fcfitida 


e.   Emflastrum   Asafoetid.^,  E.     Plafter  of  afa- 


MeJicines.  gg_  gjj,^,  xoDIFI-ORUM.  SIUM,  L.  Creeping 
fkirret. 

Formerly  employed  as  an  emmenagogue  and  litlion- 
triptic,  but  now  feldom  ufcd. 

S9.  CuMixuM  CyMiNTM.  CUMINUIM,  L.  Cum- 
min feed.     See  Botany,  p.  146. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

n.  Cataplasm*  Cumiki,  L.  Cataplafm  of  cum- 
min feed. 

This  is  made  of  cummin  feed  one  pound  j  of  bay  ber- 
ries, dried  leaves  of  water  germander,  virginian  fnake- 
root,  e:»ch  three  ounces  j  cloves  one  ounce  ;  nibbed  to- 
gether into  a  powder,  and  formed  into  a  cataplalra  with 
three  times  their  weight  of  honey. 

aimiiiin  '■•   Ey.ri.ASTRUM  CuillM,  L.      CuiT.min  plailer. 

This  is  compofed  of  cummin  feeds,  caraway  feeds, 
bay  berries,  each  three  ounces  ;  Burgundy  pitch  three 
pc-unds,  and  yellow  wax  three  ounces.  The  pitch  and 
wax  are  firil  melted  together,  and  the  other  higrcdients 
in  fine  powder  mixed  with  them. 

Both  thcfe  preparations  are  intended  for  external  ap- 
plication to  the  belly,  in  feme  diforders  of  the  llomach 
and  bowels,  which  require  fuch  a  flimuUis. 

ATatetida.  93-  Ferula  Asafoetida,  E.  ASAFCETIDA, 
L.  D.  Afafoetida.  See  Botany,  p.  145.  and  Che- 
mistry, N°  2490. 

Oficlnal  Prcparati(,tis. 

Funiicd  a.  Asafoetida  furificata.     Purified  afafoetida. 

Afafoetida  is  purified  in  the  fame  manner  as  gum  am- 
moniac. 

EwiiUion  of     h.  Lac  AsAFOETiBiE,  L.     Emulfion  of  afafatida. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  emulfion  of 
gum  ammoniac  (See  N°326.),  and  is  given  in  fimilar 
dofes. 

Tinebfreof       '"•   TiNCTURA  Ff.RUL.E  AsAFOETID-?-.,  E.      TINC- 

•faiatida.  TURA  ASAFCETIDA,  L.  D.  Tindure  of  afafoe- 
tida. 

This  tinfture  is  prepared  by  digefting  four  ounces  of 
afafoetida  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  (E),  or  two  pounds 
(D),  or  two  pints  (L),,of  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  for 
about  a  week. 

This  is  a  good  preparation  of  afafoetida,  and  may  be 
given  in  dofes  of  from  20  to  60  drops. 

Cfi^urd         ^'  PlLULJC    ASAFOETID^   COMPOSIT/^,    E.       Com- 

IJiltsof  aia-  pound  afafottida  pills. 

afrta.  Made  by  beating  together  afafoetida,  galbanum,  and 

myrrh,  of  each  eight  psrts,  and  one  part  of  reilified  oil 
of  amber,  into  a  mafs  with  flmple  iyrup.  Dofe  15 
grains,  or  a  fcruple,  three  or  four  tivr.es  a- day.  Chiefly 
in  hyfteria. 


UlMcinal 

Made   by   melting  together    plaftcr  of  femivitrified       ""•""■" 
oxide  of  lead,  afafoetida,  of  each  two  parts,   and  galba- 
nam  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  one  part.  Pla'.tei^of 

Applied  to  the  belly  in  hylleiia.  ai.icttula. 

91.  BuEo.v  GALBANUM,  E.    GALBANUM,  L.  D.Galblnun 
Galbanum.     See  Cheaiistry,  N°  2494. 

G,^lbanum  is  employed  in  fimilar  cafes  as   afafcetida. 
It  is  feldom  given  alone. 


Oficir:tt/  Preparations, 
a.  Galbanum  ruRiricATUM.      Str 


ed  galbanum.  Piuitied 


Galbanum  is  purified  by  melting  it,  inclofed  in  a  blad-" 
der,   by   the   heat  of   bciling    water,    and    llraining  it 
throujih  linen. 

44S 

b.  TlXCTL'RA  Galbam,  L.     Tinfiure  of  galbanum. TmcUire  c 

galbanum. 
This  is  made  by  digefting  two   ounces  of  galbanum, 
cut  into  fmall  pieces,  in  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit,  for 
eight  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  flraining.   Dofe  from' 
one  to  two  drains. 

4-19 

c.  PlLUL,^  Galbani    COMPOSITE,  L.      Compound  Cum]  ound 
galbanum  pills.,  g;i!banuini 

Prepared  of  opopona^x,  myrrh,  fagapenum,  of  each 
an  ounce,  afafoetida  half  an  ounce. 

Similar  to  the  afafoetida  pills,  and  given  in  fimilar 
dofes. 


ANGELI-An;i.,lica. 


92.  Angelica   Archangelica,  E. 
CA,  L.  D.      Angelica. 

An  elegant  aromatic,  but  feldom  employed. 

93.  CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM,  E.      COR  I ANDRUM.  Corianda 

Coriander  feeds.     See  Botany,  p.  147.  '"'^'^^s- 

94.  CarUM  CARUI,  E.      CARUON,  L.      CARUI,Carraway 

D.     Carraway  feeds.     See  Botany,  p.  147.  '■^'^ 

Officinal  Preparations. 

n.  Oleum  volatile  Cari  carui,  E.     OL.   CA-ci' 
RUI,  L.  D.     Volatile  oil  of  carraway.  i:.-. 

Prepared  by  diftillation  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  oil 
of  rofemary.  A  very  warm  flimulant.  Dofe  two  or 
three  drops. 


SPIRITUS  CARUI, Spirit  of 
carraway.) 


h.  Spiritus  Cari  carui,  E 
L.  D.     Spirit  of  carraway. 

Prepared  by  macerating  half  a  pound  of  bruifed  car- 
raway feeds  in  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  proof  fpirit 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  with  the  addition  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  burning,  diftilling 
off  the  fpirit. 

A  good  dram,  where  drams  are  required,  as  in  flatu- 
lent colic.     Dofe  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 


95.  Pastinaca  opofonax. 
Opoponax. 


OPOPONAX,  L.op4o^ 


One  of  the  gum-refins,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies 
aiKl  the  Levant.     It  poffefles  jiropeitiss  fimilar  to  thoie 
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Hiftcry  o  ■  of  fralhaniim  antl    r.fafoetida,  and  is  ufually  employed  in 
',    combination  witii  them. 

96.  Akkthuim  graveoleks,  L.     Dill-feed. 

ll'ced.  'rhis  feed  is  of  a  nearly   oval   flinne,  convex  on   one 

fide  snd  th.t  on  the  other,  of  a  yellowiih  colour,  of  a 
warm  pungent  tafte,  and  aromatic  finell.  Employed 
fometiraes  as  a  carminative. 


Sweet  fen- 
nel feed. 
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HiftO'T  of 

Otfkinal  PieljaratloHS.  Si^m  ,^  and 

a.    SUCCUS    SnSSATUS  BACC^E  SaMBUCI,    L.  D.       In-  Mc<li(ine>\ 

fpilTated  juice  of  elder  leaves. 


OJlcinal  Preparation. 

a.  AQt:A  DiSTii.i  ATA  AsxTHi,  L.     Dill  water. 

A  gallon  of  water   diftilled   from  a  pound  of  bruifed 
dill  feeds. 

97.  Ankthim  roKN-ici'i.uM.  E.     FCENICULUM, 
L.  D.      Sueet  fennel  feeds,      bee  Botany,  p.  147. 


OJ.ciml  Prepa 


a.     A  OVA    DlSTILI-AT.l 
Sweet  fennel  water. 


red  as  lii//  wa.'er 


FOF.KICULI    DL-LCIS,     L    D. 


4«3 
Oa  of  ani 
ked. 


464 
Compfjiind 
(iiirit  of 
lOi&ed. 


the  joicc  of  black  > 


4f;s 

Tnf()ifl-,it<-d 


Jlrt 


b.    Ol  Kl'-,I    VOLATILE    FoEKICULI   DULCIS,    D.        Oil 

of  fwcet  fennel  feeds.      Prepared  as  the  oi7  of  roj'emarij, 
&c. 

98.  ApIUM  TETROSELiNUM,  E.  FETROSELIN- 
UM,    L.     Parfley. 

The  feeds  of  parfley  are  carminative,  and  the  roo' 
is  gently  diuretic. 

99.  PiMPisr.LLA  Akisum,  E.  ANISUM,  L.  D. 
Anifeeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Afia,  and  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  The  feeds  have  a  peculiar  grateful  fmell,  and 
a  fweet  aromatic  tafle. 

They  are  gently  ftimulant,  carminative  and  expec- 
torant. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Oleum  VOLATILE  Pimpisell/e  axisi,  E.  OLE- 
UM VOLATILE  ANISI,  L.  D.  Volatile  oil  of  ani- 
feed. 

Prepared  as  the  other  volatile  oils. 

This  oil  freezes  at  no  very  low  teraperatare.  It  is 
a  powerful  and  grateful  ftimulant.  Dofe,  a  drop  or 
tv.o. 

b.  Spiritus  Anisi  comfositus,  L.  Compound 
fpirit  of  anifced. 

From  anifeed  and  angelica  feed,  of  each  half  a. 
pound,  proof  fpiiit  a  gallon,  and  enough  water  to  pre- 
vent burning,  a  gallon  of  fpirit  is  diililled. 

A  very  agreeable  cordial,  in  cafes  of  liatulence. 


Prepared  in   the  fame 
rants.      Sec  N"  422. 

h.   U.KGUENTrM    SaMBUCI,  L.      UNG.  SAMBUCI- i;,,if  ^.^^^ 

NUi\I,  D.      Elder  ointment.  mew. 

Prepared  by  boiling  four  pounds  of  elder  flowers  in 
three  pounds  of  mutton  fuet  and  a   pint  of  olive-oil  till  ^ 

they  are  crifp,  and  then  draining. 

4SS 

loi.  Rm?s  Toxicodendron,  E.     Poifon  oak.         Pjliouoai 

The  leaves  of  this  flirub,  which  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  are  very  acrid,  and  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  prafiice  by  Dr  Alderfon  of  Hull  as  a  re- 
medy for  palfy.  Dofe  half  a  grain  or  a  grain.  In 
Edinburgh  it  has  been  lefs  fuccefsful  than  with  Dr  Al- 
derfon. See  Alderfon's  "  Effay  on  the  Rhus  Toxico- 
dendron," and  Duncan's  Difpenfatory. 

102.  LlNUM     USITATISSllMUM,     E.       LINL^iM,      L.  Limlccd. 

D.     Common  llax.     Lintfeed.     See  Eotanv,  p.  149. 

OJfuinal  Preparations. 

470 
a.  Oleum  LiNi  usiTATissiMi,  E.     Lintfeed  oil.     Limiccd 

Expreffed  from  the  feeds  by  inclofing  them  in  a 
hempen  bag  after  beating  them  in  a  llone  mortar.  It 
fliould  be  exprefl'ed  without  heat. 

■  Emollient.  Has  been  given  with  fuccefs  in  fome 
cafes  of  luvmoptijjh,  vephrilis,  cu/ic,  and  fome  internal 
inflammations.  Dofe  an  ounce  or  two,  made  into  an 
emullion. 

471 

103.  LiKUM  CATIIARTICUM,  D.     Purging  tlax.    SeeP"''g'"S- 

BOTANY,    p.    149.  '^'"^• 


Cla 

GYMA. 


VI.     HEXANDRIA.     Orde 


Movo- 


104.  Berderis  vulgaris.  BERBERIS,  D.    Bar- 
ed as  a  refrigerant.      See  BoTA- 


ber. 

The  fruit  is 
NT,  p.  159. 

105.  Allium  sativum,  E.    L.  D.     Garlic.     SeeGailic. 
BoTAN'Y,  p.  I  j6,  where  a  long  account  is  given  of  its 
nature  and  ules. 


Order  3.  Trigynia. 

1C9.  .Sambucus  nigra,  E.  "SAMBUCUS,  L. 
D.  Elder  leaves,  back,  and  berries.  See  Botany, 
p.  148. 


Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Syrupus  Allii,  D.     Syrup  of  garlic.  Sjnipi 

garlii-. 

Prepared  by  macerating  a  pound  of  diced  garlic  in  two 
pounds  of  boiling  water  in  a  clofe  vellel  for  1  2  hours, 
and  then  adding  to  the  flrained  liijuor  four  pounds  of 
double  refined  fugar. 

106.  Allium  cEPA.     CEPA,  D.     Onion.  Onion^ 
A  gentle  diuretic  when  raw,  but  chietly  ufed  roafted 

by  way  of  a  cataplafm. 

107.  Aloe  PERFOLiATA,   E.     ALOE  30C0T0- ,,  •'"" 
JUNA,  L.  D.     Alye*.  '^"^^' 


-  =  8 


So  full  nn  account  of  the  feveral  varieties  of  aloes 
'  and  their  ules  in  medicine  has  been  given  under  Bo- 
tany, p.  158,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  us  here  only  to 
notice  its 

OJkinal  Preparations. 
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A  powerful  purgative,  well  fuited  to  melancholia  and  Hiftoryc 
finailar  difeafes.     Dofe  10  to  20  grains.  ^Offi'^  ^« 

g.  Pilule  Aloes  et  Mtrrh^,  E.  L.     PILU-^"" 
L/E  RUFI.     Pills  of  aloes  and  myrrh.     Rufas\ pills.  ~~^ 

Prepared  of  four  parts  of  focotorine  aloes,   two  parts  ^'"^  °^ 
of  myrrh,  and  two  parts  of  faffron  (one  part  L.),  made 
into  a  mafs  with  fynip  of  faffron. 

A   good  laxative   and   ftomachic.     Dofe    Ij    or   20 
grains. 


-1-3 
A'oetic 
powder 
with  guaia- 


a.  Pl'lvis  Aloes  cum  Canella,  L.  HIERA  PI- 
CRA.      Powder  of  aloes  with  canella. 
'     Prepared  of  a  poimd  of  focotorine  aloes,  and  three 
pounds  of  white  canella,  powdered  feparately  and  then 
mixed  together. 

A  warm  fliraulant  cathartic.  Dofe  10  grains  to  20. 
Bert  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

b.  PULVIS  AXOETICL'S  CUM  GuAIACO,  L.  Aloetic 
"powder  with  guaiacum. 

Prepared  by  mixing  together  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  powdered  focotorine  aloes,  an  our.ce  of  powdered 
refin  of  guaiacum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  aromatic  pow- 
der.    Dofe  as  of  the  preceding. 

c.  PuLvis  Alceticus  cum  Ferro,  L.  Aloetic 
powder  with  iron. 

Prepared  of  focotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  half, 
inyvrh  two  ounce?,  dry  extraft  of  gentian  and  vitriolat- 
ed  iron,  each  an  ounce,  powdered  iepaiately,  and  aiix- 
ed  together. 

This  is  confidered  as  a  good  emmenagogue  in  a 
a  dofe  of  15  grains. 

d.  Pihtl.¥.  aloetic.;e,  E.  D.  PILULE  ALOES 
COMFOSlTa'E,  L.  Aloetic  pills.  Compound  pills  of 
aloes. 

The  Edinburgh  aloetic  pills  are  prepared  by  beating 
together  into  a  mafs  equal  parts  of  powdered  aloes  and 
fcap.  Thofe  of  the  London  college  are  made  of  an 
ounce  of  powdered  focotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  of 
extraft  of  gentian,  two  fcruplcs  of  oil  of  carraway  feeds, 
and  enough  fyrup  of  ginger  to  form  a  mafs.  The  Dub- 
lin pills  are  made  of  an  ounce  of  Earbadoes  aloes,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  extradt  of  gentian,  and  two  drams 
of  powdered  ginger,  formed  into  a  mafs  with  foap 
jelly. 

Any  of  thefe  compofitions  forms  a  good  cathartic 
for  fedentary  people.     Dofe  10  to  20  grains. 

e.  PiLUL.t  Aloes  et  Asafoktid.'e,  E.  Pills  of 
aloes  and  afa'ostida. 

Prepared  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  aloes,  afafip- 
tida  and  foap,  made  into  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arable. 

A  good  remedy  in  dyfpepfia,  efpecially  in  females. 
Dofe  about  10  grains,  twice  a  day. 

/.  PiLULi^  Aloes  cum  Colocynthide,  E.  Pills 
of  aloes  with  colocynth. 

The^e  are  formed  of  focotorine  aloes,  fcammony, 
each  eight  parts,  colocynth  four  parts,  oil  of  cloves 
and  fulphate  of  potalli  with  fulphur,  each  one  part. 
The  aloes,  fcammony,  and  fait,  are  together  reduced  to 
powd.T.  nnd  mixed  with  the  colocynth  prcvioully  beat 
to  a  fine  po  -der  •,  then  the  oil  is  added,  and  the  mafs 
formed  wiiu  mucibgc  of  grm  arable. 

3 


.  aloes  and 
'  myrrh. 


4S4 
Extraa  ( 


h.  ExTRACTUM  Aloes,  C.      Extract  of  aloes. 
Prepared  as  extract  of  gintian. 

i.  TiKCTURA  Aloes  socoTORiK.^,  E.  TINCTU-Tindure 
RAALOES,  L.  D.     Tinaure  of  aloes.  ='''°"- 

Made  by  digefting  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  foco- 
torine aloes  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  txtratS  of  liquo- 
rice, in  four  ounces  of  alcohol  and  a  pound  of  diftilled 
ivatcr  (E,),  or  in  eight  ounces  of  proof  Ipirit  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  diililled  water  (L.),  for  a  few  days, 
with  a  gentle  heat  and  frequent  agitation.  Dofe  about 
an  ounce. 

L  TiNCTuRA  Aloes  et  Myrrh/x,  E.  TINCTU- Tinaure, 
RA  ALOES  COMPOSITA,  L.  Tinclure  of  aloes  j^°"j^*"* 
and  myrrh.     Compound  lin&ure  of  aloes. 

This  tlntlure,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  procefs, 
is  prepared  by  firll  digefling  two  ounces  of  powdered 
myrrh  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alcohol  mixed  with 
half  a  pound  of  water,  for  four  days ;  then  adding  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  focotorine  aloes,  and  an 
ounce  of  faffron  ;  digefting  for  three  days  longer,  and 
pouring  off  the  tiniiture.  The  London  tinflure  is 
made  by  digeillng  three  ounces  of  focotorine  aloes  and 
the  fime  quantity  of  faffron,  in  two  pints  of  tlnclure  of 
myrrh,  for  eight  days,  and  llrainlng  it. 

Thefe  tinftures  differ  in  ftrength  :'  the  Edinburgh 
tlnflure  mzy  be  given  in  a  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or 
fix  drams  ;  the  London  one  in  half  that  quantity. 


Etherlal  tine-  Etherial 
tincture  0 


iSS 


/.  Ttnctura  Aloes  ;£tkzrea 
ture  of  aloes. 

This  tlnflure  is  prepared  by  digefting  focotorine 
aloes,  and  myrrh  powdered,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 
•half,  with  an  ovmce  of  diced  faffron,  in  a  pound  of  ful- 
phurlc  etlier  with  alcohol ;  firft  digefting  the  myrrh  a- 
lone  for  four  days,  then  adding  the  reli,  digefting  for 
four  days  longer,  and  ftraining. 

More  ftimulating  than  the  other  tinflurer.  Dofe  two 
or  three  drams. 


m.  ViNini  Aloes  socotorik^.,  E.     VI N UM  A- Wine  of 
LOETICUM,   D.     VINUM   ALOES,    L.     \Vinealo<* 
of  focotorine  aloes.     Aloetic  v:ine.     Sacred  elixir.  ^ 

The  Edinburgh  wine  Is  prepared  by  digefting  an 
ounce  of  powdered  focotorine  aloes,  and  lelfer  carda- 
mom feed,  ar.d  ginger  bruiled,  of  each  a  dram,  in  two 
pounds  of  Spanilh  white  wine,  for  feven  days,  with  oc- 
cafional  agitation  and  ftraining.  The  Dublin  college 
direfls  four  ounces  of  powdered  focotorine  aloes,  and 
tw'o  ounces  of  powdered  canella  alba,  in  four  pounds 
of  Spanilh  white  wine  for  fourteen  days,  wiih  frequent 
agitation  and  then  filtrating.  In  the  London  procefs, 
the  proportions  are,  eight   ounces   of  powdered   aloes, 

two 
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CI  two  ounces  of  powdered  cancUa,  fix   pints  of  Sp.iiiilh 
'■  ■'  white  wine,  and  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit. 
^  ^       Tills  appears   from  long  experience  to  be  a  medicine 
__'  of  excellent  fervice.     The  dofe  as  a  purgative  is  from 
one  to  two  ounces.     It  may  be  introduced  into  the  ha- 
bit, fo  as  to  be  produclive  of  excellent  eflefts,  as  an  al- 
terant, by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes,  at  proper  intervals  : 
thus  inan?ged,  it  dees  not  for  a  coniiderable  time   ope- 
rate remarkably  by  llool  ;  but  at  length  proves  purga- 
tive, and  occalloiis  a   lax   habit   of  much   longer   con- 
tinuance  than    that    produced   by  other   common   ca- 
thartics. 

108.  SciLi.A  jiAEiTir.iA,  E.  SCILLA,  L.  D, 
Squill.      S:e  BOTAXY  Index. 

When  the  root  of  fquill  is  taken  in  large  dofe?,  it 
produces  a  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  and  fome 
times  Itrangury,  bloody  urine,  and  Inflammation  and 
erofion  of  the  ftomach  or  bowels  ;  in  moderate  dofes  it 
proves  emetic,  without  any  further  confequence,  and  in 
fm:iU  dofes,  it  is  a  good  expeclorant  and  diuretic.  It 
is  chieHy  employed  as  an  expeclorant  in  afthra.i  and  pe- 
ripneumony,  and  as  a  diuretic  in  dropiy. 

OJicinal  Pnjyaralkr.!. 


M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c.  759 

//.  OXYMEL  SciLL.X,    L.      Oxymcl  of  fquiil.  Sinipl»  ami 

Prepared  by  boiling  three  pounds  of  clarified  hsney,  Medicines. 

with  two  pints  of  vinegar  of  fquill,  in  a  glals  velTel,  with  «— y       ' 

a  gentle  heat,  to  the  confilience  of  a  fyrup.  49.1 

This  is  not  fo  good  a  preparation  as  ths  fyrup  of  fquill,  9^^?^^  °^ 

and  is  very  apt  to  produce  ficknefs,     Dofe  three  or  four  ^" 

drams. 


49^ 
Jried 
ijuUL 


V    EXSICCATA,     E.       .SCILL.\ 

SCILLiE   PREPARAT/E, 


qaiil. 


«.    SCTLLA    MARn 

EXSICCATA,    L 
D.     Dried  fquill. 

Squill  is  dried  by  firll  removing  Its  outer  coat,  then 
cutting  it  tranfverftly  into  thin  fllces,  and  drying  thefe 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  (ign  of  its  being  properly  dried  is  that  it  be  ren- 
dered friable  without  loSug  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 
This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  preparing  fquill,  where  it 
is  to  be  given  in  fjbftance.  The  dofe  of  dried  fquill  when 
reduced  to  powder  and  given  as  an  expectorant  or  diu- 
retic, is  from  one  grain  to  three. 

h.  AcETUM  Scill;e  maritime,  E.  ACETUM 
SCILLiE,  L.  ACETUM  SCILLITICU?.!,  D. 
Vinegar  of  fquill. 

This  is  made  by  mace^ting  dried  fquill  in  vineg'.r 
or  diuilled  vinegar,  with  a  proportion  of  proof  fpirit. 
The  proportions  of  the  different  colleges  v^ry.  The 
Edinburgh  college  directs  two  ounces  of  fquill  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  diitilled  acetous  aciJ,  and  three 
ounces  of  alcohol  ;  that  of  London  a  pcHind  of  fquill, 
fix  pints  of  vinegar,  and  half  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit  ; 
while  the  Dublin  proportions  are  half  a  pound  of 
fquill,  three  pounds  of  vinegar,  and  fo'Ur  ounces  of 
proof  fpirit.  The  fquill  is  Srfl  macerated  with  the  vine- 
gar for  fome  days  with  a  ge::t'e  heat,  then  the  li- 
quor is  exprefled,  and  the  fpirit  added  to  it.  Dofe 
from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce,  chiclly  in  compo- 
fition. 

c.    Syrufus    Scilije    T-r.-iRiTiw^E,    E.      Syrup   of 

fquill. 

This  fyrup  is  made  with  two  pounds  of  vinegar  of 
fquill.  and  three  rounds  and  a  half  of  double  re.lncd  fu- 
gar,  diflPy.ved  with  a  gtn'le  heat. 

A  good  expeftorant.  Dofe  froTC  half  an  ounce  to  an 
oimce. 


COXSERV.A  SCILL.^,    L.       Confci 


■  fnuill. 


This  is  made  by  beating  together  in  a  mortar,  an 
ounce  of  frefli  fquill  and  five  ounces  of  double  reCned 
fugar. 

A  very  injudicious  and  naufeous  preparation. 


This  tinfture  is  prepared  by  digelllng  four  ounces  of 
fiefii  dried  fquill,  in  two  pints,  or  two  pounds  of  proof 
fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days,  and  pouring  off  the  clear 
liquor. 

This  is  3  good  preparation  of  fquill,  efpecially  when 
it  is  intended  as  a  diuretic  ;  dofe  twenty  or  thirty 
drops. 


Confcrvc  of 


MEL  SCILLITICUM,  D.Hoi-evof 

fq-oilL 


g.  Mr.i.  SciLL.E,  L. 
Honey  of  fquill. 

Prepared  by  boiling  together  in  a  glafs  veflel,  three 
pounds  of  clarified  honey  and  two  pints  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  fquill,  to  the  confilience  of  a  fyrup.  Dofe,  a 
dram  or  two. 


L  PiLULz-s  Scn.L,-,  L.  PILULyE  SCILLITICU,  SqmU pifc. 
E.  D.     Squill  pills. 

Tliefe,  according  to  the  London  and  Dublin  col- 
leges, are  to  be  prepared  by  beating  together  a  dram 
of  frtfh  dried  fquill  reduced  to  powder,  three  drams  of 
powdered  ginger,  three  dram.s  of  foap,  and  two  drams 
of  gum  ammoniac,  with  a  futHcient  quantity  of  fyriip 
of  ginger,  or  jelly  of  foap,  to  form  a  mafs  fit  for  mak- 
ing pills.  In  the  Edinburgh  procefs  a  fcruple  of  dried 
fquill,  in  fine  powder,  a  dram  of  gum  ammoniac,  a 
dram  of  powdered  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  and  a  dr.-.m 
of  exlrafled  liquorice,  are  beaten  into  a  mafs,  with 
fitnple  fyrup. 

This  is  a  good  form  of  fquill,  when  intended  as  an 
expetlorant.     Dofe  from  1  o  to  15  grains. 
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T09.    LlLIUM  CAXDIDUM.    LILIUM  ALBUM,  D.  \A'hite  lily. 

White  lily  root.     See  Botany,  p.  156. 

459 
\\r>.    AcoRtJS  CaI-AML'S,   E.      CALAMUS  ARO- Calamus 

MATICUS,  L,     Sweet  ilag.     See  Botany,  p.  159.  ""=»=wu?v 

Order  IIL  Trigynia. 

5C0 

ITI.    COLCHICL'M     AUTLMNALE,     E.        COLGHI- CokbicuBI. 

CUM,  L.  D.     Colchicum,  or  meadow  fqfrcn.     See 
Botany,  p.  161. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Syrufus  CoLCHici  AtJTUMKALis,  E.     Syrup  of  Synip  of 
cokhicum.  cjlciii.unr. 

Prepared  by  firft  macerating  an  ounce  of  frelh  col- 
chicum  root,  rut  into  ti^.in  fiices,  in  16  ounces  of  vine- 
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MATERIA    MEDIC  A,    &c. 


gar,  for  two  days,  with  occafional  agitation,  and  tVien 
boiling  tlie   expreffed   liquor  with  26  ounces  of  double 
refined  fugar  into  a  lyrup. 
/      Employed  as  a  diuretic,  m  a  dofe  of  from  a  dram  to 
an  ounce  or  more. 

b.  OxYMEL  CoiXHici,  L.     Oxvrael  of  colchicum. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fyrup,  only 
that  two  pounds  of  clarified  honey  are  ufed  inftead  of 
fu^ar  to  the  pint  of  vinegar  of  colchicura.  It  is  given 
in  fimilar  dofes  with  the  former. 

112.  RUMEX  ACETOSA,  E.  ACETOSA  PRA- 
TENSIS,  L.     ACETOSA,  D.     Sorrel.      See  Bc- 

XANY,   p.  160. 

Class  VII.  HEPTANDRIA.     Order  i.   Moxo- 


Hone  duf-  I  13.    i'EsCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM,    E.       HIPPOCA- 

mit.  STANUM.      Horfe-chefnut  bark  and  fruit. 

The  bark  of  horfe  chefnut  is  a  powerful  aftringent, 
and  has  lately  been  recommended  as  a  fubllitute  for 
cinchona.  It  is  certainly  a  good  tonic,  and  may  be 
given  in  po^rder  from,  half  a  drara  to  a  cram ;  or  a  dram 
of  the  extraft  of  it  may  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  cin- 
namon water,  and  given  in  the  dole  of  a  tea  fpoonful 
three  or  four  times  a- day.  A  flrong  infufion  of  it, 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  has  long  been  employed  as  .in 
errhine. 


Class  VIII.  OCTANDRIA.     Order 


Mos 


Elcmi.^  114.    AmVRIS    F.LEMIFERA.       ELEMI,    L.      Refiu 

of  elemi.       See    Botany,  p.  166.  ;  and  Chemistry, 
N°  247  •• 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Ele^oint         "•      UXGUEKTUM     ElEMI,     D.       UNG.     ELEMI 
mem.        '  COMPOSITUM,  L.     Elemi  ointment. 

Prepared  by  firft  melting  a  pound  of  elemi  with  two 
pounds  of  mutton  fuet,  and  on  removing  them  from 
the  fire,  immediately  adding  10  ounces  of  turpentine, 
and  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  draining  the  mixture. 

A  ftimulating  ointment,  in  much  reputation  with  fome 
furgeons  for  cleanfing  ulcers. 

ramlf  '15-  Amyris  Gileadensis,  E.     BALSAMUM 

Gilca.!.        GILEADENSE.     Balfam  or  balm  of  GUead.     See 
Botany,  p.  166. 

Akicfeon        "6.  Daphn-i  Mezereum,  E.      MEZEREUM, 
"    L.     MEZEREON,  D.     Mezexton  OT /purge  laurel. 
See  Botany,  p.  168. 


OJicinal  Preparations. 

■  a.  Decoctuii   DAi'UNES  Mezerei,  E.     Decoclion 
of  mezereon. 

Prepared  by  boiling  with  a  gentle  heat  f.vo  drams 
of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
bruifed  liquorice  root,  in  three  pounds  of  water  to  two 
pounds. 


Part  IV 

Much  recommended  as  a  diaphoretic  and  fumulant,  Hift.inci 
in  rheumatic  p.ifeftions  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  ^-"P'^  ^"j' 
Dofe  from  four  to  eight  ounces  twice  a  day.  aitdKiiir? 

117.  I'JLYGONUSI    BiSTORTA,    E.        EISTORTA,  ''~~ 

L.    D.      Great    billort    ox  fnakexueed.     Sec   Botany,  (5^;.;,^  [,;_ 
p.  168.  ftort. 

Class  IX.    EXNEANDRIA.      OrJer  i.  IMoxo- 

GYNLV. 
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118.  Laurus   CiNKA-.icMu^r,    E.      CIXNAMO-C"  ' 
MUM,  L.  D.      Cinnamon.      The  barh  and  its  ejtnlial 
oil.     See  Botany,  p.  170.  and  174.     See  alfo  the  ar- 
ticle Ceylon. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Aqua  Lauri  Cinnamomi,  E.     AQ^UA  CIN-Cinnama« 
KAMOMI,   L.  D.      Cinnamon  water.     Barley  cinna^'''--^^"- 
mon. 

A  gallon  of  water  diftilled  from  a  pound  of  bruifed' 
cinnamon. 

An  excellent  cordial  in  a  dofe  of  two  ounces. 

b.  Spiritl's  Lauri  Ciknamom 
CiXNAMOMI,  L.  D.     Spirit  of  cinnamon 

A  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  diftilled  from  a  pound  of 
bruifed  cinnamon. 

Preferable  to  the  former  only  where  a  dent  fpirits  are 
required. 
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c.  Tinctura  Lauri  Cinnamomi,  E.  TINCTU-Tmch.re 
RA  CINNAMOMI,  L.  D.    Tincture  of  cinnamon.    ' 

Made  by  digefting  three  ounce?,  or  three  ounces  and 
a  half  of  bruifed  cinnamon,  in  about  two  pounds  of 
proof  fpirit,  for  about  a  week. 

A  better  tonic  than  the  fpirit,  as  it  contains  the 
aftringent  as  well  as  aromatic  principle  of  cinnamon. 
Dofe  two  or  three  dram?. 

d.  Tinctura    Cinn.-.momi    c.o^•posITA,    E.     L.Comi*"" 
TIXCTURA  AROMATICA,  D.    Compound  tinc- 
ture of  cinnamon.      Aromatic  linBure. 

Made  by  digefting  an  ounce  (or  fix  drams,  L.  D.) 
of  bruifed  cinnamon,  an  ounce  (or  two  drams,  D.  or 
three  drams,  L.)  of  bruifed  cardamom  feeds,  two  drams 
of  powdered  long  pepper,  (and  two  drams  of  powdered 
ginger,  L.  D.)  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  (or  two 
pounds,  D.  or  two  pints,  L.)  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven 
days. 

A  very  jiot  tinfture,  ufeful  in  afthenic  atony  of  the 
ftomach.     Dofe  two  or  three  drams. 


Decocli 
cl'ni^e 


PuLvis  aromaticus,  E.  L.  D.    Aromatic 


der. 


pow- 


5'« 
powdefc 


The  Edinburgh  aromatic  powder  is  prepared  of  equal 
parts  of  cinnr.mon,  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  and  ginger, 
beaten  together  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  other  colleges  are  cinnamon  two  ounces, 
lefler  cardamom  feeds,  ginger  and  long  pepper,  of  each 
an  ounce.     Dofe  i  o  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

/.  Electuarii-m    aromaticom,    E.   D.      CON-  \ro 
FECTIO  AROMATICA,  L.     Aromatic  ekauary elc«auaij 
or  co'ifcBion.      Cordial confcBion. 

The 


Scarcely  fo  aftive  as  the  forcgc 
fame. 


V!zi'-.r\v.cs: 


V.      .  M  A  T  E  R  I  A    M  E  D  I  C  A,    Sec 

<  The  Eciinhuroh-  ekfluary  is  made  by  mixing  one 
•''  part  of  aiomatic  powder  with  two  parts  of  fyrup  of 
•  orange  peel.  That  of  the  Dublin  college  is  prepared 
by  mixing  three  ounces  of  conferve  of  orange  peel  with 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  half  sn  ounce  of 
powdered  nutmeg,  two  drams  of  powdered  ginger,  and 
two  draras  of  Hiffron,  with  an  ounce  of  double  refined 
fugar,  and  beating  them  together  with  a  fufncient  quan- 
tity of  fyrup  of  orange  peel  into  an  electuary.  The 
London  confeflion  is  made  by  firft  macerating  half  a 
potind  of  zedoary  in  ccarfe  powder,  and  half  a  pound 
of  faffron,  in  three  pints  of  water  for  24  hours,  prefiing 
out  the  liquor,  and  evaporating  it  to  a  pint  and  a  half, 
and  adding  16  ounces  of  comp'bund  powder  of  crabs 
c!aws,  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  each  two  oimces, 
cloves  an  ounce,  Icfler  cardamom  feeds  half  an  ounce, 
sU  in  fine  powder,  and  two  pounds  of  double  refined 
fugar,  fo  as  to  form  an  elefluary. 

Of  thefe  compofitions,  the  firft  is  the  belt.  Dofe  a 
fcruple  to  half  a  dram. 

Caffia  bark.       1 19.  Laup.I'S  CASSIA,  E.   CASSIA  LIGNEA,  D. 
Caff.a  bark.     See  Botaky,  p.  173. 

This  IS  commonly  employed  inftead  of  cinnamon, 
and  though  not  fo  delicate,  is  as  efficacious  as  that  ex- 
penfive  drug.  The  buds  of  caffia  are,  we  believe, 
llronger  than  the  bark. 
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Dofe  much  the  HiiUrj-of 
Sim;:i!e  and 

Otfici':sl 

C.  TiNCTURA  CAMPHOiUC,  E.      SPIRITUS  CAM-  Medicmes. 

PHORATUS,  L.  D.     Tinfture  of  camphor.     Cam-' * ' 

phorated  fpirit.  5*3 

A  folution  of  camphor  in  rectified  fpirit.  The  fe-o' t^aniphcw. 
veral  colleges  direft  very  different  proportions,  viz.  the 
Edinburgh  an  ounce,  or  two  or  three  ounces,  of  cam- 
phor, to  a  pound  of  alcohol;  the  London  four  ounces  to 
two  pints;  and  the  Dublin  college  half  an  ounce  to  eight 
ounces. 

d.  Oleut.i  camphoratum,  E.     Camphorated  oil.      C->nj^|jlierat- 
A  folution  of  camphor  in  oil  olive,  in  the  proportion 

of  half  an  ounce  of  the  former  to  two  ounces  of  the 
latter,  made  by  trjturati.ig  them  together  in  a  glafs  or 
marble  mortar. 

e.  LiNiMEXTUM  Camphors  compositum,  L.  LINI-CainJiiorat^ 


MENTUM  CAMPHORiE,    D. 

ment  of  camphor. 


Compound  lini-ed  liniment. 


Caniphor. 


Officinal  Preparation, 
a.  Aqj'a  L.\.uri  c.4SSI^,  E.     Caflia  water. 
DiftiUed  like   cinnamon  water,  for  which  it  is  com- 
monly fiibftituted. 

1 2D.  Lal'Rus  camfhora,  E.  The  camphor  tree. 
CAMPliORA,  L.  D.  Camphor  or  Camphire.  See 
Botany,  page  170  and  174;  and  Chemistry,  N° 
2441.     See  alio  the  article  Camphcra. 

Internally  camphor  is  adminiftered  as  a  diaphoretic 
in  typhoid  fevers,  in  rheumatifro,  in  low  eruptive  fe- 
vers, in  a  dofe  of  from  five  to  20  grains ;  and  as  an  an- 
tifpafmodic  in  hiccup,  hylleria,  epilepfy,  and  in  mania 
ar.Q  melancholia,  efpcciaily  in  that  maniacal  alfeflion 
that  fometiraes  takes  place  in  lying-in  women.  It  is 
applied  externally  in  cafes  of  gangrene,  to  difcufs  in- 
dolent tumors,  and  to  difperfe  colleflions  of  milk  in 
the  breail  of  women  who  are  weaning  their  infaiitj. 


Preparations. 

.     a.  Emxtlsio  camphorata,  E.     Camphorated  cmul- 
Ccn. 

Prepared  by  firft  beating  together  two  drams  of 
blanched  fweet  almonds,  and  a  dram  of  double  refined 
fugar,  then  rubbing  with  thefe  a  fcruple  of  camphor, 
and  gradually  adding  fix  ounces  of  water  to  make  an 
emulfion.     Dofe  two  or  three  ounces. 

b.  MiSTURA  CaMPKORata,  L.     Camphorated  mix- 


Made  by  rubbing  a  dram  of  camphor,  firft  with  a 
little  rcflificd  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  with  half  an 
ounce  of  double  refined  fugar,  and  adding  gradually  a 
pint  of  boiling  diftilled  water,  and  ftraining  off  the  clear 
liquor. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  IL 


]\Iade  by  firft  mixing  fix  ounces  of  water  of  pure  am- 
monia (L.)  or  10  ounces  of  water  of  carbonated  ammo- 
nia (D.)  with  16  ounces,  (or  two  pounds,  D.)  of  fpirit 
of  lavender,  and  dillilling  off  the  fpirit  from  a  glafs  re- 
tort ;  then  diffolving  in  the  diftiiled  fpirit  two  ounces 
(  L.  )  or  three  ounces  (D.)  of  camphor. 

Thefe  three  laft  are  intended  for  external  applica- 
tion in  the  cafes  above  mentioned,  and  the  laft  is  the 
moft  ftimulatin?. 


Bay.  Bay. 


121.  Laurus  KOEiLis,   E.     LAURUS,  L. 
See  Botany,  p.  171,  and  172. 

The  leaves,  berries,  and  exprelTed  oil  of  the  berries, 
are  employed  in  medicine. 

122.  Laurus  Sassafras,  E.     SASSAFRAS,  L.Safl"aira«. 
D.     Saffafras  wood,  root,  and  bark.      See  Botany, 

P-  173- 

Employed  chiefly  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic  or  alter- 
ative in  cutaneous  eruptions,  by  way  of  decoftion  or  in- 
fufion. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  Oleum  volatile  Lauri  Sassafras,  E. 
UM  SASSAFRAS,  L.     Oil  of  faffafras. 

Diftiiled  as  the  other  volatile  oils. 

Order  2.  Trigynia. 

1 23.  Rheum  PALM.\TiTM,  E.  RHABARBARUM.RUubarb. 
L.  D.     Rhubarb.     See  Botany,  p.  175. 


52S 

OLE-Oaotfa3>.. 
tVas. 


OJUcinal  Preparations. 

a.  Infusum  Rhei  palmati,  E.     Infufion  of  rhu- Infufion  < 
barb.  rhubarb. 

Made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of  bruifed  rhu- 
barb in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  1 2  hours  ; 
then  adding  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  cinnamon,  and  ftrain- 
;nir.     Dofe  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  lialf. 


h.   ViNL'M  Rhei   palmati,   E. 
BARBARI,  L.     Rhubarb  wine. 
?D 


VINUM  RHA-Rhubarw 

wine. 
The 


MATERIA 

"f       Tbe    Edinburgh    wine   is   prepared  by  infufing   t\ 
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Hi'.lor 

Simple  and  om,ces  of  fliced  rhubarb  and  a  Jram  of  bruiild  cauella 
Mcd'ines.  ^Iba  in  15  ounces  of  Sp.nilh  uhite  uine  and  uvo 
W— V— '  ounces  of  diluled  alcohol,  for  feven  days,  and  Itraming 
through  paper.  The  London  formula  dirci^s  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  fliced  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  of 
bruifed  lelTer  cardamom  feeds,  and  two  drams  o"f  faffron, 
to  be  digefted  in  two  pints  of  Spanilh  white  wine,  and 
half  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  10  days. 

The  Edinburgh  wine  is  the  ftronger,  and  may  be 
given  in  the  dofe  of  an  ounce.  Dofe  of  the  London, 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  a  fmall  wine  glafs 
full. 


M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 

OJ[:cinal  Preparation. 


Pait  IV. 


a.  TiNXTURA  Balsami  Peruvian!,  L.    Tini5l 
of  balfam  of  Peru. 

Made  by  digefting  four  ounces  of  balfara  of  Peru  i 
a  pint  of  reiflided  fpirit  of  wine  till  the  balfam  is  dif-  balfam  of 
folved.  Peru. 

Dofe  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half  as  a  flimu- 
lant. 

1 25.  ToLuiFERA  Bai.samdm,  E.     E ALSAMUM  S^l'^"  of 


531 
Tinclure 
rUubaib. 


cf     c.  TiNXTL'RA  Rhei  palmati,   E.     TINCTURA 
RHABARBARI,  L.  D.     Tinfture  of  rhubarb. 

Prepared  by  digefting  three  ounces  (E.)  or  two 
ounces  (L.  D.)  of  lliced  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ( E.) 
or  two  drams  (L.  D.)  of  bruifed  cardamom  feeds,  (and 
two  drams  of  faiFron  L.  D.)  in  two  pounds  and  a  half 
(E.)  or  two  poui 
fpirit,  for  about 

As  a  purgative,  this  may   be   given  in   the  dofe 
an  ounce  j  as  a  flomachic  from  two  to  four  drams 


TOLUTANUM,  L.  D.     Balfam  of  Tolu.     See  Bo 
takV,  p.  182,  and  Chemistry,  N"  2483. 


Officinal  Preparations. 

a.    TlN'CTL'RA    TOLUIFERA    BaLSAMI,     E. 

TURA  BALSAMI  1 OLUTANI,  L.  D, 

ture  of  balfam  of  Tolu. 


Tylu. 


.  539 
TINC-Tmaurerf 

'Iinc-!i='^«''f 


Made  by  digcfling  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  half 


5o4 


,       U  N ^  •         /  T  ^     I-  r  made  by  diceUmg  an 

;nds    (D.)  or   two  pints    (L.)  of  proof      .^^    ^f  ^^j,-^^  ^^  .^,^j^   j^  ^      ^^,^j     ^^  ^     .       ^. 

a  %.;etk,  and  ftram.ng.  _       ,       _      ^      of  alcohol,  till  the  ballam  is  diffolved. 

This  is  the  beft  form  of  employing  this  balfam,  and 
it  may  be  given  mixed  with  honey,  or,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing preparation,  with  fyrup.  Dofe,  half  a  dram  to 
two  drams  as  an  expeflorant  or  ftimulant. 

540 
b.  SyRUPUS  TOLUIFERA  BalSAMI,  L.     SYRUPUSSvrupof 
TOLUTANUS,    L.     Syrup   of  balfam  of  Tolu,  or  Tolu. 
ba/Jamic  fyrup. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direft  this  fyrup  to  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  an  ounce  of  the  above  tinfture  with 
two  pounds  of  common  lyrup.  The  London  procefs  is 
to  boil  eight  ounces  of  balfam  of  Tolu  with  three  pints  of 
dillilled  water  fjr  two  hours,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  boil 
it  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  double  refined  fugar  to 
make  a  fyrup.  The  Edinburgh  formula  produces  both 
a  cheaper  and  a  flronger  fyrup. 
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126.  Cassia  Fistula,  E.     CASSIA  FISTULA- CaiEa  fif- 


</.  TiNCTURA  Rhabarbari  composita,  L.  Com- 
)und  tinfture 

Prepared  of  two  ounces  of  fliced  rhubarb,  half  an 
our.ce  of  bruifed  liquorice  root,  two  drams  of  powdered 
ginger,  and  two  drams  of  faflFron,  digefled  for  I  4  days 
in  I  2  ounces  of  proof  fpirit  mixed  with  a  pint  of  diftil- 
led  water. 

Ufes  and  dofes  as  of  the  preceding. 


TinSluie  of      f .' TlXCTURA  RhEI  ET  AlOES,  E.    Tinfture  of  rhu- 
thubarb       barb  and  aloes. 

Made  by  digefting    lo  drams  of  fliced   rhubarb,  fix 
drams  of  powdered  focotorine  aloes,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  bruifed  cardamom    feeds,  in  two   pounds  and  a   half 
of  diluted  alcohol,  for  feven  days. 
Dofe  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Tiuaure  /•  TiNCTURA  RhEI  ET  GeNTIAN^,  E.     Tinfture  of 

of  rhubarb   rhubarb  and  gentian. 

tiafl.^'^'''  Made  by  digefting  two  ounces  of  fliced  rhubarb,  and 

half  an  ounce  of  fliced  gentian  root,  in  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain- 
ing. 

A  good  ftomachic.     Dofe  two  or  three  drams. 
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Class  X.   DECANDRIA.     Order 


123.  Myroxylon-  Pkruiferum,  E.  BALSA- 
MUM  PEKUVIANUM,  L.  D.  Balfam  of  Peru. 
See  Botany,  p.  182,  and  Chemistry,  N"  2484. 


RIS,  L.  D.     Caflia  fruit.     See  Botany,  p.  181.         t"^^- 
Officinal  Preparations. 

e.  Electuarium  Cassia  Fistula,  E.     ELEC- Eieduary 
TUARIUAl  CASSIA,   L.  D.      Elefluary  of  calTia.   ofcaffia. 

This  is  prepared  of  four  parts  (E.),  or  half  a  pound 
(L.),  of  the  pulp  ©f  cafTia;  one  part  (E.),  or  an  ounce 
(L.),  of  the  pulp  of  tamarinds  J  one  part  (E.),  or  two 
ounces  (L.),  of  manna  ;  and  four  parts  or  half  a  pound 
of  fyrup  of  damafli  rofes.  The  manna  is  firft  diflolved 
in  the  fyrup  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  pulps  are  then  added, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A  gentle  laxative.     Dofe  two  or  three  drams. 

127.  Cassia  Senna,   E.     SENNA,  L.  D.     Sen-sema.^ 
na  leaves.     See  Woodville,  Lewis,  and  Duncan  (c.) 

qficinal 


(c)  This  volume  is  now  drawing  very  near  a  clofe,  and  it  is  indifpenfible  that  the  prefent  article  fliould  not  ex- 
tend beyond  it.  It  is  therefore  ntceflary  that  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  materia  medica,  we  (hould  be  extreme- 
ly concife,  and  fl'ould  omit  all  the  natural  liiftory,  and  much  of  the  medical  hillory,  of  the  fimple  articles.  For- 
ttinacly,  in  many  cafes,  ihefe   circumflanccs  have   been,  anticipated  under  botany  ;  and  where  this  has  not  been. 


Part  IV. 


Hirton-  of 
Sii^p!.'  and 

R-ith  icr.na. 

Compound 
tinaureof 
fcnna. 

MATERIA 

^ir/na/  Prfparatlont. 


IM  E  D  1  C  A,    &c.  ^6,; 

Made  like  otlier  extrafts  that  have  been  mentioned.     Hiftory  of 
Dufe  10  to  30  grains.     Not  much  ufed. 


a.  IsTusuir  Senn.e  simplex,  L.  Simple  infufion 
of  fenna. 

Prepared  by  maceratinc;  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fen- 
na, and  a  dram  of  powdered  ginger,  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  velTel.  Dofe  about  two 
or  three  ounces. 

b.  Ikfl'sum  Senx/E  tartarisatum,  L.  Tartar- 
ized  infufion  of  fenna. 

Indead  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  bruifed  Coriander 
feeds  and  two  drams  of  cryllals  of  tartar  are  here  added. 
Dofc  as  of  the  above. 

c.  IXFUSUM  Tamarikdi  cum  Sekxa,  E.     Infufion 
Is    of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 

Prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  preferred  ta- 
marinds, a  dram  (or  two,  three,  &c.  drams)  of  lenna, 
half  a  dram  of  bruifed  coriander  feeds,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  brown  fugar,  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
for  four  hours,  in  a  glafs  veiTel. 

An  excellent  laxative.  Dofe  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
according  to  the  quantity  oi  fenna. 

d.  TiNXTURA  Senk^  composita,  E.  TIXC- 
TURA  SENN^,  L.  D.  Compound  tinaure  of 
fenna. 

The  Edinburgh  tinfture  is  made  by  digefling  two 
ounces  of  fenna,  an  ounce  of  bruifed  jalap  root,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  bruifed  coriander  feeds,  in  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  feven  days,  llraining 
the  tincture,  and  adding  four  ounces  of  double-refined 
fugar.  The  London  and  Dublin  tinflures  are  made  by 
digefting  a  pound  of  feima,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
bruifed  carraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce  of  bruifed  carda- 
mom feeds,  and  1 6  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins,  in  a  gallon 
or  nine  pounds  (D.)  of  proof  fpirit,  for  14  days.  Dofe 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

e.  Elzctuarh'M  Cassis  SexX/T,,  E.  ELECTU- 
AR !  UM  SENN^,  L.D.  Eleduary  of  fenna.  Le- 
nitive eleBuary. 

The  Edinburgh  and  London  electuaries  are  com- 
pofed  of  eight  ounces  of  pounded  fenna,  four  ounces  of 
powdered  ccriar.dcr  feeds,  three  ounces  of  liquorice 
root,  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  figs,  half  a  pound  of 
pulp  of  tamarinds,  half  a  pound  of  pulp  of  prunes  (and 
half  a  pound  o'  pulp  ofcafiia  (L.),  and  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  double  r'^fined  fugar.  That  of  Dublin  is  made 
of  four  ounces  of  powdered  fenna,  a  pound  of  pulp  of 
French  prunes,  two  ounces  of  pulp  of  tamarind'-,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  molafies,  and  two  drams  of  eifential 
oil  of  carraway.     Dofe  about  half  an  ounce. 

=2l\  (      f-  ExTRACTi'M  Cassis  Sexxs,  E.      EXTRAC 
■«nna.  TUM   SENN^,  L.  D.      Extraa  of  fenna. 


54S 
ElecVuary 
jf  fenna. 


g.   PuLvis  Sexx.-e  co:,irosiTus, 
powder  of  fenna. 


L.       Compound , 


Compofed  offenna,  cryllals  of  tartar,  each  two  ounces,  ^°"I*'"'"' 


iid  ginger  two  drams.     Dofe}^j, 
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fcammony  half  an  ounce 
two  or  three  fcruples. 


128.  Hs:matoxylox  Campechiaxum,  E.    Hit-LoguW 
MATOXYLON,    L.   D.      LIGNUM    CAMPE- 
CHEN3E.     Logwood.    See  Botaxy,  p.  183. 

Officinal  Preparati'in. 

a.  ExTRACTUM  Hjematoxyi.i,  L.    Extrafi  of  log- Extra^  of 
wood.  logwood. 

Made  by  boiling  logwood  in  fucceffive  portions  of 
water,  and  evaporating  the  mixed  liquors  to  a  proper 
confidence.      Dofe  a  Icruple  to  tv,o  fcruples. 

129.  SwiETEXiA  MahagoXI,  E.      Mahogany  tree  MaWany 
bark.  ^  bark. 

130.  SuiETEXiA  Feerifuga,  E.     Febrifuge  Swi-Feb?/fLe 
etenia  bark.  fwieteiiia. 

Thefe  b,:rks  are  good  tonics,  and  may  be  ufed  inftead 
of  the  cinchona. 

131.  GUAIACUM  OFFICIXALE,  E.      GU AI ACUM, Cuaiacu.-n. 
L.  D.      Guaiacum    wood,   bark    and    refin.      See  Bo- 
tany, p.  181. ;  and  for  an  excellent  account  of  the  na- 
ture and  chemical  properties  of  the  refin,  fee  Phil.  Tranf. 

for  aSo6.  p.  89. 


Preparations. 


55« 


a.  Becoctum  GuAiACi   co:mpositum,   E.      Com-f^o'^ro"'"! 

pound  decoclion  of  guaiacum.      Decociion  cf  t/ic  woods/'^-'^"^)"" 
^  ■'01  tuai.1- 

Made  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  guaiacum  rafpings,"^'-"''- 
and  two  ounces  of  ifoned  refins,  in  ten  pounds  of  water 
to  five  pounds  ;  adding  towards  the  end,  of  fliced  fafla- 
fras  and  bruifed  liquorice  root,  each  an  ounce. 

Given  as  a  diet  drink  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and 
rheumatlfm,  to  the  extent  of  a  pint  in  the  day. 

b.  TiNCTL'RA  GCAIAC  I  OH'iClXALIS,  E.      TinflureTinclure  of 
of  guaiacum.  guaiacnm. 

Made  by  digefting  a  pound  of  powdered  refin  of 
guaiacum  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  alcohol  for  ten 
days,  and  filtering. 

A  good  diaphoretic.  Dofe,  two  or  three  drams  mix- 
ed with  honey  or  lyrup. 

55» 

c.  TlXCTURA    GuAIACl    AMMOXIATA,    E.      TINC- AmmoniaJ- 

Tl'RA    GUAIACI    VOLATILIS,    D.      TINC-'^ ' '^'^'^"''= 
TURA   GUAIACI,    L.      Ammoniated    tincture    ot°;,,^"" 
guaiacum. 

5    D    2  This 


the  cafe,  we  here  make  a  general    reference   to  Woodville's  "  Medical  Botnny,"    Lewis's   "  Experimental  Ili- 
ftcry,"  Duncan's  "  New  DifpenJ'atory,"  the  "  Praflical  Synopfis,"  and  "  Tliefaurus  Medicaminum." 
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5^3 
quaffia. 


S«4 
Yellow 
(lowered 
rhod.Kier.- 


berry. 
566 


S«7 
Purified 
Iloru. 


$(9 

tinClu.L-  0; 
benzoin. 


This  is  made  by  digefling  four  ounces  of  powdered 
refin  of  guaiacum  in  about  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
animoniated  alcohol  for  feven  days  (three  days  L.),  and 
filtering. 

More  ftimulant  than  the  laft.  Dofe  one  or  two 
dr?.ms. 

i?2.  Ri'T.A.  CR.WEOLENS,  E.  RUTA,  L.D.  Rut. 
See  BoTA^v,  p.  182. 

OJf.clnal  Preparations. 

I  a.  Oleuu  volatile  Rlt.'e,  D.  Volatile  oil  of 
rue. 

Dillilltd  as  other  volatile  oils.  Ufed  chietly  as  an 
anthelmintic.     Dofe  from  three  to  fix  drops. 

b.    EXTRACTUM    RUTJE    GRAVEOLENTIS,    E.       EX- 

TRACTUM  RUTiE.  L.  D.     Extraci  of  rue. 

Made  like  other  watery  extradls.  Dofe  about  one 
fcruple. 

133.  OUASSIA  SiMARUBA,  E.  SIMAROUBA, 
E.  D.     bimarouba,  or  mountain  damfon  bark. 

,  Ufed  as  a  tonic  in  dyfentery,  obliinate  diarrhoea,  in- 
digellion,  and  intermittent  fevers.  Dofe  about  a  dram 
in  fubftance,  or  two  drams  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
which  is  the  better  mode  of  exhibition. 

134.  OuASSlA  EXCELSA,  E.  Q^UASSIA,  L. 
puaffia  wood,  bark,  and  root. 

A  Urong  bitter,  and  good  tonic,  generally  given  by 
way  ot  infuiion,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  drams 
to  a  pint  of  v.-ater. 

135.  Rhododendron  CHP.ysANTHU^r,  E.  Yel- 
low-tiowered  rhododendron.  See  BoTANY,  p.  184.  and 
Duncan's  Difpeniatory. 

136.  Arbutus  Uva  Ursi,  E.  UVA  URSI,  L. 
D.     Whortleberry.     See  Botany,  p.  184. 

137.  Styrax  officinale,  E.  STYRAX,  L. 
STYRAX  CALAMITA,  D.  Storax.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  184,  and  Chemistry,  N°  2481. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  Styrax  FURIFICata,  L.  D.     Purified  ftorax. 

Storax  is  purified  by  dilTolving  it  in  reftified  fplrit, 
flraining  the  folution,  and  reducing  it  to  a  proper  thick- 
nefs  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Employed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  a  tinflur*  to  be 
mentioned  immediately. 

138.  Styrax  Benzoin,  E.  EENZOE,  L.  BEN- 
ZOINUM,  D.  Bti.zoin  or  bei  jarain.  See  Botany, 
p.  184,  and  Chemistry,  N°  2480. 

Officinal  Preparati.ns. 

a.  Tinctur A  Bknzoes  composita,  E.  L.  BAL- 
SAM UM TR  AUM ^ '1  ICUM.  ComDound  tinaure  of 
benzu:n.      Traumatic,  vi.'nerarj,  oz/riarj  baljam. 

Prepared  by  digcfting  three  ounces  of  powdered  bep- 


zoin  (t%vo  ounces' of  drained  florax,  L.)  an  ounce  of  Hiik.ryo! 
balfam  of  Tolu,  and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  focoto-  S'^r-eand 
rine  aloes,  in  two  pounds  of  alcohol,  for  feven  days  (or,  j{f.,j"^'-  , 
three  days,  L.)  and  flraiiiing.  i — ^      \ 

This  tinclure  forms  a  good  expeftorant,  made  into 
an  eniulllcn  with  honey;  and  it  has  been  long,  though 
perhaps  undefervedly,  celebrated,  as  an  external  appli> 
cation  to  wounds. 

b.  AciDuM  Bensoicum,  E.     pal  BENZ0IN'I,B;. io^c    , 
D.     FLORES  BENZOES,  L.    Benzoic  acid,     ^j.'/i^id- 
of  benzoin.     Floucrj  cj  benjamin. 

The  Edinburgh  procefs  for  obtaining  this  acid  is,  to 
triturate  24  ounces  of  benzoin  with  eight  ounces  of  car- 
bonate of  foda  ;  to  boil  this  mixture  in  16  pounds  of 
ivater,  conftantly  ftirring,  Ihaining  the  decoction  ;  re- 
peat the  boiling  with  fix  pounds  of  more  *ater,  llrain- 
ing,  mixing  the  two   decoctions,  and   evaporating  till  , 

only  two  pounds  remain,  filtering  again,  and  dropping 
into  the  fluid  diluted  fulphuric  acid  as  long  as  there  is 
any  precipitation  ;  then  diiTolving  the  precipitated  acid 
in  boiling  water,  (training  the  lolutioii  tbrougli  linen, 
and  fetting  it  afide  to  cryftallize  ;  and  laltly  vvaihing 
the  cryfials  with  cold  water,  and  drying  them. 

For  other  methods  of  procuring  this  acid,  and  for  an 
account  of  its  chemical  properties,  fee  Cuemistry,  N^ 
714  f//"^. 

Benz'jic  acid  is  employed  as  an  expeiftorant,  in  a  dofe 
of  a  grain  or  two. 

139.  Copaifera  officinalis,  E.   BALSAMUMSilfamof 
COPAIVA,   L.     BALSAMUM  COPAIBA,  D. 
Balfam  of  Copaiva.     See  Botaj 


p.  i8j 


Order  II,  DiGYNIA. 


:  juIy- 


140.  Dianthus  Caryopiiyllus,  E.  CARY0-( 
PHYLLUM  RUBRU.M,  L.  D.  Clove  julytiovver.' 
See  Botany,  p.  196. 


Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Syrupus  Dianth.e  Caryophyll.-e,  E.  SYRU-Svrupof 
PUS  CARYOPHYLLl  RUBRI,  L.  Syrup  01  clove ciove  July-- 

July  flower.  ■''' 

Made  by  macerating  a  pound  or  two  of  the  petals  of 
clove  July  flowers  fjelb  gathered,  and  freed  from  tne 
heels,  in  four  pounds  or  lix  pints  of  boiling  water  for 
12  hours,  in  a  glafs  veifel,  Itraining  the  infufion,  and 
adding  of  double  refined  fugar,  levcn  pounds,  or  as 
much  as  is  fuflicient  to  form  a  fyrup. 


Order  4.  Pentagynia, 


141. 

Oxalis 

Acetocella 

LUJULA 

L. 

574 
A-  Wood  for- 

CETOSELLA 

D. 

Wood 

forrel. 

See 

BOT 

VNY.^^l- 

P- 

,87. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

a.  Conserva  Acetosell;e,  D.     Conferve  of  wood  Co:il"erve 
forrel.  wood  for. 

rel. 
Made  by  beating  the  leaves  of  wood  forrel  in  a  mar- 
ble mortar  with   a  wooden    peflle,   fiilt   by  therafelvcs, 
and  then  with  three  times  their  weight  of  double  re- 
fined fiigav,  till  they  are  thoroughly  combined. 

Class  XI. 


M  A  T  E  1\  I  A    M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 


7^i 


W.i 


Cr.ASsXI.  DODECAXDRIA.     Order  I.  Mos-o- 

OYSIA. 

142.  AsARUM  EuROP.TX'M,  E.  ASARUrM,  L. 
D.     Afarabacca.     Sse  Botan'V,  p.  190. 

0^!cmal  Preparations. 

a.  Pl'LVIS  Asari  coMPOSiTus,  E.  L.  D.  Com- 
pound powder  of  afarabacca. 

Prepared  accordinjf  to  the  London  and  Dublin  pro- 
cefs,  of  equal  pirts  of  afarabacca,  f'.veet  marjoram, 
Syri-in  herb  raaftich,  and  lavender,  dried  and  reduced 
together  to  a  fine  pawder.  In  the  Edinburgh  formu- 
la there  are  ufed  three  parts  of  afarabacca,  one  of  mar- 
jora-n,  and  one  of  lavender. 


Ufed  as  an  errhine. 


143- 
190. 


E.  L.  D.      See  Botany, 


■nelure  of 


Class  XII.  ICOSANDRIA.      Order  i.  Mono- 

GYSIA. 

144-  Eugenia  Carvofhyllata.  CARYO- 
PHYLLUS  AROMATICUS,  E.  CARYOPHYL- 
LA  AROMATICA,  D.  Clove  tree,  and  its  effen. 
tial  oil.  See  Wocdville's  Botany,  and  Duncan's  Dif- 
penfatory. 

145.  Myrtus  Pimexta,  E.  PIMENTO,  L.  D, 
Pimento,  jfamaica  pepper,  or  allfpice.  See  Botany, 
p.  194. 

Ofxinal  Preparations. 

a.  Aqua  Myrt;e  Pimento,  E.  AQ^UA  PI- 
MENTO, L.     Pimento  water. 

A  gallon  of  water  diftilled  from  half  a  pound  of  pi- 
mento.    Dofe,  a  fmall  wine  glafs  fuU. 

1     b.  Oleum  volatile  Myrti  PiMEXTyi:,  E.     Vola- 
tile oil  of  pimento. 

Diftilled  as  other  volatile  oils.  Given  as  a  ftimulus 
in  a  dofe  of  two  or  three  drops. 

c.  Spiritus  Myrti  Pimento,  E.  SPIRITUS 
■PI.MENTO,  L.  D.     Spirit  of  pimento. 

A  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  diftilled  from  half  a  pound 
of  bruited  pimento.     Dofe  about  an  ounce. 

146.  PuxicA  granatum,  E.  GRANATUM, 
L.  D.     Pomegranate.     See  Botany,  p.  195. 

147.  Eucalyptus  resinifera.  KINO,  E.  L.  D. 
Kino.     See  Duncan's  Dlfpenfatory. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  Tikctura  Kino,  E.  D.     Tinfture  of  kino. 

Prepared  by  digefting  two  ounces  of  powdered  kino 
in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  feven  days, 
and  filtering.  Dofe  from  one  dram  to  three,  as  an  a- 
flringent. 


I4S.    AmyCDAI-S    communis,     E.       AMYGDA-  Simdeaiid 

L/£  DULCES,  L.  D.  AMYGDALAE  AMARyE,    oflicin»l 
L.     Sweet  and  bitter  almonds.     See  Botany,  p.  193. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Oi.EUM  Amyghali  communis,  E.  OLEUM  i 
AMYGDALARUM,  L.  D.     Oil  of  almonds. 

ExpreiTcd  in  the  ufual  manner.     Given  as  an  eraol-^'' °;  "'" 
lient,  ad  libitum.  "«•""''• 

b.     EmuLSIO     AMYGDALiE    COMMUNIS,    E.      LAC -^'"'O"'! 

AMYGDALiE  vel  AMYGDALARUM,  L.  D.'"'"''^""- 
Almond  emulCon. 

IMade  by  beating  an  ounce  of  blanched  fweet  al- 
monds, or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  either  by  themfelves,  or 
with  half  an  ounce  of  double  refined  fugar,  and  gradual- 
ly pouring  on  them  two  pounds  and  a  half  or  two  pints 
of  diftilled  water,  to  form  an  emulaon. 

A  grateful  demulcent,  that  may  be  drunk  in  any 
quantity. 

149.  PrUNUS  DOMESTICA,  E.  L.  D.      Prunes.  „    ^'° 
■'                                              '                           i    ^  .^o.  Prunes. 

Ufed  as  a  gentle  laxative,  chiefly  in  compofrtion. 

150.  Prunusspikosa.  PRUXUSSYLVESTRIS,S1ocs. 
L.     Sloes. 

Employed  as  an  aftringent. 

OJicinal  Preparation. 

a.   CoNSERVA  Pruni  SYi^VESTRIs,    L.      Conferve  of      S92 

noes.  ^-"'--"I 

floes. 

Made  by  mixing  any  quantity  of  the   pulp   of  lloes, 

obtained  by  boiling  them  in   water  till  they   arc   foft, 

and  fublequent  expreflion,  with  three  times  its   weight 

of  double  refined  fugar. 

Order  4.  Pentagynia. 

151.  Pyrus  CYDONiA.    CYDONIA  MALUS,  L.">i'''''= 
{)uince  feeds.     See  Botany,  p.  197.  '"'^'• 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  MuciLACO  Se.minum  Cydomi  mali,  L.     Mu  ,,  ^?'* 
cilage  or  quince  leed.  ^f  r,,,;^^^ 

Made  by  boiling  one  dram  of  quince  feeds  in  eight  ''*^'" 
ounces    of   diftilled    water,    with    a    IIoa-    fire    for    10 
minutes,   and    then    fqueezing    the    mucilage    through 
linen. 

Order  5.  PoLYGYNIA. 

152.  Rosa  Gallica,  E.   ROSA  RUBRA,  L.  D.R^/i'^. 
Red  rofe  buds.     See  Botaky,  p.  198. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 
a.    Infusum   Ros^^l    gallic;f.,  E.       INFUSUM,     y'*   c 
ROSyE,  L.      INFUSUM  ROSARUM,  D.     Infu-roiiT" 
fion  of  red  rofes. 

Pxepared  by  infufing  one  ounce  of  the  dried  petals  of 

red 
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'  red  rofes,  in  about  t.vo  pounds  and  a  halt  of  boiling 
water,  in  s  glafs  or  unglazed  eartlien  veflel,  till  cold, 
then  adding  about   half  s   dram  of  fulpliuric  acid,  and 

.  about  two  ounces  of  double  refined  fugar. 

A  pJeafant  refrigerant  and  gentle  aftringent,  given 
internally  in  hemorrhages,  and  much  employed  as  a 
gargle. 

b.  Syrupus  Ros;e  GalliCjE,  E.  Syrup  of  red  rofe?. 
Made  by  macerating  feven  ounces  of  the  dried  petals 

of  red  rofes  in  five  pounds  of  boiling  water  for  i  2  hours, 
flralning  the  liquor,  and  adding  fix  pounds  of  double 
refined  fugar  to  make  a  fyrup. 

c.  Mel  RoSjE,   L.  D.     Honey  of  rofes. 

Made  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  dried  petals  of 
red  rofe  buds  in  three  pints  of  boiling  diiHIled  water, 
for  fix  hours,  then  draining  the  liquor,  and  boiling  it 
with  five  pounds  of  clarified  honey  to  the  confiftence  of 
a  fyrup. 

(f.  CoN-SF.RVA  Ross  rubr;e,  L.  CONSERVA 
ROS/^,  D.     Conferve  of  rofes. 

^  Made  by  beating  the  frefh  petals  of  red  rofes  with 
■three  times  their  weight  of  double-refined  fugar  till 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

1  ?3.  Rosa  Damascena,  L.  D. 
TIFOLIA,  E.  The  damafk  rofe. 
p.  198. 

Offcmal  Preparations, 

a.  Ai^i'A  Ross  cENTiFOLis,  E.  AQ^UA  ROS^, 
L.  D.     Rofe  water. 

A  gallon  of  water  diflilled  from  fix  pounds  of  the 
fredi  petals  of  damafk  rofes. 

Chiefly  employed  as  a  perfume. 

h.  Syrupus  Ross  ckn'tifoi.is,  E.  SYRUPUS 
ROSiE,   L.     Syrup  of  damafk  rofes. 

Made  by  macerating  one  pound  (E.)  or  feven 
ounces  (L.)  of  the  frefh  petal;  of  damafk  rofes  '"  fo^^r 
pounds  or  four  pints  of  boiling  diftilled  water,  and 
adding  to  the  flrained  liquor  three  pounds  (E.)  or  fix 
pounds  (L.)  of  double-refined  fugar,  to  make  a 
fyrup, 

154.  Rosa  canika,  E.  CYXOSBATUS,  L. 
Hips.    See  Botany,  p.  198. 

Officinal  Preparaiion. 

f  a.  CoKSERVA  Ross  CAKiNS,  E.  CONSERVA 
CYNOSBATI,  L.     Conferve  of  hips. 

Made  by  beating  any  quantity  of  the  pulp  of  ripe 
hips  with  three  times  its  weight  of  double  refined 
fugar. 

155.  RuBus  iD.-Eus,  L.  D.  Rafpberry.  See  Bo- 
TAxy,  p.  198. 

Officinal  Prei-.aration, 
Syrupus  fructus   Runi    idsi,  L.     Syrup   of 
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Made  by  boiling  the  juice  of  rafpberry  with  a  fuffi-  Hiftory* 
cient  quantity  of  double-refined  fugar  to  make  a  fyrup.    ^^'^'j 

m6.    Tormentilla  erecta,    E.      TORMEN-^ff|^ 
TILLA,  L.  D.      Tormentil   root.      See   Botany, 
P-  '99-  Torment 

157.  PoTENTiLLA  reptan-s.  PENTAPHYL-' 
LUM,   L.      Common    cinquefoil.       See    BoTANY,  p. 

9"'  cinquefoi] 

158.  GEU-.f  URBAKUM.    Avens  or  iurh  bennet.    See       609 
Botany,  p.  199.  and  the  "  Praftical  Synopfis."  Avens. 

This  is  confidered  as  a  good  fubllitute  for  cinchona. 

Class  XIII.  POLYANDRIA.    Order  i.  Mono- 

GYNIA. 
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159.  PapAver  Rhoeas.  PAPAVER  ERR  ATI- Common 
CUM,  L.  Common  red  poppy.  See  Botany,  p. ''';'' poppy 
204. 

Offcinal  Preparation. 

a.  Syrupus  Papaveris  erratici,  L.  Syrup  o^%^.J^oi 
red  poppy.  red  poppy 

Four  pounds  of  the  frelh  flowers  of  red  poppy  are 
gradually  mixed  with  four  pints  and  a  half  of  boiling 
dltlilled  water  in  a  water  bath,  conftantly  flirring 
them  ;  they  are  then  fuft'ered  to  macerate  tor  i  2  hours, 
the  juice  is  preifed  out  and  boiled  with  double-refined 
fugar  into  a  fyrup. 

Generally  added  to  narcotic  draughts,  juleps,  &c. 

i6o.    Papaver   somniferuai,    E.      PAPAVER  White 
ALBUM,    L.D.     White  poppy.     Opium.      See  Bo-PoPPy- 

TANY,    p.    224. 

To  dilate  on  any  article,  however  important,  is  now 
out  of  our  power  ;  we  mult  therefore,  befides  the  above 
reference,  refer  our  readers  for  the  bell  accounts  of 
opium,  to  Dr  Crumpe's  "  Inquiry,"  Dr  Duncan's  Dif- 
penfatory,  the  "  Pradical  Synopfis,"  and  Thefaurus 
Medicaminum. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

a.  Opium  purificatuji,  L.  D.     Purified  opium.  ^ 

A  pound  of  opium,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  is  digefled  ""/'" 
with  iz  pints  of  proof  fpirit,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  as 
much  as  pofTible   of  the  opium  is  dlilblved.     Th^  tine- 
tup   is  then  filtered  and  dillilled  to  a  confillence  proper 
for  making  into  pills  or  beating  to  powder. 

Purified  opium  is  commonly  confidered  as  rather 
weaker  than  crude  opium  ;  two  grains  of  the  fofter 
raafs,  and  one  grain  and  a  half  of  the  harder,  being  an 
ordinary  dofe. 

b.  PuLVis  OPIATUS,  E.  L.     Opiate  powder. 
By  the  London  procefs  this  is  formed  by 


Opiate  ■ 
_  powder. 


rafpberry  juice. 


gether  a  dram  of  hard  purified  opium  in  powder,  and 
nine  drams  of  burnt  aiid  prepared  hartlhorn.  The 
E  iinburgh  powder  is  prepared  of  one  p;)rt  of  opium, 
and  nine  parts  of  prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  rubbed 
together  to  a  rery  fine  powder. 

Ten  grains  of  thefe   powders  contain  one  grain   of 
opium  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  powder  is  rather  the  ftrong- 
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PILULE  OPIAT.^,  E. 

thebaic  pi/h. 


er.     They  are  uftful  uhen  it  is  required  to   adminilkr 
opium  in  very  finall  doles. 

•.  Pit  I'l..?:  Opii,  L. 
013        Opium  pills.     Opiate  or 

The  London  pills  are  prepared  of  two  drams  of  hard 
purified  opium  in  powder,  and  one  ounce  of  extract  of 
liquorice,  beaten  together  till  they  are  perfectly  united. 
The  Edinburgh  pi'ls  arc  formed  of  one  part  of  opium, 
and  feven  of  extract  of  liquorice,  foftened  feparatcly 
with  diluted  alcohol,  beaten  into  a  pulp  and  mixed, 
and  then  beaten  with  two  parts  of  poundtd  Jamaica 
pepper  into  an  uniform  mafs. 

'Jhe  London  pills  contain  two  grains  of  opium,  and 
the  Edinburgh  one  grain,  in  lO  of  the  mafs. 

,    *'*   ,        a.  ExTRACTUM  Oril,  D.  '  Extraft  of  opium. 

»ni.  Prepared  by  diflblving  two  ounces  of  purified  opium 

in  one  poutid  of  boiling  water,  draining  the  liquor,  and 
adding,  while  warm,  one  pound   of  cold   dilHlled  wa- 
ter, exprfing   to  the  air   for  two  days,  filtering  again, 
and  evaporating  to  the  proper  confiftence   of  an  ex- 
traa. 
«i7 
^ochesof       f.  Trochisci  GLYCYRRHtz;E  CUM  Opio,  E.     TRO- 
quorice     CHISCI    GLYCYRRHIZyE    COMPOSITL    D. 
P""°"  Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium.     Compound  troches  of 
liquorice. 

The  Edinburgh  troches  are  formed  by  triturating 
two  drams  of  opium,  with  half  an  ounce  of  tinfture  of 
to!u ;  then  adding  by  degrees  five  ounces  of  extraft  of 
liquorice,  foftened  in  warm  water,  and  eight  ounces  of 
common  fyrup  ;  and  laftly,  five  ounces  of  powdered 
gum  arable,  and  drying  the  mafs  till  it  is  of  a  confid- 
ence to  form  troches,  weighing  ten  grains  each.  The 
Dublin  formula  direfts  two  drams  of  purified  opium  to 
be  triturated  with  a  dram  of  balfam  of  Peru,  and  three 
drams  of  tinfture  of  myrrh,  till  they  are  intimatelv  mix- 
ed ;  then  to  be  added  two  drams  of  tindlure  of  tolu, 
and  nine  ounces  of  extraft  of  liquorice,  foftened  in 
warm  water  ;  when  the  whole  is  to  be  well  beaten  to- 
gether, and,  with  the  addition  of  five  ounces  of  powder- 
ed gum  arabic,  formed  into  troches,  weighing  ten 
grains  each.  _  .    .     .        - 

Thefe  troches  are  intended  to  allay  irritation  in 
tickling  coughs.  About  feven  and  a  half  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  fix  of  the  Dublin  troches,  contain  about  one 
grain  of  opium. 

.*'^        /.  Electuarium  Opiatum,  E.      CONFECTIO 
S|y"""OPIATA,L.     Opiate  elecluary.     Opiate  confiaion. 

The  Edinburgh  electuary  is  formed  by  mixing  toge- 
ther fix  ounces  of  aromatic  powder,  three  ounces  of  finely 
powdered  fnakeroot,  half  an  ounce  of  opium,  diKufed 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanilh  white  v.ine,  and  one 
pound  of  the  fyrup  of  ginger.  The  London  confeclion 
is  prepared  of  fix  drams  of  hard  purified  opium  in  pow- 
der  ;  of  long  pepper,  ginger,  and  carraway  feeds  pow- 
dered, each  two  ounces;  and  fyrup  of  white  poppy 
boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  other  ingredients.  The  opium  is  firft 
mixed  with  the  fyrup,  then  the  other  powders  added, 
and  the  whole  intimately  blended. 

Thefc  are  intended  as  flimulaling  compofitions  of 
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opium.  Thirty-fix  grains  of  the  London,  and  43ofHlaurvof 
the  Edinhuroh  preparation,  contain  about  one  grain  ^""P't^and 
of  opium.  .^'^"""' 

f.  Elzcti'ariu-vi  MIMOS.C  Catechu,  E.  ELEC-'  '"""' 
TUARIUM  CATECHU  COMPOSITUM,  D.jpj.l'f.^ 
CONFEC'JIO  J  APONICA.  Eleduary  of  catechu,  of  catechu, 
Japonic  confeBion. 

Thefe  elefluaiies  are  prepared  of  four  oimces  of  ex- 
trad  of  catechu  powdered,  three  ounces  powdered 
kino,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  the  fame  of  i-.ut- 
meg  in  powder,  one  dram  and  a  half  of  opium,  difTU- 
fed  in  Spanifli  white  wine,  and  two  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter of  fyrup  of  red  rofes  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of 
honey  (E.)  ;  or  14  ounces  of  fyrup  of  ginger,  and  the 
fame  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  peel,  boiled  to  the  confift- 
ence of  honey  (D.). 

Powerful  aftringents,  given  in  diarrhoeas.  Ten  fcru- 
ples  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium,  and  the  ufual 
dofe  is   a  tea  fpoonful  frequently  repeated. 

h.  Tikctura  Opii,  E.  L.  D.    TINCTURA  THE-Tir,aure  of 
BAICA.     Tinfture  of  opium.     Thebaic  tinBure.     Zf-^P""^ 
quid  laudanum. 

The  London  and  Dublin  tinflures  are  made  by  di- 
gefiuig  two  ounces  of  opium  in  two  pounds  of  diluted 
alcohol,  14  days,  and  filtering.  The  London  tinifture 
is  made  by  digefting  ten  grains  of  powdered  purified 
opium  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirlt  for  ten  days. 

'1  hefe  tinflures  are  confidered  as  of  nearly  equal 
ftrength.  Dofe  as  narcotics,  25  or  30  drops;  as  an- 
tifpalmodics,  they  are,  like  the  folid  opium,  given  in 
much  larger  does. 

6ji 

;.  Tinctura  Opii  camfhorata,  L.  D.  ELIXIR  Camphorat. 
PAREGORICUM,  Camphorated  tindure  of  opium. ed  tir.aure 
Paregoric  elixir.  °'  °P"^ 

Prepared  by  digefling  one  dram  of  hard  purified 
opium,  one  dram  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  two  fcruples  of 
camphor,  and  one  dram  of  effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  in  two 
pints  of  proof  fpirit,  for  ten  days. 

Half  an  ounce  of  this  tindure  contains  about  one 
grain  of  opium.      Ufual  dofe  about  one  dram  or  two. 

I.  Ti.sxTURA  Opii  ammoktata.  Olim  Elixir Ammoniat- 
PARECORICUJI,  E.      Ammoniated  tinflure  of  opium,      edtinclurs- 

cf  cpium. 

Made  by  digefting  three  drams  of  benzoic  acid,  three 
drams  of  fliced  faffron,  two  drams  of  opium,  and  half  a 
dram  of  volatile  oil  of  anifeeds,  in  ten  ounces  of  am- 
moniated  alcohol,  feven  days,  in  a  clofe  veflel. 

An  excellent  antifpafmodic,  flronger  than  the  laft. 
Dofe  about  one  dram. 

/.  Syrupus  Opii,  D.     Syrup  of  opium.  Syrup  of 

Made  by  diflblving  48  grains  of  cxtraft  of  opium  in 

three  pounds  of  boiling  water,   and   adding  a  fufficient 

quantity  of  double  refined  fugar  to  make  a  fyrup. 

An   excellent  narcotic  for  children.      According  to 

Dr  Duncan,  an  ounce  of  it  contains  about   two  grains 

and  a  half  of  opium. 

m.  Syrupus  Papaveris  somkiff.ri,  E.     SYRU-Synipofx 
PUS  PAPAVERIS  ALBI,  L.     Syrup  of  white  pop-  white  pop-  - 
pies.  pi's. 

The   Edinburgh  fyrup  is  made   by   macerating  two 
pounds. 
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nlftory  of  pounds  of  diced   ;vlii;e   poppy  heads,   freed   from  the 
Sip^rleand  feeds,  in    30   pounds  of  boiling  diftilled   water  for 
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.  <..ivi.,!-s  ''°""'  boiling  it  to  a  third,  and  preffing  out  th 
i__Jy__J  which  is  again  boiled  to  one  half,  ftraiued,  and  formed 
into  a  fyrup  with  four  pounds  of  double  refined  fu^ar. 
The  proportions  in  the  London  procefs  are,  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  poppy  heads,  eight  gallons  of 
water,  and  fix  pounds  of  fugar. 

A  weak  narcotic,  not  fo  certain  as  the  laft  fyrup. 
C-- 
Ladanum.        161.  CiSTDS  CRETicus,  LADANUM,  L.     Lada- 
num.      See  CllEMlSTRY,  N°  2466. 

Officinal  Prefiaration. 
616 
Cooipourd        a.  Emplastrum   Ladaki  compositum.  L.     Com- 
pound ladanum  plafter. 

Formed  of  three  ounces  of  ladanum,  one  ounce  of 
frankincenfe,  powdered  cinnamon  and  exprefled  oil 
of  mace,  each  half  an  ounce,  and  one  dram  of  cITential 
oil  of  mint. 

A  warm  ftimulating  plafter. 

Order  3.     Trigynia. 
Stavel'Icre  I^^-   DELPHINIUM     STAPHISAGRIA.         STAPHIS- 

'  AGRIA,  L.  D.     Stavefacre. 

Employed    as    an   external   application  againft  ver- 

Blu»nionks-        '63.    ACONITUM  NEOMONTANUM.       AcOXITUM     NA- 

hocd.  PELLUS,  E.     ACONITUM,    L.  D.      Blue    monks- 

hood,  or  aconite.     See  Duncmi's  Difpenfatonj. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

lufphlated         "•  SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  AcONITI  NafELLI,  E.     Infpif- 
juice  of       fated  juice  of  aconite. 

Made  from  the  frelh  leaves  of  aconite  in   the  ufual 

manner.    Dole  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains,  twice 

or  thrice  a  day. 


Order  4,     Tetr^vgynia. 

Winters  '64.    WlKTERA    AROMATICA,    E. 

bark.  Similar  to  canelU  alba. 


Winter's   bark. 


Order  6.     Poltgynia. 

Blaekhel-  165.  HeLLEBORUS    NIGER,   E.  L.  D.       MELAM- 

Icbore.        PODIUM.     Black  hellebore.     See  Botany,  p.  210. 


0_fficinal  Prefiaratwn, 
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Tiiiciure  of      "•  TiKCTURA  HELLEBORI  NIGRI,    E.  L.  D.      Tinc- 
bhck  htUe-ture  of  black  hellebore. 

Prepared  by  digefting  four  ounces  of  black  liellebore, 
and  about  half  a  dram  of  powdered  cochineal,  in  two 
pounds  and  a  half  (E.),  or  two  pints  (L.),  or  two 
pounds  (D.),  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  about  a  week. 

Much  celebrated  as  an  emmenagogue.  Dofe  about 
a  tea  fpoonful.  ' 

Stinking  166.  Hei.leborus  foetidus.     HELLEBORAS- 

bcllcbore.    TER,  L.     Stinking  hellebore.    See  Botaky,  p.  210. 


i6~.  Hyssopus  oFFinxAi.i?,  E.  HYSS0PUS,„  «34 
D.     Hyffop.     See  Botany,  p.  216. 

ir>8.  Mentha  viridis.  MENTHA  SATIVA,Spearm 
L.  D.     Spearmint.     See  Botany,  p.  2:7. 

0£icinal  Preparaiions. 

a.  Aqua  Menthte  satiVjE,  L.  D.     Mint  water,     -'i-t  vn 

A  gallon  of  water  diftilled  from  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  mint. 

b.  Oleum  volatile  Menth,-e  Sati  v.e,  L.  D.  Vo-  Oil ' 
latile  oil  of  mint. 

Diftilled  as  other  volatile  oils. 

c.  SriRiTus   Menth.^    satjv.Tu,     L.      Spirit   of 
mint. 

A  wallon  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  a  pound  and  a  hilf 

of  mint.  ,  . 

6;,8 

169.  Mentha  Piperita,  E.  MENTHA  PIPER-P^pper- 
13,   L.  D.     Peppermint.     See  BoTANY,  p-217.  ""'^'' 
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Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  A(iUA  Mentha  Piperit-^,  E.  AQ^UA  MEN- 
TH/E  PIPERITIDIS,  L.      Peppermint  water. 

b.  Oleu.m  Volatile  Menth/e  Piperit.e  vcl 
PiPERITIDIS,  E.  L.  D.     Oil  of  peppermint. 

C.  SfIRITUS  MENTTHiE  PiPERIT.'E  vel  PiPERITI- 
DIS, E.  L.      Spirit  of  peppermint. 

All  thefe  are  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  fimilar 
preparations  of  mint,  poflefs  fimilar  properties,  but  ra- 
ther llronger.  Dofe  of  the  water,  a  wine  glafs  full ; 
of  the  oil,  a  drop  or  twoj  of  the  fpirit,  about  an  ounce. 

170.  Mentha  Pulegium,  E.  PULEGIUM,  L. 
D.     Pennyroyal.     See  Botany,  p.  217. 


Pepper- 
mint wai 
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Officinal  Preparation!. 

c.  Aq.ua  Mentha  Pulegii,  E.  AOUA  PULE-Ponnyroj 
Gil,  L.  D.     Pennyroyal  water.  '^  ''^"^'er- 

644 
b.    Oleum    volatile    Menth.'e    Pulegii,    E.  oilofpei 

OLEUM  PULEGII,   L.  D,      Oil  of  pennyroyal.         nyroval.^ 

c.  Spiritus  MEXTn.E  Pulegii,  E.     SFIRITUS  Spirit  of 
PULEGII,   L.      Spirit  of  pennyroyal.  pcnnj^oyii 

Diftilled  in  the  fame  manner,  and  poffefting   fimilar 
properties  with  the  preparations  of  mint. 

171.  Lavandula  spica,  E.     Lavendula,  L.  D. '-■•inder 
Lavender  flowers.     See  Botany,  p.  216.  llowers. 

Officinal  Preparations, 
a.  Olkum  vo;,atile  Lavanduxje  Spicje,  E.    O-  qh  of L 

LEUM  vender. 


iPart  IV. 


MATERIA 


Hiftoryof  LEUM  VOLATILE   LAVENDUL^E.     Vobtile 

.implc  and  qj)  ^f  lavemler. 

Olli   r.vj\ 

Med   r^       Dillilled  as  other  volatile  oils. 

(•45  h.  SriRiTi's  Lavasdulk  spiC/-e,  E.     SPIRITUS 

ipirr  <.f  la-  LAVENDUL^,   L.  D.     Spirit  of  lavender. 

Two  pounds  of  frelh  flowering  fpikes  of  lavender  to 
eight  pounds  of  alcohol,  and  feven  pounds  drawn  off. 
(Ed.)  A  pound  and  half  of  lavender  to  a  gallon, 
(L.)  or  nine  pounds  (D. )  of  proof  fpirit,  and  five  pints, 
(L.)  or  five  pounds  (D.1  drawn  off. 

I  ,.  A   powerful   liimulus,    feldom  empleyed  iHternally, 

I  except  in  the  following  preparation. 

'.      649 

>)nipour.(l  C.    SpIRITUS     LAVANDULAE    SpiCE    COMPOSITUS,    E. 

injure  of  SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE  COMPOSITUS,  L. 
avoBder.     TINCTURA  LAVENDULyt  COMPOSITA,  D. 

Compound   fpirit   of  lavender.      Compound  tinSiure  of 

lavender. 

Made  by  digefting  an  ounce  (or  half  an  ounce,  L.  D) 
of  bruifed  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  bruifed  nutmegs, 
(two  drams  of  brailed  cloves,  E.)  and  three  dri^ms  (or 
an  ounce  L.)  of  red  fanders  (havings,  in  three  pounds 
(or  three  pints  L.)  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  and  a  pound 
(or  a  pint  L.)  of  fpirit  of  rofemary,  fer  about  a 
week. 

An  excellent  cordial  in  faintncfs  or  naufea.  Dofe 
from  20  drops  to  a  drp.m. 


ME  DIG  A,    &c.  759 

l\I»de  by  macerating  a  dram  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Hidory  oi' 
foxglove  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  with  an  ounce  Sini|)!i:  anil 
af  fpirit  of  cinnamon,  for  four  hours,  and  filtering.  M^lcines. 
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O-riar  herb        I72.    TeucRIUM    MaRUM.        MARUM    SYRIA- 
nift.eh.       CUM.   L.  D.     Syrian   herb   maftich.      See   EotaKY, 
p.  216. 

A'atefger-      ^73-    Teucrium    Scokdium.      SCORDIUM,    L. 
nander.        Water  germander.      See  BoTAKY,   p.  216. 

STiite^  ^7^"    M.ARRUBIUM    VUI.GARE,     E.    L.    D.      White 

lorehuuFid.  horehound.     See  Botany,  p.  218. 

Jrigaiium.  '^ll-    ORIGANUM    VULGARE.      ORIGANUM,    L. 

D.     Origanum,  or  •wild  marjoram.     See  Botany,  p. 


Officinal  Preparation, 
3il  of  ori-         "•  OlEUM  OriGANI,   L.  D.      Oil  of  origanum. 
;anum.  Diftilled  as  other  volatile  oils.     Much  ufed  in  tooth- 

ach. 

iwe«"mar-       I?^-  ORIGANUM  MaJORANA,    E.      MAJOR  ANA, 
oiam.  L.  D.     Sweet  marjoram.      See  BotaNY,  p.  219. 

,B»lm?  '79-  Melissa  officinalis,  E.     MELISSA,  L. 

Balm.     See  Botany,  p.  219. 

Order  2.  Angiospermia. 

Toxglove.  180.  Digitalis  purpurea,  E.  DIGITALIS, 
L.  D.  Foxglove.  See  Botany,  p.  221.  See  alfo 
Withering  on  Foxglove,  Duncan's  Difpenfatory,  the 
Praclical  Synopfis,  and  the  Tbefaurus  Medicannnum. 

Dofe  of  the  digitalis  in  fubftance   about  one   grain, 
gradually  increafed. 

Officinal  Preparal'iont. 

nfuHon  of         "*  ^f-^^SUM  DIGITALIS  PURFUREiE,  E.      Infufion  of 
oiglove      foxglove. 
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Ufed  principally  in  dropfical  compla 
an  ounce,  or  one  ounce,  twice  a  day. 

h.  TiNCTURA  Digitalis  purpurjEjE,  E. 
of  foxglove. 


Dofe 


Tin(flureT'"'^^"f"=  *f 
Ibiglgve. 


Prepared  by  digefting  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  foxglove  in  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  feven 
days,  and  ftraining  through  paper. 

Much  recommended  in  hi^moptyfis,  and  the  early 
ftjges  of  confumption,  to  diminilh  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe.  Dole  from  10  to  20  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  gradually  and  cautioully  incresfed. 

Class  XV.  TETRADYNAMIA.  Order  c.  Sr- 
LicuLOs.?:. 

«*• 

l8r.    COCMLEARIA    OFFICINALIS,     E.       COCHLE- Gardeo 

ARIA,  D.      COCHLEARIAHORTENSIS,    L.f-^^^y- 
Garden  fcurvygrafs.      See  Botaky,  p.  225.  8''»f'- 


Officinal  Preparotwn. 

a.  Succus  CocHLE^VRiJK  cojiPosiTus,  E.  L.     Com-(.p„*^'^j 
pound  juice  of  fcurvygrafs.  jui^e  of 

According  to  the  Edinburgh  procefs,  this  is  prepar- ^^^^5" 
ed  by  mixing  juice  of  Icurvygrafs,  juice  of  water  creffes, 
both  frefli  gathered,  and  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  of  each 
two  pounds,  with  half  a  pound  of  fpirit  of  nutmeg  ; 
and  after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  llrainiiig  the  liquor. 
The  London  preparation  is  compofed  of  two  pints  of 
juice  of  fcurvygrafs,  one  pint  of  the  juice  of  brooklime, 
and  the  fame  of  that  of  water  crclTes,  and  2  3  ounces  by 
meafure  of  Seville  orange  juice,  mixed  and  ftrained  as 
before. 

A  celebrated  remedy  in  the  fcurvy,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions.  Dofe  from  one  to  four  ounces,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

•^  (56: 

182  COCHLKARIA  ARMOR ACIA,  E.      R APHANUS Horfe-ra- 

RUSTICANUS,  L.D.     Horfe-radilTj  root.     See  Bo- '''""■'«"• 

TANY,  p.  226. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  Sfiritus  Raphani  compositus.  L.  D.     Com- f^orap"" 'J 
pound  fpirit  of  horfe-radilh.  fpint  of 

^  ^  horfe-ra. 

Two  gallons  or  iS  pounds  (D.)  of  proof  fpirit  dillilled'''^'- 
from  frelh   horfe-radilh  root,  and  dried  Seville  orange 
peel,  of  each  two   pounds  ;  frelh   garden  fcurvy  graft 
four  pounds,  and  bruifed  nutmegs  an  ounce. 

Formerly  much  celebrated  as  an  antifcorbutic,  and 
flimulant.     Dofe  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Order  2.     Siliquos^. 

6(f4 

183.CARDAMINE  pratensis, E.    CARDAMINE,Ladies 
L.     Ladies  fmock.     See  Botany,  p.  226.  I'mock. 

183.  SiNAPis  ALBA,  E.      SINAPIS,  D.     White Whiulnuf. 
mudard  feed.  tardfecd. 

184.  SiNAPis  KiGRA.      SINAPIS,  L.      Commoncommo. 
muftard  feed.     See  Botany,  p.  228.  muftari 

feed. 
5   E  Ofiinal 


'tiol  Treparation. 


^^o  M  A  T  E  R  I  A    M 

Hiftory  of 
Sinnp'e  and 
Offi  inal 

""'';:""•>     a.  Catati.asma  SiNAPEos,  L.     CATAPLASMA 

^^1        SINAPIUM,  D.     Muftard  cataplalin,  or  finapifm. 
cataplal'm.        Prepared  of  equnl   parts  of   powdered    multard  and 
crumb  of  bread,    made   into   a  proper  confiftence  with 
vinegar. 

An  excellent  external  ftimulant  application,  in  the 
low  ftage  of  acute  difeafes,  and  in  other  cafes  where 
flight  external  inflammation  is  indicated. 

Water-  185.    SISYMBRIUM     NASTURTIUM.    E.       NASTUR- 

vrefiis.        TIUM  AQUATICUM,  L.  D.     Water  crefles.     See 
Botany,  p.  226. 

Class  XVI.  MONODELPHIA.     Order  1.  Tri- 

ANDRIA. 

*'^?  ..       1S6.  Tamarindus  iNDiCA,  E.  TAMARINDUS, 
amarm-j.  ^   ^^      Tamarinds.      See  BoTANY,  231. 

Older  8.  Polyandria. 
Common  187.  MaI.VA  5YLVESTRIS,  E.  MALVA,  L.   C^m- 

aial'.ow.      mon  mallow.     See  Botany,  p.  233. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  Decoctum   PRO   enemate,    L.     Decoaion  for 

clyfters. 
Decoaion        Made   by  boiling  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
for  clyfters.  mallow,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  dried  chamomile 

flowers,  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  ftraining. 

Marflmia!-       188.  Alth^a  oeficinalis,  E.     ALTHAEA,  L. 
low.  Marlhmallow  root.     See  Botany,  p.  233. 

Officinal  Preparation!. 
Decoaion       "•  Decoctum    ALTHiE^E   officinalis,    E.     De- 

of  marlh-     cotlion  of  marilimallow. 

maUow.  j^j^^^  ^^  boiling  four  ounces  of  dried  marlhmallow 

root  bruifed,  and  two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun, 
in  feven  pounds  of  water  to  five  pounds,  ftraining,  and 
when  the  feces  have  fubaded,  pouring  off  the  clear 
liquor. 

A  good  emollient  drink  in  inflammatory  difeafes. 

Syrup'of  b.    SyRUFUS  AlTH^ESI    OFFICINALIS,    E.      SYRU- 

i.;arfli-        PUS  ALTHiE/E,  L.     Syrup  of  marfhmallow. 

Made  by  boiling  one  pound  of  frelh  marfhmallow 
root,  fliced  or  bruifed,  in  ten  pounds  or  a  gallon  of  wa- 
ter, to  one  half,  and  adding  four  pounds  of  double-re- 
fined fugar  to  make  a  fyrup. 

A  good  emollient  and  demulcent  in  coughs,  &c. 

Class  XVII.  DIADELPHIA.      Order  2.  Hex- 

ANDRIA. 
Comi^n  189.    FOMARIA     OFFICINALIS.       FUMARIA,    D. 

fumitory.     Common  fumitory.      See  Box  ANY,  p.  237. 


E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 

Order  3.   OcTANDRIA. 


Part  TV. 


Hirtoiyof- 
Simple  ana 
Offuinal 

190.   POLYCALA   SENECA,  E.      SENEKA,  L.  D.  J^^flJ^i^ 
Seneka  root.     See  Botany,  p.  237.  675 

Seneki 
OJiclna!  Preparation.  '°°'-         :' 

a.  Decoctum   Polygal;e  Seneg^e,   E.      Decoc- Decoclion 
tion  of  feneka.  of  feneka. 

Made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  feneka  root  in  two 
pounds  of  water  to  )  6  ounces,  and  ftraining. 

Ufed  in  dropfy  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  com- 
plaints, and  lately  recommended  in  croup.  Dofe  about 
two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Order  4.  Decandria. 

191.  Ptf.rocarpus   Santalinus,   E.     SANTA-Rfd  tan- 
LUM   RUERUM,   L.  D.      Red  landers  wood.  dcs  wood. 

Employed  chiefly  to  give  colour  to  a  tinifluie. 

192.  Pterocarpus     Draco,    E.        SANGUISDr?.aon"s 
DRACONIS,    L.      Dragon's    blood.      See    Chemi-'^I""''. 
try,  N°  2467. 

Employed  as  an  aflringent,  but  now  ftldom  ufeJ. 

193.  Spartium    Scofaeium,   E.       GENISTA, Common; 
L.  D.     Common  broom  tops.     See  Botany,  p.  237.  ''™°"* 


OJicinal  Preparation, 
a.  Extractum  GEXisTiE,  L 
Employed  as  a  diuretic. 


ExtraiS  of  broom.    Extraa  of 
broom. 


194.  Dolichos  Pruriens,  E.     DOLICHOS,  D.Cowhage 
Cowhage,  01  cow-itch.     See  Botany,  p.  239. 

195.  Astragalus  Tragacantha,  E.   TR  AGA-r,i,mtraga.. 
CANTH A,  L.  D.    Gum  tragacanth,  or  gum  dragant.  cai.tli. 

This  gum  is  a  mere  mucilage,  and  is  employed  as   a 
demulcent. 


Hcinal  Preparations. 


6S4 


a.  Mucilago  Astragali  Tragacaxth.?c,  E.Mucilag 
MUCILAGO  TRAGACANTHA,  L.  MUCI-"f  s™  ti 
LAGO  GUMMI  TRAGACANTH^E,  D.  Mu-S""""'- 
cilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

Made  by  macerating  one  ounce  of  powdered  gum 
tragacanth  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  (E.),  or 
half  an  ounce  in  ten  ounces  (L.),  or  one  dram  in  eight 
ounces  (D.),  and  difTolving  by  fubfequent  trituration. 

b.  PuLvis  Tragacanth,^  cojifositus,  L.     Com-Compouni' 
pound  powder  of  tragacanth.  powder  or 

Prepared  of  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  gum  arabic, 
and  ftarch,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  rubbed  into  a  powder 
with  three  ounces  of  double  refined  fugar. 

A  demulcent  powder,  ferviceable  in  tickling  coughs, 
ftrangury,  ardor  urinw,  violent  raucous  diarrhoea,  and 
limilar  difeafes. 

i%6 
196.    Glycyrrhiza   gl.\bra,    E.       GLYCVR-l.]  uricei- 
KHIZA.'vt. 


Tart  IV. 


MATERIA    M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 
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'Hiltor)  <it  RHIZA,  L.  D.     Linuoricc  root  and  extraft  of  liquo- 

^('ffici.ul''  ""• 

Medicine-.       Ufed  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  in  fubllance,  in 

*~— V tlecoftion,  pills,  elcduaries,  &c. 

Officinal  Preparation. 
657 
Estraol  of        (7.  ExTRACTUlM  Glycyrrhiz^e  gi-abr;f.,  E.     EX- 
li^iuonce.    TRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZ^,    L.  D.     Exuaft 
of  liquorice. 

Prepared  like  other  watery  extrafls. 
CSS 
tabbase-  197.  GeoFFR^^A  INERMIS,  E.     GEOFFR^A,  D. 

tree  b-irk.     Cabbage-tree  bark. 

Lately  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Weft 
Indies  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  the  form  of  decodion. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Tjecoc'Hon         "•  DeCOCTUM  GEOFFRiEX  INERMIS,  E.      DecOiSion 

•f  cabbage,  of  cabbage-tree  bark. 

***    "  Made   by  boiling   one  ounce  of  powdered  cabbage- 

tree  bark  with  a  gentle  fire  in  two  pounds  of  water  to 
one  pound,  and  ftraining.  Dofe  to  children  a  table 
fpoonful,  to  adults  four;  givinu  callor  oil,  and  dilut- 
ing with  acidulated  drinks,  if  unpleafant  fymptoms 
fhould  arife. 

^^^  ,        198.  Trigokelia  Foekum  Grecum.   FOENUM 
leT  GRECUM,   L.      Fenugreek   feed.      See  BoTAKY,  p. 

241. 

Class  XVIII.    POLYADELPHIA.     Order  3. 

ICOSANDRIA. 

g^flf  199.  Citrus  Auraktium,  E.      AURANTIUM 

orauge.        HISPALENSE,   L.  D.      Seville  orange  juice,  peel, 
and  leaves.     See  Botany,  p.  243. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Syrutfof  °-  Syrupus  Citri    aurastii,    E.       SYRUPUS 

ekngepcel.  CORTICIS  AURANTII,   L.  D.     Syrup  of  orange 
peel. 

Prepared  by  macerating  fix  ounces,  or  eight  ounces 
(L.  D.),  of  the  frefli  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  with 
three  pounds  or  five  pints  (L.  D.)  of  boiling  water,  for 
I  2  hours  in  a  clofe  veflel,  and  adding  to  the  filtered  li- 
ruor  of  double-refined  fugar  four  pounds,  or  enough  to 
make  a  fyrup. 

Ufed  chiefly  in  compofition. 

Orange  h.   Aqua  Citri   AURANTII,   E.      Orange-peel   wa- 

peel  water,  tcr. 

Ten  pounds  of  water  diftilled  from  two  pounds  of 
frefli  orange  peel,  after  due  maceration. 

A  pleaiant  cordial  water.  Dofe  two  or  three 
ounces. 

Tinfl'ire  of      C.  TiNCTURA  AURANTII  CORTICIS,  h-  D.    Tinclure 

orange  peel,  of  orange  peel. 

Made  by  digefting  three  ounces  of  frelh  orange  peel 
in  two  pints  or  two  pounds  of  proof  (pirit  for  three 
days.     Dofe  three  or  four  drams  to  an  ounce. 


d.  CoNSERVA  Citri  Aurantii,  E.    CONSERVAs"'pinnd 


CONSERVA 

iferve  of  orange 


AURANTII  HISPALENSIS,  L. 
CORTICIS  AURANTII,  D.  Coi 
peel. 

Prepared  by  beating  the  frefli  rind  of  Seville  oranges  *^'"'^"=  "^ 
firft  by  itlelf,  and  then  with  three  times  its  weight  of"'*"S^P'='^'- 
double-refined  fugar. 
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200.  Citrus  MEDiCA,  E.     LIMON,  L.  D.     Le- Lemon, 
mon  juice,  peel,  and  eiTential  oil.      See  Botany,  p. 
242. 


Officinal  Preparations. 
a.  Aqua  Citri  medic;e,  E.    Lemon  peel  water. 


6^^ 

Lemon  pcet 
water. 


A  gallon  of  water  diililled  from  two  pounds  of  frefh 
lemon  peel. 

A  pleafant  aromatic  water,  fimilar  to  orange  water. 

693 

h.  Svrupus  Citri  medico,  E.     SYRUPUS  LI- Svrup  of 
MONIS  SUCCI,  L.  D.     Syrup  of  lemon  juice.  lemonjuicc. 

Made  by  diffolving  five  parts  (E.)  or  five  pounds 
(L.)  or  four  pounds  (D.)  of  double-refined  fugar,  in 
three  parts  or  two  pints  (L.)  or  Hvo  pounds  (D.)  of  fil- 
tered lemon  juice. 

A  pleafant  refrigerant  fyrup. 

C.    SCCCUS    LiMONIS    SPISSATUS,    L.       InfpilTated   Ic-IiifpilVatetl 
mon  juice.  leaionjnice. 

Prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  infpilTated  juice 
of  elder  berries. 

Employed  chiefly  as  a  refrigerant,  efpecially  in  bili- 
ous or  remittent  fevers. 

Order  4.  Poltandria. 

201.  Melaleuca    Leucodendron,  E.      CAJE-Cajtput. 
PUTA.     Cajeput  oil. 

Ufed  as  an  external  ftimulant  in  cafes  of  IiLxation, 
fprains,  and  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections. 

202.  Hypericum  perforatum.    HYPERICUM,St  JolmV 
L.     St  John's  wort.     See  Botany,  p.  243.  """"■ 

Class  XIX.  SYNGENESIA.      Order  i.  Poly- 

GAMIA  JEQUAHS. 

7c: 

i203.  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  E.     TARAXA-Oandclior, 
CUM,  L.  D.     Dandelion  root  and  leaves. 

Reputed  a  diuretic,  but  fcarcely  employed  in  modern 

practice. 

204.    Lactuca  viROSA,  E.     Wild   lettuce.      SeeWId 
Botany,  p.  248.  and  Duncan's  Difpenfatory.  lettuce. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.     SUCCUS   SPISSATUS    LaCTUC/E    VIR0S;E,    E.       In- InfpUUued 
fpi4Tated  juice  of  wild  lettuce.  juKe  of 

Prepared   as  other   infpifl'ated  juices ;  employed  as  aicnucc. 
narcotic  and   diuretic,  principally  in   dropfics  proceed- 
ing   from    vifceral    obftruftioi.s.     Dofe    at   full    about 
5  E  2  three 


MATERIA    M  E  D  1  e  A,    &c. 


Part  IV. 


Hifiory  of  three  grains,  gradually  increafeJ  to  15  or  more,  livice 
Simple  and  ^^  jjjji^g  ^^^y^ 
Officinal  ^ 

Medicine..      ^Oj-.  Akctium  L.\tva,  E.     BARD  AN  A,  L.  D. 

_-.       Burdock  root. 
Eurdotk  Recommended  as  a  diuretic,  ani  given   in  the  forni 

'°'"-  of  decoftion  in  dropfies,  Sic. 

ArtichL        206.  Cyxara  scoi.YMus,  E.  CINARA  SCOLY- 
leives.  MUS,  E.  D.     Artichoke  leaves. 

Employed  as  a  diuretic. 

Order  2.  Polygamia  Superflua. 

ABROTANUM, 

,  p.  2JI. 


207.  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 
L.     Southernwood.     See  Box  as  1 


OJlcinal  Prepfiratiou. 

1°}_  M.  DECocTt:M    PRO  FOMENTO,    L.     Decoftion   for 

tations. 

Prepared  by  boiling;  for  a  little,  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
fouthernwood,  the  dried  tops  of  fea  wormiTood,  and 
dried  chamomile  ll«wers,  each  an  ounce,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  dried  bay  leaves,  in  fix  pints  of  diftilled  water, 
and  draining. 

ABSYNTHIUM 
vormwood.     See   Bo- 


208.  Artemisia  maritima. 
MARITIMUM,  L.  D.     Sea- 

TAN-Y,    p.    2JI. 


Conler 
fea  n-c 
wood. 


Offichial  Preparation. 
a.  CoNSERVA  Absynthii  maritimi,   L.    Conferve 

of  fea  wormwood. 

Prepared  by  beating  the  frclh  tops  of  fea  wormwood 
with  three  times  their  weight  of  double  refined  fugar, 
into  a  conferve. 

Employed  as  a  tonic  and  ftomachic  in  hypochon- 
drlafis,  epilepfy,  &c.  and  as  an  anthelmintic.  Dofe 
two  drams  to  half  an  ounce,  twice  or  thriee  a  day. 

■Bormfeed.       2C9.  »Arte-viisia    Saktokica,   E.     SANTONI- 


IIj.    TUSSII..'.C.0  F.AKFARA,    E. 

L.  D.     Coltsfoot.      See  Botany,  p.  252.  Officinal 

Medicines. 

216.  Anthemis  xobilis,  E.  CHAMjE.iMELUM.  — 3^ ' 

L.  D.     Chamomile  floivers.     See  Botany,  p.  254.      ^  j^'' 

An  e.xcellent  tonic  and  anthelmintic,     Dofe  in  fub-       ''*  . 
fiance  about  a  fcruple  in   powder,   or   one  dram   in  in-jj^^^..^.^, 
fufion.      Ufed  externally  as  an  em.ollient  and  difcutient, 
in  the  form  of  clyfter  or  fomentation. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

719 

a.  Decoctum  Anthemidis  nobii.is,  E.  DECOC-Decoiftioo 
TUM  CHAMi^MELI,  D.  Decodion  of  chamo- "f •chamo- 
mile. °-''=- 

Prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  chamomile  flpwer.'S, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  bruifed  carraway  feeds,  in  five  pounds 
of  water  (E.),  or  half  an  ounce  of  chamomile  flowers 
with  two  drams  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  in  a  pound  ofwa- 
ter(D). 

Ufed  as  a  carminative  clyfter,  or  ftimulant  fometi. 
tation. 

h.  EXTRACTITM  AsTHEMIDIS  NOBIMS,  E.  EX-Ertraclof 
TRACTUM  CHAMiEMELI,  L.  Extrad  of  c ha- 'chamomile, 
momlle. 

Prepared  as  other  watery  extrafts.  Dofe  from  a  fcru- 
ple to  a  dram,  as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 

217.  As'THEMts  Pyrethrum,  E.  PYRETHRUM,  l''-"'">^y  «^ 
L.  D.      Pcllitory  of  Spain,  ^i'^'"- 

Ufed  chiefly  as  a  mafticatory  in  toothach. 

II 
Order  3,  Polyg.4mi.\  Frustranea. 

218.  Centaurea  benedicta,    E.      CARDUUSBleflid 
BENEDICTUS,   L.  D.     Bleffed  thiftle.     See   Bo-'""'''^- 

TANY,  p.  255. 


CL.A.SS   XX.  GYNANDRIA. 
andria. 


Older  V.  Hks- 


r^i 


Employed   as   an    a 
dram  to  a  dram,  twice 


thelmintic.     Dofe   from  half  a 
-day,  in  powder. 

rommon  210.  ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM,    E.      ABSINTHI- 

wormwood-UM  VULGAR E,  L.  D.     Common  wormwood.    See 
Botany,  p.  251. 

Tanf/.^  21 '  •  Tanacetum  vulgare,  E.    TANACETUM, 

L.  D.  Tanfy,  leaves  and  flowers.  See  Botany, 
p.   251. 

A  good  tonic  and  anthelmintic.  Dofe  half  a  dram 
to  four  dram*  in  fubllance,  or  a  table  fpoonful  of  the 
cxprefled  juice. 

312.  Arnica  MONTANA,  E.  L.  D.  German  leo- 
pard's bane.  See  Botany,  p.  253,  and  Duncan's  Dif- 
penfatory. 

213.  iNiiLA  Heleniom.  inula  CAMPANA, 
L.  D.     Elecampane.     See  Botany,  p.  253. 

-€>lj«  roi       3'4     SOLIDAGO  VlRGA  AuREA.      VIRGA  AUR- 

EA,  D.     Golden  rod.     See  Botany,  p.  255. 


7'4 
Lcopiird's 


jane. 


219.  Aristolochia  Serfentaria,  E.   SERPEN- Virginian 
TARIA  VIRGINIANA,    L.  D.     Virginian   fnake-<"*''"°°*' 
root.      See    Duncan's   Difpenfatory,    and   the   SynopCs 
Materiae  Medicae. 

Employed  as  a  flimidant  and  tonic  in  low  fevers, 
gangrene,  &c.      Dafe  in  lubflance  1  o  grains  to  30. 

Officinal  Prebaralion^ 

7»4 

o.    TiNCTtiRA  Aristolochia  Serpentari«,    E.TiK'iiwe ' 
TINCl  URA  SERPENTARl^,  L.  D.    Tin<aure 
of  fnakeroot. 

Prepared  by  digefting  two  ounces  ef  bruifed  Virgi- 
nian fnakeroot,  and  a  dram  of  powdered  cochineal,  in 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  feven  days 
(E.),  or  three  ounces  of  fnakeroot  in  two  pints  (L.), 
or  two  pounds  (D. )  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight 
days.     Dofe  from  two  drajns  to  half  an  ounce. 

Order  10.  Polyandria. 


Inake  ryoU  ■ 


220.  Arum  maculatum.  ARUM,  L.  D. 
wake  robin. 


7^5 
,Wake 

robin. 


Officinal 


Bart  IV. 


MATERIA    M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 


773 


Oil  of 

mac. 


Oficinal  Prc/>arations, 
e.  CoKSERVA  Ari,  L.     Couferve  of  anim. 
Made  by  beating  a  pound  and   a  half  of  the  frerti 
root  of  arum  bvuifed,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  double 
refined  fugar,  into  a  conferve.     Dofe  about  a  dram. 

Class  XXI.  MONOECIA.     Order  i.  Mokogy- 


221.   MVRISTICA  MOSCHATA,   E.      MYRISTICA, 
L.  D.     Nutmeg  tree. 

Ni-s  MoscHATA.    Nutmeg.    Macis.    Mace.  Ole- 
um Macis.    Oil  of  Mace.  See  Duncan's  Difpenfatory. 


735 
traci  of 
i  Mk  bark. 


Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  SriRiTus  Myristic^  Moschat^e,  E.  SPIRI- 
TUS  NUCIS  MOSCHATA,  L.  D.     Spirit  of  nut- 

A  gallon  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  two  ounces  of  well- 
bruifed  nutmegs.  A  good  cordial.  Dofe  about  half 
an  ounce. 

Order  4.  Tetrandrli.. 

222.  Bbtula  ALBA,  D.     Birch  juice. 
A  gentle  diuretic. 

223.  i\IoRUS  NIGRA.     MoRUs,  L.     Mulberries. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

e.  Syrupus  Succi  fructus  Mori,  L.  Syrup  of 
mulberry  juice. 

Prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fyrup  of  black 
currant  juice. 

Employed  as  a  refrigerant  and  demulcent. 

224.  Urtica  dioica.  URTICA,  L.  Common 
flinging  nettle. 

Ufed  as  a  rubefacient  to  paralytic  limbs,  which  are 
whipped  with  nettles. 

Order  8.  Polyandria. 

225.  (iuERCus  robur,  E.  OUERCUS,  L.  D. 
Oak  bark. 

A  powerful  aftringent,  employed  in  palTive  hemor- 
rhages, diarrhoea,  heucorrhoea,  and  fimilar  cafes.  Dofe 
in  fubftance  15  grains  to  half  a  dram  of  the  powdered 
bark.     Ufed  externally  by  way  of  gargle,  or  lotion. 

OJicinal  Preparatijn. 

a.  EXTRACTI'M  Q_UERCUS,  D.  Extraft  of  oak 
bark. 

Prepared  like  other  watery  extrafls.  Dofe  10  grains 
to  a  fcruple. 

226.  ^uERfus  Cr.RRis,  E.  L.  D.  GALEA.  Gall- 
nuts.      See  Duncan's  Dilpenfatory. 

This  is  perhaps  a  more  powerful  aflringcat  than  oak 
bark,  and  is  employed  in  fimilar  cales. 


227.   JUCL.VKS  RECiA.     JUGLANS,    L.     Unripe si'^^^l,";, 
walnuts. 

Employed  as  a  tonic  .ind  anthelmintic. 

Order  10.  MoxoDELPHlA. 

22S.     PiKus  Abies.    The  fir  tree. 

PlX  BuRGUKDiCA,  E.  D.     Burgundy  pitch. 

Offcinal  Preparation, 
a.    EmPLASTROM    PicIS    BuRGlT^nir/C,     D.      EM-  Compound 

LA  STRUM  PICIS  COM 
pound  Burgundy  pitch  plailer. 

Prepared  of  two  pounds  of  Burgundy  pitch,  one 
pound  of  ladanum  ( L.)  or  of  galbanum  (D.),  four 
ounces  of  yellow'  wax,  the  fame  of  yellow  refin,  and 
one  ounce  of  exprefled  oil  ef  mace. 

A  Simulating  plailer. 

220.  Thus,   L.     Frankincenfe.  Frankin- 

^  cer.fe. 

OJicinal  Preparation. 

74'- 
a.   EmPLASTRUM   ThL'RIS   COMPOMTUM,    1^.      Com-Ccmpouni 
pound  plailer  of  frankincenfe.  tll\ln- 

Prepared    of   half   a    pound    of  frankincenfe,  three  ctnre. 
ounces  of  dragon's  blood,  and  two   pounds   of  litharge 
plafler,  adding  the  relins  in  powder   to   the  melted  li- 
tharge plafter. 

2;c.  PiXUS  BAI.SAMEA.     Hemlock  fir. 


Balsamum  Canadense,  E.  L.  D. 
nada. 

231.  PlNUS  Larix.     The  larch. 

Balfam  of  Ca 

743 

Ba'-fam  of 
Canada. 

Larc^ 

Terebinthina  Veneta,  E.  D. 

Venice  terpen 

VeJ^tur 

tine.     OLEUM  VOLATILE  PINI,  E.   OLEUM  pontine. 
TEREEINTHIN^,  L.  D.     Oil  of  turpentine.         owl^tns- 

T  he  oil  of  turpentine  is  direiSed  by  the  London  col-  p<'n£ine. 
lege  to  be  prepared  by  diftillation  from  common  turpen- 
tine. 

OJicinal  Preparalitn. 

Oleum  volatile  Pini  purissimum,  E.  OLEUM  Puiified  oil 
TEREBINTHIN^  RECTIFICATUM,  L.  D.ofturpeo- 
Purified  oil  of  turpentine.     Spirit  of  turpentine.  *'"*• 

Diftilled  with  the  addition  of  water  in  well  luted 
vcffels  till  the  pureft  part  of  the  oil  has  com*  over. 

Stimulant  and  diuretic.  Dofe  from  10  to  30  drops. 
Mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  ether,  it  is  much 
recommended  in  calculus.  It  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion to  chilblains  and  recent  bijms. 


232.  PiNUS  Sylvestris. 
A.  Pix  LiouiDA,  E.  D. 


Tar. 


74S 


OJicinal  Preparation. 


Prepared  by  melting  together  ecji'.al  parts  of  »ar  and  ' 
muliuu. 


77+ 

Hiftoryof  itiattcn  fuel  (L.  D.),  or  five  parts  of  tar  and  Uwo  parts 

Riedicines.       Efteemed  a  goad   application  in  cutaneous   difeafes, 
u— v-^—'  efpecially  tinea  capitis. 

7  CO 

Common  B.  TeREBIKTHIKA  VULGARIS,  L.  D.    Common  tur- 

turpentine.  pentine. 

This,  like  other  turpentines,  is  a  flimulant  and   diu- 


MATERIA    M  E  D  I  C  A,  &c.  Part  R 

234.    Crotov   Eleutheria,    E.      CASCARIL-  Hu>cr,c 
LA,  L.  D.     Cafcarilia  bark.  ^j^'^  -^ 

An  excellent   aromatic  tonic.      Dofe  about  half  a  M^-'ciiic 
dram,  or  two  fcruples,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 


rettc. 

Yfliow  C.  Resixa    FT.AVA,    L. 

rofm.  Yellow  rofin.     14'hite  rojin. 

Employed  chiefly  in  makin 
and  pladers. 


RESINA    ALBA,  D. 

e   flimulatinCT  ointments 


Officinal  T reparations. 
Rffmous         a.  UvGUEvruM  REsixosuM,  E.    UNGUENTUIM 
o.ottoent.    RESINS    FLAV^,    L.    D.     Refinous     ointment. 
lelloM)  bafilicon. 

Prepared  by  melting  to^^ether  eight  parts  of  hog's 
lard,  five  of  white  rofin,  and  two  of  yellow  wax  (E.)  ; 
or  by  melting  together,  of  yellow  rofin  and  yellow  wax, 
each  one  pound,  over  a  flow  fire,  adding  a  pint  or  fe- 
ven  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  ftraining  the  mixture  while 
hot  (L.  D.). 
753 
Cerate  of  h.   CeRATUM   ResIX^    FLAViE,  L.    D.       Cerate  of 

yeK-jw        yellow  rofin. 

Prepared  by  melting  together  half  a  pound  of  the 
preceding  ointment,  and  one  ounce  of  yellow  wax. 

Thefe  are  intended  as  ftimulating  applications  to 
ulcers  that  do  not  heal  or  fuppurate  properly. 

Refinous  *■•    Emplastrum     RESINOSL'M,     E.        EMPLAS- 

^.hfter.       TRUM    LYTHARGYRI    cum    RESINA,   L. 

EMPLASTRUM  ADHESIVUM.   Refinous  plafter. 

Litharge  plajler  with  rofin.     Adhefive  plajlcr. 

Prepared  by  melting  five  parts  (E.),or  three  pounds 
(L.),  of  plafler  of  femivitrified  oxide  of  lead  {litharge 
plafter^,  and  adding  one  part  (E.)  or  half  a  pound 
(L.)  of  white  or  yellow  rofin  powdered. 

Employed,  fpread  on  linen,  to  form  adhefive  plafters^ 
for  keeping  the  edges  of  ulcers  or  recent  wounds  to- 
gether ;  for  giving  mechanical  fupport  to  ulcerated 
limbs,  or  keeping  on  other  dreffmgs. 

Palma  233.  RiciKus  COMMUNIS,  E.  L.  D.     Palma  chrifti 

chrifti  feeds. feeds.     See  BoTAXY,  p.  271. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

C:.ftor\)il.        <j.  Oleum  RiciNi,  L.     Caftoroil. 

Expreffed  in  the  ufual  manner  from  the  huiked 
feeds. 

Caftor  oil  is  feldom  prepared  in  this  country,  being 
brought  chiefly  from  the  Weft  Indies.  When  cold 
drawn,  it  is  milder,  and  lefs  fubjeCl  to  become  rancid, 
but  it  requires  a  larger  dofc  than  the  common  oil.  It 
is  an  excellent  purgative,  well  fuited  to  cafes  of  colic 
and  worms,  given  either  by  the  mouth,  or  by  way  of 
clylter.  Dofe  in  the  former  cafe  about  one  ounce,  and 
in  the  latter  about  two  ounces. 


Preparations. 

a.  Tikctura  Cascarillje,   L.  D. 

afcariUa. 


757 
CafcariUi 
bark. 


Tiniflure   of 


s 

Tinaai^ 
cafcinlli. 


Prepared  by  cHgefting  four  ounces  of  powdered  caf- 
carilia bark  in  two  pints  or  two  pounds  (D.)  of  proof 
fuirit,  for  about  a  week,  with  a  gentle  heat.  Dofe 
about  one  ounce  ;  bell  in  compofition  with  decoiStion  or 
infufion  of  cinchona. 

/'.  ExTR.iCTUM  Cascarilx.^,  L.  D. 
cafcarilia.  ' 

Prepared  in  the  ufual  way  of  making  e.vtrafls.  Dofe 
from  10  to  50  grains. 


Order  10.   Syxgexesia. 

2^.    ATOMORDICA    ElATERIU.M,      E.       CUCUJMIS  wj;^  ^'^ 

AGRESTIS,  L.  D.     Wild  cucumber.  cumber; 


Officinal  Preparation. 


a.  Succus  SPISSATUS  MoMORDic-=E   Elaterii,  E.  Elatcrinn. 
ELATERIUM,  L.     InfpiiTated  juice  of  wild  cucum- 
ber.     Elaterium. 

This  is  prepared  by  flicing  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  ex- 
prefling  the  juice  very  gently,  and  ftraining  it  through 
a  very  fine  hair  fieve  ;  boiling  it  a  little,  and  fetting  it 
by  for  fome  hours,  till  the  thicker  part  has  fubfided. 
The  fupernatant  fluid  is  then  poured  off,  and  feparated 
by  filtering  from  the  thicker  matter,  which  is  to  be 
dried  and  kept  for  ufe. 

A  violent  cathartic,  employed  in  dropfy.  Dofe  half 
a  grain  to  one  grain. 

236.     CUCUMIS    COLOCYNTHIS,    E.        COLOCYN- Colocj^ 

THIS,  L.  D.     Colocynth  or  bitter  apple.     See  Bo- 

T.\NY,  p.  271. 


OJicinal  Preparation, 


■}Si 


a.     ExTRACTUM    CoLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM,    L.Compom 
Compound  extraft  of  colocynth.  extract  o 

colocynll 

Prepared  by  digefting  fix  drams  of  the  pith  of  co- 
locynth, cut  fmall,  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  with  a 
gfintle  heat  for  four  days,  then  dlflolvlng  In  the  ex- 
preffed tinfture  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  foco- 
torine  aloes,  and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  fcammony ; 
and  laftly  drawing  off  the  fpirit,  and  adding  to  the  In- 
fplffated  e.xtraft,  a  dram  of  huflied  cardamom  feeds  in 
powder. 

A  ftrong  cathartic  and  anthelmintic.  Dofe  from 
5  to  30  grains. 


237.  Bryonia   alba 
root.      See   Botany,   p.    271.  v 
under  the  name  of  Bnjonia  dioica 


BRYONIA,  D.     Bryony  g^j.„'5 
71.  where   it    is    deltrlbed  root. 


Cl^\ss 


IV 
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Class  XXII.  DIOiCIA.     Order  2.  Diasdri 


238.  SaI.ix  FRACILIS.  SALIX,  D.  Crack  nil- 
low  bark. 

A  good  tonic,  employed  as  a  fubAitute  for  Peruvian 
bark.     Dofe  about  one  dram. 


MATERIA    ME  DIG  A,    &c. 

Dirtilled  in  the  fame  manner  as  otlier  volatile  oils.       Hlftnr)-  of 
Stimulant  and   diuretic.       Dole   from  three  to  ten  ^^"i''"  ^'"* 
drops. 


Older  5.  PEST.i 


CDRI 


239.  PisTACiA  Terebisthi's.  TEREBINTHI- 
XA  CHIA,  L.     Ohio  turpei.tine. 

Not  materially  dilTerent  from  the  other  turpentines. 

240.  PisTACiA  Lentiscus,  E.  MASTICHE,  L. 
Maltich.     See  Botany,  p.  276.  and  Chemistry,  N" 

2464. 

241.  HuMLTLCS  LuFULUs.     Hop. 

A  good  narcotic,  which  has  been  found  an  excellent 
fuhflitute  for  opium.  See  an  Inaugural  diffirtation  de 
Humulo  Lup::lo,  lately  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr 
de  Roches,  and  Kirby's  tables,  p.  94. 

Order  6.   Hlxandria. 

242.  Smilax  Sarsaparilla,  E.  SARSAPA- 
RILLA,  L.  D.      Sarfaparilla  root. 

A  flight  diaphoretic,  of  little  efficacy. 

Officinal  Preparationt, 

a.  Decoctum  Smu.acis  Sarsaparilla;,  E.  '  DE- 
COCTUM  SARSAPARILLA.  L.  D.  Decodion 
of  farfaparilla. 

Prepared  by  digefllng  fix  ounces  of  fliccd  farfaparilla 
root  in  eight  pints  of  diftilled  water,  for  two  hours,  in  a 
heat  of  about  195°;  then  taking  out  the  root  and  bruif- 
ing  it,  repeating  the  maceration-,  then  boiling  the  liquor 
down  to  four  pints,  prefling  it  out,  and  ftraining  the 
decociion. 

b.  DECocTUT.f  Sarsaparill>e  compositum,  L.  Di 
Compound  decoftion  of  farfaparilla. 

]\Iade  by  macerating  fix  ounces  of  fliced  and  bruifed 
farfaparilla  root,  one  ounce  of  the  bark  of  faffafras 
root,  in  ten  pints  of  diftilled  iviiter,  for  fix  hours  ;  then 
boiling  dowii  to  five  pints,  add'ng  towards  the  end 
three  drams  of  mezereon,  and  draining  the  decoftion. 

A  good  diet  drink,  but  fcarcely  fjperior  to  the  com- 
pound decofiion  of  guaiacum.  Dofe  from  four  to 
eight  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Order  12.  Mokadelphia. 


ronij^i  243.    JuNJPF.RUS     COMMUNIS,     E.       JUNIPERUS, 

<>erriei.        L.  l3.     Juniper  berries.     See  BotaVY,  p.  27  S. 


77? 
iffariapa- 


Com  pound 

if  farfapa- 
iU». 


Officinal  preparations. 
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Oilifjuni-      a.    Oleum    voi.atilk   Juniperi  commukis,     E. 

per-  OLEUM    JUNIPERI    EACCiE,  L.      OLEUM 

BACCARUM    JUNIPERI,    D.  Oil    of  juniper 

berries. 


/'.    SpIRITUS   JuNIPERt    COM:MrSIS    COMPOSITl'S,     E. 

SPIRITUS   JUNIPERI    CO.UPOSITUS,   L.  D.Co.n'/oTmd 
Compound  fpirit  of  juniper.  fpiritof 

Nine  pounds  or  a  gallon   of  diluted   alcohol  diftilled^''"'''^'' 
from  one   pound  of  well-bruifed  juniper    berries,  one 
ounce    and  a  half  of  bruifed  carraway  feeds,  and  the 
fame  of  fweet  fennel  feeds. 

A  good  diuretic,  but  not  fuperior  to  common  gin. 

244.  JuN-iPERus   Ltcia,    E.      OLIBANUM,  L.o:,banuaw 
D.     Olibanum.     See  Chemistry,  N"  2487. 

244.  JUXIPERUS   Sabina,     E.       SABINA,    L.  D.  Sav.m. 
Savine. 

Reputed  a  fpecific  in  uterine  obflruftions,  but  gra- 
dually  lofing  its  celebrity.  Dofe  in  fubftance  firom 
fifteen  grains  to  two  fcruples.  Applied  externally  as 
an  efcharotic  to  venereal  warts  and  ilrailar  excrefcences, 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Oleum  volatile  Juviperi  Sabin-.^e,  E.      O- Volat'ile  oU 
LEUM  SABINA,  D.     Volatile  oil  of  favine.  oflavinc. 


b.  Extractum  Sabik«,  L.  D. 
Made    like  other    extrafls.      Dofe    fron 
jrains,  twice  or  thrice  aday. 


10   to  30 


c.  TINCTURA   SABINA   CO.MPOSITA,  L.Com,«um! 
Compound  tincture  of  favine.  tincture  of 

fa viae. 

Prepared  by  digefting  one  ounce  of  extract  of  favine 
in  a  pint  of  tiiiflure  of  caftor,  and  half  a  pint  of  tinfture 
of  myrrh,  till  the  extract  is  dilTolved. 

Given  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  as  an  antifpafmodic 
in  hypochondriac  affeflions.  Dofe  from  30  drops  to  a 
drain,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 


246.  Cissampelos  Pareira.  PAREIRA  ERA-^^"^ 
VA,  L.  Pareira  brava  root.  See  Duncan's  Difpeu-'"°' 
fatory. 


7S0 


Mo- 


Class  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA.      Order 

KOECIA. 

7S1 
247.    StaLAGMITIS    CaMBOGIOIDES.       GAM  BO- Gamboge.. 

GIA,  E.  L.  D.     Gamboge.     See  Duncan's  Difpen- 
fatory. 

A  violent  cathartic  and  anthelmintic.      Dofe  from 
I  or  2  grains  to  10  or  15   grains.     The  latter  chieliy 


cafes  of  tania. 


7'- 


248.  Veratrum  album,  E.  HELLEBORUS  ^^1>''«  hel- 
ALBUS,  L,  D.  White  hellebore  root..  See  iJo.l<;l>urc  root. 
tany,  p.  281. 


Officinal  Preparations. 


b.  Decoctum   Hellebori   albi 
of  white  hellebore. 


7  S3 


Decodtion  Decoaion 
of  white 
htllcbu.-e. 

Made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  powdered  white  helle- 
bore 
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HiftoTv  of  bore  root  in  tivo  pints  of  diftilled  water  to  one  pint,  and 
Siiiip'.e  smi  adding  to  the  ftrained  liquor  when  cold  two  ounces  of 
JleJ  cine-.  rciSified  fpirit  of  wine. 

^  Ufed  as  a  lotion,  diluted,  if  neceffary,  in  the  itch,  and 

Cmilar  cutaneous  affeftions. 

Tin.W  of     ^'    TiNCTURA   Veratri    .^XBI,    E.      Tinflure    of 

V  liite  hcl-   white  hellebore. 

lebore.  Prepared    by    digefting    eight    ounces  of  po\Tdered 

wliite  hellebore  root  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  diluted 
alcohol  for  feveral  days,  ar»d  filtering  though  paper. 

Employed  occafionally  to  alTiil  the  operation  of  eme- 
tics and  cathartics,  in  forae  apopleftic  and  paralytic 
cafes,  in  mania;  dofe  in  thefe  cafes  from  half  a  dram 
to  two  drams.  Employed  alfo  as  a  general  ilimulant  or 
alterative  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  beginning  with  about 
two  drops  twice  or  three  a  day,  and  gradually  iucreaf- 
ing  the  dofe. 

Ointment  *"•    UkGUENTUM    Hr.IXZBORI    ALBI,    L.  D.      Oint- 

rf  white      ment  of  white  hellebore. 

hellebore.  ,   ,  .   .        ^  .    .  - , 

Prepared  by  mixing  four  ounces  of  onitment  of  hogs 
lard,  with    one  ounce  of  powdered   white    helUbore, 
and  one  fcruple  of  effential  oil  of  lemon. 
Ufed  in  fimilar  cafes  with  the  decoction. 

Catc'chl         249-  Mimosa  Catichi-,  E.     CATECHU,  L.  D. 
Catechu,  or  "Japan  earth.    See  Botany,  p.  28 2. 

A  powerful  atlringent,  employed  in  diarrhoeas,  ute- 
rine hemorrhage  ;  and  externally  by  way  of  lotion,  or 
lozenge,  for  exulcerations  and  aphthous  ulcers  of  the 
mouth.  Dofe  internally  from  15  grains  to  two  fcru- 
ples. 

Officinal  "Preparations. 

Infufionof  "•  Infl'sum  MiMosa;  Catechu,  E.  INFUSUM 
fiaechii.      JAPONICUM.    Infufion  of  catechu. 

Prepared  by  macerating  two  drams  and  a  half  of 
powdered  exiraft  of  catechu,  and  half  a  dram  of  bruifed 
cinnamon,  in  feven  ounces  of  boiling  water,  for  two 
hours,  in  a  covered  veffel,  ftraining'the  liquor  and  add- 
ing one  ounce  of  Cmple  fyrup.  Dofe  from  one  to  two 
ounces. 

...     '"  b.  TiNCTURA  MiMOSJE  Catechu,   E.      TINCTU- 

jLtecbT     RA  CATECHU,  L.     TINCTURA  JAPONICA. 
Tinflure  of  catechu. 

Prepared  by  digefting  three  ounces  of  extraft  of  ca- 
techu, and  two  ounces  of  bruifed  cinnamon,  in  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  or  two  pints  (L.),  of  diluted  alco- 
hol, for  feven  or  ten  days,  and  ftrairung  through  paper. 
Dofe  two  or  three  drams. 

c.  Ei-ECTUARiUM  MiMos;c  Catechu,  E.  ELECTU- 
ARIUM  CATECHU  COMPOSITUM,  D.  CON- 
FECTIO  JAPONICA.  Eleduary  of  catechu.  Ja- 
pnnic  Confeclion.     See  preparations  of  opium. 

Gum!fr2  *<5o-  Mimosa  Nilotica,    E.      GUMMI  ARA- 

hic        '    BICUM,  L.D.     Gumarabic. 

A  dry  mucilage,  very  t:feful  as  an  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent. 
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Hiftorj  of 
Simple  am 
Officinal 
a.     Muf  ILAC.O  I\IlMOS«    NlI.OTIC^E,    E.        MUCI-  .^^'"''""^ 

LAGO  ARABICI  GUMMI,  L.  D.     Mucilage  of      tJT" 
gumarabic.  Mucilage  0 

Prepared  by  diflblving  one  part  of  powdered  gum-^^ 
arabic  in  about  two  of  boiling  water,  and  draining. 

h.  Emulsio  Mimos;e  Nilotic/e,  E, 
ARABICA,  D.     Arabic  emulCon.  e 

Prepared,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  procefs,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  almond  emullion,  with  the  addition 
of  two  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  added  while  beating  the 
almonds.  The  Dublin  emulfion  is  compofed  ef  two 
drams  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  of  large 
almonds,  three  drams  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  one 
pound  of  decoftion  of  barley. 

Employed  in  the  fame  cafes  as  almond  emulfion. 


troches. 


*.  Trochisci  Gu-MMOSI,  E.     Gum  troches. 

Prepared  of  four  parts  of  gum  arabic,  one  of  pow- 
dered ftarch,  and  1  2  of  double  refined  fugar,  made  in- 
to a  mafs  for  troches  with  water. 

Similar  in  ufesto  the  lozenges  of  ftarch.  See  "^^  ^()(j, 

251.  PaRIETARIA  OFFICIXAUS.    PARIETARLA,PeIli'tor7< 
L.      Pellitory  of  the  wall.  thewaU. 

Order  2.  DioEcu. 

252.  Fraxixus    OrXUS,    E.    L.    D.     Manna-afti.MaaD^ 
Manna. 

A  mild  purgative,  well  fuited  to  children,  but  re- 
quiring fome  gentle  aromatic  to  prevent  griping.  Dofe 
from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce.  Beft  in  compoCtion 
with  fenna. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

<7.  Syrufus  MANXiE,  D.     Syrup  of  manna.  Syrmfof 

Prepared  by  macerating   half  an  ounce  of  fenna  Jn  "'""'*• 
one  pound  of  boiling  \'.ater   for  twelve  hours  in  a  co- 
vered veffel,  ftraining  the  liquor,  and  adding  one  pound 
of  manna,  and  one   pound  of  double  refined  fugar,  to 
make  a  fyrup. 

This  forms  an  excellent  purgative  for  children. 

253.  Paxax  Q^uinqj-iefolivm.     GINSENG,   L-cinfeng 
Ginfeng  root.  root. 

A  Chinefe  root,  formerly  much  in  repute  as  a  fti- 
mulant,  but  now  out  of  faihion. 

Order  3.  Trioecia. 

254.  Ficus  Carica,  E.     CARICA,  L.  D.     Figs. rigs'' 
See  Botany,  p.  282. 

A  gentle  laxative,  ufed  chiefly  in  compofition. 
Class  XXIV.  CRYPTOGAMIA.    Order  i.  Fi- 

LICES. 

79$ 

2?;.  PoLYroDiUM  FiLix  Mas,    E.     FILIX,    L.Male  few 
FILIX' 
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Hiftoryoi"  FILIX  MAS,  D.  Male  fern  root.  See  BotaNT, 
Simp!e  and  „_  jg  - 

OSJcinal     "^         -^ 

Blcdicir.cs.      This  fubflance  lias  been  In  great  repute  as  an  anthel- 

«— V— '  mintic,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  tienia,  given  in  dofcs  of  a 

dram  or  two,  follo-.ved  by  a  ftrong  cathartic. 
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Order 


Al-GvE. 


Iceland  liver-wort. 


256.  Lichen  Islakdicus. 

This  lichen  has  lately  become  a  fafliionable  remedy 
as  an  eraollient,  in  pulmonary  confumption.  It  con- 
tains a  preat  quantity  of  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous 
matter,  and  is  therefore  highly  nutritious. 

See  SynopCs  Materia;  Medicse,  and  Thefaurus  Medl- 
eamlnum. 


Order  4.  FuXGl. 


;'j.  Boletus  Igxi.4RIUs,  E. 
;  :>jaric. 


"AGARIC US.  Fe- 


This  'abftance  has  been  much  celebrated  as  a  ftyp- 
tic  ;  and  before  ligatures  were  fo  much  employed,  was 
ufed  to  Hop  Visembrrhage  from  the  mouths  of  bleeding 
v^flTels  during  furgical  operations.  It  is  now  out  of 
faftuon. 

j'endis.     Palm;e. 

1  ,S.  Cocos  BuTYRACEA.  PALM  A,  E.  Mackaw 
t:ee.^    P/7.'«  w/.     See^J^OTANY,  p.  289. 

A  vegetable  oily  matter,  employed  as  an  external 
emollient. 

Chaf.  III.  Mineral  ^usst.-ixcss. 

Sect.  I.  WaSer. 

259.  Aqua.     Water.  . 

Though  fimple  -water  forms  no  part  of  the  Tilatcria 
Medica  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  an  article  of  To 
much  importance,  both  in  diet  and  medicine,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  We  (liall  therefore 
make  no  apology  for  inferting  the  following  neat  ac- 
count of  it,  given  by  Dr  Duncan  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  Dll'penfatory. 

"  The  chemical  properties  of  water  have  been  al- 
reaJy  enumerated.  (See  Chemistry,  N°  384,  etfeq.) 
The  purefl  natural  water  is  fnow  or  rain  water  col- 
Icfled  in  the  open  fiilds  ;  that  which  falls  in  towns,  or 
is  coUefled  from  the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  is  contaminat- 
ed with  foot,  anim?.l  effluvia,  and  other  impurities  ; 
although,  after  it  has  rained  for  fome  time,  the  quanti- 
ty of  thele  diminilhes  fo  much,  that  Morveau  fays  that 
it  may  be  rendered  almoft  perfe'Rly  pure  by  means  of 
a  little  barytic  water,  and  expofure  to  the  atmofphere. 
Rain  water,  after  it  falls,  either  remains  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  or  penetrates  through  it,  until  it  meets 
with  fome  impenetrable  obftru51ion  to  its  progrefs, 
when  it  buriTs  out  at  fome  lower  part,  forming  a  fpring, 
or  well.  The  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  either 
defcends  along  its  declivities  in  ftreams,  which  gradu- 
ally wearing  channels  for  themfelves,  combine  to  form 
rivers,  which  at  laft  reach  the  fca  ;  or  remains  flagnant 
in  cavities  of  confiderablf  depth,  forming  lakes  or  ponds, 
•r  on  nearly  level  ground,  forming  marllits. 
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"  The  varieties  of  fpring  water  are  e"ceedingly  nu-  Miftnry  oT 
merous ;  but  they  may  be  divided  into  foft,  which  'r«  ^',^Jfi„*"'' 
fuificiently   pure  to  diflblve   foap,    and   to    anfwer  the  Meilicine^. 
purpofes  of  pure  water  in    geneml ;  the  hard,  which         ,,        1 
contain  earthy  falts,  and  decompofi  foap,  and  are  unfit      5^4 
for  many  purpofcs,  both  in  domellic  economy,  and  in  ^^^-J^^'^'^' " 
njanufaflories ;  and  the  faline,  which  are  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  lolubie  falls.     When  fpring  waters  pof- 
fefs  any  peculiar  char.icler,  they  are  called  mineral  wa- 
ters.    River  water  is  in  general  foft,  as  it  is  formed  of 
fpring  water,  which,  by  expofure  becomes  more  pure  ; 
and   running    furface   water,    which,   although    turbid 
from  particles  of  clay  fufpcnded  in  it,  is  othcrwife  very 
pure.     Lake  water  is  fimilar  to  river  water.     The  wa- 
ter of  marihes,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  impure, 
and  often  highly   fetid,  from   the   great   proportion  of 
animal   and  vegetable   matters  which  is  conllantly  de- 
caying in  them.  ^^^ 

"  Mineral  i-aters  derive  their  pecuh'arjty  of  charafter,  Mineral 
in    general,    either   from   containing   carbonic    acid  or'^»"t3. 
foda  not   nei«tralized,    fulpliuratcd   hydro:;en,    purging 
falts,  earthy  falls,  or  iron  ;  or  from   their  temperature 
exceeding  in  a  greater  or  lels  degree  that  of  other  fur- 
rousding  bodies.  The  following  are  the  moll  celebrated.       ,., 

"  a.  Warm  Sprir.gs. — B  ah,  Kriilol,  Bux'.on,  Matlock,  w^r^ 
in  England.     Barege,  Vichy,  (kc.  in  France.  '  Aix-la- ij^rings. 
Chapelle,  Borfel,  Baden,  Carlsbad  and  Te.-plitz  in  Ger- 
mir.y ;  and  Pifa,  Lucca,  Baia,  and  many  others  in  Itnly.      ^ 

"  b.    Carbonated  Springs. — Pyrmont,   Seltzer,    Spa,  Carbonated 
Ch.-ltenham,  Scarborough.  fprir.gs. 

"  c.  y?/lfl//W.— Carlsbad,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Barege,  ^^^^ 
Toeplitz.  _  _  ^'- 

"  (/.  Sulphureous. — Enghien,   Lu,    Aix-!a-Chapel!e,  Sulphure- 
Kelbiirn,  Harrowgate,  Moffat,  and  many  in  Italy.         oi.s. 

"  e.  Purging. — Sea  water,  Lemington  Prior?,  Har-  ^\° 
rowgate,  Lu,  Carlsbad,  Moffat,  Toeplitz,  Epfom,^^"^''^? 
Ssdlitz,  Keibum,.  and  all  brackilli  waters.  "sY/ 

"  y.  Calcareou!. — Matlock,  Buxton,  and  all  hard  wa- Calcf.reo;a. 
^^'■^• 

"  ?-.  Chalijbeate. — Hartfell,  Denmark,  Cheltenham,  Q,3]'j]„jt*i 
Pyrmont,  Spa,  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Scarborough,  Vichy, 
Carlsbad,  Lemington  Priors.  sij 

"  Medical  ufe. — ^Water  is  an  eflential  ronftituent  in  McJlral 
the  organization  of  all  living  bodies  ;  and  as  it  is  con- "''^  °f  ^''^- 
tinually  expended  during  the  procefs  of  life,  that  waile'^^'' 
mull  be  alfo  continually  lupplied  j  and  this  fupply  is  of 
fuch  importance,  that  it  is  not  left  to  realon  or  to 
chance,  but  forms  the  objecl  of  an  imperious  appetite. 
When  taken  into  the  ftcmach,  water  aels  by  its  tem- 
perature, its  bulk,  and  ihe  quantity  abforbed  by  the 
lacleals.  Water  about  6o  degrees,  gives  no  fenfation 
of  heat  or  cold;  between  60  degrees  and  45,  it  gives  a 
fenfation  of  cold  followed  by  a  glow  and  increafe  of 
appetite  and  vigour  ;  below  45,  tlie  fenfation  of  cold  is 
permanent  and  unpleafant,  and  it  afls  as  an  ailringent 
and  fedative  ;  above  60,  it  excites  naufea  and  vomiting, 
probably  by  partially  relaxing  the  fibres  of  the  llomach, 
for  when  mixed  with  lUmulaling  fubllances  it  has  not 
ihefe  effecls.  In  the  llomach  and  in  the  inteilines  it 
acts  alfo  by  its  bulk,  producing  tjic  cffecl';  ari.lng  from 
the  diftenfion  of  thefe  organs ;  and  as  the  intrftir.al 
gafes  confift  of  hydrogen  gas,  -either  pure,  or  carbo- 
nated, or  fulphuratcd,  or  phofphorated,  it  is  probably 
in  part  dccompofed  in  them.  It  likewife  dilutes  the 
contents  of  the  llomach  and  inttflincs,  thas  often  di- 
t   F  mir.illuni 
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miniihing  iheiv  acrimony.  It  is  abibrbed  by  the  lac- 
teals,  Gilutes  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  increafes  their 
fluidity,  leflens  their  acrimony,  and  produces  p/elliora 
ad  molein.  Its  eftecls  in  producing  plethora  and  flui- 
dity arc,  however,  very  tranfitory,  as  it  at.  the  lame 
time  increafes  the  fccretion  by  the  fliin  and  kidneys. 
Indeed  the  eftecls  of  fudoritics  and  diuretics  depend  in 
a  ^reat  meafure  on  the  quantity  of  water  taken  along 
with  them. 

"  Mineral  waters  have  alfo  a  fpeclfic  a£tion,  depend- 
ing on  the  foreign  fubftances  which  they  contain.  It  is 
however,  ncceffary  to  remark,  that  their  eiFefls  are  in 
general  much  greater  than  might  be  expefled  from  the 
lirength  of  their  impregnations,  owing  probably  to  the 
very  circumliance  of  their  great  dilution,  by  which 
every  particle  is  prefented  in  a  ftale  of  aflivity,  while 
the  laifieals  admit  them  more  readily  than  they  would 
in  a  lefs  diluted  ftate. 

"  Carbonic  acid  gas  gives  to  the  waters  which  are 
flrongly  impregnated  with  it,  a  fparkling  appearance, 
and  an  agreeable  degree  of  pungency.  In  its  eifefts 
on  the  body  it  is  decidedly  llimulant,  and  even  capable 
of  producing  a  certain  degree  of  intoxication.  It  is  of 
great  fervice  in  bilious  complaints,  atony  of  the  flo- 
mach,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  and  in  ail  fevers  of  the 
ty;  hold  type. 

"  Alkaline  waters  produce  alfo  a  tonic  effeft  on  the 
ftomacb,  but  they  are  lefs  grateful.  They  are  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  morbid  acidity  of  the  ftomach,  and 
in  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs. 

"  Sulphureous  waters  are  chiefly  ufed  in  cutaneous 
and  glandular  difeafes.  Their  effefls  are  ftiraulant  and 
heating,  and  they  operate  by  the  fliin  or  bowels. 

"  Purging  waters  derive  their  eifedls  from  the  neutral 
falls  they  oontain,  efpecially  the  muriates  of  foda,  lime, 
and  magnefia,  and  the  fulphates  of  foda  and  magnefia. 
They  are  much  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  length  of 
time  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  exciting  the  natural 
aftion,  than  to  produce  full  purging.  Ufed  in  this  way, 
inflead  of  debilitating  the  pctient,  they  increafe  his  ap- 
petite, health,  and  lirength. 

"  Chalybeate  waters  are  ufed  as  tonics.  They  ftimu- 
late  confiderably,  and  increafe  the  circulation  ;  but  as 
they  alfo  generally  contain  neutral  falls,  they  aft  as 
gentle  laxatives.  They  are  ufed  in  all  cafes  of  debility, 
cachexia,  chlorofis,  fluor  albus,  amenorrhoea  j  and,  in 
general,  in  what  are  called  nervous  difeafes. 

"  The  external  ufe  of  water  depends  almoft  entirely 
on  its  temperature,  which  may  be 

"  1.  Greater  than  that  of  the  body,  or  above  97° 
Pahr.     The  hot  bath. 

"   2.  Eclow  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
a.  From  97  to  85,  the  warm  bath. 
h.   From  85  to  65,  the  tepid  bath. 
c.  From  65  to  3  z,  the  cold  bath. 
"  The  hot  bath  is  decidedly  (limulant  in  its   a£lion. 
It  renders  the  pulfe  frequent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  face 
fluflied,  the  refpiralion   quick ;   increafes    animal  heat, 
and  produces  fwea*-.     If  the  temperature  be  very  high, 
the  face  becomes   bathed   in   f  veal,  the  arteries  at  the 
neck    and  temples  beat   with   violence,  anxiety  and   a 
fer.fe  of  fuffocation   are   induced  ;   and  if  perlifted  in, 
venigo,  throbbing  in  the  heart,  and  apoplexy,  are  the 
confequences.     It  is  very  rarely  employed  in  medicine, 


except  where  there  are  hot  fprings,  :,s  at  Bjden  in 
Switzerland. 

"  The  Ruffians  and  fome  other  nations  ufe  the  hot 
bath  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

"  The  effeifls  of  the  affufion  of  hot  water  have  not 
been  afcert.Vnied,  and  it  is  probable,  that  when  tlie  heat 
is  not  fo  gre.-(t  as  to  deftioy  the  organization  of  the  ikin, 
the  very  tranfierit  application  of  the  watsr  would  be 
more  than  counterailed  by  the  fubfequent  evaporation. 

"  With  regard  to  the  adfion  arifing  from  their  tem- 
perature, all  baths  below  97°  differ  only  in  degree,  as 
they  all  ultimately  abftraft  caloric  from  the  iurface, 
but  with  a  force  iuverfely  as  their  temperature.  ;    , 

"  The  warm  bath  excites  the  fenfaiion  of  warmth, \v.  ,1 
partly  becaufe  our  fenfations  are  merely  relati.-e,  and-'^ta. 
partly  becaufe  its  temperature,  though  lefs  than  that  of 
the  internal  parts  of  llie  body,  is  adually  greater  than 
that  of  the  extremities,  which  are  the  chief  organs  of 
touch.  But  as  water  is  a  much  better  conduftor  of 
caloric  than  air,  and  efpecially  than  cor.fii:?d  air,  ns 
much  caloric    is   abllracled   from   the   I     '      '  i' 

xvhich  is  a  few  degrees  lower  than  the   . 

rature  of  the  body,  as  by  air  of  a  muc!i  !      - 

turc.  The  warm  bath  diminifhes  the  irf'i.iei.cy  or  me 
pulfe,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  previouily  greater 
than  natural  ;  and  this  effeft  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  time  of  immerfion.  It  alfo  renders  the  refpiralion 
flower,  aiid  leflens  the  temperature  of  the  body,  relaxes 
the  mufcular  fibre,  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  fluids  by 
abforption,  removes  impurities  from  the  furface,  pro- 
motes the  defquamation  and  renewal  of  the  cuticle, 
and  foftens  the  nails  and  indurations  of  the  flcin. 

"  The  ftimulant  power  of  the  warm  bath  is  therefore 
very  inconfiderable,  and  its  employnent  in  diftafe  wi!i 
be  chiefly  hidicated  by  preternatural  heat  of  the  fur- 
face,  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  rigidity  of  the  muf- 
cular fibre,  and  morbid  affeclions  of  the  Ikin.  It  haj 
accordingly  been  found  ferviceable  in  many  cafes  of 
pyrexia,  both  febrile  and  exanthcmatous,  in  many  fpaf- 
modic  difeales,  and  in  moft  of  the  impetigines.  It  is 
contraindicated  by  dilEculty  of  breathing  and  internal 
organic  affections,  and  fhould  not  be  ufed  vvheu  the 
llomach  is  full.  817 

"  The  affufion  of  warm  water  very  generally  produces  Aftulion 
a   confiderable   diminution  of  heat,  a  diminilhed  fre-  'v.irm  w 
quency  of  pulfe  and  refpiralion,  and  a  tendency  to  re-"'^" 
pofe  and  fleep  ;  but  its  effecls  are  not  very  permanent, 
and  its  ftimulus  is  weak.      It  is  recommended  in  febrile 
difeafes,  depending  on  the  flimulus  of  preternatural  heat, 
and  in  thofe  attended  with  laborious  refpiralion,  and  in 
the  paroxyfms  of  heflic  fever. 

"  As  the  tepid  bath  and  affufion  produce  effeifls  inter- 
mediate between  thofe  and  cold  water,  it  is  unneceffary 
to  enumerate  them.  j,s 

"  The  cold  bath  produces  the  fenfation  of  cold,  which  Coici  bath 
gradually  ceafes,  and  is  fucceeded  by  numbnefs.  It 
excites  tremor  in  the  ikin,  and  fliivering.  The  fliin 
becomes  pale,  contracted,  and  acquires  the  appearance 
termed  cults  aiiferina.  The  fluids  are  diniiniflied  in 
volume,  the  folids  are  contracled,  the  caliber  of  the 
vcffcls  is  leffened,  and  therefore  nurabnefs  and  palenefs 
are  induced,  and  the  vilible  cutaneous  veins  become 
fmaller.  There  is  a  fenfe  of  drowfinefs  and  inactivity, 
the  joints  become  rigid  and  inlkxible,  and  the  limbs 
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BBftorj- of  are  afffcitJ  with  pains  and  fpafraodic  contiaf\ions. 
i^Ie  and  '£^^  refpiration  is  rendered  quiet  and  irregular,  the 
Medicir.es.  pu'fc  flow,  firm,  regular,  and  fmall  ;  the  internal  heat 
,— '  is  at  fiiii  diminidied,  but  gradually  and  irregularly  re- 
turns nearly  to  its  natural  ftandard  ;  the  extremities, 
however,  continue  cold  and  numb,  or  f\vcllcn  and  li- 
vid ;  the  pcrfi'iralion  is  fupprffled,  and  the  difcharge 
of  urine  is  rendered  more  frequent  and  copious.  If  the 
cold  be  exceflive  on  its  application,  long-continued  vio- 
lent Ihiverings  are  induced,  the  puH'e  ceafes  at  the 
wrift,  the  motion  of  the  heart  becomes  feeble  and  lan- 
guid, there  is  a  fenfation  of  coldnefs  and  faintnefs  at 
-theftomach,  and  a  rapid  diminutioa  of  animal  heat; 
and,  at  lad,  delirium,  torpor,  and  death,  are  the  con- 
fequences.  If  the  application  of  the  cold  bath  be  not 
carried  to  an  exceffive  length,  on  emerging  from  the 
water  the  whole  body  is  pervaded  by  an  agreeable  fen- 
fation of  warmth,  and  the  patient  feels  refrellied  and  in- 
vigorated. 

''  The  primary  aflion  of  the  cold  bath  is  ftimulant, 
and  the  degree  of  this  a£lion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
lownefs  of  its  temperature.  This  opinion  is  indeed  di- 
refllj'  oppofite  to  a  theory  of  cold  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced with  the  confidence  of  demonftration.  "  Heat 
is  a  ftimulus,  cold  is  the  abllraflion  of  heat  ;  therefore 
cold  is  the  abftraSion  of  iWnulu^,  or  is  a  fedative." 
To  this  we  might  oppofe  another  theory,  equilly  fyllo- 
giflic,  and  nearer  the  truth.  Free  caloric  is  a  ftimulus, 
cold  is  the  fenfation  e.vcited  by  the  paffage  of  free  ca- 
loric out  of  the  body  ;  therefore  cold  is  a  ftimulus. 
But,  in  fad,  the  action  of  cold  is  by  no  means  fo 
limple.  It  is  complicated,  and  varies  according  to  its 
intenfity,  duration,  and  the  ftate  of  the  fyftem  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  acts  at  firft  as  a  ftimulant,  in  exciting 
fenfation  ;  then  as  a  tonic,  in  condenfing  the  living  fi- 
bre •,  and,  laftly,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  as 
a  fedative,  by  preventing  that  diftribution  of  blood  in 
the  minute  and  ultimate  veflels,  which  is  neceffary  for 
the  exiilence  of  feiifibility  and  irritability,  and  by  the 
abftraftion  of  the  ftimulus  of  heat. 

"  The   cold  bath  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  procure 
any  of  thefe  efFefls,  by  regulating  the  length  of  time  for 
I         which  it  is  applied. 

(Tu-  "  Cold  affufion,  or  the  pouring  of  cold  water  over  the 
body,  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  applying  the  cold 
bath  in  many  cafes.  In  this  way  cold  is  very  fuddenly 
applied  to  the  furface,  its  operation  is  inftantaneous  and 
moraentary  ;  but  may  be  continued  by  repeated  affu- 
fions  for  any  length  of  time,  and  fo  as  to  produce  its 
extreme  efTccls.  Where  the  efFecls  of  cold  affufion 
may  be  thought  too  fevere,  fprinkling  the  body  with 
cold  water,  or  water  and  vinegar,  may  be  fubftitutcd. 

"  The  application  of  cold  may  be  employed  in  fevers 
and  febrile  paroxyfms,  when  the  lieat  is  fteadily  above 
the  natural  ftanriard,  and  in  many  dilcafes  arifing  from 
relaxation  and  debility.  It  is  contraindicated  when  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  below  97°,  when  there  is  any  nota- 
ble perfpiration  from  the  furface  ;  and  when  there  is 
general  plethora.  Debilitated  habits  ftiould  be  defend- 
ed from  the  violence  of  its  aftion,  by  covering  the  body 
with  flannel. 

"  In  yellow  fever,  efpecially  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fkin  is  excelTive,  it  is  particularly  ufeful, 
and  ought  to  be  long   continued.     In  phrcnitis  and 
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other  local  inflammations,  it  promifes  to   be  of  advan-  Hiftorynf 
tage.      In  gout  its  effefts  are   doubtful,  being  Jn   fome  Si'".!''"""'' 
inftances  falutary,  in    others  deftrutlive.     A   criterion  ^j^d'idnL- 
to  enable  us  to  determine  when  it  ought  or   ouglit  not         ^ 
to  be  reforted  to,  is   much   wanted.     In   intlammatorv 
rheumatifm  and  rheumatic  gout   it  is   decidedly  ufeful. 
It  is  of  advantage  in  all  the  hemorrhagies  and  exanthe- 
mata ;    in    tetanus,  colic,  cholera,  hyfteria,  mania,  if- 
churia,  and  in  burns  ;  and,  in  general,  in  all  thole  Ij- 
cal  difeafes  in  which  folutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  &c.  are  ufually  employed  ;  for  the 
good  efFefts  of  thefe  depend  entirely  on  the  diminifhed 
temperature.*"  *D„«r««V 

For  more  refpefling  the  utility  of  the  cold  aSuCton,  B(/pcn/a- 
fee  Currie's  "  Medical  Reports  ;"  and  for  an  excellent f on'.  3^ 
account  of  the  effecls  and   ufcs  of  baths,  fee  Marcard*''''-  P-  '*5- 
rit  /a  Nature  el  de  tU/oge  des  Bains,  and  a  Treatife  on 
on  Cold  and  vVarm  Bathing,  lately  publiflied  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Officinal  Preparalion. 

S20 
a.    ACM'.V  DESTILLATA,  E.      AQUA  DISTILLA-Diftilled 
TA,   L.  D.      Diftilled  water.         '  « ater. 

From  10  gallons  of  fpring  water,  the  London  col- 
lege direfts  four  gallons  to  be  drawn  off,  throwino- 
away  the  firft  four  pints  that  come  over.  The  Dublin 
college  direcls  10  pounds  to  be  diftilled  from  20 
pounds,  throwing  away  the  firft  pound  ;  while  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  direfls  water  to  be  diftilled  in  very 
clean  vefTels  till  two-thirds  have  come  over. 

Sect.  II.  Injlammable  Sulfiances. 

260.  Sulphur  sublimatum,  E.  L.  D.  FLORES<;ubi,med 
SULPHURIS.  SubUmed  fulphur.  F/owers  0/ fu/.Mphm. 
phur. 

For  an  account  of  the  chemical  nature  and  properties 
of  fulphur,  fee  Chemistry,  Chap.  ix. 

As  a  medicine,  fulpluir  is  employed  both  intemally 
and  externally.  Internally  it  is  given  as  a  laxative,  in 
the  dole  of  a  dram  or  two,  and  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
fmaller  dofes.  Externally  it  is  one  of  the  moft  certain 
remedies  for  the  itch,  and  forae  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. 

Officinal  Preparations.  j , , 

a.  Sulphur  sublimatum  lotum,  E.  D.  FLO-.^V';"'^'', 
RES  SULPHURIS  LOTI,  L.  Walhed  fublimedf"!!".'^ 
fulphur.      Wajhedfowcrs  of  fulphur.  '  ^  "' 

Sublimed  fulphur  is  freed  from  the  fulphurous  acid, 
which  it  has  imbibed  in  the  preparation,  by  boiling  it 
for  a  little  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  after 
pouring  off  the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled,  waftiing 
it  by  repeated  afFufions  of  cold  water,  till  it  no  longer 
imparts  acidity  to  the  water. 

Sublimed  fulphur  fhould  always  be  walhed  before  be- 
ing ufed  internally,  otherwife  it  is  very  apt  to  diforder 
the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

b.  Oleum  sulpiiuratum,  E.  L.     Sulphurated  oil.   Snlphu.>'. 

Prepared  by  boiling  one  part  of  fublimed  fulphur  in"'-'' 
eight  of  olive  oil  (E.),  or  one  part  to  four  parts  (  L.),  in  a 
large  iron  pot,  till  they  are  thoroughly  united.    Forraerlv 
5   F  i  muck 
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Hiftory  of  rruch  ufcd  as  an  expeflorant  in  coughs,  in  a  dofe  of 
''fffi'*"-'i^  from  ten  to  40  drops,  but  now  feldora  tifed,  except  as 
Medici"rie5  ^"  external  application  to  foul  ulcers. 


c.  Petroleum  sui.fhuratum,  L. 
troleura. 


Sulphurated  pe- 


Ointmer.t 
rfjHlpbur. 


Ste.  Part  IV. 

by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  it  in  a  pint  of  dilHlIed  water,  Hiftory  of 

and  fetting  alide  the  folution  to  cryllallize.  Si:i:ple  ami 

Succinic  acid  is  now  fcarccly  employed  in  medicine.   Medicines,, 

d.   Oleum   Succixi    purissuium,    E.     OLEUM     5,^ 

SUCCINl  RECTIFICATUM,  L,  D.     Purified  oilpmlfiedoa 

of  amber.  of  umber. 

The  Edinburgh  college  directs  oil  of  amber  to  be 
purified  by  dillilling  it  in  a  glafs  retort  with  fix  times 
its  quantity  of  water,  till  two-thirds  ot  the  water  have 
palled  into  the  receiver;  when  the  pure  volatile  oil 
comes  over,  it  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  water,  and 
preferved  in  velTels  clofely  Ifopped.      The   proceffcs  of 


Sniphuret 
ofpotafli. 


*  See  Kir. 
bys  Tabus; 


^  Prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft,  with  oil  of 
petroleum,  and  ufcd  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

d.  Ukguektum  ScLFHURis,  E.  L.  D.  Ointment  of 
fulphur. 

Prepared  by  mixing  half  a  pound  (L.)  or  five  ounce? 
(D.)  of  ointment  of  hogs-lard,  with   four  ounces  (L.) 

or  three  ounces  (D.)  of  flowers  of  fulphur;  or  four  parts     the  other  colleges  do  not  materially  differ  fromthif. 
of  hogs-lard,  with  one  of  fublimed   fulphur,  adding  to 
each  pound  of  the  ointment,  half  a  dram  of  volatile  oil 
of  lemons,  or  volatile  oil  of  lavender  (E.). 

An  excellent  application  in  the  itch.  Ordinarj'  quan- 
tity for  an  adult  about  four  ounces,  which  fhould  be  rub- 
bed in  at  once. 

e.  SuLPHURETUM  Potass^,  E.  KALI  SULPHU- 
RATUIW,  L.  ALKALI  VEGETABILE  SUL- 
PHURATUM,  D.  HEPAR  SULPHURIS.  Sul- 
phuret  of  potalh.  Sulphurated  ka/L  Sulphurated  vc- 
getMc  alkcli.     Lhcr^cffulfihur. 

For  the  preparation  and  chemical  properties  of  this 
fubftance,  fee  Chemistry,  N"  918. 

Sulphuret  of  potalh  is  feldom  employed  in  medicine, 
except  as  a  remedy  in  violent  mercurial  falivation,  in 
which  it  is  faid  to  be  very  effedlual  *.  It  has  lately 
been  much  recommended,  diflblved  in  lime  water,  as  an 


Oil  of  amber  is  a  powerful  iliraulant  and  antilpafrao- 
dic,  ufeful  in  hyfterical  and  limilar  diforders.  Dofe 
10  or  12  drops.  Ufed  alfo  externally  in  paralyfis  and 
rheumatifms. 

262.    BlTUMEK  PETROLEUM,  E.      PETROL EUiVT,Pctrol«im.' 

L.     PETROLEUM  BARBADENSE,  D.     Petro- 
leum or  rock  oil.     Barbadoss  tar. 


^  cffeclual  external  application  in  tinea  capitis. 

Precipitated     f^  SuLPHUR   PRAXIPITATUH,    L.   D.      Precipitated 


iilljliur. 


fulphu 

Prepared  by  diflblving  fix  ounces  (L.)  or  four  ounces 
(D. )  of  fulphuret  of  potalh,  in  one  pound  and  a  half 
of  difiillcd  water,  and  adding  diluted  fulphuric  acid  (L.) 
or  diluted  nitrous  acid  (D.),  as  long  as  there  is  any 
precipitatitn.  The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  feparated 
by  the  filter,  and  «a(hed  till  it  has  loft  all  acidity,  and 
then  dried. 

Similar  in  its  nature  to  waflied  fublimed  fulphur,  but 
confidered  as  rather  milder. 

261.  SucciNUM,  E.  L.  D.  Amber.  See  Chemi- 
stry, N°  2476. 

Amber  in  its  natural  ftate  is  not  employed  in  medi- 
cine, except  to  make  the  following 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

a.  AciDUM  Sl'cciki,  E.  SAL  SUCGINI,  D.  L. 
Succinic  acid.     Salt  of  amber., 

b.  Oleum  Succiki,  E.  L.  D.     0^1  of  amber. 
For  the  preparation  and  cheraical  properties  of  thcfe 

fubftances,  fee  CjieMisxrx,N°  724,  elfeq. 

Purified  fait     ''•  Sal  SucciNi  PURiric^TUS,  L.      Purified  fait  of 
•/amber,     amber. 

The  London  coUe'gt  diretts  this  acid  to  be  purified 


OJicinal  Preparation. 

a.  Oleum  Petrolei,  L.     Oil  of  petroleum.  Olloipj. 

Prepared  by  diftilling  petroleum  in  a  fand  bath. 

Employed  as  a  ftimulant  and  antifpafraodic.  Dofe 
from  10  to  30  drops.  Alfo  ufed  as  an  external  ftimu- 
lant in  ftrains  and  rheumatifms. 

Sect.  III.     ^cids. 

263.  AciDUM  sulfhuricum,  E.     ACIDUM  Vl-juiphu-i^ 
TRIOLICUM.L.D.     Sulphuric  acid.     Vitriolic  acid.idi. 
Oil  of  vitriol. 

For  the  preparation  and  chemical  properties  of  ful- 
phuric acid,  fee  CHEMISTRY,  Chap.  x.  Sed.  I . 

Undiluted  fulphuric  acid  is  feldom  employed  in  me- 
dicine, except  as  an  external  ftimulant  and  rubefacient, 
in  combination  with  fatty  fubftances. 


OIKcinal  Pre, 


'parations. 


ACIDUM  Diluted  ful- 

Diluted  iul-phurici\cidL 


Oil  of  at 


ber. 


a.  AciDUM  SULFHURICUM  DILUTUM,  E, 

vhriolicum  dilutum,l.  d. 

phuric  acid.     Diluted  vitriolic  acid.     Spirit  of  vitriol. 

One  part  of  fulphuric  acid  mixed  with  feven  of  wa- 
ter (E.),  or  one  ounce  with  eight  ounces  of  water  (L.), 
or  two  ounces,  with  14  ounces  of  water,  (D.). 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid  is  employed  as  a  refriccerant  in 
fevers,  aftringent  in  hemorrhages,  and  tonic  in  dyfpep- 
fia.     Dofe  from  20  drops  to  a  dram. 

b.  ACIDUM  SULFHURICUM  AROMATICUM,  E.       Aro- .' 

matic  fulphuric  acid.     Elixir  of  vitriol.  f 

Prepared  by  firft  mixing'  two  pounds  of  alcohol 
with  fijc  pounds  of  fulphuric  acid,  iiy  gradually  drop- 
ping the  acid  into  the  alcohol  ;  digeUing  this  mixture 
wifli  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  clofe  veffel,  for  three  days; 
and  adding  one  ounrr  and  a  half  of  bruifed  cinnamon, 
and  one  ounce  of  bruifed  ginger ;   digelling  again  in  a 

clofc 
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Gfton-cf  clofe  reffel,  for  fix  days,  and  ultciing  tlie  tiiiclure  through 
!°^'f  "."' paper  in  a  glafs  funnel. 

Mic^Tcs.       -^"  e-'^cellent  ftimulant  and  tonic,  well  fuitcd  to  dyf- 
—v—'  peptic  complaints.     Dofe  from  i  j  to  40  drops. 

■dphLof     f.  Sulphas  Potass.^,  E.      K^LI  VITRIOL  \- 
.taflu       TUM,  L.     ALKALI  VEGETABILE  Vn  RIO- 
LATU?J,D.     Su^pi-.iite  of  potofh.   Vllrio/aled tali    Vi- 
triolatcd  vegetable  aliali.     Vilriolaled  larlar. 

For  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  fait,  fee  Chf.jii- 
STRY,  N°  925,  etfeq. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direfts  this  fait  to  be  pre- 
pared by  an  irami  diate  combination  of  fulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  fix  times  its  weight  of  water,  with  as  much 
pure  carbonate  of  pot  .(h,  dilfolved  alfo  in  fix  times  its 
weight  of  water,  as  is  fufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
The  fait  is  procured  from  the  folution  by  evaporation 
and  cryftallization.  The  other  colleges  obtain  this  fait 
by  diflblving  the  faline  mafs  that  remains  alter  the 
diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  filtering  and  cryftallizing 
as  before. 

Sulphate  of  pota{h  is  a  mild  purgative,  and  may  be 
given  in  a  dofe  pf  four  or  five  drams,  but  it  requires 
a  large  quantity  of  water  for  its  folution.  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  to  alTift  in  the  pulverization  of  opium, 
fcammony,  &c. 

ilphsteof  d-  Sulphas  Potass;e  cum  Sulphure,  E.  SAL 
otaihwithPOLYCHRESrUS.  Sulphate  of  potafii  with  ful- 
'"'•■       phur.     Sal  fiolychrejl. 

Prepared  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  powdered 
nitrate  of  potafli  and  fublimed  fulphur  ;  inje<Sint;  the 
mixture  gradually  into  a  red  hot  crucible  ;  and,  when 
the  deflagration  ceales,  allowing  the  fait  to  cool,  snd 
putting  it  into  a  veflel  that  is  to  be  clofely  ftoppid. 

Similar  in  itn  eifeifts  with  the  lall,  but  more  eafily 
prepared. 

Sect.  IV.     Alkalies  and  yllkaline  Salts. 
(840 

ipure  26^,  Careonas  Sod-e   impurus,  E.      BARYL- 

iiaii^     LA,L.  D.      Impure  carbonate  of  foda.     Barilla.   Fix- 
ed mineral  alkali. 
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Officinal  Prcparaliam. 

a.  Carbonas  Sod.«,  E.  NATRON  PREPARA- 
l/foda.  TUM,  L.  ALKALI  FOS31LE  Ml'IE,  D.  Car- 
bonate of  foda.  Vitriolated  natron.  Mild  fojjii  al- 
kali. 

Prepared  by  boiling  impure  carboiiatf  f.f  foda,  bruif- 
ed  or  powdered  barilla,  till  all  the  fidt  is  diiTolued, 
then  filtering  the  liquor,  and  fetting  it  by  to  cryilal- 
lize. 

For  an  account  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  this 
fait,  fee  Chemistry,  N°  icSj. 

Employed  in  medicine  cliieHy  as  an  antacid  and  li- 
thontriptic.      Dofe  from  I  c  to  30  grains. 


MEDICA,    &c.  78 r 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  powerful  lithon-  Hiftorj  or 
triptic,  and  the  occafional  ufe  of  it  certainly  appears  ^''"P'.'=^"'' 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  uric  acid.      It  may  be  drunk  M^-dicines. 

in  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  during  the  day.    ' w-— J 

S43 

c.  Phosphas  Sou.e,  E,     Phofphate  of  foda.  PhMfphatc 

For  the  preparation  and  nature  of  this  fait,  fee  Che-°'  '^°^*' 
MISTRY,  N"  IC75,  etfeq. 

An  excellent  laxative,  preferable  to  moll  other  faline 
cathartics,  from  its  tafle  being  but  little  unpleafant. 
Dole  from  one  to  two  ounces,  which  is  belt  taken  dil- 
folved in  foup,  beef  tea,  or  gruel. 

265.  Nitras  Potass;e,    E.     NITRUM,  L.  D.^i'lteof 
Nitrate  of  pota!h.    Nitre.   Saltpetre.    See  Chemistry,  potai. 
N°  942,  elfeq. 

Nitrate  of  potalh  is  ufcd  in  medicine  as  a  diaphore- 
tic, diuretic,  and  refrigerant.  Dofe  from  five  to  20 
grains. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Nitrum  burificatum,  L.     Puiified  nitre.  Purilitd 
Purified  by  folution  in  boiling  water,  filtration,  and  nitre. 

crvftallization. 

S4<> 

b.  AciDUM    NITR0SU5I,    E.    L.    D.        Nitrous    acid, Nitrous 
Turning  fpirit  of  nitre.  !"^'''' 

Prepared  by  decorapofing  nitrate  of  potalh  by  ful- 
phuric acid,  ia  the  manner  mentioned  under  CuEMI- 
STRY,   Chap.  X.  Seft.  3. 

It  is  in  this  ftate  that  the  acid  obtained  from  nitrate 
of  potal-h  is  generally  employed  in  medicine,  though 
for  certain  purpofes  the  nitric  acid  is  to  be  preferred. 
'Thele  acids  are  employed  as  refrigerants  and  ciiu"etics, 
largely  diluted,  and  in  fmall  dofes,  viz.  from  five  to  20 
drops,  and  alfo  as  tonics  and  general  ifimulants,  as 
mentioned  below.  Externally  they  act  as  fliraulants  or 
efcharotics,  according  to  their  ftrength. 

c.  AciDUM  NITROSUM  D1LUTU!M,  E.  L.  D.  Dilut- Diiuted  n:- 
ed  nitrous  acid.     Aquafortis.  trous  acidi 

Prepared  by  mi.xing  equal  weights  of  nitrous  acid 
and  water,  taking  care  to  avoid  tiie  noxious  fumes. 
Ufes  the  fame  as  of  the  laft  ;  but  the  diluted  acid  is 
better  calculated  for  internal  exhibition.  Doles  about 
double  thole  of  nitrous  acid. 
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b.  Aqua  supercarbokatis  Sod/e,  E.  Water  of 
fupercarbonate  of  (oda. 

Prepared  by  paffing  a  ftream  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  a  folution  of  carbonate  of  foda,  as  was  di- 
rected for  preparing  the  water  of  carbonate  of  potalh. 
See  N"  315. 


d.  AciDCT.i  nitricum,  E.     Nitric  acid.  j 

Prepared  hy  rediftiiliiig  nitrous  acid  in  a  retort  with 
an  adopted  receiver,  with  a  very  gendc  heat,  till  the 
red  portion  has  pafled  over,  and  the  remaining  acid  has 
acquired  the  ftate  of  nitric  acid.  See  Chemistry  as 
above. 

This  is  the  acid  which  has  been  fo  rriuch  recoanmend- 
ed  of  late  as  a  cure  for  fyphilis,  in  which  it  is  admini- 
ftered,  diluted  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram 
to  a  pint,  which  is  to  be  taken  at  intervals  through  the 
dny,  fucking  it  through  a  quill  or  glafs  tube,  to  avoid 
injuring  the  teeth,  and  gradually  augmenting  the 
quantity  as  far  as  the  llomach  will  bear.  Though  the 
advantages  of  nitric  acid  in  fyphilitic  complaints  appear 
to  have  been  overrated,  it  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  fucce- 
d  .neum  to  mercury,  and  has,  we  believe,  been  offer- 
vice  in  cafes  where  mercurial  preparations  were  inad- 
miCible,  or  unfuccefs.'^ul.     Nitric   acid,   in   its  n  ilrent 
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procured  by  an  extemporaneous  deoompofition 
)y  fulphuric  acid,  has  been  found  of 
fumigation  in  correding  putrid  effluvia. 

e.  Unguentum  Acidi  kitrosi,  E.  Ointment  of 
nitrous  scid.     Oxygenated  ointment. 

Prepared  by  gradually  mixing  fix  drams  of  nitrous 
acid  'vith  one  pound  of  melted  liog's  lard,  and  conti- 
nually agitating  the  mixture  as  it  cools. 

A  good  remedy  in  herpes,  lepra,  and  fome  other 
cutaneous  atfeclions,  and  faid  to  hive  fucceeded  as  a 
fubftitute  for  mercurial  ointment. 

Spirit  of  /    SpIRITUS  j^THERIS  KITROSI,  E.  L.      LIOUOR 

nitrous        ^THEREUS  NITROSUS,   D.     Spirit  of'nitrous 
^'  '^'  ether.      Ethereal  nitrous  liquor.     Sweet  fpirit  of  nitre. 

About  three  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  nitrous  acid, 
gradually  mixed  together,  dilfilling  over  the  fpirit  from 
a  water  bath. 

Diuretic,  ftimulant,  and  tonic.  Dofe  20  drops  to  a 
dram. 


85> 
Muriate  of 
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266.  MuRiAS  SoD«,  E.  SAL  MURIATICUS, 
L.  SAL  COMMUNIS,  D.  SAL  MARINUS. 
Muriate  of  foda.  Sea  fait.  Common  fait.  See  Che- 
mistry, N*  1046. 

Muriate  of  foda  is  employed  as  a  laxative  and  an- 
tlielmintic.  In  the  former  way  it  is  ufually  adminifter- 
ed  in  clyfters  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  given  by  the  mouth, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  a  dram  to  an  ounce  or  more.  Ev- 
temally,  when  dried  by  heat,  it  is  ufed  as  a  ftimulant 
and  rubefacient. 

Officinal  Prefiaralions. 

f7.  MuRiAS  Sgd.!!  exsiccatus,  E.  SAL  COM- 
MUNIS EXSICCATUS,  D.    Dried  muriate  of  foda. 

Muriate  of  foda  is  dried  by  roafting  it  over  the  fire 
in  a  wide  iron  veflel,  with  occafional  agitation,  till  it 
ceafes  to  decrepitate. 

_  b.  AciDUM  MuRiATicuM,   E.  L.  D.     Muriatic  a- 
cid.     Marine  acid.     Spirit  offeafa'lt. 

Prepared  by  decompofing  muriate  of  foda  byTulphu- 
ric  acid,  in  the  manner  defcribed  under  Chemistry, 
Chap.  X.  Sefl.  5. 

Muriatic  acid  is  ufcd  in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant, 
diuretic,  and  ftimulant.  Dofe  from  10  drops  to  40  or 
50.  It  is  a  good  medicine  in  low  fevers,  largely  dilu- 
ted and  fvveetened  with  fugar.  In  its  nafcent  ftate,  as 
obtained  by  the  extemporaneous  decompofition  of  mu- 
riate of  foda  by  fulphuric  acid,  it  is  an  excellent  fumi- 
gation, and  in  this  refpedl  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to 
the  nitric  acid. 

c.  Sui.FHAS  Sod;e,  E.    NATRON  VITRIOLA- 


ALK.-^LI    FOSSILE    VITRIOL A- 

SAL  GLAUBERI.     Sulphate  of  foda., 

al  alkali.     Glau- 


TUM,    L, 
TUM,  D 
Vitriolated  natron 
ber'sfalt. 

Ufually  prepared  by  diffolving  and  neutralizing  the 
acidulous  fait  remaining  after  the  preiiaraii'jn  of  muri- 
atic acid,  filtering  the  liquor,  evaporating,  and  fetting 
it  afide  to  cryftallize.     See  Che:mistry,  N"  1030. 

A  good  purgative,  but  not  fuited  to  all  ftomachs. 
Dofe  from  one  to  two  ounces. 


Part  1\ 

SOD.T',       E.     -Ti^^-Vn 

Borax.      S-c  ^' 


267.  SuBEj;.  \s  SoD-'E.  BORA 
BORAX,  L.  U.  Subboratc  ai  foJ 
Chemistry,  N°  1067. 

Sometimes  given  internally  as  a  diuretic  ;  but  gene- 
rally employed  as  a  detergent  to  aphtlious  crults  ami 
ulcerations  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  either  by  way  of 
lotion,  or  made  into  a  linftui  with  fyrup  or  honey. 


Sect.  V.  Sor./)s. 
SAPO, 


E. 


idi 
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268.  Sapo   Hispanus. 
Caftile  foap. 

The  Edinburgh  and  London  colleges  particularize 
the  foap  that  Ihould  be  ufed  in  medicine,  as  prepared  of 
olive  oil  and  foda. 

On  the  nature  and  properties  of  foap,  fee  Chemistry^ 

Soap  is  employed  both  internally  and  e:sternally. 
Internally  it  afts  as  a  gentle  laxative,  and  is  fnppofcd 
to  polftfs  lithontriptic  powers.  In  this  latter  way  it  has 
been  given  in  the  quantity  of  from  halt  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  in  the  day.  Excepting  with  this  intention,  it  is 
feldom  given  alone.  Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a  ftimu- 
lant and  detergent,  under  the  various  forms  mentioned 
below. 

Qficinu!  Preparations. 

a.    Tinctura    Safoxis.     E.      LINIMENTUMTInilure;^ 
SAPONISCOMPOSITUM,  L.  LINIMENTUM ''''»?• 
SIPONACEUM,  D.     Tinflure  of  foap.    Compound 
liniment  of  foap.     Saponaceous  liniment.     Opodeldoc. 

The  Edinburgh  tinfture  is  prepared  by  digefting 
four  ounces  of  foap  lliavlngs  in  two  pounds  of  alcohol 
for  three  days  ;  then  adding  to  the  filtered  lii)uor  two 
ounces  of  camphor  and  half  an  ounce  of  volatile  oil  of 
rofemary,  agitating  them  diligently.  The  London  li- 
niment is  compofed  ol  three  ounces  of  foap,  one  ounce 
of  camphor,  and  one  pint  of  fpirit  of  rofemary  ;  that  of 
the  Dublin  college  of  two  ounces  of  Caftile  foap,  one 
ounce  of  camphor,  eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  the  fame 
of  water,  and  two  fcruples  of  eflcntial  oil  of  rofemary. 

h.  Tinctura  Saponis  et  Opii,  E.     LINIMEN-Tina'ire'all 
TUM  ANODYNUM.     Tindure  of  foap  and  opium,  'oap  and 
jinodijne  liniment.  o^ium. 

Prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft  with  the  ad- 
dition, from  the  beginning,  of  one  ounce  of  opium. 

Thcfe  tinflures  or  liniments  are  excellent  ftimulant 
applications  in  cafes  of  fprains,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
fimilar  affedions  ;  and  the  latter  of  them  has  been  found 
uleful  w^hen  applied  to  the  tumid  belly  of  children  that 
are  threatened  with  rickets. 


c.  Ceratum  Safonis,  L.  D.     Soap  cerate. 
Pre|)ared  by  boiling  one  pound  of  powdered  litharge 

with  a  gallon  or  eight  pounds  (D.)  of  vinegar,  over  a 
flow  fire,  with  conftant  agitation,  till  the  mixture  com- 
bines and  thickens ;  then  adding  eight  ounces  of  foap, 
10  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  a  pint  or  14  ounces 
(D.)  of  olive  oil,  and  contiiming  the  heat  and  agita- 
t.'on  till  they  are  united  to  form  a  cerate. 

d.  Empi.astrum  Saponis,  L.     EMPLASTRUM: 
SAPONACEUM,E.  D.     Soap  plafter.  f 

Prepared  by  mixing   one   part   of  foap   with   fix  of 
melted 
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'  melted  lltkavge  plafter  (L.  D.),  or  one  part  of  lliced 
foan,  with  four  of  plafter  of  remivitrifled  oxido  of  lead, 
'  ^   and  two  parts  of  gum  plafter  melted  together,  (E.)- 
.       Thefe  are  intended  as  difcutient  applications. 

Sect.  VI.  Eanh  and  Eartlnj  Sails. 

ItcJ      2^9.  ScTPHAS  Baryts,  E.     TERRA  PONDE- 
..       ROS-V  VITRIOLATA.  BARYTES.    Salphate  of 

B.-iivta.      Vil'io/ated  ponderous  earl/t.     Banjies.       See 

Chkmistry,  N°  1256,  f/yj-y. 

Employed   In  medicine  only  for  preparing  the  muri- 
ate of  barvtu. 


tx\  to  recent  fcalds  and  burrs 


TERRA    PON- 
Heavij  f/)ai:    See 


270.  Carbon'as  Baryt.¥.,  E. 
DEROSA.  Carbonate  of  baryta. 
Chemistry,  as  above. 

Ofcinal  Preparations. 

a.  MuP-lAS  Baryt.5;,  E.     Muriate  of  baryta. 

Piepared  by  diflblving  carbonate  of  baryta  broken 
into  fmall  pieces  in  a  mixture  of  or.e  part  ot  muriatic 
acid  and  tliree  of  water,  filtering  the  liquor,  evapora- 
ting and  cryllallizing.  Where  the  carbonate  of  baryta 
cannot  be  procured,  this  fait  is  obtained  from  the  ful- 
phate,  by  a  very  complex  procefs,  for  which  fee  Dun- 
can's Difpenfatory,  and  Chemistry  as  above. 

b.  Soia'tio  Muriatis  Baryt-?:,  E.  Solution  of 
muriate  of  baryta. 

Prepared  by  dilTolring  one  part  of  cryfiallized  muri- 
ate of  baryta  in  three  of  water. 

This  has  been  recommended  as  a  powerful  ftimulant 
and  tonic,  in  a  variety  of  difeaies.  We  believe  it  has 
been  of  fervice  in  fome  cafes  of  fcrophula.  Dofe  from 
five  to  ten  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 

271.  Calx,  L.  CALX  VIVA,  E.  CALX  RE- 
CENS  USTA,  D.  Lime,  ^lick/ime.  See  Che- 
misty,  Chap.  xiii.  Sec.  I. 

Lime  in  fubftance  is  fcarcely  employed  in  medicine, 
except  by  vs-ay  of  cauftic,  mised  with  foft^foap  or  pot- 
aih. 

OJpcinal  Preparation. 

a.  Aqua  Calcis,  E,  L.  D.     Lime  water. 

This  is  a  faturated  folution  of  fre(h  burnt  quicklime 
in  uater.  After  being  made,  it  lliould  be  kept  in  vef- 
fels  that  are  not  too  large,  and  carefully  flopped,  that 
it  may  not  imbibe  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

Lime-ivatcr  is  employed  as  an  antacid  and  aftrin- 
gent,  a  tonic,  and  an  anthelmintic.  Dofe  internally 
from  two  to  four  ounces.  As  an  anthelmintic  it  is 
ufed  in  the  way  of  clyfler,  to  deftroy  afcarides.  It  is 
alfo  employed  externally  as  a  llimulaiit  and  detergent. 

/•.  LiN-iMEKTUM  Aql'^e  Calcis.  OLEUM  LINI 
.CUM  CALCE,  E.  Liniment  of  lime,  or  Linifeed 
oil  ■with  lime. 

Prepared  by  nixing  equil  parts  of  llntfeed  oil  and 
limc-wktcr. 


272.  Carbovas  Calcis,  E.  Carbonate  of  lime. 
Careon'as  Calcis  mollior,  E.  CRET-\,  L.  D. 
Clialk.  CarbovasCalcis  Di'RioR,  E.  MARMOR. 
Marble.     See  Chemistry,  N°  1  230,  et  feq. 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  its  foft  (late  is  much  employed 
in  medicine  as  an  antacid,  and  when  powdered  or'pre- 
pared,  it  is  applied  externally  to  fcalds  and  burns,  and 
to  cancerous  lores. 

OJidnal  Preparations. 

a.  Carbonas  Calcis  pr.eparatus,  E.  CRETA 
PRj-EPARATA,  L.-D.  Prepared  carbonate  of  lime. 
Prepared  cha/t. 

This  is  chalk  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  by  tri- 
turation, Icvigation,  dilTufion  in  water,  filtration,  and 
dr)ing.  Ordinary  dofe  as  an  antacid,  from  15  grains 
to  a  dram, 

b.  Potio   carboxatis  Calcis,  E. 
CRETACEA,  L.  D.     Chalk  potion. 


MISTURA Chalk  f«. 

tion. 


Prepared,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  college,  by- 
triturating  an  ounce  of  prepared  carbonate  of  lime  with 
two  ounces  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  double-refined  fugar  ;  then  adding  gradually 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of 
fpirit  of  cinnamon. 

The  London  and  Dublin  mixture  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing one  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  fix  drams  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  one  ounce  of  powdered  gum  arable,  with 
tH'o  pints  or  30  ounces  (D.),  of  dillilled  water. 

Employed  as  an  antacid,  efpecially  in  diarrhaa,  ac- 
companied by  acidity  in  the  inteftinal  canal.  It  may 
be  taken  ad  libitum. 


87.-! 


c.  Trochisci  carbon atis  Calcis,  E.  TROCHIS- Troches  of 
CI  CRETiE,  L.  Troches  of  carbonate  of  lime,  f ^'bonate 
Troches  of  cUk.  oflimr. 

Prepared  of  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  lime,  one 
ounce  of  gum  arabic,  one  dram  of  nutmeg,  and  fix 
ounces  of  double-refined  fugar,  powdered  together,  and 
formed  into  a  mafs  with  water,  (E.);  or,  of  four  ounces- 
of  prepared  chalk,  two  ounces  of  prepared  crabs  claws, 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  three  ounces  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  powdered  and  made  into  a  mafs  with 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic  (L.).     Ufed  as  the  preceding. 

d.  PuLvis  carboxatis  Calcis  cojipositus,  E.  Con J)ou!.d 
PULVIS  CRET.E  COMPOSITUS,  L.  Compound pow^Ur  of 
powder  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Compound  poiuder  oA' 'vbon-'te 
chalk.  "■  '""'> 

Prepared  of  four  ounces  of  prepared  carbonate  of 
lime,  half  a  dram  of  nutn^eg,  and  half  a  dram  of  cin- 
namon powdered  together  (  E.)  ;  or,  of  half  a  pound  of 
prepared  chalk,  four  ounces  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces 
Qftormentil,  and  the  fame  of  gum  arabic,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  long  pepper  powdered  feparately,  and  rai.xed 
together  (L.). 

Ufed  as  antacids  and  tonics,  in  debility  of  the  intefti- 
nal canal.     Dofe  from  15  to  30  grains.  g.. 

^  e.  Aqjja  Aeris  Fixi,  D.    Water  impregnated  with  p)^""^^;j- 

'''^''  '"'■■  Wllh  fixed  ^ 

Prepared  air. 


^xed  air. 
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Hiftorj'of  Prepared  by  paiTing  a  ftream  oF  carbonic  acid  gas 
arifing  from  the  dcccmpofitiou  of  three  ounces  oi 
powdered  white  marble,  and  one  half  pound  of  diluted 
vitriolie  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
ihrouoh  fix  "pounds  of  pure  fpring  water,  in  a  Nooth's 
apparatus,  with  occafional  agitation. 

An  excellent  tonic,  refrigerant,  and  anti-eoietic. 
87s  ° 

SoU.tionof     y;  SoLUTio  MuRiAiis    Calcis,    E.      Solution   of 
niuriateoJ    j^miate  of  lime. 

Prepared  by  dififolving  nine  ounces  of  white  marble 
broken  to  pieces,  in  fixteen  ounces  of  muriatic  acid, 
irJxed  with  eight  ounces  of  water  ;  digefling  for  half  an 
hour,  pouring  off  the  liquor,  evaporating  to  drynefs, 
dilVoJving  the  refiduum  ih  li-  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  filtering  the  folution. 

An  excellent  tonic,  ufeful  in  cafes  of  fcrophula  and 
fchirrus.  Dole  from  30  to  6^  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day. 


MATERIA    M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c.  Part  IV 

PHAS  ALUMIN^E,  E.     ALUME^^^  L.  D.     Su-  Hiioryo 

perfulphate  of  alumina  and  potalli.     ^/iirn.      See  Cke-  ^""^i'^^" 

-^M-  Medicine 


WISTRY,  N^ 


S77 
Sulphate  of 
.masoefia. 


27;.  Sui.niAS  r.I  \cNEsi/T.,  E.  MAGNESIA  VI- 
TRIOL ATA,  L.  D.     SAL  CATHARTICUS  A- 

MARUS.    Sulphate  of  magnefia.   Vitrtolated  magnfjia. 
Epfinifah.     Sje  CHEMISTRY,  Chap.  xiii.  Seft.4. 

Ufed  as  a  purgative,  in  a  dofe  of  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  as  a  tonic  and  gentle  ftimulant,  in 
the  d'jfe  of  a  dram  or  two  diluted  confidtrably,  t^vice 
a-day. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

fl.  Carbonas  Magnesi;e,E.  MAGNESIA  AL- 
BA, L.  D.     Carbonate  of  magnefia.     Whiu  ma^ncf.a. 

Prepared  by  decompofing  fulphate  of  magnefia  by 
an  equal  weight  of  caibonate  of  potalh,  each  previcully 
dilfolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  warm  water,  ftrained, 
and  then  mixed,  Inltantly  adding  eight  times  their  weight 
of  ivarm  water  ;  then  boiling  the  liquor  for  a  little 
with  agitation,  and  when  the  heat  is  a  little  diminiili- 
ed,  draining  tl;e  liquor  through  linen,  and  well  waih- 
ing  the  powder  tliat  remains  on  the  filter  with  warm 
water,  and  drying. 

An  excellent  antacid,  and  in  cafes  of  acidity,  a  laxa- 
tive ;  Jfo  a  good  anti- emetic,  where  the  ficknefs  is 
accompanied  with  acidity.  Dofe  from  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram. 

b.  Magnesia,  E.  MAGNESIA  USTA,  L.  D. 
JMagnefia.     Burnt  or  calcined  magnefia. 

This  is  pure  magnefia,  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  by 
keeping  it  in  a  red  heat  for  two  hours,  and  putting  it 
up  in  clofely  flopped  bottles. 

Preferable    to  the  former   as  an   antacid,  wherever 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  unpleafant,  by 
producing  flatulency,  efpecially  for  children. 
8S0 
Troches  of        c.  Trochisci   Magkesi.C,   L.       Troches   of  niag- 
■Dagncfia.     nefia. 

Prepared  by  triturating  together  four  ounces  of 
burnt  magnefia,  two  ounces  of  double  refined  fiugar,  and 
a  fcruple  of  powdered  ginger,  and  forming  a  raals  for 
881        troches,  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 
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Sulphate  of 
ticmiiic 
and  jjolafb. 


Alum  is  employed  both  externally  and  internally  as 
an  aftringenc  and  ionic.  Internally  it  is  given  cliietly 
in  hasmorrhagtrs ;  dofe  from  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Alumen  purificatum,  L.     Purified  alum.  PurifieJ 
Prepared   by  boiling   one   pound  of  alum  with  one^'"™- 

dram  of  chalk,  in  a  pint  of  diliilled  water,  flraining  and 

cryfti;l!izing. 

b.  Sl'lfh.as  Allt.iik^  exstccatus,  E.  ALUMENnriedfui 
USTUM,  L.  Dried  fulphate  of  alumina.  Burntphitrol 
alum.  alumina. 

Alum  is  freed  from  its  water  of  ciyftallization  by 
meltin!;;  if  over  the  fire  in  an  earthen  ur  iron  veflel,  and 
keeping  it  there  till  it  ceafes  to  boil. 

Employed  as  an  efchaiotic,  to  deftrcy  fungous  ex- 
crefcenccs. 


c.  Aqi\ 
alum  water 


Alumikis  composita,  L. 


Compound  (;;o„,^u„j 


Prepared  by  diiTolving  half  a  dram  of  alum,  and  the 
fame  of  vitrioiated  zinc,  in  four  ounces  of  diililled 
water. 

Employed  externally  as  a  ilimulant  or  aflringrnt 
efpecially  in  ophthalmia,  and  ai>  an  mjcdlioi.  it.  lev. 
corrhoea. 

d.  PtJi.vis  Siii.FHATis  Alumina;  compositus,  E.  ,  ~'''  j 
PULVIS  S'l  YPTICUS.  Comuound  powder  of  ful-p^'wj!^^ 
phate  of  alumina.     Sti/ptic  powder.  fulphate  of 

Compofed  of  four   parts  of  fulphate  of  alumina,  and 
one  pait  of  kino,  rubbed  together  to  a  fine  powder. 
Allr.ngent.     Dofe  from  15  to  30  grains. 

e.  Cataflasma   Aluiiinis,   L.      COAGULUM.Uumcutd 
ALUMINOSUM,    D.      Alum    cataplafm.      j4lum 
curd. 

Prepared  by  (baking. any  quantity  of  the  white  of 
egg  with  a  piece  of  alum  till  a  curd  is  formed. 

A  ufeful  application  to  fore  and  watery  eyes,  fpread 
on  linen,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 


SS7 
French, 
bole. 


274.  Sl'PERsui.J'Has  AlumikjEET  PoTASS^a:. 
3 


SUL- 


275.  Bolus  callicus,  L.     French  bole. 

A  clayey  eanh,  formerly  employed  as  an  antacid 
or  abforbent. 

Sect.  VII.  Metals  and  Metallic  Preparations. 

275.    AciDUM    ARSENIOSUM.       OXIDUM    ARSE-Arfenic 
NI^,  E.     Arfenious  acid.      Oxide  of  arfenic.     IVAiteacuL 
arfenic.     See  Chemistry,  N°  1536,  etfe^. 

For  an  excellent  account  of  the  eflefts  of  arfenic  on 
the  living  body,  the  modes  of  obviating  or  countcr- 
actipg  them,  and  of  its  medical  ufe,  fee  Duncan's  Dil- 
penfatory. 

1  his  fubflance  is  employed  as  a  tonic  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  but  we  co;ifider  it  as  a  dangerous  remedy. 
For  the  mode  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  it,  fee 
Dvmcan'i 
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Hiilory  <  f  D>jnca:i's  Difpenfatory  as  above,  and  Th^fuunis  M^di- 
Supple  .1"'!  caminum. 

7-]6.  SuLPHi'RETUM  Antijiovh,  E.  ANTIMO- 
NIUM,  L.     STIBIUM,  D.     Sulphute;  of  antimony. 

For  the  natur.il  hiftory  and  chemical  nature  of  this 
fubllance,  fee  Mineralogy  Index,  and  Chemistrv, 
"''•  Chapxiv.  feci.  12. 

In  its  natural  ftate,  fulphuret  of  antimony  is  not 
employed  iu  human  medicine,  except  to  form  the  fol- 
lowing 

OJicina]  Preftaralioiis. 
■  890 
Prepared  ^^    Sl'I.PHURETUM     AnTIMONH     FR/T.PARATLM,     E. 

'■"''.''"'•■"'fANTIMONIUIM  PR/EPARATUM,  L.     STIBI- 
anumom.     ^M  PR^PARATUM,  D.      Prepared  a.timor,y. 

Ruduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  In  the  fame  manner 
as  chalk,  &c. 

Oxideof  i.  OxiDUM  AkTIMOVII  CK^X  SULPHURF.    PER  KITRA- 

antimony     TEM    PoTASS.€,    E.        CROCUS    AN'llMONH,    L. 

withu.1-     STIBIU?.:  NITRO  CALCINATUM,  D.      O.ude 
f*'"'^'  of  antimony  with  fulphur.      Crocus  of  antimomj. 

Prepared  hy  injefling  into  a  ted  hot  crucible  equal 
weights  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  potalh, 
powdered  feparately,  and  well  mixed  ;  ieparating  the 
reddiih  matter  that  remains  after  the  deflagration  is  over, 
from  the  whitilh  crull  above  it,  and  reducing  the  former 
to  powder,  which  is  to  be  wdl  walhed  with  hot  water 
j  till  it  is  taftelefs.      Scarcely  employed  in  medicine,   ex- 

cept as  the  bafis  of  other  preparations. 

C.    OXIDUM   AnTIMOXTI  cum  SULPHURE    VITRIFICA- 

TUM,  E.  ANTIMONIUM  VITRIFICATUM, 
L.  Vitrified  oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur.  Vi:njl- 
ed  antimony.     G/aj's  of  antimony . 

Prepared  by  gradually  heating  powdered  fulphuret 
of  antimony  till  it  ceafes  to  emit  fulphurous  fumes,  and 
then  melting  it  by  an  intenfe  heat  into  a  glafs,  which 
is  to  be  poured  out  on  a  heated  brafs  plate. 

Employed  by  the  London  college  as  the  bafis  of  their 
aiitimonial  wine. 

d.  OxiDUM  AxTtMOXII  VITRIFICATUM  CUM  CERA, 
E.      Vitrified  oxide  of  antimony  with  wax. 

Made  by  adding  to  one  part  of  melted  yellow  wax, 
eight  parts  of  vitrified  oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur, 
and  roailing  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  with  con- 
tinual agitation  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
pouring  out  the  mixture,  and,  when  cold,  grinding  it 
to  povvder. 

This  is  Cmilar  to  a  medicine  that  was  much  efleemed 
by  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  a  remedy  in  dyfentcry.  Dofe 
from  two  or  three  to  20  grains,  according  to  the  age 
and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

e.  Sulphur  stibiatum  fuscum,  D.  KERMES 
MINERALIS.  Brown  antimonial  fulphur.  Kirmes 
mineral. 

For  the  preparations  and  nature  o.  1  iis  fubftance,  fee 
Chemistry,  N°  1688. 

f.  sf'lphurf.ti'm  a^•ti^?0^•1t  fr,ec1pitati:m,  e. 
SULPHUR     ANT.    PR.tCIP.    L.      SULPHUR 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II. 
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atcd   fulphu-    Hfftoryof 
"^         Simple  an  i 


M  E  D  I  C  A,    £cc. 

STIBIATUM  RUFUM,    D.     Prt 
ret  of  antimony. 

Prepared  by  diffalviug  two  pounds  of  prepared  ful-  ^Witinc 
phuret  of  antimony  in  four  pounds  of  water  of  potaQi,  "^ 
mixed  with  l-rec  pounds  of  water,  adding  more,  if  ne- 
cclTary,  in  a  covered  iron  pot,  over  a  llow  fire  for  three 
hours,  frequently  llirring  with  an  iron  fpatula,  ftraininjj 
the  liquor  while  hot,  and  precipitating  the  fulphuret 
by  diluted  fulphuric  acid  ;  then  wafliing  and  drying  the 
precipitate.     See  Chemistry,  N°  1688. 

Employed  like  the   lail  as  a  diaphoretic.     Dofe  tvfo 
or  three  ijrains. 

*■  896 

e.     MurIAS    AnTIMONII,     E.        ANTIMONIUM -Muriate  < 

MURIATUM,     L.       STIBIUM    MURIATUM*-*''""")- 
CAUSTICUM,   D.     Muriate  of  antimony.     Muriat- 
ed  antimony.     Butler  of  antimomj.      See   CHEriliSTRY, 
p.  638. 


897 

Vhrified 
exide  of  an- 
timony with 
fi^hur. 


_»93 
i  Vitrified 
oxide  of 
antimony 
with  wax. 


fiilphu 


Employed  fometiraes  as  a  cauflic,  and  for  preparing 
the  following  fubltance. 

S97 

//.  Calx  Stibii  pr.t.cipitata,  D.  Precipitated Precipita- 
calx  of  antimony.      Powder  of  algarotk.  ted  calx  o' 

antimony. 

Prepared  by  adding  tight  oimces  of  muriated  anti- 
mony to  a  filtered  folution  of  eight  ounces  of  mild  ve- 
getable alkali,  in  40  pounds  of  water,  w-afhing  aiij 
drying  the  precipitated  powder. 

■    ^  A  S98 

I.  OxiDUM  AntIMOMI  cum  phosphate  CaLCIS,  O.Tide  of 
E.  PULVIS  ANTIMONIALIS,  L.  PULVIS  antimony 
STIBI  AT  us,  D.  Oxide  of  antimony  with  phofphate  "||"'^f'''°^- 
of  lime.     Antlmoninl povcdtr.  TimV  ° 

For  the  preparation  and  nature  of  this  fubftance,  fee 
Chemistry,  N"  16S6.  It  is  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  favies^s  powder. 

An  excellent  diaphoretic.  Dofe  from  five  to  tea 
grains. 

I.  TaRTRAS  AntIMOMI  ft  PotaSS/E.    TARTRISTartra'eof 

ANTLMONil,  E.    ANTLMONIU.M  TARTARI-f"™o"y 
SATUM,   L.     TARTARUM  STIBIATUM,   D. ^""^ P°*''*= 
Tartrate    of  antimony   and   pota'fh.      Tartarized    anti- 
mony.      Stibiated    tartar.      Emetic    tartar     or    tartar 
emetic.     See   Chemistry,    N"    16S7,    and    Duncan's 
Difpenfatory. 

The  Edinburgh  and  London  colleges  dlrecfl  this  to 
be  prepared  by  boiling  together  three  parts  of  oxide  of 
antimony  with  fulphur,  (fee  N°  891.)  and  four  parts 
of  fuper-tartrate  of  potafl),  for  a  quarter  of  an  hotu",  in  a 
glafs  velTel,  ftraining  the  liquor,  and  fetting  it  by  to 
cryllallize. 

Emetic  ;  dofe  two  or  three  grains  at  once,  or  better 
half  a  grain  or  a  grain  at  (hort  intervals.  Expeiilorantjdofe 
halt  a  grain,  repeated  at  long  intervals  of  two  or  three 
hours.  Diaphoretic,  in  fimilar  doles,  combined  with 
opium,  &.C.  Alteiative,  in  dill  fmaller  dofes.  Exter- 
nally llimulant  and  rubefacient. 

/.    VtNUM    TARTRITIS    AsTlMONII,     E.      VINUMWineof 

ANTIMOMI  TARTAKISATI,  L.  VINUMtartnteof 
TARTARI  ti  IlEIATI,  D.  Wine  of  tartrlte  of  an- ^"«""""''- 
timony.     Wine  of  tartarized  antimony. 

Prepared  by  diiTolving  tartrate  of  antimony  and  ppt- 
afn  either  immediately  in  Spanifli  white  wine,  or  firil 
in  boiling  w  ater,  and  then  ad  ling  the  wine.     '1  he  pro- 
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Hl'y.ary  of  portions  of  the  colleges  vary ;  thofe  of  Edlnburgli  be- 
Simpiesn^  ing  24  grains  of  the  fait  to  a  pound  of  wine  ;  of  Lon- 


grains   of  fait   to   two   ounces  of 
"ht  ounces  of  wine  ;  fo  that  the 


Si 

Weiicines.  ^^^    ^^^  Dublin,  40 

'        y    ■  .'  boiling   water,  and  t 

former  contains  two  grains   in  every  ounce   by  weight, 
the  latter  four  grains  in  every  ounce  by  meafure. 

Dofes  of  the  Edinburgh  wine  as  an  emetic,  an  ounce, 
or  an  ounce  and  half,  or  at  intervals  half  an  ounce  •,  as 
an  cxpeftorant  or  diaphoretic,  a  dram  or  two.  The 
London  and  Dublin  wine  may  be  taken  in  about  half 
the  above  dofes. 


imonial       nt.  ViXUSI  AnTIMONI 


Antimonial  wine. 


talcined 
aniniony. 


Cnmpourd 


Prepared  by  digefting  an  ounce  of  vitrified  antimony 
in  powder,  in  a  pint  and  half  of  Spanilh  white  wine, 
for  1 2  days,  with  frequent  agitation  and  if  raining  through 
paper.  v 

This  preparation  might  be  omitted,  as  it  is  neither 
fo  eafily  prepared  nor  fo  certain  as  the  lall. 

11.  An'TIMOXIUM  caixinatum,  L.  Calcined  an- 
timony. Diafihorctic  antimony.  See  Chemistry,'  N° 
1690, 

Formerly  much  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  a  dofe 
of  from  five  to  30  grains  ;  but  llnce  the  introduilion  of 
James's  powder  and  the  analogous  preparations,  nearly 
difufed. 

Pilule   Stibii  compositvE,    D.      PILULj^ 


imoBial   pLUMMERI.  Compound  antimonial  pills.  PL 
'  pills. 

Prepared  by  triturating  together  three  ounces  of 
precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony,  and  the  fame  of  mild 
muriate  of  mercury  ;  then  adding  a  dram  of  extraft  of 
gentian,  and  the  fame  of  hard  Spanilh  foap,  and  form- 
ing a  mafs  with  foap  jelly. 

Formerly  in  great  repute  as  an  alterative. 

904  277.  Hydrargyrum,  D.   HYDRARGYRUS,  E. 

Mercury.      j^_   ARGENTUM  VIVUM.    Mercury,    ^icifthcr. 

For  an  account  of  the  chemical  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  mercury,  and  the  modes  of  afccrtaining  its  puri- 
ty, fee, Chemistry,  p.  642. 

We  (hall  firll  notice  the  feveral  officinal  preparations 
of  mercury,  and  then  fubjoin  a  (ketch  of  its  ufes  and 
the  cafes  to  which  it  is  bell  adapted. 


Officinal  Frcparadons. 

a.  Hydrargyrum  purificatum,  D-  HYDRAR- 
GYRUS PURIFICATUS,  E.  L. 

The  Edinburgh  procefs  is  to  rub  together  four  parts 
of  quickfil\er,  and  one  part  ^pf  iron  filings,  and  diilil 
from  an  iron  vsffel. 

,f  ft.  AcFTAs  Hydrargyri.  ACETIS  HYDRAR- 
GYRI,  E.  HYDRARGYRUM  ACETATUM, 
D.  HYDRARGYRUS  ACETATUS,  L.  Ace- 
tate of  mercury.  /Iceiaud  niercunj.  See  Chemistry, 
N"  1749- 

Scarcely  employe4.at  prefent,  except  as^  an  external 
{iimulant  or  dilcutient. 


Acetitc  ( 
mercury. 


Muriate 
Jt^rcury. 


c.   MuRiAS   Hydrargyri,    E.     HYDRARGY- 
RUM MUaiATUM  CORROSIVUM,  D.    HY- 


E  D  I  C  A,    &c.  Part  IV. 

DR  ARGYRUS  MURIATUS,  L.  Muriate  of  mer-  Miftory  of 
cury.  Corro/ive  muriated  mercury.  Corroftve  fubli-  S"np'e  and 
mate.     See  Chemistry,  N»  1 736.  "  MSes. 

Prepared  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  purified  quickfil-  --^-y— ' 
ver  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fulphuric  acid,  in  a  glafs 
veffel,  over  a  fand  bath,  to  drynefs,  triturating  the  dried 
mafs  when  cold  with  four  pounds  of  dried  muriate  of 
foda,  then  fubliming  in  a  glafs  cucurbit  with  a  heat 
gradually  increafed,  and  feparating  the  fublimcd  matter 
from  the  icorire. 

Ufed  as  a  fialagogue  ;  dofe  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  a  grain ;  as  an  external  ftimulus  or  efcharotic  to  ve- 
nereal ulcers,  chancres,  and  herpetic  eruptions,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  a  grain  or  more  to  the  ounce  of  li- 
quid. 

d.  SuBMURiAS  Hydrargyri,  E. 
RUM  MURIATUM  MITE  SUBLIMATUM,  D.o'»"^f'"f)'- 
CALOMELAS,  L.     Submuriate  of  mercury.     Sub- 
limed mild  muriate  of  mercury.     Calumcl.      See  Chemi- 
stry, N°  1742,  where   the  procels   is  much  the  fame 

as  th*  of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Given  in  moft  rafes  where  mercury  is  indicated. 
Dofe,  as  a  diaphoretic  or  alterative,  about  a  grain  ;  as 
a  cathartic  or  anthelmintic,  three  to  10  grains;  as  a 
fialagogue,  one  or  two  grains  twice  a  day. 
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e.  SuBMt'RiAS   Hydrargyri    rR.T.ciPiTATUs,    E.Prccipita- 
HYDRARGYRU.M  MURIATUM  MITE  pRAi:-'""''binu. 
CIPITATUM,  D.      HYDRARGYRUS   MUR I- "''*'- "'"'"• 
ATUS   MITE,    L.     Precipitated  fubmuriate  of  mer. ^"  •' 
cury.      Precipitated  mild  muriate  of  mercury. 

Procured  by  adding  to  a  folution  of  half  a  pound  of 
purified  quickfilver  in  the  fame  weight  of  diluted  ni- 
trous acid,  a  folution  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  mu- 
riate of  foda  in  eight  pounds  of  boiling  water  ;  walhing 
and  drying  the  precipitate. 

Much  the  fame  in  its  effeifts  and  dofcs  as  the  fore- 
going. 

(JIO 

/.  Calx  Hydrargyri  alba,  L.     White  calx  of  wi:ite  c.Js: 
mercury.     White  precipitate.  ot  mercury. 

Prepared  by  dilVolving  firft  half  a  pound  of  fal  am- 
moniac, and  then  half  a  pound  of  muriated  mercury,  in 
dillilled  water,  adding  to  the  mi.xed  folution  half  a 
pound  of  water  of  prepared  kali,  filtering  and  wafliing 
and  drying  the  precipitate.  See  Duncan's  Difpenfa- 
tory. 

pi  I 

g.  Unguen'tum  Cai^is  Hydrargyri  albs,  L.  Ointmeot oI 
Ointment  of  white  calx  of  mercury.  wh  te  calx 

of  mercury. 

Prepared  by  mixing  a  dram  of  the  foregoing  with 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  ointment  of  hog's  lard. 

Ufed  to  dellroy  vsrmin,  and  in  fome  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

h.  OxiDUM  Hydrargyri  cinf.reum,  E.  PUL-<^'"«^^<=™" 
VIS  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREUS,  D.  Cinere- "^'^'^'^'^^f ^ 
ous  oxide  of  mercury. 

Prepared  by  diffolving  four  parts  of  purified  quick- 
filver in  five  parts  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  ;  then  gra- 
dually adding  1?  parts  of  dillilled  water,  and  pouring 
in  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  water  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  oxide,  which  is  to  be 
walhed  and  dried. 
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Sini:!lcani  (o  £ve  grains.     Ufed  alfo  as  a  fumieatioii  in  fyphilitic 
Sl-ptionUc 

^■""^^ '      /.  Ungjentum  Oxidi  Hydkargyri  cikerei,  E. 

Oin'ment     Ointment  of  cinereuus  oxide  of  mercury. 

ofcinerecus      Compofed  of  One  part  of  the   foregoing,  and  three 


parts  of  hog's  lard. 


t.  Hydrargyrl's  cum  Cret 
nth  chilk. 


Uled  for  mercurial  inunclion. 

L.       Ouickf.lv 


Prepared  by  triturating  together  three  parts  of  puri- 
fied quickfilver  and  five  parts  of  prepared  chalk,  till 
the  globules  difappear. 

A  mild  alterative.     Dofe  from  10  to  30  grains. 

/.  Hydrargyrt^m  CAixiNATUM,  D.  HYDRAR- 
GYRUS  CALCINATUS,  L.  Calcined  mercury. 
See  Chemistry,  N°  1709. 

A  \-iolent  fialagogue.  DoTe  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain. 

m.  OxiDuM  Hydrargyri  rubrcm  per  Acidum 
KiTRicuM,  E.  HYDRARGYRUS  NITRATUS 
RUBER,  L.  HYDRARGYRUM  SUBXITRA- 
TUM,  D.  Red  oxide  of  mercury  Z>y  n//r/r  (7f/</.  Rei/ 
nitrated  mercurtj.  Red  precipitate.  See  Chemistry, 
N»  17=9. 

Ufed  as  a  (limulant  or  an  efcharotic  in  fungous  ul- 
cers, &c. 

Ointililnt        n.  Ukguextum  Oxidi  Hydrargyri  rubri,  E. 
•f  red  oxide  Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

Compofed  of  one  part  of  the  foregoing  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  and  eight  parts  of  hog's  lard. 


9tS 
Red  oxidf 
•f  mercury, 


91S 
Yel!ov. 
Ailphat 


919 
Black  ful 
phuret  of 
mercury. 


fub-     0.  Sl'bsui.phas  Hydrargyri  flavus,  E.     HY- 

lif  DRARGYRUM  oUBVITRIOl.ATUM,  D.    HY- 

■     DRARGYRUS    VITRIOLATUS,    L.       Yello^v 

fubfulphate  of  mercury.    Siihvitrw/ated  mercunj.      Tur- 

peth  mineral.     See  Chemistry,  N"  1720. 

Employed  chiet:y  as  an  errhine,  mixed  with  liquorice 
powder  or  cephalic  fnufiF. 

/>.  ScLPHL'RETUM  Hydrargtrt  NIGRUM,  E.  HY- 
DRARGYRUM SULPHURATUM  NIGRUM, 
D.  HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  SULPHURE,  L. 
Black  fulphuret  of  mercury.  Mercury  'withfu/pliur. 
E'.hiops  mineral. 

Prepared  by  triturating  together  in  a  glafs  mortar 
T\ith  a  glafs  peftle,  equal  wei^lits  of  purified  quickfil- 
ver,  and  fublimed  fulphur.  till  the  globules  of  the  for- 
mer difappear.     See  Chemistry,  N°  1712. 

Employed  chietly  as  an  alterative  in   cutaneous   dif- 

eafes  and   glandular   atfeiflions.     Dofe  from  five  or  10 

grains  to  a  dram  or  more. 

HediVphi:.     1-    Hydrargyrt-m    Sulphuratum     rubrum,    D. 

retofmcr-  HYDRARGYRUS    SULPHUR ATUS    RUBER, 

•"T-  L.      Red   fulphuret   of  mercury.      Taciilious  cinnabar. 

Vermilion.     See  Chemistry,  N 


Ufed  principally  as  a  fumiirati 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat, 
in  an  ointment  for  the  itch. 


i7'3- 
for   venereal    ulcers 
ad  as  an  ingredient 


ME  DIG  A,    &c. 

T-      T      T..         i^r  Hillorj-  of 

r.    PiLULz-E   Hydrargyri,    E.  L.  D.      Mercury  simple  aod 
pills.  officinal 

MedicinM. 

Prepared  by  triturating  an  ounce  of  punlied   quick-  — — y        < 
filver  with  the  fame  weiglit  of  conierve  of  red  rofes  in  a       911 
glafs  mortar,  till  the  globules  completely  difappear,  ad-  ^^^rcunil 
ding  occafionally  a  little   niucilage  of  gum  arable,  then' 
adding  two  ounces  of  itarch,  and  beating  the  whole  with 
a  little  water  into  a  nials,  to  be  immediately  divided  into 
480  equal  pills  (E.).     The  London  pills  are  compofed 
of  two  drams   of  purified   quickiilver,  three   drams  of 
conferve  of  rofes,  and  one  diam  of  powdered  liquorice  ; 
and  the  Dublin  pills  of  three  drams  of  quickfilver,   the 
fame  of  extrafl  of  liquorice,  and  a  dram  and  a   half  of 
purified  liquorice  root. 

Four  grains  of  the  Edinburgh  mafs,  three  of  th* 
London,  and  two  and  a  half  of  the  Dublin,  contaia 
about  one  grain  of  mercury,  fo  that  the  laft  are  nearly 
twice  as  ftrong  as  the  firll.  Dole  of  the  Edinburgh 
pills  as  a  fialagogue,  from  three  to  fix,  once  or  twice 
a  day. 

,  9" 
s.  Ukgl'EKtl'm  Hydrargyri,  E.    Mercurial  oint-''«<:"rial 
ment.     Blue  ointment.  ointment. 

Prepared  by  tr'turating  together  one  part  of  quIckG!- 
verwith  a  little hog'slard, till  theglobulesdifappear;  then 
adding  one  part  of  mutton  fuet,  and  as  much  hog's  lard 
as,  with  the  firll  quantity,  is  equal  to  three  parts.  Alio 
formed  with  double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  mercury. 

Ufed  for  mercurial  inunftion.  Q^uantity  to  be  ufed 
at  once  about  four  fcruples  or  drams  every  gther  night, 
or  every  night. 

t.    U>fGUE>mTM   Hydrargyri    fortius,    L.   D.^'™"?^'', 
Stronger  mercurial  ointment.  ointment. 

Compofed  of  two  pounds  of  purified  quickfilver,  23 
ounces  of  prepared  hog's  lard,  and  an  ounce  of  prepa- 
red mutton  fuet. 

(Quantity  ufed  at  once,  about  two  fcruples  or  a 
dram, 

.9-4 

?/.  Us-cuektu:m  Hydrargyri  mitius,  L.  D.  Mild-^'''''f''"ier- 
er  mercurial  ointment.      Trooper's  ointment.  "^^^  ""'- 

Formed  of  one  part  of  the  foregoing,  and  two  of 
prepared  hog's  lard.  Ufed  chiefly  to  deltroy  vermin, 
or  for  fome  cutaneous  affefUons. 

92.?. 

V.    Emplastrum   Hydrargyri,    E.      Mercurial ^^'^'■<^""^' 
plafter.  P'='''"- 

Formed  by  melting  one  part  of  olive  oil,  and  the 
fame  of  white  rofui  together  ;  and  when  the  mixture  is 
cold,  rubbing  with  it  three  parts  of  quickfilver  till  the 
globules  difappear,  afterwards  adding  by  degrees  fix 
parts  of  melted  plafter  of  femivitrified  oxide  of  lead, 
and  mixing  the  whole  carefully  together. 

92S 
w.  Emplastrum  Ammoxiaci  cum  HYDR^vRcyRc'^^'ierof 
L.      Plafter  of  gura  ammoniac  with  mercury.  E?'™  ^mo- 

Prepared  by  triturating  together  three  ounces  of  pu- 
rified  quickfilver,   with   about  a   dram  of  fulphurated 
oil,  till  the  globules  difappear,  and   then   adding  gra- 
dually one  pound  of  ftraincd  gum  awraoiiiac  melted. 
?G2 
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1  tl;  ■>; 
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MilderoiBt- 
mcnt  of  ni- 
trate of 
mercury. 


*  liuneau' 
Difpcufu. 
tiiiy. 


Oxide  of 
zinc. 


.Y.  E.in  ASTRUM  LrXHARGYRI  CL'M  HyDRARGYRO, 
L.     Lithaige  plaller  with  mercuiy. 

Compofcd  of  three  ounces  oF  purified  quickfilver, 
about  a  dram  of  fulphurated  oil,  and  a  pound  of  melt- 
ed litharge  plaliev. 

Thcfe  three  lalf  are  employed  as  refolvents  and  dif- 
cuttents,  in  cafei  of  venereal  nodes  and  beginning  indu- 
rations. 

y.  Unguentum  SiTF.ATrs  HyDr-AROYRi,  E.  UN- 
GUENT UM  HYDRARGYR I  NITRATI,  L.  D. 
UNGUENIUM  ClIRiNUM.  Ointment  of  nitrate 
of  mercury.     Citrine  r.intment. 

Prepared  by  firft  diffolvini;  one  part  of  quickfdver  in 
two  of  nitrous  acid,  and  beating  up  the  lolution  in  a 
jjlafs  mortar,  with  nine  parts  of  olive  oil,  and  three  of 
hog's  lard,  previt>ully  melted  together  (  ir  with  12 
parts  of  hog's  lard,  L.  D.)  till  the  whole  is  formed  in- 
to an  ointment. 

A  powerful  ftimulant  and  detergent  ointment,  ufeful 
in  inH  iramation  and  ulceration  of  the  eyelids,  and  in 
cutaneous  affeftioris. 

53.  Ukguf.ntum  nitratis  Hydrargyri  mitius, 
E.     Milder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  lall,  except  ufing 
three  times  the  quantity  of  oil  and  lard. 

Mercury,  or  fome  of  its  preparations,  is  exhibited, 
I.  As  an  errhine  ;  the  fubfulphate  of  mercury  ;  2.  As 
a  fialagogue,  mercury  in  almoft  any  form  ;  3.  As  a  ca- 
thartic, the  fubrouriate  of  mercury  j  4.  A>  a  diuretic, 
the  oxides,  the  muriate,  and  the  fubmuriate,  combined 
with  other  diuretics ;  5.  As  a  fudorific,  calomel  con- 
joined with  a  fudorific  regimen  ;  6.  As  an  emraena- 
•^ogue  ;  7.  As  an  afiringent,  muriate  of  mercury  ; 
3.  As  a  ftimulant,  muriate  of  mercury  ;  9,  As  an  an- 
tifpafmodic  ;   10.  As  an  anthelmintic. 

With  fome  of  thefe  views,  mercury  is  frequently  ex- 
hibited, 1.  In  febrile  difeafes ;  in  obftinate  agues.  2.  In 
inflammatory  difeafes,  in  indolent  and  chronic  inflam- 
mations, efpecially  of  the  glandular  vifcera,  as  the  li- 
ver, fpleen,  &.c.  3.  In  exanthematous  difeafes,  vario- 
la. 4.  In  profluvia  -,  in  dyfe»tery.  5.  In  fpafmodic 
difeafes ;  tetanus,  trifmus,  hydrophobia,  &c.  6.  In  ca- 
chetic difeafes  ;  anafarca,  afcites,  hydrothorax,  hydro- 
cephalus, &c.  7.  In  iinpetigines,  fcrofula,  fyphilis, 
lepra,  iflerus,  &c.  8.  In  local  difeafes  ;  in  caligo  cor- 
new,  amaurofis,  gonorrhcpa,  obflipatio,  amenorrhoea 
fuppreffionis,  tumours  of  various  kinds,  herpes,  tinea, 
pfora,  8cc.  * 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  medical  efFefls 
and  ufcs  of  mercury,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Cullen's 
Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.  The  Praflical  Synonfis,  vol.  i. 
The  Thcfaurus  Medicammmii,  and  Murray's  Elements, 
vol.  i. 

278.  ZiNcuM,  E.  L.  D.  Zinc.  See  Chemistry, 
p.  649. 

Officinal  Vrcparat'wns. 

n.  OxiDUM  ZiNci,  E.  ZINCUM  CALCINA- 
TUM,  L.     CALX  ZINCI,  D.    FLORES  ZINCI. 

OxkJe  of  zinc.    F/'jwers  of  zinc.    See  Chkmistry,  N" 

17,-6. 
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E.      Ointment    of ' 


Employed  as  a  tonic  and  ; 
epilepfy.  Dofe  from  three  to 
times  a  day. 

h.   Unguentum  oxidi   Zinci 
oxide  of  z.n:. 

Compofed  of  one  part  of  the  foregoing,  and  fix  parts 
of  fimple  linirnt  nt. 

Applied  to  the  eye  as  an  aftringent,  in  caft 
thalmia^  attended  wath  debility  and  relaxatii 
veffels. 


Oil 
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d.  SOLL'TIO   SUI.PHATIS    ZiNCI,    E. 
phate  of  zinc. 


C.  SULFHAS  ZiKCI,    E.      ZINCUM    VITRIOL  A- Sulpha 
TUM.     L.   D       Sulpliate   of  zinc.      Vitriolated  !s//Jf . '""<^- 
White  vitriol.      See  CHEMISTRY,  N°  I  764. 

Employed  internally  as  an  emetic^  in  the  dofe  of 
from  10  to  30  grains,  and  as  an  aftringent  and  tonic 
in  a  dofe  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  (eyeral  times  a 
day.  Externally  as  a  ftimulant  and  aftringent,  in  the 
form  of  lotion,  collyrium,  or  injeftion. 

Solution  of  fuhSolutK.ntjf 
fulphateoSi 
zinc. 
Prepared  by  difl'olving  16  grains  of  fulphate  of  zinc 
in  eight  ounces  of  water  5  then  adding    16  drops  of  di- 
luted fulphuric  acid,  and  filterinjj  through  paper. 

Ufed  in  moft  cafes  where  the  fulphate  of  zinc  is  em- 
ployed externally. 

<?.  Aqua  Zikci  vitriolati  cu:.t  Campiiora,  L.Waterof  • 
Water  of  vitriolated  zinc  with  camphor.  vitriolated 

zmc  with 

Compofed  of  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolated  zinc,  halfcamphor. 
an  ounce   by   meafure   of  camphorated  fpirit,  and  two 
pints   of  boiling   water,  mixed  together,    and  filtered 
through  paper. 

Ufed  for  an  aftringent  lotion  and  collyrium. 

f.  Soi.utio  acetitis  Zin'ci,  E.  Solution  of  ace- Solution  of 
tite  of  zinc.  acetite  of 

ziuc. 
Prepared  by  mixing  together  a  folution  of  one  dram 
of  fulphate  of  zinc,  in  10  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  and 
a  lolution  of  four  fcruples  of  acetate  of  lead  in  10 
ounces  of  diftilled  water,  allowing  them  to  ftand  for 
fome  time  at  reft,  and  filtering. 
An  excellent  aftringent  collyrium. 

279.  OxiDuiM  Zinci  impdrum,  E.  TUTIA,  L.impureosj 
D.  Impure  oxide  of  zinc.  Tutiij.  See  Mineralogy  ide  of  zinc 
Index. 


Officinal  Preparations. 
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a.  OxiDfM  Zl>:ci  IMPURUM  PR^EPARATUM,  E.PrepareJ 
TUTIA  PRiEPAR.ATA,  L.  D.  Prepared  impure ■mimicoi: 
oxide  of  zinc.     Prepared  lultij.  "!'=  o'"  2'° 

Prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  chalk,  and  other  hard 
fubftances. 

b.  Unguentum  oxidi   Zikci  impuri,   E.     UN-ointn 
GUENTUM  TUTIjE,  L.  D.     Ointment  of  impure ™P»f^ !> 
oxide  of  zinc.      Titlly  ointment.  1  e  0  ?' 

Compofed  of  one  part  of  the  foregoing,  and  five 
parts  of  iimple  linimint  (E.),  or  of  any  quantity  of  tlie 
foregoing,  and  as  much   ointment  of  fpermaceti,  or  of 

hog's 
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'  ('•'  hon's   lard    as    is    fufficicnt    to    ♦brm 
;f  (L.  D.) 
,„  ,        Ulcd  in  fimilar  cafes. with  N°  932. 

280  Carbosas  ZiKf.i  ivruRus,  E.     LAPIS  CA- 

■  r-LA   MNARIS,  L.  D.     Impure  csiboiiate  of   zinc. 
:     Calamine.     See  Mineralogy  htJcx. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

\  a.    Carboxas    Zixci    nipuRus   fr.?--Paratus,    E. 

>r-LAPlS  CALAMINARIS    PR/EPARATUS,    L. 
D.      Prepared  carbonate  ot  zinc.     Prepared  calamine. 
Prepared  as  chalk,  &.C. 

b.    Cf.RATUM    CARBCNATIS  ZlNCl   IMPUHI,    E.       CE- 

r-RAlUM    L  >PID1S    CALAMINARIS,    L.    D. 

■  CER  VrUM  EPULOriCUM.  Cerate  of  impure 
carbonate  of  znic.  Calamine  cerate.  Epulotic  cerate. 
Brown  cerate.      Turner'' s  cerate. 


five 


Compofed   of  one  part   of  the   foregoing,    and 
parts  of  fimple  cerate  (E.),  or  of  half  a  pound  (L),  or 
one  part  (D.)  of  the  foregoing,  the  fame  of  yellou*  wax, 
and  a  pint  (L.)  or  two  parts  (D.)  of  olive  oil. 

Employed  chiefly  as  a  dreiTing  to  fores  and  ulcers. 

>43  281.  SrANNL'sr,  E.  L.  D.    Tin.     See  Chemistry, 

^  p.  6J3. 

OJicinal  Preparation. 

i„^^f       a.  Stanki  fulvis,  L.  D.     Powder  of  tin, 

''  Prepared  by  granulating  melted  tin  by  agitation  in  a 

covered  wooden  box  rubbed  with  chalk  ;  or  by  ftirring 
while  melted  over  the  fire  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der. 

Employed  as  a  mechanical   anthelmintic,  efpecially 
in  cafes  of  tsenia  and  lurubricus.     Dofe  from  two  drams 
to  half  an  ounce. 
94S 
"'^-  282.  Plumbum,  E.  L.  D.    Lead.   See  Chemistry, 

^       P-  657- 
White  ox-       OxiDUM  Plumbi  albi,    E.     CERUSSA,  L.  D. 
ide  of  lead.  VVhite  oxide  of  lead.     Cerufe.     White  lead.    See  Che- 
mistry, N°  1856. 

947  Officinal  Preparations. 

ComhounJ  '  t         y-'  1 

ponder  of        «•    Pui.vis   CERUSSyE  COMPOSITUS,   L.     Compound 
Cerufe.  powder  of  cerofe. 

Compofed  of  five  ounces  of  cerufe,  half  an  ounce  of 
farcocol,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  tragacanth,  pow- 
dered together. 

Intended   as  an  external  difcutient,  but  inferior  for 
J        that  purpofe  to  the  folutions  of  the  falls  of  lead. 
•mtm  nt         ^    UxGUKNTUM  OXIDI  PluMBI  ALBI,  E.  UNGUEN- 
yJol'wd^'TUM  ALBUM.     Ointment  of  white  oxide  of  lead. 
White  ointment. 

Compofed  of  five  parts  of  firaple  ointment,  and  one 
of  white  oxide  of  lead. 

A  cooling  deficcative  ointment,  forming  a  ufeful 
application  in  cafes  of  excoriation. 

Supera'ce-  C.  St'FKRACETAS  Pl.UMBI.     ACETIS  PLUMBI,  E. 

tatcofUad.CERUSS-'V  ACETATA,  L.  D.     SACCHARUM 
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fott   ointment      S  VTURNI.  Suj^trace  ••■- of  lead.  Acetaicd  cenife.  Su-  Uiftoryot" 
gar  of  lead.      See  CHEMISTRY,  N°  18  ^'8.  Mmplcand 

'    •  Officinal 

Chittly  employed  in  folution   as  an  external  refrigcr-  Mdicinej. 
.".nt  or  aftringent,  by  way  of  lotion,  collyrium,  or  injec-  — — v~-*^ 
tion.     Its  exiernal  ufe  being  liighly  dangerous,  ought 
to  be  entirely  abandoned. 

950 
//.  UXGUEVTUM  AC.ETITIS  PluMRI,  E.    UNG  UEN- Ointmentof 

TU'.l    CERUSS/E   ACETATi^.    L.   D.      UN-'^V""^ 
GUEN TUM   SA  rUi^JSIlNUM.     Ointment  of  ace-'"''- 
tite  of  lead.     Ointment   of  acetaicd  cerufe.     Saturnine 
ointment. 

Compofed  of  one  part  of  the  foregoing,  and  to  parts 
of  fimple  ointment  (E.),  or  two  drams  of  the  forego- 
ing, two  ouncis  of  w!;ite  wax,  and  lialf  a  pint  or  half  a 
pound  of  olive  oil  (L.  D  ) 

A  ufeful  refrigerant  ointment. 

Sir 

283.  OxiDUM   Pl.UMBI  RUBRUM,  E.    MINIUM,   L.  "^ cd  oxide. 

Red   oxide  of  lead.     Red  lead.     See  CHEMISTRY,  N""^'^^" 
1832. 


This  is  now  fcarcely  employed  in  medicine. 

284.     OxiDUM    PlUMBI    SEMIVITREUM,     E.        LI- Semivitrifi- 
THAKGYRUS,  L.  D.      Semwitrified   o.xidc  of  lead.^'l  o'^Je  ot 

Litharge.     See  Chemistry,  N"  1834.  ''^"'• 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

a.  Lithargyros  PR,i:rARATUS,  E.  D.     Prepared  ^'''^pared  li» 
litharge.  ^"^'t^ 

Reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  levigation,  &c. 
in  the  ufuaL  manner. 

b.  ApUA     LlTHARGYRI    ACETATI,    L.       LIQUOR  Water  of 

LlTHARGYRl  ACETATI,  D.  EXTRACl-UM acetate.! 
S.A  rURNI.  Water  of  acetated  litharge.  Exiraff  o/'''''>"Se- 
lead. 

Prepared  by  mixing  two  pounds  four  ounces  of  li- 
tharge with  a  gallon  of  dilHlled  vinegar,  boiling  to  fi.K 
pintb  with  condant  agitation,  then  fetting  it  afide  till 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  and  then  llraining. 

C.    LiQI'OR  LlTHARGYRl  ACETATI  CO.MPOSITUS,   D.  Compound 

AQ^UA  LlTHARGYRl  ACET.ATI  COMPOSI-"'"^'°(>- 
T  A,   L.     Compound  water  of  acetated  litharge.  tharre 

Prepared  by  mixing  a  dram  of  the  foregoing  with  a 
dram  of  proof  fpirit,  and  adding  14  ounces  or  a  pint  o' 
diftilled  water. 

'J'his  is  intended  as  a  refrigerant  application,  and  is 
attended  with  ciFecls  fimilar  to  thole  of  tiic  fnperacetatc 
of  lead,  from  which  it  however  diflers  in  its  cliemical 
nature. 

d.    CeRATUM    LlTHARGYRl  ACET.ITI   COMFOSITUM,  Comiiound 

L.     CERATUM  LlTHARGYRl  ACETATI,  D."""°^. 
Compound  cerate  of  acetated  litharge.  ""large!" 

Prepared  by  rubbing  half  a  dram  of  camphor  with  a 
little  olive  oil,  and  in  the  mean  time  adding  gradually 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  acetated  litharge  to  a  meltcJ 
mixture  of  four  ounces  of  yellow  wa.x,  and  nine  ounces 
of  olive  oil,  ftirring  it  till  cold  ;  and  la!Uy  adding  the 
camphorated  oil.  Formerly  much  employed  as  a  re- 
frigerant application,  but  diffciing  in  little,  txcept  in 
conliftencf. 
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Hiftor)- 


of  confilleiife,  from  tlie  other  combinations  of  lead  with 
]''  fatty  matters. 

*•  e.  Emflastriim  oxidi  Plumbi  seiiivitrei,  E. 
~  EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI,   L.  D.     EM- 

f  PLASTRUM  COMMUNE.  Plafter  of  femivitrified 
i-  oxide  of  lead.  Litharge  fiinjlcr.  Common  plq/l/r.  D:a- 
°^  cuhimplajler. 

Prepared  by  boiling  together  over  a  flow  fire,  one 
part  of  femivitrified  oxide  of  lead  in  powder,  and  about 
two  parts  of  olive  oil,  adding  a  little  hot  water  from 
time  to  time,  and  conllantly  agitating  till  the  litharge 
and  oil  are  uniformly  mixed. 

This  plafter  has  been  long  employed  to  cover  exco- 
riated furfaces,  and  to  form  plafteis  for  fupporting  the 
teguments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fores  and  ulcers. 

For  the  ill  effeias  of  lead  as  a  poifon,  fee  Fothergill's 
"  Cautions  concerning  Poifons  of  Lead  and  Copper." 

285.  FERRUM,   E.   L.  D.      Iron.     See   Che.mi- 

STRY,  p.  664. 
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/  Sulphas  Ferri,  E.     FERRUM  VITRIOLA-  HiftoryA 
TUM,  L.  D.     SAL  MARTIS 


Sulphate   of   iron.  Simi'leai 


OJicitial  Preparations. 


Purified  fi- 
lings of 


5S0 
Purified 
black  oxide 


Purified 


a.  Ferri  Limatur/e  purificaTjE, 
filings  of  iron. 

Filings  of  iron  are  purified  by  placing  a  fieve  over 
them,  and  attra(?ling  the  purer  particles  through  the 
fieve  by  means  of  a  good  magnet. 

Sometimes  employed  internally  as  a  tonic  and  anthel- 
mintic, but  their  ufe  is  attended  with  an  unpleafant  ex- 
trication of  hydrogenous  gas, 

b.  Ferri  oxidiim  nigrum  furificatum,  E. 
FERRI    SC)UAM^     PURIFICAT^.      Purified 


black  oxide  of  i 


Purified fcates  of  i. 


This  is  a  preparation  of  the  fcales  of  iron  that  col- 
left  about  a  fmith's  anvil,  by  the  magnet. 

A  better  medicine  than  the  former,  as  it  is  not  attend- 
ed with  the  extrication  of  hydrogen  gas.  Dofe  from  five 
grains  to  a  fcruple. 

c.  Carbonas  Ferri,  E.  FERRI  RUBIGO,  L. 
D.  Carbonate  of  iron.  Rujl  of  iron.  See  CHEMISTRY, 
N°  1886,  and  1929. 

A  good  tonic,  ufeful  in  general  debility,  and  in  ute- 
rine obftruflions  dependent  on  debility.  Dofe  about  a 
fcruple,  feveral  times  a  day. 

d.  AquA   Ferri  aerati,  D.      Water  of  aerated 

Thi'!  is  an  artificial  chalybeate  water,  prepared  in  the 
fame   manner  as,  N°  875.  with  the  addition  of  a  coil 


the  water. 

i;  a  good  fubflitute  for  the 


of  fine  iron  wire  fufpended 

An  excellent  tonic,  fc 
natural  chalyiieate  waters.     Dofe  a  glafs  or  two,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

e.  ViNUM  Ferri.  L.  VINUM  FERRATUM, 
D.     Wine  of  iron.      Cha/yheate  wtne, 

Prepand  by  dij^efting  four  ounces  of  iron  filings  in 
four  pints  o^  Sianilli  white  wine,  for  a  month,  with  fre- 
qij'nf  --^'tatioii,  ■  nd  then  Braining  the  liquor. 

A  torir  formerly  mucl'  ufed  in  chlorotic  cafes.  Dofe 
from  a  drara  to  half  an  ounce. 


Variolated  iron.     Salt  of  feel.     See  Chemistry,  W  Mea.cinti 
1903. 

A  good  tonic,  but  apt  to  dlf 


ith  the  ftomach  Sulphate - 
and  bowels.     Dofe  from  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  feve-ofiron. 
ral  times  a  day.  p^j 

?■.  TiNCTURA  MURIATIS  Ferri,  E.  TINCTUR  A  Tln^uree 
FERRI  MURIATI,  L.  D.  Tiuclure  of  muriate  ofl^'^^'J'"*'" 
iron. 

The  Edinburgh  tinflure  is  prepared  by  digefting 
three  ounces  of  purified  bhck  oxide  of  iron  in  powder, 
and  ten  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  with  a  gentle  heat  ; 
then  adding,  after  the  powder  is  diflblved,  as  much  al- 
cohol as  will  make  the  whole  liquor  amount  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  The  preparations  of  the  other  col- 
leges do  not  materially  differ  from  this,  Dofe  from  10 
to   20  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  ,^ 

/;,  FerruM  TARTARISATUM,  L.      Turlari%ed  iron.     J-'rtarized 

Prepared  by  mixing  one  pound  of  iron  filings,  and 
two  pounds  of  powdered  cryiials  of  tartar,  into  a  thick 
mafs  with  diflilled  water,  expofing  them  to  the  air  for 
eight  days  in  a  wide  ghifs  veflcl,  and  then  drying  the 
matter  in  a  fand  bath,  and  grinding  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  See  Chemistry,  p.  671.  H'j^t  from  10  to 
30  grains.  ^  ^^^^ 

286.  Sulphas  Ferri  kativus.  Native  fulphate  of  ^"•I'iveful.i 
iron.     Green  vitriol.     Green  copperas.  !'"^"^  ° 

Officinal  Preparaliom. 

t)6S 

13.  Sulphas  Ferri  ExsiccATus,  E.     Diied  fulphate  Dried  fiJ.- 

ofiron.  phateof 

Prepared  by  expofing  any   quantity  of  fulphate   of 

iron    to   the    aflion    of  a  moderate    heat,    in    an  un- 

glazed  earthen  veifel,  till  it  becomes  white  and  perfeft- 

ly  dry. 

909 
i?.  OxiDOM  Ferri  rubrum,  E.     Red  oxide  of  iron.  Red  oxide  ; 

Colcolliar  of  vitriol.  of  iron.      . 

Prepared  by  expofing  the  foregoing  preparation  to 
an  intenfe  heat  till  it  is  converted  into  a  very  red 
matter. 

c.  Emplastrum  oxidi  Ferri  rubri,  E. 
PLASTRUM  ROBORANS. 
of  iron.     Strengthening  plafler. 

Prepared  by  grinding  eight  parts  of  red  oxide  of 
iron  with  three  of  olive  oil ;  and  then  adding  them 
to  a  melted  mixture  of  24  parts  of  plafter  of  femivitri- 
fied oxide  of  lead,  fix  parts  of  white  rofin,  and  three  of 
yellow  wax. 

Ufed  as  an  external  application,  fpread  on  linen  or 
leather,  in  weakneiTes  of  the  back  and  loins. 

d.  MuRiAS  Ammovi/E  et  Ferri,  E.  FERRUM  Muriate  of 
AMMONIACALE,  L.  Muriate  of  ammonia  and  iron. 
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EM-  Plafter  of . 


97' 


Prepaied  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  red  oxide  of 
iron,  waihed  and  dried,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
fublimine,  E.     Dofe  from  three  to  ten  grains. 


e.  TixcTURA  Ferri 
of  araraoniacal  iron. 


AJIMOXIACALIS,  L.      Tlnfture  1 

Prepared' 


\'.  MATERIA 

Prepared  by  digoiling  four  ounces  of  the  preceding, 
■    ivit';i  a  pi.it  of  proof  fpirit,  and  Itraining. 

Uled  in  iimilar  cafes  with  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
_  iroii,  which  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  to  it. 


M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 
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TivcTi-RA    Ferri    acetati,  D.      Tinflure    of 
acetateJ  iron. 


/• 


Prepared  by  rubbin^  together  in  a  glafs  moitar,  ace- 
tated  vegetable  alkali,  and  vitriolated  iron,  of  each 
an  ounce,  till  the  mat's  deliquefce?,  and  then  adding 
during  the  trituration  two  pounds  of  alcohol,  and  ftrain- 
ing  the  folation. 

A  powerful  aftringent  and  tonic.  Dofe  2D  or  30 
drops. 

The  preparations  of  iron,  given  in  a  moderate  dofe, 
gradually  raife  the  pulfe,  improve  the  colour  of  the 
face,  and  inrreafe  the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuticular 
excretions.  Their  taking  proper  effect  is  denoted  by 
fetid  eruflations  and  black  (lools. 

1  hefe  tonics  are  indicated  chiefly  in  cafes  of  pre- 
terr.atural  difcharges,  or  fupprelhon  of  natural  fecre- 
tions  or  excretions,  proceeding  from  a  languor  and 
fluggilhnefs  of  the  fluids,  and  general  ueaknefs  of  the  fo- 
lids.  They  are  therefore  ufeful  in  paflive  haemorrhages, 
in  dyfpepfia,  hyftcria,  and  chlorofis  •,  in  moft  of  the 
cachexiic,  and  in  cancerous  affections,  and  in  the  general 
debility  that  often  remains  after  acute  difeafes  or  excef- 
five  ha;morrhages. 

The  preparations  of  iron,  when  given  too  largely, 
or  improperly,  produce  headach,  anxiety,  heat  of  fkin, 
and  not  unfrequently  haemorrhages  or  vomiting,  pains 
in  the  ftomach,  and  fpalms  and  pains  in  the  bowels. 
They  are  improper  wherever  the  circulation  is  already 
too  quick,  the  folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid  ;  and  where 
there  is  any  ftriclure  and  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the 
veffels. 

";*  287.  Cuprum,  E.  L.  D.    Copper.    See  Chemistry, 

p.  674. 
,';'\.^      SuEACKTAS   CupRi.     SUBACETIS   CUPRI,  E. 
u  ,  .-.'^  ^^RUGO.       Subacetate  of  copper.       Verdigris.      See 

CiitMiSTKY,  N°  1995. 

Employed  chiefly  as  an  efcharotic,  to  deftroy  cal- 
lous edges  or  fungous  flelh,  or    as   a   ftimulant  to  foul 

ulcerj. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 
repared  a.   ^RUCO  PRi?:rAR-\TA,   L.  D.       Prepared  verdi- 


Ugm.     gr 


Dared  like  other  fubflances  not    foluble    in    wa- 


\xjme\of       i.  OxYMEL  TEruginis,  L.      Oxymel  of  verdigris. 


Prepared  by  diffolving  one  ounce  of  prepared  verdi- 
gris in  fcvcn  ounces  of  vinegar,  itraining  through  linen, 
ii.d  boiling  with  14.  ounces  of  claiified  honey  to  a 
(-loper  conllltance. 

Sometimes  ufed  as  a  detergent  gargle  to  venereal  ul- 
cerations of  the  mouth  and  tonfils,  but  with  much  pre- 
caution. More  generally  employed,  mixed  with  fome 
ilimulant  ointment,  as  an  external  llimulant  and  efcha- 


c.  Un'Cuentum  suBACEfiTis  CurRi,  E.  Ointment  5,,,''"^*,^^ 
of  fubacetite  of  copper,  Offioir.al 

Prepared  by  mixing  15   parts   of  refinous  ointment,  _, 

and  one  part  of  fubacetite  of  copper.  5  s 

r/rt'.  nt 

(i.  Liquor  Cupri  ammoviati,  D.  AQUA  CU- of <■"''•<«;- 
PRI  AMMONIATI,  L.  AQ^UA  SAPPHARINA."^'^^°f"P- 
Water  of  ammonlated  copper.     Sufipliirewaur.  ' 

Prepared   by  the   Dublin   college,    by   mixing   fou'' j^^'I^oVll- 
grains  of  prepared  verdigris,    and  two   fcruples  of  fal  t^a  ,^^9,,p'er. 
ammoniac,    with  eight  ounces  of  frelli  made  lime  wa- 
ter, digelting  for  24  hours,  and  pouring  off  the    clear 
liquor. 

Ufed  as  a  flimulant  and  detergent  lotion. 
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288.  Sulphas  Cupri,  E.     CUPRUM  VITRIO-Sulplmrof 
LATUM,  D.  VITRIOLUMCCERULEUM.    Sul-<^0PP"- 
phate    of  copper.    Vi'.riolalcd  copper.      Blue'  or  Roman 
vitricL     BlueJIone.      See  CHEMISTRY,  N"  I97  2. 

Sometimes  given  internally  as  an  em.etlc,  in  the  dofe 
of  from  two  to  five  grains,  and  as  a  tonic,  a  grrin  ot 
two,  feveral  times  a-day  ;  but  its  internal  ufe  is  danger- 
ous.    More  frequently  employed  as  an  efcharotic. 


nal  Pr. 


paratu 


9S1 


a.  SOEUTIO  SuLPHATlS  COPRJ  COMPOSITA,  E.      A-  Com|ioiiml 

Q^UA  STYPTIC  A.     Compound  folution  of  fulphate  i""'""™  "f 
of  copper,     Sli/ptic  -water.  coii'^'cV'' 

Prepared  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  fulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  the  fame  of  fulphate  of  alumina,  in  two  pounds 
of  water,  till  they  are  diffolved;  then  adding  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  diluted  fulphuric  acid  to  the  liquor  pre- 
vioufly  filtered. 

Employed  chiefly  as  a  flyptic  for  (topping  fuperficial 
haemorrhages,  or  bleedings  at  the  nofe. 

b.  AmMOXTARETUM  CuPRI,  E.  CUPRUM  AM- Ammonis- 
MONIATUM,  D.  Ammoniaret  of  copper,  yim-'^Y^ ^°\!- ' 
moniatcd  copper.  ^ '■ 

Prepared  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  by  rubbing  two 
parts  of  the  purelt  fulphate  of  copper  with  three  parts 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  carefully  together,  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  till  the  eftervefcence  has  entirely  ceafed,  and 
they  unite  into  a  violet-coloured  mafs,  which  is  to  be 
wrapt  up  in  blotting  paper,  and  dried,  firft  upon  a  chalk 
flone,  and  afterwards  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  put  into  a  • 
phial  that  is  to  be  clofely  flopped. 

Employed  as  a  tonic  and  antifpafmodic,  chiefly  in 
cafes  of  epilepfy.  Dofe  about  half  a  grain  or  a  grain,, 
gradually  increafed  to  four  or  five  grains,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

c.  PlI.ULiE  AMMONIAKETI  CuiRl,  E.  Pills  of  am- Pill^  of  ail; 
moniaret  of  copper. 

Compofed  of  16  grains  of  ammoniaret  of  copper  in 
fine  powder,  and  four  fcruples  of  crumb  of  bread,  beat- 
en into  a  mafs  with  a  fulTicicnt  quantity  of  water  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  immediately  divided  into  3  2 
equal  pills. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  pills  is  a  moderate  dofe. 

J"or  .an  ascouat  of  tlic  ill  effeits  arjliiig  from  copper 


IM  ATERI  A-MEDIC  A,    &c. 
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itorj' of  ^s  *a  poifon,  and  the  means   of  deteftingr  and  obvi«ting      way  of  philofopliicn!    experiment.       See   Davy's   Re-  ''1  ry- 
\l^'*"''?''tliem,  fee  Fothergill's  Cautions  concenfing  the  poifons      fearches  on  Nitrous  Oxide. 
»lic'i"ic'i  °^  '^^'^  ^"'^  copper,  and  Duncan's  Difpenfatory. 

2912.  Gas  Hydrogekeum.      Hvdrogen    eas.     In- 

See  Che-    Jlammahle  air.     See  Cfiemistry,  N^  373,  f/yi-y.  obS 

Hvdroge* 
squan-gas. 
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289.  ARGCNTtrM,  E.  L. 

MlSTRy,  p.  681. 


Officinal  Preparation,  ^ 

a.  NrvRAS  Argekti,  E.  ARGENtUM  NI- 
TRATUM,  L.  D.  CAUSTICUM  LUNARE. 
Nitrate  of  iilver.     titrated fuver.     LunaY  caiiftic. 

Prepared  by  diiTolving  in  a  phial,  ^vith  a  gentle  heat, 
four  ounces  of  the  purtfl  filver  flattened  into  plates,  and 
cut  into  pieces,  in  eight  ounces  of  diluted  nitrous  acid, 
mixed  with  four  ounces  of  difti'lcd  water,  and  evapo- 
rating to  a  dry  mafs,  which  is  to  be  put  into  a  Luge 
crucible,  and  placed  on  a  gentle  fire,  increafeJ  gradu- 
ally till  the  mafs  Hows  like  oil ;  then  pouring  it  into 
iron  pipes  previoufly  heated  and  anointed  with  tallow, 
and  when  cool,  putting  it  into  a  glafs  veflel  to  be  well 
flopped. 

Employed  chiefly  as  an  efchnrolic,  to  deftroy  the 
cal'ou*  ed;j;es  of  ulcers,  warts,  and  other  excrefcences ; 
but  lately  much  recommended,  and  employed  with 
fome  fuccefs,  as  a  tonic  in  cafes  of  epilepfy.  It  Ihould 
-be  begun  in  very  fmall  dofes,  about  one-eighth  or  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain, .dilTolved  in  diftilled  water,  or  made 
into  a  pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  gradually  increafing 
the  dofe  to  a  grain  or  more,  twice  or  three  times  a-day. 


586 
O.V)gencus      _  ZpO. 
gas.  air. 


Chap.  IV.  Gafeous  Subftances. 
Gas  Oxvgeneum.      Oxygenous  gas.      Vital 


On  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  gas,  fee  CHEMI- 
STRY, N°  341. 

When  air,  with  an  increafed  proportion  of  oxygen, 
is  refpired,-  it  afts  as  a  powerful  fliraulus,  increalltig 
the  circulation  and  animal  heat,  raifing  the  fpirits,  and 
producing  a  temporary  increafe  of  vigour  and  activity, 
followed,  however,  in  a  Ihort  time,  by  correfponding 
languor  and  wearinefs.  From  its  ftiraulant  effeils,  the 
refpiration  of  fupero.\ygenated  air  has  been  much  re- 
commended in  various  cales  of  debility,  as  chlorofis, 
epilepfy,  allhraalic  and  dropfical  aticflions  ;  but  it 
feems  now  falling  into  difufe,  from  a  conviction  that 
practitioners  were  too  fanguine  in  their  expeftations. 

See  yllijon  F-JJai  fur  la  Proprida  Medicinales  de 
l''Oxygenc,  8 vo.  Ward  Dijfert.  Inaug.  de  Mcdicina  Pneu- 
matica,  Edin.  1 800.  Hodges's  Dijert.  Inaiig.  de  Oxy. 
genio,  Edin.  1801  j  and  the  Praftical  Synoplis. 

ifeousox-     291.  Gas  AzoTii  oxiDUM.    OXIDUMNITRO- 
:ota2ote.sUM.      Gafeous  oxide   of  azote.      Nitrous  oxiJe.      See 
C.HEillSTRV,  p.  493,  49  I,  where  the  nature  and  effefts 
of  this  gas  are  detailed  at  fufficient  length. 

As  the  refpiration  of  this  gas  Is  not  followed  by  the 
dcprclTion  and  debility  confequcnt  on  the  application  of 
nioft  other  ftimiiii,  it  promifes  fair  to  become  a  ufeful 
remedy  in  fon.e  cafes  of  debility  and  atony  of  the  vital 
powers  ;  but   it  is   not   yet  much  employed  except  by 
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Hydrogen  gas  diluted  with  about  ttn  times  ' 
tity  of  at«nofphcric  air,  has  been  recommended  in  afth- 
matic  complaints  ;  but  its  fucceis  has  not  equalled  the 
expeftations  of  phyficians. 

293.    Gas    HyDROGENEUM    CARBONATOM.        Car- carbonic 
bonated  hydrogen  gas.     See  Chemistry,  N°  412.         aeidgas. 

This  gas,  which  is  fo  deleterious  when  refpired  in  its 
pure  Hate,  has  bee.i  ftrongly  recommended  when  dilut- 
ed w  ith  about  20  parts  of  atmofpheric  air,  as  a  remedy 
in  phthifis,  in  fome  cafes  of  which  it  has  evidently  been 
of  fervice,  reliesnng  the  fymptoms,  ard  at  lead  arreft- 
ing  the  progrefs  of  the  difcafe.  It  Ihould,  however, 
be  employed  with  great  caution,  and  at  firft  largely 
diluted. 

294.  Gas   acibOm  carboxicum. 
gas.      Fixed  air.      See  CHEMliiTRY,  N*  595.  acid  gav 

Befidesthe  folution  of  this  gas  in  water  (fee  N°  875), 
ufed  internally  as  a  tonic  and  refrigerant,  the  gas  itfelf, 
as  evolved  from  fermenting  iubflancv:s,  is  a  good  ftimu- 
lant  or  antiieptic  application  to  f6ul  ulcers  and  can- 
cerous fores.  The  modilication  of  this  fubftance,  which 
is  contained  in  yell  or  barm,  has  been  much  employed 
of  late  in  typhus,  but  we  believe  with  no  material  be- 
nefit. 

951 

295.  CaloricuM.      Caloric.     Heal.      See    CflEMI- Caloric, 
'STRY,  Chap.  iii. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  us  here  to  attempt  any  ac- 
count of  the  eftefts  of  heat  on  the  human  body,  and 
thefe  have  been  amply  detailed,  both  by  chemical  and 
phyfiological  writers.  It  afls  as  a  powerful  fiiraulu.', 
and  as  fuch  is  often  employed,  efpecially  in  the  form  of 
warm  and  vapour  baths,  in  various  cafes  of  debility  and 
atony  of  the  fyrtem.  The  effefts  and  ufes  of  the  warm 
and  vapour  baths  have  been  already  mentioned  under 
Water,  as  have  the  elFefts  and  ufes  of  the  cold  bath. 

296.  LuMEK.     Light.     See  Chemistry,  Chap.  ii.  Light. 

Befides  its  effeiS  on  the  eye,  in  producing  vifion,  light 
evidently  ails  as  a  general  and  powerful  ftimulus,  raif- 
ing the  fpirits,  and  increafing  the  vigour  and  ailivity 
of  the  body.     See  Rush's  Icftures  on  animal  life. 

993 

297.  Electricitas.     EleAricity.  Elcdrici 

Common  eleflricity  afls  as  a  powerful  ftimulus  on 
the  fyflem,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion in  which  it  is  applied.  When  applied  under  the 
form  of  a  ftream.,  or  continued  difcharge  of  elc<flric 
iiuid,  its  efftfls  are  the  moft  gentle ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, when  applied  in  the  form  of  fparks,  it  is  more 
aiftivc,  but  its  effeCls  are  more  confined  •,  and  when  ap- 
plied by  way  of  a  fliork,  it  acts  very  powerfully,  pro- 
ducing an  agitation  of  the  mufcles  of  the  part  through 
which  the  (hock  is  difcharged  ;  and  if  the  (liock  is 
violent,  the  whole  body  partakes  of  the  agitation.  E- 
lef\ricity 
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been  found  of  fervice,  chiefly  in  cafes  of 


uterine  obilruflion  dependent  on  debi- 

M  ditines    ''^y* 

•  _  ^  ''  '.  For  the  mode  of  applying  electricity  to  the  body, 
under  its  various  ftates,  we  mull  refer  to  Cavallo's  Me- 
dical Electricity,  and  Cuthbcrtfon's  Pradical  Eleilricity 
and  Galvanifin., 

eaiviuiim.       298.  Galvakismus,     Galvanifni. 

This  modification  of  electricity  is  found  to  have  pro- 
duced ftill  greater  effects  on  the  human  body,  when  ap- 
plied under  particular  circumltances,  into  »vhich  we 
have  not  now  room  to  enter.  Much  has  of  late  been 
written  on  the  efficacy  of  this  powerful  agent  in  the 
cure  of  various  dlfeafes,  but  like  mod  other  new  reme- 
dies, its  powers  have  been  greatly  overrated.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  raoft  fuccefsfal  in  cafes  of  local  para- 
lyfis,  or  nervous  atony.  In  particular,  it  has  in  feveral 
inflances  relieved  deafnefs,  efpecially  that  fpecies  which 
feems  to  arife  from  torpor  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

For  the  effects  of  galvanifm  on  the  body,  and  its  ap- 
plication in  medicine,  fee  Wilkinfon's  Elements  of 
Galvanifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  441.;  Cuthbcrtfon's  EleiRricity 
and  Galvanifm  ;  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  &c. 
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ADDENDUM. 

The  fo/loiving  zvas  emitted  among  ike  preparations  ofx. 
iron. 
£.  Carbovas  Ferri  i'RjEcipitatus,  E.     Prccipi- '^'^'^'P'"' 

.    *  ,        ,  r .  '     cJ  carnu- 

tated  carbonate  ol  iron.  jj^,^  g,- 

Prepared  by  decompofing  a  folution  of  fulphate  of"""' 
iron  by  a  folution  of  carbonate   of  foda  ;   walliing   and 
drying  the  precipitate. 

Similar  in  its  virtues  to  961.    Dofe  five  to  30  grains. 


The  fpace  allotted  to  this  article  was  fo  fmall,  and 
the  time  for  preparing  it  fo  (hort,  that  it  is,  of  necef- 
fity,  much  lefs  full  and  complete  than  it  might  other- 
xvife  have  been.  As  it  was  impolTible,  under  Tuch  cir- 
cumltances,  to  produce  any  thing  like  an  original  and 
complete  treatife,  the  compiler  has  endeavoured  to 
render  as  ufeful  as  poffible  the  feleiition  that  he  found 
it  neceffary  to  make,  and  to  fupply  the  unavoidable  de- 
ficiencies bv  a.  reference  to  the  molt  refpeflable  works 
on  the  fubjea. 


ERRATA. — N'  620;  for  The  London  and  Dublin  tinflures,  read  Tht  Edii'.burgh  and  Dublin  tinaures  ;  and 
for  ten  grains,  read  ten  drams. 
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ACETJTE  of  potalh. 

N°3ii 

ALcs, 

X»  476 

Aquafortis, 

N°847 

of  mercury, 

9^6 

Al-Jt^a  officinalis, 

672 

Arbutus  uva  urG, 

56J 

Acid,  acetous,  impure, 

3=5 

Alum, 

881 

Arijiolocltia  ferpentaria, 

,723 

diltiUed, 

306 

Amber, 

828 

Arnica  montana. 

714 

ftrong, 

307 

Ammonia,  prepared, 

238 

Arfinic,  white, 

888 

camphorated, 

3=9 

Ammoniacum, 

324 

Artemifa  abrotanum, 

707 

acetic. 

307 

Ammoniarct  of  copper, 

982 

maritima, 

7=9 

benzoic, 

570 

Amomiim,  zingiber, 

336 

fanion'ca. 

710 

fuccinic, 

829 

cardamomum, 

340 

.  vulgaris. 

712 

fulphuric, 

835 

repens. 

ib. 

Artichoke, 

708 

arematic, 

837 

zcdoaria, 

339 

Arum  maculatum. 

7*5 

vitriolic, 

83J 

Amygdalus  communis. 

587 

Afarabacca, 

576 

nitrous, 

847 

Annjris  elemifera, 

505 

Afarum  europa;um, 

ih. 

nitric, 

848 

gileadenfis, 

506 

AITafcctida, 

440 

muriatic, 

853 

Anelhum  graveolens, 
focniculum, 

4?6 

AJs\  milk,  charaaer  of. 

^s 

marine, 

ih. 

458 

AJiragahis  tragacantha, 

683 

arfenious. 

888 

Angelica  archangelica, 

4iO 

AJJringenIs, 

17= 

Jieonitum  ncomontanum, 

628 

Angujliira, 

331 

Atropa  belladonna, 

399 

,   Mfculus  hippocadanum, 

504 

Antacids, 

191 

Avens, 

609 

^ffi'fwn  of  warm  water. 

817 

Anthelmintics, 

185 

B. 

cold  water, 

8.9 

Anlhemis  nobilis, 

718 

Ba/m, 

6s0 

j^lcoho/,  common. 

294 

pyrethrum, 

721 

ofGilead, 

S°l 

pure. 

295 

Antimony, 

889 

Balfam  of  Peru, 

■53^^ 

aramoniated. 

237 

vitrified. 

89Z 

of  Tolu, 

'53S 

aromatic, 

243 

tartarized. 

899 

of  Copaiva, 

571 

fetid. 

246 

calcined, 

902 

of  Canada, 

743 

Alhali,  volatile,  mild, 

238 

diaphoretic, 

ib. 

Barberry, 

472 

vegetable,  fiNed 

312 

Antifpnfmodics, 

179 

Barilla, 

84c 

mineral,  fixed. 

840 

Apium  petrofelinum, 

461 

Bark,  Peruvian  or  Jefuit's, 

40t 

\    'Allium  {iX\vv.m, 

473 

Al>ple,  bitter, 

762 

Bnn/tes 

861 

^                   ccpr, 

475 

Apples,  efculent,  lift  of, 

90 

Bath,  hot, 

81,- 

Vol..  XII.  Part  II. 

5H 

Bati, 

794- 

Di::,h,  «arin, 
cold, 

Ber.zoin  or  benjamin, 
B.erberis  vulgaris, 
licrries,  efculmit,  lift  of, 
Blflort,  great, 
Biltetfwec't, 
Borax, 
Broom, 
Brijonia  alba, 
Bubon  galbaiium, 
~Buckt/wrii, 
Butlcr-m\\\i,  nature  of, 


Cabbage  tree  bark, 
Calamine, 

Calamus  aromaticus, 
Calomel, 
Caloric, 

Calx  of  merciuy,  w nite, 
Camphor, 
Canclla  alba, 
Cantliarides, 
Capjicum  gnnuura. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia, 
of  potalli, 
of  foda, 

impure, 
«f  baryta, 
of  lime, 

prepared, 
of  magnefia, 
of  zinc,  impure, 

prepared, 
of  iron, 

precipitated, 
Cardamine  pratcnlis, 
Cardamom  feeds,  leiTer, 
Cardinal  flower,  blue, 
Caruvi  cari'.i , 
Cafcaril'a, 
CaJJia  bark, 
fiHula, 
feniKi, 
CnJIor 
Cawplajm, 

of  cummin, 
muftard, 
alum, 
Catecltv, 

Ccnlaurca  benedifla, 
Centaury,  Icflcr, 
Cepha'elis  ipecacuanha, 
Cerate  of  fperraaceti, 

ivhite  or  fimple, 

of  caiilliaridef, 

refmou':, 

foap, 

of  impure  carbonate  of  zinc, 

of  calamine, 

tpulotic  brown,  or  Turner's, 

lonip'Hu.d  of  acttated  litharge. 
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CerifTe, 

Chalk, 

Chnmomile  tlois*ers, 

Charcoal, 

Chemical  remedies, 

Chefrwt,  horfe, 

Chironia  centaureum. 

Cinchona  officinalis, 
carib»a. 

Cinnamon, 

Cijlus  creticus. 

Citrus  aurantium,, 
medica. 

Clove  julytlower. 

Cloves, 

Cochineal, 

Cochlearia  ofEcinalis, 
armoracia^ 

Colchicum  autumnale, 

Colocynth, 

Colls  foot, 

Columbo  root. 

Condiments,  nature  of, 

ConfcEiion,  aromatic, 
opiate, 
japonic, 

ConfeBions,  general  remarks  on, 

Conium  maculatum, 

Con/erves,  general  remarks  on, 

Conferve  of  fquill, 

wood  forrel, 
of  floes, 
868  of  rofes, 

871  of  hips, 

878  of  orange  peel, 

940  of  fea  wormwood, 

941  of  arum, 
96 1      Contrai/erva, 

995  Convolvulus  fcammonia, 

664  jalapa, 

340  Cookery,  general  remarks  or>, 

407  Copaifera  officinalis, 
452  Copper,  vitriolated, 
757  Coriandrum  fativum, 
5 1 8  Cowhagc,  or  cowitch, 
541  CreJJes,  water, 

543  Crocus  fativus, 
247  of  antimony, 

23 1  Croton  eleutheria, 

438  Cubebs, 

667  Cucumber,  wild, 

8S6  Ci/f«/wJ- colocynthis, 

786  Cullcn''s  materia  medicn, 
722  arrangement, 

395  Cuminum  cyminum, 

408  Curcuma  longa, 
263  Curd,  alum, 

ib.  Cijnara  fcolymus, 
269  D. 

753  Daphne  mezereum, 

859  Darwin's  arrangement  of  remedies, 

942  Datura  ftramonium, 
lb.  Dccoiiijn  of  barley, 

ib.  compound, 

^^6  of  cinchonn, 
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N°  946      DecoBlotl  of  elm  bark, 
of  mezereon, 


7i» 
29i 
188 
504 
395 
401 
406 

511 
625 
691 
696 

572 
579 
275 
660 
662 
500 
762 
717 
11^ 
103 
5.17 
618 
619 
224 
434 
225 
494 
575 
592 

599 
604 

695 

710 
726 

375 
380 

385 


980 

451 
682 
668 

357 
891 

757 
352 
760 
762 
5 
132 
437 
335 
886 
706 

508 
'35 
389 
371 

372 

402 


compound,  of  gualacum, 

for  clyfters, 

of  marfhmallow, 

of  feneka, 

of  cabbage-tree  bark, 

for  fomentations, 

of  chamomile, 

of  farfapariUa, 

compound 

of  white  hellebore, 
Dianthus  caryophyllus, 
Diaphoretics, 
Diet,  writers  on, 

of  the  fick,  remarks  on, 
Digitalis  purpurea, 
Di/lillation, 
Diuretics, 
Dolichos  pruriens, 
Dor/lenia  contrajerva, 
Dragon'' s  blood, 
Duncan's  New  Difpenfatory 


Earth,  japan, 

Elalerium, 

Elder, 

EleElricitij, 

EleBuaries,  general  remarks  on, 

EleBuary  of  fcammony, 

aromatic, 

of  caflia, 

of  fenna, 

opiate, 

of  catechu, 
Elcmi, 
Elm  bark, 
Elutriation, 
Emetics, 
Emtllients, 


Index, 

N°43i 
509 

556 
67. 


Emuljion  of  gum  ammoniac, 
of  affafoetida, 
camphorated, 
almond, 
arabic, 

Errhines, 

Eryngium  maritimum, 

Efcharotics, 

Ethtr,  fulphuric, 

with  alcohol, 

vitriolic, 
Evaporation,  in  pharmacy, 
Eucalipius  refinifera, 
Eugenia  caryophyllata, 
ExpeBorants, 
ExtroB  of  valerian,  refmous. 

ot  jalap, 

of  cinchona, 

of  gentian, 

of  aloes, 

of  fenna, 

of  logwood, 

of  me. 


673 
677 
689 
708 
719 
770 
771 
783 
572 
149 

16 
121 
657 
211 
15a 
682 
375 
679 

12 


786 
761 
465 

993 
223 
38+ 
517 
542 
548 
618 
619 
505 
430 
200 

'43 


164 

326 

44a 

521 

589) 

791 

158 

432 

298 
299 

aromaticjjSj 

2981 

209 

585 
579 
146 
356 

387 
405 
429 
484 
549 
SS'i 
5611 
Extraii 
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795 

;..     .-?  of  opium,                           N"6i6 

Harl/ljorn,                                            ^'■ 

'  253 

Leopara's  bane, 

N°  7,4 

of  broom. 

681 

UclLbore,  white. 

7S2 

Lettuce,  wild. 

7^3 

of  liquorice, 

687 

Hclleboru!  niger. 

631 

Levigntion, 

J9X 

of  chamomile, 

720 

HcUeburus  foctidus, 

633 

Lexvis''s  materia  medica, 

6 

of  oak  bark. 

735 

Hemlock, 

434 

Ley,  mild. 

3 '4 

of  cafcariUa, 

759 

Henbane, 

390 

cauftic. 

316 

compound,  of  colocyntli, 

763 

Hirtido  medicinali-, 

285 

LickcK  idandicus. 

799 

offavine. 

778 

Honey, 

276 

Light, 

F.x'raclsand  refins,  general  remarks  on,  226 

acetated. 

2?8 

Lime, 

865 

offquill. 

496 

with  pure  kali, 

318 

F. 

of  rofes, 

598 

Liniments,  ointments,  and  cerates 

232 

F  ■i'u/,  fweet, 

458 

Hop, 

768 

Liniment  of  ammonia, 

242 

/■'  /  ■/  root. 

798 

HcrelioimJ,  nhite. 

6s  z 

volatile. 

242,  244 

'^     -r  of  iron,  purified. 

959 

Horferadijh, 

662 

nmple. 

320 

,    fin. 

2C2 

//«/«(//;/ r"lupulus. 

76S 

camphorated, 

525 

onfidered  in  general, 

76 

Hi/droful/>liurel  of  ammonia. 

241 

foap. 

m 

......  purging, 

471 

Htjofcyamus  ni^er, 

390 

anodyne. 

858 

Foivcrs,  efculent,  lift  of. 

87 

Hjfop, 

634 

of  lime  water. 

867 

of  benzoin, 

570 

hedge. 

345 

Linum  ufitatilTimum, 

469 

of  fulphur, 

821 

•       I. 

catharticum, 

471 

of  zinc, 

931 

Jala/,, 

385 

Liquor  of  mild  volatile  alkali, 

239 

FociJ,  confidered  in  general, 

17 

Incilantia,  catalogue  of. 

137 

acetated  volatile  alkali 

:,       240 

proper  quantity  of. 

21 

/«/;//7c/;  of  cinchona, 

402 

volatile,  of  hartlhorn, 

^s^ 

Itould  be  lutiicient  to  nouridi 

the 

compound,  of  gentian, 

4:6 

vitriolic,  ethereal, 

296 

body, 

32 

of  rhubarb. 

530 

oily,  ethereal. 

302 

manner  of  taking. 

23 

of  fenna,  fimple, 

54+ 

Hoffman's  anodyne, 

ib. 

derived  from  quadrupeds. 

24 

tartartized. 

545 

ethereal  nkrous. 

85= 

birds, 

61 

of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 

546 

Liquorice, 

686 

reptiles, 

68 

of  rofes, 

596 

Litharge, 

^s-^ 

ferpents, 

69 

of  foxglove, 

6,-8 

Lithontriptics , 

192. 

fithes. 

70 

of  catechu, 

787 

Liverwirr,  Iceland, 

79f 

infefts, 

77 

Invertentia,  catalogue  of, 

140 

Lobelia  fyphilitica. 

407 

worms, 

78 

Ipecacuan, 

4=8 

Logwood, 

551 

vegetable,  confidered  generally,     82 

Ins  florentina, 

360 

Lytta  veficatoria. 

267 

F    .rlov^ 

657 

pfeudacorus. 

361 

M. 

Fra:i:incenfe, 

741 

Iron,  vitriolated, 

964 

Madder, 

374 

Fraxiuus  ornus. 

794 

tartarizcd, 

966 

Magnejia, 

879 

Fun^ufes,  efculent,  liil  of, 

94 

Jus/ans  re^ia. 

737 

vitriolated. 

877 

Juice,  infpiffated,  of  henbane. 

391 

calcined, 

879 

G. 

of  deadlv  nightlhade  400 

H^hite, 

878 

Galhamwi, 

446 

of  hemlock, 

435 

Mahogany  bark. 

553 

Gall  nuts. 

736 

of  aconite. 

629 

Mall  liquors,  charafler  of, 

99 

Golx'anifm, 

994 

lemon, 

699 

Manna, 

794 

Gamboge, 

781 

of  wild  lettuce, 

704 

Marfmialloxv, 

672 

Garlic, 

473 

of  wild  cucumber, 

,     761 

Marrubium  vulgare. 

652 

Gill,  oxygenous, 

985 

Junipcrus  communis, 

772 

Me/iich, 

767 

hydrogen. 

988 

lycia. 

775 

Materia  medica,  definition  of, 

I 

carbonated, 

989 

fabina, 

776 

writers  on, 

4 

carbonic  acid. 

990 

K. 

late  foreign  writers 

Genllana  lutea. 

425 

Kcempferla,  rotunda, 

334 

on. 

»4 

Ge;ffraa  inerrais. 

688 

Kermes  mineral, 

894 

Meafures  and  weights, 

206 

Geum  urbanum. 

609 

Kine, 

585 

Melaleuca  leucodcndron, 

700 

G,r,ger, 

336 

Kirbu^s  tables, 

'3 

Melijfa  officinalis, 

6s^ 

Glijcjirrhiza  glabra. 

686 

L. 

Mentha  viridis. 

^M 

Cun,Iin\i  continuation  of  Murray, 

8 

LaBuca  virofa. 

703 

piperita, 

638 

(;  ri^onin  nobilis. 

288 

Ladftuuvi, 

62,- 

pulegium, 

642 

Grain!  and  feeds  efculent,  lift  of. 

92 

Laudanum,  liquid. 

620 

Mircury, 

904 

Granulation, 

199 

Laurus  cinnamomum, 

ill 

purified. 

905 

Gran'ola  otTicinalis, 

345 

calTm, 

5.8 

acetated. 

906 

Ghalacum  officinale, 

3  55 

camphora, 

520 

muriated,  corrofivc, 

907 

Gum  ammoniac. 

324 

nobilis. 

526 

mild, 

909 

tragacantli. 

683 

faffafras. 

527 

calcined. 

9'^ 

arabic. 

789 

Leeches, 

285 

nitrated,  red. 

916 

H. 

Leguminous  plants,  lift  of, 

9' 

fubvitriolated, 

9.8 

I[.ct!:a:o\ijlum  cajrpeachia.uim, 

551 

Lemon, 

696 

with  fulnhur, 
SH2 

Mezcreuiii 

796 

Me-zereum  or  mezcreon,  N' 

Munofa  catechu, 
Mtmc/a  nilotica, 
Mixlure,  muQi, 

camphorated, 
chalk. 
Mixtures  and  emulfions, 
Momorciica  elaterium, 
Monro's  medical  chemiilry, 
Mojchus  mofchiferus, 
Mucilage  of  flarch, 

of  quince  feeds, 
of  gum  tragacanth, 
of  gum  arabic, 
Mucilages,  general  remarks  on, 
Muriate  of  ammonia, 

and  iron, 
of  baryta, 
of  antimony, 
of  mercury, 

mild,  fubllmed, 

precipitated, 

Murrey's  (Dr)  apparatus  medicaminur 

(Mr)   elements  of  materia 

medica, 
obfervations  on  the  aiSion 

of  medicines, 
arrisngement, 
Mufi, 
Miijlard,  white. 


Myriflica  mofchata, 
Alyroxy/on  peruiferura, 
Myrrh, 
Myrtus  pimento, 

N. 
Nicotiana  tabacum, 
NighiJ}}ade,  deadly. 
Nitrate  of  potafh, 

of  filver. 
Nitre, 

Nuts,  efculent,  lift  of, 
Nutrientia,  catalogue  of. 
Nutmeg, 
Nux  vomica, 

O. 
Oak  bark, 
Oi/,  ufe  of,  as  a  condiment, 

aramoniated, 

of  hartfliorn, 

animal,  or  Dippel's, 

«f  wine, 

elive, 

lintfeed, 

camphorated, 

«f  almonds, 

of  mace, 

carter, 

fulphurated, 

of  amber, 

of  petroleum, 

of  vitriol, 

volatile,  of  rofemary. 


M 

508 
786 
789 
252 
522 
872 
228 
760 

9 
250 
368 

59+ 
684 

790 
227 

235 
971 
863 
896 
907 
908 
909 
',  7 


393 
399 
844 
985 
844 
93 
136 
727 
396 

734 
ic8 
242 
257 
258 
300 
344 
470 
524 
588 
728 
7J6 
823 
830 
834 
835 
347 


ATERIA    MEDIC 

on,  volatile,  of  carraway,  N' 

of  fennel, 
of  anifeed, 
of  faflafras, 
of  rue, 
of  pimento, 
of  mint, 
of  peppermint, 
of  pennyroyal, 
of  lavender, 
of  origanum, 
of  cajeput, 
of  turpentine. 


of  juniper, 

of  favine. 

Ointment  of  fpermaceti, 

cantharides, 


purified. 


powder, 
infufion. 


fimple, 
wax, 
elder, 
of  elemi, 
tar, 

refinous, 

of  white  hellebore;, 
of  fulphur, 
of  nitrous  acid, 
oxygenated, 

of  white  calx  of  mercury, 
of  cinereous  oside  of  mer- 
cury, 
of  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
mercurial, 
of  nitrated  mercury, 

milder, 
of  oxide  of  zinc, 
of  impure  oxide  of  zinc, 
tutty, 

of  white  oxide  of  lead, 
white, 

of  acetite  of  lead, 
of  fubacetite  of  copper, 
Olihanum, 
Opium, 
Opodeldoc, 
Opoponax, 
Orange,  Seville, 
Origanum  vulgare, 

majorana. 
Orris  root,  fiorentine, 
Oxalis  acetofella. 
Oxidation, 
Oxide  of  arfenic, 

of  antimony  with  fulphur, 

vitrified, 
with  wax, 
with  phofphate  of 
lime, 
of  mercury,  cinereous, 

red, 
of  zinc, 

impure, 


A, 

'453 
460 
463 
528 

?6o 
582 

637 
640 

643 

647 
654 
700 
746 
747 
773 
777 

20  3 

272 
274 

273 
321 
322 
467 
506 
749 
752 
785 

82J 

849 
ib. 


892 
893 

898 
912 
9,6 
93 1 
937 


Oxide  of  lead,  white, 
red, 

femivitrificd, 
of  iron,  black,  purified, 

red, 
of  azote,  gafeous, 
Oxymel,  fimple, 
of  Iquil!, 
of  colchicum, 
of  verdigris, 


Papal 


P. 


rhoea% 
foraniferum, 
Parfey, 

Pajhnaca  opoponax, 
Pearlnjhcs, 
Peniza  farcocolla, 
Pepper,  black, 
long, 
Cayenne, 
Jamaica, 
Perctvats  propoiitions  on  the   ai 
of  medicines,  i 

Petroleum, 

fulphurated, 
Pharmacy,  definition  of, 
Phofphate  of  lime, 
of  foda, 
Phofphorus, 

Pliysetcr  macrocephalus. 
Pills,  general  remarks  on, 

compound  of  affafcetida, 
of  galbanura, 
aloetic, 

of  aloes  and  alTafulida, 
colocynth, 
myrrh, 
Ruf.is's, 
fquill, 
opiate, 

compound  antimonial, 
Plummer's, 
mercurial, 

of  ammoniaret  of  copper, 
Pimento, 

PimpincUa  anifum. 
Pink,  Carolina, 
Pinus  abies, 

balfamea, 
larix, 
fylveftrls. 
Piper  nigrum, 
cubeba, 
longum, 
Piflacia  terebinthus, 

lentifcus, 
Plajler  of  cantharides, 

compound, 
fimple, 
gum,  _ 
cummin, 
of  aflafoEtida, 
compound  ladanum. 


Index. 

N°  946 

952' 
960 
969 
987 
278 

493 

503" 

977 


6l3 

612 

461 

455 

3i«- 

373 

3JI 

353 

397 

58a 

lion 

23—125 

S24 
1 
253 
843 
23+ 
261 
22  1 

444 
449 
450 
481 
482 


497 
6,5 

903 

ib. 

921 

983 
580 
462 
378 
738 
743 
744 
748 
351 
352 
353 
766 
767 
270 
271 
3^3 
326 
439 
445 
C26 
Plnjler, 
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MATERIA    M  E  D  I  C  A, 

/'/.;■;'•,    coni;-ouii'.!,    of     Eurgundv 

^iiajjia  fimaruba, 

N»562 

pitch,                                              N"  740 

^uercus  cerris, 

736 

of  frankinccnfc,  742 

^ictftlver, 

904 

rcCnous, 

75+ 

with  chalk. 

914 

fo.p, 

860 

Quince  feeds. 

593 

irercuri.nl, 

925 

R. 

ofgiim   ammoniac  with  me 

Rafpbcrry, 

60s 

cury. 

926 

Refrigerants, 

167 

litharge  with  mercury, 

927 

Remedies,  adinn  of,  confidered. 

22—126 

of  fein: vitrified  oxic'e  of  lead. 

957 

Reverlentia,  catalogue  of. 

141 

common  or  diachlon. 

ib. 

Rhamnus  catharticus. 

411 

of  red  oxide  of  iron. 

920 

Rhubarb, 

5 '9 

ftrengthening, 

ib. 

Rhododendron  cliryfanthum. 

564 

Tiaflers, 

233 

Rhus  toxicodendron. 

468 

Poifin  oak. 

468 
^76 

Ricinus  communis. 

7  ^'5 

Po/yga/a  fenega. 

Roots,  efculcnt,  catalogue  of, 

'^ 

Po/ijgoi'.um  bii^orta. 

?I0 

Rofa  gallica. 

59  S 

Pohjpodlum  filix  mas. 

798 

centifolia. 

6-0 

Pomegranate , 

584 

canina. 

6^3 

Poppy,  red. 

610 

Rofmarinus  officinali«, 

^46 

white. 

612 

Rujl  of  iron, 

961 

Fotajh, 

317 

Ruta  graveolens. 

5i9 

with  lime. 

3'8 

Potion,  chalk. 

S72 

S. 

Pol-hert!,  lift  of, 

86 

Saffron, 

357 

Powder,  compound,  of  crabs  claws. 

284 

Sagapenum, 

33° 

of  myrrh, 

329 

Sage, 

M9 

of  contrayerva. 

376 

Sal  ammoniac. 

233 

of  fcammony. 

381 

polychreft. 

839 

compound,  of  fcammoay  with 

Salix  fragilis, 

765 

aloes. 

382 

Salt,  common. 

IC4 

of  fcammony  with  calomel, 

383 

ofhartdiorn. 

■2s6 

compound,  of  jalap, 

386 

Rochelle, 

4'7 

of  ipecacuan  and  opium, 

409 

of  tartar. 

418 

Dover's, 

lb. 

of  benzoin. 

570 

of  aloes  with  canella. 

477 

of  amber, 

829 

aloetic  with  guaiacum. 

478 

purified, 

831 

iron, 

479 

petre, 

844 

aromatic, 

516 

fea  or  common, 

851 

compound  of  fenna. 

S'i^ 

Glauber's, 

854 

compound  of  afarabacca. 

577 

Eofom, 

877 

opiate. 

6.4 

of'iieel, 

964 

compound   of    gum    traga 

Sambucus  nigra. 

465 

canth, 

685 

Sarfaparilla, 

769 

of  carbonate  0 

Sarcocol, 

373 

lime. 

874 

Saffafras, 

527 

of  chalk. 

ib. 

Savine, 

776 

of  fulphate  of  a- 

Scammony, 

380 

lumina, 

885 

Sciila  maritima> 

489 

ftyptic. 

ib. 

Scurvy  grafs,  garden. 

660 

of  algaroth. 

897 

Secernentia,  catalogue  of. 

138 

antimcnial,  or  James's, 

898 

Seneia  root. 

676 

of  tin, 

944 

Senna, 

543 

compound,  ofcerufe. 

947 

Shoots  and  ftalks,  efculcnt,  lill  of. 

84 

Powilers,  general  remarks  on. 

2  20 

Sia/agogues, 

161 

Credpitale,  white. 

910 

Silver,  nitrated. 

985 

red. 

916 

Simarouba, 

C62 

Prunus  domefiica, 

590 

Simples,   colleflion    and    prefcrvation 

fpinofa. 

591 

of. 

194 

Plerocarpus  fantalinus. 

678 

Sinapis  alba. 

66s 

draco. 

679 

nigra. 

666 

Puniut  granatum, 

584 

Sifymhrium  naAurtium, 

667 

Pnrus  cvdonia. 

S9l 

Slum  nodillorum. 

436 

CL- 

Stir  ret,  creepintr, 

lb. 

^■"I'a, 

5(^S 

Sloes, 

591 

&c. 

Smilax  farfaparillr, 
Snahroo!,  Virginian, 
Soap,  Caftilf, 
Solatium  dulcamara, 
Sdliition  of  volatile  alkali,  cauflic, 
of  raildcft  vegetable  allSlli, 
of  muriate  of  baryta, 

of  lime, 
of  fulphate  of  zinc, 
of  acetite  of  zinc, 
compound,  of  fulphate  of  cop- 
per, 
Ssrhentia,  catalogue  of. 
Southernwood, 
Spartium  fcoparium, 
Spermaccli, 
Spices,  ufes  of, 
Spigelia  marilandica, 
Spirit,  ardent,  ufes  of, 

of  fil  ammoniac,  ftrong, 
of  volatile  alkali, 
of  ammonia, 

fuccinated, 
INIindererui's, 
of  ammonia,  compound, 
of  hartlhorn, 
of  wine,  reftified, 
of  vitriolic  ether, 

compound, 
proof, 

of  rofemarv, 
of  carraway, 
compound  of  anifeed, 
of  cinnamon, 
camphorated, 
of  pimento. 


797 

N»  769 
723 
856 
398 
236 
239 

876- 
934 
93^ 


139 
707 
68« 
261 
107 
378 
J02 
236 


of  peppermint, 
of  pennyroyal, 
of  lavender, 

compound, 
compound  of  horfe-radith, 
of  nutmeg, 
of  juniper, 
of  vitriol, 
of  nitre,  fuming, 

fweet, 
of  nitrous  ether, 
of  fea  fait. 
Sponge, 
Squill, 

St  John's  wort, 
Stalagmitis  cambogioidev 
Slave/acre, 
Stimulants, 

Stone-fruit,  efculent,  lill  of, 
Storax, 

Strychnos  nux  vomica, 
Stijrax  officinale, 
benzoin, 
Subacetafc  of  copper, 
Subborate  of  foda, 
Sul/airbonote  of  potalh, 

impure, 
pureft. 


lb. 

245 
240 

243 
254 
294 
297 
3  =  1 
304 
348 
454- 
464' 

513 
523 
583 
637.  c- 
641 
64.5 
648 
649 
663 
7=9 
774 

S46- 

850 

ib. 

^53 
293 

489 
701 
781 
627 
177 


566 
396 
j66 

568 
975 
^55 
313 
312 
4t8 
Sithmuriats 
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M  ATEIll  A    MEDICA,    & 

C. 

Subirwia^e  of  mercury,                     N 

^908 

Th^fatii 

us  medicaminum. 

N"io 

Tobacc 

a. 

precipitated, 

939 

TI 

ir-ie. 

bleffed, 

722 

T'Julfc 

ra  balfamuin, 

Suhfu.'phate  of  meiciuy,  yello^v, 

918 

Thorn 

ipple, 

389 

Tomes 

Sugar,  ufes  of,                                    Io6 

,362 

Tt 

943 

Tormentillo  erecla. 

of  knd. 

949 

Ti 

iRm 

e  of  caftor. 

248 

Torpentia,  catalogue  of, 

Sulphate  of  potafli. 

838 

compound. 

249 

Trituration, 

with  fulphur, 

839 

ofmufk. 

251 

Troches,  general  remarks  on. 

of  foda, 

8,-4 

cantharides, 

268 

of  flarch, 

of  baryta, 

861 

myrrh. 

328 

0/  liquorice  with  opium. 

of  niagnella, 

877 

columbo. 

333 

gum. 

of  alumina,  dried, 

883 

ginger. 

337 

of  carbonate  of  lime. 

of  zinc, 

933 

cardamom  feeds, 

.341 

chalk. 

of  iron, 

964 

compound,  342 

magnefia. 

dried. 

968 

valerian, 

355 

Turme 

ric  root. 

of  copper. 

980 

amraoniate 

d,    356 

Turpentine,  Venice, 

Sulphur,  fublimed. 

821 

faffron. 

359 

common, 

precipitated, 

827 

jalap. 

388 

Chio, 

antimonial  brown. 

894 

henbane. 

332 

Tulty, 

Sulphuret  of  potafli, 

826 

cinchona. 

403 

of  antimony. 

889 

•compound, 

403.  d- 

u. 

precipitated, 

895 

ammoniated 

404 

Valeriana  officinalis. 

of  mercury,  black. 

919 

of  bark,  Huxham's, 

433t.'l- 

427 

Veralruin  album. 

red. 

920 

compound  of  gentian, 

Verdig 

'is. 

Super  acetate  of  lead. 

949 

bitter. 

lb. 

Vinegar, 

Superfulphate  of  alumina  and  potafli, 

881 

of  afl^afoetida, 

443 

radical. 

Supertarlrate  of  potalb. 

4>5 

galbanum. 

448 

aromatic. 

Sivietcnia  raahagoni, 
febrifoga. 

SSi 

lloes, 

485 

of  fquill. 

5S4 

and  myrrh, 

4S6 

Viola  odorata. 

Synopjis  of  materia  medica, 

lU 

compound. 

ib. 

Vitis  vinlfera. 

of  materia  medica,  arrange 

etherial. 

487 

Vitnol 

white. 

ment  of, 

133 

of  fquill. 

495 

green. 

Syrup  of  acetous  acid, 

310 

cinnamon. 

514 

blue. 

ginger. 

338 

compound. 

515 

Vlmus 

campellris. 

faffron. 

358 

aromatic. 

ib. 

Vrtica 

dioica, 

buckthorn, 

412 

camphor. 

523 

w. 

violets. 

420 

rhubarb, 

si'^ 

Waherobin, 

black  currants, 

424 

compound. 

533 

Walnut, 

garlic, 

474 

and  aloes. 

534 

Water 

fquill. 

492 

and  gentian. 

535 

of  ammonia, 

colchicum, 

501 

of  balfam  of  Peru, 

537 

pure  ammonia. 

Tolu, 

54° 

of  Tolu, 

539 

carbonate  of  ammonia, 

clove  July  flower, 

573 

compound,  of  fenna. 

547 

acetate  of  ammonia. 

red  rofes. 

597 

of  guaiacum. 

557 

.prepared  kali. 

damafli  rofes. 

602 

ammoniatec 

,      558 

carbonate  of  potafli. 

rafpberry. 

606 

compound  of  benzoin, 

569 

potafli. 

red  poppy. 

611 

of  kino, 

586 

pure  kali, 

opium. 

623 

opium. 

620 

Hungary, 

white  poppy. 

624 

camphorated, 

621 

barley, 

marflimallow, 

664 

ammoniated. 

622 

dill,  I 

orange  peel. 

692 

thebaic. 

620 

fvveet  fennel, 

lemon  juice. 

698 

of  black  hellebore. 

632 

cinnamon, 

mulberries. 

732 

lavender,  compound. 

649 

caffia. 

manna. 

79  S 

foxglove, 

6?9 

pimento, 

Syrups,  general  remarks  on. 

22y 

orange  peel, 
fnakeroot. 

694 
724 

rofe, 
mint. 

T, 

Tatnarindus  indica. 

669 

cafcarilla, 
compound  of  favihe. 

758 
779 

peppermint, 
pennyroyal, 

Tanacelum  vulgare. 

713 

of  white  hellebore, 

784 

orange  peel. 

Tar, 

748 

catechu, 

788 

lemon  peel. 

Tartar,  cryilals  or  cream  of. 

4' 5 

foap, 

857 

fnow  or  rain  pureft, 

folubie. 

416 

and  opium. 

858 

varieties  of. 

emetic. 

889 

of  muriate  of  iron. 

965 

medical  ufe  of. 

Tartrate  of  potafli. 

4.6 

ammoniacal  iron, 

972 

external  ufe  of 

and  foda, 

4'7 

acetated  iron. 

973 

diiUlled, 

of  antimony  and  potafli. 

889 

TbiElurts,  general  remarks  on. 
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of  fupercarbonate  of  foda,     N 
lime, 

impregnated  with  fixed  air, 
compound  alum, 
of  vitriolated  zinc  with  cam- 
phor, 
of  acetated  litharge, 

compound,  95 
of  aerated  iron, 
of  ammoniated  copper, 
fapphire. 
Waters,  mineral, 


M  A  T  E  R  I  A  M  E  D  I  C  A,    &c. 


799 


843 

IVhorl/e  berry, 

S<^S 

IVInWrtt  aromatica, 

N'  630 

866 

Winow  bark, 

765 

JVorm/eeJ, 

7ir 

875 

Win,,  ufes  of, 

100,  413 

Wormwood,  fea, 

709 

884 

tobacco, 
ipecacuan. 

394 
409 

common. 

71a 

935 

compound  of  gentian, 

428 

z. 

954 

bitter. 

ib. 

Zedoarij,  round, 

33+ 

9Si 

of  aloes. 

488 

long. 

339 

962 

rhubarb. 

53' 

Zinc, 

930 

979 

of  tartrate  of  antim.ony, 

900 

calcined. 

931 

il 

antimonial. 

901 

vitriolated, 

933 

8oi 

of  iron,  . 
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